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ADYERIISEMENT. 


Thb  pTMent  volume  oontainB  the  first  part  of  Siflmondi'g  Histoty 
of  the  ITrench,  issued  in  a  separate  form  for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  desire 
to  inftV**  thexnaelves  acqaaipted  with  this  portion  only  of  French  history.  This 
^xone  is  as  complete  as  any  other  book  of  a  sunilar  character,  such  as  Thieny  s 
Historr  of  the  Mermringian  £ra;  or,  INiraer^s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  England  ;  as  this  vohimo  forms  tho 
fiiBt  part  of  SiamondTs  Histoiy  of  the  Erench.   It  ia  the  complctest  histoiy 
eitant  of  lihe  xiae  and  progress  of  the  IVench  monarchy  until  752 ;  and  therefore^ 
this  translation  connot  hut  be  aooeptable  to  snch  as  desire  solid  information  on  the 
sokgect.    Tlie  first  aim  of  this  version  has  been  to  render  the  author's  language  ds 
eocreetly  f****  as  Utecatty  as  posiibk^  and  the  translator  has  also  done  his  best  to 
the  perusal  of  the  book  agreeable^  while  it  cannot  ftil  to  be  instructive. 

Hndi*  1850. 


^f^'^IQ^Oi  tikis  dcscriptior,  there  often  are  refrrcnces  which  few  mden  care  to  coualt,  even  if  they 
could  do  BO  To  ««ve  snch  readtrb  the  Ircnb'r  nf  rcnotant  diversSon  from  the  text  to  all  the  references,  a  num- 
ber 11)  ba»  been  us^ ;  thoie  Dotct  wiuch  couUm  miditionai  iuformation,  ore  reJerred  to  by  •  Icllcr  (A),  and 
tbeira^lator  .«.t«bytta««il*»rf-«*criik(n.a».  Imigikwd^  mmam,  mim^  \^ 
their  EngUth  eqoifrta*  iSMnBj  «rto«a  to  tweWi  C  3  « tl* 
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Jeii  Ghabus  TjmoVAXD  Sukhidb  db  SiBiiozn>i,  hy  birth  a  Swiss.  His 
ftnd^,  of  Wlucli  lie  Wfu  the  last  representatiTe  was  originally  from  Tuscany.  It 
was  from  protecthirr,  >vith  his  body,  the  erapcror  Henry  VI.,  to  preserve  him 
from  the  dagirer  of  an  assassin,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  received  as  tue  device  and 
TO  cry  of  tJaeir  house  ;  Cara  ffe  m  e  iu  vostra  I 

Yfh^  Otho  in*  inarched  into  Italy,  in  930,  he  brought  with  him  a  gentleman 
of  Cologne,  wha  established  himself  at  Pisa.  This  was  tlic  fa&er  of  Chinzica 
SismonoA,  -snIio  Avns  the  first  of  tlu- historian's  family  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  teixsou  of  lier   superiority  over  her  fellov\  (  itl/.ens.    Whilst  a  Pisan  fleet  was 

tone  to  figbt  the  Saracens  in  Campagnia,  Murut,  king  of  Sardinia,  atteamted,  in 
005»  to  surprise  the  city.  He  had  burned  one  quarter  of  the  tinni^  wiien  the 
citizens  of  the  other  Quarters,  buried  in  profouncl  repose^  became  aware  cf  their 
danger.     All  fled,  for  the  fire  and  sword  an  1  Mussulman  r(  vcnge,  persued. 
CViluzica  alone,  thinking  of  nought  save  tin   Ik  nor  of  her  adopted  city,  flow  to 
thelnndge  and  alarmed  the  palace  of  the  coubuis.    The  tocsin  recalled  the  Hying 
Christiana  to  their  arms :  throwing  themselves  on  the  Mussnlmen,  they  forced  tnem 
to  embark  in  haste  ;  and  to  presen  e  the  memory  of  her  who  saved  their  town,  they 
gave  her  name  to  the  hnrned  suburl),  which  they  relniilt  ;t  and  her  statue  still 
existing,  half  sunk  into  the  wall  of  that  (juarter  testifies  the  admiration  with  which 
her  noble  daring  w  as  regarded  by  her  con  temporaries.^ 

Tia  not  nnfar  two  centuries  later  that  we  nnd  the  mention  of  the  name  in  the 
records  of  Pisan.   In  the  war  of  tiie  Lcnnbardlan  cities  with  Frederick  the  II., 
the  Pisans  taking  the  side  of  the  emperor,  did  not  wish  to  permit  the  holding  of 
the  council  cojivoked  by  Gregory  lA,.,  at  St.  John  of  Latran.    The  Genoese, 
who  had  engaged  to  convey  the  French  prelates  to  Rome,  had  armed  afleet  of  twenty- 
seven  galleys  under  the  orders  of  Jaques  Malocello,  to  secure  their  passage.  Ugolino 
Slsinondi,  who  at  this  time  (1241)  commanded  the  Pisan  fleet,  to  vnnch.  were  united 
some  Neapolitan  vessels,  had  orders  to  attack  the  Genoese  ships ;  he  awaited 
Malocello  between  Melorta  and  the  isle  of  GigUo,  which  is  opposite  Leghorn. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  they  appeared,  escorting  the  fathers  of  the  Western  Unnrch 
who  were  returning  to  Komeiy  and  did  not  refuse  the  combat.    The  fight  was 
long  and  bloody ;  out  never  was  victory  more  complete  than  that  of  §ismondi. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  Genoese  galleys  hesnnk  threeand  took  nineteen.  Four  thousand 
Genoese  were  made  prisoners  and  led  into  Sicily.   Two  cardinals,  a  ^reat  number 
of  bishofM  and  nrdates  w^  carried  to  Fisay  where  they  were  shut  up  m  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  and  loaded  with  mItot  diains^  to  show  the  iespe<^  for  them  even 
in  tlieir  eajiti\nty.    Finally,  immense  treasures  were  transported  to  tlint  U)vm\  and 
the  admiral  measured  out  hv  the  bushel,  to  the  Pisans  and  their  auxiliaries  tho 
Neapolitans,  tlie  money  aci^uired  by  the  victory.  Frederick  the  II.  granted  the  title 

•  Neariv  tlic  whole  of  this  Biography  is  taken  fromtlie  Quarf^rly  ll^cinc,  vol.  72,  and  Magasin  Piiloretque, 
Ifc.  43,       hcrv  uo  alteration  wrmed  to  be  required  by  the  nature  of  tlic  imblii'atioii.  pntsagcshavc  bcca  copied 

t  CJUtuim  Sumondi  Bwg.  CntteruUe,  t  Metrop,  art.  I'ua. 
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of  count  to  Ugoliijo  Sismouili ;  but  bis  dignity  became  extinct  witli  liini,  and  did 
not  pass  to  any  other  branch  of  his  family.  Not  long  after,  in  1382,  the  energies 
of  ri>a  were  again  called  forth  in  the  war  with  that  repubHc  against  the  Genoese. 
Tl]o  former  were  once  more  lientli'J  hy  a  descendant  of  tlie  family  of  the  brave 
Cliinzica.  Ginicello  Sismondi  chase  1  the  enemy's  Heet  liom  tlu?  mouths  of  the 
Ariio,  and  with  thiity  gallevs  carried  desolation  into  the  Levant,  ti)(jk  and  pillaged 
Porto  Venere,  and  nienaoed  Genoa:  but  in  the  midst  of  these  exploits,  on  the  9th 
September,  1282,  his  fleet  was  assuled  by  so  violent  a  tempest^  that  one  half  of 
it  was  de5?t roved.* 

But  tlie  ascendancy  of  tlic  house  of  Sismondi  was  over  for  a  time,  and  its  great- 
ness was  only  to  be  renewed,  but  in  (^uite  another  and  more  glorious  manner,  in 
onr  own  day.  At  the  fall  of  the  Bepublic  of  Pisa,  in  1392,  the  Sismondi  were 
obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  and  they  settled  at  the  Cote  de  St  Andre,  in 
Danphiny  :  their  descendants  adopted  the  opinion?;  of  tlie  Keformers  and  remained 
in  I'^ranee  till  tlie  Edict  of  Kantes  in  1(385.  To  tliat  result  of  the  intolerance  and 
bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.  France  is  indebted  for  the  loss  ol"  the  honor  of  giving  birth 
to  ner  greatest  historian,  and  Switzeiland  for  having  sent  into  the  wond  one  more 
bright  name  as  a  memento  of  lier  hospitable  reception  of  the  fugitive  from  arbitrary 
cruelty.  Once  more  in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge,  the  family  of  Sismondi  bent 
their  steps  towards  Geneva,  the  home  of  many  an  exiled  wanderer  for  religion's 
sake,  and  in  that  city  they  were  admitted  citizens,  and  enrolled  among  iuj  uiistocracj. 
But  as  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  they  renounced  not  the  service  of  tlie 
kingdom  wherein  they  had  at  first  been  hospitably  received.  Gedeon  do  Sismondi^ 
the  fatlier  of  the  historian,  who  was  like  his  grandfather,  in  the  service  of  France, 
oidy  (piitted  its  army  to  take  orders.  In  1770,  ho  married  Susan  Gii*od,  and 
settled  us  a  pastor,  in  the  village  of  Bossex,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  buieve. 

Three  years  after  this  anion,  on  the  9th  of  May,  177B,  was  bom  Jbak 
CrablesLbokaiid,  tlie  sub  ject  of  this  skirfdi.  The  historian  Hrst  saw  the  %ht  at 
Geneva,  and  here  was  laid  the  basis  of  an  education  which  was  to  prepare  him  to 
become  a  ma<«ter  f?pirit  of  hi?  age.  His  classical  instruction  was  ])ursued  in  the 
college  of  his  native  town ;  but  it  was  in  his  own  iauiily  that  he  learned  that 
practical  good  sense^  that  warm  heartedness,  which  dictated  his  writings  and 
pen-aded  his  whole  life.  The  childhood  of  Leonard  was  passed  in  comfort  and 
affluence  at  Chatelaine,  an  execefHn<:ly  beautiful  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Khone  and  the  Arve  commanding  hritj;ht  ^^ews  of  river,  lake  and  mountain  ;  sur- 
rounding the  dwelling  were  pleasant  gardens,  full  of  sweet  ilowers ;  all  around  a 
scene  ot  tonpered  snbliroity  and  amenity. 

He  was  mst  placed  at  the  college  or  high  school  of  Geneva,  where  he  gavo 
to  the  casnal  oDser\  er  but  shght  promise  of  his  future  ti'ent.  With  tlie  most 
touching,  and  as  we  should  say  feminine,  tenderness  of  disposition,  and  which  he 
retained  thronghont  his  life,  he  combined  a  stem  and  passive  heroism.  Sismondi*s 
extreme  sensibility  exposed  him  to  the  constant  bullying  of  his  mde  and  coarse 
comrades.  This  persecution  threw  him,  as  it  were,  upon  we  resources  of  the  imagi- 
nation; and  his  very  annoyances  stimulated  liim  to  jMJDfit  far  more  by  rather  a 
superficial  and  low  standard  course  of  instruction,  than  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  left  at  ease.  He  acquired  a  sound  and  tasteful  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  but  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  rarest  of  all  school  boy  virtues, 
that  of  working  on,  and  because  the  task  was  set  him,  seeking  only  to  please  his 
teachers  and  his  parent? — a  duty  which  he  always  kept  before  his  eyes  to  the  last. 
For  others,  bismoudi  was  the  warmest  advocate  of  free-will  and  independence  firam 
all  snbjection ;  yet  no  writer  who  ever  expatiated  upon  the  oiUigsuon  of  sin^e- 


*  Suvnpkis  Vmnmttht  voL  tlii,  p|».  48^4.  Thcw  vUda  wctewiUteD  SittA«odi. 
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minded  and  simple  i>^K^<:Hcnce  to  all  authority  as  a  divine  ordinanco,  practise  it 
more  honestly  ax&d  inipiicitly  in  tiie  variom  relations  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
appcNDtmeiii  of  Pkx>videD€«.  Let  ns  here^  once  for  all,  remuk  that  Sismondi 
never  dreamed  of  exercising  the  privilege  so  foolislily,  or  rather  so  wickedly, 
a«^rted  for  '  genius,'  of  setting  at  soaght  the  deoencMS  of  honuui  sodetj,  or  tro 
duties  imposea  upon  mankind. 

Hence  ne  wait  reinoved  at  the  due  age  to  the  Auditoire,  bearing,  in  the  scheme 
of  pdblic  education  of  Geneva,  the  same  relation  to  the  eolleffe  diat  the  univeni^ 
tmang  us  does  to  the  school.   But  presently  his  filial  obedience  was  pnt  to  die 
test  :  \ag  was  required  to  quit  his  homo,  and  to  sustain  what,  to  all  moii,  young  or 
ciV\,  \s  on<'  of  our  heaviest  burthens:  the  being  driven  to  en^'Uife  in  a  course  of 
Ute  whu  U  IS  uu  eiiiplo^uieut,  but  not  a  vocation^  a  pursuit  fur  wliich  you  have  no 
l«niertauun|;  the  strongest  repugnance  towards  mercantile  pnrsoits,  he  was 
flioed  in  the  counting-house  of  the  eminent  firm,  Eynard  and  CSi.  at  Lyon.  A 
8udt\eu  cliauj^e  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Sismmidi  family,  hitlicrto  afiluent,  had 
compelled  liis  father  to  adojit  tliis  determination.     liike  most  of  the  opulent 
Genevese,  they  had  invei>tcd  tlio  whole  of  tlieir  money  in  tJie  French  funds.  Tiie 
fertone  which  they  enjoyed,  and  which  Sismondi  never  valued  ^  leisure  which 
should  l>e  employed  in  developing  all  the  intellectual  (acuities ;  superfluity  w  hich 
should  be  devoted  to  solacing  even^  misery"  were  comj)romisea,  and  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  France  they  were  ivduced  to  the  verge  ot  absolute  poverty.  In 
this  paiticular  instance  of  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  funding  system,  a  svbtem  so 
pecuiiariy  expressive  of  the  characteristics,  moral  as  well  as  pofitical,  belonging  to 
the*  age  of  civilization/  enthusiasm  for  M.  Necker  had  as  much  weight  with  the 
Genevese  as  confidence  in  the  investment,  or  desire  of  profit.    Future  liistorians 
will,  however,  have  to  seek  and  trace  out  the  wonderful  influence  which  finance, 
in  every  sense,  now  possesses  in  the  affairs  of  nations ;  nor  will  the  philosophic 
philologer  fail  to  mark  how  curiously  the  sense  of  justice  or  injustice  depends  upon 
the  sound  of  a  word.    *  Confiscation*  for  treason,  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the 
>"'tr  !v'n a:  the  implied  trust  phiced  in  yon  by  the  government,  would  make  the 
biood  ot  an  American  boil  over ;  but  he  chews  his  tobacco  with  tlie  greater  zest 
when  the  trcasuiy  of  his  state  is  enridied  by  <  repudiation,'  inflicted  because  you 
tnist  the  government  which  betrays  you. 

Sismondi  could  not  abitle  his  mercantile  employment :  the  work  was  wholly 
against  Im'^  tn«te.  His  situation  would  have  been  altogether  unsupportable,  had 
not  duty  sustauied  him.  In  order  to  fiiltil  the  wisiies  of  his  parents,  and  tliat 
be^iue  they  were  his  parents,  be  applied  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  drudgery, 
end  became  a  thorou^ly  good  cleni^  mastering,  hi  nartirular,  :i!l  tiie  mysteries  of 
book-keeping.  No  training  could  appear  less  caleulatL'd  to  form  the  future  histo- 
rian ;  but  in  afler  life  he  acknowletlgnd  gr.iteiiilly  tliat,  though  distasteful,  tlie 
education  was  most  profitable  to  him.  To  tliis  hard  discipline  he  ascribed  his  habits 
of  otder  and  method*  his  patience  in  potting  his  matter  over  and  over  a^nin,  his 
power  of  rapid  calculation,  but,  above  all,  his  tendency  to  Appb'  to  the  mquiries, 
commnuly  called  the  science,  of  political  economy,  the  lessons  abided  by  the  annals 
<rf'  history. 

The  f»iarful  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Lyon  compelled  Sismondi  (1792)  to 
return  to  Geneva :  he  was,  however,  followed  l>y  the  storm.  His  father  had  never 
in«<m^  in  the  least  widi  public  affairs ;  but  merely  because  he  belonged  to  the 
antient  aristocracy,  he  was  the  c)l)ject  of  cruel  persecution.  A  ^domiriliary  visit' 
cleared  th.-  house  of  every  article  of  value.  A  contribution  was  imjwsed  upon  the 
family  winch  uuiounted  to  a  conSscation  of  their  property :  father  and  son  were 
hoch  cast  into  prison ;  bat,  as  no  charge  could  be  even  pretended  against  them,  they 
vwB  aoon  liberated. 
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The  Gcnovcso,  from  their  hmg  establislK'd  colonies,  can  hardly  he  said  to  visit 
England,  where  the  fciisraondi  now  soui^ht  rcfiige,  as  strangers.  The  family  Hrst 
placed  tiiemselTea  as  boarders  in  the  nonse  of  a  countrjr  cler^ryinnn,  and  thence 
removed  toTentertlen.  Leonard  afterwards  estuhlished  himself  in  London.  During 
his  residence  in  ETiL'land,  he  turned  the  m  Ik  vie  of  his  time  to  profit.  AVhilst  he  was 
here,  lie,  in  a  manner,  entirely  identilied  himself  with  the  country:  the  linglish 
language  became  the  conimou  speech  of  his  laniily,  and  he  ac(juired  no  ordinary 
degree  of  fluency  in  it^  whetlicr  in  composition  or  in  conversation.  He  apj>lied 
himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  English  jLaw^ 
partlv  through  hoohs,  far  more  by  diliirontly  attendhig  courts  (<i'  jir<tice,  acquiring 
a  thorough  i'amiharity  equally  with  the  jiriuciples,  and  with  the  ioruis  and  practice 
of  oiu-  English  policy,  ilicsc  pursuits,  however,  did  not  lead  him  to  neglect  an^' 
portion  of  our  national  Uterature.  Quick  in  his  perceptions,  but  methodical  in  his 
studieS)  his  residence  of  eighteen  months  in  this  coui^tiy  gave  him  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  diameter.  Tie  juilu^  d  without  ])artiality  or  pre- 
judice ;  iiencc,  in  afler  life,  he  was  enabled  to  investigate  our  peculiar  ])ositioii  with 
respect  to  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture,  not  as  a  theorist,  but  as  one 
who  thoroughly  knew  his  ground.  Quite  unconsclousl}'}  he  was  receiving  another 
portion  of  the  education  intended  to  fit  him  for  the  tasks  he  had  afterwards  to 
accomplish. 

Leonard,  and  we  believe  his  father  and  sister,  would  have  been  perfectly  well 
satisfied  to  continue  in  England ;  but  Madame  de  Sismondi  became  ill  of  the 
maladU  du  pays ;  the  Heimweh^  for  which  we  would  ftOD,  substitute  such  an  English 
compound  as  X\\c  Home-grief  (Home-sickness,  though  a  good  old  expression,  is  hardly 
intense  enough).  Energetic  as  she  was,  her  sufferings,  bf>th  of  miitd  and  body, 
where  such  as  to  admit  ol'  no  pidliation  or  cure,  except  a  retimi  to  her  own.  comilry ; 
and  to  Geneva  accordingly  they  did  retum  in  the  mostdisnud  period  of  the  reign  of 
terror. 

Well  would  it  be,  if  those  who  place  confidence  in  '  natiotinl  chnrncter,'  *intel- 
h'f^nee,'  and  the  like,  were  to  stiidv  the  revolutions  of  CaKin's  eoinmonwenlth. 
Though  the  classes  of  society,  the  demarcations  of  the  different  orders  were  sharjdy 
defined,  yet  none  of  the  elem^ts  of  exasperation  between  rank  and  rank  whicb 
existed  in  France  were  to  be  found  here.  Bdi^on,  however  undermined  by 
philosophy,  had,  ostensibly  at  least,  her  full  swnv ;  and  the  eity  may  be  said  to 
nave  constituted  one  great  family,  and  in  wbieh  the  family  <iii:irrels  of  pi*ece<ling 
generations,  if  not  entirely  forgotten,  appeared  to  be  put  to  rest.  It  is  the  must 
pleasant  of  the  social  comforts  in  a  small  town  or  community  that  yon  are  e\  er}  - 
where  at  hmae.  No  Grenevese,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  a  strange  to 
another;  every  face  was  tliat  of  an  acquaintanee.  if  not  a  friend ;  yet  as  soon  as 
the  passions  of  political  raneuur  had  their  full  i  lfeef,  all  bonds  were  brokv  n,  and 
nowuere,  perhaps,  has  tliere  been  a  stronger  exempli lication  of  the  contagious,  or 
rather  demoniacal,  madness  excited  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Men  who  were 
previously  quiet,  mild,  and  harmless  citizens  and  fathers  of  families,  became 
infuriato:  one  individual,  a  smith,  a  goml  tempered,  merr\-  fellow — perha]is  ho 
may  be  yet  living — caused  upwards  of  iil'ty  uf  his  fellow-ciLi/.ens  to  be  bhot  wiili  the 
greatest  glee.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  these  horrors  were  perpetrated,  not  by  a 
profligate,  enthusiastic,  or  fanatical  population,  but  by  sober,  shop>keeping 
burgesses,  men  naturally  as  money-<^tting  and  as  quiet  as  the  ratepayers  S 
London  or  E<Hnburgh. 

'^I  he  lour  (Syndics  of  the  liepubHc,  not  merely  blameless,  but  magistrates  dis- 
tinguished their  integrity  and  the  consdentions  lUvcharge  of  their  duties,  were 
accused  of  treason  against  the  nation,  and  condemned  to  die.  At  this  juncture 
the  Sismondi  fiunily  removed  to  ChiUelain%  and  one  of  the  proscribed,  M.  Caila, 
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s  ffi  -t  intimate  frieTid  of  theirs,  fled  tliither  in  ho]ic  of  safety.    They  concealed 
liii- it^'itive  in  a  slieci  in  their  ijarJeii,  which  stood  on  tlie  very  ver<ioof  tho  French 
^nticr,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat,  on  the  lirst  akrra,  he  should  cross  the  line, 
Mtdtme  de  Sismondi  entrnsted  her  son  with  the  doty  of  acting  aa  aaitinel.  In 
the  midBt  of  the  ni^ht  he  lieard  the  measured  tramp  of  the  approaching  gens- 
d'arraes,  and.  ru^^lied  to  tlie  Joor  of  tlio  slu-il ;  ljut  the  door  was  Histenod.  Caila, 
old  and  deaf,  slept  so  soundly  Uiat  bisiuondi  could  not  rouse  him;  the  soldiers, 
who  bad  now  entered  the  garden,  made  at  once  for  the  slied,  having  evidently 
lemved  information  of  MaoHne's  arrangement.  The  Genevese  rerolotioiu  haye 
drnvys  exhibited  abundant  perfidiousness  on  a  small  acale^  tho  pett)'  sj)itcs  and 
ineJin  c\i\cancrios  of  sooift j  corrupting  into  base  or  saTi;^inary  trcacnen .  Leonard 
Kad  no  r«'s<)\irro  but  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  in  the  exj)ectation  that  tlie  noise 
andbuhilo  would  awaken  the  sleeper;  ho  was,  however,  struck  to  tlio  ground  by 
the  hat  end  of  a  carbine.   CaiU  now  awakened :  instead  <^  attempting  to  escape, 
he  quietly  surrendered  himself,  and  Madame  de  Sismondl  saw  him  carried  oH'  to 
certain  death.     Slio  foil  un  her  knees  in  pmvcr. — Thus  she  continued  till  the 
rooming,  when  siie  heurd  the  distant  sliots  n{'  the  fusillade. 

Geneva  now  became  hateful,  and  u  iuuuiy  consultation  being  held,  they  deter- 
mined to  sell  Ch&telaine^  and  abandon  their  desolated  conntiy.  It  was  a  heart- 
break, thus  to  wrench  thetnselves  from  the  once  happy  spot,  but  there  was  no  help, 
tfi<n'  must.  With  the  world  before  them,  they  yearned  for  Italv,  and  determined 
t<»  settle  in  Tuscany,  the  seat  of  their  ancestoi's,  their  antient  'Fatherland.  TJie 
pilgrims  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  month  of  October,  1795,  aiid  arrived  at  Florence 
m  the  same  month ;  they  agreed  after  holding  another  conncil— &r  in  this  most 
aiFectionate  family,  parents  and  children  always  acted  as  possessing  hut  one  interest 
and  one  mind — that  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  invest  the  produce  of  their 
Genevese  projjerty  in  land,  so  that  their  farm  might  sei've  as  a  hotne,  and  as  a 
meana  of  support  and  maintcuance.  Whilst  Ids  parents  and  his  sister  rested  at 
Florence  after  the  fttigues  of  a  forced  retreat,  and  of  a  second  oxile,  Charl^ 
alone  and  on  foot,  set  out  in  search  of  their  future  residence.  He  had  been  struck 
in  England  by  tlic  maiifTiifi'^f^nt  aspect  of  districts  descrt<'d  by  man,  hut  tlie  best 
cultivated  in  the  world,  and  by  the  most  ingenious  and  econouiical  processes.  In 
Tuscany  beauties  of  another  kind  not  only  pleased  his  evtdf  but  enchamed  his  heart. 
Instead  of  verdant  and  boundless  plains,  Tsst  and  imiform  crons,  he  every  where 
encountered  numenn:  -  mkUI  farms,  between  which  the  most  indistinct  inclination 
of  the  land,  the  s!ii,ditest  alteration  in  the  soil,  immediately  determines  some  chanrro. 
There  it  seemed  tiiat  the  mind  of  a  master  had  tiuced  each  furrow,  that  liis 
canmus  hand  had  directed  the  growth  of  every  shrub.  Instead  of  wandering 
midcr  tne  solitary  shade  of  immense  parks  of  j^S^^s^tic  trees,  rich  solitudes 
abandoned  to  the  gracefid  pleasures  of  tho  fallow  deer,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of 
some  rich  and  satiated  idler,  the  attention  of  Sisuiondi  followed  the  smiling 
undulations  of  hUh,  planted  with  olives,  mulbemy-treea,  fig-trees,  and  iVuit-trees 
of  all  kinds,  the  feet  of  whidh  were  polonged  and  lost  in  the  waving  yellow  of 
tiie  harvest,  r  upon  tiie  variegated  and  velvety  carpet  of  flowers  of  the  artificial 
m''af?ows.  ^Vheat,  maize,  rye,  veifotaUlos,  flax,  or  liemj*,  divide  fields,  wliieli, 
snj.poitcd  from  terrace  to  teciace  by  embankments  of  turi,  ace  oflen  not  broader 
than  tour  foet. 

When  deviating  from  the  high  road,  the  young  man  began  to  ascend  those 
narrow  paths  whi3i  no  wheel  had  desecrated,  and  winch,  only  accessible  to  the  tiny 

hor?!Ps  of  the  monntains,  loaded  with  packsarldles,  wind  amonij  the  ulives,  the  -s-ines, 
and  various  objects  of  ctdtivation,  he  found  tli"  side  of  tlie  hill  studded  with  agree- 
able ai»o  les,  well  built,  well  provisioned,  the  niubttr  of  one  of  which  received  him 
hmpitubly,  and  haatenad  to  admit  him  to  tbs  abundant,  though  frugal  table,  which 
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Lis  happy  family  snrronnded.  From  the  bam  floor  (the  only  plattbmi  of  any 
extent  that  caii  iouud  upon  the  eight  or  nuie  acres  wliich  each  cotter  cultivates) 
the  young  traveller  overlooked  the  country ;  his  eyes  everywhere  met  the  cteKghtfal 
nfflit  of  ease  and  happinesB.  If  the  peasant  halted  a  moment  from  his  multifanous 
labours,  which  fi;oni  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  exercised  all  his  activity  without 
provoking  disrrust,  it  was  to  corae  under  the  orange-trce  and  jessamine,  the 
ornament  of  his  cot,  to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  boautv  which  the  admiration 
of  the  stranger  uiiglit  have  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  this  delightM  landscape.  In 
listening  to  these  honest  people  Sismondi  might  convince  himself  that  if  healthfiil 
lalK)r  had  respected  the  suppleness  of  their  bodies,  if  healthy  and  BofFu  u  nt  nnnrish- 
mcnt  maintained  the  vigor  of  their  limbs,  the  sentiment  of  perj)etuity,  the  staljility 
of  the  present)  the  hope  of  the  future^  were  not  less  favorable  to  the  development 
of  iOmt  understanding,  whilst  their  reH^on  exercised  a  no  less  salutary  innnenoe 
upon  their  poetical  feelings,  their  afllctions  and  their  morality.  Leonard's  choice 
was  made  ;  lil.s  rosnarch  tormln.ited.  lie  conducted  his  parents  to  Pi  st-ia,  noar 
which,  at  A'alcliiusa,  was  for  sale  a  small  podere  or  farm,  witli  a  still  smaller  house. 
The  price  of  the  sale  of  Chatelaine  sufficed  to  buy  this  tiny  domaui,  wluch  a  |>etty 
propnetor  carried  on,  as  are  nearly  all  the  lan^  in  that  part  of  Tuscany,  by  a 
mezzainoloy  or  under  farmer,  who,  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  wliich  he  cultivated 
with  tlio  aid  of  his  fimily,  the  house  which  he  inhaliited,  the  cattle,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  agricidture  which  he  cniijloyed,  paid  lialf  of  the  protluce  of  his  labors. 
Thus  was  lound  accomplished  on  a  little  nook  of  land,  by  a  simple  and  primitive 
contract,  and  by  industry  alone,  what  Sismondi  has  consecrated  his  entire  life  to 
demand  for  all  and  in  all :  the  stable  association  of  capital  and  labor,  of  manu- 
^turer  and  workman,  of  proprietor  and  culti\  ator ;  the  former  finding  all  the 
capital  which  the  sweat  of  the  latter  lertilises,  both  liaMiiix  an  eijual  interest  in  the 
improvement  oi  tlie  property,  tlie  profit  of  which  they  partake  tn  cuuniion. 

^  Sismondi  had  just  been  removed  firom  the  desk :  lie  now,  all  but  literally,  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  superintending  the  management  of  the  podcre.  Tnua 
einplo3'cd,  his  occupation  entered  into  combination  with  the  studies  which  he  unre- 
mittingly pursued,  and  he  acquired  that  peculiar  train  of  thought  which  inlluenced 
all  his  writings,  namely,  the  valuing  constitutions  and  forms  of  government,  not 
as  grounded  upon  abstract  principles,  but  as  subservient  to  the  practical  wvUare  of 
the  people.  Ilcnce  also  may  be  deduced  his  strong  predilection  for  ngrlculture  as 
the  source  of  national  prosperity;  and,  hving,  as  he  did,  in  the  mi  I  t  cf  an 
agricultural  population,  he  obtained  a  degi'ee  of  practical  knowledge  rarely  possessed 
by  men  of  literature.  His  sister  mairied  and  settled  at  Pcscia,  where  she  resided 
till  her  recent  death.  Sismondi  himsdf  retained  tbcproperty,  and  revisited  it  at 
various  periods  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Tiius  was  the  historian  of  the 
Italian  Republics  nursed  for  the  great  task  which  he  ultimately  performed:  no  man  is 
fully  q^ualiitied  to  write  the  history  of  a  country,  unless  he  knows  the  country  itself"; 
unless  he  has  trod  its  earth,  drunk  its  streams,  felt  its  breezes,  sunned  nimself 
beneath  it^  sky. 

He  passed  his  time,  not  solitary',  yet  in  seclusion,  delighting  in  the  lovely  scener}', 
and  stdl  more  in  the  converse  <)t  Uie  happy  and  unspoiled  peasantry*  amongst  whom 
he  dwelt.  Even  hero  he  did  not  escape  persecution :  he  kept  himself  entirely  quiety 
therefore  ndther  party  could  understand  him.  He  was  first  suspected,  and  then 
arrested  as  an  aristocrat  hy  the  French:  afpdn,  in  one  of  the  risings  of  tlie  Tuscans 
against  their  oppressors,  he  was  arrested  as  a  Frenchman,  because  Geneva,  his 
Tiative  country,  was  then  annexed  to  France.  Four  times  was  lie  placed  in  con- 
finement, and  his  poor  mother  trembled  for  the  days  of  a  son  wiiom  she  loved  to 
idolatry.  Yet  the  youn^  man  wu  not  initated  unuut  the  doctrinea  in  the  name 
of  which  hia  ibrtaiie  haa  been  destiojed  and  his  &  threatened.  He  only  kamed 
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that"cvcr\'  oF  HlxTtyha!?  need  of  time,  .and  tliat  in  rcvnlntinns  the  hnvonet 

and guillotiiie,  blind  powers,  at  first  rej)l:icc  all  the  tuive  wliicli  cu"- 1 t-r  lately  IxjrroweJ 
from  respect  or  bubit."   However,  in  a^nte  of  all  these  tnmbies  he  constantly  pur- 
aoei  Ms  stacUes  ;  and  be  began  the  oomposition  of  his  *  lUehtrckes  ntr  le»  Con$titu- 
UifM  drK  Pt'uples  J^ibresj  a  work  never  completed,  but  which  was  in  fact  the 
fonncktion  of  all  liis  subsequent  hi>toncal  productions;  whilst,  at  the  same  time. 
Ills  con«;t{\nt  uiterc<.inrse  with  the  fK;asantry  more  and  more  c^n finned  him  in  his 
doctrine  of  considering  the  history  of  the  people  as  the  groundwork  of  the  history 
«f  nations.    The  JUe&reheB  were  intended  to  contain  ten  treatises : — the  two  first, 
a  ^eial  exposition  of  the  theory  of  political  freedom  ;  thirdly,  the  English  con- 
stitution ;   fourthly,  the  Genevese ;  fif\}il  \ ,  the  antient  constitution  of  Spain ; 
sixthly,  \hc  Italian  republics;  seventhly,  Sweden;  eighthly,  Poland:  ninthly, 
the  lianseatic  towns  ;  and  tcnthly,  the  L  nited  States  of  America  :  a  truly  colossal 
work  to  be  contemplated  by  one  scarcely  23  years  of  age.    Such  a  plan,  whilst  it 
diows  Ids  comprehensive  views,  equally  tMtifies  his  inexperience:  the  several 
dimions  would  have  hcon  quite  out  of  due  proportion  to  t)i<'  iniportanco  of  their 
subjects  *,  and  in  some,  the  iujpossibility  of  obtaining  documentary  evidence  would 
have  prevented  him  from  ever  giving  more  than  an  unsubstantial  theory.    But  in 
many  of  the  works  which  he  has  nnce  written,  we  find  some  very  advanced  ideas 
emitted  in  this  first  voluminous  essay.    Among  other  opinions  Sismondi  well  con- 
vinced of  the  principle  of  the  sovcreiixnty  of  tno  jicople,  upraised  himfolf  against 
the  tyranny  of  majorities.  He  undertook  to  prove  that  there  existed  a  fundamental 
dtttinction  between  the  rote  of  the  majority  and  the  national  will.    **In  seeking  for 
this  poptdar  will,**  says  he,** the  point  at  issue  is  quite  another  thing  than  making 
an  enumeration,  and  the  ^jreatest  good  of  all  requires  that  we  sljould  learn  to 
foetgh  rather  than  to  count  the  suffrages."    Ho  demanded  "that  the  representatives 
of  a  people  should  be  in  advance  of  it,  and  not  the  expression  of  its  stationary 
and  torpid  state.*   He  was  alt^ately  frightened  at  ''the  blindness  of  the  massei^ 
and  the  selfishness  of  aristocracies,  whose  enlightened  will  can  vvvx  well  have  in 
view  only  its  own  interest,  not  that  of  all     in  nis  eyes  the  principal  advantage  of 
deliberative  assemblies  appears  to  be,  "  to  raise  the  nifvral  dignity  of  the  citizen,  to 
teach  him  to  r^pect  himself  and  to  propagate  learning  among  the  masses  by 
obliging  them  to  measure  th^nsdlves  with  every  queationr 

Yet  though  working  without  efiect,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  object  be 
had  in  view,  Sismondi  was  pursninf^  no  idle  course.  Whoever  thorou;j;]ily  l>eeomos 
master  of  any  friven  line  of  liuninn  study,  learns  to  appreciate,  when  he  aj)proaclies 
to  the  close  of  his  lite,  the  piotit  resulting  from  lost  labour :  8ketch<^  remaining 
unfinished,  researebes  b^gnn  and  abandoned,  materials  painfully  collected  and 
cheerfully  left  unused.  The  'art  to  blot'  is  not  the  art  arts;  at  least  not  in 
historical  investigations:  yon  mnst  hei^in  much  sooner — ^j'ou  must  determine  not 
U)  include  in  ymir  eoui|K)sitions  that  which  will  have  to  he  blotteil.  In  the  same 
way  as  the  finished  statue  is  merely  so  much  marble  as  remains  of  the  block,  so, 
in  eveiy  perfected  production  of  literature  and  above  all,  in  history,  the  wori^ 
when  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  author,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  in 
hulk  to  the  chips  which  he  has  thrown  away. 

Sismondi  now  proceeded  with  vigor.  He  connnenced,  in  1798,  to  collect  his 
materials  far  the  history  of  Italy ;  but  he  did  not  begin  the  composition,  his  time 
beia&  towards  the  condunon  of  bis  stay,  occupied  with  bis  first  published  work, 
'  Timtau  dt  t Agriculture  Thteane.^ — How  anxious  is  the  young  author,  htuB^ng 
from  the  germ,  to  indicate  himself  in  the  title-pa^re  which  is  to  introduce  him  to 
the  world !  how  happy  if  he  can  affix  nnv  desiijnation  to  his  name ;  any  cabalistic 
capitals  which  show  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  multitude.  In  this  instance,  the 
title-page  IsiDflinoivbte  as  indicating  what  might  then  be  termed  his  predominating 
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character : — the  first  distinction  wliich  the  future  historian  of  France  and  Italy 
possessed,  was  that  pf  being  a  member  of  the  A&tdemia  JSeale  dei  Georffio^H  of 
Florence.  This  book  (publislied  at  Geneva  in  1801)  is  entirely  practical;  it  details 
the  various  modes  of  cuitivatioa  adopted  in  tbe  V<d  di  Nieoole,  and  is  the  lesuit  of 
personal  observation. 

*  I  have  thought  11  useful,'  says  he  in  the  preface,  'that,  for  once,  agriculture 
should  be  shown  as  it  exists,  and  not  as  people  would  widi  to  fiud  it.  Most  of 
the  works  hitherto  written  upon  this  science  are  didactic  rather  than  dcscnpttve : 
they  teach  what  they  suppose  ought  to  be  done,  but  dq  not  so  mnrh  tc!I  iis  what 
is.  Yet  we  possess  no  real  knowledfre  of  n^jriculture,  if  we  iiieri'ly  learn  tlio 
hypothetical  improvements  which  may  he  iutioduced,  and  not  tlie  advantages  of 

the  modes  of  cultivation  which  already  exist  A  good  agriculturist  would 

b^gin  by  studying  the  country  in  its  actual  state,  and  next,  the  l)odGB  which  may 
slif)w  him  how  to  improve  it ;  but  how  ofVon  do  we  not  find  in  the  oouiitrv  ]>re- 
tended  agricultiirist*!,  men  ol  i,Teat  towns,  who  think  they  know  ever}^lung  becaiuse 
they  have  read  everything ;  and  who,  puzzled  when  they  endeavor  to  apply  their 
theoretical  knowledge,  amuse  the  peasants  by  their  entire  ignorance  ot  the  most 
common  matters  upon  wliieli  all  such  knowledge  should  bo  grounded? — ^In  the 
work  whirl  1  I  now  present  to  tlie  public/  1  to  continues,  '  the  country  is  described 
as  I  have  seen  it ;  agriculture,  as  it  is  practised  by  the  Tuscan  peasants,  and  as  I 
have  practbed  it  myself.  I  have  rarely  introduced  any  new  experiments,  or  given 
any  advice  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  practical  usage ;  not  that  I  believe  that  such 
a  book  as  mine  will  enable  the  agriculturist  to  disnense  with  studying  the  country 
itnelf ;  but  ho  will  pursue  his  Study  moie  speedily  and  more  ei^ctually  if  he  is 
directed  by  some  method.' 

Theoxy  is  discarded  fixnn  this  essay;  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  li^/ely: 
widiout  any  attempt  whatever  at  style,  ihe  composition  gives  that  [ilensure  whicJl 
any  su^'ect  affords  when  it  is  treated  by  one  \\'ho  likes  it  well  and  understands  it 
well.  Let  the  foregoing  extracts  be  well  considerctl,  because  tliey  have  a  most 
important  beaiing  upon  fciisraoudi's  works.  Those  who  object  to  his  views  of 
politicd  economy  depredate  him  as  a  mere  theorist:  solittte  pains  have  been  taken 
in  En  <;Tancl  to  become  acquainted  witli  his  works,  that  we  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  Tableau  was  incorporated  in  his  Etudes^  whereas,  in  fact,  the  latter  work  con- 
tains, it  is  true,  tlie  application  of  his  practical  knowlcrlfro,  Imt  not  one  line  of  the 
practical  details  of  which  tlie  essay  is  composed.  As  a  true  picture  of  the  country, 
zt  has  peculiar  value  when  considered  in  rdation  to  Italian  history.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent Gonunentary  upon  the  annals  of  Tuscany.  Such  works—  v  uld  that  there 
were  more  of  them — disjiLiy  the  nature  and  ireiiiiis  of  the  pet  :iL  in  their  ordinary 
and  most  influential  course.  History  dwells  jtrincipally  upon  the  events  which  are 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  and  general  rule. 

In  1800,  Sismottdi  and  his  parents  returned  to  Geneva^  when  th^  resumed 
possession  of  the  wreck  of  their  once  ample  pro])erty,  and  took  up  their  residence 
near  the  city.  So  general  was  the  desolation  which  had  faHcn  tipon  (ienevii,  that 
an  hotel,  forming  j)art  ot"  their  fortune,  which  could  lodge  twelve  timiilies,  and  had 
previously  let  for  rents  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  thou!»iUid  francs  })er  annum^ 
was  wholly  unoocnpied.  All  the  money  which  they  had  invested  in  the  French 
fimds  was  lost;  about  four  thousand  francs  constituted  their  only  remaining  income, 
and  half  was  remitted  to  his  sister  Serena  at  Pescia.  As  to  Sismondi  liimself,  ho 
submittal  cliecrtully  to  everv  pri\  atlMTK  (hniinishingeven  the  number  of  his  mealSj 
in  order  to  be  able  to  spjire  tor  his  laiuily. 

Isk  ISOly  some  buriness  had  recalled  the  elder  Sismondi  to  their  common  country, 
and  Gharies,  separating  for  the  first  time  from  his  mother,  accompanied  him. 
Madame  de  Sismondii  who  leinained  at  Peada,  continued  to  manage  the  little  pco- 
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perty  of  Valchiusa,  the  revenue  of  ^vhicb  in  kind  scarcely  snfficed  for  her  own 
consuiuptiuu ;  and  the  society  of  her  daughter,  married  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
M.  AntODio  Forti»  the  caresses  of  her  grandchfldreri)  the  vague  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  greatness  of  her  son,  and  especially  Charles'  letters,  which  let  in  upoa 
her  certain  glimmerings  of  an  intollcctiml  aii<l  lift  larv  lift',  aiiimntud  tlio  uiiiforinlty 
of  her  solitude,  and  rendered  it  sweet.  W  hat  tlien  was  her  maternal  grief  w  hen 
she  found  hei*self  on  the  point  of  losinjg  that  son  w  ithout  a  hope  of  ever  seeuig  hiiu 
•gam.  In  1803^  he  had  published  his  treatise,  Sur  la  Rici 
work  following  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  and  intended  to  show  how  they  could 
best  Ije  applied  to  commercial  legislation.  The  Scotch  philosopher,  tliouiili,  ]>or- 
haps,  not  much  was  known  of  him,  enjoyed  high  repute,  and  by  mailing  in  his  wake 
Sismondi  was  in  the  main  stream  of  literan'  prosperity.  His  reputation  spread 
rapidly.  There  was  then  a  vacancy  in  the  <»air  of  political  economy,  tax  north,  in 
the  University  of  Wilna,  and  the  Senate  determined  to  oWst  the  professorship  tO 
the  liltlu  rto  o1>scurc  author.  Square  letters  sealed  with  lar<re  rcil  seals  had  been 
received  and  answei-ed.  Proposals  had  been  declined  and  forgotten  ;  and  Sismondi 
was  busily  employed  in  bis  study,  when  a  tall  stranger  entered.  It  was  count 
Plater,  who  had  proceeded  in  person  to  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  young 
philosopher  to  accept  the  offer; — a  salary  of  six  thousand  franco,  a  letimi.:  pension 
after  ten  years's  service;  nay,  if  these  promises  would  not  satisfy  hini,  they  would 
accede  to  his  own  terras.  His  relations  and  friends  earnestly'  urged  iiim  to  comply ; 
Macbme  de  Sismondi  mistmsting  her  affecUon,  feared  to  influence  her  son  in  a 
personal  end.  Tlius  she  writes  to  him,  in  letters  blotted  with  tears,  "  that  she 
drove  away  the  niotlier  as  far  as  she  could."  But  the  most  energetic  of  all  feelings 
cannot  he  entirely  suj)pre''sed ;  and  it  vented  itself  in  involuntary  explosions  in  her 
eloquent  correspondence  :  **  Since  I  must  lose  all  tlie  hopes,"  she  writes  to  her  son, 
**  which  preserved  a  remnant  of  warmth  in  my  heart,  I  wish  at  least  that  thon 
ma/st  form  an  attachment  where  thou  shalt  live,  that  thou  mayest  find  protection, 
an  interest,  that  may  satisfy  me  of  thy  haj)piness,  another  mother  who  may  love 
thee,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the  same  affection  as  her,  \\  lio  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  give  thee  proofs  of  hers.  liut  my  dearly  beloved  Charles,  if  it  be  true  that  I 
have  seen  thee  for  the  last  time,  what  avails  it  that  mine  eyes  are  still  unclosed  I 

 r    In  spite  of  herself  Madame  de  Sismondi  incessantly  averts  to  this 

departure  for  WHna  ;  in  several  letters  she  enumerates  tl)e  aiK  antfTfros  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  career  it  opens  to  liim,  the  advantages  whi<  h  it  }iitin)ises  him ;  then,  com- 
pletely tbrgettliig  lierself,  she  suddenly  allows  a  cry  of  agony  to  escape  her ;  "  Do 
not  ask  me  how  Ifed  this  affiur  of  Wilna,  I  who  have  so  much  trouble  to  remove 

this  sentiment  When  thotl  fr^^htenest  thyself  at  spending  ten  years  of  thy 

Ufe  far  fn»ui  the  country  which  thou  proferest,  seest  thou  nut  that  these  ten  years 
are  surelvnioru  than  it  will  he  niv  lot  to  ]i\'c?  From  the  day  tliat  tliov  eoninienee 
all  theretbrc  will  be  ended  lur  me  1  1  do  not  say  that  it  will  iaii  me :  it  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  that  we  figure  to  ourselves  tiiat  we  shall  die  of  the  unhappiness  which 
appeam  inmpportable,  and  that  we  helieve  the  measure  of  moral  strength  must  be 
the  measure  of  life.  When  we  have  grown  old  in  storms,  we  have  learned  that 
they  wear  ns  and  bend  us  to  the  earth,  but  they  do  not  sweep  us  awayj  grief 
devours  lile ;  we  must  receive  a  shock  from  nature  to  receive  deatn," 

la  vain  the  poor  mother  reproached  herself  for  those  sorrowful  overflowings  of 
her  heart,  her  single  thought  shows  tlirough  her  narratives  of  her  domestic  life. 
Speaking  of  her  old  and  only  servant,  l^racona,  she  writes,  Good  creature,  too 
aged  to  do  things  which  retmu'e  the  steatUness  of  a  youthful  hand,  she  knows  not 

how  to  work,  but  is  always  full  of  zeal  "Wednesday,  in  serving  me  at  tahle, 

she  said  to  me  in  a  fnghtened  manner,  Che  /  Aa  pianto  f    I  did  not  answer ;  but 
icguding  me  with  a  wied  look  she  repeated :  UapianHo  dawero  h  nm  tignora  t  / 
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As  I  had  Just  wiped  my  eyes,  when  I  called  her,  aiul  restrained  my  tears  with  ditfi- 
culty  ;  tills  perseverance  made  uie  break  out  again.  Che  fia  ?  che  ha  i  jyei'  Camor 
di  Uw  /  in/x  niMMQ&ifv.  '  Si  fente  makf  I  made  a  it  was  not.  Mesehina 
me  !  said  she,  la  farimta  sera  atota  eaUinaV^  Her  penetration  could  go  no  further. 
Tiie  idea  wns  truly  ridiculous ;  oonseqnenUyy  it  made  me  amile^  but  without  vaj 
bcinjr  ahle  to  leave  off  weeping. 

But  tlie  tears  of  Madame  de  Sisraondi  were  wiped  away.  Wholly  occupied  with 
his  history  of  the  Italian  Republic^  her  son  had  paused  ere  he  replied  to  the  offers 
of  the  professorship.  He  disliked  the  task  of  teaching ;  he  donbted  whether,  Blling 
such  an  offici',  he  should  he  permitted  to  speak  and  write  with  freedom ;  at  length, 
conscious  of  the  internal  power  which  he  felt  hiniself  bound  to  exert,  he  refused  a 
situation  where  his  talent  would  possess  less  utility.  In  this  conduct  there  was 
nothing  of  pride  on  the  one  hand,  or  morbid  sloth  on  the  otla  r  ;  hut  the  conscien- 
tious desire  to  do  his  Ix  st,  in  the  way  which  he  knew  was  best.  Nevertheless,  the 
stnigi;le  was  painful,  and  the  determination  was  not  marie  witliotit  L^eat  effort :  for 
the  situation  would  have  given  him  the  means  of  marrying  his  hrst  love  (^who  dietl 
some  few  years  afterward^,  and  he  truly  felt  the  need  of  providinfi  for  himself  and 
of  helping  his  family.  In  after  life  it  becomea  fully  apparent  that  he  had  been 
guided  in  the  right  path. 

Sismondi,  at  this  j)enod,  was  mucli  inclined  to  take  a  decided  line  as  a  ]K)litical 
writer:  but  his  motlier  knew  him  more  truly  than  he  knew  himself  j  she  remon- 
strated against  this  ephemeral  misapplication  of  his  talent,  and  entreated  him  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  hbtoiy.  Tin's  excellent  woman  was  the  loadstar  of  his 
life,  the  guide  of  his  undfr>tnndinfT.  He  delighted  in  his  mother.  He  confided 
all  his  heart  and  mind  to  her,  and  constantly  submitted  to  Iht  (guidance ;  well 
qualified  to  be  the  motiier  oi'  such  a  son,  she  was  as  competent  to  direct  hiiu  in  his 
career  of  literature  as  of  duty.  So  long  as  she  lived,  there  was  no  one  wwk  which 
was  not  submitteil  to  her  criticism  and  judLrmenL 

Charles  had  always  lived  In  his  father  s  liou^c,  which  he  managed,  and  when 
at  leisure  there  was  sutHcIcnt  to  divert  him  there.  Independently  of  many 
journeys  made  to  the  glaciers,  he  could  cultivate  in  (ieneva  and  the  environs  the 
choicest  society.  Sismondi  was,  nevertheless,  the  prc>y  of  that  vague  melancholy, 
that  discouragement,  that  youthiiil  despondency,  which  strikes  tlie  unemployed 
with  Its  strength.  "  I  can  entertain  no  hope  ....  My  life  has  been  a  scries  of 
unconnrTt<'d  circnmstances,  lost  In  space  .  .  .  .  T  perceive  in  coutintn'ty  of  e\istriu 
only  continuity  of  sadness,"  he  wrote  at  that  time ;  and  his  mother  poured  her 
soul  into  tlie  task  of  relieving  him.  In  the  name  of  God  I  leap  from  this  circle 
in  which  thou  art  enchained,"  cried  she.  **  Go,  my  dear  child,  do  thyself  justice 
etectrifv  thyself,  think,  dream,  project;  the  present  has  need  of  the  fnturc."  Then 
urging:;  him  strongly  to  write  history,  she  frightened  herself  with  the  enmity  he 
would  raise  in  attackin*!;  opinions.  Among  so  many  arrows  directed  against  you, 
there  is  always  one  which  attacks  the  heart,  poisons  life,  and  thou  art  not  inval- 
nerable,"  said  she.  But  notwithstanding  tender  and  timid  advic^  the  vigorous 
and  pnictlcal  mind  of  Sismondi  could  not  seek  in  his  labors  simple  hterarjr 
amusement. 

At  tlic  commencement  of  the  year  1805  he  travdled  over  Italy  with  Madame  de 
Stael.  Sismondi  shuddered  at  the  aspect  of  the  population  of  the  (>ampagna  of 
Bome,  aJid  thought  of  soothing  the  agony  of  a  declining  society.  "  The  tleath  of 
a  great  city  from  inanition,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  is  a  very  said  spectacle."  In  a 
short  time  ho  retumed  to  Geneva. 

*  Wli.it  in  the  matlpr  ■    'M.idniir       lit'cn  ( ryins;  ?  ....  A^snrctlly  my  riii^tr'""-"  hn?  hiTii  oryinp;  ?  .  .  . 
What  i«  the  matter  r  what  is  the  matter  r  fur  (hu  luvc  uf  GudI    Madame  breaks  ui^  iiean  :  in  tlie  lU?   O  poor 
IboltlMlIml  ItM  .  .  .  ttetartbttftflfldf 
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Sismondi,  in  1900^  had  not  as  yet  appeared  as  an  historian,  and  certain  Pariaian 

booksellers,  of  whom  ^fichaud  was  the  principal,  wisely  engnn:ccl  liim  as  a  contri- 
butor to  tlie  '  Jiwriraphie  Univerfdk.^    To  this  givat  work  lu'  ( ontrif-iiii  1  nil  the 
biographies  wLicli  relate  to  the  history  of  Italy,  bringing  llieni  to  llu*  eiliiors  in 
one  lot,  complete,  and  ready  for  the  press,  ti\o  years  before  their  first  volume 
appeared.     As  mif^ht  he  expected  fiom  ench  a  proceas,  the  articles  which  he 
furnished  are  rounded  off  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  tact;  but  a'  l  \  (  rjU,  with 
honesty  towards  liis  employers.    Whatever  hire  ho  may  have  reo<M'^  ■  I,  he  never 
worked  in  the  spirit  of  a  hirehng,  but  alwnys  ;vith  love.    The  enij)l()ynient  was 
also  very  usefiu  to  himself.    Whilst  conipilii)*5  these  lives,  he  was  linishing  the 
oudine  sketches  of  h»  history,  working  up  the  iacts,  though  they  were  aftmraids 
to  be  put  together  in  another  form. 

The  fum  wliich  Sismondi  received  for  tho?^c  h'tcrarv  labors  wns  not  verymatrni- 
ficent :  six  francs  per  article.  Small  .is  this  payment  was,  it  contented  bim  ;  the 
task  also  fbmished  nim  with  a  reason — or  shall  wo  say  an  excuse— fur  refusing  an 
advantageous  but  distasteful  appointment  now  ui^ged  npon  him.  It  was  proposed 
to  his  friends  that  ho  should  become  a  professor,  i.  e.  a  master  at  tlie  college,  i.  e, 
school,  of  Geneva.  Poor  as  the  family  wore,  his  mother  was  rather  niixiims  llmt 
he  should  accept  the  offer.  Tliis  situation  was  worth  between  2,000  and  8,0UU 
firancs  a  year.  But  he  disliked  the  discomibrt  of  the  situation  and  the  bickering 
spirit  of  the  college  coterie;  abore  all,  he  could  not  ubitle  the  ccmpation.  As  for 
the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  any  shape  or  grade,  there  is  in  fact  haitily  any  medium 
between  its  being  the  object  of  passion  or  aversion.  To  tlioso  who  engnge  in 
teaching,  either  from  taste  or  conscience,  it  is  a  delight ;  to  ail  the  rest  it  is  a  per- 
petual pla^^  and  martyrdom.  Sismondi  belonged  to  the  latter  catogor}.  lie 
rabsequently  accepted  an  honorary  professorship,  which,  as  we  shall  see^  he  of  liis 
own  free-will  tumed  into  an  efficient  office ;  but  teaching  pupils  ho  never  would 
undertake — no  money  would  tempt  him  to  it,  neither  then  or  therealu  r. 

During  these  transjictions  lie  became  acquaiutcd  witli  Miillcr,  tlie  celebrated 
historian  of  Swttaerland,  who  assisted  him  with  advice ;  but  this  acquaintance  had 
no  great  effect  (as  far  as  we  can  trace)  nf>on  Sismondi's  character.   Not  60  his 
fHc'iKlslii|)  with  ^r.  Xeoker  and  Mad;inie  de  Stai."! :  no  intercourse  wa=;  porhnps  less 
ailoved  with  anv  kind  of  l)itternc,-s  than  the  union  which  sub'^isted  betw  een  Necker 
and  Sismondi  during  the  remainder  of  their  hves.    Diversities  of  temper,  genius, 
and  opinions,  served  but  to  render  them  more  genial  and  congenial  to  each  other. 
I^smondi  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  read  to  Necker  and  his  daughter 
portions  of  his  Italian  Ilistorv,  honestly,  not  for  prni^e,  but  foi-  criticism.    Of  the 
latter  he  got  enough;  ^^adnnu'  de  Staei  used  to  blame  him  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms.    These  censures  he  received  with  the  greatest  submission  aiid  jiatiejice — he 
wrote  and  i«>wTote  with  unweared  assiduity  and  perseverance ;  but  the  more  he 
advanced,  the  more  he  Ijegan  to  doubt  his  talent  for  history.    Again  ensued  a 
tiying  period  of  mental  despondency,  all  hope  seemed  to  h.ave  disnppenred  ;  ho 
was  so  harassed  that  he  nse<l  to  pray  that  he  might  be  quickly  carried  off  by  a 
fever.    lie  was,  however,  enabled  to  wrestle  with  tlio  delusion.    lie  sprung  out 
sf  the  aloodi ;  xeanming  heart,  he  continued  writing,  until  ho  had  seven  volumes 
ready  fcrue  press.    Tiien  came  the  usual  rulj — where  was  a  publisher  to  bo 
fimnd  ?  ave,  and  a  pmblisher  from  whf>m  he  niii^dit  obtain  some  remuneration  for 
hi'?  labors  ;  for  ho  had  now  formed  the  determination  of  making  hteratmtj  the 
busine^  of  his  life. 

Throughout  all  these  troubles  he  found  help  and  comfort  in  his  affectionate 
parent.  She  was  always  ready  to  sustain  his  spirits  ;  yet  she  never  failed  to  warn 
and  caution  him  where  .die  thouf^lit  be  was  wrong,  lor  oxninple.  no  wpro  much 
Struck  with  the  style  of  her  remonstrances  against  some  appaixnt  similarity  between 

c 
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his  reasonings  and  the  mischievous  generaUties  of  tho  revoIutioDaiy  orators.  Most 
strict  in  her  religious  duties  and  convictions,  she  was  also  a  severe  aristocrat  in 

principle  :  in  her  latter  daysy  her  opinions  became  moderated  to  a  certain  (1<  ijreo 
Dv  lu  r  son's  writing's ;  hut,  on  the  oilier  hand,  we  must  not  underrate-  the  vW'oct 
which  these  veiy  princijiles  had  on  her  son's  character.  Perhaps  ratlu  r  we  should 
be  thankful  lor  their  intluencc,  as  preventinf»  him  from  adopting  any  of  the  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  republicanism.  During  his  early  career,  his  passion  for  pure 
republican  inrtttutions  was  rather  too  exalted.  But  these  exaggerations  of  his  era 
boratnc  tempered  and  moderated  when  advancing  years — and  the  blessing,  not 
granted  to  many,  of  receiving  profit  from  tho  experience  of  advancing  years — 
brought  increasing  wisdom. 

At  length,  in  1807,  he  succeeded  in  findint^  a  publisher;  Gessner,  a  bookseller  of 
Zurich,  undertook  the  two  first  volumes,  wliich  appeared  contemporanctmsly  in 
French  and  German.  Oossner  drove  a  hard  bargain,  and  paid  him  partly  in  books; 
the  last  s^jccies  ot  commoditv — fur  worse  tlian  '  ginger  and  brown  paper — a  poor 
author  wishes  to  receive.  llowever,  Sismondi  was  contented ;  the  success  attend- 
ing the  publication  was  great,  and  for  the  future  portions,  neith^  author  or  hook- 
seller  had  any  api)rchoiKsions.  The  publication  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Trcnttel  and  Wiirtz  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  rcmarkahle  a?  being  *the  only  great  work 
pubUsiied  at  Paris  during  tlie  tirst  reign  of  Napoleon,  in  \\  hich  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  undw  the  power  of  what  sovereign  it  was  composi  d,  unless  indeed  it  may 
be  traced  in  those  more  than  usually  strong  and  frccpient  invoc  tives  against  des|K>- 
tisni  and  conquest,  wliich  arise  from  tlu-  natural  workings  of  humanity  disturbed, 
and  the  love  of  liberty  exasperated,  by  tiie  suliicction  of  Kuropc  to  a  contjueror.'* 

His  fathei*  had  rejoinci  Madame  de  Sismondi  at  Pcscia,  where  he  died  in  1810. 
His  grandmother  was  no  more*  Dwelling  alone  in  his  sorrowful  ahode^  Leonard 
though  he  give  liinisrlf  up  almost  solely  to  his  works,  continued  to  frequent 
Bociety.  Tie  li\ cd  in  intimacy  at  fVippet,  with  the  elite  of  foreign  court",  and  all 
the  men  of  distinguished  aud  iudepcudeut  genius  that  militaiy  despotism  had 
driven  lioni  Paris. 

We  have  noticed  Sismondi's  gi-oat  arernon  to  teacliing^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
tho  term,  but  he  had  a  strong  w  ish  to  render  himself  useful  by  affording  instruc- 
tion :  about  Isl],  it  w  a^  j  v  iposed  that  he  should  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  njion 
the  Literature  of  the  N'utii  ot'  Europe,  and  he  gladly  a5^?!rnte<l.  This  ta^k  was  in 
iaet  a  portion  of  his  ItiJiau  History :  had  it  not  been  tbr  the  great  extent  of  the 
historical  nsirative,  properly  so  called,  require<l  by  the  rcpubUcs,  such  investigations 
would,  without  doubt,  have  there  fuund  their  proper  place  and  station^  as  chapters 
in  the  development  of  Italian  policy  and  miiid. 

Having,  according  to  liis  usual  custom,  worked  and  worked  agiun  upon  his  lec- 
tures, he  put  his  matter  together  in  a  shape  fit  for  the  press ;  and,  not  without  some 
hesitation,  he  proceeded,  in  1813,  to  Pans,  as  well  in  search  of  a  publisher,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  public  libraries ;  many  scarce  works  which  he  needed, 
particularly  in  Spanish  literature,  not  being  to  be  found  at  Geneva.  Sti'ange  to  sav, 
this  was  the  first  time  Sismondi  had  ever  visited  the  great  French  metropolis,  l^o 
time  could  have  hem  worse  Ibr  the  business  of  publication.  It  was  iust  after 
Ki^leon^s  retreat  from  Moscow.  Books  were  the  last  things  thought  of ;  but  no 
period  eould  have  been  more  interesting  to  Sismondi  than  this  eventfid  crisis,  when 
the  most  intense  political  excitement  prevailed.  Paris  was  a  chaotic  world  of  hopes, 
fears,  regrets,  cUsappointments,  plots  and  plans,  ])iuio.soj>hical  theories  aud  political 
intrigues,  all  exhibited  in  full  light,  and  amidst  the  highest  classes  of  sodety,  into 
which  he  was  received,  as  it  wer^  by  acclamation.   Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
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«f  the  ktc  prtmc'mintster'"  of  France,  the  illustrious  Giiizot  ;  and  when,  in 
1819,  the  Prttfessor  of  History  at  the  university  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tbn,  the  result  of  the  fiiendship  thus  commenced  was,  that  ho  olforcd  Sismondi  a 
prafesBonbip  at  Pttiis,  worth  18,000  francs  per  asnamy  and  in  1824)  another  at 
Li^  of  almost  equal  value^  both  of  which  Sismondi  sucoesaiTelj  reftued.  In  the 
Pans  of  1813,  he  was  both  nmn«?efl  and  !?Tirpriscd  at  his  own  appnrcnt  popularity  ; 
but  though  constantly  employed,  l)oth  in  study  uiid  in  wciety,  eii:lit  hours  every 
momuig  in  the  public  libraries,  and  every  evening  in  the  drawing-room,  he  never 
nwed  a  day  without  writing  a  piece  to  lus  mother;  when  a  sheet  of  this  epistolaiy 
oiary  was  tilled,  he  sent  it  (Hpand  began  again.  His  mother  was  constantly  urging 
J:iiu  to  rotiim,  but  he  was  com])elled  to  stay  till  he  had  concluded  :i  treaty  with 
liiis  old  publishers,  Treiittel  and  VVurtz,  and  the  work  *  l)e  la  L>ff  'rotnrc  du  }ffdi 
de  CEurope^  appeared  in  the  same  year ;  not,  however,  without  iius  ing  cost  him 
nrafiSi  anxiety — fixr  the  censors  of  tne  press  seem  to  have  f^vea  him  all  the  tioabls 
in  their  power,* 

Italy,  r)f  cnunso,  occupic??  the  lirjrer  portion  of  the  Liff  'mittre  du  Aftdi;  Init 
Italian  litemture  is  only  to  be  approached  through  the  literature  of  Provence. 
From  the  professors  of  the  *gay  science,*  the  Italians  received  their  laws  of  vcrsi^ 
fieation :  many  of  the  beantiesy  and  the  most  of  the  stains  and  pollutions  of  Italian 
poetry  are  the  inheritance  deilTed  from  the  effeminate  and  pronigate  Troubadours. 

The  Provencal  portion  i?  exceedingly  clever ;  Sismondi  has  marlc  the  most  of 
the  scanty  specimens  then  printed  of  the  materials  which  abound  in  the  continental 
libraries. '  Since  his  time,  Kajniouard  has  brought  fortli  many  splendid  volumes, 
hat  of  more  show  than  ntilitr :  like  all  <  Elegant  Extracts,^  they  give  us  no  more  a 
true  character  of  the  j>rodu<  tlons  from  which  they  are  excerpted,  than  leaves  when 
they  nre  pihicked  can  do  of  the  tn  e.  The  bulk  of  the  work  prevented  Sismondi  from 
enlarging  ut»on  any  writers  except  tliose  of  primaiy  imjwrtanco.  Ilia  rival  iis  Guin- 
genc ;  the  latter  perhaps  exhibits  more  research,  but  it  is  the  research  of  a  l)ook- 
maker.  He  weighs  yoa  down  with  extracts,  and  docs  not  nossesss  the  power  of  giving 
a  clear  and  general  view  of  the  subject.  Sismondi,  on  the  contrary,  is  throughout, 
bright,  r:i]iid,  and  correct;  the  concluding  portion,  tlio  view  of  the  literature  of 
hLs  own  time,  or  of  the  age  immediately  preceding,  in  which  Metastasio,  (ioidoni, 
and  Alheri,  hold  a  most  conspicuous  place,  is  &r  more  satisfecioiy  than  can  he 
fonnd  in  any  other  book  which  we  can  point  out.  Above  all,  he  has  most  carefidly 
avoided  the  approval  of  the  impurities  which  defile  so  many  portions  of  Italian 
literature,  whilst  Gulniren/''  sooms  to  delight  in  them.  The  least  successful  sections 
are  those  relatuig  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  ^  for  an  obvious  reason,  iiis 
attempt  to  treat  upon  the  literatore  of  the  Feninsula  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  did  not  write  out  of  the  fulness  of  hi^  ;  s  aad  mind.  It  did  not  come 
natnrally  to  him :  he  had  to  cram  for  it ;  and  whenever  nn  author,  liowover  aMo 
he  may  he,  IS  compelled  to  r^  up,  you  may  be  certain  that  he  will  write  him- 
self down. 

**  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1818,  (says  Sismondi,)  that  I  b^m  to  work 
seriously  at  the  History  of  the  trench;**  the  first  three  voltunes  m  which  ho 
pnbliahed  in  1821.  Whether  we  consider  tlu"  importance  (if  tlie  subject,  the  intii- 
cacv  of  the  earlier  periods,  the  originality  of  his  views,  his  eUxjuence,  liis  impar- 
tiality, or  tlie  fulness  at  wliich  he  has  set  forth  the  Histor^^  of  the  Fix'uch,  it  nmst 
be  taken  as  the  greatest  effi»t  of  his  genius.  To  compde  a  history  more  than 
tinice  as  voluminoos  as  Gibbon's,  were  in  itself  no  mean  task ;  but  to  write  tlie 
history  of  a  cx>untry,  as  it  had  never  been  written  before,  to  unravel  facts  which 
liadV  Ti  iru  tifiei  by  party  chroniclers,  who  either  sat  at  the  feet  of  kings  or 
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upheld  the  infaHibility  of  democracr,  the  one  seeing  nonn^lit  but  the  virtues  of 
nionarchs,  the  other  (jlossing  over  the  evils  of  a  popular  tyranny,  ■was  a  libor 
which  could  only  be  undertaken  and  brought  successfully  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
mind  of  wliich  it  is  the  lot  of  each  age  to  produce  but  one  or  two  examples,  a 
Gibbon,  a  Moratoriy  a  l^amondi,  an  Alison. 

Vanons  causes  and  reasons  concurred  and  co-operated  in  persuading  Sismondi, 
as  it  were,  to  undertake  this  work.  Study,  without  an  oliject,  is  the  mmt 
wearisome,  fruitless,  irksome  of  employments.  Ho  felt  an  eiunest  yeai'uing  tor 
some  tas^  whic^,  his  Italian  History  having  been  completed,  should  become  the 
main  emjiloymcnt  of  his  mind.  Tne  connexion  of  the  history  of  France  with 
that  of  It:dy,  and  whicli  in  many  parts  is  almost  necessary  to  give  it  unity  and 
completeness,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  unliap]»v  influence  which,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Ange\ine  dynasty  in  iNuples,  France  possessed  over 
Ital^,  had  led  him  to  consider  the  aflMirs  of  the  two  countries  babitualbr  in  con- 
junction. Al>ove  all,  he  was  influenced  by  the  total  absence  of  any  history  of 
France  wln'ch  could  in  the  least  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  name.  Several 
portions  had  been  treated  by  his  predecessors  with  considerable  ability;  btit 
Sismondi  does  not  exaggerate  the  fact,  when  ho  says  that  not  one  of  the  in,  royalist 
or  republican,  philosoj^ical  or  soi-disant  pious,  had  in  the  least  degree  souglit  the 
only  end  which  the  historian  should  pursue,  the  investigation  of  truth.  Sismondi, 
as  we  have  before  ob<?erved,  dearly  loved  France,  loved  her  in  her  best  interests. 
Therefore,  when  he  planned  hh  work,  he  determined  not  to  cater  for  any  national 
appetite,  not  to  puichase  popularity  by  any  subservience  to  vanity ;  but,  as  far  as 
he  could,  by  his  learning  ana  his  talents,  to  render  history  a  beacon,  not  an  tgnii 
fatuusy  a  guide,  not  a  snare.  He  wished,  as  he  to  teach  his  readers  to 
*  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the  ])ast :  experience,  which  can  alone  teach 
us  what  we  owe  to  futurity,  what  we  shoidd  seek,  or  A\hat  we  should  avoid  : 
experience,  like  conscience,  which  is  only  useful  to  mankind  when  she  conceals 
nothing  from  herself,  when  she  never  shuns  contemplating  past  errors,  or  deploring 
past  dns.  I  liave  felt  that,  in  adopting  tliis  system,  /  slwuJd  hace  to  beat  dovm 
many  an  idol  which  men  have  delujhtcd  to  icorship — that  I  should  have  to  dispel 
many  favorite  illusiom — nayy  Uiat  1  should  ojj'mid  national  jn-'tde,  a  pride  which,  in 
man^  respects,  was  not  unworthily  entertained ; — neither  consulting  Icelings,  nor 
cq^anng  prejudices,  full  well  did  I  know  that  I  should  be  rarely  praised  iwA  an 
historian  has  a  sterner  duty  to  ftilfil  than  that  nf  pleasing  his  readers — a  fior  mora 
noble  object  than  success.  Tlierefore  I  have  labored  with  unshaken  firmness,  in 
the  hope,  which  I  have  before  declared,  of  throwing  light  upon  the  future  b>'  the 
reflection  of  the  past ;  I  have  placed  my  full  and  unshaken  reliance  in  the  integrity 
of  a  great  nation — so  strong  in  its  own  greatness  as  to  desire  to  know  itaeli^ — and 
wliich  ought  not  to  fear  the  knowledge  oT  the  truths  since  it  is  only  by  such  know* 
ledge  that  it  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.* 

I'he  spirit  in  wliich  French  history  has  been  generally  written,  may  be  well 
iUnstrated  by  one  single  familiar  anecdote — we  wfil  not  go  further  ; — '  Everybody 
knows  how,'  as  Dr.  Robertson  tells  us,  *Fnmcts  I.  had  early  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  deli^•ered  by  Pennalosa, 
which  contained  only  these  wordsj  "^fadani,  all  is  lost  except  honor.'" — Now 
this  famous  story  possesses  all  the  authenticity  appertaining  unto  the  two  sets  of 
last  dying  speeches  ascribed  to  Pitt,  *  Melville,  remember  Jenisj'  and  *  Oh ! 
save  my  country,  Heaven  t*  As  genuine  as  dther  of  these  pathetic  and  sublime 
exclamations — from  the  last  of  which  Pitt's  monument  in  tlie  Abbey  had  a  narrow 
escape— is  the  energetic  burst  of — 'Madam,  all  is  lost  except  honor!'*  The 
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Mterof  "Frnncis  is  a  simple  and  humble  composition  of  some  lonirtli,  in  ■wliich  a 
piurjae  containing  the  words  *  all'  and  '  honor'  occurs,  but  not  one  of  the  other 
lords      the  sentence ;  and  the  same  plirasc,  being  neatlj  trimmecl,  inverted, 
amended,  and  detached  Scam,  the  context)  has  nc<]uircd  the  chivalrous  emphasis 
vrhichhas  shed  such  a  ^hry  ronnd  tlio  name  of  the  ^  father  of  letters.'    But  will 
it  not  h(*  supposed  that  thU  detection  of  a  most  absurd  and  silly  fabrication  was  the 
result  of  kiboriouB  researches  ? — Without  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  the  oriimial 
btter  mm  concealed  m  the  archhes  of  Bamancas,  or  buried  amoD^  our  oiist^ 
neoidl  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  perhaps  recovered  by  M.  Ghuzot  at  vast 
expense  for  the  Tresor  d>'s  Charlres.    Not  a  bit.  The  letter  of  Francis  I.,  inserted 
in  the  Registers  of  the  Pai  liimient  of  Paris,  and  altray/f  accessible  to  any  inquirer, 
Tftft  pnnt^  many  years  ago  in  a  plain,  plodding  topoirrapliical  work  of  the  most 
onmnmi  description  (Dnlaoie,  Jmttoir^  dt  Am),  and,  here  it  is : — *To  man  roa 
how  great  is  tlie  extent  of  my  misfortune,  of  all  things  nothing  is  left  me  but 
honor  and  life, — which  is  safe ;  and  as,  in  onr  adversity,  this  news  will  give  you 
some  little  comfort,  I  have  j)rayed  to  be  allowed  to  write  you  these  letters,  which 
leave  has  been  granted  me,  <&c.  &c*    But  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  an  historical 
Be  has  nine  timet  nine-^-aad  in  all  the  ^  popular  UstorieB*  of  Firanoe^  the  ^Father 
of  letten/  '  the  Chivalrom  monarch,'  <&c.       atill  continues  to  excldUD,  *  Madame, 
tout  est  perdu  fort  fAomMur/  with  aa  much  tragjks  heroism  and  grandeur  as 
before. — 

The  events  of  the  Hundred  Day^  occasioned  one  of  the  most  memorable  passages 
in  the  life  of  SismondL   During  Napoleon's  jHrarious  reign,  Sumondi  conridered 

the  emperor  as  an  aggressor ;  and  he  most  fidly  appreciated  the  incalculable  injuiy 
Italy  would  receive  by  beini^  amalgamated  into  one  Italian  kingdom.  Keenly  alive 
al-o  to  the  truth  that  Italy's  real  vitality  is  seated  in  the  national  ide  ntity  of  her 
severed  coraumuities,  an  Italian  republic  *  one  and  indivisible'  would  scarcely  have 
pleased  him  better :  without  feeling  any  enmity  against  Napoleon^  he  was  at  best  a 
cold  admirer.  But  upon  his  return  from  ElbiL  the  romance  of  the  incident — ^the 
contrast  presented  Ity  i*TapoIeon's  couragCj  prudence  and  wisdom,  to  the  shabby  and 
imbecil*^  ^  lu  iHations  of  the  unhappy  Bourbons — the  apparently  sincere  love  and 
lovalty  >iio\\7i  by  the  people,  and  tue  sudden  combination  of  the  other  governments 
of  ESnrope  against  him — aU  these  worked  on  tilie  mind  or  imagination  of  Sismondi: 
and  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Napoleon  with  a  most  aifectionate  sympathy.  Burke 
himself  could  not  have  despised  the  *  constitutions'  which  perched  in  tfip  pigeon- 
holes of  the  Abb^  Sieyes  more  heartily  than  Sismondi.  lie  held  that  no  ibrm  of 
government  could  ensure  real  liberty  uuless  it  had  been  slowly  shaped,  and  had 
g^wn  up  with  the  growth  of  the  nation :  yet^  suliject  to  this  general  censure,  he 
considei'ed  that  the  new  constitution  of  the  empire  was  the  best  that  had  been  im- 
provi'eJ  anywhere.  Therefore  he  wished  that  tins  scheme  of  government  might 
Ik-  cordially  accepted  by  the  various  parties  amongst  whom  France  was  tiien  divided, 
believing  sincerely,  whether  niiatakeiily  or  not,  need  not  be  here  discussed,  that 
Napoleon  would  be  compelled  to  govern  fVanee  upon  better  principles  than  before. 
Hence  he  wished  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  he  published  a  series  of  letters  upon 
the  new  French  Constitution  in  tlie  Moniteur,  which  occasioned  much  sensation  : 
Naj>oleon  expressed  a  desire  to  iiuvt  the  autlior  ;  and  an  interview  t<x)k  place  which 
he  r«|)ort^  to  his  ^ood  moth^i'  iuimediately  after  its  conclusion,  for  she  was  yet  living 

*  Fov  TOW  tvcrtir  ooumMUt  te  porto  le  reaaort  de  mon  infortooe^  do  toutet  diOMi  no  m'eat  dcmouro  qQ» 
fhomuur  et  h  rie, — qui  «st  nave ;  et  poar  cc  qnc,  en  iiotre  idwrrit^,  eetle  nanvcBe  tods  fera  qnelque  \yc\x  de 
rtro^fr.rt,  j'ai  pri'-  fjc'orj  im-  lai-vilt  vous  <  i-rire  res  lettro,  cc  qu'on  ni'n  au'ri'ablcmcntiaccordf-.  ^  ons  siii>l>li:int 
tifc  itoitiair  pfeuiirt:  1  eitremile  de  truui>-m«:ine,  cn  omdI  de  votra  accuuluuicc  prudenoe,  car  j'ai  rs|M>ir  ru  la  tiu 
qoe  I>iea  ne  ia'abaiidaiiaeim|WUit ;  vooa  suppUfent  filM  dunoer  lAr  passage,  et  I«  retom  pour  rnJU  r  ri  rctoixr 
eo  £»p^e  a  ce  portcur,  qtu  va  fcn  rfimpereur  pour  savoir  ooiuinc  il  faiulra  qw  j«  lOM  tnit^  £(  toi  ce 
hwwlili  im  lit,  nae  zeooBUBUuide  a  votre  boooc  gfioc^Muioire  dct  FiraKfM,  voL  svi      Ml,  VSt, 
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— his  constant  confidante  and  c^uulc — and  as  she  had  almost  reproached  her  son  f^^r 
his  adhesion  to  tlio  ennKiror,  he  felt  himself  bouJid  to  justity  his  conduct.  From 
this  MS.  namlive  the  folbwing  abridgment  it  made. 

After  some  of  those  com|Jimentar\  .s]x-cch^  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  wliich  can 
be  easily  sni^pli  nl,  Sismondi  expressed  liis  reirrf*t  that  the  'truly  liUcrar  C<tnstitu- 
tion  ])roinulgated  by  tlie  emperor  liad  lu'cii  I'ect-iveil  witli  so  mnch  frnidi^in^  and 
senseless  clamor.  '  liut,'  replied  Na]>olcun,  '  1  hope  the  opjK>&ition  will  diuiinishy 
and  my  decree  concerning  the  municipalities  and  tne  electoral  colleges  will  mend 
matters.  As  yet,  the  French  are  not  ripe  for  those  ideas.  They  dispute  my  right 
of  dissolving  the  chambers ;  but  if  I  drive  out  all  the  nienihers  at  tlie  l)ayonct's 
point,  they  will  think  mch  a  coup  cTi'tat  just  as  it  shoiUd  be.'  *  I  re::ret  deeply,* 
replied  Sismondi,  '  that  they  are  not  aware  how  much  your  majesty  has  changed.' 

Having  listened  to  some  further  remarks  ftom  Sismondi,  Kapoleon  took  up  the 
discourse  again,  and  exf^cuned  that,  according  to  his  behef,  he  had  never  departed 
fi'om  the  sound  principles  of  the  re\  ulutioii,  nltliovin;!!  he  admitted  that  he  had  com- 
bined them  tootlicr  ^reat  olijoet.s  more  jiec-iiliarly  his  own.  *But,'  said  he,  '  in  all 
practical  principal,  I  have  adhered  to  tiie  revolution  : — the  impartial  administration 
of  jostioe— equal  contribution  to  the  public  burthens — the  total  destmction  of  all 
antient  monopoUes  of  employment,  -lie,  dignity.  These  are  b^efits  derivedfironL 
the  revolution,  and  the  demolition  of  old  institutions,  wliich  the  peasantry  continue 
to  en  joy.  Therefore  1  am  popular  among  theui ;  hut  tlie  French,  when  ju'inciples 
are  concerned,  rush  into  every  extreme.  Thcry  jud^c  with  French  fury :  they  are 
mistrustful,  suspicious.  jugent  eela  tn  fima  .Fkmeesss  .*  ih  aomt  dSfianUy 
wup^onnmx^  Englishmen  are  much  more  sober :  their  ideas  upon  all  subjects 
are  more  matured,  and  they  arc,  almost  all.  sovind  fliiidvcrs.  T  saw  many  of  them 
in  Elba :  many  wei*e  awkward,  they  had  a  muuvaise  tvurnurej  and  did  not  know 
how  to  undergo  their  presentation  to  me ;  but  when  they  openetl,  I  found  that 
under  this  rugged  bark  their  ideas  were  just,  moderate,  and  profound.' 

Najxdeon  made  inmiiries  of  Sismondi  respecting  many  English,  and  most  par- 
ticularly concerning  Lady  IIoll  ni  l,  wliom  he  already  regarded  with  much  affec- 
tion, but  had  never  seen.  Siisuiondi  talked  abundantly  to  him  upon  the  state  of 
this  cotmtry,  and  particularly  concerning  the  ditticulties  under  which  he  conceived 
we  labored.  Franco  then  was  a^in  cUscussed ;  and,  upon  this  resumption  of 
the  diseussion  of  the  French  national  charnett  r.  Napoleon  took  the  favorable 
side: — *  It  is  however  a  fine  nation,  the  French,  noble,  sensible,  generous,  always 
ready  to  imdertake  tliat  which  is  great  and  glorious.'  [*  C'est  cependard  une  belle 
nation,  la  .FVanfaw«,  noblef  sensible,  pSndreuse,  toujours  pr£U  cit  tntrtprmdre  ce 
qvtU  V  ade  grand  et  de  heauJ^  What  follows  is  amusin^y  characteristic :  — '  What 
can  there  be  more  beautiful,  for  example,  than  my  present  return  ?  Ah  I  well,  I 
ha\  o  no  merit,  none,  but  ha^nng  understood  the  nation."  [^Que  peut-il  y  avoir  de 
plus  beau,  par  exemple,  qiie  mon  retour  a  present  ?  Eh  I  bieUf  je  n'y  ai  aucun 
mSrite,  tnteun,  que  ^avoir  demni  la  fiolum.']  He  ascribed  his  restoratioii  far  less 
to  the  army,  than  to  the  spu-it  prevailing  among  the  peasantry :— « On  my  land^ 
ing  I  marched  fifty  leagues  without  meeting  a  soldier,  but  the  {peasants  came  out 
to  meet  nie,  hti  I  followed  me  singing,  with  their  wives  and  children.  They  liad 
composed  poiiucal  son^  in  which  they  abused  the  Senate,  whom  they  accused  of 
treason.  When  I  came  near  Digne,  uie  inhabitants  oontpelled  the  mtmicipality  to 
present  themselves.  They  were  not  well  disposed  towards  me,  but  outwardly  they 
behaved  decently.  Indeed  I  was  absolute  master  at  Digne.  I  could  have  hung 
them  l)y  hundreds  had  I  chosen.  They  urged  me  to  stop  in  the  town,  but  I  wished 
to  push  forward,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  There  is  a  hill  above  Digne  which  I 
ascraded,  folbwed  by  the  whole  population.  At  my  bivouac  I  was  met  by  people 
ci  every  station  fipom  hi^  to  low,  and  yet  I  had  not  a  soldier.* 
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Nipoleon  g^Kve  an  interesting  account  of  his  views  in  composing  tho  oloctoral 
colleges  acconling  to  his  new  constitution.    He  sai  l  that  lie  thou^ilit  electoral  col- 
leges containinji;  menihers  chosen  fur  lite,  would  introduce  a  very  useful  mixture  of 
aristocracy.    JSismondi  replies,  that,  in  his  opinion,  aristocracy  is  a  necessary  element 
for  the  pi'uaorvation  of  liberty ;  and  that  it  is  as  neoeesaiy  that  all  the  ekments  of 
.  pvmmmce  shoxdd  be  represented  in  the  legislation,  as  the  transitory  interests  of 
the  passiiifi  day  ;  a  maxim  too  often  forgotten  In*  the  advocates  of  refbnn — and,  at 
this  present  moment,  almost  as  unpopular  witli  conservatives  as  with  radicals. 
*  Government,'  continued  the  emperor,  'Is  a  species  of  navigation.    7\oo  elements 
mufc  ooQCor  in  navigntiou* — Napoleon  himself  oonld  not  foreaee  that  a  Aird  might 
he  called  in  to  derange  his  simile — '  and  two  also  are  required  to  direct  U:^  vasael 
of  the  state.    In  the  same  manner,  there  is  no  j)ossibility  of  government  in  a  pure 
democracy,  except  by  combining  it  with  aristocracy :  one  is  op|K)sed  to  the  otiier, 
and  you  direct  tne  vessel  by  contrary  impulses.    (On  n*a  do  mc^me  aucune  poasi- 
UUte  de  direction  dans  la  democratic  ])ure ;  niaia  en  la  combinant  avec  raristocratie, 
on  oppose  Tune  u  rantre,  ct  on  dirigo  le  vaisseau  par  les  passions  contraires.)* 
Sismondi  agreed  with  Najjok'on  : — *  I  wholly  admit,'  said  he,  *  the  necessity  of 
tlus  aristocratic  element.    I  consider  hereditary  nobility  as  entirely  conformublo  to 
&e  natorsl  sentiments  of  manlcind.   Nobility  is  a  ]  in  <])erty  which  becomes  the 
more  precioas  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  n:itionaI  liberty,  and  in  ju'oportion  as 
the  glory  of  famiiies  i^  connected  with  national  glory:  but  mider  tlu'  circumstances 
in  which  your  Majesty  is  placed,  1  think  the  establishment  of  such  an  order  is 
very  dilhcult.    I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  your  Chamber  of  l\>er3  can 
aoqniie  that  respect  which  is  needed.    Tonr  Majos'ty  had  previously  adoj^ted  the 
system  of  amalgamating  tho  old  nobJIi ty  and  the  nt  w— «  plan  in  which  your 
Majesty  siiccoede  l,  but  \'.hich  cannot,  1  now  fhiidv.  be  resumed.  The  old  nobility 
are  now  decidedly  your  Majesty's  enemy;  1  do  not  believe  that  your  Maje-^ty  can 
at  present  call  them  back  into  your  plan  of  government ;  I  do  not  think  that  you 
ought  to  do  so ;  and  I  erjually  do  not  understand  how  a  new  nobility  can  maintain 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  antient  nobility.' 

*  I  admit,'  replied  Napoleon,  '  that  at  present  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ftise  the 
two  elements  together.' — *  Then,'  said  Sismondi,  'Tcouhl  lia\e  wished  that  your 
i^lajesty  had  substituted  an  elective  for  an  heretlitary  aristocracy.*  'And  how 
woold  you  haVe  managed  that,  M.  de  Sismondi?'  replied  the  Emperor.  <  Why  I 
would  nave  left  to  your  Majesty  the  nVht  of  creating  new  peerages,  but  I  would 
have  given  tho  Chamber  the  right  of  replacing  the  memuers  oy  election  when 
vacancies  should  arise.'  '  Oh,  no,'  said  Nayioleon,  '  such  a  plan  would  be  quite 
impracticable  :  we  must  give  time.  At  first  the  peers  will  he  in  an  uncomfortable 
position :  they  will  have  to  encounter  great  opposition,  bnt  in  the  conrse  of  time 

Eiple  will  ftjBt  use  to  tliem.    The  old  nobility  will  ze-cnter  tho  Chamber,  and,  at 
t,  the  Qnioii  of  the  old  and  new  nobility  will  appear  to  be  the  natural  course  of 
things.' 

Thus  did  Napoleon  calculate  upon  a  futurity  which  was  never  granted  to  liim. 
AH  these  speculations  ended  as  they  began — ^in  w<ffds;  yet  this  is  a  case  in  which 
words  ave  things.  It  is  very  instructix  e  to  oonttder  this  discussion  between  the 
head  of  an  empire  declaring  his  practical  opinions,  and  a  man  of  letters,  giving 
Utterance  to  theories  which  were  the  result  of  deep  and  prolonged  study  of  the 
yidssitudes  of  nations,  at  a  time  when  he  tliought  his  abstract  opinioiis  might  be 
put  into  practice :  and  statesman  and  student  equally  coinciding  in  the  resu^  that 
a  form  of  government  dojiending  n[»oii  an  unchecked  democracy,  or  iij  on  an 
Amorican  representation  founded  upon  an  unchecked  democracy — ^for  both  in  iiact 
art;  liic  same — never  could  stand.  _  X 

Th»  ifiwcMiZBe  tbentumed  upon  Italy.   Napoleon  declared  that  the  Italiana 
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•were  "a  brave  people^ — ^there  is  stuff  in  ihem  to  make  a  nation.**  P  Vh  brave 
psupUy — il  y  a  de  Hetoffe  la  pour  une  no^n.]  I  did  much  for  thom.  I  gaTB  them 
a  military  spirit,  whicTi  they  lind  not,  and  a  national  feeling*  Matters  ymut  well 
with  them  Uien,  but  now  they  arc  very  uiiibrtuiiatc. 

Sismondi  answered  very  cautiously,  for  to  these  sentiments  he  could  not  respond. 
He  considered,  as  we  have  seen,  and  most  truly,  that  the  combination  of  Italy 
into  one  state  would  have  been,  if  practicable,  destractive  of  every  institution  and 
every  character  by  which  Italy  is  rendered  Italy,  and  from  whence  her  worth  is 
derived.  Your  Italian  liberal,  your  philosophic  resuscitator  of  *  la  Giovine  Italia^ 
is  the  worst  betrayer  of  his  country's  interest  and  glory.  Sismondi,  of  course, 
acknowledged  that  Napoleon  had  made  good  soldiers  of  the  Italians;  but  he  candidly 
disdoscd  tlic  fact  that  Tuscany  was  not  particularly  disposed  to  be  again  revolu- 
tionised, and  Napoleon  turned  off  the  mseonrse.  He  then  conversed  npon  the 
att'airs  of  Switzerland,  and  argiio<l  that  tlie  mass  of  the  ])opu!ation  would  most 
filadly  re-accept  the  act  of  mediation,  '  antl  1  will  make  a  revolution  iu  kSwit^eilaud 
by  tms  act^  as  I  have  done  in  Ftance  I  V^tje  feraia  unt  r^vduHon  en  Smstt  emee 
cet  actc,  camme  je  Tai  fait  en  Jpivnee.^']  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  to  such  a 
declaration  Sismondi  made  no  reply.  The  conversation  glanced  aside  to  literature. 
Napoleon  declared  that  he  had  no  partiality  towartls  J.  J.  Rousscnti.  lie  tliousjht 
him  lull  of  pretension,  and  that  he  had  a  constantly  studied  style  [un  stale  con- 
etammmt  texidu^  Sismondi  replied  that  Chateaubriand  might  be  crittcisea  nearly 
to  the  same  effe(^>— that  hisst^ie  was  brilliant,  \mt  without  truth.  ^  Yes,*  observed 
Napoleon,  *  he  is  always  aimmg  at  effect ;  but  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  only 
busied  about  his  phrases,  and  that  there  is  no  maturity  of  thought  beneath  the 
surikce** 

Afler  more  literary  talk,  Napoleon  wound  up  his  discourse  with  another  eulofvium 

of  the  French  nation.  Mucli  of  this  curious  discourse  was  int^ded  for  effect. 
Confidences  made  by  a  Sovereign  to  a  man  of  letters,  who  \>  always  snpyKised  to 
hold  his  note-book  in  his  hand,  arc  hkc  all  *  asides,'  spoken  in  the  lull  expectation 
that  they  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  audience. 

The  opemng  of  the  contiuent  threw  Sismondi  into  the  best  English  sodetv. 
Aa  a  natural  consequence  he  also  became  acquainted  with  English  literature,  lii 
1^1  Brewster's  Endinburgh  Cyclopaedia  was  in  course  of  compilation,  and  for  this 
work  lie  wrote  in  our  language,  and  while  in  England,  a  sketch  of  his  system  of 
political  economy,  ^  of  that  economical  science  which  is  occupied  in  distributing 
nappiness,  and  not  in  augmenting  riches."  A  year  later,  he  untolded  his  principles 
in  Wis  Rapports  de  la  Richesse  avec  la  population^  a  work  which  has  won  for  its  author 
no  applause,  and  which  Mr.  M'CnUoch,  asserts  to  be  only  still  remembered  by 
reason  of  the  celebrity  of  its  writer  as  an  liistorian. 

In  one  of  the  journeys  which  Sismondi  made  to  his  mothei^  in  Italy,  he  had. 
met  a  Welsh  lady,  whose  fimiQ^,  in  itsdf  and  by  marriage,  reckoned  many  names 
crlrl  rate  1  in  manufactures,  politics  and  literature,  among  others,  the  Wedguooila 
and  bir  James  Mackintosh.  More  than  onee  had  Madame  de  Sismondi  wished 
Leonard  to  marry.  Thinking  of  the  comparison  which  he  would  naturally  make 
between  other  women  and  his  mother,  it  may  be  concdved  that  the  thing  was 
^fiicult ;  it  ceased  to  be  so  from  the  moment  he  had  known  Miss  Allen.  He  fol- 
lowed her  into  Euglanti,  where  he  married  her  in  ISTJ,  and  crossing  France,  lio 
went  to  ]ia'-s  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  at  Pcscia  with  his  wile  and  mother.  In 
1620,  he  establiiihcd  himself  at  Chenes,  a  country  seat  neai"  Geneva,  which  he  held, 
as  the  heir  of  his  grandmother.  There  he  spent  twenty  years  in  happiness,  such  as 
is  rarely  attained  in  tius  w<»ld;  in  ease  and  domestic  comfort,  with  regular  employ- 
ment (he  was  now  enga^d  npon  the  Flhloirc  de  Franrais,)  the  sympathetic  and 
tender  at£9Ction|  similarity  of  mind,  of  feeling,  and  of  taste,  of  tlua  companion  of 
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his  life  j  in  fine,  so  profound  was  their  happiness,  that  tho  two  could  PelJom  be 
dcawn  from,  their  blissful  abode.  Sismondi,  who  hud  enjoyed  that  of  Madanio  de 
SMSI,  was  eresr  alive  to  tbe  pteasnres  of  oonvenation.  Its  dianns  therefore  ooca* 
■ooally  eii|;ngied  him  at  Geneva.   To  the  |;reat  atrangerB  who  enjoyed  his  society 

Ac  most  jvmiTible  and  €aicoura2;ing  hospitahfy  wn.s  shown  :  his  p<*n  and  his  purse 
was  ever  at  the  command  of  tlie  injured  or  distressed  ;  every-  one  struggh'ng  for 
indcpeudencc  had  a  ri^ht  to  his  assistance.    From  the  deptiis  of  his  retreat  ho 
eomnnimcated  with  all  tiiat  were  great  and  good.   Every  exde  could  appeal  to  him 
fbt  aid,  and  awaken  his  ardent  commiseration.    Even  in  the  most  famiHar  matten 
is  to  be  found  the  imprcss  of  his  sincerely  liberal  and  fraternal  opinions.  lie  no^-or 
dism\sse<l  a  workman,  however  imperfect  miglit  be  his  work  ;  for  he  insisted  on  ihu 
hardship  of  paying  off  him  who  has  done  his  best,  because  he  knew  not  iiow  to  do 
better.   Far  less  would  he  diamiis  an  aged  domestic.   The  proceeds  of  his  literary 
mfkft  wfiore  never  ample^  indeed,  added  to  the  revenue  derived  from  his  private 
property,  his  income  never  exceeded  from  three  to  four  hundred  iwunds  a  year. 
This  however  sufficed  to  supply  his  wants,  though  not  enough  for  his  unbuumled 
charity.    Uis  goodness  to  his  laborers  made  the  work  done  for  him  more  imperfect 
and  longer  in  completion  than  with  more  selfish  masters ;  and  when  his  wiie  with 
gentle  raillery  thanked  God  for  not  having  been  pleased  to  give  tliL  in  vast  prt)pei  ty, 
which  by  this  kind  of  management  would  have  been  a  cause  of  ruin,  her  husband 
contented  himself  by  smiling  with  radiant  and  unshaken  benevolence. 

Bat  this  sunshine  of  life  was  not  to  be  ever  unclouded.  Sismondi,  in  1821,  had 
loflt  his  mother ;  tliat  mother  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  to  whose  Judgment  he 
ever  bowed  with  the  meekness  of  a  man  truly  great,  his  nurse  in  infancy,  his 
tntor  in  youth,  his  guide  and  adviser  in  manhood.  Slie  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
her  husband  in  the  Uttle  cemetery  of  Peseta.  Political  events  too  had  reached  even 
the  remote  retreat  of  tiie  historian.  Once  more  had  France  driven  from  the  throne 
her  hereditarr  mmiarch.  This  time  tlic  Boiu-bon  was  politely  embarked  from  his 
kinf^doni  and  allowed  to  end  liis  days  abroad.  Sismondi  belield  tliis  revolution 
witli  favor.  "  The  conduct  of  Franee"  said  lie  "  has  elevated  mankind  in  niy  eyes;" 
and  he  called  on  her  to  show  in  her  institutions  an  example  to  the  world.  But  tho 
examples  of  two  Idnga  were  lost  upon  Fcanoe ;  the  result^  another  exiled  monarch* 
Perhaps  the  farce  of  King  or  no  kmg  remuns  to  he  acted  over  again.  How  well 
do  the  words  of  tlio  great  writer  apply  to  tho  present  moment :      France,"  said 

he,  **  is  the  only  country  on  whicli  we  can  reckon  as  a  harrier  to  desjiotisrn  

But  one  is  di^scouraged  that  she  is  not  eontented  with  a  greater  amount  of  libeity 

than  has  ever  hem  enjoyed  hy  any  [>eople  And  m  truth  the  greatest,  the 

onty  evil  of  France  now  is,  the  want  of  stabiUty." 

The  editors  of  X<i  Giovine  Italia  (Young  Italy),  a  political  journal,  piddished  at 
Marseille  bv  a  societv  of  Italian  r<'tu<Teos,  by  whom  it  was  set  on  loot,  for  the 
avowwi.  pur|K>so  of  preparing  their  cuunuymen  for  a  general  and  sweeping  rcvolu- 
tioQ  all  over  Italy,  (in  1832-8>  it  extended  only  to  3  vols.  8vo.)  wrote  to  M. 
Sismondi,  inviting  him  to  contribute  to  their  work.  He  good4iatnxed]y  replied  at 
length,  stating  his  views  and  objections.  Tho  corresiwidcnce  is  not  without 
interest.  M.  Sismondi  tells  his  correspondents,  that  before  another  i-evolutionary 
crisis  occurs,  it  were  well  to  Uiink  betbrehand  of  tho  form  of  government  to  be 
given  to  Italy,  whelli^  monarchial  or  republican,  whether  single  or  federal :  how 
the  public  voice  is  to  be  expressed  when  the  urcat  masses  of  the  people  have  no 
political  information,  &q.  But  before  lie  contributes  to  the  discussion  of  these 
unpjrtant  topics,  he  rtHj^ulres  two  couditions:  first,  that  the  journal  sluUl  not 
place  itself  in  hostility  towards  the  French  government,  whose  hospitality  and 
prateelion  the  writers  enjoy  ;  as  it  does  not  become  foreigners  to  Literferc  in  the 
uHenad  dtssfiniiinnfl  of  a  country  which  affords  them  an  asylum.   The  natives 
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have  rights  which  they  may  use  or  abuse,  foreigners  enjoy  only  a  favor  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  conform  to  the  order  establislied  j  no  one  desires  their  aid, 
ihcj  are  only  asked  to  keep  themaelves  peaceful.  This  caveat  was  called,  ibr  hf 
some  violent  anil  ]i  s  in  the  first  number,  against  Louis  Philippe's  govemmenty 
and  against  M.  M.  Guizot,  Diipin,  Cousin,  &c. ;  secondly,  that  ia  GioviM  Italia 
shall  not  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  nations.  "You  liesire  a  religion,  and  vet 
"  you  reject  ali  those  that  exist.  You  wish  to  impress  on  people  the  want  ot  a 
'*&ith;  it  is  like  felling  a  man  that  he  ia  hungry,  instead  or  supplying  him  with 
*'  food  to  satisfy  his  hung^,**  and  he  continues  to  say,  that  being  sincei-ely  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church,  as  professed  at  Geneva,  he  so^  s  in  the 
Christian  doctrine^!  all  that  reason  can  wish  or  discover  for  the  mond  improvement 
and  welfare  oi"  man.  And  he  has  no  hopes  of  happiness  for  Italy,  until  its  religion 
be  likewise  purified.  ^  The  time  fat  this,  however,  is  not  yet  come,  and  till  taen, 
I  should  not  like  to  see  zel^ons  men  shocked  in  thdr  fidtfa^  in  thdr  deaiest 
hopes."* 

In  the  years  1836-7-8,  the  talent  and  happiness  of  Sisraondi  rose  to  their 
greatest  height.  He  travelled  with  his  wife  over  the  south  of  Italy,  wWdi  he 
had  not  visited  for  a  long  time  $  and  at  Bome^  the  sight  of  the  agony  of  the  great 
city,  which  he  had  predicted,  roused  him  to  animation.  He  haa  seen  in  Ireland, 
that  mass  of  beggary  wliich  still  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  gigantic  civilization  of 
Britain ;  he  found  in  Italy,  deserts  which  even  invaded  the  antient  citjr,  driving 
fever  them,  as  if  dod  had  strudt  hy  femine  or  pestilence^  countries  cnrsed 
by  a  marvellously  unequal  divirion  of  property,  and  by  the  aristocraUc  and  fttal 
separation  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  at  this  sight,  the  humanity  which  smouldered  in 
the  soul  of  Sisniondi,  was  farmed  into  flame,  and  he  wrote  his  "  Studies  on  the 
Social  Sciences"  [^JLtudes  sur  Us  Sciences  iSociales^  a  glowing  recapitulation  of  the 
whole  of  that  life  of  observationi  of  travel,  of  readui£^  of  labor,  and  of  vigils, 
always  directed  to  the  same  end :  to  draw  feom  the  history  of  the  past  a  lesson  for 
the  present. 

On  his  return,  M.  (h  !^ismondi  stopped  at  his  little  house  at  Pescin,  a  place  full 
of  so  many  tender  and  sad  remembrances,  the  cradle  of  his  youth,  where  he 
found  all  that  remained  of  a  cherished  feniily.  At  length  he  returned  to  Paris. 
There  Sismondi  and  his  wife  passed  the  spring  of  1838,  in  the  house  of  their  frioid 
Dr.  Mojon,  enjoynig  with  liim  and  his  wife,  Bianca  Melesi,  all  that  tlie  interchange 
of  ideas  and  atfeetiuns  could  render  sweet.  What  pleasure,  nnght  the  travellers 
have  said,  can  be  compared  to  being  thus  loved  I  what  enjoyment  in  iue  is  sur- 
rounded wHh  such  tenaaTf  such  constant,  sndi  ntovident  affection. 

But  alas  t  peace  and  happiness  were  rapidly  fading  for  Sismondi.  Returned  to 
Geneva  hn  wa«  r-{\]nd  on  to  give  one  of  the  most  difficult  proofs  of  courage,  that 
of  puttin*;  oneseit  ni  opposition  to  the  majority  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  and  a^inst 
the  opinions  of  one's  friends ;  but  it  also  gave  him  a  remarkable  opportunity  of 
putting  his  theories  to  the  test,  and  of  showing  the  agreement  not  at wavs  eoEemphfied 
between  the  opinions  pmuu^ted  from  the  study — ^and  those  practised  in  the  actual 
struggle — of  life.  This  was  in  relation  to  tlie  diplomatic  note  addressed  bv  France 
to  the  Helvetic  diet  on  the  subject  of  the  flight  in  Germany  of  Louis  l^apoleon 
(now  preudent  of  the  French  republic.)  Connnced  that  an  asylum  and  a  place  of 
lefnee  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  made  a  post  fat  attack,  and  an  enemy  to  all  who 
would  sustain  the  di\  isions  between  France  and  her  neighboui^,  he  wished  to  eapel 
Ivouis  Napoleon  from  Switzerland.  Sismondi  considered  that  Geneva  was  impera- 
tively bound  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  made  by  the  French  government. 
This  view  of  the  question  was  entirely  against  the  feelhig  of  the  multitude.  Without 

*  Foreiga  Qiuxteriy,  toU  xiii.  p.  311. 
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being  in  tlio  least  afraid  of  the  mob,  ho  nevertheless  wisely  desired  to  avoid  collision 
with  popular  feeling,  an  !  Ix'fore  he  engaged  in  open  debate  in  tlie  Conncil,  lie 
vtote  pnvateVy  to  3ie  members,  informing  them  that  every  principle  of  Dubiic  and 
faliHrntttoiial  law,  as  well  w  eveiy  historical  precedent,  was  m  fiivor  of  tne  French 
fammd.    Reason  is  impotent  a^nnst  the  passions  of  democracy.    It  is  little  to 
\lie  credit  of  Geneva  that  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  liini  by  a  charivari  of 
powder  and  sliot,  and  \vith  threats  that  his  house  sliould  be  ]>unied  down.  Sis* 
moadTs  argument  was  siinple  and  concise. — ^During  more  than  two  centuries 
mntiuil  tveatraa  hm  extstea  between  Flnmce  and  Geneva,  by  which  Gkoeva  is 
bound  noi  to  Iteatow  her  municipal  freedom  upon  persons  banished  fiom,  or 
adversaries  of  France;  and  the  simple  question  now  is,  whether  a  treaty  of  alliance 
declared  to  be  perpetual,  ou|Tht  not  to  continue  until  it  is  formally  annulled. — 
Without  doubt,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Genevese,  there  was  the  petty  feeling  of  corporate 
jHride  against  *  giving  in,'  even  to  the  lawful  daims  of  your  betters ;  nut  Sismondi 
yvy  properly  cmerved,  that  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a  perpetual  treaty  merdj 
requires  the  execution  of  it  from  tlio  other,  there  is  neither  weakness  nor  Iminilia- 
tion  in  fulfilliiio;  tlie  equitable  demand.    In  the  conclusion  of  his  ar'jninent,  he 
urged  that  i^ouis  Napol^n,  by  attempting  a  revolution  at  Stranburgh,  iiud  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Frenchnum  and  a  daimant  nf  the  throne  of  France,  pretensions 
whoOy  ineoondkbfe  with  the  oonditioa  of  a  Swiss  citizen,  in  l  that  Swit^serland 
COnId  not  recoiTTiise  him  as  one  of  lif^r  children.    Many  people  cried  out,  that  tins 
conduct  indicated  timidity  on  the  part  of  Sismondi,  but  in  fact,  from  the  position 
in  whicli  he  was  placed,  it  was  consistent  boldness :  he  endangered  his  pei-soual 
waktyy  and  alienated  many  of  hia  ftienda,  who  never  fecgave  mm,  accnsmg  him 
t£  ftnaldng  his  early  principles,  when  in       it  was  they  who  had  forsaken  their 
once  common  principles  by  f^oinir  so  far  beyond  him,  that  their  relative  positiona 
were  only  chant^ed  in  consequence  of  his  remaininj^  behind. 

Age  was  now  steaUng  upon  M.  de  Sismondi,  but  without  any  abatement  \v]iat>* 
ever  of  bis  mental  ftcnitiesy  whflst  his  career  proceeded  in  anbroken  prusjHirity. 
Between  1833  and  1842  he  continued  working  upon  his  <  History  of  France;'  and 
he  also  brought  out  his  *  Ffades  sur  VEconomie  Puhliqne'  by  degrees,  however,  a 
painful  dis<'ase  Iwrran  to  undermine  his  constitution.  Without  despondency,  he 
accepted  tlie  certain  foreboding  that  the  allotted  number  of  his  days  would  soon 
be  told.  Acoompamed  by  great  pain,  he  bore  the  trial  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  rea^nation,  never  desisting  from  those  labors  which  constituted  the  pleasure 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  his  life,  until  at  lent^th  politilcal  events  destroyed 
his  tranquillity  of  mind.  That  his  anxieties  for  the  welfareof  his  distracted  country 
actually  caused  his  death,  may  be  perhaps  doubtful ;  yet  those  who  loved  him  besL 
and  are  best  acqnainted  with  hini|  lolly  believe  that  those  mental  trembles  aooelaated 
the  catastn  plu  .  — Political  revoltttiona  occasioned  the  misfortnnea  of  his  early  age^ 
and  eqiTnlU  emliitttri  d  the  closincf  period  of  his  existence. 

Anterior  to  the  lielbrmation,  Geneva,  originally  a  part  of  the  Burgundian  kiiig- 
dom,  was  a  free  city  of  the  Empire.  A  legal  supremacy  was  claimed  over  it  by 
tl^  Coont  of  Savoy,  aa  well  as  by  the  Bishop :  but,  except  as  to  certain  points  of 
jurisdiction,  the  Genevese  were  practically  free  from  Bishop  and  Empire  :  and  the 
oddly  diiniflintcd  heraldic  bearing,  one  half  of  the  black  eacle,  anil  the  one  key, 
the  arms  of  the  city,  which  you  see  upon  their  coins  and  public  buildings,  may  be 
taken  as  a  species  of  symbol  of  the  divide  and  imperfect  authority  of  its  civil  and 
eedesiaslicai  aoperiors.  In  more  recent  periods,  that  is  to  say  after  the  Reformatim)) 
the  constitotioiiof  Geneva  was  fixed  upon  a  qualified  democratic  basis — the  magis- 
trates and  councils,  who  exercised  and  fully  asserted  the  powei-s  <^f  sovereignty,  ^ 
being  chosen  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people:  but  the  most  marked  feature 
m  the  c<Hi&Utution  of  Geneva  was  its  exclusively  *  Protestant  spiiL*   (Jeneva  waa 
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proud  in  the  title  of  being  tho  *Rome  of  Calvinism;'  and  so  strong  was  tliis  Popish 
8pirit  at  Geneva,  that  even  in  the  constitution  of  1790,  established  under  the  iiili 
influence  of  the  Ficiich  Revolution,  and  the  *  pliilosophic  ideas'  of  our  present  age, 
all  rdigious  worship  excepting  that  of  the  Galvmiats  was  forbidden ;  no  dissident, 
not  even  a  Lutheran,  could  be  a  citizen  of  Gmeva,  or  jwssess  the  slightest  jiolitical 
franchise  or  power.  Indeed,  all  dissent  from  an  established  religion  was  as  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  *  principles  of  the  Refoniiation' as  by  the  Romish  Church,  and 
conlbrmitv  enforced,  by  the  same  unchristian  means.  True  it  is  that  this  absence 
of  tolcsation  was^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  rather  the  result  of  a  general  mode 
of  thought  than  of  any  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  }'et  it  displayed  their  practical  adherence 
to  the  ]>rinciples  of  tlicir  ancestors.  Geneva  fully  participated  in  what  we  have 
termed  the  absolute  j)rinciple  of  the  antient  European  republics.  In  her  religious 
reformation  she  had,  however,  taken  in  a  large  share  oi  the  democratic  elements 
00  ftilly  developed  among  the  Huguenots,  and  she  sustained  many  stormy  revolu- 
txaiaf  whidij  placing  and  displacing  parties,  left,  however,  tlie  main  fonn  of 
government  undisturbed.  The  form  of  government  was  strictly  municipal :  a 
grc  at  Council,  which  had  the  initiative  of  the  laws ;  a  lesser  Council,  possessing 
the  functions  of  adminiatmtion ;  and  ftur  Syndics,  were  the  chieft  of  the  state. 
The  inhalntants  were  divided  into  four  different  classes  $  the  citizens  or  burgesses 
akme  enjojed  the  franchise  ;  and  the  three  other  classes,  called  *  natives,'  *  inliabit- 
ants,'  and  *  subjects,'  ^^  ere  entirely  deprived  of  all  political  rigfatS|  and  enjoyed 
even  their  civil  rights  with  various  limitations. 

Gene^'a  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  during  sixteen  years,  179S-1818. 
In  December  1813,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Genevese  took 
arms.  Such  of  the  members  of  tlic  old  magistrnry  as  were  yet  livini:  formed 
themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  which  was  recognised  by  tlie  allies  ;  and 
a  new  constitution  was  i'ramed  by  these  representatives  if  they  may  so  be  cahed, 
of  die  antient  aristocracy.  Some  few^  however,  of  the  citizens  considered  the 
measure  too  precipitate.  At  the  head  d  these  was  Sisraondi :  one  of  his  active 
coadjutors  was  Dnmont,  the  well-known  editor  of  Beidhmn.  Thoy  ]>etitioncd  for 
delay;  but  the  constitution  was  put  to  \]w  vote.  Every  citizen  above  the  ago  of 
twenty-five  being  summoned  to  ^ive  his  sutirage,  tiie  constitution  was  accepted  by 
an  enormous  majority :  2,444  having  voted  for  the  proposition,  and  omy  384 
against  what  we  must  term  the  govemment  party.  Sismondi  became  an  active 
member  of  the  new  council :  though  unuf^cd  to  public  s]>eaking,  except  in  his 
occasional  capacity  of  lecturer,  he  .sucrreflptl  well.  His  aHoiuKlii^rr  flow  of  ideas 
supphed  the  place  of  practice;  but  In  tuuud  liimself  conslautiy  in  opposition, 
^tner  expressed  or  implied.  Thorou  I  l  N  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect  of  aomestic 
afiaun,  he  did  not  participate  tn  the  general  exultation.  The  political  existence 
even  of  Geneva  was  still  verv-  problematical.  Lord  C;i  tlon  n;:]i,  r)s  it  was  under- 
stood, inclined  to  snrrcndrr  the  Pays  Gcnevois  (city  and  canton)  to  its  antient 
dynastj',  the  King  of  Sardinia — a  meaiiure  which  '\&  now  becomiu^  popular  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Genoa  was  ceded  instead,  and  thus  the  nul  or  Ckneva  was 
averted :  but  by  this  transaction,  though  a  foreign  concern,  Sismondi  was  uearij 
aa  mucli  grieved  as  if  it  had  related  to  his  ovm  countn-.  In  the  end,  the  Savoyard 
cantons  of  Faucigtiy  and  Chablais,  containino;  1S,()(h  j  lionianists,  were  given  to 
Geneva,  aud  tlie  Kepubiic  was  admitted  as  a  member  oi  the  new  *  Hocmoblicho 
Eidjl^ossenschaft.* 

Sbmondi  felt  little  satisfaction  at  this  increase  of  territory,  much  less  did  he 
approve  of  the  union  of  the  l{e[)ublic  with  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  :  probably 
niigTiring  tlui  evils  which  would  ensue.  Whilst  in  the  council  he  usually  worked 
with  Duuiout,  Pictet,  and  a  few  others  of  his  friends ; — aud  considerable  auieliura- 
tkms  were  introducod|  not  at  all  upon  theoiy,  as  might  have  been  expected  fiom 
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the  names  we  h.ave  Tncntioncd,  but  very  plain  and  simple  practical  meastires,  a 
few  absurd  prison  discipline  Tagaries  excepted ;  quiet  i^ocxl  sense  and  an  honest 
ttd  wise  intention  cuided  them ;  the  refonos  proceeding  by  degrees,  and  a  state  of 
ddngs  ertabliahed  which  really  leift  litde  to  be  desired,  borne  theoretical  grievances 
were  complained  of,  such  as  the  want  of  a  French  jury — the  most  wonderful  union 
of  absurdity  and  injustice  which  the  wit  of  man  ever  devise<l but,  in  truth,  the 
government  was  perfectly  weU  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  was  iree 
vithout  being  lioentioiifl. 

Genera  at  first  vigorously  lesisted  the  Radical  moTement  of  1880 ;  but  the 
gOTemment  continued  to  lose  ground.    Gt-neva  and  the  nmU  districts  formed  one 
TOTOinumty,  and  complaints  were  mn  1*^  tlmt.  as  the  city  contained  half  the  popula- 
tioo,  it  reduced  the  other  portions  to  comparative  iusi^iilicauce.    But  the  council 
exemaed  the  powevs  of  goyenimeiit  with  great  impaitiaKty,  and  particularly  in  its 
goymnnent  of  the  ceded  districts,  between  which  and  the  Protestant  population 
of  Geneva  there  existed  a  strong  antipathy.     Kadicalism,  however,  flourished 
more  and  more.    It  bocanic  fii-st  a  ])rcvailing  fasliion,  next  a  predominating  prin- 
c^jtle ;  and  in  1641  an  association  was  form^,  which,  from  the  day  of  its  iirst 
meethig,  obtained  llw  same  of  the  *  Aagociation  da  3  Hare.'   War  was  begun  by 
the  usual  goerilla  of  pamphlets  :  a^tatikm,  in  which  some  foreign  refugees  of  very 
bad  character  lent  an  efficient  aid,  was  actively  pursued,  and  produced  (IStli 
October)  what  had  hitherto  been  ahuost  unknown  in  Geneva,  a  large  pojiular 
meeting.    In  this  asseiubly  the  Kadicals  loudly  censured  the  government,  and 
demanSBd  redress  of  grievances.  The  govemtnent  were  now  terrified^  and  made 
all  kinds  of  promises,  including^  as  a  matter  of  course,  universal  suffirage.  But 
this  concession  came  too  late  to  satisfy  the  people  ;  and  when  the  connril  met,  on 
the  22nd  November,  the  Maison  de  Ville  was  beset  by  the  crowd,  threatening 
death  and  destruction.    The  national  guard  was  called  out ;  the  larger  part  refused 
to  answer  the  call ;  and  the  government  then  passed  a  resohiticm  tbr  a  complete 
imsum  of  the  oonstitntion,  for  which  purpose  the  people  were  called  noon  to 
name  a  constituent  asseTubly-    Of  this,  Sisinondi  was  a  mom^or :  and  im^nng 
previously  addressed  an  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  association,  in  which  he  most 
strenuously  denied  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  new  organization,  he  continued 
to  tdSat  the  fiimesl  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Bevolation.  Increasing  iUness, 
pain,  languor,  nreveoted  his  taking  an  active  part  in  the  in  <  tings,  but  in  the 
^  IK'^cour,^''  which  he  published,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  his  political  testa- 
ment, he  reproached  the  innovators,  and  dejilored  the  bad  spirit  b^  whieli  Geneva, 
the  antient   Geneva,  the  countiy  to  which  her  children  clmg  by  so  many 
mementoes  {faneienns  €fenh}€f  la  patrie  h  foqueUe  ttt  en/am  tieiment  par  Umt  ae 
8ouvemr$^  would  be  wholhr  destroyed. — *  The  new  Republic,*  he  said,  *  no  more 
belongs  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  than  it  does  to  tlic  Lake  of  Ontario :  it  is  a 
Kepnblic  consisting  of  a  conglomeration  of  vfttora  witliout  a  soul ;  and  all  you  will 
do  will  be  to  make  an  appoint  of  60,000  iulxubitaiits,  to  become  the  prey  of  some 
one  of  our  neighboors  at  the  nest  Hfaceiammto  of  Europe.  There  is  no  fntoie 
fixr  a  people  who  have  no  past.    By  destroying  all  the  antient  institutions  which 
rendered  Geneva  dear  to  her  children,  by  whieii  they  knew  lior  to      Geneva,  you 
kill  all  our  hopes.    In  itself,  how  trivial  was  the  custom  of  tlie  rlnrhe  de  relraile, 
tlie  evening  bell ;  and  yet,  after  the  long  cessation  of  tlie  usage  during  the  Fix^nch 
govemment,  when  the  bell  sonnded  again,  no  old  Grenevese  could  hear  its  tone 
without  bein^  moved  to  tears.    These  tears  were  the  token  of  that  love  of  llidr 
country  which  had  survived  in  fidl  vitality  under  the  crushing  influence  of  slavery ; 
of  that  nationality  which  the  yoke  ol'  the  stranger  could  not  destroy.    Yom-  new 
government  has  destroyed  all  your  antient  institutions.    Under  the  fVench  yoke, 
hope  yet  Eved,  ibr  our  antient  fatheriand  yet  lived  in  our  hearts ;  bnt  now  tliuB 
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flame  itself  is  extinct : — ft  country  of  yesterday  has  no  to-monowi  [uns  jxarie 
d*hier  n*a  point  d«  UnSmainf] — 

All  these  exertions  were  fruitlt  :  each  clay  increased  the  trouble  of  liis  spirit,  as 
well  as  his  bodily  infirmities.  Those  friends  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  wha 
sfTToed  with  him  in  secret,  shrunk  from  asserting  their  opinions  in  public,  either 
yielding  to  timidity,  or  from  utter  hopelessness  of  effecting  any  good ;  and  the 
mob  had  been  Qi]ged  to  put  down  the  enemies  of  lelbrm  hj  personal  yiolenoe. 
Sndi  MOtiments  as  those  which  actuated  Sismondi  were  whmly  unintelligible  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assemhly.  T1m2  characters  ^vliiclt  predomi- 
nated in  the  Assembly  were  discouragingly  impracticable.  It  mainly  consisted  of 
half-informed,  dull  men,  in  Uie  highest  degree  self-conceited,  and  excited  hv 
ctrcmnstances  mto  ck^ged  and  ftctitioas  enfhnnasm.  Besides  wUdiy  a  hu^  and 
influential  parfy^  particularly  among  the  mercantile  classes,  were  heartily  anxious 
to  bring  about  any  crisis  wln'ch  might  unite  them  to  Francf.  'What  is  the 
worth  of  all  the  ."owenirs  of  our  ovai  countrv^,  when  compared  to  an  open  market 
for  our  goods  and  mauufactures  ?  Is  not  a  return  ui  iiftcen  per  cent,  upon  your 
capital  Better  dian  all  the  ehehm  dSt  reiraUe  that  ever  rang  ? — Sismondi  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  institutions  of  hit  natrre  oountrjry  yet  he  was  equally  distressed  at 
the  thought  of  participating  in  any  ft^ch'ng  of  angry  hostility  towards  his  f  l!ow- 
citizens,  with  w-liom  it  was  his  duty  to  live  in  peace  and  fjood-will.  His  bodily 
sufierin^gs  increased ;  but  thev  urged  him.  as  it  were,  to  labor  yet  more  intensely 
upon  his  Utfanryd — fQod.  be  thanked,*  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  inend,  *I  can  yet 
find  entertainment  in  m^  work :  in  ns  months  more,  I  shaU  cnnplete  the  task  of 
my  life  ;  but  I  must  do  it  now  or  never :  if  I  Iny  my  pen  down  but  for  a  day,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  resume  work  attain.*  Tluvi'  1  u-s  before  he  expired,  he  was 
still  able  to  correct  the  proofs  of  the  last  sheet  ut  liia  twenty^-iiinth  volume.  "  To 
the  end  his  patience  seemed  to  incnase  in  pro|)ortion  to  his  soffbrings,  end  while 
he  had  somethintr  to  do^  he  remained  vp,**  said  his  sorrowing  widow.  His  last 
words,  his  last  writings,  were  the  emanations  of  toidemess  and  affectionate  conso- 
lation for  the  dear  companion  of  Iiis  life,  for  the  kind  friends,  for  the  relations 
whom  he  flattered  himself  he  should  again  embrace.  He  was  unaware  that  his 
end  was  so  6st  appvoaching,  and  was  pkumine  ezconions  for  the  following  year. 
But  his  disease  grew  rapidly  ^^  orse,  his  stomaoi  refused  all  nowidmieiily  and  he 
died  on  the  SSth  of  Joo%  1842^  in  the  ojdy-zunth  year  of  his  age. 
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It  \m  often  been  a  subject  of  oomplamt,  that  we  are  lew  acqiiamted 
vith  tbe  history  of  modem  people,  than  that  of  the  Gk  l  I^s  and 
Bomans  that  we  are  lew  informed  of  their  politics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  institutions ;  and  that  our  feelings  for  their  records  are 

less  lively  than  for  those  of  antitjuity.  Modern  history,  it  is  said, 
excites  but  a  languid  interest ;  and,  in  ^\nte  of  the  repeated  efforts  of 
those  who  desire  to  learn,  it  almost  immediately  escapes  the  memory. 

This  reproach  has  heen  justly  made  in  a  more  particular  muiuier  of 
the  History  of  France,  because  the  need  of  the  knowledge  is  more 
universal.  It  is  felt,  not  by  the  French  alone,  but  by  all  Europeans. 
The  central  ntuation  of  FraDoe»  her  power,  the  long  duration  of  the 
monarchy,  the  supremacy  which,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  she  has 
acquired  over  all  the  West,  have  so  linked  her  destiny  with  all  others, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  European  nations  are  nearly  always  pre- 
ceded by  those  of  France,  and,  after  the  national  history,  it  is  the 
History  of  France  that  each  of  them  ought  especially  to  study.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Northern  Spain,  Savoy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land, have  formed  part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  either  Merovingians 
or  Carlovingians.  It  is  from  their  submission  to  that  monarchy,  that 
comnicijccs  in  those  countries  the  history  of  all  those  people  which 
now  iiihal  it  them ;  that  of  the  British  Isles  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  Hi^story  of  France  by  the  rivalry  of  the  English,  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Scotch.  Thus  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  are  incessantly 
brought  hack  by  the  dearest  interests  to  study  the  annals  of  IVance, 
iHulst  they  are  almost  immediately  repulsed  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  written. 

Not  but  that  the  history  of  France  has  been  alternately  the  object  of 
the  laborious  researches  of  the  erudite,  and  the' speculations  of  philo- 
sophers. All  that  the  national  pride,  veneration  for  antiquity,  respect 
ior  illustrion«  names  and  races  has  been  able  to  inspire,  with  patience, 
'^ith  perseverance,  with  ingenious  criticism  and  the  art  of  historic 
divination,  has  hccn  exhausted  by  the  learned,  to  withdraw  from  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  origin  of  the  monarchy.  All  that  the 
force  of  a  speculative  spirit,  entlmsiasm  lor  ihe  kings,  for  the  nobility, 
for  the  antient  laws,  for  religion,  and  even  for  liberty,  has  been  able  to 
inspu^,  inth  ingemous  theories,  with  eloquence,  with  poetry,  with 
ptmosophic  meditation,  has  been  set  to  work  by  men  of  rare  talent,  for 
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proper  arrangement,  for  explaining  one  fact  by  anotner,  for  reviving 
the  facts  which  are  known  to  us,  without  our  finding  the  vivifying 
principle  which  has  caused  the  hirth  of  either. 

What  then  is  the  cause  which  can  despoil  of  all  interest,  a  history 
enriched  by  so  many  great  events;  a  history  in  whirb  each  name, 
whether  of  place  or  of  family,  recalls  remem!)raTices  ^vhich  are  dear, 
ought  to  speak  to  our  imagination  ;  each  fact  exphiiiiiiig  itself  by  cus- 
toms or  opinions  "wliic  h  still  exist,  or  of  which  have  left  traces  ;  by 
the  rights  which  we  yet  enjoy,  or  which  we  have  rt^relLed  when  they 
were  ravishing  us,  ought  to  awake  our  attention  ? 

I  think  it  can  be  answered,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  great  cause 
of  the  coldness  of  the  History  of  France,  and  of  nearly  all  modem 
histories,  is  their  want  of  truth;  of  that  complete  truth,  without 
reserve,  without  hidden  meaning,  which  is  found  only  in  the  historians 
of  antiquity.  No  modem  history  has  been  absolutely  free  from  those 
falsehoods  of  course,  from  those  conventional  flatteries,  from  those 
respectful  omissions  which  entirely  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  writer, 
and  our  understanding:  of  the  events  wliich  he  relates,  since  their  con- 
nexion escapes  us.  Religion,  and  the  policy  of  the  State,  those  two 
great  levers  which  put  human  society  in  motion,  have  never  been 
touched  on  with  full  frankness ;  have  not  always  had  the  blame  openly 
attached  to  them,  especially  when  one  would  have  thought  it  was  de- 
served. The  very  writers  who  wished  to  attack  the  diurch  or  the 
monarchy,  have  veiled  accusations  sometimes  exaggerated,  under  pro- 
testations  which  were  no  less  false ;  their  declarations  of  respect  were 
to  serve  as  a  mask  for  their  aggressions ;  they  seemed  to  reckon  that 
their  readers  would  not  take  to  the  letter  all  their  words,  and  they  have 
employed  much  skill  to  deprive  themselves  of  that  character  of  good 
faith,  most  essential  for  all  who  wish  to  be  listened  to,  to  preserve. 

The  slavery  of  the  press  has  not  alone  hindered  those  who  have 
written  history  from  telling  the  truth  as  they  have  seen  and  known  it. 
The  authority  which  is  attributed  to  past  times  has  unnaturalized 
historical  criticism  by  pressing;  it  into  the  service  of  all  parties  and  all 
ambitions.  Many  great  wiilcrs  have  not' hesitated  to  torture  facts  to 
present  under  their  security  opinions  of  which  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  expose  the  theory ;  many  others  have  thought  of  sedng  in 
the  past  all  that  they  desired  in  the  present,  all  the  principles  which 
they  invoked.  In  history  have  been  sought  the  rights  of  the  ])resent 
generation,  and  not  examples  to  guide  posterity ;  of  past  ages  has  been 
demanded  the  measure  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  or  that  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  if  nothing  could  exist  to-day  but  what 
existed  }r<tf  relay;  and  truth  has  suffered  by  it,  because  all  parties 
have  liiNK  presented  antient  events,  to  make  arms  in  favor  of  new 
pretensHttis. 

History  is  the  basis  of  all  the  social  sciences,  but  it  is  because  it 
presents  us  the  collection  of  all  the  lessons  which  experience  has  given. 
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not  that  of  all  the  titles  which  force  or  fraud  have  been  able  to  acquire. 
The  legisUitor,  in  giving  society  an  organization,  ought  to  seek  all  that 
^hich  can  tend  to  the  moral  development  of  men  and  to  their  good. 
His  only  guide  in  this  research  is  experience;  now,  he  cannot  enlighten 
\iimse\f  by  his  own,  for  the  result  ot"  laws  and  of  j)olitical  institutions 
sometimes  waits  during  many  generations.  It  is  then,  that  of  the  world 
winch  he  must  consult.  He  should  compare  the  effects  of  the  same 
cause  in  many  countries,  in  many  circumstances,  in  order  to  disengage 
that  cause  of  all  the  events  whieh  embarrass  it  A  smgle  fact,  a  single 
event,  can  scarcely  he  regarded  in  tbis  science  as  an  instructive  ex- 
ample, because  it  is  too  difficult  to  assign  its  true  cause,  to  strip  it  of  all 
that  is  dependent  ui)on  incidents  which  will  never  be  reproduced.  It  is 
too  difficult,  in  judging  of  an  isolated  fact,  to  account,  for  received  habits, 
rooted  prejudices,  opinions  dominant  in  a  certain  age,  for  a  point  of 
honor  proper  to  a  prirticul  ir  ])ef)ple,  for  the  state  of  richness  or  poverty, 
whether  of  pastoral,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  industrv,  of  the 
servile,  paid,  or  independent  condition  of  the  inferior  classes  ot  society. 
To  compare  the  Spartans  of  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  Franks  of 
the  time  ol  Clovis,  to  the  French  of  our  day,  would  be  to  employ 
ezperienoe  to  give  authority  to  absurdity;  for  what  contented  our 
fathers  would  frequently  be  offensive  to  us.  But  if  isolated  effects, 
which  we  attribute  to  an  institution,  cannot  but  lead  us  into  error, 
effects  constantly  analagous  in  like  institutions,  o£fer  us  the  only  evidence 
of  which  the  social  sciences  are  susceptible. 

Men,  in  contracting  the  association  which  forms  political  bodies, 
must  have  had  in  \'iew  a  double  end,  first  their  happiness,  then  their 
moral  perfection.  It  is  not  an  anterior  contract,  it  is  not  the  primitive 
engagement  that  now  binds  them  to  the  state  of  which  they  form  part; 
they  sacrifice  daily  a  part  of  their  rights  in  return  for  a  certain  social 
protection.  They  are  and  remain  one  people,  not  because  of  the  past, 
but  because  of  the  future,  because  of  the  security  which  they  expect 
from  political  order,  because  of  the  moral  development  which  union, 
stiength,peace,  liberty,  and  happiness  ought  to  produce  in  them.  The 
law,  the  constitutional  order  of  States,  does  not  loundAl^ right.  On  the 
contrary,  that  law,  that  constitutioinl  order,  are  but  the  means  of 
securing  the  anterior  right  which  belongs  to  all  men,  to  the  happy  and 
to  the  virtuous,  the  means  of  maintaining  on  equitable  terms  the  daily 
exchange  which  the  citizen  makes  of  part  of  his  independence  for  a  cer- 
tain protection.  The  advantage  of  all  may  exact  that  in  the  name  of 
all,  each  should  be  in  his  turn  ohlii^ed  to  accept  the  terms  of  that  ex- 
change, so  that  it  be  at  least  uniform  ;  hut  nothing  will  dispense  the 
legislate) t  from  rendering  that  exchan<re  advantageous.  The  citizen  is 
liot  allowed  to  say,  on  refusing  to  iultil  the  social  obhgations,  that  he 
has  never  given  bis  consent,  the  advantage  of  all  exacts  that  this  consent 
be  suppos^.  But  the  citizen,  but  the  nation,  are  always  admitted  to 
plead  that  the  condition  of  the  association  is  injurious  and  useless,  / 
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that  it  deprives  them  of  more  rights  than  it  gives  them  privilep;es,  that 
it  has  not  been  calcuhited  for  the  advantage  of  all,  or  that  it  does  not 
produce  that  advantage,  that  it  renders  man  unhappy  or  that  it  ahases 
him,  that  it  attacks  liis  enjoyments  or  his  virtues,  that  it  is  ojiposed 
eitlier  to  his  prosperity,  or  to  his  improvement.  It  is  in  Ihe  name  of 
this  universal  adv  unlade  alone,  that  society  exists  ;  it  is  only  by  reasoa 
of  the  fruite  which  man  expects  from  it,  that  society  has  acquired  its 
rights ;  all  those  rights  are  annihilated  if  the  aim  is  missed,  if  the 
association  is  oppressive. 

Thus  the  law  or  order  which  has  not  for  its  end  and  effect  this  con- 
stant  progress  of  the  human  species  towards  its  moral  amelioration  and 
happiness  as  it  existed  in  the  first  historical  times,  is  not  the  less 
susceptible  of  reform  or  abolition,  because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
primitive  right  of  the  human  species,  its  most  antient  and  imprescriptible 
right.  The  law  or  order  that  usurpation  or  violence  sliall  have  estab- 
lished but  of  which  the  result  will  be  to  render  men  better  and  lini  pu  i  , 
becomes  legitimate  by  that  result,  because  it  is  the  only  end  and  I  lie 
only  security  of  all  law.  Time  or  duration  is  not  a  principle  of  right, 
hnt  a  means  of  stability,  a  guarantee  of  experience ;  law  ought  to  be 
judged  by  history  insteeid  of  being  founded  upon  history.  After  we 
have  said  that  our  forefathers  have  done  thus,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  have  done  well ;  otherwise  their  example  shows  us 
what  we  must  avoid,  not  what  we  must  follow. 

Not  thus  has  history  been  considered  in  France  ;  it  has  always  been 
wished  to  make  it  serve  to  estnhlish  the  rights  either  of  kings,  or  of 
dukes  and  peers,  or  of  jiarlianient,  or  of  the  people  ;  instead  of  de- 
manding from  it  an  account  of  the  errors  of  every  power  in  order  to 
avoid  til  em  in  future,  men  no  less  ingenious  than  learned,  have  for 
this  j)ui  jiuse,  violated  all  the  facts,  in  order  to  call  them  to  the  help  of 
their  theories  ;  for  their  respect  for  the  past  could  not  arrest  the  flight 
of  their  imagination,  they  have  indeed,  neaiiy  always  created  an  anti- 
quity which  agrees  with  their  desires,  in  order  afterwards  to  invoke  the 
rights  which  they  have  founded.  Boulainvilliers,  Dubos,  Montesquieu* 
the  Abb^  de  Mably,  and  more  than  one  party  writer  of  our  day,  has 
sought  in  the  antient  monarchy  for  an  authority  for  that  whidi  he 
regrets  or  which  he  wishes  to  establish.  Facts  should  be  considered 
with  more  impartialitv,  they  should  be  represented  under  their  tme 
colors,  and  less  sacriticed  to  the  spirit  of  system  ;  it  should  never  be 
lost  sight  i)f,  that  an  antient  practice  does  not  prove  a  right  any  more 
than  au  abuse,  and  that  the  past  ought  to  enlighten,  but  that  it  does 
not  bind  us. 

This  reproach  can,  in  part,  also  be  addressed  to  the  civilians  and 
other  learned  men,  of  Germany,  who  by  their  immense  researches, 
their  ingenious  criticism,  and  their  tact  in  compilation,  have  caused 
the  antient  fiw^ts  to  spring  forth  as  new  truths,  and  illuminated,  at  this 
day,  the  antiquities  common  to  the  Franks  and  Germans,  with  a 
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brilliancy  totally  nnexpected.   Bat  they,  too,  have  fallen  in  lore  with 
thear  work,  they,  too,  have  ptesented  to  the  admiration  or  for  the  imita- 
tion of  their  contemporaries,  the  antique  institutions  which  they  have 
^Boovered  or  divined;  incessantly  occupied  in  claiming  of  their  princes 
rights  of  citizenship,   and  of  denizenship,  which  are  refused  them, 
tlipy  too  have  thouj^ht  it  their  duty  to  demand  them  as  anticnt 
Ikrmanic  i  i'j.hts,  and  they  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rights  of  which  tliey  speak  ought  to  he  juda:ed  by  their  results; 
that  the  liberty,  justice  and  wisdom  of  tlieir  fatliers,  the  marks  of 
which  they  pretend  lo  find  tlauughout  their  legislation,  would  especially 
proclaim  a  prosperity  which  we  vainly  seek  in  history,  at  the  epoch 
when  that  legislation  was  in  its  vigor. 

Historic  troth  has  heen  almost  universally  altered  in  still  another 
manner,  by  a  partiality  that  most  historians  have  imposed  upon  them* 
selves  as  a  national  duty.  They  have  believed  that  their  patriotism 
called  them  before  all  things  to  make  tliemselves  the  advocates  of  the 
nation  and  its  princes,  to  dissimulate  their  cruelty,  to  excuse  their 
weakness,  to  explain  their  injustice,  and  to  show  that  despite  the 
te-tiniony  of  foreign  historians  or  of  later  events,  all  the  French  kings, 
ail  tlie  kinE^  even  of  the  province  of  France  of  which  they  have 
written  u  particular  iustory,  have  always  been  good  or  great  men,  that 
their  armies  have  always  been  victorious ;  that  their  people,  except 
when  they  threw  off  the  legitimate  authority,  have  always  been  wise 
and  happy.  Trom  the  earliest  history  of  France  to  the  latest,  this 
system  has  never  been  abandoned ;  in  our  own  day  even,  an  illustrious 
writer  is  announced  as  willing,  in  a  new  history  of  fVance,  to  cry  up 
the  glory  of  the  men  of  times  passed.  Among  all  nations  that  are  not 
free,  the  historians  have  imposed  on  themselves  the  same  task,  because 
they  occupy  themselves  much  more  with  the  judgment  of  others,  than 
their  own  sciiliineDts.  or  the  result  of  an  experience  of  which  they  are 
Out  permitted  to  make  use. 

But  certainly,  this  vanitv  supposes  within  one,  a  very  small  estimate 
of  oneself.  He  must  very  much  mistrust  the  truth  who  thus  incessantly 
labors  to  mask  it.  The  French  nation  is  great  enou^  and  glorious 
enough  not  to  be  embarrassed  at  the  remembrance  of  its  reverses  and 
itaiigittlts ;  and  one  is  at  onoe  able  to  say  of  the  men  at  arms  of  IVands  I. 
thai  tikeu  were  bui  armed  haret^  without  their  fearing  at  this  day  that 
we  doubt  their  courage.  If  it  were  true  that  an  entire  generation,  that 
several  even,  had  allowed  the  valor  of  which  this  nation  has  given  so 
many  proofs  to  become  completely  extinct,  far  from  dissimulating  this 
fact,  or  of  stifling  the  memory  of  it,  it  must  be  preciously  gathered 
in  order  to  seek  its  explanation  in  tlie  institutions  of  that  epoch. 
Whilst  all  our  study  ought  to  be  to  ascend  to  causes,  sliaii  we  discover 
any  if  we  suppress  the  effects  ? 

The  dissimulation  of  the  vices  of  government,  is  on  the  part  of  the  y 
Uatorian,  still  mojte  imprudeat  and  more  criminal.   In  collecting  the 
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national  monuments,  it  is  less  of  the  reputation  of  the  dead  than  the 
salvation  of  the  Hving  tbat  ve  ought  to  think.  Clods,  Philip  the  Fair, 
or  Louis  XIII.,  suffer  not  hy  the  reproaches  which  will  be  cast  on  their 

memory;  but  the  sufferings  which  tlicy  inflicted  on  their  contemporaries, 
will  yet  be  renewed  towards  us  or  towards  our  descendants,  it  we  learn 
not  hy  their  example  what  perfidy  can  he  allied  to  a  false  piety,  what 
crimes  can  be  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  policy  ;  what  cruelty  can 
he  the  result  of  a  single  weakness ;  if  wc  see  not  in  all  to  what  abyss 
absolute  power  hurries  us  along.  W  liat  should  wc  learn  upon  the 
education  of  princes,  upon  the  discontents  of  the  people,  upon  the 
intrigues  of  ministers,  if  we  are  always  shown  kings  otherwise  than 
they  have  really  been?  of  what  service  are  the  portraits  so  advantageous, 
the  justifications  so  skilfully  written  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  in  father 
Plancher ;  of  the  Visigothic  kings  in  fathers  Vic  and  Vaissette ;  of  all 
the  kings  of  France  in  father  Daniel  ?  What  lesson  does  the  abbe 
Vclly  pre  in  making  theapolog}^  of  Brunchault  herself,  whilst  kings 
and  their  subjects  ought  to  draw  instruction  irom  her  frightful  punish- 
ment ? 

It  is  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  historian,  and  of  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  his  work,  it  is  with  a  more  conscientious 
feeling  of  that  entire  truth  which  we  owe  to  our  readers,  without 
tampering,  without  subterfuge,  without  hidden  meaning,  that  we  have 
undertaken  the  history  of  the  French,  and  of  which  we  now  publish 
the  two  first  Parts.  We  shall  not  endeavor  to  heighten  the  glory,  or 
to  redouble  the  shame  of  the  kings  or  of  the  people,  who  have  passed 
before  us  over  this  land;  we  shall  neither  exaggerate  their  vices  or 
their  crimes ;  we  shall  never  stop  to  ask  if  the  reader  after  what  we 
are  about  to  recount  to  him,  love  France  more  or  less,  if  he  he  more 
or  less  proud  of  his  country,  if  he  will  be  more  or  less  attached  to  her 
laws,  her  religion,  the  antique  forms  of  her  government,  or  the  fami- 
lies from  whicli  his  fathers  arc  descended.  We  have  not  felt  that 
confidence  in  our  own  opinions  winch  will  make  us  pieiei-  imy  doctrine 
whatever  to  experience,  and  which  will  make  us  treat  our  readers  as 
great  children  to  whom  we  shall  reveal  only  the  truths  which  we  judge 
useful  for  them.  All  truths  have  equally  in  our  eyes  a  common  right, 
it  is  from  them  as  a  whole  that  public  reason,  very  superior  to  that  of 
any  individual,  will  deduce  its  fundamental  rules.  Our  business  is  to 
seek  only  that  which  has  really  existed;  to  assemble  thus  and  to 
present  to  nil  eyes  the  results  of  all  the  experiences  which  have  been 
attemjited  upon  our  ancestors  aiid  upon  ourselves 

It  will  then  be  without  retention,  without  hidden  meaning,  without 
desiring  to  establish  a  system  whic^h  we  shall  examine  iiom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  monarchy,  the  effects  of  the  despotism  of  the 
conquering  army,  over  the  manners,  over  the  riches,  over  the  population, 
and  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  conquered  country  and  over  its  own 
character;  that  we  shall  seek  later  what  was  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
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wbich  succeeded  to  nearly  all  the  rights  acqiiired  by  the  sword,  and  what 
became  in  its  hands  of  rcli2::ion  and  morals,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
the  people  which  it  governed.  We  shall  afterwards  wish  to  know  wliat 
was  the  fate  of  mankind  wlien  the  nation  was  only  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  proprietors  who  had  divided  the  territory  of  this  beautiful 
France  as  a  private  patrimony,  and  for  whom  Anjou  or  Poitou  was  but 
a  ^reat  farm,  that  the  lord  cultivated  for  his  proht,  with  a  certain  number 
of  oxen  or  filaves.  We  shall  wish  to  know  how  the  abuse  of  power  could 
completely  stifle  the  antient  valor ;  and  if  at  a  shameful  period,  a 
writer,  a  subject  of  the  Carlovingians,  owns  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  become  the  most  cowardly  of  man,  hr  from  suppressing  his 
testimony,  we  shall  eagerly  receive  it  in  order  to  know  thus  the  cause 
of  so  strange  a  change,  When  the  national  valor  awakes,  we  shall  wish 
to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it ;  what  were  the  consequences  of  those 
private  wars  which  broke  out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  France ; 
and  if  the  feudaUty  of  tlie  eleventh  century]  gave  birth  to  any  virtues, 
we  shall  wish  to  know  at  what  price  they  were  purchased. 

Later  stiii,  the  tyranny  of  the  great  in  their  provinces  and  their 
successive  fall,  the  miser}'  of  the  peasants,  thehr  revolts  and  their  fury, 
the  imprudence  of  the  fordgn  wars  and  thdr  reverses,  the  incapacity 
of  the  kings  and  its  consequences,  the  corruption  of  the  national 
religion  and  the  convulsions  which  were  occasioned  by  the  efforts  made 
to  refonn  it ;  finally,  the  yet  recent  growth  of  despotism,  its  rapid  pro- 
gress, the  honorable  resistance  of  some  bodies  which  defended  the 
remnant  of  a  liberty  always  claimed  and  never  known  ;  the  abasement 
of  those  who  always  called  themselves  knights,  when  they  were  no 
more  than  valets  or  courtisans,  are  thin L^s  nnportaiit  to  know%  whic  h 
it  behoves  us  to  study  w'ell,  rather  than  the  high  deeds  of  war ;  for  as 
to  the  latter,  all  nations,  barbarous  and  civilized,  free  and  enslaved, 
conquermg  and  coucj^uered,  religious  and  infidel,  have  power,  at  one 
period  or  other  of  their  history  to  produce  and  equal  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  history  when  one  gives  it  this  direction^ 
too  often  arrests  the  mind  upon  sorrowful  remembrances,  and  nourishes 
painful  feelings.  We  shall  have  to  recount  atrocious  crimes  which 
never  drew  upon  their  authors  the  deserved  chastisement,  of  harrowing 
sufferings,  a  state  of  misery  and  despair,  from  which  we  should  be 
eager  to  turn  our  eyes  if  it  were  presented  to  us  in  a  fiction.  But  a 
friend  of  mankind  ought  to  ap])roach  the  study  of  histor\  willi  tliat 
species  of  firmness,  that  he  who  Welshes  to  relieve  his  fellow-man, 
carries  to  the  study  of  medicine  or  surgery.  He  must  not  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  human  species,  all  repulsive  thoug;li 
it  be,  for  we  should  not  make  progress  in  the  art  of  war  without 
knowing  its  evils ;  we  shall  not  remedy  the  sufferings  of  our  nature, 
without  having  learned  what  is  that  nature  when  it  is  left  to  itseff,  and 
how  it  is  modified  by  each  of  the  institutions  which  the  chiefs  of 
societo  have  given  them.   What  should  we  say  of  a  doctor  who. 
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baVing  employed  poisons  among  his  remedies,  knew  not  wliat  sorrows, 
what  heart  rendings,  what  fatal  consequences  they  have  produced ; 

who  opposed  the  })ublication  of  his  fi\tal  experiences  in  order  to  spare 
the  sensibility  of  his  leaders,  or  not  to  discredit  aconite  and  corrosive 

sublimate  ? 

There  are  also  poisons  which  we  are  constrained  to  employ  in  the 
social  order.  Absolute  power,  either  of  a  siniz;le  man  or  of  an  assembly 
of  men  is  a  poison  ;  the  absolute  empire  of  the  muiLiLude  is  a  poison  ; 
fenatism  and  superstition  is  a  poison;  unhetief  is  also  a  poison.  Where 
then  is  a  smgle  eSetiL  of  theirs  whkh  we  can  consdentionsly  disgoise 
£roni  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  these  same  poisons  will  douhtiess  be 
ofiered  as  medicines  ?  We  are  told  that  the  lowest  superstition,  that 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  manners,  that  the  servility  of  the  lowest 
classes,  that  the  annihilation  of  all  justice,  of  all  salutary  fear  for  the 
Most  High,  did  not  hinder  that  universal  heroism  that  we  have  called 
chivalry,  and  that  never  existed  but  in  brilluuit  tictions ;  rather  than 
lose  this  sweet  illusion  and  dt  stroy  this  poetic  world,  we  do  violence  to 
lustory,  and  refuse  to  see  that  such  a  social  state  has  produced  only 
intolerable  suffering  and  the  abatement  of  feudalism. 

Perhaps  the  principal  cause  which  has  rendered  these  times  of  oppres- 
sion and  universal  suffering  in  which  we  have  placed  chivalry  dear  to 
our  imagination,  is  to  be  sought  in  onr  vanity.  At  the  time  when  these 
illnstrious  families,  whose  names  have  become  familiar  to  ns,  were 
commencing,  the  custom  began  of  giving  them  names,  and  each  of  us 
hopes  to  prolong  his  existence  by  discovering  some  more  links  to  add 
to  the  chain  of  his  ancestry.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  sen- 
timent, we  shall  reproach  ourselves  if  we  neglect  any  of  the  threads 
which  can  connect  times  past  to  time  present.  All  the  records,  even 
those  of  families,  form,  in  more  than  one  respect,  the  identity  and  in- 
dividuality of  a  nation.  The  fear  of  sparing  too  much  the  prejudices 
oi  the  antients,  will  not  make  us  repulse  what  they  have  which  is  truly 
national,  and  by  following  the  history  of  all  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  capital  and  of  the  court,  we  preserve  the  great  names  with 
the  same  respect  that  attaches  itself  to  all  the  monuments  that  have 
triumphed  over  time,  whether  they  bring  to  mind  victories  or  defeats, 
misfortunes  and  crimes,  or  success  and  virtues. 

Those  who  have  written  upon  the  history  of  France  before  the 
press  w'as  free,  have  been  obliged  to  propose  an  end,  totally  different 
from  thnt  towards  wliich  we  now  aim.  Thcv  have  been  obliged  to 
interdict  themselves  from  that  philosophical  examination  which  would 
have  revealed  to  them  the  true  connection  of  effects  with  their  causes ; 
the  history  of  their  country  has  been  for  them,  a  rhetorical  exercise  ; 
they  have  borrowed  from  a  romance,  from  poetry,  all  that  could 
animate  and  give  it  an  interest  of  which  it  appemd  to  them  void. 
Thsff  have  with  this  view,  placed  as  it  were  under  the  microscropic 
lens,  certain  periods  that  appear  to  them  more  brilliant,  or  more 
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clttvalric,  such  as  the  wars  witli  the  English  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  or  the  campaigns  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth,  whilst 
they  have  run  over  with  extreme  rapidity  a  series  ul  centuries  less 
picturesque  or  less  poetical,  less  rich  in  fomily  records,  less  flattering 
to  their  vanity,  hut  perhaps  not  less  abounding  with  instruction. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  a  more  equal  proportion  between  the 
centuries  that  emhrace  the  history  of  France,  at  least  as  much  as  will 
be  permitted  by  the  extreme  insufficiency  of  materials  for  some  periods, 
and  their  extreme  abundance  for  others.  As  to  the  first,  we  shall 
never  permit  oiir«plves  to  supply  by  conjectures  what  it  is  impossible 
we  can  know,  and  we  should  believe  ourselves  to  have  f1one  enough  by 
shewing  loyally  to  our  readers  that  barrier  to  our  knowledge,  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  cross ;  but  as  to  the  second,  we  do  not  beheve 
ourselves  obhged  to  relate  or  to  exhaust  those  original  memoirs  to  the 
rich  source  of  which  most  of  our  readers  will  be  charmed  to  liave 
recourse,  after  having  read  a  general  history.  The  revolution,  by  in- 
terrapting  the  transmission  of  rights  and  privileges,  has  put  ait  past 
centuries  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  us.  They  ought  all  to  serve 
to  ill  tiiict  us ;  none  of  them  now  govern  us  by  its  mstitutions. 

When  Louis  the  XVIth.  mounted  the  throne,  thirteen  centuries  had 
elapsed  since  the  Roman  dominion  had  ceased  in  Gaul.  These  thirteen 
centuries  have  formed  the  French  nation,  and  given  it  the  spirit,  the 
character,  tlie  prejudices,  the  remembrances,  that  its  leirislators  ought 
to  know,  In  which  they  ought  to  understand  how  to  prutit  m  future,  in 
order  to  secure  its  happiness.  France,  a  prey  during  these  thirteen 
centuries  to  a  constant  fermentation,  was  incessantly  decomposed  and 
recoiuposed.  It  ib  always  called  a  monarchy,  but  its  constitution  in 
one  century  did  not  resemble  that  in  the  one  preceding.  All  was 
changed  with  each  generation,  the  manners,  the  laws,  the  rights  of  the 
throne,  of  the  nobl^  and  of  religion,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
These  incessant  revolutions,  it  is  true,  a])pear  to  us  involved  in  the 
common  obscurity,  that  covers  the  times  which  we  denominate  ignorant 
and  barbarous ;  but  even  the  disgust  which  they  inspire,  sustains  a  pre- 
judice that  is  favorable  to  them,  for  we  attribute  to  the  institutions  of 
centuries,  what  we  refuse  to  acknowledge^  a  stabihty  they  could  never 
obtain. 

If  life  and  health  remain  with  me  until  the  close  of  the  task  that  I 
impose  u]>uri  myself,  1  shall  ask  from  these  thirteen  centuries  the  lesson 
upon  the  social  scienceb  which  they  hold  in  reserve  for  us.  I  apply 
myself,  above  all,  to  make  known  that  successive  progress  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  that  mterior  organization,  that  state  of  well- 
betng  or  of  trouble,  which  we  ought  to  regard  as  the  grand  result  of 
pnblK:  institutions,  and  which  alone  can  teach  us  to  djstingoish  with 
certainty  what  merits  our  admiration  or  our  blame. 

'  I  beUeve  I  ought,  in  concluding,  to  say  something  on  the  method  ^ 
that  1  have  adopt^  in  working  upon  die  antient  documents.   I  flatter 
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myself  that  from  the  first  dance  no  reader  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  this  history  is  not,  like  many  others,  a  compilation  made  from 
compilations.*  But  what  is  more,  my  worlv  lias  been  commenced  and 
acliieved  upon  the  originals,  according  to  the  council  bcl'ore  given  me 
by  the  j^reat  historian,  Jean  de  Miiller.  I  have  sought  lii^^tory  in  con- 
temporaries, such  as  it  appeared  to  them,  and  it  is  only  after  having 
exhausted  them,  after  having  formed  my  own  judgment  without  pre- 
vention, without  any  desire  to  see  one  system  prevail  rather  than 
another,  without  laboring  to  collect  proofs  for  my  opinion  (for  it  arises 
only  after  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  not  before),  that  I  have  had 
recourse  to  later  writers.  Tlien  only  have  I  often  learned  the  existence 
of  historic  controversies  which  I  did  not  before  anticipate.  Doubtless 
it  has  resulted  more  than  once  that  I  have  been  but  imperfectly 
informed  of  the  works  of  many  modern  writers  ;  perhaps  some  points 
that  they  have  enlightened  have  continued  obscure  with  me.  It  follows 
then,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  any  other  part  of  tlie  history  of 
France  than  that  which  1  have  written,  ami  that  my  judgment  remains 
suspended  on  all  that  series  of  facts  which  commences  where  I  leave 
off.  This  incomplete  view  of  my  subject  may  lead  me  into  many 
errors,  hut  the  contrary  method  has  I  think  resulted  in  much  greater 
defects.  History,  in  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appears  to  me  so  new,  so 
different  from  what  I  supjiosed  it,  that  it  seems  to  have  gained  more 
by  my  keeping  guard  against  the  prejudices  of  compilers,  than  I  have 
been  able  to  lose  by  renouncing  their  lights. 


(A)  An  indication  of  the  nntlirritie^  upon  whirli  Irrly^  i!!  he  fnnnrl  in  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  When  the  names  of  mau^  authors  are  placed  in  oue  uote,  it  must  not  be 
ooneUided  tbat  each  oontaint  all  the  arcnnutanoee  tint  1  have  mentioned,  but  that  one  hti 
•applied  me  irith  ooe  fact,  another  with  another.  Sometimes  for  events  of  ageneral  interest 
I  flssemWein  one  note  all  the  authors  ^ho  hnvp  spoken  of  them,  although  in  a  contradictory 
tuonner ;  I  think  myself  bound  to  put,  occasioualiy,  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  a  revieMr 
of  all  the  authoriHee,  in  order  that  he  may  know  altogelher  what  are  the  materials  which 
he  must  have  passed  in  review  for  each  period ;  oftener,  on  tlie  contrary,  I  cite  only  a 
single  historian,  though  1  have  ioHprrted  many  ;  but  in  that  ca^e  it  is  the  one  who  appears 
to  merit  more  confidence,  or  upon  wlkuse  faith  some  particular  tliiug  rests  which  is  not 
found  in  others.  In  general,  I  proposed,  by  these  dtationa  to  pnt  eveij  impartial  reader 
in  a  wny  to  verify  mj  wttckj  na  to  foim  his  jodgmeiit  npon  ua  same  materials  that  I 
have  formed  mine* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SUMMARY  OF   THE    E>'ENT8  OF   WHICH  OAUl.  WA8  THE   THEATRE  BEFORE 
THE  INVASION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Two  nations  of  a  dissimilar  character,  and  of  which  the  institutions  were  totally 
different,  the  GaiUs  and  the  French,  have  successively  possessed  the  beautiful 
country  which  extends  from  the  Alps  and  the  Khine  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  t^yo 
seas-  the  history  of  the  one  is  independent  of  that  of  the  other,  each  is  complete  in 
itself  Not  but  that  many  among  those  who  were  afteni^'ard8  called  French,  drew 
their' ori<rin  from  the  antient  Gauls,  or  that  the  race  of  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  been  entirely  renovated.  But  twice  the  Gauls  were  plunged  into  barbarism, 
and  twice  they  were  extricated  in  different  ways.  A  peo|)lc  has  its  life  as  well  as 
an  individual;  each  time  it  recommences,  it  is  a  new  nation  which  succeeds  the 
old  one  •  progress'more  or  less  slow,  enlightenment  more  or  less  irregular,  public 
virtues,  natiomd  feelings,  and  ci>'ilization,  form  this  life.  It  presents  to  us  m  turn 
the  nation's  infancy,  its  youth,  its  manhood,  and  when  that  is  finished,  its  decline. 
This  continuance  of  existence,  this  unity  of  national  life,  has  existed  ammig  the 
French  since  the  fifth  centun"  of  the  Christian  era.  No  other  nation  m  Europe 
has  enioycd  so  long  an  existence  and  ])resented  such  an  extended  series  of  memo- 
rable events.  To  confound  the  history  of  the  French  with  that  of  the  Gauls,  would 
be  to  cause  the  first  to  lose  that  unity  which  distinmushes  them. 

Scarcely  any  memorials  remain  of  the  time  when  the  savaj^e  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  first  came  out  of  their  forests.  We  know  only  that  they  formed  themselves 
into  communities,  cultivated  the  earth,  built  themselves  towns,  betook  themselves 
to  commerce,  and  acknowledgetl  those  chiefs  who,  f^  ithout  enslaving  them  curbed 
their  passions.  The  power  of  their  priests,  whom  they  called  druids,  balanced  that 
of  their  mamstrates ;  it  facilitated  tlie  establishment  of  their  laws,  and  enforced 
them  by  the"  ombre  terrors  of  their  religious  ceremonies ;  it  hastened  their  first 
development,  and  associated  the  entire  bwly  of  the  people,  much  better  than  could 
have  been  done  by  institutions  wholly  political.  But  it  subsequently  arrested  their 
DTOsrress  by  an  insurmountable  barrier.  Many  new  ideas,  superior  perhaps  to  those 
which  each  individual  had  power  to  acquire  by  his  own  mental  energy,  were 
diffiised  by  the  druids  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  The  sentiment  of 
instico  and  of  duty,  tlie  belief  in  another  life,  and  the  fear  of  avenging  gods,  gave 
more  nrecisc  rules  to  the  national  momlity ;  but  these  rules  were  directed  loss  to 
end  of  securing  the  advantage  of  the  community,  than  of  strengthening  the 
™Ler  of  the  priests;  their  religion  broke  the  spirit,  ratlier  than  enlightened  it,  otlcn 
S^tod  c^^enc^  in  the  place  of  serving  as  its  guide,  and  enchamed  t^he  thought 
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which  it  had  first  awoke*  A  mixture  of  liberty  and  slavciy,  of  civilization  and  the 

grossest  superstition,  of  corirnge  and  of  the  basest  terror,  was  the  result  of  tlie 
dniklical  power,  ancl  ot  the  fetters  with  whicli  it  had  bound  the  human  mind.  The 
(iallic  iiatiuu  could  no  longer  be  considered  baibariau,  and  it  was  not  yet  civilized ; 
its  Drogreas  was  abndy  at  a  atand  atill ;  left  to  itadf  when  the  Komanscame  acroaa 
its  mmtieray  it  woidd  not  have  bad  strength  to  shake  off  its  dishonorable  bonds. 

From  tho  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  tlie  Gnuls  arc  found  in  contact 
witli  a  people  whose  glory  consists  in  canning  their  euiightennient  among  all  the 
western  nations.  To  tlie  year  5U1,  B.C.  is  ascribed  on  the  one  hand,  the  founda- 
tion of  Marseille  by  a  colony  of  Phocoeans,  on  the  other  the  invasion  of  Italy 
Fkoper  by  the  Bdlovad.  Bnt  neither  of  these  events  contributed  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Gaul,  except  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner.  The  Gauls  would 
doubtless  consider  the  arts  of  Marseilles  with  the  same  indifference  tliat  the  savage 
people  of  America  met  our  colonists ;  while  on  the  Po,  tlie  conquerors  of  Upper 
Italy  thoni^  more  of  destroying  than  of  imitating  the  Etruscan  civilization.* 

Above  three  centuries  passed  before  the  Romans  were  led  in  their  turn  to  seek 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps  ;  this  was  during  the  second  Punic  War,  towar'1«  flio 
year  216  B.C. ;  their  attacks  were  rarely  crowned  witli  success.  Tlie  Gauls  iiatl 
always  occupied  the  greatest  })art  of  Italy  Proper,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Romans 
were  called  to  wrestle  against  them,  much  oflener  than  in  Gaul,  ]n*operly  so  called. 
In  spite  of  their  alliance  with  the  ^larseillols,  which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
negociating  or  combatting  with  the  transalpine  Gauls,  nearly  a  century  passed 
before  they  bad  reduced  even  a  small  portion  of  Gaul  to  a  Roman  province.  Their 
first  estabushment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  is  signalized  by  toe  fimndaUon  of 
the  colony  of  Agucv  Se.rtuB  or  Aix  in  Provence,  in  the  Roman  year  629,  ot  124 
before  Chri.st.-  Tliis  Roman  province  increased  ere  long  at  the  expense  of  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  whilst  it  comprehended  but  a  jiart  of  southern  Gaul, 
sixty  years  B.C.,  or  in  the  Roman  year  693,  the  rebellion  of  the  Helvetians,  and 
their  project  to  seds  altogether  a  new  coontry,  simultaneonsly^ahook  independent 
and  Boman  Gaid,  put  m  danger  tlic  whole  countr}',  and  engaged  tlie  senate  to 
despatch  across  the  Alps,  under  the  ortlcrs  of  Julius  Cai'sar,  a  more  formidable 
anny  than  any  of  those  which  had  hitherto  made  war.  Ten  yeai-s  wei*e  cmployo<l 
in  subjugating  the  Gauls  to  the  Romans.  If  we  beUeve  the  concjueror  lum&cii, 
the  victory  was  only  achieved  hy  a  fii^tful  massacsre.  Never  did  a  man  cause  so 
much  blood  to  flow  as  Csemr,  and  in  his  redtal,  the  Gallic  nation  appears  destroyed 
rather  than  conquered.^ 

Nevertheless,  after  this  conquest,  the  Gauls  became  intimately  mixed  with 
the  Romans ;  tliey  were  compelled  to  adopt  their  manners,  tlieir  luxury  and  theii- 
hmgnage;  they  were  willing  to  be  oomidered  one  people.  In  fact,  a  century 
afler  the  war  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  the  ferty-eighth  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  citizen- 
ship was  accorded,  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  to  that  part  oi"  Gaul  wlilcli 
thev  named  Gallia  (Vww/a,  and  the  inhabitants  weit?  admitted  to  tlie  Ivoman 
senate.^  In  212,  Caracullu  tlestroyed  this  favor  by  rendering  it  universal ;  by 
his  edict  he  admitted  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  to  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens. 
Thus,  even  the  name  of  the  Gauls  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  a  community  of 
]aw8,  of  manners,  and  of  interests,  of  language,  and  of  literattirc,  no  longcr''])crmitted 
the  conr^ucrors  to  he  distinguished  from  the  conquered.  But  as  the  inHucnce  of 
the  Druids  might  be  able  to  obsti  uct  this  mingling  of  |>eople,  Augustus  interdicted 
all  Gaula  who  wished  to  obtain  the  honors  of  Roman  citizens,  fiom  practising  their 


(1)  Tit.  Liv.  1.  i,  0.  33,  3G.    Polyb.  1.  3,  p.  105,  IM. 

(2)  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  34,]).  376.   Tit.  Liv.  1.  01. 

(S)  CttMT.  Com.  L  1,  &  89,  et  im.  (4)  TkctU  IniMl.  L  U, «.  S3-25. 
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rtliijiou.  Claudius  proliibited  human  sacritices,  which  they  Jiad  continued  until 
A.D.  4S,  and  abolished  tlieir  worship.  The  remainder  of  the  Celtic  superstitionB, 
oonfiimd  with  the  langua^,  to  the  lowest  danes  of  the  people^  in  a  Aart  thne) 
entirely  disappeared.' 

We  leave  toothers  the  raro,  lo  study  and  make  known  the  Gauls,  from  the  first 
notions  that  they  can  ^jather  about  tlie  aborigines,  until  the  epoch  at  which  their 
national  name  was  obhterated,  and  when  they  cease  to  exiit  otherwine  than  as 
Roman  subjects.*    Our  task  wfll  be  to  reproduce  oat  of  the  midst  ot  the  rains 
of  that  Roman  Empire,  those  same  aborigines,  no  longer  alono,  but  united  to  all 
the  foreign  races  which  have  become  confounded  with  them  ;  to  ibilow  them  through 
revolutions  in  which  they  have  been  equally  unfortunate,  and  which  have  often 
snbjugated  them  to  the  same  yoke ;  to  shew  how  tiioae  inimical  races,  fingetdng 
the  evil  which  they  had  recxproGally  done,  and  tlie  divenity  of  their  origin,  inti- 
mately uiilte<l  themsch  es,  communicated  tlieir  virtues  and  their  vices,  their  manners 
their  language  and  their  character,  and  thus  formed  u  new  nation  without  any  re- 
semblance to  the  different  people  .of  which  it  was  composed. 

In  the  tardy  education  or  the  fVench  nation,  in  its  development,  so  often 
hindered  hj  its  enora,  we  shall  seek,  not  what  laws  of  chance  could  cause  the  bi^ 
Hancv  of  9o  many  evenb?,  but  "what  tin  ](  -<>?)s  of  the  past  cm  <_nvf'  to  the  futiure, 
and  {)ow  acquired  experience  can  rule  a  Hke  danger.  By  the  example  of  wliat  the 
Freiicii  iiave  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  of  w  hat  they  have  been  able  to  suffer 
when  they  were  oppressed  by  the  fetters  €i  absurd  or  barbarona  instatntions,  we 
will  shew  what  they  can  be,  and  what  they  can  do,  if  they  use  advantageonsly  the 
tme  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  if  they  are  enUghtened  by  their  experience,  and  if 
thev  avoid,  with  their  error:J,  their  misfortunes. 

6ut  the  history  of  the  Gauls  ends  with  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  history 
of  the  JVench  does  not  commence  until  the  fifth ;  an  mterval  of  fonr  centories 
aq)arates  the  one  fi:<om  the  other,  and  tliis  interval  during  which  Gmnl  was  a  pro- 
viTico  of  the  Roman  empire,  without  national  spirit,  without  proper  government, 
witiiout  will  and  without  hfc,  it  is  important  to  know  well.  The  intluence  of  the 
habits  acouired  during  these  four  centuries,  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the  new 
nation.  The  conquest  of  the  barbarians  can  only  be  understood  after  an  examini^ 
tioai  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countr}-.  The  subjugated  Gauls,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  had  become  Romans  would  become  l?'rench,  and  their  prior  con- 
dition must  be  studied  before  we  see  how  the  barbarians  of  the  north  threw  them- 
selvea  into  the  midst  of  them,  mA.  with  what  new  people  the  antlent  neea  were 
consorted. 

Not  that  Avo  relinquish  the  history  of  Gaul  un(!>  r  1 1  il  Komans ;  but  a  province  sulj- 
^ogated  by  a  great  em|nVe  has  w»ally  no  historj- ;  it  it  has  a  will,  it  is  nearly  without 
induence  upon  its  actions ;  not  in  it  are  events  bom  and  accomplished  ;  but  some- 
times it  feeu  the  effects  of  causes  which  are  ahaolutely  foreign  to  it ;  sometimes  the 
germ  of  revolutions  is  found  in  it,  which  afterwards  break  out  a-far  off.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  in  a  summary  manner  the  principal  e\  r  tu^  in  Koman 
historv  of  which  Gaul  was  the  theatre  during  that  period,  yet  wc  shall  rarely  want 
to  abridge  the  recital  of  the  historians  who  have  truuiiuiitted  these  facts.  Oflen  in 
a  period  of  many  years,  they  do  not  give  a  single  phrase abont  Gkiul ;  they  itreserve 
the  memoiy  of  court  intrigues,  but  forget  the  provinces.  One  would  think,  during 
th  •  decline  of  the  empire,  that  the  histniy  of  the  world  i^^  rrrhired  to  that  of  one 
man,  3'et  this  man  is  nearly  always  the  disgrace  of  iiis  species.    It  is  a  time  of 


(5)  Plin.  Hist.  Kal.  I.  80,  e.  1.  8.  Tna^  in  Ttb.  Cknd.  Cmm, «.  25. 

(6)  Stx-  niiot.  '1r<4  Ganlob,  far  J.  Fleot,  8  voL  6vo.  i  1804,  [and  mum  tgr  Hiiwijr,  16M.  A  IfMMhlioii 
M  jpnblislMd  Wluitaker.] 
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calamity  aim  desulation  that  we  are  about  to  peruse.  Humauitv  was  degraded  aud 
made  oootemptiUe  by  despotiflm.  Withoat  efn^rsy  to  repel  iheir  intoknible  mis- 
fintnnfiSy  without  sufKcient  foresi^t  to  protect  them,  the  events  of  history  were 
meless;  they  did  but  ndd  to  their  present  hartlships  the  weiglit  nf  pr^st  :^ nffi 'rings ; 
to  be  neglc('ted  by  themselves  and  others,  is  the  only  happiness  permitted  to  slaves. 

This  silence  of  historians  does  not  extnid  it  is  d'ue,  to  the  Hrst  ^at  occur- 
rences  'of  which  Qtad  was  the  theatre  under  the  dominion  of  the  Komans,  or 
their  last  attempt  to  recover  their  independence  in  the  years  68  to  70  of  our  era. 
We  find  it  related  in  Tacitu«,  tluit  durinfr  the  civil  wars  that  rapi'lly  snofecded 
the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  V' iteiiius,  and  Vespatian,  some  Gauls  hoped  to  thiow  off 
a  yoke  to  which  thev  were  not  yet  aceostomed.  The  Batavxan  Jimiis  CivlHfly  d]»- 
gtused  his  project  ot  revolt,  by  catian^  his  Gallic  oohoita  to  march  nnderllieetig^es 
of  Vespasian,  that  one  of  tlie  pretenders  to  the  empire  who  was  the  farthest  from 
him.  The  \'ictor}'  even  of  Vespasian  laid  bare  the  secret  projects  of  the  Batavian ; 
but  his  rebellion  resulted  only  in  the  ruin  of  the  provinces  situated  along  the 
Ehine». 

After  Ci\alis,  and  during  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  wars  which  were  blastng 

in  Gaul,  liad  no  other  aim  than  raising  to  the  empire  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another  of  the  generals  who  commanded  the  legions.  The  result  of  the  war  was, 
that  the  Gauls  were  constantly  the  victims,  cither  of  the  success  or  the  reverse  ot 
either  army.  Their  fields  were  devastated  by  the  soldiers,  Iheir  houses  burnt,  their 
flock  and  slav^  carried  off,  and  the  proprietors  themselves  frequently  reduced  to 
bon(la<^o.  Nerva  was  in  96  i)roclninK  1  Kinperor  of  the  Sequani,  a  country  now 
forming  the  French  province  of  Fninclie-Coinptt^ :  and  Trajan,  in  98,  at  Cologne. 
History  does  not  iidurra  us  whether  the  Gauls  purchased  by  the  disasters  of  a  civil 
war,  the  advantage  of  having  two  virtuous  chiefs  as  rulers.  Scarcely  once  during 
the  joHowiag  cmtuiy  are  the  Gauls  mentiooed  by  the  Roman  liistorians,  nnti!  the 
time,  when,  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  in  187,  the  deserter  Maternus,  with 
his  soldiers,  and  the  brigands  with  whom  he  was  allied,  pillaged  their  rich  towns, 
foe  which  the  government  had  not  yet  prepared  any  defence."  A  few  years 
af);er,  Gaul  was  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war  between  two  pretenders  to  the  empire^ 
Clodins  Albinus  and  Septimus  Severus.  The  victory  of  the  latter  was  followed  by 
the  sacking  and  1»uming  of  the  town  of  Lyon.'  The  murder  of  tlie  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  at  Mayence  in  235,  and  the  troubles  in  Gaul,  ap|>eased  by  the 
Emperor  Deehis  in  %S0,  are»  in  the  Mowing  half  century,  pretty  nearly  the  only 
occasions  on  which  the  existence  of  this  province  is  made  known  to  us  by  its 
sufferings. '  ° 

But  we  soon  see  the  commencement  nf  fh'sasters  of  another  nature,  which,  after 
two  centuries  of  misfortunes,  caused  Gaul  to  be  detaehed  from  the  Itoman  empire^ 
in  order  to  raise  up  a  new  power,  existing  at  tiiis  day.  It  was  diortly  after  the 
elevation  of  Valerian  to  the  em])ire,  and  the  conjunction  of  his  son  Galienus 
towards  tlic  vear  253,  tlmt  the  barrier  of  tlie  Rhine  was  for  the  first  time  broken 
by  the  bai  l  i  n-ians  of  Germany  ;  for  we  ought  to  consifler  only  as  occasional  depre- 
dations, the  ravages  which  in  234  tliey  had  committed  lu  Gaul,  and  to  which 
Alexander  Severus  had  put  a  atop.'  * 

GaHenns  had  estabhshed  his  court  at  Treves,  in  order  the  more  readily  to 
watch  and  to  oppose  the  G-ermans,  and  he  had  confided  the  command  of  liis  army 
to  General  Postuumus.   On  the  other  side,  the  people  of  lower  Germany,  the 


(7)  Tacit.  1.  4,  c.  21,  ct  teq.    (8)  Hcrodian,  1.  1,  c.  30,  p.  23  ct  28. 
(V)  lb.  1.  8.  c.  22  &  28,  p.  96.— vEl.  Spart.  in  Sev.  p.  537. 

(10)  I-amp.  in  Ala.  Ser,— Entropin*,  1.  9,  p.  569. 

(11)  ytl.  Lamp,  in  Alex.  Scr.  c.  59,  p.  854— Aarel.  Vict,  de  Cmvu,  c.  24.  p.  748. 
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Chauci,  the  Chenisci|  the  Catti  and  many  others,*  who  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
Uie  lower  Rhine  mtd  of  the  Weser,  had  formed  a  oonledentkm  muler  the  name 
of  the  Franks  or  free  men,  who,  to  signalize  iheur  newty4)0Ri  vjgcniry  proposed  to 

lew  a  contribution  upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

l?he  Franks  earned  their  most  daring  adventurers  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  sent 
them  ID  advance.  Posthomus  who  ^owed  them,  having  annoonced  to  the 
emperon  that  he  had  gained  many  victori^  hia  glory  was  oelelirated  by  the 
panegyrists  and  consecrated  by  medals.  Meanwhile  the  Franks  were  always  ad- 
vancing they  had  left  behind  them  the  countries  which  were  gtiarde<l  by  tlie  Koman 
Ic^rions  J  they  had  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Graul  which  was  witiiout  a  soldier  to 
piotect  its  fkiiei.  The  ntwtake  ivbidi  suggested  to  them  the  Boman  eflbmtnai^ 
mspired  them  with  nearly  the  same  hatea  character ;  it  mixed  itaetf  with  theur 
cu])idity,  and  it  made  them  find  as  much  pleasure  in  destruction  as  pillage.  With- 
out caring  to  look  behind  them  and  to  jirovido  for  tlicir  retreat,  without  a  thought 
of  testing  any  resistance  on  the  part  ol  the  inhabitants,  they  tra\ersed  the  whole 
of  Gaol,  paned  over  the  F^rreneeSy  sacked  and  nearly  destroyed  Taragon,  the 
capital  of  a  rich  Spanish  proMnoe^  which  had  ne\  er  imagined  itself  exposed  to  an 
invasion  of  Germans,  rmned  many  other  nei(:rhbouring  to^-ns,  and  ^rizinu  some 
vessels  on  the  Cntfilonian  coast,  tliey  earned  their  ravages  into  ^^:^m  i^aniu." 

The  Kumaii:)  accused  Galienus  uf  this  new  audacity  ol'  the  barbarians ;  their 
genecala  in  Gaol  urookl  not  support  much  longer  a  yoke  which  they  regarded 
MM  odioasy  thejr  begged  the  purple  one  after  another,  but  Posthumus,  Marius  and 
Victorinus  successively  perisliea  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  whose  discipline  they 
had  altered.  Their  rebellions,  which  had  for  their  pretext  the  dishonour  of  having 
permitted  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  hindered  these  same  barbarians  from  being 
repulsed  Posthumn%  who  daring  seven  years  Iwd  watched  them,  was  killed  in 
269  ibr  having  vefosed  his  soldiers  the  |mUi^  tit  Mayence.  In  the  same  year  the 
town  of  Auton  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. ' '  Tetricn?, 
who  during  four  or  five  years  was  letss  the  emperor  tlian  the  slave  of  an  insubor- 
dinate army,  ended  his  reign  by  delivering  himself  to  his  rival  Aureliua.  The 
l^kins  wboae  duty  was  to  defend  Gaul,  were,  in  the  month  of  September  271, 
cut  to  nieces  on  the  plains  of  ChiUons  in  Campania.  Thus  ended  a  civil  war  dls- 
tinguisned  bv  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  two  flourishing  towns,  Autun  and 
L^on. '  *  Whilst  this  war  raged,  three  German  nations,  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
dums^  and  Lygians,  the  latter  of  which  came  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  had 
cgmfSnqed  to  OSvastate  Gaul  and  had  mined  six  score  and  ten  cities.  The  emperor 
Probus,  successor  tn  Aurclian,  had  towards  the  year  1^77,  replaced  sixty  of  them. 
He  drove  back  the  Franks  to  the  marshes  bordering  the  Kinne  ;  he  constrained 
the  Burgundians  to  abandon  the  different  branches  of  the  Seine,  in  order  to  return 
to  those  of  the  Odery  and  he  gained  over  the  Lygians  so  complete  a  victory, 
that  since  that  period,  we  are  not  aware  that  tnb  people  attacked  the  Boman 
empire. '  * 

out  the  same  victoi  ics  informed  Probus  by  a  new  s^mnptoin,  of  the  decline  of 
the  empire.  This  emperor  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  recruiting  liis  army 
from  among  the  Bomans,  that,  after  having  oonqnered  the  Qermans,  ne  obliged 

*  The  €»ther8  were,  according  to  Ouizot  and  Greenwood  ;  tht  Sicambh,  iubabiting  (ha  Ducliy  of  Berg ;  Ute 
Attwri,  in  ih&  pimdmhtyot  Waldeck  between  the  Dimel  aad  Ete;  the  Bnictcri  oa  tlie  bauka  of  the  Lippe 
Mi  fa  the  HarUi  the  CbamaTi,  the  Gambririi  of  Tacitai,  who  wen  eatablialied  at  the  tiae  of  the  ftaakiih 
GnMentioB*  io  the  eomitiy  of  tiie  Bnieteri ;  and  the  Salii.   MOmeM  Gibbon.  1,  434. 

(12)  Anrtil.  Vict,  dc  Cresur,  cap.  38,  p.  745.— Eutr  ,)  1  9,  c.  6,  p.  571. 

(18)  Aorel.  Viet,  de  Ccaar.  o.  S&,  p.  746.— £amen.  gra.  act  Coiut.  c  5»  Pannr.  yetercs,  p.  222. 

a4)  Trah.  Me.  BM.  Aig.  le  Tetrfeo^  p.  404.  Rev.  Yvfk.  dif.  Awel, «.  ^  4M,  Jhitnp.  1.  e»  e.  It« 
p.  S7t. 

(IS)  FUt.  Topw.  ia  Probo,  c.  13.  et      p.  439.   Zosimus,  1.  1.  c  67,  68,  p.  107 
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them  to  furnish  him  es  orv  year,  lt),()^X)  recruits.  It  is  true  tliat  in  mijiiii^  thoni 
with  the  troops,  he  paid  attention  never  to  cuter  more  than  tifty  or  sixty  Germaiiii 
in  the  same  oorps.  The  danger  of  confiding  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  arms 
for  its  defence,  had  not  escaped  him,  and  he  himself  said  that  he  must  the  help 
which  the  Komans  received  from  the  barlnnniis  without  letting  it  be  seen."  On 
tlie  other  hand  in  order  to  re-people  the  liuntiers  which  so  many  interruptions  had 
transfonued  into  deserts,  he  distributed  the  uninhabited  land  to  those  barbarians 
who  appeared  willinff  to  enter  on  the  career  of  dviiization ;  only  he  took  care  to 
separate  diem  firma  ttieir  countrymen  by  spreading  them  over  the  whole  space  of 
the  Roman  empire.  He  transported  tlie  Vandals  to  England,  the  Gepides  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  Franks  upon  those  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastemi  mto 
the  fields  of  Thrace,  and  a  second  colony  of  Franks  in  Pontus,  upou  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Thus  the  strongest  warranty  against  the  insubordination  and 
inconstancy  of  these  warUke  colonists  seemed  to  he  given  ;  for  no  longer  conununi- 
cating  witli  their  rountry,  they  had  all  other  bai'baiiaus  tor  their  enemies,  and  the 
Romans  only  ibr  allies ;  but  in  a  disorganized  community,  where  the  citizens  have 
neither  virtue  nor  courage,  no  appearances  can  supply  the  place  of  strength,  no 
prudence  can  goarsntee  success. 

The  Franks  transportetl  tc  tlin  Pontus,*  despising  a  life  which  appeared  to  them 
so  efl'euiinate,  and  sighing  for  the  loss  of  their  homes,  seized  some  ships  in  a  port 
of  Asia  Minor,  traversed  the  Bosphorus  and  Heliespunt,  pillaged  the  coasts  of  the 
Keditemmean,  where  sndi  an  attadc  was  totally  unexpected,  sacked  Syracuse,  and 
after  having  traversed  the  straits  of  Cadiz,  and  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul^ 
they  at  length  disembaiked  among  dietr  conntoymen  in  the  province  of  Fne^ 
Lmd." 

Some  valorous  emperors  had,  for  a  short  time,  liaised  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire,  hat  nearly  all  of  them  perished  h^  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  who  would 
not  submit  to  tiie  re-establishment  of  discipline.   After  the  murder  of  Probns. 

who  wf^s  a^assinated  in  Illyricum  in  August,  282,  whilst  Cams,  Carintis  and 
iS'umerian  succumbed  one  after  another  in  the  space  of  two  years,  many  usurj>ei's 
disputed  Gaul,  Venice,  Britain  and  Egypt.  The  chnl  wars  in  Gaul  decided  the 
revolt  of  the  peasantiy,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bagaudse.t  The 
weight  of  their  bondage  had  every  day  become  more  intolerable;  the  civil  wars, 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  ffoinestic  tyranny  had  aggravated  their  situa- 
tion, even  more  than  those  events  had  ruined  their  masters.  Their  share  in  the 
prodncts  of  the  earlih  had  been  diminuhed^  toad  tibe  labour  by  winch  they  existed 
augmented,  tiny  were  no  longer  treated  as  vassals  and  sern  of  tlie  soil,  but  aa 
domestic  slnves.  Despair  inspired  them  with  strength,  they  armed  theniselve?? 
with  the  instruments  of  their  labour,  suddenly  assailed  their  masters,  massacred 
a  great  numljcr,  and  set  fire  to  many  of  the  castles,  \-iliages  and  small  towns.  The 
nobles  of  Graul,  almost  petrified  irim  fear,  took  refege  in  tiie  great  dties ;  but  the 
peasants  were  easily  defeated  as  soon  as  die  troops  of  the  line  were  hronght  against 
them,  and  theu*  ehn^'tisement,  by  aggravating  the  condition  of  the  smves,  once 
more  hastened  the  depopulation  of  Gaul. '  *X 


(If)''  Fl-ir.  Vopis.  in  Probo,  c.  U,  p.  439.— TTist.  Augiiitw  Script.       *  In  277. 

(17J  Kumcn.  Panrg.  Const.  Chloro.  r,  18.    Pancg.  vttcr.  p.  178.   Fkv.  Vop.  Prolias,  c.  17,  18,  p.  440. 
Zotimns,  I.  1,  c.  71,  p.  115.  t  Or  Rabble. 

(18)  C^md,  Mameit»  Pucg.,  Maxim.,  A.ug.,  o.  4,  p.  114.  Panes.  Manm.  et  CooiL  c.  8.  p.  IM.  A. 
yielor,dBaii.«.89.t«.p.74«.  Hkl  MiMjtL  1. 10.  «;  41.  p.  875. 

X  The  condition  of  Rome  and  its  colonies,  at  thi»  period,  is  forciWy  fthibitcd  by  Salrian,  a  priest  of  Mar- 
tcille,  aud  an  dugout  writer  wlio  began  to  he  ciistingriiBhod  about  the  year  430.  Mr.  Turner  in  his  Hist.  £ng- 
);iud,  V.  1.  c.  8,  citea  bim  with  coufi  lcnix-  ,  nnd  from  p.  187,  we  take  iht  following  deacrintion  of  the  Bagauds, 
"  They  are  tboie  who.  pluodered  and  maltreated  by  bue  and  bloodf  jsdgca,  after  tiwy  haa  been  dc]piiTcd  of  \3u 
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Among  the  generals  who  at  this  period  disputed  the  empire,  Carausus,  more 
fiotniuite  or  more  akilfal  than  the  otners,  succeeded  for  seven  ye«n  in  retaining 
the  purple  with  which  he  had  ht^n  lathed  at  BouIunrneHSttr-nier,  in  287.  Ho 
commanded  the  mnritimo  forces,  wliich  had  as;oinl»led  in  tliattown  to  slieher  tlie 
coasts  from  the  ravages  of  I  lie  Franks  and  J^.inuih.  He  condiKted  them  into 
England,  and  detaching  that  island  from  Gaul,  lie  made  it  for  the  first  time  an 
independent  monarchy,  and  secured  it  hy  an  alliance  with  ihe  Franks,  whose 
ravages  in  Gaul  he  favoured.  In  294,  CamuBng  was  assassinated  hy  his  lieutenant, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  it  was  not  until  two  yean?  after  hh  rlenth,  tliat  Britain 
was  recovered  by  Constantius  CJhiorus,  who  reunited  it  to  Uuul  and  to  tlie  Roman 
awnre.'* 

Dioclesian  had  been  raisetl  to  the  empire  by  the  Persian  amy,  an  the  17th  of 
September,  2s  I,  and  in  the  foliowinir  year  he  was  acfcnowledj^  in  the  West.  This 
skilful  politician  felt  that  it  was  time  to  trive  the  empire  a  new  ortr:ni;/.;nion,  that 
would  put  it  in  a  state  to  resist  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  and  revolts 
of  the  generals  and  soldiers.  He  did  not  seek  a  j)rop  in  the  remeuibrunces  of  the 
republic  to  which  his  low  birth  rendered  bitn  stran<;e,  and  which  moreover  only 
served  lonn;  since  to  aizi]n*avate  the  wei'^ht  of  despotism.  He  rt'ser\'ed  to  the 
enijx^rors  only,  the  supreiiie  power,  but  as  if  he  was  sensible,  that  all  bniiTitlles*? 
authority  is  unstable,  he  divided,  in  order  to  secure  it.  In  the  place  of  one  despot, 
the  object  of  the  hate  and  envy  of  all,  he  desired  to  have  four  associated 
to;icther,  so  that,  if  one  -w  as  oppressed,  the  others  mipht  hold  themselves  ready  to 
defend  or  to  avenge  him.  It  was  not  really  the  ciiijtire  that  he  divided,  but  only 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  provinces,  wlii(  li  were  nfl  ron'^idcrt  il  to  liolourf 
to  one  and  the  same  body.  lu  tins  new  arrangement,  Gaul,  which  was  then  joined 
ta  Spain  and  the  JBritislii  bles,  was  conferred  on  the  1st  of  March,  2U2,  on  the 
C«esar  Constantius  Chlonis,  whilst  Maxim!  urns  tnok  Africa  and  Italy;  Galenas, 
111a  rifum,  and  Dioclesian  the  regions  of  the  Levant.*" 

Tue  reisrn  of  Constantius  Clilonis  in  (iaul  was  happy  and  fj;lorinus.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  not  preserve  that  country  liom  invasion ;  the  neiglilHuunng  people,  ac- 
emtomed  to  plunder  the  fields,  and  to  go  there  to  fetch  away  booty  and  slaves, 
continued  their  disastrous  expeditions.  The  Atemanni  (the  name  which  a  new 
bo<l\  11  1  !  tnl?  n  fnnMcl  from  amonrr  the  race  of  Suovi)*  jionetrntod  t<>  LanjTres; 
Constautiuii  was  iiiniseit  surprise*.!,  out  of  the  town  ;  the  enemy  got  to  the  gates  be- 
feire  him,  and  the  general,  m  order  to  rejoin  his  army,  was  obliged  to  hoist  himself 
OfVferdie  wall  ^vith  ropes.  But  in  less  than  five  hours hu  troops  rallied  ;  putting  him- 
self at  their  head  he  came  out  of  Langres,  attacked  the  Alemanni,  made  a  frightful 
massacre  and  oblii^^d  tho  remainder  of  them  to  re-cro>>i  tlu>  IJhiue.  As  a  pro- 
di^ous  number  ot  captives  were  left  in  liis  hands,  ho  distributed  them  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Imd  situated  about  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambrav,  Treves,  Langres,  and 
Ttoym,  who  had  lost  nearly  all  theu:  slaves,  and  whose  property  without  this  help 


right  of  Roman  liberty,  choose  to  loM  th«  honon  of  the  Roman  name.  Wc  call  them  rebels  atul  traitors  hut 
w  e  havr  compelled  them  to  become  crimiual.  By  what  ullicr  ciusi  s  nre  lliry  mode  UairnudH;  but  by  our  iniqui- 
ties;  by  tbe  duhoneKty  of  oar  judges;  proscriptions  aud  rnpine  of  those  wlio  convert  the  public  eiactiona  ioto 
emolameota  for  themselrea  ;  who  make  the  appointed  tnxatious  the  nicnns  of  their  owii  plunder  t-^thejT  tly  to 
thf  public  foe  to  avoid  the  taX'Kathercr.  Ilcnrc  there  is>  but  one  \vi<i;h  among  all  the  Romaos,  thilt  thty  did  not 
live  aubject  to  the  Roman  laws."   Salvian  dc  gnberuatione  Dei  90,  91.  92. 

Aurtl.  Virtoi  de  Cssar.  c.  m,  ».  2,  et4,  p.  749»  750.  Eamenu Btnctt.  Cttoit.  Clilo.  CiEgm«.13, 
B.  174.   HM.  MiioeL  I  10,  c  41,  p.  875. 

(80)  AiinL  Tiet  de  0»ar.  c.  39,  s.  4,  p.  740. 

•  Milin'^n  *'"^'TTi-  *fi  indinc  to  the  opin'cm  of  Greenwood,  that  the  Suovi,  ^Inrfornnnri,  find  Alrmnn-ii  «f  rr> 
one  people  uaJ.r  tliili  rent  appellations.  But  Mascon  and  Guizut  coiitiider  them  to  have  been  or)|fm*liy  distnict 
nations.  See  for  the  two  former  tti  Inf •  i^pisloa,  MikuMi'i  Gibboo,  1,  488-9,  M«ieoa*»  HiM.  Ant.  Gtr- 
mam,  trana.  by  Lidlard,  2,  39. 
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would  have  been  loft  iintillefl.  Thus  did  the  Germanic  nations  alternatclv  recniit 
amies  and  sordid  bands,  before  giving  conquerors  to  the  Gauls.  Thus  pride  seeks 
in  Tun  to  ifisHngiush  between  these  difi^nt  noe%  the  ancestors  of  the  noble,  and 
the  plebeian^  or  our  day.   All  the  elements  have  been  mixed  hj  time,  and  in 

all  chisses  of  societv  there  are  (lonl)tless  some  French  who  are  descendants  of  • 
Ron i  in  %   some  of  CeltS|  Germans  and  Sytluaus,  of  the  slave)  as  weU  as  of  tho 
free  man.  * ' 

The  oth«r  barbarians  of  the  Bastemi  and  Sarmatian  nations,  seeing  themselves 
menaced  in  their  own  homes  by  enemies  whose  power  they  bdieved  themsdves 

nnnMe  to  resist,  obtained  from  Constantius  Chlorus  permission  to  found  some 
militfirv  colonies  in  tlie  desert  districts  of  Gaul.  They  abandoned  a  soil  from  which 
all  the  antieut  inhabitants  had  disappeared.  They  promised  to  pay  taxes  nponthe 
same  footing  as  the  Bomans,  and  to  defend  GanI  with  a  valour  which  was  now 
peculiar  to  barbarians.  This  was  the  same  expedient  to  which  Probus  had  before 
nad  recourse,  to  repair  the  disasters  of  war,  and  the  second  experiment  wfis  not  more 
successful  than  the  first ;  the  Sarmatians  established  near  Treves  soon  abandoned 
their  colony  to  resume  their  wandering  life.  They  had  thought  of  seeing  in  the 
Boman  provinces  the  rich  crops  which  create  opulence,  the  commodities  life 
which  promise  happiness.  But  experience  tanrrht  them  the  deep  vexations  of  a 
regularly  organized  despotism,  those  every-«lay  snfferiii>;s,  Immihations  and  fears, 
that,  without  troubling  the  established  order,  rendered  tlie  possession  of  substance, 
honor,  and  life,  precarious ;  those  robberies  by  the  tax-gatherers,  by  the  agents  of 
jnatioe,  and  by  those  of  the  army,  who  practised  without  noise,  and  stiHed  the 
complaint ;  and  to  the  police  of  the  Gauls,  the  Sarmatians  piefened  the  liber^  of 
the  deserts. ' ' 

Gaul  was  the  theatre  of  few  events  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who,  at 
the  death  of  his  father  Constantius,  was,  the  S^h  of  Jnfy,  306,  proclaimed  Emperor 
at  York,  by  the  army.  Between  this  period  and  the  end  of  the  year  312,  hisonpire 

extenfle  1  onlvnrpr  the  three  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain.  On  two  occa- 
sions duriii<^  tliis  time,  he  made  war  against  his  father-in-law.  Maximian,  who  wished 
to  retake  part  of  the  power  which  he  had  abdicated.  Constantine  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilte,  in  308  and  310 ;  the  first  time  he  contented  himself  with  despoiling  it,  the 
aecond  he  massacred  the  inhabitants.**  But  in  the  meantime  Constantino, 
charged  with  the  care  f>f  the  Rhine,  was  compel!  1  to  repulse  the  annual  invasion 
of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  310  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  these  two 
people,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  their  princes  were  added  to  the  niunber 
c€  his  prisoners.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  kings  of  the  Franks  are  named  in 
history.  Constantine  caused  a  great  number  of  their  soldiers  to  be  delivered  up  to 
wild  beasts,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves.'"*  In  312  Constantine  commenced  the 
civil  war,  whereby  he  subju^ted  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Africa,  to  which,  in  315 
he  joined  Illyricnm  and  in  824  the  East.  During  and  after  these  combats  until 
his  death,  which  hap|>ened  in  837,  Constantine  aid  nothing  remarkable  in  Gaul, 
which  he  alinndoned,  almost  without  returning.  In  that  long  Space  of  time  the 
history  of  this  prnvince  j)resents  no  remarkable  event. 

By  the  partition  ot  tiie  empire  between  the  sonsof  Constantine  the  Great,  Gaul  was 
altemately  the  heritage  of  Constantine  the  Second  and  of  Constans ;  but  nearly 


(21)  Eamcn.  P.mcg   Corn,  f'trsari,      21,  p.  ISO.    T:jii*.1era  P4».  Oomi  Asgftt.  e.  fl^  p.  80S.  Awd 
,   YUL  de  Cmw,  c  39,  p.  750.   Hist.  Mitcel.  I.  10,  c.  42,  p.  S75. 

(S8)  Aownini  ia  HowllaiB,  rm.  9.  p.  893.   Hist.  Miaeel.  1. 10;  e.  44,  fi.  876* 

(23)  Lwtant.  de  moit.  pttMO.  «.  80,  Ser.  Vt.Ll,^  710.  Aw.  Viet,  e.40,  «.  8,  p.  7M.  Hnt  UiMdL 

Ub.ll,  C.4.  p.  S79. 

(24)  Eatropiat,  L  10,  c.  3.  Scr.  Fk.t  1,  p.  578.  Nttvii  Ftaqg.  td  OoMt  Aafittt^  c.  17.  18.  n,  868 
Vk(L  ICwMlU  1.  U,  «.  4.  ^  879. 
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no  r^embrance  of  the  re^  of  these  two  princes  remains,  excepting  some  laws  in 
the  Theodoaian  cod^  whicn  bear  die  date  of  Trevea,  Boulogne  and  Autnn,  and  ft 

word  or  two  of  Saint  Jerome's,  by  which  we  learn  that  in  842  Constans  beat  the 
Franks  in  Oaul  and  constrained  them  to  make  a  peace."  As  to  the  rest,  history 
seems  at  this  period  reduced  to  the  rocitil  of  the  massacre  of  princes ;  and  tlicse 
Iratcheries  af«  the  more  revolting,  because  the  ties  of  blood  often  united  the  execa- 
lioners  to  their  victims.  When  the  three  torn  of  Constantine  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  they  had  caused  two  of  their  uncles  and  five  of  their  cousins  to  ho  put 
to  death.  Constans  afterwards  caused  Constantine  the  11.  to  perish  on  the  9th 
of  April,  340;  he  was  himself  assassinated  in  the  Pyrenees,  tiie  27th  February, 
850.  by  Magnentins  his  captahl  of  the  goardsy  and  this  jyafinentius  after  being 
twice  conqi&raed  hy  Gonstantius^  committed  saidde  at  Lyon  tae  10th  of  Aogasty 

These  civil  wars,  to  which  the  people  liad  remained  strangers,  and  which  had 
^ven  tliem,  and  carried  awaj,  successively,  masters  in  whom  they  could  take  no 
mterest,  destroyed  however,  the  ooly  security  that  the  citizens  be£i;cd,  in  return 
fiv  all  their  sacrifices,  that  of  their  fortunes  and  their  repose.  The  Gauls  irera 
pillaged  by  the  Roman  soldiers  as  if  tlu  v  liad  made  common  cause  with  tho  ynn- 
qnished  ;  the  country  was  abandoned  to  tlio  invasion  of  the  barbarians  as  if  there 
existed  no  uiiiitary  establLjlinient,  or  no  army  covered  the  frontier.  Well  might 
the  compeCiton  Ibr  the  empire,  themselm  deUver  the  provinces  to  the  barbariaii% 
and  invoke  their  assistance.  To  dispute  the  powv  of  GoosSantius,  Mag;nentius  con- 
ducted on  to  the  plains  of  Lower  Panonia,  an  armv  composed  of  Gauls,  Spaniards, 
Saxons  and  Franks.  The  formidable  auxiliaries  of  Germany  always  mixed  more 
than  others,  with  the  Koman  subjects,  and  those  of  whom  they  bad  soUcited  assist- 
ance in  the  civil  war,  did  not  ooey  whmi,  after  the  peace,  they  wished  them  to 
return  across  the  frontiers."  This  army  which  ought  to  have  protected  Gaul, 
was^  under  the  orders  of  Matrnontius,  defeated  near  Mursa  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 351,  and  its  almost  total  destruction  augmented  the  dangers  of  the  empire. 
Two  years  later  Magnentius  was  pursued  Into  Gaul  by  the  army  of  Constantios, 
wlill.st  tliat  emperor  solicited  the  Germans  to  attempt  on  their  ude  a  new  invasion. 
Tlie  di'feat  and  death  of  Magnentius,  put  an  end,  it  is  true,  to  the  ci\  il  war,  but 
not  to  the  desolation  of  Gaul,  which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  themselves  had 
foolishly  opened  to  the  barbarians." 

Th^  no  longer  thouglit  of  distinguishing  parties  in  the  ctvil  war ;  they  pillaged, 
massacred,  or  burnt,  without  favor,  all  that  was  called  Roman ;  forty-five  flourishing 
towns,  amongst  which  were  Tonn;res,  Colopie,  Treves,  Worms,  Spire  and  Stras- 
burg,  were  sacked,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Alemanni  were 
established  in  the  provinces  which  now  bear  the  names  of  Alsace  and  Loraine ;  the 
Franks  in  the  island  of  Batavia  and  in  a  part  of  Brabant  which  had  taken  ^a 
name  of  Toxandria.'*'  From  the  sources  of  theKhine  to  its  mouth,  the  con(juests 
of  tlie  Germanic  people  had  spread  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river ;  their  rava£^**>  had  ruined  a  large  tract  of  land ;  the  breadth  of  which 
was  upwards  of  three  times  that  of  their  conquests ;  all  the  villages  in  thi>5  vast 
•pace  were  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  shuttuig  themsetvea  up  in  the  towns 


(25)  Chronicon  Hieronvmi  I'nslivtrri.  Scr.  Fr.  t.  1.  p.  f)10. 

(26)  ZoMOUU.  L  2.  c  39  et  40.  p.  109.— Hist.  MimcU.  1.  11.  c.  17  et  scq  ,  p.  8B3. 
(87)  Zomani,  L  8»  c  46,  p.  213. 

(2S)  Zn$irnns.  1.  3,  c  60,  p,  228.  IjlMitii  Sogihiite  Ont.  dcoimft  in  JoUani  aeom,  p.  208.  Jolun  imp. 

Orat.  1»  p.  10,  ct  2»  74. 

*  Toxnudrift  beeau  about  a  league  from  Macslriclit,  nn  1  rxtciiilc*!  nhoul  20  leogimdmg  Ub«  .ll«we  vim* 
ut  BOW  aituated  Bou-U-duc,  Breda  and  Aatyrerp.    Encyc.  Met.  rol.  11,  187.  oot«< 
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relied  finr  their  rabsistence  upon  what  thejr  could  ww  and  reap,  within  the  endosure 
of  their  walk.**  - 

Constantius  who  had  invited  the  Germans  to  invade  Gaid  to  aupmcnt  the  embar- 
rnsment  of  liis  rival, -svlien  ho  ?nvv  himself  master  of  the  empire  by  the  dc  ntli  ofMag- 
nentius,  intended  to  compel  them  to  retii'e.  He  charged  with  this  diliicult  task, 
Julian,  nephew  of  Constantino  tlie  Great,  and  brother  of  Galliiu,  whose  death  this 
same  Constantins  had  caused ;  he  named  him  Caesar;  but  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fided tt)  liim  ?n  small  n  numln^  r  iif  troop*?,  put  so  many  clogs  upon  his  nntliority, 
and  so  stroiiiilv  rc-coninieinlcl  his  lieutenunts  to  watch  and  denounce  }iim,  tint  he 
seemed  wishtul  to  prepare  iov  the  deieat,  rather  than  the  success,  of  a  rival  whom 
he  hated.  Julian,  formed  in  the  school  of  philosophers,  felt  for  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  an  admiration,  which  elevated  his  soul  and  confirmed  his  courage,  but 
was  not  exom]>t  from  affectation.  Never  did  lie  shew  himself  greater  than  in  the 
two  campaigns  of  dbii  and  H57,  dm'ing  wliich  he  had  at  once  to  guard  against  the 
inti'it'ucs  and  jealousy  ot  the  court  of  Byzantium,  and  to  repulse,  with  a  haiidiul 
of  soldiers  discouraged  by  continued  reverses,  an  wemy  mfinitely  su]>erior  in 
strength.  Julian  had  no  more  than  thirteen  thousand  men  under  his  command^ 
when  he  gained,  over  the  Alemanni,  the  battle  of  Strasbux;^  on  which  oocasioa 
he  drove  them  across  the  lihine.** 

The  victory'  of  Julian  at  Stnisburg  is  one  of  the  numerous  examples  with  which 
history  furnishes  us,  of  the  superioritY  of  discipline,  compared  with  the  obstinate 
braveiy  of  the  barbarians.  In  vain  the  Roman  armies  nad  degenerated  and  no 
lonmT  pro«orved  their  antient  valour ;  in  vain  thev  had  lost  thoir  national  spirit  by 
adopting  into  their  I'anks  entire  corps  of  foreigners  ;  it  was  enough  that  the  general 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  eagles  that  they  carried,  to  make  the  tradition  of  antient 
discipline  and  of  antient  tactics  give  them  an  unconquerable  advantage.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  place  entire  confidence  in  the  historians  who  give  us  the  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  battle,  either  Koman,  or  barbarian,  but  whatever  was  the 
number,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  disciplined  soldier  was  never  conquered  by 
the  barbarian  soldier,  unless  in  consequence  of  the  fimlts  of  his  genend. 

Af[>  r\v;ir  Is  in  the  middle  of  winter,  Julian  attadced  the  Franks  upon  the  lower 
Rhine  and  obtained  dift'erent  advantntrof;.  Meantime,  lie  cfmipelled  the  C'liamavi 
to  iv-cfn'^'!  the  river  tn  the  rii:ht,  he  ]K'rniitte<!  theSalian  i'ranks  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Tiixaudria,  and  he  received  them  there,  as  perpetual  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  i>eoj)le.*' 

Julian,  who  had  recruited  and  consolidated  his  army,  passed  AeBhine^  to  punish 
the  rJermnn  pnoj.lo  f  ir  their  depredations  :  he  ohtained  a  great  victorv'  over  the 
Alemanni  near  the  Ibrest  of  Ilercynin  ;  he  made  the  son  of  one  of  their  kings, 
prisoner,  and  inspired  the  nation  with  so  mucli  terror  that  aii  tiie  (iermans  begged 
peace^  and  engaged  to  give  up  to  him  the  whole  of  their  captives.  But  they  did 
not  expect  that  Julian  had  an  exact  enumeration  of  those  who  were  missing  firaUL 
each  town.  They  had  thought  to  satisfy  him  bv  liiierating  the  most  reinnrkahle  men, 
or  those  who  were  I'etained  in  captivity  nearest  the  frontiers;  whilst  Julian  had 
taken  such  precise  information  in  all  the  provinces,  that  his  secretaries  demanded 
by  name  more  than  twenty  thousand  Gauls  reduced  to  davery  by  the  harhariuuk 
It  was  on  this  sole  condition  that  he  granted  tliem  peace." 


(29)  Zosiiniii,  1.3,  c.  3,  p.  239. — Juliani  Imp.  EpUt.  ad  HamL  populumquc  Atlnuieu**,  p.  *77,  et  Scr. 
Fr.  t.  1,  p.  12o. — AiDiuinni  Marrcl.  1.  15,  c.  19,  p.  477. 

(30)  Am.  Marcel.  1.  IG.  c.  &Q,  icq.  p.  492.   Zomam,       c  8,  p.  i4iWaluiii  Eniit.  ad  taut,  ice^ 
Scr.Fr.  t.  1,  p.  725. 

(31)  Am.  Manol.  I.  17,  r.  17,  j..  Zosimo*.  1.  3,  c.  8,  p.  259. 

(32)  ZoiiJuiu»  1.  3,  c.  4,  p.  246.— Aiu.  Maroel«  i.  17.  c.  21,  p.  dOo. 
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Julian  occupied  himself,  aflerwards,  with  ivbuildiug  the  wallt»  uf  buch  towus  as 
hftd  been  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  in  repairing  tie  ravages  of  ao  inanv  invap 

wnh;  above  all  he  ornamonft_'(I  and  enlarged  Paris,  where  he  fixed  his  winter 
resilience,  and  which  he  hkcd  in  preference  to  all  tlio  other  towns  of  Gaul.  Until 
then  Palis  had  not  been  counted  among  their  great  cities.  The  town  was  nearly 
wholly  confined  to  that  island  of  the  Seine,  where  we  find  its  cathedral  at  this 
day.  Julian  the  First,  raised  some  public  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  rivery 
and  from  the  date  of  his  residence  in  Gaul,  Paris  can  commence  a  pretension  to 
the  rank  of  capital."  "I  have  my  winter  quarter?,"  said  he,  "  in  nn  «l»'nr 
Lutetia,''  for  it  was  thus  the  Gauls  called  the  httlo  town  of  Paris.  ^^It  is  buiit  on 
an  island,  so  inooosidenible,  that  the  river  bathes  all  sides  of  it;  drawbridges 
thrown  over  either  arm  lead  there.  It  is  very  rare  that  this  river  increases  or 
diminislies  ;  as  it  is  in  winter,  it  remains  in  summer;  it  ftimishes  for  the  drink  of 
the  inhabitants  a  veiy  agreeable  water,  which  appears  always  pnre.  Fixed  iu  an 
islajid  it  is  to  the  waters  of  the  river  tliat  thej  arc  necessarily  reduced."** 

Xhuing  the  years  357,  356  and  359,  Julian  had  conducted  his  army  into  Ger- 
many three  times.  In  the  following  year,  Constantins,  who  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
^aged  in  a  troublesome  v.  fir  nirainst  the  Persians,  as ktnl  the  (Vrsar  to  send  over  to 
him  the  lo<T5ons  wliieli  until  then  liad  hvfn  fii^hting  in  Gaul  against  the  iitrnians. 
Some  bodies  of  tioops  were  in  fact  sent  turwurd  towards  the  Kast ;  but  when  the 
sdkUers  who  delbided  the  Bhin^  found  that  nearly  the  entire  army  was  called  into 
Syria,  and  that  the  court,  jealous  of  their  chief,  was  more  disposed  to  ]}unish  than 
to  recompense  tlieir  exploits,  they  saluted  Jnlian  ^vith  tlie  name  of  Aii^aistus,  raised 
him  upon  a  sliifld,  phieed  a  soldier's  collar  on  his  licml,  in  the  manner  of  a  diadem, 
and  obliged  hnu  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  to  dispute  and  not  to  tursake  the  em« 

r.'  '  The  death  of  Gonstantius,  which  happened  3rd  of  November,  361,  prevented 
blood  of  the  legions  from  being  shed  in  a  civil  war.  However,  the  defenders 
of  Gaul  had  passed  w  ith  .Tulian  to  Con!?tantinople,  and  ere  long  they  followed  him 
in  his  expedition  a^^ainst  the  Persians;  and  ins  looks,  during  the  short  time  that  he 
yet  i-eigiied,  like  thotm  oi  liib  successor  Joviauus,  could  hardly  be  lui  ncd  back  ujwn 

Julian,  who  was  en^a^ed  acHMS  the  Tigris  in  the  pursnit  of  Sapor,  was  killed 
the  2Gth  (jf  June,  ^C)'r>.  As  soon  as  the  news  arriverl  in  the  West,  the  Oermans  again 

?repared  to  attack  the  frontiers  of  tlie  empire,  wliich  they  had  learned  to  respect, 
'heir  ravages  commenced  in  Gaul  with  tlie  campaign  of  3ij5. 
Jovianus,  successor  of  Julian,  had  died  as  early  as  the  17th  of  February  804,  and 
Valentinian,  whom  the  army  had  chosen  to  succeed  him,  being  associated  Avith  his 
brother  V'alens,  had  taken  the  West  for  his  shaie.  Tie  had  Fcarcely  arrived  at 
Milan,  when  he  learned  that  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the  rain  of  tlie  army 
which  Julian  had  conducted  into  Persia,  had  broken  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  and 
were  ravaging  the  Koman  provinces  in  every  direction." •  The  Alemauni,  who 
had  simultaneously  invaded  Gaul  and  Ivliaetin,  met  witli  no  resistance  ;  they  burned 
the  %illafres,  and  before  the  imperial  generals  had  power  to  stop  them,  they  con- 
ducted the  inhabitants  captive,  into  the  forests  of^  Germany.  Jn  the  month  of 
Jannaiy  following,  they  again  crossed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  and  having  met 
two  corps  of  troops  conducted  by  two  Roman  oountB,  they  challenged  them  and 
earned  ofi' their  standards ;  but  tnese  corps  were,  the  on^  composed  of  Heroli,  the 


(88)  Zosimus,  1.  8,  c.  2,  p.  263.    Am.  Maml  1  17,  c.  5,  p.  499. 
(34)  JuUaiii  IiBMntorMimpaaoii,  |iu  UQ.  Script.  J^nas.  t.  I,  p.  728. 

(85)  Am.  MM.  L  80.  e.  B.-I8,  >.  884.  ZdUnms,  1 9,  e.  10,  p.  261.  Juliani  Imp.  EpiaU  ad  Smm«,  fte. 

p.        et  in  Scr.  Fr.  n.  278. 

(8S)  Am.  Mareel  1.  26,  c.  10,  p.  612.   ZoMmiu,  I.  4,  c.  8,  p.  848. 
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otli»  of  Batavi ;  for  the  Boman  army  was  mostly  constitated  of  baibanans.  Thoy 

bad  even  renounced  the  precaution  of  making  them  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  legions  [cadre  dos  Icrfions],  and  of  concealIn<x  tlicir  streniitli  from  their  own 
eyes.  It  was  as  tlie  subsidies  of  the  nation  that  tliey  made  war,  for  the  pay  of  the 
emperors ;  nevertheless,  they  diil  not  change  their  name,  their  language,  or  the 
customs  aud  the  arms  which  were  pro])er  to  them ;  veiy  often  they  served  under 
the  hereditar}'  chiefs  of  their  nation  and  not  under  Roman  commanders." 

The  generals  of  Valentinian  gained  victory  after  \  ictory,  over  the  Alemanni,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mclz,  u|)on  the  Moselle  and  near  Chtilons  in  Champagne. 
The  emperor  himself  surveyed  the  towns  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  Treves,  Worms,  and 
CoI<^e,  and  forced  them  to  put  Gaul  again  in  a  state  of  defence.  During  this 
time,  it  is  true,  the  Alemanni,  profitting  by  a  christian  solemnity,  surprised  Mayenoe 
in  3G8,  and  led  away  all  the  inhabitants  into  bondafrc.'*  feut  tnis  affront  was 
revenged  by  tlie  emperor,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  achieved,  over  the  same 
Alemanni,  a  brilliant  victory,  at  SoUcinium,  in  the  present  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 
He  immediately  raised  a  chain  of  fortifications  upon  the  frontia«  of  Gennanyy  and 
during  nearly  nine  years,  Gaul  reposed  on  that  side. 

Valentinian  contributed  still  more  to  his  security  by  the  alliance  which  he  con- 
tracted with  the  Burgundians,  and  the  war  which  he  succeeded  in  exciting  between 
them  and  the  Alemanni.  The  Burgundians  were  a  people  of  the  Yanfulic  nee; 
ituiy  occupied  at  that  time  two  sides  of  the  Elbe,  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  and  thev 
quarrels  with  the  Alemanni  had  been  canst  1  ^\  tlio  possession  of  some  salt  springs. 
They  advanced  victoriously  to  the  number  ol  so^ooo  men,  until  they  eame  to  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine ;  but  V  alentinian,  by  whom  they  had  been  promised  assist- 
ance, refused  at  that  mmnent  to  j<»n  them,  so  that  they  might  not  have  too  ccmi- 
plete  an  advantage  over  their  rivals  the  Alemanni.  He  thus  lost  the  fruits  of  an 
alliance  which  he  regarded  as  the  trium|)h  of  his  pollev.  His  subjects  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  f'aitl)le.s>ne.ss  ;  the  enran;ed  Burgundians  hi-lbre  they  returned  homey 
massacred  a  number  of  Roman  citizens  whom  they  had  in  their  camp.^' 

Whilst  the  Rhenish  frontier  enjoyed  some  tranquillity,  the  whole  seaFCoast  of 
Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons.  They  set  out  for  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe^ 
braving  the  high  sea,  in  boats  woven  with  osiers,  which  wore  rendered  impervious 
to  water  by  a  covering  ol  leather.  These  boats  drcw  so  httle  water  that  they  could 
ascend  all  the  rivers,  and  so  light  that  the  pirates  could  cart  them  without  trouble 
from  one  river  to  another ;  and  it  was  with  astonishment  the  inhabitants  saw  them 
descend  the  Loire,  or  even  the  Rhone,  in  the  same  boats  in  whidi  they  had  come 
up  the  Seine  Agniti,  CJatil  was  so  dejiopnlated,  and  resistance  was  so  impossible, 
except  in  tiie  large  towns,  tliat  a  handfull  of  brigands  arc  seen  to  set  off  to  tlie 
mouths  of  the  Elbe,  to  spread  desolation  along  au  the  rivers  for  a  hundred  and 
ei^ty  miles  inland.-*" 

Aleanwhilc,  the  brigands  were  increasing  in  Gaul.  The  \  illagers,  reduced  to 
despair,  and  being  unable  to  gain  their  subsistence  by  honest  labour,  preferred 
stopping  passengers  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  and  robbing  them,  than  dying  of 
starvation.  T^e  communication  between  towns  was  continually  interrupted; 
travellers  were  not  only  robbed,  the  brigands  carried  them  off  and  detained  them 
captive,  in  their  retnvits,  until  they  were  ransomed.  Sc^me  relations  of  the  emperor 
experienced  this  fate  in  Gaul.^  *    Valentinian,  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  without  a 


(37)  Am.  Hucd.  1. 87.  e.  1,  p.  632.   Zodmos,  L  4, «.  9,  p.  861. 

f3S)  Am.  Marcel.  1.  27,  c.  21,  p.  629. 

Am.  Marcel.  1.  28,  c.  29, 30,  p,  6i3.    [Compare  Gibbon,  by  ^lUmao,  1,  76,  and  Guuofs  note.] 
Am.  Marrcl.  1.  28,  c.  27  rt  2S,  p.  &i3.    Sidou.  Apol.in  PancR.  Avitij  p.  369,  «tL8«  EjM.  9,  p.  228, 
£dit  Sirmondi.  Scr.  fV.  1. 1,  p.  807.    Daboi,  I.  i,  c.  10,  p.  195—807. 

(4 1)  Am.  MumI.  1. 89,  e,  iS,  p.  680. 
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kno\v\e<^g«^  of  the  laws  or  civil  order,  without  respect  lor  the  lives  of  men,  was 
furious  when  he  learned  thc»e  ditiurders ;  but  his  auger  became  a  more  formidable 
Mourge,  when  he  knew  wLom  they  had  anested.   He  hourly  ordered  atrocious 
exiecutionsy  but,  although  he  was  a  christian  and  a  zealous  catholic^  the  crowd, 
accnstomcd  to  bestow  the  nnme  of  martyr  on  all  the  executed,  venerated  the 
victims  of  his  tvrannv,  and  cons^'erated  their  tombs  to  the  innocents.    He  was 
about  to  command  the  cutting  of  the  throat  of  the  ordres  of  three  towns,  that 
is  to  say,  the  body  from  whence  they  drew  thdr  magistrates,  when  the  prefect 
EuphraxiuB  addressed  him.    **  Use  them,  merciful  prince,"  said  he,  "  with  more 
moderation  ;  for  those  whom  yon  condemn  to  death  as  offenders,  the  christian 
religion  venerates  as  martyrs,  received  by  Go<l."    The  prelect  Florentius  imitated 
this  salutary  boldness,  continues  Aroniianus  Marcellinus,  on  an  occasion  when 
Valenttnian  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  three  men  from  among  the  curiss  in 
a  great  number  of  towns.    Florentius  asked  him,  "But  v. bat  shall  they  do  if  the 
town  hn<  not  so  many  curialif    Would  it  not  he  ex])e(Uent  to  add  to  the  edict 
three  men  from  the  magistracy,  inasmuch  as  that  magistracy  contained  more  than 
three.'*'*    Such  was  the  man  in  whom  Gaul  was  obliged  to  trust,  to  avoid  greater 
nnsibrtunes,  and  whom  it  was  soon  compelled  to  regret. 

At  last,  Valentinian,  ?tmck  bv  apoplexy,*  in  con-cquence  of  a  violent  fit  of 
passion,  died  in  Pannonia  the  17tfi  of  November,  .ST.').-*'  His  eldest  son  Gratian, 
who  was  sixteen  years  and  a  half  old,  had  been  reared  by  the  Gallic  poet  Ausonius. 
During  a  reign  of  nearly  nine  years,  he  removed  war  from  Gau),  where  he  pub- 
lished some  wise  hws,  above  all  for  enoouraging  of  the  cultivation  of  literature ; 
he  resided  ahnost  constantly  at  Treves,  wnilst  he  had  aljandoned  Ttal}'  and 
A^ca  to  the  government  of  Valentinian  the  Second,  his  youm^r  brutlior, 
whom  the  army  nad  associated  with  him  ;  and  he  had  confided  the  East  to  Theo- 
dosins  the  Great,  whom  he  had  made  his  colleague,  solely  on  account  of  his 
merit.** 

A  new  invasion  of  the  Alemanni  furnished  Gratian  with  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nalize his  courace ;  he  j^ained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the  month  of  M(\}%  37H, 
near  Colmar.  We  are  assured  that  35,000  of  their  warriors  were  destroyed  in  this 
battle,  and  the  feeble  remnant  of  their  army  was  again  obliged  to  evacuate  Gaul.** 
But  this  same  victorv  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  Rhine,  ^he  Germanic  trihcj  were  no  1e«s  formidahle  tnan  the  Ale- 
manni, and  they  always  occupietl,  since  they  had  been  admittetl  to  an  alliance  with 
tlie  empire,  a  distinguished  rank  in  all  the  armies  of  the  West.  Their  captains, 
after  havin^^  signalized  themselv^  in  the  camp,  obtained  important  commands 
in  the  provmcei^  or  places  of  confidence  at  court ;  and  the  Franks  governed  the 
Gauls  in  tho  name  of  the  emperors  a  long  time  before  they  connnered  them. 
Gratian  w  as,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  much  more  held  in  tutelage, 
than  served,  by  MellobaudCes,  a  king  of  the  Franks,  who  had  not  disdained  to  join 
to  that  tide^  tlbe  office  of  paymaster  of  the  servants.^"  His  countrymen  had  fuiv 
nisbed  an  excellent  infantry,  constant,  ^nlmo^  eahle,  obstinate  in  the  combat,  and 
nevertheless,  easy  to  inaniieuvre ;  no  other  peojtle  could  better  replace,  in  the  im- 
perial armies,  ^le  antient  Koman  infantry,  who  had  achieved,  with  the  same 
qualities,  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

VeEy  soon  after,  it  is  true,  Gratian  oflfended  the  Franks  by  a  youthful  inconsi- 


(421  Am.  Mnrccl.  1.  27.  c  Ifi.  p.  n!?S.    Zotimns,  1.  \,  e.  l«,  $77. 
•  Gibbon  itiS  *,  the  bursting  of  a  bluod- vessel,  4.  317. 

(43)  Am.  Marc<  1.  1.  30,  c.  23.  p.  669.    Zo*imu»,  1.  4,  c.  17,  p.  380. 

(44)  Am.  ManwL  L  80,  c.  31.  p.  672.  ZosimiU!,  i.  4»  e.  19,  p.  883  ct  o.  24,  p.  400. 

(45)  An.  Hueel.  L  91»  c.  24^  ct  mo,  p,68S. 

(4«)  Am.  Mned.  1.  M, «.  S7.  p.  «M.  Ftadi  Oi«dl  Hnt.  1.  7,  c.  SS.  p.  SSS. 
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deracy.  A  body  of  Alans,  called  from  the  borders  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the 
Seine,  were  loaded  with  all  the  favours  of  the  emperor.  Having  a  passion  for  the 
chase,  be  admired  in  the  Alans  the  b^t  archers  and  li^t  cavahrj,  able  to  combat 
eitlier  against  men  co*  wild  beasts.  But  the  Romans  accustomed  to  receive  the 
Germans  into  their  armief ,  did  not  see  without  indignation  the  entrance  of  Sythians 
whom  thoy  despised ;  and  the  Franks,  though  honored  with  the  name  of  barba- 
rians, would  not  be  confounded  ^M*th  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Tartary.  Ma^us 
Maximus  perceived  this  discontent  and  profitted  by  it ;  ho  took  the  purple  in 
England,  whei'e  he  commanded  the  Eoman  armies ;  all  the  soldiers  of  Gratian 
abandoned  tliat  yonnp  prince,  to  pass  under  the  flag  of  the  now  nsurper.  Gratian, 
obliged  to  fly,  was  killed  at  Lyon  the  25tli  of  August,  'dU'df  and  Meilobaudes 
perished  with  him/* 

Maidmus,  proclaimed  bjtheQallic  lejjions,  reigned  from  383  to  387,  in  the  pre- 
fecture h  bore  their  name,  and  wliich  extended  also  over  Britain  and  Sj)ain. 
Valentiniau  the  Second,  brother  of  Gratian,  who  reigned  over  Italy  and  Airica,  and 
Theodosius  who  had  for  his  part  lUyricuin  and  the  Levant,  acknowledged  the  col- 
league which  the  armj  bad  given  them.  A  single  event  only,  distinguishes  the 
government  of  Maximus  in  Gaul,  the  execution  of  Priscillian  and  his  followers, 
ordered  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops  of  Spain.  That  was  the  first  time  the  ehnrch, 
itself  hardly  escnj>ed  fmm  persecution,  in  its  turn,  juridically  shed  the  blood  of 
heretics.  j?ri&ciiUan  regarded  the  soul  of  man  as  a  consubstantial  emanation  irom 
the  Deity,  and  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  three  difierent  acceptations  of 
the  same  Being.  This  explanation  of  the  mysteries  was  condemned  bytne  council 
of  Snra^rossa  in  rjSl,  and  by  that  of  Bordeaux  in  385.  They  added  gi'eatly  to  this 
decision  by  the  horrid  punishment  of  Prisrillian  and  pix  of  his  disciples,  among 
whom  was  a  noble  lady  ot  Bordeaux.  The  Prctorian  prefect  condenmed  tlieni  at 
Treves,  -when  they  were  first  exposed  to  tortura  and  afterwards  escecnted.  On  this 
occasion  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Martin  undertook  the  defence  of  outraged  humanity, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishops  \\  ho  had  dt'mandi-d  the  blood  of  the 
Priscillianists.  But  cardinal  Baronius,  the  annalist  of  the  church,  after  iieekmg 
with  embarrassment,  to  explain  how  men  so  pure,  have  abstained  from  applauding 
the  ardofit  zeal  of  the  persecutors,  prefers  to  avow,  that  the  unusual  tolenmce  <n 
the  saints,  was  not.  in  this  instance  exempt  from  sin.''" 

Maximus  was  not  content  with  a  division,  which  it  seems  should  have  satisfied 
his  ambition.  Ho  invaded  Italy  in  387,  drove  out  Valentinian  the  Second,  and 
ti)ns  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of  Theodosius  who  vanquished  him  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Save  in  the  month  of  June,  388,  and  having  taken  Aquilius  prisoner, 
cut  off  his  head,  and  that  of  his  son.  on  the  26th  of  Autni-^t  in  the  same  year.-*' 

Valentinian  the  Second,  re-established  on  the  throne  of  the  W'est  by  Theodosius, 
whom  he  had  made  his  brother-in-law,  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienne  on  the  Rhone. 
His  court  was  soon  filled  with  Frankish  lords,  not  less  so  than  had  been  that  of  his 
brother  Gratian.  Arbognstes  and  Baudonus  were  the  most  powerful;  the  first, 
who  in  the  frovcmn'^'-if  of  the  empire  seemed  to  replace  "^[eIl<i1)a^d('s,  had  already 
enjoyed  great  authority  under  Gratian ;  his  bravery,  his  military  talents  and  his 
liberality,  h^d  much  attached  him  to  his  soldiers,  among  whom  he  reckoned  a 
great  many  country  men,  so  that  he  exercised  the  fiuctions  of  master  of  the  militia 
without  having  been  invested  by  the  Emperor.  Talentinian  suppcnrted  impaUently 


(47)  Ztmvam,  1 4,  c  35,  p.  431.   PftaUOrm.  1. 1,  c.  84,  p.  556.    Hist.  Mwcel.  1.  12,  c.  23,  p.  900. 

(48)  fiflranit  AanaL  EecL  Aa.  88&»  t.  4«  p.  489 ;  an.  B86,  p.  450.  Suln.  Sw,  Hiat.  mm,  L  H,  e.  08^  04, 
p.  578,  Ijbbd  OoBfliQ*  mmtw^  t  2.  Omw  Augw,  p^  1009.  BnidigikiiMb  p.  1088.  Tmiron^  p. 
1086. 

(48)  Zomm,  1 4,  c.  42.  p.  4S2.  Fwln  Om.  1.  7,  c  85.  VuaUm,  Tu^  ThuOau,  e.  80»  4  feq. 
p.  885. 
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Uiis  foreign  yoke  ;  he  attempted  to  shake  it  off  and  to  depose  the  aiTocant  Frank 
who  commanded  his  own  army.  It  is  not  yon  who  have  given  me  uie  power/* 
replied  Arbogastes,  it  does  not  belong  to  yon  to  take  it  back/'  In  fact,  not>vith- 
stiinding  tlu"  edict  of  the  emperor,  tlio  troops  continued  to  obey  only  Arbogjistes. 
Alarmed  at  this,  Vaientinian  demanded  vauily  the  assistance  of  Theodosius ; 
the  Frankish  prince  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  armies.  Vaientinian 
the  Second  was  fbond  on  the  15th  of  May,  392,  strangled  in  his  bed  at  Vienne, 
and  Eugenins,  Arbogastes's  secretary,  was  appointed  his  successor.*" 

Theotlosiu'?  would  not  ncknowlodgc  tlic  rrrammarian  whom  a  Frank  had  crowne<l 
in  Gauh  However  Ei^;emus  reigned  under  the  orders  of  Im  master  of  the  militia, 
and  two  years  passed  berare  the  sovereigns  of  the  East  and  West  could  measure  tlieir 
strengtli  ujjon  the  field  of  battle.  The  combat  bet^^  een  th^  took  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  lasted  two  davs;  the  first,  Eugenius  gained  the  a<lvantage, 
he  was  beaten  on  the  second,  antl  his  head  was  struck  off  upon  the  spot,  the  Gtli  of 
September,  3^4.  Arbogjustes,  who  had  tied  to  the  mountainB,  was  soon  alter 
obnflsd  to  put  an  end  to  nis  existence.' ' 

The  Roman  empife^  b^me  by  this  victory,  again  united  under  one  master ; 
bat  Theodosius  had  scarct^ly  time  to  make  himself  known  in  the  West.  lie  had 
acquired  some  gloiy  in  the  Gothic  wai",  by  the  defence  oi  Greet'c  ;  and  the  pro- 
tection wliich  he  gave  to  the  church,  as  well  as  the  rigor  of  his  ortliodoxy,  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  tiie  priests,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Great. 
Ndthor  his  virtues  or  his  religbns  aeal,  had  any  influence  upon  Gaul,  wln'ch  b  ^ 
did  not  visit,  and  which  he  never  governed.  He  died  at  >Iilan,  the  17th  of 
.January,  395,  four  months  after  his  a  ictor}^  over  Eugenius.  The  empire  which  he 
had  united  was  parted  anew,  between  his  two  sons,  Arcatlius  and  Honorius.  The 
latter,  who  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Milan,  was  immediately  invested  with  the 
'\Vestem  Empire.  He  was  then  scarcely  ten  and  a  half  years  old ;  and  it  is  daring 
his  odious  reign,  whicli  was  prolongerl  from  305  to  423,  that  the  barbarians,  after 
having  80  often  ravaged  it,  at  length  established  their  domicile  in  Gaul." 


CHAPTER  n. 

STATB  OF  QAUI*  ITHDEB  THB  BOMAN  DOUXNION  IN  THE  FOUBTH  CSNTUBY. 

The  summary,  which  we  have  just  traced  of  the  i*evolutions  of  the  Gauls  under 
Boman  dominion,  has  akeady  made  us  sensible  that^  the  long  peace  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  die  two  first  centuries  ot  the  Christian  era,  and  a  half  of  the 

third,  nad  not  I)ecn  accompanied,  hv  tlio  sp^nrlty  of  the  rich,  nn  honest  recom- 
pense for  the  labours  of  the  poor,  or  tiie  increase  of  a  brave  and  virtuous  population 
to  tho  state.  The  long  silence  of  history  does  not  indicate  the  happiness  of  the 
people;  when  that  silence  happened  to  be  broken,  the  province  iiresentel  no 
symptom  of  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  century  and  a  half  wliich  iullowed 
this  long  peace  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  periods  of  history.  K\ery  man 
seemed  continually  menaced,  with  the  calamity  of  seeuig  his  goods,  his  life,  or  tlie 
objects  of  his  dearest  afiections,  taken  away.   No  retreat  was  secure  enough  to 


(50)  Zo^mm,  1.  4.  r.  53,  p.  480.    Hut.  Mucel.  1.  13,  c.  2,  p.  905.    Pagii  ia  Baron.  Ann.  3^2,  s.  3, 
p.  Ml.    rhilo*t.  cnit.  1.  11.  c.  1.  Scr.  Pr.  1. 1,  p.  Wl. 

(51)  Zorimos,  I.  4,  c.  58.  p.  492. 

(52)  Zoumiu.  L  4.  c.  59,  p.  495.   Hist.  MiaoeL  L  12»  e.  16»  p.  906. 
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escape  the  penetration  of  the  barbarians ;  and  tlio.so,  who  necrled  no  pi-ovocation 
to  shed  blood,  or  to  inflict  punishioent,  were  believed  to  use  mercy,  when  they 
radnced  to  davery,  and  condemned  to  the  rudest  labour,  the  dtusen  woo  UDtil  then 
had  lived  in  opulence  and  Inxuiy. 

More  exact  researches,  serve  but  to  darken  the  tints  of  this  sad  j picture  ;  they 
shew  us  a  withering  despotism  which  poisoned  successively  all  the  sources  of  life ; 
bauisluncnt  was  incessantly  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  rich  ;  the  burgesses  w  ere 
exposed  to  such  intolerabte  vexationsi  that  th^  were  obliged  to  desert  mdf  homes 
and  abandon  their  privileges;  the  peasants  saw  their  teani»,  the  fruits  of  their 
1alMjiu*s,  and  even  the  more  humble  means  of  life,  carried  ott";  the  slaves,  treated 
harder  than  the  beasts  of  burthen,  perished  with  fatigue,  antl  left  no  posterity. 
The  population  diminished  every  year ;  the  nation  disjii)penred,  and  it  was  in  a 
hal^eserted  country,  that  the  barbazians  at  last  estaolished  themselves.  We 
shall  soon  see  the  regular  and  systematic  oppression  of  a  perfectly  civili/ed  com- 
munity displaced  by  that  of  a  barbarian  army,  then  by  the  oppression  i>f  a  crowd 
of  petty  lords.  Duiiug  a  series  of  centuries  the  national  sutlerhiL*^  were  tlillerently 
combined,  but  not  ancsted ;  the  jieople  were  e<pially  oppressed,  thougli  by  different 
masters ;  we  sigh  in  vain  for  a  'period  of  repose  and  securily,  whidi  we  must  not 
c\})cct;  for  liberty  enters  into  none  of  tln"  siicccoding  circumstances,  and  without 
libcrtv  there  i.s  no  security,  -without  security  there  is  no  happiness. 

\V  hen  we  judge  the  lioman  empire  by  the  historians,  tlie  philosophers,  aiul  the 
poets,  of  ite  most  brilliant  epoch,  whose  writin|^  are  yet  in  existence,  we  fijmre  to 
ourselves  a  society  comparable  to  the  most  rehned  of  modem  times.  Gaul  was 
one  of  the  ri<*h''st  provinces  subjugated  by  the  Caesars,  it  contained  very  lai  ge 
town*,  some  extensive  manufactories,  considerable  commerce,  great  annies,  and 
eminent  men,  distinguished  in  ;dl  tlic  mental  piu^suits ;  therefore  we  arc  disposed 
to  represent  dtose  provinces  as  being  in  a  stato  v^  like  that  in  which  we  see  them 
at  this  day. 

Nevt  i  tlit  less,  nothing  is  so  unlike  modem  France  as  the  place  where  the  bar- 
barians were  established  in  the  fifth  centuT}'.  We  would  much  rather  compare 
Gaul  to  the  distant  provinces  of  Russia,  where  some  princely  families  are  to  be 
found  which  participate  in  the  highest  European  civilization,  some  towns  which 
are  experienced  in  all  the  arts  and  all  the  luxury  of  France,  whilst  the  peasantry 
are  enslaved,  and.  at  certain  periods,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars.  So 
in  Gaul  we  liud  some  huDdreos  of  families  allied  to  the  senate^  and  whose  patri- 
mmiies  covered  whole  provinces ;  we  find  a  hundred  and  fifteoi  cities  where  com- 
merce and  the  arts  had  fbnned  a  sort  of  freemen  ;  but  the  earth  was  cultivated  by 
servile  liaiul-,  and  the  groat  mass  of  tlie  jjopulation  no  more  participated  in  the 
progress  of  society,  tlian  if  the  druids  had  never  been  driven  trom  their  sacred 
woods. 

Gaul,  even  omitting  that  designated  Cisalpine,  covered  a  much  more  consider' 
able  space  than  present  France.  The  west  and  south,  of  both,  are  bounded  by 
tlic  «:ea  and  tlic  Pyrenees ;  but  to  the  east,  Gaul  contained  a  great  part  of  Pied- 
mont, under  the  name  of  the  maritime  Alps,  Savoy,  Yalois,  and  all  their  approaches 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  Grecian  Alps,  and  all  Switzerland, 
joined  to  Franche-Comntd,  under  llie  name  of  llie  Sequanais*  On  the  north  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Rliine,  from  its  exit  out  of  Lake  Constancy  to  its  junction 
with  the  Meuse  ;  and  imdcr  tlie  name  of  first  and  sixond  Germany,  and  first  and 
second  Belgium,  it  contained  the  provinces  now  inhabited  by  the  Germans  and 
Belgians. 

Although  the  Gauls  were  spread  over  at  least  a  quarter  of  France,  &r  from 

having  a  feeling  of  their  own  importance,  they  perceived  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  made  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Koman  empire.    That  empire  had 
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Wen  divided  into  fbnr  prefectures,  of  which  that  of  the  East  nearly  equalled  the 
three  others  in  extent ;  that  oi'  ricum,  which  afterwards  conipreliended  the 
countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Kivor  Diuiubc ; 
that  of  Italy  included,  out  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  Africa,  from  the  fruutiers 
of  Egypt  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  wefectuxe  of  Gmd  reunited  at  kst  nader 
the  name  of  thc^  Brittah  Isles,  Gaul  and  Spain.  Gaul  was  then  scarcely  a  twelfth 
the  extent  of  the  Koman  empire. 

The  prctorian  prefect  of  (iaul  resided  habitually  at  Trcve?.  and  when  the  HoTiian 
empire  was  divided,  the  Augustus  or  Ca?sar,  to  whose  pari  Gaul  haj>j»cucd  to 
fidC  dwelt  oidinarily  in  the  same  town.  The  pr^ct  had  chaz^  of  the  gi  neral 
direction  of  jnstic^  and  of  the  fintuices,  and  he  corresponded  for  these  two  objects 
with  the  curies  or  magistracies  of  iJl  the  Gallic  cities.  But  Constantius  ha  l  talcji 
away  from  the  pretorian  prefects  the  niihtarv  authority  which  tluy  had  tbrnn  i  ly 
exercised ;  he  substituted  for  them  in  each  prefectiu*e  a  master  of  die  hursviuen, 
and  a  master  of  the  foot  soldiers,  to  whimi  he  subordinated  the  dukes,  the  tribunes, 
and  the  centiurians,  who  commanded  the  diiiarailt  botlies  of  troops.*  The  pretorian 
prefect  had  a  vienr  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  his  ])rereetnre,  an  !  tli  it  of  tlie 
Gauls  re.>>idcd  at  Aries.  The  rectors  of  seventeen  provinces  of  (iaul  were  immc»- 
diately  under  him ;  among  these,  six  bore  the  title  of  president,  and  the  ele^'en 
others  that  of  pro-consul.  Lastly,  mider  these  lux*  foulid  the  counts,  who  in  eaeh 
city  watched  the  administralion  of  justice,  the  afiairs  the  police,  and  the 
finances.* 

At  the  time  oi  the  conquest  by  Julius  CaL.>ai'  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  s[X)ki'  ft  ur 
diflferent  languages,  Acquitainian,  Celtic,  Belgic,  and  German,  and  each  was  i>roi>er 
to  a  different  race  of  men ;  but  in  the  fourth  centurj',  the  three  first  languages  had 
almost  absolutely  disappeared  to  make  rfioin  for  Latin.  Tlie  Teutonic  language 
was  only  maintiuned  in  the  two  Gennanies;  the  same  provinces  liave  w  ith  little 
variation  preserved  to  this  tlay  the  Germanic  customs.  Notwitlist;uKling  the 
difierence  of  orimn,  the  Gauls  formed  but  one  province ;  the  distinction  between 
theAcqnitainse,  tlie  Celts,  and  the  Belgians'  was  obliterated,  and  all  Gaul  spoke  the 
same  1an£rnai:;e,  obeycil  the  same  magi >trates,  and  the  same  laws,  and  acknowledged 
lis  countrvmeu  all  tlie  inhabitants  l^orn  between  thellliine,  the  Al|)s,  tiie  Pyrenees, 
and  the  two  seas.  But  their  patriotic  sentiments  were  nearly  anniliilated.  The 
frequent  revolutions  of  a  despotic  government  leave  no  hope,  either  of  the  stability 
of  projx'rty,  respect  for  the  laws,  or  security  of  the  frontiers.  Gaul,  too,  was  not 
a  state,  but  onlv  a  inrmhcr  of  t!ie  Western  empire;  and  imder  tliis  title  the  Gauls 
were  only  the  tellow-citizeus  of  the  Spaniard,  tlic  Britain,  the  Italian,  tlic  Dalmatiau, 
ttoA.  the  Moor.  So  loose  a  bond  had  out  little  power  over  the  heart  or  the  memorv. 
The  Koman  of  the  provinces  never  had  occasion  to  pride  himself  in  the  name  of  the 
society  in  which  he  inaile  part.  The  \  ii  tories  of  the  chief  of  the  state  eould  pro- 
vide ^or  his  security,  or  at  least  diminish  \m  dan^^;  but  he  had  no  contbrmity  of 


ri)  Zosiinua,  1.  2,  c.  33.  p.  189.    Edit.  seniB.  8to. 

(A)  'We  find  aloiiK  the  Rhiuc,  the  two  Gcririaiiics  and  tke t\TO  Bclt^Jums  ;  along  (he  Alps,  the  Scqtinnins,  Ibo 
(iirvi.m  Al[is  niid  tin-  M:iri:iini  A![>s  ,  hjm.h  tin'  Mcditcrrancsn  tin-  two  Narbonais  and  Vit-nimiiie ;  hcfwi  Mi  t!ie 
Loin;  and  the  FyTcnceii  the  two  Acquitaiti  and  iNovcin  populania  ;  and  linally  in  the  centre  of  Gaul  the  four  I.\  i  n  ils. 
The  provineei  which  were  too  largely  proportioned  haid  lieen  divided,  all  had  their  original  names  left  tu  liicm. 
Thi^  cnu-cs  Rome  confusion  in  the  gtogrnphy,  and  we  icarcelj  conceive  that  the  second  I^ronaia  miut  be  yiaeeA 
iu  .\oriuaud>,  the  third  in  HriUany,  and  the  fonrth  in  Orieuu.  (Dubos,  1.  1,  c.  7.— Not!tte  dignitatcun  im- 
perii sub.  Houorio,  Sir.  1  r.  t.  1.  p.  1 

(Bj  The  antient  hi^tortaiii  loakc  souii:  nlluaioii  to  another  division  of  Gnul,  [K'rhaps  introduced  hy  the  soldiers, 
for  it  was  founded  ttolely  upon  the  costume  of  the  ndtfWtMltl.  Gallia  'Ihgata,  near  the  Ithone,  eunipreli tended 
th<  GhuIs  vvlio  bad  adopted  the  Toga  nnd  lite  Bomui  nnmen.  In  G^Im  OaauUa,  to  tlie  aorth  of  tlio  Loire, 
the  iuhabilants  wore  lung  ^ilalttxl  hair,  whidtwe  find  Ui  tU»  day  among  Qm  BM-BlitOlUi.  Giitia  BfMtiU,  to  tin 
tntli  «f  the  Loircv  wocelbr  the  ntioMi  coilaBM,  traoMn  mehioe  ftwn  the  hipt  to  the  enelM  celled  iraem. 
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manners,  of  sentiments,  of  habit,  or  of  niinie,  witli  those  whom  he  had  displaced ; 
he  felt  no  enthusiasm  tor,  nor  was  he  in  the  leiist  influenced  bv,  jjubhe  ail'aini ;  and 
the  political  oxdw  hj  which  he  was  controlled  only  inspired  him  with  sorroxT  or 
uneauuess.  He  avoided  thought,  and  preferred  occupying  himself  with  domestic 
concerns,  literature,  philosophy,  or  religion,  else  lie  repiilsed  all  mental  occupation: 
for  in  such  disastrous  times  as  those,  meditation  would  produce  suiiering,  aud 
ignorance  never  makes  such  rapid  progress  as  when  science  occasions  grief. 

We  find  firom  time  to  time^  in  the  histoij  of  the  Boman  en^ire^  some  traces 
of  a  diet  of  the  Gallic  towns^  where  they  sent  their  deputies  to  deliberate  on 
the  common  affairs  of  the  province.  These  towns,  or  rather  cities,  numbered  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  ;  each  uad  antiently  formed  an  independent  state;  governed  at 
the  time  of  the  Gauls,  sometimes  as  a  republic,  sometimes  as  a  monarchy,  hut 
always  in  the  interest  of  tlie  people^  and  with  the  forms  of  liberty.  The  boundary 
of  the  antient  states  had  been  respected,  with  sh^ht  changes  introduced  by  the 
foundation  of  some  Boman  colonics.  Tender  the  name  of  the  City,  they  incfnded 
the  territory,  wliich  was  dependent  on  it,  with  its  casUea  and  petty  boroughs  j  bomv 
gardes.]  Thus  at  that  early  period  they  formed  poUtical  bodies,  so  much  the  less 
so,  however,  because  despotism  cannot  oe  foand  established  there. 

AufTusttis,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  726,  or  twenty-seven  years  before  Christ,  con- 
voked atNarbon,  a  diet  of  deputies  from  all  the  cities,  and  he  enumerated  the  three 
Gauls  that  his  adopted  father  had  cont^uered.  Such  is  the  argument  which  is  only 
preserved  in  a  lost  book  of  Titos  Livius.  But  these  words  do  not  tell  as  the 
composition  or  the  laws  of  tibat  assembly.  The  historical  autliors  of  that  period, 
in  makinj:^  allusion  to  the  same  event  are  not  less  laconic*  Under  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  at  the  end  of  a  civil  war,  the  Remi  convoked  anioni;  tliem  in  the 
christian  year  70,  a  diet  of  Gauls.  They  sent  a  rei^uest  to  ail  the  cities  to  name 
deputies,  who  deliberated  togetha  to  choose  betweoi  peace  and  liberty.  The 
assembly  deteimined  to  submit,  and  it  wrote  to  the  cities  of  Longres  and  Treves, 
in  tlio  name  of  all  the  others,  to  cause  them  to  renounce  their  arms.  But  this 
assembly  owed  pcrhajis  the  authority  wliich  it  arrogated,  and  even  its  existence,  to 
aovil  war.'  At  length  an  edict,  addressed  by  Honorius  on  the  17th  of  April,  418, 
to  the  pretorian  prefect  of  Gbtnl,  ordained  the  convocation  of  an  annual  assembly 
of  seven  (j  illic  provinces,  which  was  to  meet  at  Aries  from  the  13th  of  August  to 
the  18tli  ot  September,  under  the  |>residency  of  the  praetorian  prefect,  nn  l  should 
be  composed  of  the  judges  and  otfacers  of  each  city,  and  deputies  from  the  pro- 
pnetofs*^ 

But  the  diets,  called  together  by  Honorins,  have  left  no  trace  in  history ;  we  do 

not  see  tliat  tliey  exorcisea  any  influence  over  the  government ;  and  indeed  under 
a  despotic  and  niiliUiry  constitution,  we  do  not  uni^rstand  what  sort  of  functions 
could  be  assigned  to  tliem.  Doubtless  such  diets  were  used  in  Gaul  wiiiisi  its 
inhabitants  were  yet  free,  and  d^ended  themsdives  against  the  Romans ;  perhaps 
they  Gontinned  to  assemble  for  some  time  aitex  the  conquest,  for  theBomans 
scarcely  ever  violently  destroyed  the  customs  of  the  people  tliov  vanquished ; 
but  at  length  they  fell  into  disuse,  because  they  found  tlienisehes  without 
fonctrnms.  So,  when  Honorius  essayed  to  renew  them,  in  time  of  universal  distress, 
and  flattered  himself,  apparently,  at  letrieving  the  antient  vigour  of  an  antient 
institution,  it  \N  as  impossible  for  him  to  arouse  the  Gauls  and  interest  them,  with- 
out liberty,  in  an  assembly  which  could  please  only  a  free  people. 


(2)  Titua  Livitu.  1. 184^  p.  M9.  SioiiCMiiah  I  fit,  p.  SU    Sor.  I^^  1 1*  p.  C80.  8a.  Aw.  Viot  o.  1. 

Eutropiiu,  1.  7,  p.  547. 

(3)  Com.  Tacitns,  1.  4,  c.  67,  68,  69,  Scr.  Fr.  t.  1.  p.  413. 

(4)  Sirmoodui  in  notii  ad  SidoniuB  ApoUia.  p.  245,  et  Scr.  Fr.  I.  1,  p.  766— Daboa»  I.  2,  c.  5. 
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However^  manr  towns  were  ratBed  to  a  numerous  populttioii  and  great  riches; 

Treves,  Aix-ln-Cnapellej  Colop^e,  and  Strasburft,  had  served  in  turn  for  t!ic  im- 
pmal  rtisideiice,  for  tliey  were  construcUxl  in  imitation  of  Kome,  with  magnihccnt 
palaces,  baths,  circusses,  and  theatres.    Treves,  the  chief  place  in  the  prefecture  of 
Gaul,  became  in  a  maimer  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.   Arlofl,  the  leadeooe  of 
the  vicar  of  Gaul,  participated  in  that  magnificence.    To  the  number  of  tomoBp 
mav  be  yet  added  the  more  important  ones  of  Nimes,  Lyon,  Marsoillc,  Narlionne, 
and  Vienne ;  the  residence  of  the  treasurers,  durectors  of  the  mmts,  and  manu- 
fiMturen  of  arms  oa  the  pabHc  aoommt,  had  at  length  augm^ted  the  riches  and 
the  popDlaitioii  of  IkQUxm^  Antun,  Soissuns,  Reims,  .Aniens,  Toumay,  and  Metz.* 

Eacn  town  was  govcme<l  hj  a  curia,  the  curiali  or  docurions,  presided  over 
hv  two  annual  duumvirs,  forming  a  municipal  senate,  the  image  of  that  of  Rome, 
itui  the  body  politic  belonged  to  the  province  and  not  to  the  empii%  it  was  at  first 
charged  to  aieleDd  the  interests  of  the  dty^  it  was  soon  to  answer  for  it.  la  d»> 
fimlt  of  dietsy  the  municipal  magistmtes  exercise  I  al  >•>  m  authoritjr that  tluy held 
from  the  people.  Not  that  they  wore  roallv  elected  by  thnn  ;  tne  curiali  only 
formed  in  each  town  the  high  burgesses,  the  law  made  them  the  first  onler  among 
tlie  inbubitauts.  It  seems  that  all  the  chiefs  of  this  order  voted  in  the  senate,  and 
that  the  dniunyirs  and  other  magistrates  irare  dioeen  firam  them,  either  Inr  lot  or 
in  the  order  of  enrolment.  Beyond  these  the  towns  contained  many  etlUiSes  of 
inhabitants.  The  calamities  of  the  cotmtry  had  caused  the  reflux  of  a  numerous 
population.  The  progress  of  luxury,  in  augmenting  tlie  profits  of  commerce,  had 
given  a  little  more  dignity  to  that  profession,  and  the  petty  land^holders  who  no 
longer  Ibund  indepmenoe  in  their  fid^  where  they  could  scarcely  woris  without 
being  confounded  with  the  sUves  of  their  rich  neio;h hours,  t(X)k  reftige  in  the  towns 
and  sought  to  increase  their  ease  by  a  little  industry.  At  the  same  time  bodies  of 
freemen  exercised  nearly  aU  the  arts  and  trades ;  they  were  numerous,  and  being 
inoessantly  recruited ;  bnt  they  did  not  enjoy  any  consideration  or  anthcnity,  and 
were  subjected  to  very  vexatious  regulations ;  and  the  emperorsi,  instead  of  leaving 
society  to  orirnnize  itself,  were  thon^t  boimd  to  put  the  laW)  on  all  occasioiM^  in  the 

place  of  private  interest". 

The  magistracy  of  a  great  town  ought  to  be  a  very  miportant  dignity,  and  the 
more  so  in  die  Bloman  empire,  because  there  was  no  other  rank  whica  did  not 
depend  upon  the  caprices  of  the  court.  Each  of  the  one  hundred  and  jfifteen  cities 
of  Grfiul  might  be  con>iflrred  as  a  great  town ;  the  ruins  of  the  len'?t  celebrated 
inform  us  that  they  oct  npii  tl  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  that  they  were 
always  oniamented  witli  sumptuous  edifices.  The  more  vu*tuous  emperors  had 
always  pronosed  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  eniialt ;  it  was  Hkewise  in  the 
nature  of  tne  evrats  which  devastated  Gaul,  to  augment  the  perogatives  of  the 
magistnitc?.  A  town  -whirh  finds  itself  abandoned  by  the  centraTgovemment  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  menaced  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  or  a  rebel,  has  a  commUp 
mty  of  interests  so  pressing,  that  he  who  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  its  adminis^ 
tration,  is  nearly  sure  of  the  assent  of  Ids  fidlow-citisens,  whOst  they  attribute  to 
him  all  the  privileges  of  sovereignty. 

But  the  nscal  avidity  destroyed  all  that  the  laws  or  circumstnnros  had  attribute 
to  the  authority  of  the  curiiie.  The  curiah  were  declared  bomid  tor  all  the  exac- 
tions imposed  on  the  provinces.  The  contributions  with  iheir  surcharges  were  at 
fint  acxjuitted  by  them,  to  be  afterwards  assessed  on  the  oontribntors ;  the  supnlies 
for  soldiers  were  also  exacted  from  them  ;  they  were  the  persons  who  furnished  the 
horses  and  equipages  to  the  judges  of  the  province,  and  to  all  the  civil  andmihtaiy 


(5)  Notitia  BtgniUram  Imperii  sub  Valeutiui«DO  III.  8er.  Ft.  t.  1,  p.  128. 
Oete  JwtiaiMMHh  L      tit.  64;  1.  II,  tit.  1 
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officers  who  travelldd  at  the  expeuse  of  the  state.  As  the  decurions  were  resix)n.sible 
to  the  pretorian  prefect  and  the  presidents,  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  tlu  v 
received,  and,  as  in  a  des}x>tic  government,  overloaded  with  calamities  of  all  kinds, 
these  orders  become  continuity  more  onerous ,  the  curiali  became  also  always 
more  vexed  hjr  thdr  smwriony  and  ever  moire  odioos  to  their  Mow-citizens. 
Therefero  we  see  those  woo  ftvmed  the  first  ordw  in  tlie  stat^  next  the  sunatorial 
families,  seeking  with  caorcmcss  to  withdraw  from  their  dignities,  as  an  intolerable 
burthen.  The  jud^s,  the  presidents  of  the  provinces,  were  overwhelmed  witli  the 
petitions  of  the  citizens,  wno^  under  a  thousand  j^retexts,  begged  to  be  scratclied 
mm  the  roQ  of  the  curis,  and  ezctued  i^m  entering  into  ihe  proviDcial  magistracy. 
The  code  is  full  of  decisions  which  removed  all  these  vain  pretexts,  and  which 
recalled  the  old  men,  the  military,  and  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  acconiplishniont  of 
that  duty ;  those  even  whom  a  judgment  declared  infamous,  could  not  escape  the 
honor  of  serving  their  country.** 

The  fia^tfiuweight  that  crushed  the  Ghdlic  towns,  as  well  as  those  in  the  re- 
mainder the  empire^  and  the  miser}'  of  their  mamstrates  is  no  where  more  openly 
discovered  than  in  the  proclamation  published  by  tlie  emperor  ^fajorian,  A.  d.  458, 
to  remedy  the  disorder-  "  Every  one  knows,"  said  he,  "  that  the  curiali  are  the 
servants  of  the  republic  and  the  vital  part  of  the  cities.  So  antiquity,  called  their 
assembly,  with  reason,  an  inferior  senate.  But  the  iniquity  of  the  judges  and  the 
punishable  venality  of  exactors,  has  reduced  them  to  such  a  pomt,  tliat  many, 
deserting  their  country,  neglecting  the  splendour  of  tlieir  birth,  seek  to  disrobe 
themselves  of  their  functions,  and  to  hide  in  8er\'ile  dweUings,  or  in  foreign  juris- 
dictions. .  They  even  charge  them  with  the  dishonw  of  soiling  thonselves  oy  mar- 
riage with  the  daughters  of  farmers  or  slavos,  so  as  to  procure  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  men  to  wliom  the  slaves  belong.  Thus  the  orders  of  the  towns  perish  at 
the  same  time  that  the  fugitives,  bv  associating  ^\^th  slaves  lose  their  f)\vn  liberty. 
....  We  therefore  ordain,  that,  lor  the  future,  if  any  manager  of  an  estate^  or 
any  deputy  receiver,  take  into  his  house,  withont  we  knowledge  of  his  master,  one  of 
the  ciuiali,  and  does  not  send  him  back  before  the  current  year,  to  the  town  to  which 
he  belon'.'^<,  that  the  receiver,  if  he  be  tree,  shall  be  degraded  and  taken  to  the 
artisans'  vvorkjshops ;  that  if  he  be  a  slave  he  perishes  by  the  punishment  ol'  tlie  rod,*'* 
What  must  be  the  state  of  a  society  which  punishes  by  death,  those  who  conceal 
a  magistrate,  who  disrobes  himself  of  his  magistracy  ?  All  the  rest  of  the  law 
aggravates  the  slavers'  of  this  order,  to  \s  hich  they  pretend  to  restore  the  splendour. 
They  gave  the  city  the  right  of  reclaiming  the  daughter  of  a  curiali  wlio  wished 
to  go  away,  so  that  by  her  marriage  she  might  sustain  a  nearly  extinguished  order. 
The  sons  <^  a  cnrialis  who  wished  to  enter  the  chiucby  if  he  was  onfy  a  derk,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  sen'ico  of  the  municipality ;  u  he  was  ordained  priest,  he 
lost  the  disposition  of  all  his  goods,  which  ought  to  serve  as  security  for  tlie  debts  of 
the  cm-ia\  In  this  state  of  oppression  it  was  a  signal  fa^'^vr  'nul  one  rarely  cTantAKl 
by  the  monarch,  to  scratch  a  man  from  the  roll  of  the  curiali,  so  us  to  rciura  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  simple  owner  of  property.  Theodoiic  had  accorded  this  grace  to 
a  petitioner,  and  Cassiodorus,  in  anncMmcing  it  in  the  king's  name,  gave  him  to 
understand,  %vith  misplaced  eloquence,  the  charges  attached  to  the  favour  which  he 
had  obtained,  and  the  condition  of  citizens  who  were  in  places  immediately  beyond 
ihe  curiali.  ^  Henceforth,"  said  the  rhetorician,  **  he  would  suffer  himself  tiie 
vexations  which  he  had  beibro  imposed  on  others ;  instead  of  having  the  trouble  to 


(7)  Jtutini&D,  1.  10,  tit.  2],  1. 12. — Sftvignv  Geschicbt^:  des  Romischcn  Rechts  im  Mittel  Alter,  c.  2.  *  Savigngr 
says  that  it  had  been  the  pncticc  to  condemn  eriminalt  to  the  CUH^  uA  tlugr  wen  only  pidiibitod  firam 
becoming  decurioDs  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor. 

,    (8)  I^piaiNsvaJXTiMvHiMiiAii^  Cod.  Hwoaiwiu^  i  6,  p.  82. 
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annouiico  a  new  tribnte,  he  would  be  frifflitencd  at  tlie  appearance  of  the  tax* 
gatherers,  and  icar  as  much  for  bimsel£  as  he  had  feared  before  for  others.' 

Notwithstanding  the  oppresnon  wnich  the  exebeauer  ezerdfled,  the  fane 
magistrates  had  toe  disposal  of  some  of  the  municipal  revenues.    The  tolls  for 
fnterinfx  the  to^^•n,  which  tliov  collected  at  the  gates,  were  employed  to  dlscharrro 
tho  municipal  exucnses,  and  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  cnnV.    Tliey  had  at  first 
tQ  sabmit  to  a  reduction  of  a  third  of  their  produce  in  favour  of  the  exchcciuer  ; 
die  emperor  Theodosiiis  abandoned  that  third  to  the  mimicipalitiesy  bat  at  the  same 
time  lie  forbade  the  magistrates  cstaljllslilnr;  new  taxes  upon  tildr  own  private  aa- 
thoritv.'^    Moreover  the  towns  liad  sonic  lands  and  hon<<es  appertaining  to  them, 
and.  the  cariaii  disposed  of  their  revenues.    At  the  same  time  they  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  if  they  had  to  take  any  measure  of  common  defence,  it 
was  for  them  to  order  it.   But  in  the  fourtli  century,  tliis  militia  had  probably 
neither  organisation  or  arms,  and  the  Oauls  having  become  Boman,  haa  lost  all 
military  spirit  and  all  courage. 

At  the  commencement  of  theBoman  dominion  in  Gaul,  the  cities  still  preserved 
some  militarj  ardooT)  and  their  militia  had  sometimes  oombatted  side  hy  side  with 
the  leiiions.  Tacitus  speaks  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the  Belgian  ausnliarieSy 
Batavi  and  (rnnls  who  had  seconded  the  Kdnian."  He  reports  even  two  examples 
of  private  wais  between  two  rival  towns.  The  war  between  Nero  atid  Galba,  in  the 
year  68  of  J.  C,  awoke  the  antient  discord  between  tlie  Lyonccs  and  Vionneese. 
They  attacked  one  another  in  turns,  and  their  comfaAts  were  mach  more 
fre<|uent,  and  sustained  with  much  more  animosity  than  if  they  had  thonght 
only  of  the  imperial  quarrels.  Galba,  being  conqueror,  confiscated  thcrcvonncs  of 
the  Lyonees,  and  covered  the  Viennees  with  honoui*s.  When  Otho  s\iccee<led  liim, 
"Uie  following  year,  the  Lyonees  wished  to  persuade  liis  Ueutenant  that  he  ought  to 
revenge  them  upon  the  VienneeB,  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  soldiers  with  mnch 
trouble  to  lay  down  their  arms.'^  Again,  in  the  war  excited  by  Civilis  against  the 
RoTnans  we  find  the  iidiabitants  of  Tvan^^s  combatting,  \y\t\\  the  fcrocit}-  of  wild 
animals,  against  the  Senuani.'*  Modem  writers  have  seized  with  avidity  on  these 
two  facts,  as  if  they  sufficed  to  demonstrate  what  thejr  advanced,  that  tae  i^t 
private  war  was  much  anterior,  in  Gaol,  to  the  invasion  by  the  barbarians  and  to 
the  feudal  sv^^tem,  since  it  dates  from  the  antient  Celtic  riirht.''  Tliey  know, 
however,  that  amon*;  the  Celts,  the  wars  between  two  cities  were  neither  civil  or 
private  wars,  but  battles  between  two  independent  states;  that  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  ndghboun  was  able  to  survive  tnat  independence ;  that  the  rivalries  oS 
neighbours  existed  between  towns  which  had  never  thought  of  making  war; 
and  that  the  event  of  a  civil  war  proves  not  the  light  of  the  citiefly  but  the  violence 
of  the  passions  which  affected  them. 

But  now  these  nopular  passions,  and  superabundance  of  life  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  Gaul,  aner  the  desolation  of  fields  and  the  disasters  of  the  towns;  when 
the  civfl  wars  broke  out  in  the  second  and  third  oenturies,  the  people  maintained  a 
complete  ncnfrality.  Tlic  burgesses,  sure  of  being  vexed  alike,  by  all  pnnccs  and 
annies,  remained  indifferent  to  each  of  the  usur|H?ra.  We  no  longer  see  them  take 
up  arms,  or  raanif(»t  their  hatred  or  rivalry  against  their  neighbours.  They  had 
not  even  snffident  eneig^  to  attempt  to  defend  themselves  against  the  barbarians^ 
wiA  whom  tlie7  negotiated  in  order  to  avoid  piUage^  maasacEe,  or  captivity.  Wlien 


(9)  CaMiod,  Variar.,  1.  0,  ciiist.  4,  p.  671. 

fin^  Todci  Justin.  BttgA.  fmlflcL  L  4»  tit  fiL  De  Vectigalibi^*  L  10  et  IS,  tit.  ftS.  V«digali«  nor. 

ioititui  non  i)Ofae. 

(II)  Tacit.  1.  i,  c.  17.  20,  25.  (12)  Tacit.  1.  1.  c.  65  p.  4i?0. 

(13)  Tacit.  L  4.  c.  67,  p.  443.  (14)  Oaboe,  1.  1,  c  8.   Monflosier.  U 1,  p.  92. 
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some  of  the  numerous  petty  parties  ibujght  iu  the  eountry,  the  citizens  slmt  their 
gates  and  guanlod  their  walls ;  but  nothing  was  so  rare  as  for  them  to  sustain  the 
siege  of  an  army.   On  aU  oocarionsy  the  weakness  of  tlic  people  as  well  as  their 

physical  infirmity,  manifested  themselves  as  much  as  llu  h  j)UsiUanimity. 

Tlie  organization  of  curia?  sunived  the  Roman  dominion  ;  the  same  cities  that 
the  emperors  had  acknowledged  continued  to  Ibrm  th^  body  politic  under  tlie  kings 
of  the  Visigoths,  Bni^gundiuis  and  Franks;  thej  did  not  care  to  break  a  bond 
which  was  so  useful  to  them,  and  to  renomioe  a  power  that  they  could  exercise 
through  the  curias,  over  all  the  citizen';.  Mtich  more,  as  commnnifitions  were  less 
easy  among  the  barbarians,  and  obedience  less  certain,  tlie  municipalities  gained  a 
part  of  what  the  public  authority  lost,  until  a  time  when  anotlicr  authority  was 
raised  against  it  in  each  province^  and  whereby  it  was  again  crushed. 

The  collection  of  tiie  nscal  revenues,  and  the  paying  of  soldiers,  were  the  two 
rudest  linrtiicns  imposed  on  the  curiae.  It  was  m  consequence  of  them  that  the 
curiali  experienced  such  ruinous  extortions ;  it  was  in  recovering  them,  in  their 
torn,  that  diey  rendered  themsdves  so  odious  to  their  fdlowHt^tizeiu.  The  finances 
and  the  army  were  tho  two  pU^^ues  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  citizen,  succumbing 
under  tlie  charges  that  were  imposed  u]X)!i  him,  often  declined  raising  a  family,  he 
abandoned  the  care  of  his  property,  and  deserted  the  land  that  was  confided  to 
him  ;  this  was  his  condition  until  he  rejoiced  at  the  conquest  of  the  barbarians,  for 
he  flattered  MftwM^  that  they  at  least  would  condemn  the  penddous  scieDee  of 
the  finanders* 

So  far  as  we  can  understand  the  finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fiscal 
revenue  was  c()inj>ose<l  of  two  direct  impositions,  ihe  one  by  the  acre  of  gi'ound, 
the  otlier  by  the  head ;  of  the  natural  produce  ui  land  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
of  some  inoirect  impost^  less  considerame. 

Hie  tax  upon  land  W88  assessed  after  tlie  testimony  of  ^ntne88e8  and  a  register 
of  land  ;  the  quota  was  fixed  ever}-  fifteen  rears,  and  that  operation,  intended  to 
equalize  tlie  impost,  or  to  proportiou  the  chanty  that  agriculture  experiencc'd.  i^iva 
birtli  to  the  cycle  of  indiction,  dated  24th  September,  iil3,  when  it  couimeiiced 
serving  as  a  cfaronological  mark.  The  impost  of  indiction  appears  to  Imve  taken 
-kom,  the  proprietor  between  a  third*  and  a  half  of  the  net  produce.'^  But 
independently  of  the  '  invariable  principle,  during  fifteen  years,  of  this  contri- 
bution, the  contributoi^  were  exposed  to  mpermdictiomj  or  extraordinary  imposts, 
which  ought  to  be  paid  or  die  Mme  terms,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Vnul  the 
year  382,  the  right  to  levy  a  superindiction  had  been  abandoned  to  the  prefects,  it 
was  from  that  time  resen  ed  to  the  emperors.'*"' 

The  tax  on  indi%Tiduals,  or  the  pole-tiix,  was  levied  indifferently  on  all  the  free ; 
nevertheless,  in  some  provinces  the  women  were  not  submitted  to  it  until  the  age 
of  twdvB  jears,  and  the  men  were  exempted  to  fimrteen  and  after  sixty-five.'^* 
By  a  man's  way  of  living  4re  can  form  a  just  conclusion  of  what  are  bis  wants,  but 
not  the  amount  of  income,  or  what  he  is  able  to  pay.    A  poll-tax  which  confounds 

(15)  Lci  Theodosius,  6  idns  OctobrU,  424  in  Cod.  Justin.  1.  10,  tit.  16,  I.  1:.'. 

(16)  Cod.  Ju^D.  1.  lOj  th.  18,  kz  anioa;  [and  tee  the  17Ui  chiytcr  of  Milnm'*  Gibbon,  whidi  oontauM 
fsmtf  rahmble  notes.] 

*  Guizot  (Milman's  flibbon,  37^1  combats  tlin  siippositioQ  of  Gibbon  lliat  Cnnstantino  was  tlic  jTububle 
foooder  of  the  cycle  of  iudictiau.  lie  says,  "  It  esi»kd  before  Coostantine  hod  btfcu  created  Jugu^tm  at 
BoDM^  md  tbe  remisaion  granted  by  bim  to  the  city  of  Antrin  a  tbe  proof.  Ho  could  not  have  Tentturcd  while 
only  GtMT,  tnd  under  the  necessity  of  courting  popolw  favor,  to  establish  such  au  odious  impost."  Tliig 
appear*  to  tne  a  mistake  arising  from  confusing  the  tune  of  paying  tho  tax,  and  the  tax  itself.  A$  tlic  cy<-l«.-  of 
iadiction  jrrw  inlended  io  equalize  the  impost  or  to  proportion  t/ii'  rhaiirjrs  which  agricHlturf  I'TpeneilMtltit 
•ppears  ciccedinglv  probaliie  that  one  courting  fopularii^  would  eudcavour  to  ease  the  odious  burthen. 

(17)  Paiidcc.  r  50,  tit.  15  de  Censibus,  lex  S. 

*  Mr.  Milman's  gives  tbe  credit  of  all  these  researches  into  the  Roman  finances  to  M.  Savignj,  wImw 
lertatioiu  were  not  published  till  upwards  of  a  year  after  the  above.   See  his  Gibbon,  3,86. 
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the  rich  with  the  jxior,  }u>  who  can  pve,  with  the  one  who  should  ask  help,  is  not 
•iiily  a  most  unjust  iiiip>8t,  but  is  also  one  of  the  least  productive,  because  it  k  not 
propoTtioimIe  to  the  amlities  of  the  poorer  class.   Whea  we  know  that  no  proof  of 
indigence  was  admittctl  to  excnae  from  this  tax,'*  we  hardly  understand  how  this 
de^tnictivc*  impost  could  be  raised  to  twenty-five  pieces  of  i^oldj  or  near  three  liiin- 
dred  and  thirty -six  francs  [about  £\?>.        per  head,  by  the  ministers  of  Coni>tan- 
tia».  J  uUaii,  ou  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  reduced  it  to  seven  pieces  olVuld,  or  near  ninety- 
two  francs  [abont  £3. 8s.  6ef.],  a  sum  appearing  stiU       exorbitant.**  It  is  true 
thc^y  established  some  proportion  between  the  tax  and  the  alulltlcs  of  the  contri- 
butors, by  charoing  the  rich  with  many  portions,  whilst  they  du  idcd  one  quota 
amon^  several  poor  tax-payers.    A  law  made  by  Valentinian  and  Valeiis  in  ;I83, 
pmuitted  as  many  as  three  men  and  four  women  to  unite  in  paying  the  aniuunt  of 
tax  upon  one  hc«d,  whilst  the  poet,  Sidonius  Appollinaris,  coninlained  of  bdnff 
treated  as  if  !ic  were  Cerberus,  and  taxed  as  though  he  had  three  neads.*'.  Accorci- 
incj  to  the  calculations  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  confirmed  by  CjiV)hon.  Roman  Gaul  did 
not  extend  over  more  than  a  quaiter  of  France  proper,  and  contained  no  more  than 
500^000  tax-pavers."    Hie  territory  of  the  Edueans,  which  corresponds  vcn'  nearly 
widi  the  two  departments  of  the  Saone,  and  Loire,  and  the  Cote-d*()r,  w  hich  now 
contain  at  least  600,000  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  only  numbered 
25,000  contributors,  yet  he  reduced  the  Ust  to  18,000." 

It  seems,  at  first,  that  we  ought  not  to  rank  tlie  revenue  whicli  the  exche<juer 
derived  finom  its  own  knds  among  the  public  taxes.  It  appears^  however,  that 
of  all  imposts  that  was  the  one  most  vexatious  to  the  agriculturalists.  Some- 
times the  earth  was  cnltivatcd  by  the  slaves  of  the  fiscal  di-partment,  at  othei*3 
it  was  let  to  farm  ;  but  the  rcnt  was  always  reserved  in  produce,  and  tire  food 
which  they  raised  was  carrie<l  to  the  state  magazines  for  the  provision  ol  the 
Ixoops.  Tbe  transports  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  cultiyator,  and  to  accom- 
plish them  they  compelled  the  provincials  to  labour  perpetually.  The  code  and 
the  digest  are  fiiU  of  laws  which  regulate  or  limit  priviWes  in  vn'tnc  of  wliich  tliey 
jiretend  to  distribute  thow  pnblic  works.**  Meanwhile  their  ti'am<  wpr<'  ik'>t  roved 
by  a  ruinous  amount  of  carriiuje,  their  time  consuuietl  upon  lon«^  juurnies»,  their 
very  penons  submitted  to  the  bad  treatment  of  the  collectors,  anda  service  always 
iiTcgular,  opened  the  door  t<  >  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  cxaetious.'^  Thus,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  small  land-owners,  af^er  having  lost  all  tli  r  r  dtix  atrd  ground, 
obh'gefl  to  fly  and  abandon  their  |)atrimony,  and  hide  in  tlie  wooils  to  escape  tiie 
cxpences  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  proi>erty. 

Much  of  the  land  which  the  exchequer  jx^ssessod  had  been  acquired  b>'  confis- 
cati  n,  which,  among  the  Romans,  was  tlie  right  of  war.  After  the  subiuission  of 
each  of  the  Cialhc  cities,  Ca>sar,  as  a  punishment  for  their  resistjuice,  hud  oblige<l 
them  to  abandon,  to  the  Roman  |>cople,  the  tliird  or  fourth  part  of  their  land.  A 
conqueror  who  calculates  himself,  tltat  in  his  first  campaign  in  Gaul,  against  the 
Helvetians,  he  caused  258,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  perish  ;  who  to  punish 
the  Atimtici  for  having  endeavoured  to  surprise  him,  sold  fifty-three  thousand  of 
them  for  slaves;  cannot  be  thought  to  have  used  much  riijour  when  he  confiscated 
only  land."t         consequence  of  this  tlie  fiscal  projierty  was  being  incessantly 

(18)  Salv.  Ai:  (;ul)i  r.  Hi  i.  1.  :>  p.  i  i'.i    Am.  >f;im-l.  I.  10,  c.  S.  p.  IH5. 

(20)  Cod.  JosUu.  1.  II,  tiU  47,  lex.  10,  Sidon.  Apol.  Cariu.  li,  Her.  ¥t.  t.  1,  p.  811. 

(21)  Dnboa,  L  1.  c  18.   ^Xtium,  e.  17.  vol  3,  p.  98. 

'22,  Kumcnnn  trnvtia.  actio  Coiislunt  Aii::n=;  ,  r-.  11.    rnurg;.  vetcr.  p.  227. 

TauJect.  1.  50,  lit.  l,  5,  fi.    Cod.  .luhi.  1.  10,  tit.  10,  22,  26. 
*  Hallman  sbcvts  that  tbe  drttpoiism  of  the  (fovernnieDt  wwaggnrnted  hf  the  uncbceked  raparUjr  of  th'M 
■MB.   Gcwfaiditc  det  fi^iuitiai«chea  Uaodeli»  p.  15. 
lU)  Csur.  Com.  L  I,  c.  29,  ct  1.  S,  e.  8S.* 

t  I  think  this  ift  erraoNOf.   I  roiil  the  punge  oP  the  commentaries  lbu».— "  The  dajr  iiftrr  Ibe  galw  «m 
VOL.  1.  K 
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augmented  by  the  want  of  lawful  heirs,  entire  families  were  extlueuished,  because 
each  one  feared  to  marry  and  transmit  an  existence  to  his  children  wnich  had  become 
miserable.  At  other  times  the  whole  population  of  a  district  m  as  luasaacred,  else 
carried  into  capti\'ity  by  the  barbai'ians,  or  by  those  to  whom  ci\'il  war  rendered 
\h.pm  enemies.  \Vhen  no  persons  presented  themselves  to  claim  the  r!e?erted 
property,  the  law  gave  it  to  the  exchequer.  But  the  emperors  sotm  [wrceived  tliat 
these  acqtuutknid  mined  instead  of  augmented  their  revenues.  Instead  of  ^ctend^ 
ing  the  fiscal  riglits,  thev  sought  vainly  to  restore  this  public  proj>erty  again  to 
private  hanrls.  They  invited  the  Tiei;^lil)c)urs,  the  curiali,  and  the  industrious  men 
of  all  countries  to  seize  these  abandoned  lands.  After  three  years  culti\ atien,  by  a 
law  of  Cunstantiuc,  tlieir  property  was  secured  to  them,  without  demanding;  the 
consent  of  any  person,  or  an>'  previous  formality,  and  this  term  ap[)eiuing  too  long, 
Valentinian  the  Second  and  Tneodosius  reduced  it  to  two  years." 

Notwitlistanchng  this  lihcralitv  towards  the  new  colonists,  a  f^reat  part  of  the 
fields  wliieh  had  beon  <  ultivate(l  were  abandoned.  Alexander  Sevcrns  was  the 
first  to  commence,  iu  22a,  distributing  to  the  soldiers  Uiis  deserted  land,  in  order 
to  interest  them  in  the  defence  of  their  country.*  His  example  was  after- 
wards frequently  imitated  by  his  successors*  but  with  Such  gmerosity  that  they 
sometimes  divided  nearly  whole  provinces  between  tlie  Roman  and  barbarian 
soldiers  in  equal  ])ortion.s,  but  they  could  not  exhaust  tlie  quantity  of  land  whicii 
belonged  to  tlie  state,  because  it  was  incessantly  renewetl  by  the  extinction  of 
soooeasiye  generations. 

The  warlike  character  of  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
given  the  Gallle  frontier  the  highest  militaiy  importance.  Tn  the  west,  the  Roman 
dominions  extended  to  the  great  AUantic  ocean,  whei-e  tliey  had  no  neio^hbours. 
To  the  sooth,  thetr  possessions  covered  the  whole  country  susceptible  of  culdvation 
to  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Araliia,  so  that  their  greatest  lear  was  on  this  side^ 
having  a  frontier  of  3,800  miles  in  length,  exposed  to  the  brigandages  of  Moors 
and  wandering  Arabs.  In  the  east  the  Romans  h;id  a  fonnidahle  neighbour  in 
the  Persian  people.  Meanwhile,  they  confined  their  arms  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia^ 
the  moontains  of  Armmia,  and  the  ftontkr  of  the  Euphrates,  upon  which  the 
legions  were  cantoned,  a  theatre  of  about  three  hundred  miles  in  extent  On  the 
North  only,  tlie  Roman  empire  was  incessantly  menaced,  by  an  innumenible 
crowd  of  warlike  ]»eoj)le,  who,  leaving  the  extremities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those  of 
Europe,  an<i  turning  into  tlie  Black  Sea,  rarely  iurrowed  by  their  vessels,  arrived 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Danube  or  those  of  the  Rhine.  This  northern  frontier, 
though  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  south,  had,  nevertheless,  a  circumference 
of  nearly  1800  miles,  to  \<  Idrli  100  miles  vet  to  be  added  for  the  northern  frontier 
of  Great  Britain.  The  iiamihe  protectetf  Rbetia,  Xoricum,  Pannonia,  and  the 
whole  Cireciau  empire ;  tlie  liiiine  covered  Gaul,  and  with  it  Italy,  Spain,  and 
even  AMca.  The  Roman  legions  were  thus  distributed;  in  Britain,  towards 
the  Scottish  border;  in  Graul  u|)on  the  Rhine  ;  in  Rhetia  and  Dacia,  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  Danul>e,  and  in  Syri%  upon  die  Euphrates  the  remainder  of  the 
emj>iro  liad  no  need  of  soldiers. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  eight  legions  were  destined 
to  defend  Gaul.  They  were  exclusively  stationed  in  the  two  provinces  which, 
though  Gallic,  bore  the  name  of  German,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  s[)oke  the 

Inofceil  open,  no  person  defending  them,  Cesar  sold  the  \\hr,\r  (iixtnbutAblc  booty  nf  the  town.  The  number  of 
pmoM  report^  to  him  by  tboM  who  brought  them  wa»  53,000.  Here  is  the  ongiml : — "  Postridie  qos  did, 
lefnwtit  pc>rti«.  qinun  jnm  dd^dcni  aemo^  atque  tiiCramiiri*  nulitibtis  BMtrn,  saetioitan  ejus  oppidi  aahrenun 
Ctesor  veodidit   Ah  hiaooi  emtnnt,  emitaiii  nmnetw  ad  Mm  relatni  art  miHun,  LUI.  (OudaMotft*  Oteaar  K 

128.) 

Cod.  Ju«tiii.  I.  II,  tit.  R8.    T>e  omni  .\gro  deserto  lex  1  c(6. 
l4im|i>niiiiu  in  Alex.  Sei*.  r.  58,  tiitt.  Angtnta,  p. 
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Teutonic  language.  Four  lemons  occupied  superior  Germany,  the  cjipital  of  wliich 
was  Mayence,  four  others  inferior  Germany,  the  capital  town  being  Cologne.  In 
the  rest  of  Gaul  tbejr  often  had  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  in  cantonment, 
•nd  this  feeble  troop  sufficed  to  restrain  the  whole  provinoe  in  obedience.  The 
eight  legions  formed  a1>out  forty-eiglit  tliousand  men  ;  this  was  the  whole  militan* 
esta\)Vif^hment  of  Gaul  united  to  Spaini  and  destined  to  manage  and  protect  Italy 
and  Airica.*' 

The  legions  had  always  occupied  Ibrtified  camps ;  Oonstantine  witlufa^ew  thm 
from  these  in  order  to  establish  them  in  the  great  towns.  lie  totally  chat)<:c^  the 
orpuiization  of  the  army;  and  augmented  the  number  of  legions,  hy  diniini.^hlng 
that  of  the  soldiers  wiiieli  composed  tlicm.  He  plncod  them  under  tiie  command 
of  two  generals,  one  called  the  master  of  the  horse,  tlie  other  master  of  the  infantry, 
and  he  made  them  Independent  of  the  pietorian  prefect  Under  them  he  esta- 
blished five  diiceSy  to  wliom  he  gave  the  command  of  the  two  Germanics,  second 
Belpnm,  Sequani  and  the  Arniorici.  The  Serpiani  heiran  to  be  exposed  to  l);u  lianau 
in\ anions  since  the  Alemanoi  were  establisheii  noon  ilu-  S\Yi>s  frontier;  the  Armo- 
rican  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  were  desolated  hy  the  maritime  invasions 
of  the  Saxons.  A  military  connt,  established  at  Arii|;entoratum  or  Strasbnri;:,  was 
independent  of  the  duces,  and  guarded  the  upper  Rhine.  This  new  organization 
did  not  alter  the  strength  of  the  army  intended  to  ^riiard  (imil,  it  never  exceeded 
fifty  thousand  men.^*  In  a  iiotiei'  of  the  <jri  atness  ot  the  empire,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  A'aleatinianus  the  Third,  we  find  mentioned 
fort>--nine  coips  of  in&ntrj  and  twelve  of  cavaby  intended  for  the  defence  of  Gaul. 
Tlie  names  of  these  are  ¥«fy  oddy  Ihey  seem  to  have  taken  in  turns  that  of  the 
commander,  that  of  the  province,  or  that  of  the  people,  who  had  furnished  the 
soldiers.    We  can  hardly  trace  in  tlicui  a  remembrance  of  the  Koman  army.*" 

At  the  same  period  there  figured  in  Gaul,  bodies  of  barbarians,  independent  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  active  army,  whom  the  Komans  caXied  ptauntei  m  preBuntalet, 
These  people,  when  they  served  under  their  Iiereditary  chiefs,  using  the  arms  wliich 
were  proper  to  them,  from  preserving  their  language,  their  manners  and  their  cus- 
toms, were  designated  by  the  name  of  foederati;  likewise  some  veterans  wiio  appeared 
also  of  barbarous  origin,  and  to  whom  ground  had  been  mven  to  cultivate ;  they 
were  named  latii;  lastly,  there  were  the  soldiers  of  the  nuOtaxy  colonies,  who  held 
tlitir  lantl  bv  a  sort  of  infeotfment  from  the  government,  noon  condition  that  they 
and  their  ciiiidren.  at  the  age  of  eifrhteen  years,  slionld  always  take  up  arms  liu: 
the  detence  of  theii*  jprovinco.    They  went  bv  the  name  of  limiUtnei.^ 

A*niifitai7  establishment  of  about  fiify  tliousand  men,  wliich  oupht  to  cover 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  certain  parts  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  whieli  could  in  return  re- 
cruit itself  from  the^^e  vast  regions,  oujjht  not  to  he  veiy  dithenlt  to  keep  complete. 
Neverthplo»ss,  nf>t\vitlistanding  the  high  rate  of  jiay,  in  spite  of  the  frvere  pnnisli- 
ment  to  wluch  they  subjected  those  why  refused  to  enter  the  service,  and  notwith- 
standing the  indulgence  of  the  recruiton,  who  admitted  all,  even  slaves,  into  the 
rankSy  it  had  become  daily  more  impossible  to  recruit  the  legions  from  among  the 
subjects  of  Rome.  For  a  long  time  tliey  a'hnitted  itidividnal  liarbarians  into  the 
Roman  ranks,  afterwards  they  enrraLied  in  their  annies  entire  nations  of  enenries, 
with  their  kings  at  their  head.  Doubtless  eft'emiiiacy  and  cowardice  had  made 
strange  progress  among  the  people  under  the  de^tic  govonment  of  the  Caesars ; 


(27)  I>u1)o*.  1.  1,  c  6,  Flavii  Joscphi  de  Belio  Judaicu,  1.  2,  c.  2S,  Scr.  Fr.  t  1,  p.  371. 

(28)  Zc^mus,  1.  2,  c.  38,  34,  p.  189,  [and  see  Catbcart's  ^vigny,  1,  p.  82,  fur  a.  full  account'  ot  the  luuc- 
tions  and  rank  of  the  Dux  aid  Coms.l 

(29)  Notitia  Dioiit.  Imf.  per  GaUiM.  Ser.  Fr.  1 1,  p.  125.   IhibtM,  1. 1>  c.  8. 

(80;  Lamp,  in  Alei.  Scv.,  e.  58»  P.  8M.  Hi?.  Voniaco*  ia  Fnbo.  hap.  c.  10^  |>.440.  Pubot,  L  1, 9.  9 
ft  10. 
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but  another  cause  rendcrcd  reciiiitiiiti;  lmpossll)le,  and  tliis  cause  wlucli  until  now 
liad  not  been  sufl&ciently  remarked,  was  the  improving  of  the  country  by  the  slaves. 
It  had  caused  the  extirpation  of  that  important  class,  the  peasants,  and  the  nearlj 
absolate  disappearance  of  the  froo  j  'opulation. 

A^^  long  as  G:iul  remained  independent,  most  of  the  people  were  occupied 
M  ith  agriculture ;  but  lliey  could  not  accomplish  all  the  work  ot  the  fields  with 
their  hands,  especially  since  it  had  been  permitted  to  reunite  the  land  into  very  large 
estates.  War,  which  perhaps  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  assume  those  unmense 
possessions,  had  also  given  them  the  slaves  to  cidtivate  them.  They  retained  a  part 
m  their  houses,  and  ostahlislied  a  still  greater  number  upon  their  land,  which  tlioy 
gave  them  to  work,  u[M>n  payment  of  a  service  or  fixed  sum,  else  a  proportion  of 
the  crops.*^  The  condition  of  these  partiary  &rmers*  or  tributaries  is  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  us,  bat  Giesar  describing  Gaul  before  his  conquest  informs  us, 
"  They  found  there  only  two  classes  of  men  enjoying  some  credit,  the  druids  and 
the  nobles,  for  the  populace  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  order  of  slaves ;  by  it- 
self it  was  notliing  and  it  called  no  council.  For  the  most  of  them  as  they  were 
either  oppressed  hy  their  debts,  by  the  wdght  of  the  taxes,  or  by  the  injustice  of 
the  powdrfnl,  submitted  to  the  vassalage  of  the  nobles  who  had  the  same  authority 
over  them  that  the  lords  had  over  their  slaves  ....  The  noblh'ty,  when  neces- 
sary, were  all  eoncerned  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  and  the  one  who  was  distinguished 
by  birth  or  riches,  had  more  vassals  (oin^octt)  or  retainers  about  him ;  tliLs  wasthe 
only  honor  or  power  with  which  the  nobles  were  acquainted."  " 

Thus  at  that  distant  period  the  Gallic  lords  had  raised  great  territorial  fortunes, 
whilst  the  common  people  after  having  lost  tlieir  liberty,  worked  only  for  their 
masters.  The  number  of  retainers  that  a  single  man  could  put  in  motion  was  pro- 
digious, and  we  caii  hardly  underetand  when  it  counted  citizens  so  powerful,  how 
a  repablic  could  force  them  to  respect  its  orders.  Oigetorix,  the  first  and  ridiest 
of  tiie  Helvetians,  succeeded  in  escaping  a  judgment  by  assembling  what  Caesar 
calls  his  family ;  with  his  retainers  and  debtors  they  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men. 
Casticus  the  tSequauian,  and  Domnorix  the  Eduean,  seem  to  have  been  no  less 
powerful.'* 

But  these  retainers,  these  ambaeti,  or  vassals,  were  in  a  condition  a p} broaching 

that  of  slave's ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  not  completely  reduced  to 
bondage  ;  besides,  as  long  us  free  men  themselves  cultivate  their  land,  th(^  eondition 
of  the  slave  must  be  less  grievous.  Community  of  labour  always  establishes  a 
kind  of  fraternity,  whilst  the  yoke  becomes  intolerable  when  the  master  looks  upon 
the  slave  as  being  of  another  species  than  himself.  We  do  not  know  what  contract 
the  Gallic  lord  made  vnth  the  farmer  who  cultivated  his  land,  but  it  seems  that  the 
peasants  of  Gaul  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  fields  which  were  distributed  to  thei% 


(C)  M.  de  MonUoftier  allirmB  that  when  the  Rctmant  enitred  Qtmi^  the  fund  {singular  thing  I)  hodeott- 
tiderations  and  rank*  (Monardiie  Fran^.  t.  1,  p.  6.)  Why  doet  he  not  rclv  uj>un  some  quotatioil  to  eilaUidi 
a  fact  which  he  resmnls  ns  •sinptilnr,  ninl  npon  wlilcli  he  luilils  nearly  the  whole  of  hU  system  ?  I  know  of 
nothing  that  supports  the  di»tinclion  of  which  he  speaks,  but  if  it  is  somewhere  indicated,  we  are  likely  to  bear 
of  land  given  to  pirtiiiy  fBniia%  in  oppocitiwi  to  th«l  whidi  ihe  nuurtwr  xworrad  far  ottivitiMi  udv  hii  own 
hands. 

*  I  abdl  hut  iotnt  a  ptiMge  finom  Adam  Smitih, as  a  reason  fbr  Dij  coining  thi  word  pariiary,  merely  pre- 

ini«infr  that  the  term  metayer  simply  mrant  one  who  pnid  rent  in  Jkind,  and  was  not  ei|iti\-aIcDt  to  tht-  Roman 
Coloiius  Fartiaritw.  "  To  the  slave  cultivators  of  auticut  limes,  gradoally  sucocedoil  a  species  of  formers  known 
at  present  iu  France  by  the  name  of  metayers.  Ilicy  arc  called  in  Latin  Cofoni  PcartianL  Thenr  have  been  so 
Ions  in  diaue  in  ihtc^nd,  that  at  ftmni  I  know  no  Emliah  nune  for  them.  The  praprictor  rarniahed  them 
with  the  seeS,  eattl«,  and  inatrmnenta  of  hnalwiidrjr,  the  whole  atodc,  in  abort,  neoeaiaiy  for  enltiTfltiitg  the  fsnn. 
The  protlnrt  tlivitlcil  t>4u:illy  hihvcoii  Ihf  projtrirtor  «tiJ  tlie  farmer,  after  scttinj,'  uside  what  was  juil^('d 
necessary  fur  kct-iiin:;  up  Ihf:  stock,  which  was  restored  to  tJie  proprietor,  wheu  tlic  fiinucr  eitlicr  quitted,  or  was 
turnr<1  out  of  the  farm."— Wealth  of  natiow,  B.  8,  C  2»  p.  161,  edit.  1H19. 

(ai)  i  waar'a  Com.  1.  6,  c.  18  at  15.  (82)  Cnar's  Com.  1. 1«  e.  3  et  4. 
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and  not  in  their  master'.s  house.  Tlu  v  had,  tlieii,  some  intcsest  in  tlie  property, 
<ome  riiilit  to  the  crops  that  tlicy  rai.scd,  and  their  condition  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  of  the  partiaiy  farmers,  or  at  the  outside  that  of  hinds. 

The  condition  of  the  tributary  peasants  in  independent  Gaul  was  donlvtless 
tolerable,  since  it  permitted  them  to  multiply.  In  fact»  the  population  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  want  of  labour;  so  it  ^vas  maintained  in  the  nndale  afjcs,  and  is  still 
iiuintained  iii  Russia  ;  whilst  domestic  sla\  ery  rapidly  destroys  the  class  which  is 
subjected  to  it,  and  which,  it'  not  renovated  by  trade  or  constant  importation,  is  at 
last  extinguished. 

The  coni^uest  of  Gaul  had  been  accompanied  by  a  frightful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  seems,  according  to  Caesar's  account,  that  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Konians.  13nt  from  tlie  time  Ganl  was  subjugated, 
luxury  and  etieuiinac^  made  rapid  progress  in  its  towns ;  an  immense  commerce 
eiehan^ed  their  prodnoe^  and  angmented  their  wealth,  and  the  mral  popidation 
multiplied  speedily,  in  order  to  provide  finr  a  oonsnmptiou  which  had  become  mote 
considerablo  during  the  first  century  of  their  subnn^<?ion  to  the  Romans.  In  a 
fieneration  the  void  left  by  war  was  filled  up ;  agriculture  was  enriched  by  the 
dbservers  of  nature  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Gam  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was 
introduced  there,  it  advanced  to  the  north  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  whilafc 
other  districts,  better  situated,  were  celf>hrnted  for  their  exqnisite  wines.'-'' 

In  the  midst  of  even  this  progrcsss  towai'ds  opulence,  a  double  change  operated 
in  the  free  pco[>Ie  and  servile  nopulatSon.  The  petty  proprietors,  nuned  by  the 
len^  of  the  war,  and  despoiled  ny  usurers,  were  more  than  ever  obliged  to  put 
themselves  imder  the  patrona^  of  powerful  nobles.  When  they  could  no  loncrer 
retain  that  sateguani,  they  sold  their  property,  which  the  purchasers  of  small  parts 
re-united  into  great  masses.  These  immense  estates,  which  the  Romans  designated 
ZaUAmdia,  caused  the  loss  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  Italy.**  All  the  little  proprietors, 
all  dhose  who  tilled  thmr  own  fields  with  their  own  hands,  disappeared.  Thej 
wore  the  people  who  properly  formrd  the  nation,  with  then  rndetf  the  Gallic  race 
and  the  Ct^ltir  lanf^uage.  The  great  lords,  on  the  contrax)',  rejected  all  the 
national  tratiitions  as  the  remnants  of  a  baibarism  for  which  they  blushed.  They 
adopted  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Romans,  they  made  the  progress  of  civilization 
ommstas  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  effeminacy,  as  in  the  development  of  mind; 
they  rennnnced  all  rustic  labour;  they  solicited  admission  to  the  senate  of  Komc  ; 
thev  OKsendiled  ton;t"ther  in  the  preat  towns  :  sid)jeeted  their  sla%-cs  to  the  inspection 
of  mercenary  bailifis,  and  by  retUicinc  liiem  to  a  harder  and  more  miserable  con- 
dition, they  also  mudi  sooner  stopped  their  regeneration. 

Ere  long  the  cultivation  of  the  nekb  by  the  partiary  farmers  or  tribntaikiy  was 
considered  by  the  civilized  Gauls  as  a  remnant  of  the  barbarity  of  their  ancestors. 
It  was  impossible,  said  they,  to  cause  the  clownish  peasants  to  admit  any  progress 
in  rural  science  ;  and  to  reform  agriculture,  it  appeared  necessary  to  substitute  fcr 
the  nearly  independent  fivmers,  naves  who  would  have  no  other  will  than  that  of 
their  -masters.  In  vain  did  Columella  recommend  them  to  employ  slaves  only 
when  thoA'  roiikl  themselves  direct  tliem,  and  to  retain  the  free  cultivators,  the 
farmers,  if  their  possessions  were  extensive,  and  if  they  were  unwilling  to  live  in 
the  Helds  at  the  head  of  their  workmen.**  The  viUieua,  or  commander  of  slaves, 
hboored  to  perscuuie  tiiem  the  contrary :  he  employed  all  the  reasoning  which  was 
reproduced  by  the  agents  of  the  West  Indian  planters,  and  the  pride,  nr  the  taste 
for  absolute  power,  more  forcible  than  personal  interest,  made  them  listen. 

(88)  PliniiHiM.  Nal.  1.  \  i,  r.  2,  3,  0.  9.  &c. 

(34)  LaUfundw  uerdidcre  ItaliuD.  Tlijiu  UuL       L  lb,  c.  6, 

(U)  C«IqiikIIi  de  n  ntMAt  1. 1,  e.  7. 
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The  peasants,  reduced  to  complete  slaverj',  perished  quickly  by  suffering.  Tlu  ir 
condition  had  become  rapidly  worse  since  the  petty  proprietors  liad  disappeared  ; 
In  order  to  measure  labour  with  discretion,  it  is  necesaair  to  be  practised  in  it,  and 
luzuiy)  which  augments  comdity,  diminishes  the  sympathy  of  men  for  their  equals. 
Ncvertlieless,  tmac  easily  filled  up  the  void  in  the  servile  j)o]in1ntioii.  For  a  long 
time  the  Romans  were  well  assured  of  an  abimdantly  furnished  sla^^e  market. 
Their  republic  had  constantly  uiade  war  with  suceess,  and  they  hardly  believed 
themselves  abnsiiig  the  inctory  when  they  sold  under  uie  flag,  all  die  inhabitants 
of  a  town  taken  by  assault.  We  see  in  the  West  Indies  that  it  takes  but  fifteen 
years,  with  christian  masters,  to  destroy  a  whole  servile  population  that  is  not 
renovated  hy  tra(le,and  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  Gallic  and  Roman  masters 
were  more  humane.  So,  the  Gallic  nation  was,  in  a  maimer,  destroyeil,  in  their 
hands.  Thus  perished  a  national  language  whic^  from  the  extremities  of  Hibemia 
to  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  been  spoken  by  so  many  millions  of  men,  a  phe- 
nomenon always  rare  in  history,  and  which  can  only  be  ex})lained  by  slaven»\  In 
fact,  the  slaves  who  hatl  replaced  the  antient  peasants,  collected  from  among  diftia- 
rent  races,  and  often  brought  from  distant  countries,  were  obliged  to  learn  latin, 
the  only  ordinary  language,  to  understand  one  another,  or  to  comprehend  the 
orders  of  their  bailifis  and  masters.  They  had  to  make  all  the  advances,  for  between 
the  slave  and  the  free  it  is  always  the  first  that  learns  the  language  of  the  other. 

The  language  of  the  conquerors  had  been  refused,  however,  by  the  third 
Lyonals  or  Armorict ;  that  race  of  peasants  had  maintained  their  independence 
better^  and  have  pre8erve<l  to  this  day  the  Breton  diale($t;  also  by  the  two 
Gemianies,  which  nover  left  off  usin<^  the  Teutoiiie  language.  Tlie  German 
people  became  again  frequently  mixed  with  the  aTiti'  iit  conquerors,  and  among  a 
people  proud  of  their  origin,  each  invasion  conlirnieil  their  love  tor  the  customs 
of  weir  race.  In  the  rest  of  Gaul  the^^  spoke  nothing  but  latin,  and  the  most  that 
distinguished  them  was  the  pronunciation  of  an  ^^uitan  or  a  Celt.*^ 

But  about  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  ol  Gaul,  fortune  a1)aii<loiie<l  the 
Romans,  and  thev  subjected  no  new  regi^jns  to  their  empire.  They  no  lon<:er  suc- 
ceeded uunaking  incursions  among  the  biu-bariansjand  bringing  back  numerous  bauds 
of  captives.  Thej  limited  themselves  to  defendhie  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  and  fiir  from  bdn^able  to  recruit  their  labourers  with  davea  carried  away 
from  the  Germans,  Sarmatians,  or  Sythians,  the  Ijarbarons  natif>ns  soon  penetrati'd 
into  their  ])rovinces,  laid  waste  their  crops,  and  dragged  into  the  forests  of  (iermany 
the  slaves  that  the^-  earned  off  from  Gaul,  to  sell  them  afterwai-ds  to  the  Italians 
and  Greeks.  A  sm^e  campaign  wonld  cause  suddenly  the  whole  of  the  servile 
population  to  cUsappear ;  not  being  attached  to  the  soil,  and  having  nothinf^to 
lose,  they  did  not  care  for  its  passing  into  new  han<ls.  The  slaves,  always  hoping 
to  change  a  bad  £>r  a  good  master,  and  preferring  the  unknown  to  the  known, 
made  no  difficulty  in  rollowing  the  barbarian  conqueror  whom  they  assisted  in 
taking  charge  of  the  spoils  of  the  ftnn.  Of  all  the  booty  that  the  soldier  could 
touch,  it  was  the  slaves  that  he  transported  with  the  greatest  facility  and  which  he 
sold  with  the  least  lo«?s.  Meanwhile  the  families  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  was  entrusted  were  rapidly  becoming  e^ctinguished,  and  the  masters,  ruined 
by  war,  could  no  longer  purdiase  hnsbanamen  to  replace  those  who  had  escaped. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  proprietors  began  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress  whicn  has 
left,  the  deepest  traces  in  the  Roman  legislation.  They  oecu|ned  themselves  at 
first  with  fixing  the  fmners  on  theii"  masters  land.  l>y  a  law  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  the  populace  in  many  provinces  of  Gaul  was  registered  and  retained  for 


(36)  Sulp.  SereroHdiilqg.  priimii,  e.  20,  Scr.  Fr.  1. 1,  p.  574.  Stdon.  ApoU.  1. 8,  epiit.  8.  Ser.  Ft.  1. 1,  p.  7&0. 
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agnciiltiund  pursuits;^  great  fiicOities  were  also  given  to  masters  to  re-claim  tbdr 
fim^pve  labourers  when  thqr  deserted  their  HeUU.^ 

Thuf  the  rapid  destnictlon  of  slaves  wliidi  tlu  y  liad  r  eased  to  replace,  had 
forced  them  to  return  to  free  labour ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  the  legislature  restrained 
that  liberty  whicli  could  yet  raise  up  the  population,  and  assimilated  tlie  condition 
of  the  farmers  neailjr  to  that  of  the  slaves  which  had  disappeared.   It  soon  per- 
cdved  however  that  it  onght,^  on  the  contrary,  to  laotect  the  farmer  against  the 
oppression  of  his  master,  if  it  wished  that  the  gecontl  class  sliould  not  disappear 
like  the  first.    Some  laws  were  made  to  hinder  the  master  from  alnislng  his  power, 
and  to  increase  the  rent  that  the  farmers  paid  according  to  an  old  custom.''  This 
contradictory  work  of  the  sovereign  detet^ed  his  embarrassment.   By  and  by  the 
proprietor  complained  that  the  earth  rendered  him  nothing,  and  that  he  coidd  not 
pay  the  taxes  unless  armed  with  more  severe  laws  against  the  peasants.  Presently 
vast  districts,  whole  provinces,  reverted  to  the  exchequer,  after  the  abandonment 
hy  or  death  of  tiheir  inhabitants,  and  thus  warned  the  prince  to  soften  this  too 
aevere  legislation.    The  jurists  multiplied  their  decisions,  but  in  the  meantime 
forests  and  heaths  iiivadod  what  had  formerly  been  fertile  fields.  Despotism  walked 
over  Gaul  with  its  terrihle  scythe,  and  the  inliabitants  disappeared  before  it  more 
rapidly  than  they  luid  before  the  sword  of  Ctcsar. 

Two  bodies  yet  merit  our  attention  in  the  organization  of  Koman  Gad,  the 
nobility  and  clwgj'.  It  is  important  to  know  what  they  were  under  the  emperors, 
in  order  to  judge  what  they  became^  and  how  they  became  it,  under  the  barWian 
idn^. 

'Die  distinctions  of  birth  bad  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  notwithstanding  the  struggle  that  was  established  betimes  between 
democracy  and  aristocmcY,  in  spite  of  tlie  victories  tliat  tlio  principle  of  equality 
had  .snrrcssivoly  obtained,  tliese  distinetions  existed  at  the  last  period  of  tlio  Koman 
empire  as  if  tliey  wore  intimately  bound  with  the  manners  of  tlio  people.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Komans  only  had  adopted  the  use  of  family  names ; 
by  their  means  they  transmitted  as  an  inheritanee  to  their  children  the  name  and 
glon'  of  their  fathers.  People  who  have  not  known  Ais  simple  custom,  can  never 
attach  the  ^t\mo  importance  to  the  antlcjuity  of  racef.  The  longer  the  empire  had 
subsisted  the  more  imposing  the!>e  antiquated  remembrances  appeared ;  so  in  the 
reigns  of  Theodosius  and  ids  sons,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  the  senate  of 
Kome  prided  itself  upon  those  of  its  members  who  could  carry  many  of  the  con- 
snlaiy  fasces.  Tlic  most  illustrious  names  of  the  republic  wore  all  extinct  it  is  true, 
but  the  Bassi,  the  Paulini,  the  Anicii,  and  the  Symmacht  were  attached  by 
morria^  to  the  most  antient  patrician  families. 

All  important  persons  in  Gaul,  all  those  who  could  pretend  to  a  long  line  of 

(37)  The  Uw  employs  the  mrdpleit,  which  doei  not  agmfy^m,*   Cod,  Tbood.  t.  4,  p.  S6.  18,  fliv. 

Manl.  Theodor.  Com.  Add.  899. 

•  Tin  ;//( andoubtedlj  meant  the  whole  ])opuIa(!oii,  pxci  [it  the  senate,  sa  in  Liry  we  find  p-'f.;w  im  iitinncd 
io  oppositi  in  lit  plekf,  in  the  snme  way  tlu:t  we  u.te  (he  (rniis  l,rir»!«  nud  Commons,  nieanin*^  h\  tin-  littter  lerai 
•D  bdow  the  nooilitv.  Nicbuhr,  speakmgof  the  manner  in  «hii  h  writere  have  misnndi  rstixjtl  the  trnn  pleba^ 
(Vimpart  s  that  body  with  the  Irish  catholics.  "  If  a  foreiKner,"  writes  be,  "  having  heard  of  the  misery  of  the 
lri*h  iK-as  irita,  that  they  farm  the  land  which  was  the  freehold  of  their  ancestors,  at  a  rack  rent,  the  nuprotcctcd 
or  fjrsakf-n  rlients  of  |;r<  ccly  or  nrtili^f^^iit  p.itrmis,  slioulJ  \w  led  by  tin's  to  look  ii]>on  all  the  Iri^h  catholicB  iis 
MBpenuid  bcggan,  he  could  not  but  b«  cuccdinaiy  snrprised  if  tolil  that  they  claim  a  share  iu  the  highest 
MMon  of  die  alale,  and  to  he  eligible  into  the  lower  hoQM,  when  »iich  cJigibilify,  ho(h  lepdly  and  in  fact 

implies  the  po?5Ci«toB  of  considerable  landed  property  But  when  wc  take  a  correct  view  of  them  [as 

foruiiu^  a  iuiii:>i  cWs^  this  very  body  of  Irish  catholics,  may  furnish  our  age  with  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  state 
<lf  the  pleba.    History  of  Kome.    Hare  aii<l  ThirlwriU's  translation,  p.  585,  wA.  1. 

Cod.  Theod.  1.  5,  tit.  9,  10.    t.  1,  p.  419.  ad.  aun.  400,  1.  C,  tit.  2,  ad  ann.  398,  t.  2,  p.  21  ;  with 
t  IwraeA  iKffltrtlwi  by  Godcfroi,  upon  the  rights  and  conditions  of  the  farmera. 

(Vh  r.»1.  .Tngtin.  1.  11,  tit.  40,  1.  1  et  2.  Upon  the  condition  of  the  fanners,  see  the  Code,  L  11,  tit.  48, 
«i  a«j..  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  5.  tit.  9,  10  &  11.    Sec  also  St.  August,  dc  riv.  Di  i.  I.  10,  c.  1. 
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anoesfciy,  had  aiiopted  the  Boman  custom  of  fiunily  names,  and  these  names  from 

rtie  time  of  Tacitus  had  a  latin  turn,  even  in  the  independent  army  of  Jalius 
Cinlis.  From  tliat  timejdistinctions  could  be  attached  to  oirth,  and  remain  here- 
ditary ([uite  as  wel!  as  in  the  Koman  senate.  It  is  probable  that  under  new  names 
the  descendants  of  the  antient  chiefs  of  the  Gallic  repubUcs  were  hidden.  They 
were  made  latins  to  enter  the  senate  of  Rome,  but  their  aristocracy,  founded  upon 
their  riches  and  upon  the  extent  of  their  territorial  possessions,  was  maintained 
despite  nf  nn  olutlons.  The  nobles  and  knights  of  whom  C«sar  had  spoken,  were 
prooabl^'  the  ancestors  of"  these  senatorial  iamilieS|  of  wiiich  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  m  the  sixth  century,  when  a  senate  no  h>ng»  existed. 

Meanwhile  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  was  not  such 
as  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  birth.  An  important  disthictiou  had  for  a  long 
time  existed  between  the  Koman  citizens  and  the  provincials  or  subjects  of  the 
empire ;  it  wai>  abolished  by  an  edict  of  Caracailus,  who  granted  to  all  provincials, 
without  exception,  the  rights  of  Roman  dtizfflu.  The  distinction  between  the 
patricians  and  the  pldbeians  liad  been  long  suppressed ;  supported  by  no  othw,  the 
senatorial  order  oniy  remained,  and  this  was  frequently  granted  by  tlie  emjierors  to 
favourites  unworthy  of  any  consideration.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  jealous  of  the  little  credit  that  yet  remained  to  the  senat^ 
interdieted  the  senators  from  ever  ezeicisin^  any  military  function  or  even  approach- 
ing the  camps  of  the  legions.^^  From  that  tmie,  the  Roman  nobles  abandonea  them- 
seR'es  unreservedly  to  effeminacy  and  %'icc  ;  and,  as  the  command  of  the  army  was 
the  ordinary  road  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  empire,  from  the  flate  of  this  law,  the 
emperor^  their  great  officers,  the  tiibunes  of  the  legions,  and  all  tliose  who  exercised 
great  power  in  the  empire,  emerged  only  from  funilies  of  plebeians,  provincials, 
and  oixen  barbarians. 

A  ]^eoplc  accustomed  to  power,  talent  and  riches,  belonrnnj^  exclusively  to  men 
whose  potency  had  caused  tlieii- recent  elevation,  would  not  preserve  a  <jreat  respect 
for  the  antiquity  of  race.  The  Roman  empire  belonged  entirely  to  tliese  upstarts, 
whilst  according  to  Aurdius  Tictor  the  senators,  delighting  in  their  leisure^ 
always  trembling  for  their  wealth,  pi*eferred  custom  and  affluence  to  eternity  itself, 
and  thus  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  soldiery  and  nearly  for  the  barbarians,  to  rule 
over  them  and  their  posterity.**** 

From  this  epoch,  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  we  sometimes 
find  the  title  of  nobiUs  applied  to  the  richer  and  more  powerful  families  of 
Gaul ;  but  it  had  only  the  etymological  sense  of  notaln'Ies.  No  rank,  no  prero- 
gative, no  real  distinction,  was  secured  to  them  by  the  laws :  they  would  become 
notabilcs  on  acquiring  riches  or  power ;  they  ceased  to  be  such  when  they  lost 
the  one  or  the  otiier,  and  if  they  occupy  too  small  a  part  of  national  history,  or 
of  antient  times,  for  a  name  to  which  coold  betraoedthe  memory  of  old  power  or 
splendid  actions,  it  was  because  that  name  was  the  only  essential  part  of  their 
inheritance. 

The  cler^  was,  in  a  manner,  the  only  body  that  had  survived  the  dissolution 
of  the  empu*e,  and  its  organization  acquired  strength,  in  the  same  measure  that  the 
other  ties  of  social  order  were  telaxed.  Whilst  the  citizens  no  longer  tliought  of 
public  business,  the  christians,  ever  animated  with  the  highest  zeal  for  conversion, 
wore  incessantly  occu])ied  in  cxtendini:^  their  church.  Man  cannot  divest  himself 
of  all  kinds  of  poiiticui  passions,  and  tiie  necessity  for  pubUc  action  which  makes 
part  of  his  h$m^  directs  him  towards  ecclesiastical  affaurs.  It  was  in  tibe  reUgious 
career  that  they  animated  by  example^  that  they  communicated  enthusiasm,  that 

(40)  Seiti  Aonl.  Vict  de  Omw  in  OaL  c  88,     5,     747  ft  in  Probo.»  c.  87,  p.  748.  Script,  iliat. 
Angnats. 

(41)  Scxti.  Aurd.  Vict,  ia  TrolH).  r.  47,  p.  748. 
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they  irradiated  by  eloquence,  that  they  worked  npon  fh^  multitude,  that  they 
aw^uired  everlastinr^  g^ory,  riches  and  power.    All  ard* nt  uiiiids,  all  ambitious 
hearts,  enrolled  themselv^  in  this  sacr^  militia,  it  wiis  the  sole  meatiii  vvliicli  pre- 
sented a  hope  of  sncoees.  The  Gaoby  on  die  contrary,  who  enteced  the  anuj 
leagped  themselves  beforehand  to  revenes  and  jprivations,  to  hniirilHitimi  and  defeat. 
The  incapacity  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  despotism  of  their  common  master,  could 
not  make  them  attend  to  olher  tliiii<^.    In  no  other  career  can  a  man  display  all 
Ub  energy,  but  as  a  priest  he  feels  himself  a  free  man  ;  as  a  priest  he  participates 
in  the  lepublican  government  of  the  dnirch,  in  its  councik*  in  its  power  over  the 
mnltitude)  in  its  aotfaority  with  princes. 

The  Christian  roligiwi  had  penetrated  later  into  Graul  than  into  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  It  was  mider  the  rei^n  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
JuD.  179)  that  the  first  conversions,  and  the  hrst  martyrdoms  took  place.  Sulpicios 
Sev«rus,  who  was  a  Gaol,  and  who  died  towards  the  year  420  is  contented  with 
saving  in  his  Sacred  history,  "  The  fifth  pei"secution  agitated  the  church  under 
l^farcus  Aurelius,  son  of  Antoninc;  tliat  is  the  first  time  %ve  meet  with  martyrs 
in  Gaul,  the  religion  of  God  having  been  very  slow  in  crossing  the  Al^s.  *■ 
But  daring  this  tune  thej  nourished  the  devotion  of  the  i^thfol  eastern  nations, 
by  relating  to  them  that  m  far-off  countries,  the  faith  was  ex}x»ed  to  trials,  and 
gained  victories  much  more  brilliant  than  those  which  they  saw  about  them. 
Eusebius,  of  Cajsarca,  mentions  a  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyon  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phiygia,  to  render  them  an  account  of  this  j/ersecution,  of  which 
all  the  dicamstanoes  are  so  ftbulons  that  one  can  hardly  help  recognising  one  of 
those  pious  frauds  which  confound  ecclesiastical  history  at  every  step.*'  A  hundred 
years  later,  imilor  the  reign  of  Dccius,  (249-251)  sotiu-  foreign  hisliops  arrived  in 
Ganl,  and  founded  the  churches  of  Aries,  Narl)oii,  Toulouse,  Tjimoges,  Clermont, 
Tom's,  and  Paris,  St.  Denis,  first  bishop  ol  I'aris,  was  oiie  of  these  missionaries. 
It  is  really  at  this  peiiod  that  Christianity  appears  to  bo  introduced  into  Ganl/* 
During  tfie  three  first  centuries,  this  country,  although  distinguished  by  its  zeal 
for  polite  Uteraturc,  had  not  yet  given  birtli  to  a  single  cce  lesiastical  writer. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  scarcely  reached  Gaul.  During  the  bloody  time  under  Diwletian  they 
were  governed  by  the  CSsssar  Oonstantius  Gnlorus,  himself  a  Christian,  or  at  least 
very  favourable  to  them.  By  oamequence  Gaul  became,  at  this  epoch,  the  asylum 
for  a  great  nnmhcr  of  Christians,  who  fled  from  the  execrable  persecutions,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  During  the  end  of  the  third  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fonrtby  their  example  causS  the  religion  to  make  rapid  progress.  But  it 
was  on  being  raised  to  the  throne  with  Oonstantius  that  the  conversions,  sometimes 
purchased  by  pecuniary  recompenoe^^  and  always  encouraged  hy  the  fiivoor  of  the 
prince,  were  rapid  and  numerous. 

The  whole  body  of  catholic  clergy  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all  public 
or  private  services,  all  municipal  ^cei^  and  nom  ttiat  ruinous  oblation  which 
overwheihned  the  curiali,  from  all  personal  taxes,  and  fiom  sU  that  was  more 
bnrtbensonic  in  the  fiscal  proceedings.^''  Such  privileges  soon  rendered  them  more 
numerous  than  the  legions  of  the  emj)ire.  Again,  the  edict  v,]nf-}i  Constantius 
published  at  Milan,  in  312,  in  order  to  restore  the  peace  of  Uie  cumch,  had  caused 
an  their  property  sdzed  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian^  to  be  returned ;  and 


a2)  Sulp.  Sev.  Ili^t.  sac.  1.  -2,  c.  16.    .Sc.  Fr.  t.  1.  p.  57^. 

(48)  Eusebu.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  5,  c.  1,  p.  125,  134.  In  Valescii  Script.  Grsecis  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  1.  Burati.  AnaaL 
led.  Ana.  179,  t.  2,  p.  880. 

(44)  Orf-orii  Tironensis  Hisf.  1.  I.e.  3«?,  p.  147.   Bwoniu  264,  t.  2,  p  494.    Gibbon,  c  15,  pu  807. 

(45)  Barouiua         H-  ^1.  1*.  *•  3,  p.  iiii). 

m)  C>Mi.  Tlwad.  1. 16»  t.  &  D8  Bpu.  Bod.  «l  Cler.  t.  S,  p.  IB. 
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a  new  edict  published  at  Rome,  in  321,  fjave  all  believers  the  right  of  bequeathinfr 
to  the  churcn  the  wliole  of  their  goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fiainilies."  From 
that  time  the  clergy  encouraged  the  pareteud^  cenerosity  of  the  dyiii^,  who  de- 
spoiled their  chfldfen  of  inhentancefl)  to  g^n,  at  the  price  of  money,  their  entmnce 
into  heaven.  The  century  was  not  less  noted  for  its  egotism  than  for  its  superstition, 
and  in  tlie  coui'se  of  a  few  years  immense  riches  were  willed  to  the  church. 
Constantius  set  the  example  o£  purchasing,  thus,  at  the  hands  of  the  priests,  the 
peace  of  a  troubled  conscience.  His  liberality,  like  his  Ticefl^  swi^ea  with  age ; 
penitence  for  each  royal  crime  was  an  occasion  for  the  church  to  acc^uire  new 
treasure.  The  murder  of  liis  son  Crispus  ;  of  his  wife,  Fausta  ;  of  Maximian,  his 
father-in-law;  of  his  ne])liew,  Licinius;  :nnl  many  others,  were  redeemed  by 
building  and  endowing  abundantly  a  jgreat  many  ciiurches.*' 

The  clergy  were  not  yet  satisfied  vmh  the  privil^eB  bestowed  upon  ecdenastics. 
As  a  citizen,  on  entering  into  orders,  was  freed  from  tlie  poll-tax,  he  would  be  >vill- 
ing  that  all  land  given  to  the  chiux:h  should  be  fivedfrom  territorial  impost.  The 
synod  of  Rimini  aecree«l  that  this  imnmnity  made  part  of  thelil>erties  of  the  church; 
but  it  could  not  obtain  tiie  sanction  of  tlie  emperor,  in  couaequenc^  of  the  confusion 
that  this  exemption  would  cause  in  the  finances  of  the  empire,  and  in  387,  St. 
Ambrose  acknowledged^  though  with  reluctance,  that  ecdeeiastics  ought  to  pay 
the  territorial  tax.** 

At  that  time  the  clergy  recruitetl  its  new  members  by  a  purely  democratic  elec- 
tion. The  bishops  themselves  were  elected  by  their  flocks,  and  tlie  mast  obscure 
citizens  were  placed  in  competition  at  this  im^xirtant  nomination.  Not  diat  the 
two  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  had  failed  to  seek,  in  concert,  the  removal  of 
the  ]x)pulacc  from  the  elections.  A  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodici  interdicts  the 
multitude  from  taking  any  part  in  the  elections  for  tlie  priesthood,  and  one  of 
Justinian's  proclamations  oideis  a  primate,  who  learned  tne  deadi  of  one  of  fais 
bishops,  to  convoke  only  derks  and  tne  first  citizens  of  tlM  town ;  at  the  same  time 
he  grants  a  commission  to  some  otlier  of  his  suffragans  to  administer  to  the  vacant 
seat  and  preside  at  the  election.*"  But  the  multitude  always  ran  to  every  part  of 
the  diocese,  where  they  went  to  clioose  a  new  pastor  j  it  implored  its  rights  in  the 
name  of  the  equality  of  the  fiuthful  beibre  God ;  its  acclamations  in  the  sight  of 
some  holy  person  wctb  taken  for  a  voice  from  heaven  :  thus  in  the  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  ;  and  in  the  letters  in  which  Tiius  Aj^ollinaris  relates  the 
nomination  of  some  Gallic  bisho]),  we  see  the  popular  clamour  prevail  over  the  vows 
of  the  priests,  and  over  those  of  the  aristocracy.^' 

The  bishops  alone  bad  the  ri^t  of  recruitin^the  clerical  body,  and  of  coni^ing 
the  priesthoo<l  bv  the  miposition  of  bands.  This  order,  formed  in  a  manner  so 
inde]K'n(U  nt  of  tlio  civil  authority,  was  aften^'ards  finally  removed  from  their  jurii^ 
diction.  Tlie  bishops  could  only  be  judgetl  by  their  peers,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
accusation  for  a  capital  offence.  The  mierior  clergy  did  not,  it  is  true,  enjoy  the 
same  privily ;  it  was  bat  for  Tenial  fiuilts  thatihey  were  referred  to  the  otMreo- 
tion  only  of  the  bbhcips ;  when  a  j)riest  was  accused  of  capital  crimes,  he  came 
under  the  authority  ot  imperial  magistrates.  On  the  other  liand,  the  laity  could 
be  subjected  in  diiierent  ways  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    £vcry  time  that 


(47)  Codex.  ThfXMi.  1.  16,  L  i,  lex  4,  tii.  6.  p.  28. 

(48)  EoMbiWt  1. 10,  e.  6.  p.  881.  I^'udttn  vHa  Conttani  1. 4,  e.  S8,  p.  44B.  BttOoH  An.  9U,  |.  S. 

p.  198. 

(49)  Cwl.  Theod.  I.  16,  t,  2, 1.  16,  t.  6,  p.  42.    Baronias  An.  3b7,  t.  4,  p.  461. 

oi  l)  (  oiicilii  Liodieaitn  ouioa  IS.  hMni  Condliior.  geocr.  i.  1*  p.  Nordb  1S8,  c.  I.  AnthnL 

collectio  0.  tit.  6. 

(fil)  Sidp.  Sercrus  in  vita  S.  Slartini.  c  7.  Script.  IV.  t.  1,  p^  574.  Sidon.  Apoll.  1. 4,  epist.  25.  I.  ?, 
tpM.»et9.  Scr.Pr.t.1,  p.  794,797.  ^ 
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tfigjuting  parties  ran  to  the  hiahops  for  an  arbitration,  their  decision  was  put  into 

ttecution  oy  the  courts  of  justice.  Whenever  a  criminal  could  enter  a  christian 
temple,  he  cnioye^l  tln^  rfi^hr  '  f  s;i!?rtnarr,  ^vliich  extended  even  to  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  lie  coiiJdi  not  be  remu\  ed  befure  a  civil  justice.''**  Finidly,  when  tlie 
avil  jurisdictioii  clashed  with  ecclesiastical  auUiority,  aU  tlie  bishops  assumed  the 
nght  of  ezoommnnication,  and  in  the  cmtary  of  Theodoeias,  they  struck  indifler- 
ently,  the  provincial  gavemora»  the  prstorian  prefects,  and  the  mandates  of  the 

Clirisitiaiutj,  once  mounted  on  the  throne,  made,  in  less  tlian  a  centun',  the  most 
fftpid  progress  in  GanL  Nearly  all  those  who  were  attached  to  the  *  com-t,  the 
army,  or  to  any  kind  of  public  career,  embraced  a  religion  favored  by  the  monarch. 
Kearly  all  who  Lad  any  occasion  to  fear  for  their  foi-tune  or  quiet,  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  only  body  a\  hicli  a\  as  still  powerful  in  the  «^tate.  The  pagan  religion 
was  uot  cast  deeply  into  their  soiUs ;  none  of  its  followers  was  devoted  cnou^i  to 
willingly  expose  nimsdf  to  the  dangers  and  martjrdom  which  had  been  bravS  by 
the  primitive  christians.  Thus  the  persecution  which  confinued  the  newly-born 
sects  made  them  triumph,  nearly  ^vIthout  [tain,  over  a  worslu'p  which  was  continued 
more  from  habit  than  m)m  faith,  lii  iYJ2,  a  law  of  Theodosius  forbade  sacrifices 
to  idols,  by  constituting  it  high  treason  against  the  state,  under  the  penalty  of 
death.*^  All  the  public  festi^s,  all  the  acts  of  antient  worship,  were  watched,  and 
punished  with  fuiy,  by  the  magistrates  and  bishops.  In  Gaul,  St.  Martin,  \\liu  was 
first  rai«ied  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  Tours  in  372,  and  who  distinguished  himself  in  hi^ 
ofRee  by  the  most  ardent  and  intolerant  zeal,  accomplished  the  destruction  of  tlie 
temples  of  the  idols  in  his  diocese.  He  went  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  armed  people 
to  attack  those  sanctuaries  succesuvely ;  but  as  the  neishbonring  inhabitants  some* 
times  resisted,  his  biographer  assures  us^that  some  miracles  confirmed  his  divine  mis- 
sion, and  that  the  people  were  converted  on  seeing  with  their  own  eyes,  the  victory  of 
celestial  messengers  over  infernal  agents.*-**  The  example  of  St.  Martin  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  Gaul.  The  pagans,  rcjccted  by  the  court, 
by  jostioG^  by  the  admimstration,  and  by  the  army,  deprived  of  protection,  of  tho 
nOOon  and  of  the  riches  of  which  tlic  rlnirch  enjoyed,  were  nt  lunctli  (Irivi-n  into 
obscure  villages,  wlicre  they  ;«till  maintained  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  tlieir  ccn^ 
monies  were  punished  with  death,  tlieir  temples  were  attacked  with  lire  and  sword ; 
'when  they  attempted  to  d^bnd  themselves,  their  blood  flowed  in  abundance ;  and 
yet  the  priests  affirmed,  and  the  magistrates  believed,  tliat  this  blood  was  not  shed 
by  men,  but  by  avenging  angels.  Tims,  in  the  fonrth  century,  was  the  conversion 
of  Gaul  accomplished;  and,  whilst  under  the  rrign  of  Constantius,  the  Gallic 
christians  formed  but  a  very  feeble  nunority,  under  tho  reigu  of  Honorius,  it  was 
MfRmh.  to  find  a  pagan  among  the  Boman  dtizras. 


(62)  Codex.  Theod.  1.  9,  tit.  C5,  lex  4,  t.  3,  p.  363.  ♦  According  to  Gibbon  the  yoaoger,  Theodotiiu  ex- 
tgoMihe  privflege  of  bnnctiutrr  to  the  prccinrts  <  r  i  in  ecrated  groimd.  On  thsliiiuts,  origiOp  Autt,  Ao.  0f 
mciouT.  OibtNMi  lefen  to  the  worlu  of  Fra-Paob,  t.  4,  p.  192,  Ae. 

(63)  OiTibcn,  V.  8,  e.  «0.  p.  WW.  < 

f54)  Cud.  nieo^.i.  ifi,  tft  in  w  1?,  p,  m 

(55j  Solp.  v>ev.  la  vita  .Mmmi,  c.     12.    iiorouiu*  Au.        t.  4,  p.  624. 
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CHAPTEIi  m. 

GENERAL  INVASION  BY  TUE  BARBARIANS  ;  ESTABLIfiBMBNT  OP  THE  TMOOTHB 

AND  BUBGUNDIAKS  IN  QAVL,  400-423. 

When  the  Roman  dominion  over  Gaul  expired,  it  was  reduced  to  the  same  con- 
dition to  which  the  Tuikish  empire  has  at  this  day  fallen.  It  formed  neither  ft 
sepamte  state,  or  a  proTince,  bat  rather  a  vast  extent  of  coantij,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  felt  that  they  were  not  united  to  others  by  any  social  tie.  If  we  consult 
its  historic  reconls,  they  remind  us  that  the  Gauls  proceerW  from  the  most  dissimilar 
races  ;  as  they  t\'u\  not  apply  themselves  to  their  present  state,  tiiey  Ibund  themselves 
without  the  organization  that  was  proper  to  them,  ^Aout  preservatory  mstitutions, 
vifthont  tiie  spirit  of  life  which  can  change  into  countr}'men  individuals  whom 
dianoe  has  col^rted  on  the  same  soil.  The  remains  of  the  Celts,  Belg.T^  Aquitani, 
and  Germans,  arc  yet  distinunishable  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  less 
illustrious  people,  who,  coutined  to  some  district  of  the  Pyrenees  or  Alps,  preserved 
in  obscurity  the  lemembnuioe  of  th«r  antient  independence^  The  foreign  noes 
whix^  had  met  each  other  in  Gaul,  w*  re  still  more  numenras.  The  Marseillais, 
descended  from  the  Phocn  m"::,  rnniinuril  to  ]  rl<lc  themselves  on  their  Greek  nripin, 
thmrgh  their  ancestors  first  ;in  ived  on  tlie  coasts  of  Provence  nrnrly  pix  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Other  Greeks,  however,  were  to  be  found  there  in  sufficiently 
great  munben ;  they  wera  hufeiBdiioed  into  the  retinae  of  the  Cnsars  of  Byzandmn 
and  thflir  anuie^  as  mendiants,  as  sophists  and  m-anunarians,  or  as  priests :  Italians 
were  also  to  be  seen  there,  and  subjects  of  all  the  provinces  of  trio  empire,  from 
Britain,  tipaiu,  Afirica,  Illyricum  and  the  East ;  tlie  army  or  the  c:urecr  of  civil 
occupation  had  conducted  them  in  search  of  fortune  into  a  couuUy  subject  to  the 
same  gpvemment  as  their  own,  and  thcnr  became  citizens  of  the  plaoe  when  thej 
had  grown  old.  .^^hall  enooonter  there  under  the  name  of  nee^  a  still  more 
nnmerous  class,  tlmt  drew  its  origin  from  ail  the  diiferent  nations  a^unst  which  the 
Romans  had  borne  arms. 

The  merchants  who  carried  on  an  infamous  trade  in  men,  nearly  always  found  it 
advantageous  to  carry  their  captives  into  another  oonntr) ,  either  to  avoid  Hmv 
being  tempted  to  run  awny  across  the  frontiers,  or  to  impose  silence  upon  the  claims 
that  they  would  be  able  to  ftmnd  u])on  an  tmjnst  capture.  A  <rreat  many  of  these 
captives,  brought  fimm  afiar  otii  atterwards  obtained  their  liberty.  The  itomans 
oonadend  it  honorable  to  odebrate  a  propitious  day  by  enBnuichising  many  slaves, 
and  they  nearly  always  set  them  at  liberty  by  their  wiHa.  ThSa  custom  had  become 
more  frequent  since  it  became  common  for  the  i  i  h  to  renounce  marriaofe  and  the 
anxieties  of  life  :  they  fretted  little  about  diminishing  the  sliare  of  their  Iieirs,  and 
they  promised  tiic  ruinisters  to  their  pleasures,  to  the  sly  confidant,  to  tlie  skilful  valet 
tiiat  had  served  them  well  dnring  tbdr  fives,  fiberty  for  a  recompenc^  as  we  promise 
enpemnnuatiim  to  an  old  domestic.  The  freeman  acquired  the  rights  of  cituenship, 
he  tofik  the  name  of  his  master,  anr!  soon  became  confounded  with  the  fons  of  the 
Irecman.  The  l^slature  of  a  laborious  and  warlike  nation  was  desirous  that  the 
people  should  be  easily  recruited  from  among  the  robust  companions  of  its  rustic 
labours ;  bnt  the  law  which  granted  the  citizenship,  preserved  in  a  corrupted  empire^ 
to  the  free,  introduced  thcreni  only  those  d^radedbsingl  whohad  j^Uned  thentVOT 
of  their  masters  bv  ^•ileness  and  intrigue. 

Finally  a  last  class,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  taken  together,  completes 
the  popolatioa  of  Gaid;  this  was  the  slave,  090  kmd  of  which  descended  from  the 
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anii^Qt  iiiliabitiints  of  the  countn',  cultivated  tlie  csirth  by  means  of  fixed  rents; 
the  otliers  bought  in  foreign  countries,  htboured  in  the  fields  or  in  the  workshop8y 
under  the  lash  of  a  oomuumder  and  for  the  protit  of  their  master. 

It  wu  in  the  nudat  of  a  cwse  abeHdj  M  inrnd^ 
in  ilie  fifiib  ooiltaiy,  introdaoed  new  elements.  The  people  of  the  whole  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  Scandinavia,  and  from 
the  German  ocean  to  the  walls  of  China,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  Konian 
empire.    They  pressed  upon  and  overthrew  one  another,  mid  eveu  wiien  tbe^  did 
I        not  saooeed  m  founding  a  durable  dominion  in  the  coontry  wUch  they  had  invaded, 
they  left  military  colonies  which  were  slowly  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants.   All  contributed  thus  to  form  the  new  French  nation  ;  it  miist  not  be 
soufiht  in  the  petty  tribe  of  Franks.    Thus  we  have  thought  it  convenient  to  piiss 
all  tbeee  people  in  xevraw,  in  order  to  gather  some  notions  upon  their  first  origin, 
and  npoD  their  manners. 

The  northern  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  epoch  at  which  it  had  acquired 
its  greatest  developnifut,  was  menaced  by  the  three  nations,  or  the  three  great 
races,  of  Germans,  Siurmatians  and  Scythians.  Eacli  of  these  was  divided  into 
many  difierent  people,  who  fiequcntly  changed  their  name^  heeatiie  itmr  detadbed 
colonies  formed  new  confederations.  But  they  were  always  eanty  recognized  bj 
their  Tutonic,  Sc]n^  nnian  or  Tartar  language,  oy  their  manner  of  making^vfar^  by 
their  habits,  and  by  their  fixed  or  wandering  life. 

The  Germans  were  arrested  in  the  career  of  civilization  in  a  degree  which  is 
larely  preaented  in  the  history  of  die  world;  they  could  scaioely  be  considered  a 
pastoral  mnch  less  as  a  hunting  people,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  that 
nas  often  been  noticed  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the  North  American 
savages.  They  understood  agriculture,  and  lived  by  its  pnxluce  ;  nevertheless 
their  life  was  nearly  always  erratic ;  they  disdained  all  their  antient  habits,  all  the 
remembrances  of  infancy,  and  the  affections  which  attach  men  to  their  country ; 
they  always  desired  to  cnange  their  position.  They  understood  the  arts,  commerce 
aad  the  wor1<ing  of  metals ;  the  contrivance  of  their  arms  displayed  an  intelligence 
and  an  experience,  which,  if  it  had  been  applied  to  industiy,  wonld  have  suihced 
to  procnre  them  sU  the  commodttieB  of  life.  £nt  tiieir  horrw  of  living  in  towns, 
of  all  constraint,  of  all  that  could  soften  man  or  give  him  effeminate  habits^  main- 
tained tliem,  from  the  time  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Romans,  always  in 
the  i>ame  degree  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  barbarism.  They  liked  nothing,  they 
esteemed  nothing  but  war,  tliey  believed  that  glory  could  be  acquired  in  no  other 
career*  They  Tuned  only  those  pleasure  that  ooola  he  oonqnered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  they  dissipated  their  riches  in  the  bannuctting  hall  as  rapidly  as  iboy  acquired 
fhem  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  they  rullrrtcd  no  wealth,  prepared  no  fimds  for 
the  future,  never  perfected  their  agricultui'e  or  extended  their  fields,  the  increase 
of  their  population  soon  became  a  burthen.  Nevertheless  all  their  young  men 
married  on  iunrtving  at  manhood;  the  simnlicity  of  their  maoners  aecnved  the 
fecundity  of  tifank  nniiMM  and  the  number  os  births  infinitely  snrpassed  the  wants 
of  the  nation  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Each  year  a  snperabundant  popula- 
tion entered  the  ranks  of  youth,  and  war  was  necessary,  even  for  the  existence  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  disembarrass  it  of  that  crowd  of  waridors  whom  it  was  not 
aUe  to  nooxuh. 

The  Gennans  did  not  permit  any  walled  town  or  fortress  to  be  built  in  their 
coTintr}-,  and  when  reduced  to  a  oefensive  war,  they  preferred  retreating  to  the 
woods  and  marshes.  They  inhabited  some  scattered  villages,  the  houses  of  which 
were  dstadMd.  Tins  diapenrion  hindered  thdr  being  subjected  to  any  tyranny.  A 
prines^  who  has  neither  fortresses  nor  troops  of  the  un^  and  oonseqnently  no  don- 
geoiis  Off  ardiers  to  maintain  the  authority  <tf  his  tribonah,  cannot  succeed  in 
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enslaving  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation.  So  if  lie  lias  not  a  strength  of  his  own  he  has 
very  HttJe  ability  to  dispose  of  that  of  the  people.  In  a  town,  a  party  chief  ia 
sometimes  niised  to  absolute  power  by  the  derotedness  of  his  own  feOow-dtizeiiik 
bat  a  German  ponce  could  not  inspire  a  popular  enthusiasm  in  village  spieaa 
over  vast  countries,  and  whom  he  could  never  collect  together  under  liis  eye.  He 
could  count  only  upon  voluntary  obedience.  In  fact  the  Gemiaii  kind's  divided 
their  authority  with  the  senate  of  the  most  eminent,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people; 
they  had  no  other  prerogative  than  die  right  to  <ASer  tbeir  advice^  no  other  force 
than  persoaflion.  Civil  society  being  hardly  coherent,  it  had  neither  treasure, 
armies,  laws,  or  jnrlirial  order  of  its  own.  No  so\ereign  would  have  dreamed  of 
raising  an  impost  from  the  Germans.  The  exchecjucr  held  nothing  but  the  spoils 
of  enemies,  which  they  ailcrwai-da  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Their  army  was 
the  whole  nation  when  it  acted  in  self  defence;  alfthoae  who  were  desiroiis  <»  new 
adventures,  when  it  assumed  an  offensiTe  atdtude.  The  tribunals  were  compased 
of  old  men,  who  sat  rather  as  arbitrators  than  as  judges ;  custom  at  last  took  the  place 
of  laws,  and  the  greatest  punishment  that  society  could  inflict  was  exile,  although 
the  citizens  often  chose  it  tliemselves,  when,  in  tiieir  restlessness  they  ranked  them- 
selves under  the  otden  of  some  ferdffn  chief  to  attempt  a  new  expedition. 

The  Germans  were  acquainted  with  slavery ;  it  was  the  most  ordinary  lot  of 
their  captives,  and  they  often  employed  them  to  cultivate  the  small  portion  of 

Soimd  which  they  had  cleared.  However,  with  a  population  already  overgrown, 
e  multiplying  their  slaves  would  have  been  a  calamity  for  them,  so  they  preferred 
selling  them  to  the  Romans,  and  those  who  r»nained  in  Germany  woitea  with  the 
members  of  the  family,  and,  not  being  overlooked  by  any  public  force,  conld  not 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  hard  condition.  The  Germans  had  no  n(jbility 
of  their  own  ;  all  gloried  in  the  equality  of  their  hberty,  and  attached  a  value  to 
their  Urtfa,  only  by  opposition  to  that  oi  slaves  andstrangen.  In  gsnend  thej  did 
not  use  femilj  names,  and  when  they  oonunenoed  having  histoiians,  they  seem  to 
haro  i:'wcn  no  attention  to  genealogv  :  they  scarcely  ever  took  the  trouble  to  call  to 
mind  vs  lin  the  father  or  grandfather  of  their  heroes.  Nevertheless  many  tribes 
had  put  an  antient  lamily  at  their  head,  for  whom  they  showed  on  almost  super - 
atitioas  prediliction.  Tms  family,  which  they  always  drew  exdusively  from  hings, 
dukes  or  princes,  was  then  dttttnguished  by  the  nam  .  f  its  oldest  ancestor.  Such 
were  tliose  of  the  Balthi  among  the  Visigothjj,  tin  Amali  of  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
Agiiultingi  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Merovingians  among  the  Franks.  These 
are  the  only  family  names  to  be  found  in  their  liistory,  and  the  distinction  of  birth 
had  no  other  use  among  them  than  tiiat  of  limiting  the  eledkn  of  tikdr  kings  to  a 
single  race. 

However,  the  kings  did  not  nhvays  commniid  the  armies;  a  hardy  adventurer 
often  presented  himself  to  the  youn^  proposing;  a  new  expedition  to  them,  and 
aocorcung  as  he  inspired  them  with  me  nighest  idea  of  his  strength,  bravery,  pru- 
dence, or  generosity,  he  engaged  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  adveniunrs,  to 
trust  them'^c1vc5  to,  and  follow  him.  His  reputation  would  increase  with  the 
success  of  his  undertaking;  whole  nations  would  afterwards  range  themselves 
under  his  standard,  and  m  who  had  entered  the  career  of  arms,  almost  as  a  chief 
of  brigands,  soon  after  ranked  with  conqnerors  or  great  monardhs.  Many  of  the 
titles  preserved  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians,  which  have  afterwards  marked  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  almost  of  birth,  originated  in  this  first  voluntary  associ- 
ation of  equals.  Tlio  Antmstians  were  those  who  were  confided  to  their  captain, 
or  who  wei-e  put  under  his  protection  j  the  Leudes  those  whom  he  had  under  his 
gnidanoe.' 

(1)  J»  trhUtt,  to  eooiid*  in  (n  ooafiar) ;  LeuU,  paa|ile  OttgOM)  •  dekUen,  to  eoodnct,  (coadnirc.) 
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Among  the  Qernumic  nakioiu  that  altitncked  Qui  ware  the  Suone,  who  then, 

in  the  fourth  century,  vera  located,  ftboatthe  numlihs  of  tlieElbe;  they  were  very 

little  known,  except  by  their  mnritim^^  expeditions.    But  the  small  conntry-  that 
bore  their  name  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  furnish  the  swarms  of  pirates 
who  inoenantiy  inftsted  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  all 
lihe  adventorefs  from  the  coimtries  which  boidflKd  the  BahK^  and  even  finun  the 
shores  of  the  rivers  of  Russia  and  Poland,  aiaembled  together  in  their  ports  to  go 
in  search  of  dan^r,  booty  and  ghrr. 

Between  the  Saxons  and  the  Gauls,  the  Fraiikii  were  cantoned.  These  were  a 
WW  confederatum  of  the^  Cterman  people ;  among  them  were  Salians,  Bructeri, 
^pnariy  Chanciy  CherDsei,  Ghatnavi,  Catti,  Teucteri,  AngriTaxian8»  and  many 
otiiors.  These  diffcrrnt  people  maintained  their  independency,  each  had  a  king; 
but  a  still  trreater  interest  than  a  federal  duty  obliged  them  to  defend  one  nnother. 
It  is  thoi^ht  that  the  kings  of  the  ditlerent  FrankiBh  j)eoplc  were  idl  of  the  same 
fiunUy,  of  which  the  primitive  ancestor  was  Meroveus  (Meer^gj  warrior  of  the 
sea.)  AAer  him  those  princes  were  called  Merovingians  (Meer^winpd);  they  were 
distinguished  by  their  long  hair,  wliir  li  tlicv  never  cut.  A  ^rcroveus,  graiidfiither 
of  Clovis,  reigned,  it  is  said,  over  the  Franks  between  148  nnd  456  ;  hut  only  his 
name  remains,  in  some  antient  historians,^  and  we  know  absolutely  nothing  more 
either  of  his  fiunpy,  his  power,  or  of  the  tribe  which  obeyed  him:  so  that  we  sea 
no  reason  why  his  descendants  had  taken  his  name.  Nearly  a  centory  befeiey  a 
Frankish  king,  whose  name  was  vcn'  "Similar,  ^Terobandes,  a  contr-Tnporary  of 
Valentinian,  wasclothp^l  with  the  Koman  diiriiity  ot'  Count  of  the  Domestics,  and, 
in  377,  and  383,'  witli  that  of  Consul.  Perhaj[>s  we  must  search  in  still  more 
antient  times,  among  the  half  fiibnlous  heroes,  for  tibe  womor  of  ifts  sea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Meroringtans.  The  Franks  appear  in  hbtory  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year  241.*  Son>e  L^reat  captain  only  could,  at  this  period,  unite  twenty  different 
people  in  a  new  contederation  ;  this  chief  was,  apparently,  the  Merovens,  w  hose 
name  appeared  for  such  a  long  time  as  a  title  of  glory  for  bis  descendants,  although 
tradition  has  not  preserved  any  trace  of  his  victories. 

If  we  may  be  permitted,  at  this  day,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  people  who  did 
not  acknowledge  any,  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  n«'•iL'^1  the  dwellings  of  the 
Aiiemanni  to  the  east  of  the  Franks,  upon  the  Gallic  iix>ntiers.  The  Franks 
occupied,  in  the  fovirth  century,  the  ri^ht  oank  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  month  to 
the  place  where  the  Elaine  flows  into  its  bed;  the  Alemanni  extended*  npcm  ihe 
same  river,  from  the  Maine  to  lake  Constance  and  the  Danube.  They  were  con- 
fined in  the  south,  not  only  by  the  Gauls,  but  by  the  three  Koman  j)n)viiices  of 
Rhetia,  Norricum,  and  Pannonia,  which  nearly  correspond  to  Grisons,  T^toI, 
Bavaria,  and  Soothem  Austria.  It  was  trader  the  reign  of  GhdUenns,  and  towards 
Ae  year  260,  that  the  Alemanni  for  the  first  time  went  throng^  those  i>rovinces, 
penetrated  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  ravaged  them.  Their  new  confederation  had 
excited  attention  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Franks  ;  they  also  had 
taken  a  fantastic  name  not  to  indicate  their  origin,  but  the  virtues  to  which  they 
pretended.  The  name  of  Fhmks  was  intended  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were  tSl 
see  men,  that  of  the  Aiiemanni,  that  they  were  all  true  men  or  heroes.^  The 
Snc\nan«i,  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  people,  \^  ho  at  tlio  time  of  Tacitus  inhabited 
the  centre  of  Gemumy^  baid  by  degrees  renounced  their  distinctive  appellation^  to 


(2)  Prtwp.  Tvro.rLroii.  p.  fiiO.  Hret:.  Turou.  1.  2,  c.  9.  p.  1C7.  TTa<!rianns  VaJoras  Rer.  Franc.  1. 8,  p.  144. 
(8)  Am.  MartcL  I.  30,  c.  20,  p.  CCS.    Auiel.  Vict.  tpit.  c.  45,  p.  7tib.    liirt.  MiaceL  L  12,  c.  9,  p.  8»fl, 
«.  82,  p.  900. 

(4)  flar.  Vflpii.  in  AxcnL  o.  7*  p.  41(. 

(5)  amLVietaeOaMr,c8(p.748.  mMiMfiL  10.  e.S8kp.878. 
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become  mixed  under  tht  muae  4if  Atemnmii.  Hoivever,  iometim^  they  alowly 
re-appeared  under  their  alitient  denominaliom.^ 

Another  people  still  ranains  to  be  ranked  amone  those  of  Grerman  origin,  the 

Gotlis,  who  appe<arcd  less  called  on  than  the  preceding,  to  invade  the  frontiers  of 
Ghml)  and  who  were,  nevertlieless,  the  first  to  tbnnd  a  barbarous  kingdom  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kuman  empire.  The  frequent  migrations  of  the  Goths 
ooolose  geography,  and  they  are  stated  to  lunre  aniTed  upon  the  nnpenal  firaotieis 
firam  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Sarmatiana.  They  most  not,  howeveri  be 
confounded  w  ith  the  SclavoTurin  rnec,  their  manners,  their  langnage,  their  laws,  and 
their  mode  of  fighting,  cause  tiiem  to  be  acknowledged  as  Gennans.  They  them- 
selves boasted  their  original  extraction  from  the  Scandinavians,  and  tliey  pretended 
to  be  parted  into  thrae  dhrisions,  those  of  the  YisigotliB,  OstK^oths,  and  Gejiidesy 
names  signifying  the  western  Goths,  the  eastern,  and  stragglers.  They  successively 
extendeu  their  conquests  unto  the  southern  extremities  of  Enropc,  but  in  their 
progress  tliey  always  remained  in  the  same  respective  relation  which  had  given 
them  these  names  in  Scandinavia.  The  Visigoths,  to  the  last,  dwelt  in  the  west, 
and  the  Ostrogoths  in  the  east.  Both  of  them  always  chose  their  kings  from  a 
&nuly  no  less  distinguished  than  were  !Nrerovingians  among  the  Franks.  The 
Balthi,  only,  reigncci  over  the  Visigoths,  tlio  Aoudi  over  the  Ostrogoth^  and  no 
other  nobihty  was  acknowledged  in  the  nation."*  •  *  ' 

After  quitting  Scandinavia^  the  Goths  were  at  first  established  vpcm  the  shores 
ot  the  Vistula  ;  they  sojourned  there  a  long  time  ;  they  extended  to  the  east,  into 
the  rioarlv  deserted  ])lain>,  tho  inliubitaiits  (.f  which  they  subjugated  ;  and  they 
multiplied  in  such  a  iiKiniier  as  to  i'ovin  a  great  people.  Towarus  the  year  270, 
they,  i^iss^  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  invaded  Dueiu ;  they  then  extended 
their  nontten  to  the  Dairabe  and  the  Enzme  sea,  and  became  neighbonn  of  the 
empire.  Sometimes  they  devastated  the  eastern  provinces  by  their  invanons ;  at 
otliers,  on  the  contrary,  they  defondf  d  them  by  etignging  in  the  Roman  armies 
under  the  name  of  federates.  But  m  the  year  376,  a  ibmiidable  invasion  oi  Huns 
drove  them  from  their  countrv  and  reduced  them  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Yalens.  Struck  with  a  frightful  panic,  they  did  not  even  resist  the  im> 
mense  multitude  of  Scythian'  people  that  was  thrown  upon  their  frontien.  -^ey 
believerl  tliemselvcs  unable  to  save  their  lives  but  hy  abanik)ning  their  country,  and 
they  pressed  upon  the  borders  of  the  Danube,  entreating  that  they  miglit  in  mercy 
be  permitted  to  pass,  to  put  that  barrier  between  them  and  the  Iluns.  Valens  did 
not  refuse  them  a  &your,  which  hastened  the  rain  of  the  Roman  empire  $  he  joy- 
frilly  received  a  nation,  which  to  him  appeared  destined  to  people  the  deserts  of 
Thrace,  and  supply  his  armies  abundantly  with  recruits.*^ 

But  the  Goths,  accustomed  to  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  could  not  long 
support  the  vexations  of  Roman  governors  ;  they  revolted  and  ravaged  Tluucc  and 
Qteeoe.  If  they  were  sometioieB  reconciled  to  the  em jnre^  and  engi^^  them 


(A)  TheJjennan  eti'mologitta  ooqjecture  thit  the  names  of  Saxons  and  of  Saevians,  did  not  designate  the 

people,  but  the  different  conditions  in  society.  The  Siicvians  were  the  wandering  (Jerinnns,  from  the  word 
ickwfben,  >vaving,  hovering,  (flotter);  the  Saxons,  the  cnltiratora^  from  taum,  ictticd  (a'etablir).,  Moser 
Onabr.  GcM^idite  t.  1,  Abschn.  ^,  f .  5. 

(6)  Jonandes  c.  3, 4,  5,  p.  1080. 

*  The  spirit  of  warlike  fellowship  was  all  powerful  among  thesf  pwple.  This  principle  of  attachment  to 
a  chief,  this  personal  drvolioii,  this  faith  of  iiiaii  in  man,  whi  ii  t.mihIs  became  the  principle  of  the  feudal 
system,  did  not  so  soon  appear  among  the  other  hmnches  of  the  OUioic  tribes.  The  Saions  seem  not  tu  Itave 
Imown,  at  iint,  this  warlike  goTcmmest.  Divided  into  three  nations  and  twelve  tribes,  tliey  loni;  i-cjeeted  all 
other  division.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  S.ixons,  hemmed  in  between  the  Franks  uud  8!  1  M  iiian**, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  ocean,  and  throwing  themselves  on  Kngluad,  jnimiitted  the  iutroduction  axaoug  them 
of  military  chieftmn ships,  ni  l  IIvi>;i  n  into  hundreds.    Michelet  Hist,  de  France  1. 1,  pp^  16^7'^. 

(7)  Ain.  Marcel.  1.  U,  e.  9.  10.  1 1.  p.  677.   Hiat.  MiaeeL  L  18,  c  U.  p.  898. 
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in  its  pay,  their  natural  incoustaucy  and  their  arrogance,  ur  the  perfi^  of  tbt 
Gvwkfl,  did  not  let  this  state  of  peace  Uat  long.  Abooi  the  year  898,  Alaric,  the 
WftBt  of  their  captaiiit,  was  proclaimed  Jdngof  the  Yidgothe,  nearly  at  the  tiroei 
when  frightened  at  his  success,  and  willing  to  reconcile  him  to  the  empire,  Arcadiua 
had  declared  him  mastpr  of  tbo  poldiers  in  the  prefecture  of  Illyricum.  He  there- 
fine  commanded  the  vasi  country'  situated  between  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Visigoths,  organised  aa  armed  bodies  ramer  lhan  as  a  nation, 
obeyed  hia  ordan.  From  thence,  they  menaced  equally  both  empires,  and  sold 
their  alliance  to  each  by  turns.  Alaric  at  last  resolved  to  penetrate  that  of  the 
West,  to  conquer  n  l<ingdom ;  and  it  was  by  ravaging  the  whole  of  Italy  that 
he  opened  to  his  countrymen  the  way  to  Gaul.^ 

Between  the  Germans  and  the  Goths  were  the  Vandals,  who  hon^  in  their 
manners,  religion  and  language  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ckithic  nation.  In 
feet,  it  is  thought,  they  came  out  of  Scandinavia,  and  became  5J]>read  upon  the 
branches  of  the  Oder  and  the  coasts  of  Mecklenburir  and  Pomerania,  at  the  period 
when  the  Goths  dwelt  more  to  the  south,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.^  Tiie 
Vandals  had  also  their  micrations ;  like  the  Goths,  they  commenced  extending 
towards  the  East)  and  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  they  reached  the  Dneiper  and  the 
Tanaise ;  but  a  year  of  famine  made  tliem  abandon  Ukrnne,  they  traversed  the 
whole  of  Germany  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was  across  the  irontier  occapied  by 
the  Franks  upon  me  Lower  £hine  that  they  entered  GauL'"'^ 

We  can  also  distingmsh  in  the  race  of  the  Vandals,  besides  the  nation  whidi 
pro|)erly  bore  that  name,  thr^  other  peo|de  who  boasted  of  springiiu^  from  the  same- 
orio^n,  viz.  the  Burgundians,  the  Heruli  and  the  Lombards.  The  Heruli  esta- 
bh'shed  themselves  in  the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  Palhis-Meotides,  where  their 
light  in&ntry-  obtained  a  hu;h  reputation.  The  Lombards  did  j)ot  si^ttle  on  the 
fiNmtien  <^  uie  empire  nnudie  sixth  century^  and  it  was  through  Italy  that  they 
approached  Gaul.  But  the  Burgundians  were  foremost  in  the  formation  of  the 
French  nation.  Their  monarchy  which  was  establisliod  in  Gaul  before  the  settle" 
ment  of  the  Franks,  became  united  witli  theirs  ;  and  they  became  one  people. 

The  other  Teutonic  people  bad  venr  little  regard  for  the  Burgundians ;  they 
•eeosed  them  with  having  degenerated  mm  the  ^or  of  their  ancestors,  by  taking 
in  pet^  towns  [botxrgades],  whence  their  name  .^ur^un^/tt  sprung ;  and  they  looked 
npon  them  as  being  more  suitable  for  the  professions  of  mechanics,  smiths,  and 
carpenters,  than  for  a  military  life."  However,  we  have  seen  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  the  First,  the  Burgundians  left  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and,  with 
an  annj  oompoeed  of  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bhine.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  remained  OH  ^  spot  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alonanni  and  Suevi,  until  the  j)eriod  when  theypaised  the  Rhine  like  the  otbersy 
and  formed  an  establi'^hmcnt  in  Gaul. 

Two  other  rao^  of  men,  entirely  foreign  to  the  Grermans,  became  mixed  with  them 
nhen  dwy  invaded  Ganl,  and  alao  took  part  in  the  £>nnation  of  the  new  nation 
whidi  was  being  founded  in  that  oonntiy ;  these  people  were  the  Sclavonians  and 
Tartars.  Being  situated  however  mucn  farther  from  the  Gallic  frontien,  and  as 
they  nrrived  and  sojourned  there  much  l<«s  numerously,  we  will  pass  over  this 
penod  with  more  baste.  The  Heneidi,  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  belonged  to  the  Scla- 
*    ipoaini  noe;  they  never  performed  a  prominent  part  in  the  Bnovenion  of  the 


(«)  Joruandes,  3.  S9  et  80,  p.  1102.    Hist.  Miscd.  1.  12,  c.  26.  p.  909. 

FUoii.  JlMt.  »tlk.  14^  m.  Ftoeofias  in  IkL  Vaitdtl.  1. 1,  c.  2,  jk  M6.  Qfliboq.  e.  10, 

f.ttt. 

nO)Proeo{ititt,  I.  1,  c.  3,  p.  847. 

(11)  SoaUM  Hut.  «d.  L  7, 6.  aO,  t.  2,  p.  808.  Biat.  eccl.  grac.  Script,  t  2,  p.  e04.  Am.  Marcel.  L  28, 
TOL*  I.  e 
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Roman  empire.  A  very  considerable  punioii  of  the  countries  to  whicli  the  Scla- 
Tpnian  languar^e  spread,  namely,  Pannonia,  Ill}'ricum,  Dada  and  Maesia,  were  at 
that  ptfioa  reaucea  to  Roman  provinces,  and  the  vast  plains  which  were  rituated 
at  the  north  of  these  provinces,  open  alike  to  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  and  of 
the  Germans,  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  tlicir  independence;  the  people  who 
inhabited  them  did  not  themselves  possess  a  very  determined  character.  The  Scla- 
vonians  had  always  been  husbandmen ;  they  were  thus  distinguished  from  the 
neighhourinf;  Tartar  shepherds  and  German  warriors ;  but  their  very  industry  had 
rendered  their  reclamation  easier,  and  we  may  doubt  that  the  Quadi  and  the  Sar- 
matians  who  rnvn£red  the  Roman  empire^  were  really  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
peasantn-  who  cultivated  their  lands. 

The  Quadi  had  invaded  the  Boman  provinces  of  Blyricum  in  357,  in  consort 
with  their  neigiibours  the  Sarmatians,  who,  according  to  Anunianus  MaroelUnn^ 
were  mistaken  for  them,  both  from  their  manners  and  their  armour.  "  Better  adapted 
for  brigandage  than  war,"  he  adds,  "they  arc  armed  with  long  lances  and  sc.ily 
cuirasses ;  tliese  are  termed  of  strips  of  honi,  sewed  upon  a  tissue,  and  lapping 
over  each  other.  Their  horses  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  they  generally  lead  two 
or  three  by  the  bridle,  in  oxdet  to  be  able  to  sl)if\  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  soon 
as  that  on  which  they  are  mounted  is  fatigued."  This  light  cavalry  was  introduced 
into  Gaul  in  the  train  of  the  lI(M"uli  and  the  Vandals,  who  came  from  nearly  the 
same  country ;  they  rapidly  spread  devastation  there  ;  but  alone,  they  would  not 
have  been  formidable." 

Several  Scythian  people  afterwards  penetrated  into  Gaul  in  the  rear  of  the 
Vandals ,  for  example,  the  Alans,  who  set  ont  from  the  foot  of  Caucassian  moun- 
tains situated  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  :  the  Taj^ali,  whom  Vnimianus 
Maroellinus  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Truth  (tiienuaui)^  and  irom  which 
a  colony  was  formed  in  the  province  of  Poitou  |  the  Huns,  who  came  fit)m  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Great  Tartary.  These  pastoral  people  never  undertook  any 
sort  of  cidtivation,  thny  were  never  fixed  to  any  certain  abode;  but,  incessantly 
wandering,  they  took  with  tliem  covered  carts  containing  their  wives  and  erratic 
femilies ;  whilst  they  fought  and  lived,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  horseback.  Accustomed 
to  feed  on  raw  flesh  and  milk,  ihej  refused  eveiy  kind  of  vegetaUe  jSiod.  The 
Tartars  held  no  communication  with  the  Germanic  people  whom  they  accompanied 
into  Ganl ;  they  did  not  intend  to  make  conquests ;  the  land  they  traversed  was 
always  foreign  to  them  ;  but  they  prided  tliemselvcs  upon  their  mvagcs ;  they 
thought  less  of  shewing  their  bravei^r  in  war,  than  of  efiacing  the  traces  of  civiliza- 
tion, against  whidi  tfieyaeemed  animated  by  a  species  oT Doadness*  Had  they 
reached  Ganl  in  grealer  numbers,  or  had  they  sojonmed  longer  therein,  they 
would  not  have  rested  imtil  thrv  lud  reduced  it  to  tlie  state  of  the  plains  of  Tart^irj- 
from  whence  they  sprang;  and  wiicrc  neither  enclosure,  cultivatiotu  or  any  traces 
of  man's  labor  retarded  the  pace  of  their  horses  or  the  carts  of  their  w  ives." 

The  victories  of  Touinn,  who  took  the  title  of  Khan  or  Khagan,  towards  the 
year  400,  appear  to  have  caused  that  influx  of  Tartars  to  the  front i(>rs  of  China, 
which  set  tncm  in  motion  from  east  to  west.  They  attacked  ihe  Sarmatians  and 
Sclavonians,  who  fell  upon  the  Germans  inhabiting  the  borders  of  tlie  Baltic. 
These  impatient  nations,  once  excited  to  war,  atui  being  more  desirous  of  fresh 
adventures  than  vengeance,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  fugitive  or 
conquering  wairiofs,  nastened  towards  their  eastern  frontiers,  prefering  to  attack 
their  opulent  neij^bouis  whose  qpoils  and  fertile  countries  wonldnave  added  a  value 
to  their  victory. 

The  too  feeble  successors  of  Th^oseus,  Arcadius,  hemmed  within  the  walls  of 


OS)  Aa.  Mtnd.  1. 17,  e.  38.  p.  606.  (IS)  An.  Ifm/kl I.  ftl,  e.  ^  «t      p.  m. 
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Constantinople,  and  Honorios  within  tboee  of  Milaii,  hastened,  throng  their  in- 
capacity, the  rtiin  of  the  empire.  Those  who  propose  to  clianf»e  a  fn  *-  constitu- 
tion into  a  despotic  covomment,  endenronr  t^o  concentrate  in  the  same  monarch 
all  authority,  all  {uresii^ht;  and  all  natiuiud  interest;  to  iiim  alone  is  left  tlic  care 
of  thihkiiig  of  the  pnblic  eood,  and  of  procuring  it  by  his  efibrto;  but  when  it 
happened  that  this  monai'cn  is  nnable  to  fulfil  these  multifarious  functions  which 
he  feel  re<erved  to  himself,  t1ie  national  existence  which  is  in  liim  alone,  dies 
witli  liini.  Areadius  and  iionurius  liad  scarcely  entered  manhood,  when  they  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  a  series  of  yeani  did  not  add  to  their  maturity,  being  both 

governed,  the  one  by  Bnfinns  and  afterwards  by  the  eonocb  Entropius,  the  other 
y  Stilichoo.  These  favorites,  who  after  their  downfall  were  repiesented  as  the 
vilest  of  men,  were  all  three  possessed  of  talents ;  Stillehon  possessed  even  rirtnes  : 
but  the  snperior  qualities  whicii  are  ne<-essary  fur  the  ^\ot^-  ana  prosperity  of  nations, 
when  tliey  aie  met  with,  either  in  a  monarch  or  in  the  chief  of  a  free  state,  are 
almost  alwaTS  iatal  when  in  the  possession  of  a  despot;  their  ambition  is  dtssimilar 
to  that  of  the  nation  which  they  £i:overn;  th^  think  only  of  supplanting  each 
other,  and  it  is  in  cmshing  their  fellow  citizens  that  they  employ  tne  rest  of  the 
national  \  li^or.  The  Roman  legions  of  the  West  were  the  instruments  wliirh  over- 
threw llufinus  at  Onstantinople,  and  Gildo  in  Africa.  But  the  victories  which 
ih^  gained  for  Stilichon,  prepared  the  way  for  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Three  great  eA-ents  signalized  in  Ghiul  the  calamitous  period  of  the  msr\  of 
Honorius,  and  at  the  same  time  orifrinated  tlio  French  monarchy ;  the  universal 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  .simultaneously  all  the  hamers  of  the 
Boman  empire  ;  the  foimdation  in  Southern  Gaul  of  the  kingdom  ot  the  Visigoths, 
and  the  fmndation  in  eastern  Ganl  of  the  Bnrarondian  monarchy. 

Stilichon  had  vanquished  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  at  Pollenza,  near  Asta,  on 
£aster  day,  402  *,  but  this  victory,  which  was  dearly  bon^lit,  hastcnetl  jierliaps  the 
universal  invasion  ^  v  tli  '  barbarians,  and  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the  empire. 
Honorius's  general,  in  order  to  form  his  army,  had  recalled  fioni  the  fmntiers  of 
Rbeda  and  Oaul,  all  that  remained  of  the  Boman  legions,  having  left  those  beau- 
tiful provinces  defenceless."  Ithadagais,  who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the 
most  northern  part  of  Germfmy,  on  the  lionlers  of^  the  R.iltie  sea,  bnt  who,  at  the 
time  nf  the  attack  of  tlie  Tartars,  had  luiited  all  the  nci^hbonrine;  jieople  nnder 
his  :>ta:;dard,  availed  himself  of  the  unprotected  state  of  the  frontier  to  lead  a 
numerona  mnltttnde  of  barbarians  to  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Van* 
dds,  the  Sneri,  the  Burgundians,  the  Alans,  and  a  great  many  other  people  whose 
names  nr^  unknown,  obeyed  his  orders  or  acted  in  concert  with  him.  Tt  is  asserted 
that  two  luindred  thonsnnd  warriors  were  under  his  .supervision.  Historians  luive 
given  us  but  few  details  amcerning  the  movements  of  the  chief  of  this  terrible 
expedition.  Bhadagais  had  passed  tne  Alps  with  a  considerable  body  of  barbarians, 
and  had  entered  Italy  in  the  spring  of  the  year  406.  Unnoticed  by  In'm,  Stilichon 
had  assembled  nil  the  legions  of  tne  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube,  and  had  formed 
them  into  an  army  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  contented 
himself  by  following  Khadagais  without  attacking  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him 
engaged  mi  the  barren  heights  of  the  Appenines,  he  fatigued  him  with  skirmishes!, 
stopped  him  in  desert  places,  cut  off  his  store<^  forced  him  to  seek  a  refu^  on  the 
heights  of  Fiesbole,  wnere^he  afterwards  besieged  him  and  compdled  him  to  snr- 
render.'^ 


(14)  PhMp.  Aquiini  ahnm.  Set.  Ir.  1. 1,  p.  6Sft.  Onriod.  dmm.  p.  18S1.  Hilt  MiMeL  1.  IS.  e.  2S, 

(lay  Uljrapiodoru*  anud  Photium.  p.  14C.   Zoamus,  1.  5,  c.  26,  p.  B7S.  V$mi  QRMii.  1.  7,  c.  87.  p,  567. 
AmSL  p.         iocmiiae*,  d»  Bcgnor  ciiaM%  9. 96»  p.  1087.  GililNW,  e.  80,  p.  918.  Mantnn  Amui 
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The  captivity  and  execution  ol  Khada^ais  calmed  the  terrors  of  HonoriuBy  bat 
4ici  not  MTO  the  empire.  Two-thirds  of  the  warriors  who  obeyed  his  orders  had 
not  fbUoiped  him.  All  tbote  bsrbarian  nations,  led  by  their  zespectiye  chiefs  avuled 

themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Stilichon's  withdrawing  from  Gaul  the 
legions  that  were  intended  to  aefend  it,  ana,  intending  to  cross  it,  flirectcd  their  steps 
towards  the  Rhine.  They  found  its  shores  in  the  possession  of  the  Franks,  who 
ahnq^  ooondered  themselves  the  alike  and  aoldiera  of  the  Roman  empire  and  who 
opposed  tfaem  with  vigoroua  resistanoe.  The  Vandals  (x>nducted  byuieirkin^ 
Godegisil,  were  the  first  that  axrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul ;  they  were  conqiiered 
by  the  Franks,  and  their  monarch  lost  his  hfe  in  the  brittle.  But  the  Alans  ran  to 
to  the  assi.>>tance  of  their  allies,  and  m  a  second  battle  tlie  Franks  were  vanquished. 
On  the  Slst  of  Deoember,  406,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the  barbarian  army,  and 
the  nations  whidi  had  then  ovemtn  Gaal  rafoaed  to  evacuate  the  provinoes  of  the 
Roman  empu^.'* 

Tliis  last  invasion  by  the  barbarians  is  one  of  the  sfreate.st  events  in  the  history 
of  the  western  empire ;  it  is  to  that  the  true  origin  of  the  French  i>eoj^)le  is  to  be 
attributed,  much  more  than  to  the  inroads  of  the  petty  king  of  the  1  ranks  in  a 
amail  province.  But  the  hiatoriana  who  have  handed  it  down  to  ua,  and  of  whom 
the  ^ix'ater  part  seem  to  have  only  prescn  ed  the  scraps  of  larger  works,  do  not 
fun1!^l!  US  with  any  details  npon  this  terrible  catastrophe.  A  letter  of  St.  Aumjs- 
tine  only  iiitbrrns  us  ot  the  desolation  of  Gaul,  whicli  the  chroniclerij  of  those 
daya  have  indicated  in  a  single  line  :  ^  Ferocious  ^d  innmnerable  nations,^*  says 
he,  ^  occupy  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  all  that  is  situated  between  the  Alps  and'  the 
P^VTenees,  Ibctween  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine,  is  dcvast  it  d  by  the  Quadi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Snrmatians,  tlie  Alans,  tlie  Gepitli,  the  Heiuli,  the  Saxons,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  ^Uemanni  and  even  the  Pannonians,  who,  witbrtunately  tur  the 
republic,  also  became  ^emies.  Mayence,  formerly  a  magnificent  city,  is  taken 
and  destroyed ;  several  thouaaad  men  were  maaaacred  in  the  churches.  Woima 
is  ruined  by  a  long  siege ;  the  powerful  cities  of  Reims,  Amiens,  Arras,  Teruane, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  Gaul,  Toiirnais,  Spier,  and  Strasburg,  have  had  their 
inhabitants  transported  into  Germany.  Ail  is  ravagetl  in  Atjuitania,  Novemjiopu- 
lania,  Lyonais,  and  Narbonais,  with  the  exception  of  a  sniall  number  of  towna 
which  are  threatono<l  liy  the  sword  from  without,  and  tormented  by  hunger  within. 
I  cannot  speak  of  Toulouse  without  shedding  tears ;  if  that  rity  is  nott^Een  itiato 
the  virtues  of  its  saintly  IviMiup,  Exuperius,  thnt  it  is  indebted.  £ven  Spain  iain 
consternation,  and  feels  iicrseli'  on  the  eve  ot  ruin."  " 

The  desolation  pursued  by  those  barbarians  from  one  end  of  Gaul  to  die  other, 
cannot  in  hct  be  compared  to  any  of  the  calamitieB  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
confjuerors,  certain  oi  not  meeting  anjnvhore  with  an  army  that  could  contend 
a^inst  them,  dix  ided  into  small  bands,  m  order  that  all  the  provinces  should  con- 
tribute to  their  su|)port,  and  that  nothing  might  escape  their  devastating  hands. 
WMlat  war  ainmltaneooaly  presented  itsdf  everywhere  the  Roman  government, 
'diongh  it  survived  ao  many  disasters,  only  auhoated  to  annoy.  The  tax-gatherers 
doubled  their  demands,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  exchequer  encreasing  daily, 
gave  plausible  motives  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
tne  ambition  of  those  who  pretended  that  the  em|)ire  was  not  discouraged  at  the 
disasters  of  the  state.  The  legions  cantoned  in  Britain  succ^eively  proclaimed  three 
emperors,  the  third  whose  name  was  ComUmtvie,  ^^  hich  appeared  to  them  a  happy 
osnoQ,  waa  proclaimed  by  the  Gaula  in  407,  and  by  S^iin  m  408*  Hie  inhabitanta 


(16)  Gre^'orii  Turoa,  1.  2.  c  2,  p.  ?57,  c.  9,  p.  1C5.  Zosimtu,  L  4»  «.  8^  p.  W8.  Fhw.  AfloiL  B.  6S7 
Prosper  Tyro,  p.  637.   Pauli  Orowii,  p.  6»7. 1  7,  c.  40,  p.  597. 

a?)  Sucti  Hkraii,  Ipil.  AdMnatiM  bHioiub.  Sp.  91,  p.  748  at  Scr.  I^.  i  1,  p.  744. 
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of  those  parts  wliich  had  not  l>een  invaded  by  the  barbariai\8,  flattered  tliemselves 
thai  by  invoking  the  Koinaii  gt»ieral,  whatev^  title  he  might  bear,  they  would 
oihtein  from  luiii  Mine  kiiid  of  proteetim.  But  thdr  Inypes  were  deceived;  the 
yroHandacB  to  the  empire  who  could  .not  find  soldiers  to  detei  id  it,  w  ere  able  to  obteiii 
some  who  would  attack  each  other,  and  it  was         tlu  1  ii  lKirian  (U-prodntif^n?;  were 
at  tbcir  heig^ht,  that  Honorius  on  tliu  one  part,  and  Con  t  mtine  on  the  other,  sent 
their  troope  towards  the  Alps,  whicli  separate  France  irom  Italy,  in  order  to  forces 
^     or  defend  the  pMses  of  tiiofle  menntuiuJ* 

'  The  population  was  so  reduc  ed  and  theumy  iO  vvoakenedy  that  Constantine 

could  only  avail  himself  t»f  fi>  e  thousand  men,  and  those  who  wore  all  bai  barians, 
had  accepted  the  pay  of  the  Romans,  whilst  all  the  troops  that  were  opjMjsed  to 
him  were  slav^  or  peasants,  enrolled  by  the  brothei^  of  Theodosius  on  their 
dflwiMiifl  in  Itfoaikaiiia.'*  At  uiis  period  other  peasants  emaed  themsdyes  in  Gaol 
lor  a  cwoae  which  was  not  quite  so  fbceign  to  them.  Tired  with  suffering  at  onoe^ 
the  exactions  of  the  imperi,!!  cxcliofjner  and  the  opprpssii>ti  of  the  barbarians,  they 
fled  into  the  moimtains,  marshes,  fastne^sefs,  and  into  tlie  midst  of  woods.  Bein^ 
no  longer  able  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  tliey  attempted  to  hve 
by  plonder.  They  laid  amhuKades  for  the  soldien  who  had  oeaaed  to  defend  them, 
and  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  they  robbed  Sanis,  a  Gothie  general,  whom  Hono- 
rin*?  f  a  I  sent  out  against  Constantine.*®  They  were  called  Barmndi,  and  these 
Tuitortunateii,  whom  despair  had  driven  to  revolt,  were  beginning  to  be  looked  uj>on 
as  a  power,  and  were  respected,  whilst  they  themselves  did  not  respect  the  laws. 

It  seems  tliat  the  Bagpmdi  were  not  alone  in  shaking  off  die  imperial  yoke,  and 
that  the  provinces  sitoatod  along  the  s^  coast  and  called  Armonca  attempted  to 
obtain  an  independent  govemment :  but  tliis  attempt  whicli  r»''piiml  more  energy 
than  was  ordinarily  ton nd  in  tlieKonum  nnn  incf^.  is  oidy  known  to  us  tlirough  a  few 
words  handed  down  by  Zosimus,  "  The  burbaiiiuis, '  he  sa^-s,  "  who  liad  cn^sed  the 
Bhine  carrying  e veiywheve  their  ravages,  rednoed  at  this  tmie  other  the  inhabitants 
*  of  Britain,  or  some  (  'eltic  nations,  to  the  neoessity  of  renouncing  the  Koman  empire^ 
and  shaking  off  its  laws,  in  onli'r  to  live  as  they  pleased.  The  Britons  having 
taken  up  anus  and  braved  all  dangei*,  entrenched  their  cities  which  the  barbanans 
threatened.  In  imitation  of  tliem  the  whole  country  of  tlie  Aiinuriei  and  otlier 
provinces  of  Granl,  fireed  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  They  discfaaiged  the 
Koman  magistrates,  and  constitatcd  ihemselves  aocoxdingto  their  own  deaiie^  inta 
a  kind  of  republic," 

Thest!  few  Words  have  given  ample  reasons  for  commentaries  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  much  ingenious  conj^ture.  The  Abl»e  Dubos,  in  explaining  the  silence 
of  l^torians,  has  estebBshed  upon  this  hypotheos  a  pretty  complete  histoiy  of  tlie 
Armorican  Republic.  We  shall  often  have  to  be  vspim  our  gQUd  against  the  zeal 
of  writers,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  barrenness  of  our  rlironiclcrs,  complete  what 
is  deficient,  by  surmise.  The  reader  will  U-  more  (lim  i  ik  <  snr|inse<l  by  observing 
to  how  little  is  reduced,  what  we  really  know  upon  uii  event  unportant  enough  to 
hanre  gjraen  rise  to  the  pifodnction  of  eBtenslve  treatises.'** 


(18)  Zofdmoft,  I  C),  r.  3,  p.  652.   Olympindori  Gclog.  Hist.  Aqc  TcQflL*  1. 1,  p.  146b  Pftm.  Amit. 
|k  627.    Hist.  MiKcl.,  1.  13.  e.  72.  p.  710.   Gibbon,  6.  30,  231. 
aO)  Zonmns,  L  6,  c.  4,  p.  653.   Hist.  Misod.  1.  13.  e.  30.  p.  910. 

r20i  Zwimu'i,  1.  0.  r.  2,  p.  051.    H  iV  i  ,  1  2,  c.  2. 

(21)  Zosimofi,  L  6,  c.  6,  p.  666,  in  Scnpt.  Fnmc,  t.  1,  p.  587. 

(28)  IMbos,  L  2.  c.  3.  p.  253.  Oibkm,    S,  c.  31.  p.  363.  *  HaDun  doubU  tbe  existenos  of  this  RipiAHo. 

Hilt.  3flfi.  Jgeis,  \,  2.  Guizot  nialics  no  mf^ntinn  nf  i*^  hnvin^'  hr-cn  n  rrpiih'ir,  btit  it  rcrtnin  "  that  thpy  p^T- 
9e*ered  iu  Ibcir  revolt,  or  revolted  agaio,  sjiJ  ihul  they  always  initiaUunid  their  iiiHJrly  amuu^  the  barbarian.^  and 
ftomaas."  Int.  Mewt,  Hist.  Franc,  838.  Gibbon  says,  "  thoogb  it  did  not  long  uiaintaia  the  form  of  a  rc- 
l^lic^  tha  OBperati  wisely  acqviflHed  ia  its  mdtpcndewN^  6, Tba  w«fbt  of  ofiiuoo  aeaou  bewever  to  bo 
i^ait  iti  OOTMHS  at  a  repablie. 
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A  part  of  the  barbarians  who  IukI  thrown  themselves  into  Gaul  after  hanng 
ravaged  it  during  a  period  of  tlim-  rears,  nuitted  it  to  varry  their  devastations 
fiuther  oflP.  The  iSuevians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alans  crossed  the  l^Tenees  on 
the  13th  of  October^  409 ;  they  pillaged  Spain  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
after  which  they  di\nded  the  pronnces  among  themselves,  and  appropriated  the 
very  soil  whirli  they  had  until  then  put  under  contrihntion.  The  Sufvians  and 
the  Vandals  took  antient  Gallatia ;  the  Alans,  Lusitania,  and  the  8ilii\irians,  who 
also  belonged  to  the  Vandal  race,  B^tica.'"  Other  iVlans  and  Vandals  had  how- 
ever remained  in  GanI,  and  in  410  they  carried  thdr  ravages  into  the  provinces 
aiftnated  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  where  xcp  to  iSbm  time  no  odier  barbarians, 
except  the  8axons,  had  been  seen.^* 

Alter  six  years  deviistation  from  the  first  entry  of  the  harUarians,  the  Gauls  re- 
ceived no  relief,  when  Honorius  at  last  tried  to  pacil^-  them  ;  but  the  only  expedient 
to  which  he  coold  hove  recourse,  was  that  of  aoandoniiie  a  few  provinces  to  any  of 
the  barbarian  kings  who  would  consent  to  take  the  title  of  alliea  of  the  empire, 
under  condition  that  they  would  liberate  the  others.  The  two  jM^ople  with  wiiom 
he  made  such  an  alliance,  were  the  Visigotlis  and  the  Burgundiaus ;  it  was  thus 
tbej  first  acquired  a  regular  estabUslmient  in  Gaul. 

The  Vtngoths  who  were  then  led  by  the  formidable  Alaric,  had,  in  408,  passed 
into  Pannooia  in  Norricum,  and  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to  re-purchase  Italy 
by  loying  a  contribution  of  4,000  jmiuikU  of  <u)\d.  Wliilst  they  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  the  cowardly  and  imbecile  Honorius,  caused  Stilichon,  the  only  man  who 
could  aefend  the  empire,  to  be  assassinated ;  his  sous  and  idmost  all  liis  officers  were 
massacred  with  him.  The  Visigolhs  who  were  in  llie  pay  of  the  empire  had  left  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  Roman  cities ;  tliev  were  all  mmrdered  at  toe  same  time.  AH 
the  treaties  wln'cli  Stilichon  had  concluded  with  Alaric  were  annulled,  and  the  COUTt 
of  Ravenna  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking  an  enemy  which  it  had  no  means 
of  combating.  Alaric  crossed  Veneti  without  meeting  any  Roman  soldiers  who 
would  attempt  to  stop  him ;  he  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  walls  of  Rome  and  com- 
menced  beiiij|ing  it.  This  time  he  consentcKl  to  witiidraw  after  havin<:  received  an 
immense  ransom.*"  But  Honorius  who  had  taken  no  precaution  to  defend  Rome, 
would  never  consent  to  ratify  any  treaty  which  he  could  a\'oid.  His  obstinacy, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  noble  pride,  brought  Alaric  back  to  the  widls  of  Rome. 
He  entered  it  on  the  24th  of  August,  410,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  for  SIX  sn<v 
oeanve  days.*  The  great  name  of  Rome  how  ever  still  inspired  the  barbarian  with 
an  involuntary  respect,  he  attemptcfl  to  save  tlio  eternal  city  bvcreatinrr  himself  an 
emperor.  After  having  plundered  it,  he  liasti-ned  to  withdraw  his  troops,  to  lead 
thm  into  southern  Italy.  It  was  there,  after  the  exuiration  of  a  few  months,  that 
be  was  stnick  with  sudden  death  at  CSosenza  in  Calabria.  * 

The  death  of  Alaric  brought  about  an  unex}>ected  reconciliation  between  the 
Visigoths  and  the  emperor.  Alaric's  brother-in-law,  Ataiilj)hus,  had  been  elevated 
upon  the  sliield  by  the  unanimoiLs  sutFra<:e,s  of  the  warriors  of  his  array,  and  having 
met  at  Rome  wim  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  and  daughter  of  Theodosius,  he 
became  enanumred  of  her.  She  was  very  superior  to  her  brothefs  both  in  oourage 
and  in  ambitioil,  and  had  persuaded  the  new  Yisigothic  kin^  that  ever\-  enemy 
of  the  emjore  was arebeJ,  that  no  gloiy  could  exist  except  in  the  service  of  Rome, 


(23)  Cossiod.  Cbron.  p.  1362.  HkL  IfiMxL  L 14.  c  8»  p.  912.  Fknli  Qroai,  L  7,  e.  41,  p.  698.  M». 

rianadc  Re.  Hiapan.,  I.  5,  c.  1. 

(24)  Prosper  Tyn,  Chron.  p.  C37. 

(25)  Zonmni.  L  6.  c  29.  p.  586.  c.  32-42.  p.  594. 

(SQ  llwaMkbigflf  Raneis  fiild  by  MmiB  thsyw  409^  iai  lif  dlmi^  SesMbon 
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aiid  tliut  instfiiil  oi'  conqncrinc;  provinces  Atnulphus  ouglit  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
them  a.s  u  uift  from  their  legitimate  sovereign.    Roman  majesty  was  still  f«n  im- 
posing ill  the  ejes  of  its  very  conquerors,  tnat  the  Visigoths,  who  were  not  like 
tlieir  Idng^  bKnded  by  love  for  Fladdia,  accepted  the  treaty  which  she  pzopoeed. 
Thevmnity  of  Honoriuswas  flattered  by  seeing  bis  eagles  foUowed  by  the  roRmdAUe 
army  which  had  s<i  often  put  them  to  flight ;  to  save  tiu-  provinces  of  Itnly,  be  gare 
up  to  him  witli  oxultatiuii  those  of  soutTicni  Gniil,  undiT  tlie  imjircssioii  that  their 
complaints  would  ba  less  Ukely  to  ivacii  Imu.    The  Visigoths*  again  advanceil  into 
Cenbiia  as  &r  as  the  Alps ;  tn^  were  introdiioed  into  Gallia  NarbonuMisis  without 
fighting.    Tliey  conquered  at  Valence  in  Veneti,  Jovinus  and  Sebastianus,  who 
had  assumed  the  purj)lt',  and  their  heads  were  sent  hv  r)ie  \4ctors  tollonorius,  who 
was  more  ejiger  to  get  nd  ot"  all  })retendors  to  the  einpiri'  than  of  tlie  barbarians. 

They  took  possession  oi  the  cities  ut'  Narbon,  Toulouse,  and  liurdeaux,  and 
notwitnstanding  the  few  battles  theyhad  with  Coostantiiis,  the  Boman  general,  in 
Gaul,  and  personal  enemy  to  Atanlphus,  they  were  received  in  the  province  as 
allies  of  tlie  empire,  and  extended  their  authority  from  the  Metliterranean  to  the 
ocean.  The  marriage  of  Ataulphus  to  Plaridia,  whieli  had  already  been  con- 
summated at  Flori,  was  again  celebrated  at  IsarUin  with  greater  solemnity;  and 
the  long  of  the  Visigoths  who  had  been  pactfieaUy  recognised  in  Southern  Gaul, 
promised  to  drive  from  Spain  the  Vandals  who  were  laying  it  waste." 

When  the  A'i  i-roths  established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Narbon  and 
Aquitania,  tlie  eountry  subjected  to  their  power  did  not  really  exjx'rienee  a  revolu- 
tion. Tliey  always  callcxi  themselves  soldiers  of  the  Kouians.  During  the  time 
that  their  Imu  ;  commanded  their  battalioDS  as  elective  chief  of  the  nation,  he  also 
clothed  himscSP  witli  the  authority  of  genend  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  rather  to 
keep  his  troops  quartered  in  the  provmces  which  he  oreiuMfd,  than  to  have  con- 
quered them.  Tue  ethcts  of  the  emperor  were  always  reco/^nized  ;  the  laws,  the 
tribimals,  the  coinage,  the  nimiicipid  administration,  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
raY)perty,  had  all  remained  on  the  same  footing.  The  Goth  had  dwelt  with  the 
fioman  or  the  Granl  whom  he  called  his  host,  and  very  probably  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  guest,  exerrisint*  all  the  rights  of  an  arrogant  soldier  quartered  upon  the 
burgher.  He  took  his  meals  at  his  table,  he  wns  maintained  at  his  expense,  and 
in  doing  he  iiid  not  annoy  liiiu  more  than  any  iioman  soldier  wuuid  iiu\  e  done, 
having  been  aocnstomed  in  nis  cantonments  to  help  faunsdf  nnrestramedly  to  what- 
ever the  inhabitant  did,  who  received  him. 

Fortv-fhn^e  vr:u^  liad  now  elaj)sed  since  the  Goths  passed  the  Danul)e,  to  shelter 
themselves  Inuii  the  attacks  of  the  Iluns.  From  that  period  they  had  no  fixed 
abode,  but  had  constantly  wandered  with  their  wivt  s,  their  childaeii,  and  their 
riches  into  the  midst  of  civilized  people.  They  had  aoqnired  a  greater  tsste  than 
the  other  barbarians  for  the  sweets  of  social  life.  They  w^ere  agriculturists  in 
Dacia,  which  they  were  force<l  to  abandon  ;  they  were  desirous  of  rene^fsing  their 
former  occupation,  bv  cultivating  the  land  w  hich  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  tlieni 
in  Tlmice,  and  i'or  tins  veiy  reason  they  had  refused  to  associate  with  the  pastoral 
inhabitants^  who^  without  sharing  thehrlabonry  wonld  have  divided  its  frntts."  It 
is  probable^  that,  tired  of  their  wandering  life,  they  were  scarcely  established  in  the 
p^o^^nec^i  of  Narbon  and  Acjuitajiia,  than  they  were  desirous  of  tasting  anew  the 
pleasures  of  property.  A  mtv  lai-^^e  jtortion  of  the  countrv  had  remained  unculti- 
vated, especially  sinee  the  last  ravatjes  of  the  barbarians,  of  w  hieh  pestilence  and 
femine  were  the  results ;  these  lan£  had  been  distributed  among  the  Visuzothic 
soMiert  on  the  same  conditions  that  the  Boman  emp^ran  had  previously  dismbuted 

(S7)  Joraodfei,  c  SI.  9%,    1104.  OlTmpiodori.  p.  148.    Higt»  g6iifr.  da  IngwJo^  L  4,  c.  7  18, 
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them  to  their  provincia!  soWiere.  Tlio  Inws  of  the  Visigoths  authorised  a  kind  of 
voluntary  divigion  of  tlie  €»rth  between  the  Boman  and  his  barbarian  guest, 
according  to  which  the  third  only  of  the  lands  would  have  been  given  to  the 
Boaaa,  and  th#  other  two^tfaizds  to  the  Visigotfa,  who  doobtless,  on  i£is  condition, 
venodBoed  bein^  fed  and  paid  faj  hu  host ;  hut  history  does  not  inform  us  at  what 
period  this  division  was  made,  and  prol  ul  l  v  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
mvasion  of  Spain,  vrhea  the  nation  felt  desirous  of  making  a  provision  for  its 
warriors.* 

^  The  example  of  ihe  Viaiflodis  mB  almoat  unmediatofy  imitated Jby  the  Burgnn- 
diana.  It  is  probable  that  uie  latter,  since  diair  inva<sIon  of  the  Crerman  coiuitry, 
in  the  reign  of  Valcntinian  the  first,  had  never  regained  the  bcnrders  of  the  Vistula. 
The  northern  natif>rm,  once  attracted  to  the  southern  regions,  would  not  aftenvards 
withdraw.  But  tlxe  Burgundians  mingled  with  the  German  tribes,  who  were 
oolutantlj  at  war  with  them,  and  po—eeeed  no  permanent  ahode ;  and  they  were 
longing  to  conquer  a  fteth  conntry.  They  eagerly  accepted  the  offers  of  Jovinns, 
one  01  the  nsnrpers  who  succeeded  Constantino  in  Gaul,  and  who  disputed  the 
authority  of  Honorim.  In  the  year  411,  their  captain  or  king,  Gon  iirluir,  and  a 
captain  of  the  Alans,  named  Goar,  encouraged  Jovinus  to  assume  the  purple  at 
Majenoe ;  at  the  same  time  fixing  their  quarters  in  the  province  of  GhnJ,  eitoated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  called  Superior  Germany.  They  now 
thought  very  little  of  defending  .To\'inus,  whose  head  was  ?]iortly  a^ffn^'n^ds•  sent 
to  Honorins,  at  Kavenna.  It  is  probable,  as  a  reward  fur  this  abandoiuneiit,  that 
Honorius  received  tliem  among  the  allies  of  the  empire,  as  he  had  in  a  similar 
manner  just  leoeived  the  Visiflothe.  He  permitted  them  to  extrad  their  quarti»i 
from  the  shorea  of  the  Uke  m  Geneva  to  the  iunctian  of  the  Moselle  with  ^e 
fihine.    Thus  did  the  monarchv  of  the  Bnrgunoians  commence  in  Ciaul.*' 

The  laws  of  the  iiurgtindians  attest,  as  do  thoscof  the  \  isigoths,  the  primitive 
division  of  the  land  between  the  Roman  and  his  barbarian  guesL  In  a  like  manner 
the  former  only  kept  a  third  of  his  antient  heritage,  and  fie  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
the  Burgundians  the  two-thirds  of  his  fields  and  pastures,  and  a  third  of  his  slaves 
to  cultivate  them.  It  may  he  well  to  observe  that  when  the  Burgundian  had 
received  from  the  king  a  concession  cither  of  land  or  slaves,  he  could  claim  notliing 
from  lus  Roman  host.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  die  pro  >  iacials  was 
ymy  wreti^ed»  amce  a  Tiolent  spoilatioi^  and  also  an  noivenml  appropriation  of 
moperty,  has  left  no  trace  of  thcu:  state  in  hiitoiy ;  whilst  it  is  connrmed  by  the 
laws  of  the  two  people,  no  writer,  however,  of  those  times,  has  condescended  to 
mention  it.  On  the  contrary,  Paulus  (Irosius,  sets  forth  tlie  mildness  and  civil 
virtues  of  the  Burgundians. "  "  In  our  time,"  says  he,  "  the  Gauls  have  tested  their 
pow^  though,  by  the  proyidoioe  of  God,  they  have  recently  embraced  the  Christian 
and  Catholic  faith,  that  they  receive  our  priests  whom  they  obeyi  and  tibat  they 
live  Innorrntlv,  treatin;?  the  Ganls  with  mildness  and  meeknesi^  Bot  ss  oonqneared 
enemif  s,  \>ut  like  real  brothers  in  .lesus  Clirist."" 

VV^e  know  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  since  their 
establishmeDt  in  411  to  the  year  435.  That  of  theVingoHis  is  not  so  banen  of 
events.   Ataolphus  had  caused  them  to  pass  the  Pyrenees  either  fcr  the  purpoM 
of  serving  Honorius,  driving  out  the  other  barbarians  from  Spain,  or,  that  he  was 
desiroas  of  withdrawing  from  general  Constantiusy  who  had  recently  besieged  the 
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Yiagoths  in  Narboii.  He  liad  made  himself  master  ot  Barcelona,  where  Placidia 
«ve  bixth  to  a  son,  wlio  Uved  only  a  few  months.  It  was  in  this  place  diat 
Ataolpliiia  "was  muraered  by  one  of  his  domestics  in  the  month  of  August,  415. 
His  successor,  Scgeric,  cansod  six  children  to  be  nut  to  death,  whom  Atauijilius  liad 
had  bv  a  first  wifo  ;  a  few  tlavs  afterwards  he  was  liimself  assassinated,  niul  the  (ioths 
aj^KMQted  Wuilia  his  successor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year41G  that  king  re- 
newed -with  Honorios  the  treaty  for  tabsidi^  bj  which  Ataulphns  had  placed  the 
Viaigotbs  in  liie  pay  of  the  empire.  He  then  conducted  his  warriors  against  the 
harbariania  who  were  ravaging  Spain.  He  exterminated  tlie  Silingi,  and  he  forced 
the  remainder  of  the  Vandalsy  the  Suevians,  and  the  Aians,  to  retire  into  the 
mountains  of  Galatia.^ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  418  Wallia  brought  the  Visigoths  ftom  Spain 
a^ain  into  Gad,  and  a  new  treaty  which  he  made  with  general  Constantiusy  fized» 
with  prcator  precision,  the  provinces  whirli  were  abandoned  to  the  Visifjoths.  Tou- 
louse became  their  capital,  and  tlieir  (iominion  extended  from  that  city  to  the  ocean, 
upon  the  districts  of  Tonlonse,  Agen,  BordeanX)  Ferijgueux,  Saintcs,  Angouleme 
and  PoitieRi  It  was  then  also  jtrobaMe  that  the  division  of  the  lands,  mentioned 
in  their  laws,  was  accomplished.  WalHa,  who  died  towards  tliu  end  of  the  year 
418,  had  not  sufficient  time  to  give  durable  infstitutions  to  his  new  monarchy  ;  but 
Tbeodoric,  son  of  the  great  AJaric,  whom  the  tree  choice  of  the  wan  ioi-s  appointed 
as  IhSm  successor,  strengthened  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  during  a  reign  or  thirty 
years,  which  hul  been  founded  by  the  Gauls  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Komans." 

Whibt  th<*  bar])ari;uis  were  thus  dividing  the  Konian  provinces,  Honorius  was 
still  acknowledged  as  emperor  of  the  West.  And  it  is  said,  the  pomp  of  the 
imperial  house  had  nerer  been  greater  than  under  this  unfortunate  reign ;  never 
were  iheclferB  of  the  enemies  of  peace  reicctcd  with  more  contempt,  because  the^ 
could  not  even  fight.  Honorius,  hemmed  in  the  inaccessible  nini--^lies  of  l{a\  cnna, 
thought  tiiat  lie  gave  proof  of  a  noble  pride,  of  a  lu-roie  eunstaney,  in  not 
sufierin^  himself  to  be  discoura^^  by  any  reverse,  or  abating  any  part  of  his 
pretensions,  whilst  TictanoDS  armies  were  o\-er-running  his  states  finom  one  end  to 
the  other,  ravaging  or  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and  murdering  his  subjects, 
whom  public  authority  could  no  longer  protect.  II nnrins  idtiniately  died  at 
Kavenna,  on  the  lath  of  August,  423,  after  twenty-eight  \ ears  of  disasters  and 
of  bhame.  Much  talent  had,  however,  been  developed  under  his  reign  ;  but  this 
only  sorred  to  draw  down  upon  the  empire  fresh  misfortunes ;  great  victories  had 
been  obtained  in  his  name^  but  they  had  deprived  him  of  the  vcr^  men  who  could 
have  saved  the  Romflu  universe.  Constantino,  his  two  sons,  Jo-vnnus,  Sebastinnu;?, 
and  Attallus  had  succt^ssively  been  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  or  the 
provinces  that  felt  the  want  of  a  cidef  to  rerist  the  barbarians ;  all  died  by  assas- 
tinatiooy  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  with  whose  mutilation  Honorius  contented 
himself;  all  were  branded  with  the  name  of  t^Tant,  -which  no  one  so  richly  deserved 
as  the  wn  of  Theodosius ;  and  he,  triumphing  by  a  sort  of  ^  ngue  strength  of 
taleutkj  and  virtues  over  the  courage  of  his  rivals,  seemed  to  outlive  them  all,  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  great  passions  or  great  fanlts  tliat  lose 
empires,  out  cowardice,  incapacity,  and  weume8s«  when  they  are  acconqianied  by 
pride^  and  when  he  who  is  less  tlian  a  man,  almost  thinlcs  himself  a  god. 
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CILVPTER  IV. 

FINAL  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  ;  CONQTTE9T8  BY  CLOVI3  ;  GAUL 
DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  FRANKS,  THE  BURGUNDIANS,  AND  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

423-500. 

The  Western  empire  existed  for  53  vears  alter  the  death  of  Honorius ;  but  that 
half-century  can  only  be  consitlered  as  tlie  long  and  cruel  agony  of  that  great 
body.  The  increasinc;! y  rapid  disappearance  of  tne  whole  population  of  those  vast 
countries,  formerly  cultivated  by  so  many  millions  of  men,  sharpened  the  cupiJIty 
of  the  barbarians,  who  would  not  acknowledpe  the  exclusive  ripfht  over  the  land, 
of  thee  wlio  made  no  use  of  it.  They  contestei  l  for  tlie  fruits  of  a  bygone  opulence, 
witli  tliose  who  could  neither  defend  nor  replace  them.  During  war,  they  destroyed 
both  men  and  property ;  hut  in  time  of  peace  they  always  relied  npon  the  abandon- 
ment in  which  the  Romans  hit  the  most  fertile  sods,  to  demand  a  division  of  those 
wildernesses  whicli  the  emperors  could  turn  to  no  account.  The  force  of  arms 
strengthened  a  claim  which  seemed  equitable  ;  the  example  of  previous  concessions 
imposed  the  obligation  of  granting  others ;  and  the  emperors,  whose  authority  was 
always  recognized,  the  names  of  whom  were  ever  invoked  from  the  extremity  of 
Britain,  to  that  of  Illyricum,  reckoned  more  aliens  than  subjects  in  their  states, 
and  saw  more  than  twenty  kings  raise  tlicir  tlirones  within  tlic  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  The  reign  of  Valentinian  tlic  Third,  son  of  general  Constan- 
tinSy  and  of  FInddia,  and  grandson  by  the  latter,of  the  great  Hieodositts,  occupied 
more  than  hrdf  this  cakmitons  period.  He  had  been  seated,  in  425,  on  the  Western 
throne,  by  the  arms  of  his  cousin  Theodosius  the  Second,  after  the  usurper  John, 
crowned  at  Ravenna,  had  been  killed.  At  this  period,  Valentinian  the  Third  was 
only  six  years  of  age,  and  all  the  autliority  was  really  vested  in  his  motlier  Placidia. 
It  wa8'he];^who,  out  of  ^Utnde  for  the  assistance  she  had  received,  ceded  to  the 
Eastern  empire,  Dalmatia,  Panonnia  and  Koricum,  and  accomplished  tlie  division 
of  the  two  empires,  by  stipulating  that  the  laws  of  one  cotmtr)'  should  not  be  obli- 

Sv  on  tlie  other.  As  lonrj  as  she  lived,  or  up  to  the  year  450,  it  was  really 
lone  who  reigned  over  the  West.  During  tlie  five  years  which  her  son  sur- 
her,  he  cauKd  the  people  to  regret  the  termination  of  her  re^ncy. 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Iheodosius,  and  widow  of  two  great  men,  Ataulphus,  king 
of  the  Visiiroths,  and  Constantius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  who,  in  421,  was  deco- 
rated with  the  })urple,  was  not  so  unworthy  of  her  two  brothers  as  he  to  whom  she 
owed  her  birth.  Slie  had  at  least  the  merit  of  kjiowing  how  to  distinguish  the 
talents  of  Aedus  and  Count  Boniftoe,  to  whom  die  confi&d,  to  Ihe  one  the  com- 
mand of  Ttaly  and  of  Qaul^  to  the  other  that  of  Africa,  and  him  we  may  consider 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Bv  their  activity,  their  oourajre,  and  the  confidence 
which  they  inspii-ed,  they  succeeded  in  re-fonning  the  Roman  armies,  which  were 
almost  entirely  composed  of  barbarians.  But  their  rivalry'  was  fatal  to  the  empire. 
•  Count  Bonifiioey  excited  to  revolt  at  the  instance  of  Aetius,  and  thinking  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  save  his  head,  in  429,  invited  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
into  Africa.  This  people  who  had  by  turns  vanquished  the  Suevians  in  Galatia, 
and  the  Romans,  and  Visigoths  in  Boetica,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  their  con- 

2 nests  to  go  in  search  of  fresh  colonies.  Fifty  thousand  warriors,  at  most,  followed 
lenseric^  although  he  included  old  men,  children,  and  slaves ;  he  pretended  to 
have  the  command  of  eifjhtv  thousand  men.  That  was  the  whole  Vandal  nation, 
to  which  the  Aians  and  a  great  number  of  Visigoths  had  joined.  The  country 
which  they  attacked,  at  least  threefold  more  extensive  than  Gaul,  had  not  hitherto 
been  ravaged  by  any  enemy.   Bnt  the  population  had  been  destroyed  by  the  same 
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causes  which  had  annihilated  that  of  the  empire.  The  Vaudak  were  conatantljr 
iMtorions ;  Afinca  ww  deaolated  at  the  Mune  time  that  she  was  oonqDored,  and  Car- 
thage, which  Grenseric  entered  on  the  9th  of  October,  439>  was  stripped  of  all  its 

liches,  which  the  conqueror  divided  amoii^'  flic  V;md;il>^.' 

But  whilst  Africa  was  lo?Jt,  the  ]>atrician  Aetiu"^  k<-!*t  part  of  Gaul  in  ohedionce. 
Son  of  a  Scythian,  brought  up  as  a  hostage  hy  -iVtaiic,  he  possessed  greattr  in- 
floenoe  among  the  barbarians,  than  at  the  coort  of  Bavenna:  the  Honsespedallj, 
were  devoted  to  him*  Somotunes  be  directed  their  arms  against  his  rivals,  he  also 
made  use  of  them  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  nn  !  h\-  tlie  aid  of  tli-ir  valiant 
cavalry  he  gained  several  victories  in  Gaul  over  the  (junnaiiic  peojile  \sho  fought 
on  foot.  In  428  he  beat  the  IVanks  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Keiuis ;  ^  and  from 
that  time  until  the  year  450,  frequent  socoess  crowned  his  arms.  In  4B4  and  486 
he  compelled  Gondicar,  king  of  the  Bur^ndians,  to  shut  himself  up  in  Savoy,  and 
caused  Theodoric,  king  of  tlic  Visiiroths,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Naroon  in  4!^6  ;  he 
finally  ^unquished  the  Burgundians,  and  perhaps  the  Americans  near  l  ours  and 
Oiinon.* 

This  great  general,  in  fighting  the  barbarians,  did  not  intend  to  force  them  to 
quit  the  frontiers  of  the  empire ;  he  was  satisfied  when  he  could  iiuhire  tlicm  to 
acknowledge  the  ma^'istrates  of  Rome,  and  to  place  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  its 
allies.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  among  tiicm  that  be  could  find  soldiers ;  but  it  was 
especially  upon  the  hordes  of  Tartars  that  he  depended,  to  check  the  Germans ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  increased  their  colonies  in  6aoL  It  was  to  him  that 
the  Alans  were  indebted  for  their  establishment  at  Valence  and  at  Orleans. 
Through  them  he  was  desirous  of  remaining  master  of  tlic  jia^snge  of  the  Rhone 
and  of  the  Loire ;  but  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which  he  fixed  these  Scythian 
barbarians,  soffbied  cmelK'  by  their  depredations.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Gaul,  whilst  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravaged  the 
Western  empire,  even  nnto  the  rrates  of  Constantinople,  and  comixjlled  Theodosius 
the  3  onn  j^r  r  to  submit  t(j  the  most  dishonorable  conditions.  Theodosins  siincndrrod 
to  Atuia,  all  the  fugitive  Huns  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  liisi  states,  and  they 
were  immediately  crucified,  nnder  the  eyes  of  the  very  ambassadors  whose  duty 
it  was  to  deliver  them  op.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  compel  his  own  snbjecto 
who  had  escaped  from  tne  cn]»tivity  of  the  Tartar*:,  to  return  thitlier  and  i>'^nnie 
their  chainn,  unless  each  captive  could  ransom  himself  at  the  price  ui  twch  e 
pieces  of  gold.*  Attila,  who  found  himself  thus  situated  between  two  empires, 
resolved,  after  having  ravaged  Illyricum  and  G  wvco,  to  carry  his  ainns  into  the 
West,  and  to  penetrate  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  and  Germanic  nations, 
whom  he  had  obliged  t<i  follow  his  standards.  When  Attila  set  out  from  his  royal 
village  in  the  plains  ot  Hungary,  he  was  the  leader,  if  wo  believe  Joruandes,  of 
five  Eondred  tnousand  warriors.  Bnt  we  most  not  expect  any  precision  in  estimating 
the  number  of  these  armed  barbarians ;  even  their  chiefs  w  ere  unacquainted  with 
the  exact  number,  and  they  always  appeared  innumerable  to  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants who^e  country  tliey  devastntetl.  The  lluns  traversed,  without  stores  or  con- 
yoj's,  a  country  w  hich  wsis  thinly  cultivated,  and  already  ruined  by  continued  wars. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  that  country  could  maintun  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  tliis  number  was  more  than  feqmn?d  by  the  Huns  to 
achieve  what  tbe|y  had  undertaken.^ 


(h  Jornand«5^  c.  38,  p.  1104.    Hi«t.  Mmtl.  I.  14,  c.  «  ct  10,  p.  914.    Cassio*),  diroii ,  p.  1803. 
(2)  Prosper  .\quitan,  p.  630. 

(S)  Prosper  T}ro.  p.  689.  S'uloniiu  io  Pnnvf.  Miyoniui.  about  p.  212,  8cr.  ¥r.,  t,  1,  p.  808.  Hut. 
iimeti.  1. 14,  c.  1 1,  p.  ylR.   TMm.  I.  2.  c.  14.  p.  2».   Hudr.  V«l„  1.  h,  p.  1«6. 

'4^  ?!  o  prr  Tyro,  p.  650.  (5)  PrktU  Rbetor.  dc  kgai.  Bjnnr.,   V%a^  i,  1,  p.  S(  d  8S. 

<6j  JFomuUn,  c  35,  p  1104. 
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But  AttUa  did  not  depend  wliolly  upua  Ins  own  forces,  to  invade  Uaui.  Two 
broken  were  then  contending  tor  the  soverei^ty  of  die  Flnmkfly  or  at  least  over  one 
of  Ibe  tribes ;  one  of  them  had  recourse  to  him,  whilst  the  other  hadplaced  himself 
nndor  the  protection  of  >T)tius  and  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  Gauls  even  the 
Scythyians  whom  ^tius  commanded,  were  ready  to  join  the  king  of  their  nation, 
and  Sangiban,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alans  of  Orleans,  had  promised  to  deUver 
np  that  town  to  him.  Finally,  Honoris,  sister  of  Yalentinifln  the  Third,  had 
ofieted  her  hand  to  At^,  and  had  promised  lam  the  aid  of  a  faction  among  Ihe 
Komans :  for  at  this  period  wc  hear  tor  the  first  time  of  the  rights  of  princesses, 
and  from  thence  monarchies  were  divided  or  united,  according  to  tiie  nereditary 
pretensions  of  the  reigning  families,  and  not  according  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  Genseiic  king  of  tlie  Vandals  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  Attila^ 
and  had  nromised  to  second  him,  as  soon  as  the  armies  that  had  gone  to  Hon^iiy 
and  to  Africa  could  act  in  concert.' 

It  was  towards  the  junction  of  the  lihine  and  Neckar,  that  Attila  was  joined  by 
•  audi  of  the  Franks  as  had  engaged  to  support  him.   It  was  at  this  place  that  he 
passed  the  Rhine.   Then  dispersing  his  cavaliy  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  every- 
where spread  ravage  and  desolation.    After  having  reduced  the  town  of  Metz  he 
causctl  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  and  all  the  buildings  to  he 

given  to  the  flames ;  everytliing  was  destroyed  fire,  with  the  single  exception  of 
aint  Stephen's  chapel.*  Tongres  was  also  mmed.  Orieans  was  hesi^^ ;  hut 
the  Alans  who  had  promised  to  give  up  that  town,  had  been  withdrawn  fh)m  it ; 
and  the  army  of  ^i^tiu^  nnd  Tlicodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  came  in  si^ht  and 
forced  AttiLa  to  raise  the  siege,  at  the  moment  that  the  Orleanais  were  without  a 
resource. 

.ffitius  had  only  biou^t  from  Italy  a  handful  of  soldien;  hut  he  had  (bunded 
his  hope  on  the  conjunction  of  the  barbarians  who  were  cantcMied  in  Gaul,  for  the 
invasion  f)f  tlio  Scythians  was  scarcely  less  formidable  for  them  than  for  the  Romans. 
These  fei\>cious  conc^uerors  in  the  aesolation  of  a  whole  country,  in  the  massacre 
«f  an  entire  population  rarely  took  the  trouble  of  distinguishing  friends  from  &es. 
Even  those  who  were  permitted  their  alliancecouldnot  expect  to  remain  long  under 
the  dominion  of  a  pastoral  people.  -lEtius  addressed  himself  to  all  the  military 
colonies,  some  of  which  had  never  renounced  their  independence,  and  others  had 
recently  recovered  it  after  having  been  tor  a  long  time  m  tlie  pay  of  the  empire. 
But  the  most  important  of  these  n^i^alaons,  was  that  which  Avitus  the  senator 
waschaiged  to  transact  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  at  Toulouse.  This 
prince,  son  of  the  formidable  A  laric,  had  succeed  el  Walliain  the  yrir  US  ;  rlnHng 
a  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  so  well  strengthened  his  countrymen  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  tliat  tiie  Visigoths  could  no  longer  be  conlounded  with  those  wander- 
ing tribes^  And  they  be^n  to  feel  ihat  they  &d  found  in  Aqnitain  a  country,  in 
the  place  of  that  of  which  these  same  Hims,  who  threatened  them,  had  despcnled 
their  ancestors  in  Dacia.  Theodoric  and  ^tius  had  several  times  fought  ngninst 
each  other,  and  were  mutually  jealous.  Avitus,  however,  made  the  former  teel  the 
necessity  of  Joining  the  Romaus  in  order  between  them,  to  save  Gaul ;  he  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Goths,  whom  the  Huns  seemed  to  persecute  to  the  extremity  of 
the  earth  ;  and  he  induced  the  old  kin^,  to  meet  them,  by  going  fiur  into  his  states 
with  his  two  sons,  and  the  bravest  of  his  warriors..' 

The  remainder  of  the  army  wiiich  jEtius  had  assembled  in  Gaul  was  couiposed 
of  Franks,  whom  the  modems  have  thought  to  be  SaUans^  and  saljects  of  Meio- 


(7)  JonutndM,  e.  86,  p.  1100.  HM.  MiMci.  1. 18,  e.  S  eC  S,  p.  919.  Priad  Rhetor.  «Kerpt«  Byiant, 

Yen.  t.  1,  p.  27.    Pagi  critiM,  451,  $  20-23,  p.  82. 

i%)  Gn^.  Turoa.  1.  i,  c.  6,  p.  161.      (9)  Sidoaias  Apol.  ptnqf.  Aviti.  V.  328  etteq.  Her.  ¥t.  U  I,  f.  806. 
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vem  ;  of  Ripuari,  who  were  also  of  the  race  of  Franks,  of  Saxons,  who  had  an 
establishment  at  Bayeux,  of  Burmindians,  who,  during  the  last  forty  years  had 
founded  their  monarchy  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  of  Sarniatians  who'  had  passed 
into  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  ^rreal  invasion  by  the  barbarions  in  406,  the  Alans  of 
Orleans  or  of  Valence,  the  layfali  of  Poitou,  the  Brcons  cantoned  in  Rhctia,  of 
Armoricans,  perhaps  soldiers  from  the  provinces  that  had  shook  off  the  yoke,and  of 
htij  or  veteran  barbarians,  who,  after  having  sen'ed  the  empire,  had  received  in 
recompense,  lands  which  they  had  engaged  to  defend.'"  The  comjwsition  of  this 
army  mforms  us  of  the  strange  condition  of  Gaul,  which  is  always  regarded  as  a 
Roman  province,  though  it  was  divided  among  so  many  independent  people. 

The  army  which  had  invaded  Gaul,  was  not  less  a  mealey  of  different  races. 
Since  Attila,  son  of  Mundzuk  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Rugilus,  (in  433),  he  had 
subjected  to  his  empire  the  very  countries  from  \Nhence  those  j)eople  sprang,  who, 
since  406,  devastated  Gaul.  Perhaps  the  prodigious  emigration  tliey  iiad  sufferctl 
at  this  period,  had  left  them  with  less  means  or  defending  themselves  against  the 
Huns.  Thus  people  bearing  the  same  name,  the  same  arms,  sjxiaking  the  same 
language,  and  knowing  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  blood,  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  two  armies.  Three  brothers,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Amali, 
lead  the  Ostrogoths ;  a  brother  of  the  Prankish  kmg  who  had  followed  JEtius, 
conducted  otlier  Franks  in  the  rear  of  Attila.  The  Burgundians,  the  Thuringians, 
the  Rugeans,  and  the  Heruli,  marched  with  tliem.  Finally,  to  this  army  belonged 
the  Gepidi,  under  their  monarch  Ardaric,  a  confidant  of  the  king  of  the  Huns. 

It  appears  that  when  Attila  was  on  the  eve  of  making  himself  master  of  Orleans 
and  saw  y^^tius  approaching,  he  retired  precipitately  towards  the  plains  of  Cham- 
|)agne,  where  he  noped  that  his  immense  cavalry  would  be  able  to  act  with  greater 
advantage.  The  two  armies  met  at  Chalons  ;  a  small  hillock  was  between  them  ; 
the  two  generals  mutually  judgtnl  that  its  importance  was  decisive,  and  they  fought 
with  great  animosity.  1?  inally,  Thorismond,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Gothic  king  re- 
mained master  of  it.  The  general  battle  which  then  ensued,  was,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  only  liistorian  who  has  preserved  any  details  of  it,  "  atrocious,  multi- 
farious, frightful,  and  obstinate,  to  sucii  a  decrrec  that  nothing  in  old  times  could 
be  comjmred  with  it.**  He  asserts  that  the  little  rivulet  which  ran  at  the  foot  of 
the  hillock,  was  so  swollen  with  blood,  that  it  overflowed  its  banks  like  a  torrent. 
Theodoric  king  of  tlie  Visigoths  was  slain  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and 
remained  buried  under  a  heap  of  dead  ;  his  son,  Thorismond,  and  ^tius  were  both 
separated  from  the  bulk  of  their  army,  and  exposed  to  capture  by  tlie  Huns :  but 
during  this  time,  Attila,  terrified  at  the  enormous  loss  whicn  he  had  sustained,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  circle  formed  by  Scythian  chariots,  which  he  opposed  to  the  assail- 
ants as  a  fortification.  Night  came  on  before  it  could  be  ascertained  who  had  won 
the  victory.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the  immobility  of  the  Huns  shewed 
that  Attila  considered  himself  vanquished.  According  to  Jomandes,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  men  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  Such  an  exaggeration 
mdicates  at  least  a  frightful  slaughter.  The  two  armies  were  equally  exnausted. 
Attila  remainetl  for  several  days  immoveable  ;  Thorismond  hastened  to  return  to 
Toulouse,  to  secure  the  throne  of  tlie  Visigoths ,  which  his  brothers  might  have 
disputed  with  him.  iEtius  did  not  attempt  to  renew  the  combat,  and  when  Attila 
resolved  to  retreat,  he  allowed  him  to  evacuate  Gaul  without  molestation." 


(10)  Joraande*.  c.  86.  p.  1107. 

(11)  Joruandes,  c.  86-42.  p.  1106-1110.  Cawiod.  chron.,  p.  1364.  HUt.  Mi»cd.  1.  15,  c.  3,  p.  920. 
Greg.  Tnron.  H»t.  1.  2,  c.  7,  p.  161-163.  Sidon.  Apol.  Paneg.  Aviti,  Carmen  7,  Scr.  Vr.  t.  1,  p.  806. 
l|pHdan  Epia.  1.  8,  ep.  15,  p.  801.  Vitae  St.  Lupi,  ADiani,  Lnpirini.  etc..  Scr.  Fr.  t.  1,  p  644,  soq  Ptwp. 
Ai^ait.  ».  luU.  Prosp.  Tyro,  p.  640.  Idatii  epUt.,  p.  619.  Frrdeg.  fragment,  Tdatio  tnbutuin,  t.  2,  p.  462. 
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The  victoxy  of  Mtim  on  the  plains  of  Cfationfl,  k  the  last  of  which  the  Western 

empire  can  boast.  It  existed  twentv-five  years  longer,  but  only  to  support  tlie 
weight  of  its  inistbrtuiK's  and  marrh  more  raj)idly  towards  ruin.  1  be  empire  of 
the  Huns  however,  which  had  threatened  Europe  with  the  most  cruel  servitude, 
•ms  overthrown  belbre  it.  In  the  coune  of  the  following  year  (452),  Attila  invaded 
Italy ;  it  was  at  ihis  period  that  he  destroyed  Auuileia>  that  he  mvaf^  Lorobardy, 
that  he  caused  in  Veneti  the  cmiirration  to  which  Venice  owes  its  orifrtn,  nnd  be  at 
last  retired  at  tbe  intercession  ot  i'opeLeo.  But  in  453,  lie  died  of  mtoxication  at 
a  festival,  and  his  empire  j>erished  with  him.  His  favorite,  Ardoric,  established  the 
monarchj  of  the  Gepidi  in  Dada,  situated  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  in  the  very  place  that  Attila  had  considered  as  the  seat  of  his 
power.  The  Ostrogoths  took  possession  of  Pannonia,  between  Vienne  and  Sir- 
miuni ;  and  Irnak,  with  the  Huns,  retu^  into  Lesser  Tartary,  where  the  remainder 
of  these  people  were  subjugated,  a  few  jears  afterwards,  by  the  Igoiu^  who  sprang 
firom  the  plains  of  Siberia.'^ 

The  downfall  of  the  formidable  monarchy  of  the  Huns,  emboldened  tbe  cowardly 
Valentiniau  III ;  he  thoui;ht  that  he  need  no  longer  spare  the  great  general  of 
whom  he  was  jealoiLs,  and,  with  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  handled,  he  killed 
^tiiiB  in  his  own  palace,  in  the  presence  of  his  eunochs  and  conrtiers.*  The 
latter  hastened  to  take  ])art  in  this  murder,  tmd  the  body  of  the  last  of  the  Tvomans 
was  transpiened  witii  a  hundred  wounds.  The  death  of  Valentinian  Til.  elosely 
followed  that  ot  his  general.  He  hud  by  his  debaucher\'  offended  the  senators 
of  Kome.  Petronius  Maximus,  on  the  IGth  of  March,  4.>5,  avenged  the  outrage 
whidi  had  heen  committed  on  his  wife^  by  murdering  his  soverei^** 

Since  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  third,  nine  emperors  imivenaUy  acknow- 
ledged, and  two  jiretenders  to  the  empire,  reigne<l  sinniltanconsly  or  snecessively 
in  the  West,  during  tiie  period  of  twenty-one  years,  in  which  that  empire  still  con- 
tinued to  exist,  without  any  one  of  them  having  transmitted  the  crown  to  his 
successor  otherwise  than  by  a  revolution.  The  many  convulsions  and  civfl  wars 
to  wliich  a  body  already  denri\  ed  of  all  vigour  had  been  alternately  exposed,  ended 
by  anniliilating  its  strength,  Gatd  had  scarcely  time  to  leani  the  name  of  the 
emperor  who  had  bestowed  Italy  upon  himself,  than  he  was  overthrown.  Since 
ihe  loss  of  niyricnm  and  of  Africa,  Gaul  had  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  Western 
empire,  which,  evcrv^vhere  threatened  and  uivaded*  still  ^tended  over  the  British 
Islands,  Spain,  Klietia,  and  Italy.  Taking  advantage  of  this  centml  position,  the 
Gauls  attempted  to  give  a  successor  to  Valentinian  III.,  and  tlie  same  Avitus 
who  had  jnegotiated  tlie  luiioa  of  the  \  isigoths  with  the  Komans  against  Attila, 
was  invested  with  the  pur][ile  by  those  two  i>eople. 

Avitusy  a  noble  Auveignaisy  and  father-in-law  to  the  poet  Sidonius  ApoIlinaria» 
was  then  (455)  on  an  embassy  to  Theodorie  the  Second,  at  Toulouse;  the 
latter,  two  years  before,  had  massacred  his  brother  Thorisniond,  and  was  raised 
upon  the  throne  in  his  place.  Yet  such  conduct  at  that  tiuie  was  scarcely 
looked  upon  as  criminal.  Theodorie  the  Set^ond,  landed  by  saints  and  bishops,  ' 
was  compared  with  his  father,  Theodorie  the  Fii*st ;  like  him,  it  is  said,  he  was 
zealous  f(»r  justice,  and  incessantlv  occupied  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.'*  Avitus 
had  been  a  lieutenant  under  Jb^tius,  then  pretoriau  prefect ;  finally,  Petronius 
Maximus  had  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  Gallic  annies,  and  at  the  same 
tuiMB  charged  him  with  the  negotiation  to  the  king  of  Toulouse ;  it  was  there  that 
Avitus  learned  that  this  same^Iaximus  had  been  assassinated  at  Rome,  and  that 

(12)  Jornaudct,  c.  49,  p.  1114. 

(13)  Procopiu*  de  Be!.  Vandal.  1,  1,  c.  4,  p.  350.    Byzant.  Vcn  i.  1. 

(14)  Sidon.  ApoL  Epist.  1  1,  cp.  2.  p.  7^8.   latdori  Hiapal.  Kpiw.  p.  701,   H»t.  fdn.  dn  LMgueduc,  L  4, 
c.  W,  ^  IM.  *  la 
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that  city  ha*i  been  plunckivd  by  Genseric  and  the  V^andals.  Theodoric,  tf)  whom 
he  had  come  to  sue  for  |)eace,  offered  hiiu  his  aliiaiice  and  tlie  help  of  his  warriors 
if  be  would  seize  the  empire  which  had  become  TBcant.  In  &et»  Avitiu  was  pro* 
claimed  emperor  at  Tou]oase»  by  the  yi$igoth>^,  on  the  10th  of  July,  455,  and  this 
ceremony  was  repeated  at  Aries,  tiie  15th  of  August  in  the  snnip  year,  in  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  oi  tlie  pubhc  functionaries  of  Gaul.  The  new  Augustus  ailerwards 
Kit  out  for  Rome,  with  a  view  of  cansiiig  himself  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  senate, 
wlulst  Theodoric,  in  coiuci  t  with  him,  entered  Spain  to  fight  the  Suevians,  whose 
spoils  were  offered  to  him  by  A\'itus  as  a  reward.  All  that  he  could  win  from 
them  was  to  remain  his,  on  condition  that  he  would  govern  it  in  tlu^  nnme  of  the 
Romans.  Theodoric  ^ncd  over  their  kiu^  whose  name  was  Hechiarius,  and  who 
was  also  his  faffotherHn^Iaw,  a  dedaiTe  7101017,  not  far  fiomAstotga.  He  put 
Rechaiarius,  who  had  fiJlen  into  his  hmAa,  to  death,  and  he  afanost  annihihtted 
his  nation.*^ 

Thus  rf)«' tiff  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  and  it  set^med  dostined  to  extend  at 
once  over  aii  Gaui  and  Spain.  Theodoric  the  Second  ihd  not  liowe\  er  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  this  second  country.  He  was  called  from  it  by  the  disasters  of 
Avitus,  his  ally,  who  was  shortly  after  dei>o8ed  at  Rome,  and  probably  put  to 
death.  He  liad  to  defend  himself  against  ni>  ^nrrossor,  Majorian,  who  in  tne  last 
period  of  the  euipiie  brought  back  that  talent  and  virtue  to  the  throne,  which 
seemed  only  to  lielong  to  the  Roman  repubUc.  Majorian  visited  Gaul  and  Spain; 
he  was  acknowledged  by  those  provinces ;  and  he  assembled  in  them,  not  the 
national  troops,  for  there  existed  none,  but  some  barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the 
expedition  win -li  lie  meditated  against  tlie  Vandals  of  Africa."' 

Tlie  hopes  tijuL  tiie  virtues  oiMajorian  had  given  ri>e  to  were  nut  iongin  being 
dissipated.  He  was  the  victim,  in  the  month  of  Angu.>«t,  461,  of  an  insurrection, 
incited  in  his  camp  near  Tortona,  by  the  jtatrician  Rieinier,  whom  uU  the  federates, 
or  barbarian  soldiers,  acknowledgetl  as  their  chief.    From  this  time  tliei  e  was  not, 

£roj)erly  speaking,  any  Roman  government  in  Gaul.  The  barbarians  were  not 
owever  ready  to  con(][uer  that  which  the  empire  was  losing.  The  central  pro- 
vinoea^  Narbonnenais  and  Auvergne,  and  the  oonntfy  whidi  extended  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Somme,  still  regarded  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  republic,  although 
that  republic  and  the  empire  no  longer  existed.  The  emperor  I>eo  f.,  who  reigned 
at  Constantinople,  sent  successively  to  Rome,  Anthemius,  Olybrius  and  Nepos,  who 
were  hardly  known  in  Italy,  before  they  were  massacred.  The  pi*ovincials,  who 
had  aleady  seen  the  empire  shaken  b^  amilar  convnlsiotia,  looked  upon  them  as 
transient ;  tlie  empire  nevertheless  existed  in  their  eyes,  despite  the  interregnum. 
Finally,  in  476,  Odoacer,  who  commanded  the  federated  soldiers  in  Italy,  after 
having  deposetl  Angnstnlns,  declared  that  a  single  chief  was  sufficient  for  the 
Roman  empire,  and  sent  back  to  the  Eastern  monarch,  tlie  imperial  ornaments. 
Thus  ended  the  Western  empire ;  but  this  rerolution  did  not  appear  to  contempo- 
raries what  it  appears  to  us  on  seeing  its  consequences.  Dy  force  of  habit,  by  the 
belief  of  Jen^itimacy,  the  empire  continne<l  to  exist  in  the  memory  of  all  those  who 
had  been  under  its  domhnon.  The  richest  proprietors,  or  tliose  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  magistracy,  exercised  over  their  province  an  anthority  which  none 
thought  of  oootesting.  Thus  Eodidug,  son  of  Avitu.s,  governed  Auveignei,  and 
iEg^ins  and  his  son  Siagrius,  governed  the  province  ox  Soiison  m  the  name  of 
the  empire,  even  after  the  deposition  of  Angnsttilns. 

The  rest  of  the  Wbarian  nations  who,  in  406,  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  who  had 


05)  lUatii  LemieeiMU  Epiac.  chron.  t.  1.  p.  620.   Jonundea,  e.  44,  p.  Ull, 

(U)  Ste.  AmL  VMg.  M^iorkiii.  tboat  889-440.  Fkvcopfat.  1. 1»  c  7,  Pri«em  cie.  Icgrt. 

p.  J8. 
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not  passed  iiitu  .Spiiiii  and  Aixiea  with  thv  Suevians  ami  VaiKialri,  weiv,  in  the 
ooune  of  eerenty  jeBO,  iDoorponitod  with  the  fedevates,  the  LeU$,  and  the  other 

Midiers  <jf  the  eiiipiie;  thef  ndiowed  tiie  &tc  of  the  Romans.   But  during  this 

l*('Ti>  A,  thrrs'  oihtT  new  monarchies,  in  tho  ^mth,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  north, 
those  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Bui^undians,  and  the  Franks,  strengthened  themselves 
by  their  conquests,  advanced  mto  the  provinces  which  had  remained  vacant,  and 
assembUng  together  in  Ganl,  succeeded  to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Visigoths  were  governed  from  453  to  406  by  Theodoric  the  Second,  son  of 
TherK^oric  the  Firvt,  and  frmnd^on  of  Alaric.  This  was  already  the  sixth  sovereign 
of  that  nation  since  its  entry  into  At^uitania ;  before  they  established  themselves 
ihaee,  ihey  had  wandered  for  a  lone  time  in  the  Roman  prcyvinoes,  and  for  nearly 
aoentoiy  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  arts  that  were  cultivated  in  the  empire ;  the 
example  of  the  develoj>m' nr  (»f  tho  human  mind  hafi  not  been  lost  by  the  Goths. 
Thus  nf  all  the  barlwirian  jH-ople  tlu  v  had  made  the  most  incontestihlo  proirress 
towards  ci%  ilization  j  but  in  acijuiring  a  taste  for  the  conveni^ce  ol  life,  of  arts, 
and  even  of  letters,  they  had  not  yet  lost  their  antient  coiBage^  and  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  was  distinguished  by  con(^uests.  On  the  one  hand  he  drove  the  Sn^ 
\  ?r<f!-  a-  frtr  :t  -  tlic  extremity  of  Gallicia  :  twice,  after  v:irif>n«  victories,  he  chaniTFKl 
tlieir  gov  erninent ;  and  finally,  when  he  acknowledged  their  new  king  Kemismond, 
it  was  on  conditions  that  almost  placed  them  imder  his  dominion.'^  On  the  other 
hand,  in  46S»  he  rendered  himself  master  <^  the  town  of  Narbon,  which  was 
delivered  up  hira  by  its  coimt ;  he  also  carried  his  arms  towards  the  Loire ;  but 
his  brother  Frederic,  whom  lie  had  charged  with  the  con<pip<t  of  the  Armorici, 
and  who  had  taken  possession  of  (Jiiinou,  was  killed  in  466  near  Orleans,  in  a 
hattle  which  he  gave  to  Coimt  j^gidins.  Theodoric  finaUy  extended  the  domi- 
nioD  of  tlie  Visigoths  to  the  Rhone ;  he  even  attacked  Aries  and  BlaneiUe^  hot 
he  ponld  not  stibjugate  them.  After  n  glorii>us  reiLHi  of  thirteen  years,  he  was 
killed  in  the  month  of  August,  466,  by  his  brother  Euric,  by  wluun  he  was  suo- 
*    '  ceeded." 

Theodorie  bad  aacended  the  throne  hy  fratricide.  He  ^ve  phue  to  Enrie, 
by  fratricide.  This  crime  was  at  the  time  so  common,  that  it  inspired  no  abhor- 
r<n^'^.  It  was  the  neccfisary  condition  of  barbarian  kings,  and  to  this  day  it  that 
<>i  the  Mys5uhnen  princes ;  the  history  of  the  people  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire  is  stained  in  every  page  by  the  repetition  of  these  massacres  They  were 
eqiially  firequent  in  the  two  hereditary  monarchical  systemic  which  were  nmol* 
taneoosly  practised  among  the  Gaols;  that  of  primcM^enitme^  and  of  eqoal 
dirision.  The  Goths,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  German 
pie,  never  looked  u|>on  their  monarchy  as  a  patrimonial  property,  \\  hich  ojuld 
tninsmitted  or  divided,  at  the  will  of  the  testator,  without  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  people.  Sometimes  they  elected  their  Idngfly  oAener  they  sabnitted 
to  the  eldest  of  the  deceased's  fttmily,  but  they  never  gave  theur  monarchy 
to  two  chiefs  at  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Burgimdians,  the  Franks, 
and  the  other  German  people^  without  having  any  vezy  rel^otis  respect  for  the 
foral  blood,  reganbd  them  as  eqnab  of  right,  mm  whoever  they  might  naro  usoed. 
They  would  have  considered  that  tb^  wen*  committing  an  injustice  if  they  stripped 
thp  <nn  of  a  king  of  the  royal  title,  and  of  an  equal  authority  w  lxh  liis  companions 
in  arms  :  but  as  soon  as  thcv  i^ashed  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  put  him  to  death,  in 
order  to  spare  him  the  humiliation  of  a  private  condition. 

£aiic,  raised  upon  the  throne  at  Toiuoiise  in  46^  shewed  even  move  talent  than 
his  two  pradecessors :  he  pvoeecnted  the  project  that  he  had  fimned  of  uniting  the 


(17)  Joriuuides.  c.  44,  p.  41 1.    Isidori  Hi8|»L  Hut  Goth.  p.  701.  Hitt.  An  iMgM^  1.  4^  e.      |i.  200. 

(18)  Hi«t.  da  Lang.  1.  4,  c.  81-85,  p.  210. 
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pTOvincesi  ot"  Gaul  into  a  single  iiionarchy,  micl  tk)  profit  by  tlie  dow  iiluU  ui'  all  tlie 

Shemend  empeion^  who  had  prodaJmeol  die  last  throes  of  the  Bomao  empire, 
e  repulsed  the  Britons,  ^vhova.  the  emperor  Anthemins  had  called  to  his  assists 
•nee;  he  attMck-.  rf,  iu  47i},  the  pro^-ince  of  Auvergne,  and  ClnrernoTit  i'f<?  pnpital, 
where  Ecdicias,  sou  of  Avitus,  who  hatl  taken  the  apj>elhition  oi'very  noble  senator^ 
commanded  abnost  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  conquered  it  iji  475,  and  caused  his  posses- 
sion of  it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Nejxw*.  He  had  at  tliat  period  aoquired  the 
Loire  and  the  Rhone  as  firontiers  ;  in  Spain  he  subjected  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Taragon  ;  in  Annorica,  he  punislR-«l  the  Saxons  for  their  ravncop.  He  after- 
wards conquered  l^rovence,  and  was  ackuow  ledged  a  sovereign  iu  Aries  and  at 
Marseille,  towards  the  year  480.  No  prince,  whether  civilized  or  Karbarian,  was 
at  that  yjeriod  so  much  feand  as  Euric ;  and  had  he  \\\  v<\  Ln^ftr,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  to  the  Visigoths,  and  not  to  the  Franks,  that  the  honor 
would  have  belou^jed  of  reconstitutinfj  the  nnlUc  provinces;  hut  he  died  at  Arlet* 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  484,  leaving  an  only  son  of  tender  ace,  who  was 
crowned  under  the  name  of  Alaric  ^e  Second,  at  the  same  peric^  when  the 
Franks  acknowledged  an  able  waiTior  as  cliit  f'.''^ 

The  Curgimdians  had  on  their  side  made  ranlil  |)rnfrross  in  the  most  eastern  part 
of  Gaul,  or  that  which  was  nearest  Italy.  Tht'v  gem  rally  presented  tlionisflves 
in  the  provinces  wheie  they  were  waging  wai',  as  Ivuiuaii  soldiers.  Gondicar,  Avho 
lei^eii  over  that  nation  perhaps  as  eaiiy  as  the  year  406,  whoi  he  crossed  the 
Bhme,  or  quite  as  ^ld»  when  his  establishment  in  that  part  which 

is  now  the  province  of  Burgundy  was  acknowledfrcd  In  Ilonorius),  preser\'cd  the 
crown  ior  more  than  fifty  years.  He  had  been  conquered  in  435  by  yEtius,  when 
he  was  desirous  of  joining  first  Belgium  to  the  other  provinces  which  ho 
occupied ;  he  had  at  that  period  lost  twenty  thousand  of  his  warriors,  and  he  was 
obli^d  to  retire  among  the  mountains  of  Savoy .'''^  But  at  a  later  ]ieriod  he  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  had  been  decorated  with  the 
title  of  master  of  the  militia :  he  had  seconded  them  in  the  wars  against  Attil%  ^ 
and  as  a  reward,  he  had  been  again  permitted  to  stretch  over  the  ndghhonring 

f>rovinceB.  After  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  103, 
lis  four  sons,  Gondcbod,  Chilperie,  Gn(k'L!;i>il,  and  Godemar,  commanded  the  dif- 
ferent bands  of  liiu'gundians,  and  indiscriminately  carried  the  title  of  kings.  Gon- 
debod  the  cider  bad  moreover  received  ti-om  tije  lioiuuns  the  title  of  patrician  he 
took  an  important  part  in  the  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  and  it  was 
he  who  placed  Glycerins  upon  the  throne.^  At  the  same  time  his  brother  Chilperic 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Geneva,  had  received  fix>m  tlie  emperor  tlio  title  of 
ma5ter  of  the  militia.  At  a  time  when  almost  every  year  a  i-evolution  presented  a 
new  euiperor  to  the  West,  these  captains  had  a  thousand  pretexts  for  seizing,  iu 
the  name  of  one  of  the  competitors  the  provinces  which  they  were  desirous  to  take 
from  another,  and  to  despoil  all  alike.  It  is  in  this  manner,  by  always  protesting 
their  fidelity  to  the  empire,  that  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  province  of  the 
Sequaimis,  first  Ljonais,  and  several  cantons  of  the  Viennese  and  of  the  fii'st 
AquitanL*' 

After  the  deposition  of  Augostulos,  Odoaoer  confining  his  pretennons  to  Italy 


(19)  Sidon.  Apol.  1.  7,  Ep.  1  ct  7.  p.  797-799.    Iwdori  IIi*p.  Chrrni.  p.  701.    M«rii  Epi».  Arent,  t,  S, 
f,  18.    Gre?t.  Toron.  1.  2,  c  20,  p.  171.   Jomaudes,  c,  47,  p.  11 13.    Hist,  du  liang.  1.  5,  c.  1-9,  p.  215. 

(20i  Had.  Val.  1,  3,  ].,  13G. 

(A)  Caasiod.  cliron.  p.  1360.  Marii  Afent.  Ep.  cliron.»  p.  13.  Dabos.  1.  3,  c.  12,  p.  180.  Hist,  de  Bour- 
gogne,  1.  1,  p.  32.  The  father  ci  Ota  fbor  BunnnditB  prinocs  wnoUed,  in  turns,  Gondicar,  Gondioc,  and  Gou- 
thiar ,  hoi  perhaps  these  different  namca  may  ^gaito  two  pennui.  one  the  frtb«r  sad  the  other  the  ton.  In 
kct  it  it  diffieolt  to  snppo«c  that  Gondebod  who  died  in  t!te  yeer  616  eoidd  1m  the  dikr  mid  of  Qondicer  reigning 
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invited  his  compauions,  the  barbarians  of  Ga\il,  to  take  to  themselves,  as  he  Jid, 
tlie  sovereignty  of  the  provinceB  which  they  occupied.  In  fact,  the  four  Burgun- 
dian  kings  divided  among  them  the  army,  the  provinces)  and  tlic  tribute  of  the 
cities.  But  the  tprntonul  illvision,  owinii  to  their  ifrnornnco  couM  onK  vnoruolv 
traced,  and  tliat  of  the  army,  the  real  source  of  tlieir  powiir,  did  not  belong  to 
them.  The  soldiers  enlisted  of  their  own  free  will,  to  follow  that  one  of  their  chiefe 
who  gave  them  hopes  of  the  greatest  number  of  victories,  aiid  promised  them  the 
greatest  license.  The  loyalty  of  the  simple  wamors  was  invariably  given  to  that 
prince  who  was  the  hicrhest  bidder.  Continnnl  intriiincs  tronbletl  cvcrv  residence 
and  every  caiup.  When  the  soldici*s  abandoned  their  prince,  it  did  not  appear  just 
that  he  ahonld  preserve  under  his  dominion,  provinces  so  extensive  that  he  could 
not  cultivate  them.  With  whatever  solemnity  tlie  divisions  might  have  been  made, 
they  were  ever  ready  t(i  cliallenge  them,  and  brother  incessantly  threatened  the 
provinces,  the  cn])it;il,  the  crown,  and  even  life,  of  his  brother.  Gondebod  was 
the  first  one  attacked  by  liis  brothers  Chil^RTic  and  Godemar;  the  fourth  was, 
doubtless,  then  engaged  In  some  distant  war.  The  two  Burgundian  princes  had 
called  to  their  assistance  the  Germans,  who  had  already  penetrated  into  the  pro- 
vinces which  we  now  call  Alsarc  nnd  Lorraine,  and  also  into  Helvetia.  Gondt  bod 
was  beaten  near  Autun,  and  oblip d  to  take  thght.  But  his  two  brothers  having 
sent  away  tlio  Germans,  in  order  to  divide  his  inheritance,  Gondebod  assemblal 
his  partisans  and  surprised  the  conquerors  in  Yienne.   He  killed  his  brother  Chil- 

{)eric,  who  had  surrendered  as  prisoner,  witli  liis  own  hand  :  he  caused  a  stone  to 
>e  tied  to  ihv  neck  of  Chilperic's  wife,  and  threw  her  into  the  Rlionc ;  he  canned 
the  heads  of  liis  two  sons  to  be  cut  oft',  and  threw  their  botUes  into  a  well ;  he  kept 
only  as  prisoners  Chil|)cric's  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Clotilda,  who  alterwards 
married  Clovis,  had  a  great  influence  over  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy.  Gon- 
debod's  other  brother,  Godemar,  had  taken  refiige  in  a  tower ;  the  barbarian 
caused  a  quantity  of  combustible  matter  to  l>e  gatlicrod  to£jether  and  there  burnt 
him  alive."  It  is  conjectured  tliat  this  tragedy  took  place  in  the  year  491,  wliilst 
it  was  only  in  the  year  500  that  Gondebod,  as  we  sliali  presently  see  in  its  pi-opcr 
place,  caused  the  dcixth  of  his  fourth  brother,  Godeginl.  However,  he  doubtless 
tlionght  himself  obliged  to  sliew  some  remorse  aflcr  so  many  atrocities :  but  as 
Gondebod,  who  professed  the  Arian  faitli,  nllowed  the  appearance  of  some  dispo- 
sition to  pass  to  cathoUcism,  St.  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  hastened  to  calm  liis 
remorse,  and  to  present  to  him  the  repose  of  bis  conscience^  as  a  reward  for  his 
conversion.  "  Thou  didst  weep  with  an  unspeakable  piety,"  he  writes  to  him,  *'over 
the  remains  of  thy  brothers,  and  the  affliction  of  thy  ]X'0])Ie  was  the  consequence 
of  tliy  public  sorrow.  But  by  the  secret  intention  of  the  Divinity,  these  causes  of 
grid  prepared  us  for  jo^.  It  was  for  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  that  the  number 
of  royal  persons  dimmished,  and  only  those  preserved  to  the  world  who  are  useAil 
to  the  empire  Believe  in  siy  experience,  every  thing  that  appeared  melan- 
choly on  that  occasion,  lias  become  an  advantage ;  sul  those  whom  we  weeped  for 
then,  we  rejoice  for  now.'*  *■ 

The  other  barbarian  people  were  all  established  within  the  limits  of  ibe  empire 
before  the  Franks.  These,  who  were  finally  to  remain  masters  of  Gaul,  and  give 
their  name  to  the  mixed  races  which  were  to  unite  with  them,  remaine<l  for  a  long 
time  faithful  to  the  alliance  of  the  Koinans.  They  had  valiently,  hut  vainly, 
defended  the  frontiers  against  the  grand  invasion  of  the  barbarians  in  40G.  They 
had  at  di£brent  times  obtained  the  divid<m  of  land  as  Roman  soldiers,  in  die 
provinces  bordering  on  those  in  which  they  w«re  established.   But  their  condition 


(22)  Volesias  «r.  franc.  L  5.  p.  250.    Greg.  Turon,  1.  2.  c.  2S,  p.  176.  Frcdcgarii  cpit.  c  17  et  19.  p.  808. 

(23)  Alcimi  £odicti  Aviti  cpi»c.  Vico.  Kp.  &,  Edit.  Sirmondi,  ApiidDQbo.%  1.  3,  c.  17>  p.  262. 
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bore  no  resemblance  to  tliat  of  the  Goths,  or  oi  the  Burguiidiaiis,  who,  driven 
feom  tlieir  country,  wandered,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  riches,  in 
quest  of  a  new  abode.  The  Franks  were  fond  of  the  country  which  bore  tndr 
name,  and  which  extended,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 
Tlicv  had  no  thoughts  of  abandoning  it,  nrul  in  fact,  they  retained  possession  of  it 
even  when  ail  Gaul  was  subjected  to  theh-  po^\  er.  Some  adventurers  only  enlisted 
among  them  the  most  ^terprising  of  the  young  men,  and  conducted  them  into 
Gaol,  in  search  of  pillage  and  of  danger.  In  spite  of  thdr  preference  to  the 
service  of  the  Romans,  they  did  not  hivr  themselves  from  depredating  the  neigh- 
bouring j»rovinces.  From  the  year  400  to  the  year  440.  Treves  was  sacked  by 
them  tour  'times.^^  It  appears  also  that  in  the  same  space  of  time  he  formed 
several  estaDlishments  on  toe  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  along  the  Meose  and  Scheld. 

The  Franks  seemed  to  have  played  a  much  more  important  part  in  Gaul  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  than  in  the  middle  of  the  fif\fi ;  but  perhaps  the  concise- 
ness of  the  historians  of  the  last  period  dehides  us.  However,  as  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  nation  always  to  divide  the  monarchy  among  all  the  sons  of  each  king ;  as 
we  know  that  in  480  each  of  the  Frankish  tribes  liad  a  diffident  monarch,  and 
that  each  8o\  ( rei<i;n  did  not  command  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  warriors, 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  increasing  division  may  have  prevented  the  princes  of 
the  Franks  from  sn^taining  the  part  wliich  had  been  acted  by  a  ^lellobaude.«!,  or 
an  Arbogastes.  We  should  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  names  of  all  these  petty 
kingsi,  if  a  chronicle  which  bears  the  name  of  Prosper  Tyro  did  not  contain,  under 
dates,  in  the  years  420,  427,  and  448,  a  short  sentence  supposed  to  have  been 
interpolated  into  this  already  suspected  work,  and  which  informs  ufl  that  Pharamond^ 
Clodion,  and  Meroveus  reigned  in  France.' 

If  the  three  names  which  we  find  in  Prosper  Tyro  are  i*cally  those  of  French 
prinoeSy  nothing  at  least  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  they  reigned  over  the  whole  of 
the  nation.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  later  writers,  who  impute  to  one  or  other  of 
them  the  different  expeditions  of  the  Franks,  rest  such  imputation  od  ^oppositions 
entirely  gratuitous.  Even  if  Meroveus  reigned  over  the  Salian  Franks  in  448,  it 
was  not  m  his  tribe,  that  there  were  in  451  two  brothers,  pretenders  to  the  crown, 
one  of  whom  had  recourse  to  the  Romans,  and  was  seen  at  Rome  by  the  rheto- 
rician I'riscus ;  the  other  joined  Attila.  History  is  obscured,  instead  of  being 
illumined,  by  attributing  to  a  man,  who  pertiaps  never  existed^  that  which  antient 
hibturians  have  said  of  a  nation. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  150  vears  later,  when  the  Frankish  monarchv  was 
already  spread  over  Gaul;  laboured  with,  for  that  period,  a  rare  and  diligent 
erudition,  in  collecting  whatever  could  throw  any  li^^htupon  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Franks  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  does  not  mention  Pharamond,  and  he  only 
speaks  of  the  kings  anterior  to  Clovis  with  extreme  mistrust.  According  to  tliis 
author,  Clodian,  at  a  period  which  he  does  not  fix,  left  his  residence  at  the  castle 
of  Disparg  in  Thuringia«  and  took  {)ossession  of  Cambray,  and  afterwards  of  all 
the  rotintr\-  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Somnie.  "  Some  one  asserts,"  says 
he,    that  king  Meroveus,  father  of  Childeric,  was  of  his  race."^''    Gregory  of 


(24)  Salviaa  1.  (i,  p.  ISO,  1S8.   S«npC.  ¥r.  L  1,  p.  780.   Pagi  crHici  ad  inn.  41 1,  i  7,  p.  105. 
(B)  PkMp.  Tyro  ohrnn.  ji.  r,?,^.  fllO,  ScT.  It.Ul. 

Arcadii  ct  ilonoiii  2C>  1  aramuodus  rr<^nt  iu  Francis. 

ValantiniMii  6  ClodiatRgDAt  in  Fruncia. 

S&  Mei-ovem  rcgnut  iu  Fraoda. 
The  chronicle  of  Prosper  Tyro,  which  extendi  from  the  year  879  to  the  year  465,  appears  to  be  DOthing  else 
than  that  of  Prosper  A<iiiit;inus,  a  cupv-.t,  wlm  lios  made  alteratinns  ami  a  lditious,  almost  alwaja  of  ■  suspadad 
cjtaracter.   Tha  t&cc  phrases  which  we  have  iiist  giveo,  have  uo  connexion  with  the  oouteJit. 

(tt)  Gng.  Taran.  I.  S.  e.  9.  ]i.  187.  It  baa  bean  copied  hj  all  tbe  antieat,  and  commantad  on  by  ad  tha 
vodcm  arrilcia. 
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Tours  does  not  add  another  word  atheru}>on  Clodian,  orMeroyeus,  be  only  infonna 
us  that  Childeric  abandoned  himself  to  debauchery,  and  was  driven  from  the  country 
liy  the  Franks,  whose  wives  and  daughters  he  had  seduced.  Durinfr  his  exile 
in  Thuriiigia,  which  lasted  eiuht  years,  he  also  sednccd  Basina,  hi*?  host's  wife,  by 
whom  lie  ha<l  ClovLs.  During  iiis  absence,  the  Franks  obeyed  Egidius,  master  of 
the  imperial  soldiers.  It  was  probably  at  ibis  ^period  (457-464)  that  count  Egidioa 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Majorian,  and  in  the  wars  against  the 
Visigoths.  At  the  death  of  Kiridins,  in  464,  the  Franks  undoiibtediy  retomed 
home,  and  recalled  their  king  Chilik  lif.  ' 

Nothing  more  id  or  can  be  known  to  us  of  the  ancestors  of  Clovis.  The  hitter 
succeededliis  &thcr  Childeric  in  481 ;  it  is  believed  that  at  that  period  he  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  airi-,  and  that  he  reigned  over  a  colony  of  Salian  Ftanka^ 
established  at  Tdunuiy,  where  his  father  had  died  ;  he  did  nothing  to  cmi?c  him 
to  be  s[)oken  ol'  until  the  year  486,  bein^  the  fifth  of  his  rciirn.  Teti  years  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Westeni  empire ;  but  the  lioman  pro- 
vinces always  expected  that  the  next  revolutiGn,  was,  they  had  no  doubt,  to  resus- 
citate the  legitimate  throne  of  the  ( "lesars.  The  nearest  town  to  the  Salian  Franks, 
subjects  of  Clovis,  was  Soissmis,  Ax  liieh,  as  well  as  Touniay  and  Cambrav,  formed 
a  part  of  second  JJelgiuui.  Atranius  Siagrius  commanded  tliere,  and  his  antluv 
rity  was  perhaps  acknowledged  in  all  tlic  provinces  wliieh,  since  the  downliill  of 
the  empire,  had  not  passed  to  fresh  masters,  and  which  were  always  attached  to  a 
state  that  no  longer  existed.  In  consequence  of  which  Gregory  of  Tours  gi^•es  him 
the  sin£rtdar  natne  of  king  of  the  Komans.  Siagrius  was  son  of  tliis  count  Eindius, 
luiiater  of  tiie  mihlia,  who  had  valiantly  sustained  war  against  tlie  Visigoths,  and 
under  whose  orders  the  Franks  themselves  had  long  fought  .^^ 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks  of  Tournay,  joined  Bagnacar,  king  of  the  Franks 
of  Canibray.  Each  of  these  ])etty  tribes  could  not  put  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  warriors  under  anns.^**  Thev  sent  a  joint  challen  fre  to  8ia;jriii«!  and  con- 
quered him.  The  latter  finding  nothing  ready  for  resistance  in  a  disorganized 
state,  i*epaired  to  Toulotue  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Visigoths.  The  coun- 
sellors of  AlaricU.,  who  in  484  had,  befoix-  lu-  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
succeeded  Euric,  caused  Siafrrius  to  be  loaded  u  itli  chains,  and  sent  back  to  C'lo^'is 
who  had  liini  put  to  death  m  jjrison.  Gregory  of  Tours,  aijninst  all  probability, 
attributes  this  cow  ardly  action  to  the  fear  with  which  Clovis  inspired  the  Visigoths. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  desirous  of  getting  lid  of  the  only  warrior,  who 
defended  against  them  the  Roman  provinces.''^ 

The  di^^sion  of  the  booty,  taken  by  the  Franks,  -was  made  at  Soissons.  They 
were  .still  pa^Mus.  and  had  on  their  route  sti-ipped  ;dl  the  chiuxihes.  Saint  Remi, 
then  bishop  of  lieuus,  came  to  Soissons  to  claim  a  silver  vase  can  icd  oft  from  his 
church.  Clovis  was  desirous  of  returning  it ;  but  a  sokti^r  striking  the  vase  with 
his  battle-axe  exclaimed,  that  the  king  hiu  no  right  over  the  division  of  the  booty, 
until  after  it  luul  fallen  by  lot  to  his  share.  Clovis  concealed  his  resell ttu en t :  but 
in  a  tew  months  after,  at  a  review,  he  accused  tills  .soldier  of  keepinnr  Ins  arms  in 
bad  order,  and  at  the  same  time  he  threw  his  battle-axe  on  tlie  gix>und.  The  sol- 
dier stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  at  which  moment  Clovis  strudc  him  with  his  weajwn, 
on  the  head,  exclaiming,  it  teas  thus  that  thou  didst  atrih  the  vase  at  IxeitnsJ^ 
This  anecdote,  related  by  Gretjory  of  Tours:,  was  afterwards  rejx>ated  bv  all  the 
historians.    We  possess  so  small  a  number  of  factJs  relating  to  the  first  kings  of  the 


Greg.  Turon.L2,  c  12,  p.  p.  168.  Proieg.  Epit.  c  2,  p.  396.  G«*a  reg.  Franc,  c.  7,  p.  548, 
(27)  Orrg.  TaroB.  I  2.  c  27.  p.  174.  (28)  Dnbot,  1.  3,  c.  19,  t.  2. 

(29)  Gres.  Turon,  I.  3,  c.  27.  p.  175. 

(10)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  2,  c.  27,  p.  176.    I  ndeg.  Epil.  c.  16,  p.  398.   Gcsta  reg,  i-Yanc.  p.  547. 
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Franks,  that  the  least  ullusiou  that  can  in  any  way  assist  us  to  guess  at  their 
character,  their  laws,  and  tlie  manners  of  the  nation,  has  been  relatetl  and  com- 
mented on  in  a  thousand  w  ays.  We  must  however  be  upon  our  ^uanl  against  the 
ingenious  inductions  of  modern  \NTiters,  from  a  fact  which  has  perhaps  been  altered 
by  the  passions  or  tlie  prejudices  of  the  only  historian  who  has  handed  doif\ii  to  U3 
the  knowledge.^' 

Clo^^s  continued  liis  warlike  expeditions,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us,  and 
in  the  tenth  yeiir  of  his  reign,  he  brought  the  Tongreans  into  submission.  He  waa 
then  only  the  petty  cliief  of  an  anned  band  wliich  ruled  over  a  xcry  small  country. 
However  as  soon  as  he  was  desirous  of  marry  ing,  he  did  not  choose  his  companion 
from  among  liis  count rjn^omen  as  the  Roman  emperors  always  did.  The  barbarian 
kings  looked  upon  themselves  as  fonning  a  separate  class,  in  the  midst  of  men ; 
they  only  intermarried^junong  themselves,  imd  that  search  after  foreign  women  esta- 
bUshed  unexpected  coiTcspondencc  with  the  most  distant  |XK)ple.  Thus  the  daughters 
of  Theodoric  'the  First,  had  married,  one  the  king  of  the  Suevians  in  opain, 
tlie  other  the  king  of  tlie  Vantlals  in  Africa.  Clo\'is  would  perhaps  not  have  ob- 
tained the  daughter  of  a  powerful  kinn^ ;  but  his  ambassadoi's  met,  in  Burgtmdy, 
vrith  the  yomig  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Ohilperic,  whom  her  uncle  Gondebod,  Iting  of 
the  Burgundians,  had  condemned  to  exile.  Although  poor  and  persecute<l,  she  was 
of  royal  blood.  HaWng  remarked  her  person  and  her  demeanor,  as  St.  Gregory 
informs  its,  they  spoke  of  her  to  their  knig  Clovis,  who,  \\nthout  delay,  asked  her 
in  maiTiage  of  Gondebod ;  he  obtained  her,  and  their  marriage  took  phice  in  493. 
By  a  concubine  he  already  had  a  son,  nam«l  Theodoric  or  Thlerri.^' 

This  is  the  whole  recital  of  St.  Gregon',  with  the  cxce])tion,  in  oi*dor  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  the  Franks,  that  he  attributed  the  condescension  of  Gondebod,  as  well 
as  that  of  Alaric  the  Second,  to  fear ;  as  if  the  petty  prince  of  Toumay  could 
appear  verj'  formidable  with  liis  four  thousimd  warriors,  to  the  king  of  the  Bur- 
gimdians,  or  to  that  of  Visigoths.  In  the  two  or  three  succeeding  centuries  the 
writers  who  copied  St.  Gregory-,  have  taken  ujion  themselves  to  ornament  and 
swell  his  recital  uy  adding  a  host  of  tri^^al  cireumstances.  Almost  all  the  modem 
historians,  aftenvards  collected  these  anecdotes  as  if  they  had  been  prcservetl  by 
tradition.  Some  of  them  are  related,  like  the  old  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  with  a 
certain  simpUcity,  which  makes  \ls  regret  our  inability  to  admit  them  ;  but  the 
more  we  compare  the  antient  historians,  the  more  we  arc  convinced  that  they  treat 
the  text  of  Gregon',  or  of  Fredegarius,  as  a  subject  for  amplification ;  but  when 
these  failed  them,  ttey  fell  into  total  obscurity,  and  only  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
rather  than  its  tratlitions,  furnished  them  with  those  circumstances  with  which 
thev  have  ornamented  their  recitals.*' 


(31)  BoukinvilHcre,  Mem.  Hist.  t.  1,  p.  21.  DuIhm,  t.  2. 1  8,  c.  21,  p.  841.  Mably,  Observ.  »ur  I'llist. 
<le  Fnnce,  1.  1,  c.  1,  p.  222  et  note  2,  p.  306.    Montloaier,  Mon.  Frau^.  t.  1,  p.  46. 

(32)  Grog.  Tnroii.  1.  2,  c.  28,  p.  176. 

(C)  Fridcgarii  Epit.  c.  18,  p.  398.  Getta.  rcgiim  franc,  c.  11,  12,  13,  p.  548-550.  Aimoini  monachi 
floriacens.  1.  1,  c.  13,  t.  3,  p.  37.  Vita  Sancttc  ChlotildiB  regino:  Franc,  t.  3,  c.  3,  p.  3U7.  Chroniqaea 
ic  St.  DeoTS.  t.  8,  I.  1,  c.  16,  p.  167. 

"  Qnnnt  li  roy  Clodovcea  oy  que  la  pucelle  estoit  de  "  When  king  Clovia  heard  that  the  nuiidcu  waa  of 
li  grant  biaut*',  il  fu  moiutcnant  cspris  dc  s'anior,  et  tnch  great  bciiuty,  he  was  at  once  smitten  with  love, 
li  ne  I'avoit  onqucs  vcnc.  En  csporancc  chai  d'avoir  although  he  had  only  seen  her  once.  In  the  ho\K  of 
le  nnaumc  de  Bourgoigne  por  occasion  dc  li.  Un  sicn  having  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  himself  through 
familier,  qui  avoit  nou  Aarclienstramist  en  Bourgoigne  her.  One  of  hia  familiars,  whose  name  waa  Aurelian, 
ponr  parli-r  a  la  puccllc  :  dons  et  joiaua  li  porta  dc  par  contrived  in  Hiirgundy  to  speak  to  her :  he  carried 
Ip  roy  :  si  li  fu  command^  que  il  rapportast  ccrtaiiie-  presents  and  jewels  wilh  him  in  the  name  of  the  king; 
ment  b  devise  et  la  dcscricion  de  sa  biauti*,  ct  tentasl  he  was  commanded  to  be  sure  and  bring  back  with  him  a 
k  volcntr  de  la  pncellc,  savoir  moa  se  elle  le  vondroit  delineation  and  adescriptionofherbcaaty, and  ascertain 
prendre,  ae  il  la  faisoit  requerrc.  Aoreliens  s'apparcilla,  what  the  state  of  her  feelings  was  towards  him,  also  to 
Ba  and  prist  colre  le»  autrca  joiaus.  Kn  Uourgoigne  (iud  out  whether  she  would  accept  of  hia  hand  if  he 
mt  Ml  plus  tost  qn'il  pot.  Quant  il  aproclia  de  la  made  the  request.  Aurrlian  aet  off;  a  ring  waa  added  to 
cite  OQ  la  dajnoiseUe  dcmonroit,  il  iaiaaa  ses  compnig-     the  other  jewels.    He  went  to  Burgundy  as  fast  as 
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Clotilda  was  a  Obristiaii  and  ordiodox ;  her  and  mother  had  been  equally 
attached  to  that  belief,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Bur^fundian  princes,  the  Visigoths, 
and  nearly  all  the  barbarians  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  had  ado^ited  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians.  Clovis,  as  well  as  the  Franks,  had  reniaincNl  faithful  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Gennany.  The  ei-ecd,  however,  of  the  Gcnnans  w.as 
more  of  a  nabit  than  a  belief;  their  attachment  was  not  lasting,  and  Clovis  was 
not  opposed  to  Clotilda  having  a  son,  the  first  fruits  of  their  nnion,  who  died  a 
short  time  after,  and  then  a  second  child,  biipti/A-d,  Clotilda,  at  once  pious  juid 
enthusiastic,  surrounded  by  priests  in  whom  she  placed  the  ffi-eate«;t  confidence, 
always  expected  in  every  circumstance  of  her  life  the  miraculous  iiiterveiitiou  of 
the  deity  or  of  the  saints*  She  endeavoured  to  cause  her  hnshand  to  partake  of 
her  belief  and  she  oonBe(]|uently  promised  him  the  assistance  of  her  god  to  increase 
his  power,  and  avcnfjc  hnn  of  his  nnrle  and  of  all  the  BnrimnfUan  nirc.  Clovis 
had  no  repugnance  ibr  supematural  beliefs,  which  Ibund  credence  in  laintls  much 
more  enlightened  than  his  own;  he  considered  himself  called  upon  to  choose 
between  the  assistance  whidi  the  of  his  wife  oflferod  him^  and  that  whidi  he 
expected  to  receive  from  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  On  a  dangerous  occasion,  when 
the  latter  did  not  answer  his  hope??,  he  tlioiiixht  it  his  duty  to  ap|x?al  to  the  first. 

This  opportunity  presented  itselt  in  4*jb  on  an  invasion  by  the  Alemanni  wliicli  the 
diflferent  tribes  of  Franks  united  to  repel.  The  armies  of  the  two  peoj)le  met  at 
Tolbiac^  it  is  believed,  the  Zulich  of  our  day,  situated  four  Icagoes  irom  Cologne. 
Si^bert,  king  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  who  resided  at  Cologne,  and  who  fought 
with  Clovis,  was  •wonnd<'d  in  this  combat.  The  Franks  apjtcarod  on  the  p^jint  of 
losing  the  battle,  when  Clovis  addressed  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  promised  to  embrace 
the  religion  which  she  professed,  if  he  won  the  victory.  Durinc  this  interval, 
the  king  of  the  Alemanni  was  killed,  his  warriors  were  put  to  flight,  and,  as  they 
thought  themselves  on  the  eve  of  behi^  massacred  hy  tin*  ferocious  conqueror?;  who 
wen;  little  accustomed  to  spare  the  vanqui.-^hod,  they  exclaimed,  that  they  not  only 
submitted,  but  that  they  acknowledged  Clovis  as  their  king.'^ 

The  two  people  spoke  the  same  language,  and  could  consider  thraiselves  of  the 
same  origin :  the  custom  of  passing  under  the  colours  the  conquerors  was  not  a 
rare  occnrroncp  amonn;  t!i  •  (lennans,  and  the  two  ronfl-df  r  itions  of  tlic  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni  had  origiua.lly  been  formed  of  adventurers  of  diHerent  races, 


nous      bois ;  hnljit  dc  poiire  home  mendiant  prist  si  he  could.    ^Vl^eH  lio  apjx  oftrlicil  the  city  where  the 

8C  mist  cntrc  Iv-i  pour'^s  gem  qui  atendoicot  PwOiOWf  dmucl  reside*),  he  kil  his  coiupnuioiis  bduw  ;  he 

4  h  damoiseUe :  du  pdais  s'aprocha  ou  ^lu  oonren-  ■MBinad  th«  nib  of  a  heffgiu  and  niixcd  himself  wiUi 

able  Icq  que  fl  pot  trom'cr  pour  purler  I  li.   Diemen*  the  poor  people  who  expected  to  reeeivc  alms  from  the 

ches  cstoit,  si  trt  ju  In  i1.\m<  al'-e  an  imnistier  pouf  damsd  .  hf  rijipmiiclir  iUhc  [Kilacc  aad  sooght  (Iil-  luott 

rcDdre  a  Dieu  ses  oblacions.    Aprcs  Ic  service  isai  dc  suitable  jikicu  pussiblc  to  speak  to  her.    It  wn«  on  a 

la  chapeDe,  par  las  poores  s'ea  vint,  pour  scs  anmosucs  Siiuday,  the  day  which  that  lady  used  to      to  church 

faire,  si  comme  clle  avoit  ad(a  ooooustum^.   AtmUena  to  make  her  oblatiuus  to  God.    After  the  service  she 

se  traist  avant  pour  s'aumoane  recevoir:  einai  oomme  left  the  chapel,  and  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the 

clle  li  tciiiloit  Ic  (Icuier,  il  la  saisi  parmi  la  main,  la  poor  \m.ii'.  in  ordi.r  Uj  litslu«  Ikt  nhns  as  she  was 

nuuicbe  li  rchoursa  coutremoot,  a  sa  houohe  la  trait,  wuiittoJo,   A uiclkni  advanced  to  receive  hjs  piutiut-c; 

n  labaiaatont  h.  no.    Elie  oommcur.i  a  ronglr  dc  la  and,  as  she  was  tendering  him  her  alms,  he  seized  her 

Iionte  qii  clle  cn  ot  comme  eunte  puecUe.    Quaut  cllo  by  the  hand,  turned  up  her  sleeve,  applied  his  lips  to  her 

ful  rettiumcc  cn  sa  cbambre,  die  cuvoya  querre  par  hand  and  kissed  it  at  once.    She  b^n  to  blush  at  the 

aue  de  ses  darmiiM  llti  Ic  pourc,  si  commo  clle  citidoit,  shame  she  felt  as  a  i»ious  vii  j^in     'NViicn  she  returned 

quo  li  avoit  la  maiu  baisoe.    Devaot  li  vint,  elle  li  to  her  apnrtmcDt,  she  sent  one  of  her  maids  to  fetch 

oeDtanda  ponrqnoi  il  li  avoit  la  main  ttitiB  et  donue.  the  mendicant,  as  she  thonght,  who  had  kissed  her 

Aurelioii'^  li  rrspondit  qu'il  aatoit  mesagea  an  foit  roj  haitd.    When  he  came,  she  asked  him  why  he  had 

Clodovees  de  I'raucc,  ete.  bared  anl  kiwed  her  hsutd.    Aurclian  replied,  that  he 

waa  «  neaieiigBr  tnm  the  ai|^ty  kuiBCaovia  of 

Prance,  &c." 

^)  Greg.  TniWB,  1.  2,  c.  80,  p.  176.   Frcdeg.  Epit.  c.  21,  p.  400.    Gcsta,  reg.  fraiw,  c  16,  p.  86J.  Bo- 

rico  gcsta  fraofl^  1 8,  p.  0.  Aimnoi.  Morneh.  floriac,  c.  15  et  16,  p.  89.  Chroo.  de  St.  Denya,  i.  1,  e,  19, 
p.  170. 
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whom  the  superior  talents  of  a  brave  and  victorious  warrior  had  united.  Clovis 
seemed  well  adapted  to  ro-eonstitute  a  similar  confederation.  Thus  did  this  captain 
of  a  petty  people  suddenly  find  himself,  after  the  victory  of  Tolbiac,  general  of  a 
great  army.    The  confederatioii  of  the  Alemanni  had  acknowledged  mm  as  t!ieir 
diae^  but  the  social  bond  was  verj'  loose,  and  those  who  bore  the  nanic  of  AKi- 
manni  did  not  all  join  the  Franks.   Some  had  penetrated  into  Noricuiii,  others  into 
Italy,  where  they  placed  tin  insoK  us  under  the  authority  of  Theodori( ,  kin<i;  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  who,  m  493,  had  founded  a  new  monarchy-  in  Italy  upon  tlie  ruins  of 
that  of  Odoacer ;  others  had  not  vet  abandoned  their  antient  abode  beyond  the 
Bhine.    Clovis  only  commanded  those  who  had  entered  Gaul.    However  their 
nnion  with  tlie  Salian  Franks  rendered  liini  already  very  snperior  in  power  to  the 
other  kings  of  his  nation,  who  were  belbre  his  eijuals. 

The  victory  of  Tolbiac  had  placed  Clovis  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Germanic 
ocmfederation ;  bat  his  conversion  alone  could  secure  to  him  the  goodwill  and 
obedience  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  his 
empire.  Clovis  tlierefore  ha.stencd  to  accomplish  the  \()\v  winch  he  liatl  made  to 
Clotilda  and  to  her  god.  lu  order  that  this  change  ol  religion  should  be  useful  to 
him,  it  was  necesaaiy  that  his  soldiers  should  also  consent  to  embrace  the  faith  which 
he  was  about  to  profess.  He  caus(>d  St.  Uemegius,  bishop  of  Keims,  to  come  to 
him,  and  he  in  concert  with  Clotilda  preached  the  new  faith  to  them.  The  saint 
spoke  Latin,  which  was  at  that  period  the  language  only  of  the  Gauls.  Tlie 
Franks  ^ncrally  only  understood  the  Tudesc  language ;  the  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  did  not  prore  difficnlt.  The  maflnifiooioe  of  the  catholie  inrovship^  the 
beauty  of  its  churches,  the  riches  of  its  ^ergy,  and  the  beli^  of  the  people  in 
miracles,  struck  the  l»arbarian  soliliera  with  res[x>ct.  Much  tlio  fTcater  part  of  the 
nation,  that  is  to  say,  three  thousand  wannors,  consented  to  ix-ceive  baptism  with 
their  chief,  and  St.  Reme^us,  in  the  cathedral  of  lieims,  on  Christmas  day,  49G, 
assuming  towards  his  disciple  the  tone  of  a  master,  said  to  him,  in  sprinklmg  over 
him  the  lustred  water,  in  presence  of  the  armv  :  "Bow  do\^'n  thv  head,  O 
SicuTuber  I  with  humility.  Adore  what  thou  hast  burnt,  and  bun  whidk  thou  hast 
adored.** 

By  a  singular  destiny,  Clovis  was  at  this  jKiriod  the  only  civilized  or  barbarian 
king  wbo  professed  the  orthodox  faith.  The  anperor  Anastasius,  in  the  East,  had 
fallen  into  some  obscure  error  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  ;  Thcodoric  the 
Great,  who  had  just  founded  in  Italv  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Visigoths  at  Toulouse ;  Gondcbod  ana  Godegisil,  kings  of  the  Bui^^undians, 
I^asamond,  king  of  the  African  Vandals ;  the  king  of  the  Suevians  in  Spam,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  were  all  Arians.  The  more  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Jf'sus,  and  of  his  equality  with  his  Father,  astonished  reason,  the  more  important  it 
became  to  the  clergy,  and  it  was  dear  to  the  people.  The  Arians  were  supposed 
to  commit  the  most  deadly  ofi'ence  against  the  founder  of  religion  when  they  recog- 
nised him  as  inforior  to  the  Creator;  and  the  whole  of  the  christian  faith  seemed 
then  to  consist  in  a  just  interpretation  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity.  The  conva-- 
sion  of  Clovis  was  aday  trimnph  for  the  Gauls,  and  for  the  whole  catholic  clergy. 
A  new  Constantino  assumed  the  defence  of  the  church,  and  from  persecuted,  it 
promised  to  become  persecutor. 

The  pope  Anastasius  addressed  a  letter  to  Clovis  from  Rome  to  congratulate  him, 
and  A  Vitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  feeling  already  how  important  the  conversion  of  so 
valianl  a  king  udgtA  be  to  all  the  Gallic  dergy,  wrote  to  him :  Yowr  faith  is  our 


^4)  Qng.  Tonii,  1. 8» «.  81,  p.  177. 
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victory.^  In  fact,  in  the  Gallic  towns^  which,  dismembered  from  the  empire^  had 
not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  barharians,  a  rich  and  powerful  clercr}',  seconded  by  the 
superstition  oi  the  people,  had  replaced  all  the  other  powers  ol"  the  state.  The 
bishop,  the  first  citizen  of  the  town,  was  the  oracle  of  the  municipality,  frequently 
its  dwaf ;  and  he  arrogated  to  himself  al!  the  functions  of  the  counts,  whom  the 
emperor  no  longer  appointed.  The  kings  of  the  Visigoths  had  practised  some  per- 
secutions arrainst  the  catholics  ;  the  paramount  interest  of  the  Gauls  therefore  was, 
not  towfall  into  their  hands ;  their  most  natural  poUcy  was  to  choose  a  warlike 
defonder. 

A  chapter  of  Frocopius,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Gothic  War,  gives  us  the  only 
notions  which  have  reached  us,  upon  the  alliance  which  a  siinilar  religious  faith, 
caused  between  the  Franks  and  the  Gauls.  It  informs  us  that  the  Americans,  shut 
up  with  the  Franks,  aller  being  attacked  by,  aud  valiantly  repulsed  tliem,  accepted 
iheir  alGance;  they  agreed  to  unite  and  be  as  one  i^ple,  governed  by  the  same 
laws ;  at  the  same  time  the  Boman  soldiers,  who  were  dispersed  in  the  different 
provinces  of  Gaul  and  being  no  lon^^r  able  to  communicate  witli  old  or  new  Eonie, 
were  equally  incorporated  with  the  anny  and  nation  of  tlie  Franks,  wh(>se  power 
they  suddenly  increased.  As  the  greater  part  of  theiu  were  of  barbarian  or  Ger- 
man origin,  they  had  not  much  trouble  in  miitin|;r  themselves  to  a  people  widi 
whmn  they  had  a  community  of  langua^  and  manners.'*  It  is  true,  no  trace  of 
this  ^at*event  remains  in  any  o£  the  historians  of  France^  nor  in  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  barbarian  people. 

However,  from  the  moment  of  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  we  see  the  chief  of  three 
tiiousand  warriors  become  the  sovereign  of  the  finest  portion  of  GauL  Between 
the  years  497  and  500,  a  space  of  time  in  which  Gre^ry  of  Tours  does  not  place 
any  event,  every  remnant  of  the  Roman  dominion  disappcarcrl :  and  all  the  pro» 
vinceSy  which,  whether  conf^erated  or  dispersed,  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  any  barbarian,  became  a  part  of  the  monaidiy  of  the  Franks.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifm  century,  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Western  empire,  the  tloniinions  of  Clo%is  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Loire, 
where  it  wns  liounded  by  tliose  of  the  Visigoths ;  unto  the  Rhone,  where  it  was 
bounded  by  Burgundy ;  and  unto  the  Khiue,  where  it  was  bordered  by  the  Ale- 
manniy  or  by  other  Franks.  The  oonvnsion  of  Olovis  had  made  him  chief  of  all 
the  Romans ;  Iiis  perfidy  ought  to  have  raised  him  above  all  the  l)ar1)arlans.  We 
shall  see  in  the  following  chapter  how  he  succeeded  in  causini:  all  his  relations  to  be 
put  to  death,  in  order  to  remain  solo  chief  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks;  how  he 
orecinitated  the  ruin  of  a  EurguncUan  king  antl  a  monarch  of  tlie  Visigoths,  and 
now  Be  accomplished  the  work  which  his  victory  at  Tdbiac  had  commenced. 


CHAPTER  V. 

END  OF  THE  KEI(;N  OF  CLOVIS  500-511. 

Clovis,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centur}-,  had  ranked  about  one-thinl  of  Gaid  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  but  die  sovereignty  of  these  new  masters,  neither 
resembled  that  of  the  Romans  or  that  of  die  kin^  of  our  days.  The  army  of 
the  barbarians  had  not  been  contented  with  oocapying  the  provinces  formeriy  dvi- 

(85)  Epis,  Anast.  et  Aviti  P.P.  ad  Cbolodor.  Ser.  ¥r.  t.  4,  p.  49,  80.  ftgl  crit,  in  Boroo.  An.  499.  (  9 
«l  10.  p.  457. 

(86)  Procop.  de  Bello  Goth.  L  1,  e.  12.  p.  23.  In  B^.  Veiwt.  ei  t.  2.  p.  80,  in  Scr.  (nnc.  Duboa»  t.  2, 
1. 4^  c.  8.  p.  447. 
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Used,  and  which  preserved  much  of  the  Femains  of  their  superior  or^HuIzation ; 
this  armj  had  taken  possession  there,  of  all  authority,  and  cmtivaUxi  tlieui  on  its 
Ofm  ftooonnt.  Clovis  was  the  chief  of  these  barbarians,  whom  the  provindals 
always  rejrardcd  as  foreigners.  He  was  the  kijig  of  the  men,  not  of  the  country. 
He  nimself  could  scarcrly  piint  out  the  frontiers  of  liis  monarchy.  His  fixed 
authority,  was,  properly  speaking,  only  over  the  Fraukisii  soldiers,  who  were 
always  cantonned  at  a  snort  dufcanoe  fiom  his  person,  always  ready  to  follow  him 
in  fresh  battles ;  yet  he  could  look  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  provinces  mi  the 
!:  ft  bank  of  the  ilh  ine,  as  a  new  France  founded  by  himself,  in  which  every  one 
trembled  before  his  Franks  and  obeyed  the  ir  orders.  He  had  no  particular  attach- 
ment either  to  the  Gauls  or  Romans,  wlio  iidiabited  tiiosie  pronnces  previous  to 
his  invasion.  He  was  not  their  magistrate^  but  their  conqueror ;  he  dia  not  expect 
fidehty  from  them,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he  owed  tnem  any  other  protection 
than  that  which  resulted  to  his  own  interest,  by  causing  the  cessation  of  their 
^eR^^!tanre. 

The  army,  wliich  coni>tituted  his  sti'ength,  Ikad  considerably  iiicrcjwed  since  the 
victory  of  l^oUnac ;  it  was  not  now  composed  of  only  three  or  fbur  thousand  waiv- 
riors,  aa  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  or  on  that  of  his  baptism  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rt  ims :  tlie  in<'st  warlike  soldiers  of  all  the  Prankish  tribes  had  mnged  themselves 
under  the  coioui-i>  of  the  chief  who  had  conducted  tlie  Salians  to  so  man^  great 
victtnies  ;  the  army  of  the  Alemanni  had  at  the  same  period  incorporated  with  his; 
in  fine,  all  the  barbarians  that  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  and  who  had  pi'eviously 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  or  who  had  been  retained  ui  the  service  of  Siagrius, 
and  of  various  Armorican  cities,  no  longer  finding  nny  pri  ffM-r  or  count  of  the 
emmre  to  offer  them  pay,  had  come  to  increase  the  battalions  oi  the  Franks. 

llieae  battalions  were  alwaysuidted  in  llie  tame  army.  Clovis  did  not  feel  hlm« 
self  sufficiently  master  of  the  country  where  ha  had  ied  diem,  to  distribute  hia 
soldiei*s  over  tlie  whole  extent  of  tlie  provinces,  to  restore  them  to  agrieulture,  or 
to  give  thnn  domestic  interests,  which  are  irreconcileahle  to  arailitarv  Ute.  This 
alteration  coiimienced  at  most  with  the  rising  generation,  when  the  companions  of 
the  conqueror,  feelinc  the  approadi  of  dkl  age,  asked  fer  repose.  As  to  Clovis,  he 
was  satisfied  with  lodgingtne  Franks  among  the  Gallic  proprietors,  under  the  same 
conditions  on  w  liieh  t1  lie  Koman  soldiers  had  ahvady  Innm  lodged;  he  ga^*'  the 
barbarian  the  rights  of  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  Roman ;  wliich  was  ahnost 
authorizing  him  to  live  there  at  discretion.  The  Frankish  battahons  were  quartered 
at  a  short  oistanoe  firam  the  castle  where  Clovis  established  his  residence.  In  winter 
he  allowed  them  to  extend  their  lodgings  a  little^  in  order  to  relieve  the  country ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  weather  hofjnnr  milder,  as  soon  as  it  wa.«i  possible  to  take  tjie 
field,  the  Franks  assembled  on  tiie  tield  of  Mars,  where  the  nation  appeared  in  its 
splendoui-,  because  in  this  camp,  the  whole  nation  was  gathered  together.* 

Aniieot  historians  no  where  explain  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the 
Fnuiks;  but  the  oonCBtenation  of^ events  which  they  hand  down  to  us,  exhibits  for 
a  NonV-*  of  vcarf,  the  assembling  of  the  nation  round  its  chief.  Even  at  this  day 
a  government  exists,  not  very  remote,  which  may  ser\'e  to  make  us  comprehendL 
w£tt  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  the  au^on  of  the  Chronicles  have  n^lectod  to  set 
fivtiL  Tbe  bey  of  Algiers,  seconded  by  twdve  or  thirteen  Levantine  janissaries, 
reigns  over  a  country  more  extensive  than  France  under  Clovis,  and  inhabited  by 
five  millions  of  snbjert"^  who  ahhorhis  yoke.  Clovis  had,  perhaps,  fifteen  thousand 
warriors.  Ail  the  asiieiubiies  of  which  we  have  spoken  could  sciu-cely  exceed  that 
mnnber ;  fer  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  tiie  extreme  diminutiveness  of  all  the  lurmies, 

*  Thu  aoaoal  oMeoibl^'  was  held  io  the  moDth  of  March ;  thqr  rrjwircd  tbilher  wi(h  arms  aod  baggage, 
md;  to  take  the  Add,  for  the  ajrmf  and  tlie  people  were  the  mow  thing.  It  wet  e  militerr  eHemUy,  s  levinr. 
T^(1mil<«n,  Etste  (en.  1. 4i. 

vaL.  I.  K 
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during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  ilis  dominion  extended  over  a  space  of 
nearly  eight  thotuand  square  lesgaes,  [21,d33  sqiuure  miles,]  now  inhabited  by  at 
least  Vi^,M It  millions  of  nun,  but  which  probablj' ^d  not  then  contain  more  than  six 
or  <  ]  Ait  hundred  thousand.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  like  Clons,  is  only  an  elective 
captain  of  an  insubordinate  militia,  whilst  he  reigns  despotically  over  the  Moors 
or  the  contjuercd  people.  Like  tlie  king  of  the  Franks,  the  Dcy  of  Algiers  rarely 
leaves  his  capital,  in  which,  or  near  which,  the  janisanes  are  always  assembled  in 
military  array :  yet  his  orders,  and  those  of  the  lowest  effendi,  are  revered  in  the 
whole  of  Manrit!«nia.  The  weight  of  the  sovereion  amiy  is  felt  to  the  verj-  exti^e- 
mity  of  the  empire,  because  it  is  imited,  whilst  if  the  jauisaries  of  the  present  day, 
or  Franks  of  former  days,  were  dispersed  over  the  pro\'inces;  if  dtner  of  them 
af(ain  became  cultivators,  and  had  found  himself  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
quered people,  and  at  a  great  di>tance  from  liis  companions  in  arms,  he  would  soon 
have  been  orcnvhelmed  by  the  number  of  those  over  whom  he"  should  have 
attempted  to  command. 

The  Roman  empoora  had  always  fonnd  vacant  lands  in  Gaul  to  distribute  to 
their  soldiers.  The  disastrous  wnrs  w  hich  had  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  em])ire 
had  destrored  numerous  families  of  proprietors,  and  considerably  augmented  the 
landed  projterty,  of  which  the  prince  could  dispose.  Even'  time  that  a  Frank 
retiml  from  sen  ice  or  demanded  rest,  it  could  not  have  been  difHeult  to  satisiy 
him,  by  a  grant  of  one  of  these  vacant  farms ;  it  is  not  verv^  probable  that  the 
barbarian  would  show  a  great  respect  for  ])roperty,  when  a  farm  which  suited  a 
soldier  happened  to  be  occupied.  Acconbufr  to  the  liarbariaii  laws,  similar  grants 
of  lands  are  designated  sortes ;  and  it  is  these  possessions,  acquiretl  by  the  sword, 
and  guaranteed  to  the  national  soldiers,  that  are  alluded  to  in  the  celebrated  law, 
by  wdiich  no  Salic  land  can  pass  to  women.*  But  the  Franks  were  not  a  people 
that  had  emigrated  with  their  whole  families,  like  the  Goths  and  the  Burgundians. 
Their  wives,  children,  and  old  men  had  not  followed  Clovis  ;  they  liad  remained 
on  theii'  antient  possession  on  the  Waal  and  the  Khine,  or  in  the  pro%  nice  of 
Toumay*  The  adventurers  alone  had  finrmed  their  militaiy  body,,  which  they 
always  oanttdered  as  an  anny,  and  not  a  colony.  Thmr  laws  preserve  no  traces  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  dn  ided  the  Roman  pro|)erty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Visigoths,  on  establishing  themselves 
in  Gaul,  had  caused  two-thirds  of  the  laud  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  ceded 
to  diflm.  Donbtless,  the  part  which  they  took  themselves,  was  particnkrly 
viable  for  j>asturage ;  the  only  rural  property  \\  hich  they  would  have  been  able 
to  preserve  in  their  lonix  miirnitions  was  their  Hocks,  wliieh  j>rol)a1)lv  followed 
the  army.  At  the  |vriod  of  their  establishment,  tliey  had  eagerlv  fixed  tlieir 
abode  iu  the  wild  pastures  of  the  ilomans.  This  spoliation  however  did  not  excite 
the  Tanquished  with  the  resentment  that  mieht  nave  been  expected,  arising  no 
doubt  from  the  cdrcnmstance,  that  diey  considered  tibey  were  losing  a  propearty  of 
which  they  coidd  no  longer  make  use ;  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  conquerors.  The 
Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  dispersed  themselves  over  the  provinces,  they  ceased 
to  form  an  army  in  order  once  more  to  become  a  people ;  they  occupied  themselves 
idely  with  their  rural  labours  and  their  property,  the^  had  ceased  to  have  any 
eagerness  and  almost  any  aptitude  for  war.  In  those  wluch  shortly  after  broke  out 
between  them  and  the  Franks,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  was  always  mnarkable; 
it  was  beotuse  they  were  still  soldiers,  and  fought  against  peasants. 

After  the  CKm()nest  of  the  barbarians  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountiy  continued  to 
be  designated  Romans,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  laws.  The  greater  part 
(tf  them  retired  to  the  towns,  where  they  felt  themselves  better  protected  from  the 


(1)        Salira.  tit.  62,  let  92,  p.  166,  201. 
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fioecse  of  the  soldiers,  i  here  were  to  be  iomxd  the  high  clergy,  and  all  those  whom 
the  writers  of  the  time  called  nobles^  an  expression,  which  implied  among  them  su- 
periority of  fortnne  rather  than  of  birth.  The  authors  of  almost  all  the  Hves  of 
the  saints  have  taken  care  to  inibrm  us  that  their  heroes  helongeil  to  that  nobility-. 
It  did  not  however  constitue  an  order  in  society ;  hut  the  more  the  libertv  and  the 
dignity  of  the  wealthy  lioman  was  compromised  by  the  dominion  of  a  barbarian 
aastefy  the  more  he  sought  to  satisfy  his  owq  vanity  by  reminding  himself  of  the 
rank  which  he  w^oukl  have  occapied  in  civil  aodetj.*  Only  the  ooloniats  and  slaves 
^ntinued  to  live  in  fields. 

But  if  the  Gauls  per^istcd  un  lrr  the  government  of  the  Franks  in  deciding  their 
contests  by  Roman  law,  and  takmg  as  arbitrators  of  all  their  interests,  eitlier  the 
coriae  of  their  cit^,  whose  anthorily  seemed  to  be  founded  npon  a  popnlar  mission,  or 
the  Inahop  of  theur  town,  who  was  always  of  Gallic  extra c-t ion  :  when  tliey  needed 
any  protection  against  a  Frankish  soldier,  it  was  to  the  barbarian  laws  tliat  they  were 
reduced  to  have  reconrse.  Tlie  Franks  had  brought  witli  tljein  from  the  t(»rests  of 
Germany,  a  co<le  of  law,  originally  drawn  up  beibre  jurists  or  judges  of  theSalian 
coontry.  This  code  which  haid  heok  composed  during  the  time  that  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  destined  were  pagans,  reci  u  t^Hl  from  the  Franks  several  succes.sive 
modiBcations.  It  has  been  |»vo>f' r\  cd  uiider  the  title  of  the  Salic  law,  not,  it  is 
true,  such  as  it  wa.s  in  the  tiuie  of  Clo\  is,  but  such  as  the  Merovini:^*an  kinijs 
pubUslied  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sulic  law  is  intended  to  repair  the  rural 
oamages  ooounitted  among  an  agricultural  people ;  crimes  ate,  however,  punished 
by  some  laws,  and  it  was  solely  to  thdr  protection  that  the  Bcnnan  subjects  of 
Clons  were  reduced.' 

All  offence,  without  exception,  were,  by  the  Salic  law,  punislied  with  pecuniary 
fines ;  they  were  proportioned  to  the  ma^itude  and  nature  of  the  oflence.  The 
latter  was  measured  by  certain  rules  sometimes  puerile.  But  in  the  most  serious  of 
all,  homicide,  the  law  rec[iiired  a  fine  of  double  the  value  for  the  death  of  a  Frank 
or  of  a  barbarian,  than  for  that  of  a  Roman.  The  SaUc  law  established  two 
d^re^  among  the  Franks  and  three  among  the  Romans.  The  fine  for  the  homi* 
dcM  Antroetian  or  Fhmk  of  a  distinguisned  rank  was  six  hundred  gdden  soHdi, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  homicide  of  a  ^e  barbarian.*  The  fne  for  the  homicide 
of  a  Roman  proprietor  was  one  hundred  solidi ;  but  if  he  liad  the  honor  of  being 
the  puest  of  the  kintr,  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  his  table,  the  compaction  for  the 
person  w  iio  killed  hiai  was  raised  to  three  hundred  golden  soUdi.  Tne  fine  for  the 
iiomictde  of  a  Boman  tributary  was  seventjr  solidi.  The  law  another  tribe  of 
Franks,  the  Ripuarians,  established  nearly  the  same  proportions;  but  it  assimi- 
lated a  priest,  with  the  guest  of  a  ktn^  and  fixed  at  tbree  hundred  golden  8olidi| 
the  composition  for  such  a  homicide.* 

At  tirst  Clovis  fixed  his  residence  at  Soissons,  and  it  was  near  this  town  that 
he  kept  his  armj,  when  it  was  not  called  out  upon  any  expedition.*  He  afterwards 
chose  Faris  for  his  abode,  where  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the  apostles  St* 
Peter  and  3t.  Paul.  But  the  epoch  at  which  that  town  passed  into  his  power  is 


(2)  Sandus  Eptadios  an^«to<1nnrn<iis  civis  .  .  .  pAnntibn*  sccuudum  sxriili  drgnitatem  non  niinunis,  s«d 
bene  ingenais,  ceoioa        substuntia  locupletatis.    Vita  npiid  linbbeam,  t.  2,  ct  .Scr.  Fr.  t.  3.  p.  380. 

Stnctw  StoodM  ...  a  diri  itriiM  nniiMa  «QtDjiut :  hq'aa  pater  LaUa  untu  de  BardigalM  dvitati*  fii. 
WRbatettHiL  VHa  aimd  BofudinKN.   S  MntU ;  et  in  Scr.  Fr.  t.  8,  p.  888. 

Sanrto*  Jolianttc^.  al)I):is  Keomacnsis  nobilitatcm  generis,  nobilitate  adornavit  nu-nt^  Srr  Pr.  t.  8,  p.  887. 
*  M.  Gnermnl  (quoted  by  Thierry,  Rec.  des  Merov.  2.  8,  edit.  1S42)  gives  the  actual  value  of  the  MdidiM  at 
8A  ^  (9  fr.  28  e.)  equal  to  3/.  19;.  W.  of  our  present  money. 

(8)  Lex  Sftlica  sccnndura  rnrioi  coJirt  s,  Scr.  Fr.  t.  4,  p.  120,  281. 

(4)  Lex  Satica,  dc  horuicidiis  ingcDuoram,  tit.  44,  p.  147.  17&,  196.  280.  Lex  Biponianim,  tit.  9  at  10, 
p  2U7,  tit.  36,  p.  241. 

(5)  Saacti  Bwn^i  vita  ab  Hiacman)  epiac  p.  877j  S78>  Set.  Ft.  t.  8. 
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uncertain,  and  the  coujectures  by  which  the  abb^  iJubos  iixes  it  in  the  yeai'  497 
only  rest  on  fiibulona  wntew.* 
uk  the  other  towns  subjected  to  his  govennnent,  Olovis  sent  a  Fnnkish  olBoer  as 

his  lieutenant,  to  whom  the  hiws  mve  the  title  of  grafio,  whieli  is  renrnrdod  as  equi- 
valent to  the  difTiiity  of  count.  .Mppointod  Franks  to  preside  at  the  assemblies 
where  justice  was  administeretl,  and  to  corivspond  with  the  government ; '  but  he 
changed  nothing  in  die  nranidpal  administration,  which  he  nad  found  established 
before  him.  Lvcry  city  preserved  its  curiae,  its  own  customs  and  nsag^  and  a 
Koman  ma<i;istrate  whom  Marculftis,  in  his  formula,  calls  the  defender^  was  placed 
by  his  brother  citizens  at  tlie  head  of  the  municipal  government.* 

Clovis  had  scarcely  finished  reducing  the  Komau  provinces,  which  had  not  yet 
borne  the  yoke  of  any  other  barbarian  pco[)le  under  his  command,  than  he  thought 
of  disputing  with  the  Bm^gondians  and  the  Yisiffoths,  those  wherein  they  had  eatep 
Wished  themselves.  His  army  maintained  itself  entirely  by  war ;  his  soldiers  en- 
riched themselves  only  by  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished ;  and  in  order  to  continue 
reigning  over  the  Franks  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  always  leading  them  Crom 
victory  to  victory. 

The  first  attack  of  Ciovis  was  directed  against  the  Burgundians ;  tlieir  kingdom 
extended  alone  the  Baone,  and  the  Rhone,  and  included  the  two  Burgundies, 
Switzerland,  Dauphiny  and  Provence.  The  nation  was  governed  by  two  brothers, 
Gondebod  and  Grodegesil ;  bat  Gondebod  after  having  caused  the  death  two  of 
his  brotliers,  had  bea)me  in  his  turn  the  object  of  the  mistrust  and  hatred  of  the 
fourtli.  This  latter,  Godegosil  who  generally  resided  at  Geneva  sent  deputies 
secretly  to  Clovis,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  him,  in  order  to  despoil  Gondebod 
of  his  states.  Itj  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Franks,  Gotlegesii  couid  cause  himself 
to  be  acknowledgsd  sole  king  of  the  Burgundians,  he  promised  to  piy  tribute  to 
Clovis.  These  conditions  being  accepted  in  the  year  500,  Clovis  mvaded  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  head  of  his  Franks.  Gondebod,  far  from  siispectini^  his  brotlicr's 
treason,  asked  his  assistance,  in  order  to  sustain  a  national  war,  in  common.  In 
fact,  the  two  Burgundian  princes,  at  the  head  of  their  troop^  met  Clovis  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Oosche,  near  Dijon,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  at 
this  moment  Godegesil  joined  the  national  mtmj  against  whom  he  had  promised 
to  fight.  The  elder  of  the  Burgundian  princes  was  completed'  defeated  ;  he  fled 
before  the  conqueror  towards  the  banks  ot  the  Bhdne,  and  he  did  not  think  himseil 
safo  till  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Avignon. 

Godegesil  had  promised  the  Franks  a  province  and  a  tribute,  he  thought  that  at 
this  price  he  had  secured  the  monarchy  of  tlie  Burgundians  to  himself,  and  made 
his  entry  in  triumph  into  Vienne  his  new  capital.  During  this  time  Clovis  pur«;ued 
Gondebod.  He  approached  Avignon  with  the  intention  of  besieging  it ;  but  the 
barbarians  of  G^ermany,  who  had  already  mined  ao  many  strov^dds,  had  never 
entered  any  of  them  but  through  the  cowardice  or  negligence  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Bnr£rundians  shewed  themsrU  :  s  dispose<l  for  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  Clo^^s, 
to  intimidate  them  preferred  rootinsjj  up  the  vines,  beating  down  the  olive  trees,  and 
burning  all  the  houses  of  the  surrounJing  countiy,  to  attacking  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non, which  he  could  not  have  reduced.  AA^  continuing  these  devastations  for 
several  days,  he  listened  to  tiie  suggessions  of  Aridius,  Gondebod^s  counsellor  who 
had  repaired  to  him  in  disguise,  and  offered  him  tribute  in  his  master's  name. 
"  This  very  Aridius,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours,     was  a  merry  relator  of  fable,  bold 


(6)  Viu  8.  GcDovcfH-,  spud  BoDndU,  8  JmmA  te.  fir.  1 8«  p.  865. 
f7)  LuSd.  tiL  58,  57.  eipM. 

d)  Hindi  nMOidri  fonni].  I.  2,  i  87,  «t  8er.  fk*  i  4.  p.  600.  Tlin  §anuU  »  iotended  to  eoofide  io 
(he  archires  of  the  caria  a  will  made  Moofdii^ l« tin  RoBMi  km  mad  to  iinwt  ft  wHh  Ike  mniBifil  «Qtbafity 
which  wM  to  rendor  ii  ezeeotor/. 
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in  counsel,  just  iit  jndgment,  and  faithful  towards  tliose  who  tmsted  in  him."  A 
treaty  was  tnrough  hb  intercession  signed  by  the  two  people,  and  the  Bargundiaus 
mga^ed  to  pay  a  tribate  to  the  FnuiKS.* 

A  oarbanan  people  is  fitter  to  make  conquests,  than  to  jM^sorve  a  conqiiered 
country.  They  marched  eaprcrly  with  the  armies ;  bnt  they  soon  grew  tired  of 
garrisons.  After  the  treaty  of  Avignon,  Clovis  encamped  his  army  between  Paris 
snd  Soissons*  He  left  aniong  the^Burgandians  only  a  small  number  of  Frank* 
who  were  attached  to  Godegesil.  He  liad  scarcely  withdrawn,  when  Crondebod 
resolved  to  bo  rcvoiirfcd  for  tlio  treason  of  his  Ijrother.  lie  went  to  hc?if'«]^c'  him  at 
Vienne  ;  the  Burgundiaus  nrefern-d  jninini:;  him  who  had  defended  the  national 
independence,  to  the  one  who  had  cuuiuromised  it.  An  architect  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Vienne  by  Godegesil,  vntn  a  view  <^  getting  rid  <tf  as  man^nteloH 
monthfl  as  possible,  opened  to  the  beaiegeny  the  entrance  to  an  aqueduct,  which 
communicated  between  the  town  and  coimtrv*.  The  Ijcsieged,  astonished  to  hear 
the  enemy's  trumpets  witfiin  their  walls,  were  frightened,  and  abandone<l  tlieir  posts. 
The  town  was  taken,  and  Gondebod  using  his  victory  like  a  barijarian,  caused 
Godegesil  to  be  dragged  from  the  chuxdi  wfiere  he  had  taken  refuge  and  roassaered 
him,  w  ith  the  bishop  who  had  ^^veii  him  an  asylum.  He  caused  all  the  senatoin 
who  had  seconflnrl  his  brother,  and  all  the  Burfrtindian  chiefs  who  had  embraced  his 
cause,  to  V>o  seized  and  put  to  death  by  honible  tortures.  The  Franks  attached 
to  GodegesiJ,  alone  were  spared.  They  had  all  taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  where 
thejr  intended  to  defend  theoudvee.  Gondebod  promised  to  spare  thdr  liv^  he 
afterwards  sent  thotn  as  prisoners  to  Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths.' 

Bv  the  death  of  liis  brother  (in  501)  GondebcKl  found  hiraselt  sole  master  of  the 
whole  of  Burgundy,  which  was  then  equal  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
But,  rendeiea  mora  dreomspeet  by  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  ne  sought  to  support 
his  anlliority  by  ^^viiig  his  countenance  to  the  Romans,  who  formed  the  most  nume- 
rous and  richest  part  of  his  subjeets.  His  (h)minion  extended  over  pro"\nnces  which 
the  bnrbnrinns  had  entered  at  a  later  period,  and  which  they  had  ravaged  less  than  the 
rest  ot  Gaul.  So  much  so,  liiat  all  the  great  towns  which  the  Romans  had  founded 
irace  stiil  in  existence^  and  sevend  of  mem  w&te  enriched  by  a  very  active  oom> 
nerce.  ^  Aries  and  litiafseiUe,  eepedallyy  were  very  opulent,  it  was  through  those 
cities  that  the  remnindcr  of  Gaul  was  pro%  idod  with  all  the  merchandize  of  the 
Levant  and  of  the  south.  Each  of  these  to\\ms  was  surrounded  by  stronnr  walls ; 
it  was  governed  by  it^  own  senate.  Common  dangers  had  comj)elled  thotu  to  have 
leooofee  to  the  same  means  of  d^noe.  Seme  public  spirit  nad  began  to  shew 
itself  in  those  cities  which  Mt  thdr  strengdi ;  they  formed  so  many  small  cepob- 
lics,  which  the  Bursnndinn  armj  was  to  spare  if  it  was  desirous  of  preserving  anjr 
authority  over  their  citizens. 

Twp  causes,  specially,  kept  up  an  antipathy  between  tiie  Romans,  and  the 
Burgundians  wbo  occupied  their  provinces :  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  die 
abiwe  of  military  power,  on  the  other.  Gondebod,  who,  in  sj)ite  of  his  atrocious 
conduct  with  reri^rd  to  his  brother,  possessed  the  talents  of  a  p*t?at  king,  tried  to 
suit  the  yoke  to  both  of  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  liimself  was  much 
attadied  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Arian  sect,  which  his  people  professed ;  in  fact  he 
sent  for  Avitui^  faiuop  of  Vienne,  and  announced  his  mtention  of  secretly  embrac- 
ing Catholicism,  re])resentin^  to  him  that  he  could  not  make  a  public  profession 
without  alieQAting  his  Burgundiaus,  who  alone  fonncd  his  inilitaiy  strength. 


(8)  Gm?.  Turon,  1.  2,  c.  82.  p.  ITS.  Marii  Epwc.  Avent.  chron.  p.  14.  Gert*  Kg.  fnae.  c.  1ft,  p.  652, 
Fredeft.  Ep.  c  22.  23,  p.  400.  Hincmaras  vita  S«ncti  Remigii,  t.  8.  p.  878.  Clnm.  de  St.  Dniyi,  1.  1,  c.20, 

„   (9)  Greg.  Tbioo,  1.  2.  c  88,  p.  179.   Mtfii  Epitc  Chron.  p.  U.    Frcdeg.  EpiU  e.  24,  p.  401. 
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Avitus  would  uut  vidld  to  thia  worldly  policy,  nor  would  Gondebod  make  a  public 
abjuntioa;  hat  the  latter  caused  bis  children  to  be  brought  up  by  ortnodoz 
bisliops,  and  thencefbftfa  he  treated  the  two  churches  witli  oijual  favour.'" 

The  puhlicition  of  tlie  Burpiindlan  laws,  which  was  also  the  work  of  Gondebod, 
ought  to  have  contributed  still  more  to  the  rocsonciliation  of  the  Gauls  to  their 
masters.  These  laws  of  Gondebod,  which  are  eidled  Gambettesj  are  the  most 
antieot  of  the  barbarian  codes,  of  which  the  text  has  been  prcsen  ed.'  They  con- 
tinued to  govern  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  the  meek 
Pe  debonnaircj,  who  repealed  them.  1  robalily  the  majority  of  these  laws  were 
already  flourishiujg  as  national  customs  amon^  the  Burgundians^  inai»mucii  as  in  , 
publishing  thnn  the  legislator  invoked  the  antient  constitution,  as  well  as  the  one 
in  actud  existence*  They  did  not  eminate  solely  from  i  I  authority,  but  from 
the  counts  and  great  men  of  tin  1  iTiL'''!<>Tn  ;  they  are  directed  to  all  the  civil  and 
military  officers  Burgundian  and  Kunian,"  ordering  these  to  conform  their  judg- 
ments to  them  la  every  case,  whether  between  Burgundians,  or  between  a  lioman 
and  a  Bn^gundian.  But  eveiy  time  that  the  cause  in  question  was  between  two 
Romans,  it  was  to  be  decided  by  the  Soman  law  alone.   In  every  tribunal,  a  Bur- 

fundian  and  Koman  roimt  were  charged  to  enforce  the  law^  and  ^e  <Mie  was  for- 
idden  ever  to  proceed  without  the  other.'' 
The  end  of  tue  Burguudian  law  constantly  appears  to  have  been,  to  protect  the 
Bmnan  against  the  oppression  of  bis  barbarian  guest  ffis  property,  reauoed»  it  is 
tm^  by  a  first  di^on,  was  thenc^rth  secur^,  as  well  as  that  the  conqueror. 
He  could  never  be  cited  before  any  tribunal,  unless  one  of  Ins  countrymen  sat  as 
judge ;  every  offence  against  a  lioman  was  punished  quite  as  i»everely  as  if  against 
a  Burgundian.  The  law,  which  almost  always  punished  by  fine,  establishes  three 
dasses  in  both  nations.  The  first  Burgundian  and  l^e  noble  Roman  formed  the 
highest,  the  free  men  in  either  nation  formed  the  second,  the  men  of  inferior  or 
tributary  condition  foiihed  the  third ;  Gondebod  did  not  establish  among  them 
those  humiliating  distinctions,  by  virtue  of  which,  with  the  Franks,  the  blood  of  the 
Roman  was  estimated  at  half  the  price  of  that  of  the  barbarian.  The  Ripnaiians, 
not  content  with  estimating  the  lile  of  a  Roman  at  half  the  price  of  that  of  a  Frank, 
had  taken  the  me<IIutn  value  between  these  two  fines  to  fix  the  j)rice  of  tlie  blood 
of  the  Burgundian,  the  Aleman,  tlie  Frisian,  the  Bavarian,  and  the  Saxon.  It 
cx>st  one  hundred  golden  soUdi  to  kill  a  lioman,  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  kill  a 
fineign  barbarian,  and  two  hundred  to  kill  a  BVank.*' 

ToB  Burgundians  did  not  as  a  return  adopt  this  inhospitable  law;  the  lile  of  a 
foreigner  was,  in  their  eyes,  as  sacred  as  that  of  one  ot  their  own  countrymen. 
However,  their  hospitality,  to  them  a  strin^nt  duty,  which  extr-nded  to  everybody, 
was  subject  to  strau^ze  restrictions,  according  to  the  laws  tiiiily -eight  and  thirty- 
nine  of  their  code.  It  ran  thus :  Whoever  diall  refuse  either  ms  roof  or  his 
hi  art?i  to  a  stranger  ho  may  come  to  hiuly  shall  pay  a  fine  of  thx^e  gold^  soildi ; 
he  shall  pay  six^  if  that  strange  has  been  a  guest  of  the  king ;  the  Buzgundian 


(10)  nrr-p.  Tnron.  1.  2,  c  34,  p.  ISO. 

{li)  The  law  of  the  Hurgmi Jifiiis  is  Jatfd  the  fourth  caleud  of  April  ('29(h  of  March)  flt  Lyon,  find  the  spfond 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  kintr,  who  in  one  niaiiu-script  is  railed  Gondebod,  and  in  tlic  other  Sij:ismoiui  ;  so  that 
the  promulgatioii  of  it  maj  in  the  fir»t  case  have  bvta  mude  in  502.  and  ia  the  aecond  in  518,  (Lex  Burguodioq, 
p.  255,  Ser.  ¥t.  t.  4.)   King  Emie  had  flrat  pablidwd  the  law*  «f  tim  VWgodui  m  etrty  m  tiie  year  406.  Bat 

that  nntient  code  hna  not  been  preserv'cd  :  that  whii  Ti  we  now  have  is  of  the  sercnth  centnn-  The  laws  of  the 
Franks,  of  the  Akmauui,  and  of  the  b&rhariaus,  such  aa  we  possess  were  published  only  unJcr  liie  descendauts 
of  Clevis. 

(]  1)  Sciant  itaqne  c^timatea,  oomitea,  oonailiarii.  domeatid^  et  miyores  domas  noatm  caooelUrii,  ct  tun 
Buigiudiopea  qoant  Bmunl,  cMtalam  tt  pagoran  oosiRe^  vbI  jndiow  depntrti  ouim  «Hud  iiwfftMt<%  ete.— 

Proeminm  Icgla  Burg.  t.  4,  p.  255. 

(12)  Legis  Borg.  proem,  p.  256.  (13)  Lex  Ripnahorum.  j.  B6,  p.  241. 
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of  whom  the  stranger  shall  have  craved  hospitality,  and  who,  instead  of  granting 
it,  shall  have  pfiintecl  ont  the  house  of  a  Roman,  shall  pay  three  solidi  to  that 
Homan,  and  three  solidi  fine ;  the  kings  iarmer  who  shall  have  refused  to  re> 
edve  a  stranger,  shall  be  punished  by  the  whip.  Bnt  he  who  shall  have  recemd 
a  foreigner  of  whatsoever  nation  he  may  be,  who  may  have  come  and  ahided  with 
him,  shall  be  bound  to  present  him  to  the  j'ucl]L;r,  to  be  examined,  to  make  him 
acknowledpre  by  tlie  aid  of  torture  to  whom  lio  belongs.  If  he  has  allowed  seven 
days  to  pass  without  doing  so,  and  if  the  foreigner  is  discovered  to  be  a  slave,  and 
Is  dumed  by  his  master,  he  who  shall  have  sheltered  him  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
duee  times  his  value,  tnili  s>  Imwever  this  slave  be  a  captive,  who,  escaping  from 
the  enemy  shall  be  on  his  way  home  to  his  masters,  his  parents,  or  his  native  soil."'* 
This  torture,  which  formed  a  neeessarv  j)art  of  tlie  hospitalitv  (»ffered  by  the  Bur- 
gundians,  was  a  consequence  of  the  syotem  of  slavery,  wliieli  their  laws  secured, 
and  perhaps  by  this  very  sanction,  they  thought  that  thev  protected  the  pr«)|>ortjr 
of  the  Roman.  A  penal  code,  founded  npon  fines,  could  neitlier  reach  the  slave 
nor  the  needy  ;  but  in  order  that  lie  who  possessed  nothing  should  not  be  exempt 
from  punishment,  the  Burgundian  law  converted  the  fine  into  corporeal  cliastise- 
ment,  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  lashes  of  the  whip  for  twelve  golden  solidi 
fine. 

The  law  of  the  Burgundians  had  not  only  regulated  the  rights,  and  proportioned 
them  to  the  pains  of  the  offence,  it  had  also  established  a  new  procedure,  which 
undoubtedly  must  have  inspired  tlie  Romans  with  more  fear  than  confidence.  Our 
experience  teaches  us,  bnt  too  well,  how  difficnlt  it  is  to  distinguish  truth,  in  the 
mulst  of  the  opposed  denials  of  two  parties.  This  difficulty  was  increased  for  the 
barbarian,  it  appeared  to  him  almost  insoluble,  and,  forced  to  lay  down  a  rule  for 
the  judge,  he  almost  invariably  had  recourse  to  the  miiaculous  intervention  of 
the  Divimty. 

The  Bnrgondians,  lOceaU  the  Germans,  were  convinced  that  eveiy  event  was 
immediately  directed  by  providence.    They  es]XK-i  illy  thou^t  that  the  saints  and 

relicts  took  j^ai-tit-ularly  care  to  ransc  their  authority  to  be  respected,  every  time  it 
was  invoked;  tliat  a  false  oath  was  inmiediately  punished  in  a  visible  manner,  and 
by  consequence  a  reprobate  would  not  dare  to  pegure  himselti  more  than  a 
beHever.  They  theretbre  allowed  the  oath  to  be  tendoed  to  the  accosed  who 
denied  a  crime,  they  offered  it  to  a  debtor  who  denied  a  debt^  and  they  loolCed 
npon  this  soU'inn  interpellation  as  a  first  judfjinent  of  God. 

Yet  the  frequency  of  i)er)in  ies  had  compelled  them  to  rovoke  in  doubt,  the 
certainty  of  divine  justice,  and  give  a  greater  security  to  nublic  order.  The  bar- 
harmn  ban  obliged  the  accused  or  the  defendant,  who  wvuied  to  repel  the  accusa- 
tion or  deny  the  debt,  not  only  to  swear  himsell^  to  support  what  he  had  affirmed, 
but  had  to  produce  tweb  e  and  sometimes  a  rrrcater  numoer,  of  his  relatives,  friends 
or  neighbonrs,  who  swore  with  him,  and  who  thus  attested  his  innocence  or  the 
truth  of  his  words.'*  These  sworn  securities  have  given  rise  to  juries.  They 
were  caUed  upon  to  attest  the  innocence  of  a  man,  or  of  iho  truth  of  a  hid,  wt 
which  purpose  they  were  obli|^  to  be  unanimous.  Before  they  to<^>k  their  oatby 
tbev  had  the  right  of  examinmg  the  circumstfttu  es  of  the  feet  on* which  the  judtre 
was  going  to  accept  their  testimony,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  its  trutli.  Thus 
an  aBaora  obU^tion  imposed  upon  the  accused,  and  which  is  repeated  in  alnioafc 
every  line  of  the.Bxpuaiian  law,  has  |^ven  birth  to  one  of  the  noblest  institutiona 
of  social  order. 

The  law  of  the  Burgundians  had  permitted  the  Roman,  as  well  as  the  barbarian, 
to  purge  himself  of  every  accusation,  by  the  oath  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  of 


(14)  las  Boiniia.  f  8S,  S9.  p.  m. 


(IS)  hn  Born,  f    p.  SS9. 
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twelve  of  his  near  relation-'.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  desirous  that  the  ndverse 
partj  should  stop  the  one  wliu  wished  to  swear,  before  he  had  taken  the  oath,  and 
.even  before  lie  Ind  entered  the  diurch,  to  appeal  to  llie  judgment  of  God.  In 
this  case,  the  judge  could  not  refuse  tlu>  two  parties  trial  hf  battle;  and  it  was 
upon  the  f]^oun(l  of  the  frc(Hienry  of  false  oallis,  that  tlic  legislature  ostalilislied 
this  more  o\>cn  form  of  j^rocedurc.  The  issue  of  the  battle,  was  however  looked 
upon  as  so  undeniable  a  iiroof  of  veracity,  that  those  who  had  sworn,  or  o^ered 
to  swear,  with  the  van^uisiied,  were  pnnisned  as  ialse  witnesses.**  The  mtroduo- 
tion  of  trial  by  battle  is  due  to  the  Burgimdian  laws :  they  are  not  authorized 
cither  by  tlie  laws  of  the  Salians,  ]>y  those  of  the  Ripnarians,  or  of  the  Visigoths. 
But  this  institution  was  too  much  in  aceordance  with  the  sentiment^  and  prejudices 
of  the  baibarian  people,  not  to  be  pixjiTiiptly  atloptetl.  The  wager  of  battle  soon 
formed  a  part  of  the  procedure  of  tiie  Sranks  and  of  all  tiie  other  people  of  the 
middle  ages.  There  was  not  a  man  of  honor  wlio  did  not  prefer  to  escape  the 
subtleties  of  the  law^'crs  by  these  means.  Trial  by  battle  dispensed  witli  torture, 
which,  according  to  the  Burgundian  law,  could  only  be  applied  to  slaves.  When 
trial  battle  was  abolished,  torture  was  substituted,  ana  the  freeman  was  not 
exempt  from  it ;  between  these  two  means  of  searching  after  truth,  we  do  not 
know  which  is  the  most  afasnid,  but  that  of  the  times  which  are  called  civilized^  is 
doubtless  most  cruel. 

The  concessions  wliich  Gondebod  had  made  to  his  Roman  subjects  consolidated 
his  tfanme  during  ihe  remainder  of  the  life  of  OIotis.  He  does  not  appear  during 
Aat  space  of  time  to  have  had  any  other  wars  to  sustain  against  the  Franks ;  but 
the  Burgundian  king  was  threatened  on  another  side,  by  a  neigliboiir  still  more 
powerful ;  this  was  the  great  Theodoric^  who,  in  493,  had  founded  in  Tt;i]y  the 
monarchy  of  the  Ostro^ths,  and  who  gathered  strength  to  extend  his  duinmion 
also  over  Southern  Ga3. 

Theodoric,  by  submitting  the  antient  seat  of  the  Western  Empire  to  his  laws, 
pretended  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  emperors ;  he  looked  upon 
Daul  as  owing  a  sort  of  obedience  to  him.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  fii*st  allied  to 
Clovis  gainst  Goudebod,  but  that,  wishing  to  leave  those  tw  o  kings  to  reciprocally 
weaken  themselves  by  their  oombats,  he  had  stopped  his  troops  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war :  he  had  alrendy  obtained  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quisher!.  History,  at  this  period,  is  covered  witli  an  impenetrahlc  darkness,  and 
we  do  not  know  liow  Provence,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Burmmdians,  passed 
to  the  Visigoths,  whether  it  was  the  hruit  of  the  alliance  of  Theouoric  %vith  Clovis^ 
or  the  prioe  at  whidi  Gondebod  purdiased  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Italy.  We 
only  see  at  the  commencement  of  the  sizlii  century,  the  new  monarchy  of  the 
Ostrogoths  extending  itself  to  the  Rhone,  and  Th<H>doric,  who  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Alaric  H.  king  oi  the  Yisigotius  of  Toulouse,  became  a 
neignbonr  of  his  son-in-law.*^ 

The  Visigoths  and  the  Ostrogoths  glorified  themselves  on  having  the  same 
origin  ;  they  resembled  one  another  in  manners,  language,  the  superiority  of  their 
civilization,  and  the  profession  of  Arianism.  Thev  sought  to  tighten  the  bonds  by 
whicii  they  were  united.  At  the  same  time,  Theodonc  the  Great,  was  eager  to 
•rouse,  amonii;  the  solnects  of  Romei,  tiie  yet  recent  remembrance  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Anastasius  the  First,  who  at  that  period  reij^ned  at  Constantinople,  well 
seeing  that  he  himself  had  no  means  of  exercisinnr  the  imperial  authority  over  those 
provinces  that  had  shook  off  tlie  yoke,  had  delegated  the  mission  of  preserving 


(Ifi)  Lex  Borg.  ♦  8,  p.  259,  i  45.  p.  2«7.  j  80.  p.  2/6. 

(1 7)  Prooopittt  de  bd.  Ooth.  1. 1,  p.S48.  Hilt,  da  Uflf.  1 5,  e.  21,  p.  SS7.  TMm»  1.  4^  e.  6.  B. «.  dc. 
HKdr.  V»ic»im.  1. 6»  p.  277. 
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the  reriuiiiuler  to  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  'J'lu'oiloric  gutln  riMl  stivntrth  to 
extend  his  power  bv  his  negoiations.  C  assiodoriiSj  writing  in  his  name  to  all  tho 
piOTuiGes  01  Qwal,  invites  tiiem  to  submit  with  joy  to  the  Imidmi  customs,  to  whidi 
tliey  were  about  to  setuniy  after  a  long  inten  af.  With  God's  help/'  said  he, 
'*  von  Iv.ivc  1>ecn  recalled  to  your  antiont  h'lierty ;  ymi  onfjht  llicii  to  return  to 
the  manners  wortliy  of  the  toga^  and  strip  yom^elves  of  tbreign  barbarism."'* 

Theodoric,  in  fact,  caused  his  Koman  subjects  to  onjoy  all  the  privileges  which 
were  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire  under  tlie  best  emperors ; 
he  had  at  the  same  time  flattered  their  vanity  and  cained  their  hearts.  I^ut  he 
saw  with  uneasiness,  that  the  zeal  for  Arianism  of  his  son-in-ln-w,  Alaric  IT,  had 
alienated  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  Alaric  Avas  accused  of  intolerance  ;  never- 
theless he  left  to  the  catholic  bishops  the  admmistration  of  their  dioceses ;  he  even 
permitted  them  to  assemble  in  council;  and  we  have  now,  the  acts  of  that  one 
vvln'cli  was  licid  at  Agde,  in  the  month  of  September,  50<5,  at  which  twenty-fi\e 
archbishops  or  bishops  assisted  in  person,  nnd  the  flopntios  of  ten  others,  nil  sub- 
jects of  tiie  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Nothing  indicates,  in  these  acts,  tliat  tho 
church  which  sanctioned  them  was  in  anywise  persecuted  ;**  but  Alaric  was  obliged 
to  watch  the  intrigues  of  the  prelates,  and  their  discovery  caused  him  bv  and  by 
to  exilt*  Saint  ('t's.iirp,  bi<!v)[)  of  Arlrs,  b(»cmisp  ho  rnnsnire<J  with  tlie  Bur- 
rriindians;  and  attcrwurUs  Saint  Quintianus,  }>ishnp  ]\hoaez,  because  he  cor- 
n;s|>ondcd  with  the  Franks.^  Tolerance  ceases  to  be  an  casv  virtue,  when  it  is 
churned  by  a  powerful  body,  well  organized,  always  hostile^  and  in  correspondence 
witli  tlic  enemies  of  the  state.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  tho  line  where  respect  for 
Uberty  of  conscience  cmls,  and  where  tho  legitimate  defence  of  a  monarchy^  always 
surrounded  by  eonspiraeios,  commences. 

The  quarrels  of  Alaric  the  Second  witli  his  dergj',  liaving  brougiit  to  the  know- 
ledge or  Theodoric,  that  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  either  the  secret  mover  of 
these  intrigue  or  at  least  the  protector  towards  whom  all  the  restless  prelates  of 
the  Gothic  provinces  turned  their  looks,  he  tried  to  re-ostablish  between  Clevis 
and  Alaric  the  Second  a  barmopy  which  began  to  be  disturbed.  He  wrote  to  both 
to  offer  themhts  mediation.  He  also  wrote  to  Gondebod,  king  of  the  Burgimdians, 
and  to  the  kings  of  the  Thurin^Ians,  who  had  recently  formed  a  powciful 
monarchy  upon  the  German  frontier  of  antient  France,  to  entreat  them  to  (U  fend 
his  son-in-law,  if  they  could  not  prevent  Clo vis  from  attarkinij  him."'  \\\\\  the 
latter  preferred  dispensing  with  inconvenient  arbitiaitoi's ;  he  proposed  holding  a 
conference  with  Alaric  on  an  island  situated  in  the  Loire,  near  Amboise,  to  ter- 
minate the  misunderstanding  between  them.  The  two  kinffs  actually  met  there ; 
Clo\is  removed  all  the  doubts  of  his  neinhbonr;  he  swore  that  his  intentions  were 
pacifio,  and  thus  secured  tiio  means  of  surprising  him  in  spite  of  Uie  protection  of 
Xheoduric.'^ 

Olovis  had  adopted  orthodoxy  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  convert ;  the  purity 

of  his  faith  appeared  to  him  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  the  moral  observances, 

and  he  f» )!iti(1  m  his  reIi(^oiis  zeal  pretexts  and  alinu-nts  for  all  his  human  passions. 
When  he  had  fully  a.ssurc<l  Alaric  of  his  projects  l>y  the  conference  of  Aniboiso, 
he  assembled,  in  507,  his  Frankish  army  on  the  held  of  Mars :  "  I  cannot  sutler,'' 
sakl  be  to  them»  "these  Arians  to  possess  the  best  part  of  GaoL   Let  us  march 


<1Q  Ousiod.  Epict.  1.  8,  Epist.  17.  p.  180. 

09)  Labbd  eoodlw  geoenOis  t.  4,  p.  1381,  «(  Mf.   Hist,  da  Uiag,  1.  5.  c.  81»  p.  422. 
(20)  Greg.  Tnron.  I.  2.  c.  36,  p.  181. 

(21 1  Cwsiod.  Epist.  L  3,  cp.  1,  2,  3  .1  }.  p.  158  ;  Scr.  Fr.  t.  t,  p.  3. 

i^Ci  Grt^.  TxtroQ.  1.  2,  c.  35,  p.  181.  Hist,  da  Lung.  1.  5,  c.  19,  p.  235.  Tlie  Benedictines,  solhor*  of 
thu  history.  bolieTed  Hut  thejr  coaid  bring  down  the  coufereooe  of  Amboue  to  the  jrcor  4*.>S.  rather  tluui  to  tll« 
jrev  506.   Their  rMWM»  ittelotwd  ia  note  SO,  p.  6S1,  do  Boi  appear  to  mo  to  bf  roiirltMiTe. 
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on  tlieni ;  and  when,  by  God's  help,  we  have  vanquished  them,  we  will  bring  tlieir 
hmds  under  oar  dominion.'***  He  had  no  need  of  a  more  artfol  disooune  to  deter- 
mine the  Fnmla  to  fly  to  combat  and  pillage ;  the  expedition  was  resolved  upon  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army,  and  it  immediately  marched  to  meet  Alaric,  who 
was  then  at  Poitiers.  Thb  army  after  having  passed  the  Loire,  was  to  traverse 
Toundne,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  St.  Martin, 
who  had  died  bishop  of  Tours  in  the  year  397,  was  during  the  following  centuiy, 
in  some  sort,  the  God  of  France.  It  was  especially  supposed,  that  by  his  in- 
ten*ession,  mimculous  n^^istanee  could  be  obtained,  that  nattlcs  tniL'ht  he  won, 
or  that  the  natural  coui-se  ot  events  could  be  stopped.  Clovis  was  desiroua  of  con- 
sulting hiB  oracle,  on  the  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  he 
wished  particularly,  to  make  sure  of  his  protection,  Touraine,  which  had  been 
tlie  diocese  of  St.  \rartin,  appeared  to  him  as  If  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  es|>ecial  object 
ot"  liis  affection  ;  and,  although  it  belonged  to  liis  enemies,  Clovis  forbade  his  army 
to  cause  any  devastation  there,  lie  even  puniishud  with  death  a  Frank  soldier, 
for  having  taken  away  a  tittle  hay  belonging  to  a  poor  woman  of  that  diocese.  In 
like  manner,  he  sent  forward  some  officers  of  liis  army,  to  consult  the  saint  upon 
tlic  fortlicnming  events.  They  had  orders  to  8to['  at  the  door  of  the  clmrch,  to 
listen  to  tlie  verse  which  the  priests  were  chanting  ut  tlieir  apjiroach,  ami  to  re]»ort 
it  to  liiui.  It  was  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  verse  of  the  eighteenth  psalm: 
40  For  thou  hast  ^rded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battte :  thou  hast  subdued 
under  me  those  that  rose  up  against  me."  41  "  Thou  hast  also  en  me  the  necks 
of  mine  enemies ;  that  I  ini;^t  destroy  them  that  hate  me."*  The  appHcation 
could  not  ha\  c  been  more  happy,  and  the  presage  filled  the  king  and  tne  army 
witii  ooora'^c  and  hope.°  Yet,  consulting  futurity,  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
diurch  in  the  most  express  manner.  Several  councils,  that  of  Ayde  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  of  Orleans  four  years  afterwards,  have  placed  this  divination 
in  the  rank  of  sacrileges.  The  clergy  was  not  desirous  of  being  re^'ponsible  for 
the  oracle  too  often  belied  by  the  event,  over  which  they  had  no  control.  But  when 
it  came  to  pass  by  a  lucky  chance,  they  forgot  the  decrees  of  tiie  oonncilsy  and 
attributed  the  honour  of  the  prophecy  to  the  nicty  of  the  believer  who  had  coor* 
suited  heaven,  speaking  through  tlie  months  of^  the  j)ne.sts/''^ 

New  prodigies  accompanied  Clovis  on  his  mareh,  and  assured  his  victorv.  The 
aaticnt  historian  of  the  Franks  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  whilst  he  suppresses 
in  hu  redtab,  aU  human  <^uin8tances»  relates  those  which  he  attributes  to 
oelestnl  intervention.  A  white  doe  showed  the  king  of  tlie  Franks  a  ford  in  the 
Vienne,  which  w:is-  tlicn  swelled  by  abnndant  rains;  a  column  of  fire  raised  above 
the  cathedral  of  Poitiers,  and  which  in  less  credulous  times  would  have  been 
attributed  to  the  bishop  of  tliat  town,  a  partisan  of  Clovis,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
direction  which  he  was  to  £^w,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reinforoements  which 
he  was  to  find  among  those  who  obeyed  his  enemies.  At  last  the  army  of  the 
Franks  and  that  of  the  Visigoths  met  on  the  plains  of  Vougle,  ten  leaLmos  rlistant 
behind  Poitiers,  which  city  Alaric  appears  to  have  had  the  intention  oi  abandoning. 
The  oombat  was  obstinate ;  Ajtolfinarifl^  son  of  tiie  poet  (^onius^  had  brought  to 
the  VIsiflothif,  a  bo<Iy  of  Gauls  from  Auveigne^  who  fought  by  their  side ;  but 
almost  mI  were  slain.  The  Goths  at  last  gave  way  to  we  impetuosity  of  the 


(22)  6ng.  Toroo.  1. 2,  c  S7,  P.  181. 

*  Tlie  Terw*  qootoil  are  tiM  fhirty-niDlh  anil  fortieth  of  oiir  authorized  trantlttion  of  tlM  BiU«. 

(D)  Greg.  Tiiron.  I.  2,  c.  37,  p.  181.  The  churrli  of  Saint  Warlin  at  Tours,  wm  one  of  UiOM.  in  wUeh 
rhoirs  of  priests  relieved  each  other  at  tlated  hoars,  nnd  did  not  ccaw;  rhaiiliug  psalnia  cither  day  or  night. 

Concil.  Agatbi  ii.ftf.  an.  TttXi,  habil.  raunu.  42,  in  t.  i,  cimcii.  v'incr.  p.  l;i93.  Conail.  Anrelian.  pritnum 
aa.  51 U  b«bit  ouioa.  30,  tb.  p.  U09.  CauiluUre,  Caroli  Mag.  teitium  on.  789,  (  4,  in  Bcloiii  Cipit.  Rot.  Fr. 
1.  1.  ^  S4S. 
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Franks  ;  ^yaric  ueriiilied  in  the  ti^ht.  The  king,"  sa^'S  Gregory  of  Tour% 
**  bftviiig  put  the  Uotlw  to  flight,  and  killed  their  Idng  AUnc,  was  attacked  hj  two 
aoldiers,  who  thrust  at  hun  simultaneously  with  their  ^ars,  but  they  could  not 
pierce  his  cuirass."  It  Ivn-^  Sron  concluded  by  these  few  words  that  Alaric  had  been 
killed  by  Clovis's  own  hand,  and  all  later  historians,  withont  having  any  new  light 
throwu  on  die  subject,  have  paraphrased  this  passage,  and  have  successively  ada^ 
to  it  all  the  ctrenmwtMwwui  of  a  aingle  combat.  The  army  of  the  Gbths,  put  to  the 
rout,  fled  far  and  wide  before  they  tried  to  ndlj.^ 

The  lords  of  the  Visigoth  nation  assembled  together  at  Narlxjn,  and  <>c('U|Me«! 
themselves  in  giving  their  monarchy  a  new  chief.  Alaric  II.  lefl,  by  Theodegota, 
daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  a  son  named  Amalaric  ;  but  this  child  was  only 
hur  <Mr  five  years  old,  and  tlie  nation  stood  in  need  ci  a  chief  who  could  himaetf 
manage  the  sceptre  with  vigour,  re-assure  the  frightened,  and  stop  the  insurrection 
of  the  provinces.  The  Visigoths  set  Amalaric  aside  to  place  hjs  natural  brother 
GesaUc  in  his  stead,  w  ho  was  at  least  of  an  age  to  bear  arms. 

The  dcNninalkD  of  a  haibannu  anoT  over  a  country  which  it  holds  fiweibly  under 
its  Tofc^  runs  the  risk  of  being  annihilated  by  a  single  defeat.   The  Visigoths  dis- 

Sei^ed  in  a  district  of  which  they  had  thowglit  themselves  the  masters,  became  sud- 
enly  surrounded  by  enemies.  Vic  torious,  they  had  reckoned  among  tlieir  subjects 
all  the  Komans  established  in  their  provinces ;  vanquished,  they  could  no  longer 
place  confidence  in  men  who  made  secret  vows  agai  nst  theur  enemies.  The  towns,  of 
whkh  ihc  k^ping  had  been  entrusted  to  their  own  countrymen^  hastened  to  open 
thfir  fE;ates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  remnant  of  a  defeated  army  nowhere  fmaing 
an  as\'']uni,  was  oblige<l  to  retire  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Franks  were  able  to 
pursue  them.  Clovis  gave  the  command  of  one  pait  of  his  army  to  his  eldest  son, 
Theodoric  or  Thierri  *  who  submitted  to  the  Franks,  Bhodes,  Albi  and  the  towns 
of  Auvergne.  With  tlie  rest  of  the  army,  Clovis  took  possession  of  Bordeaux, 
Tonloiise,  and  Angoulenu;.  The  wreck  of  Alaric's  forces  which  liad  taken  refuge 
at  Camissonne,  had  implored  assistance  of  the  king  of  Italy,  but  they  were  soon 
after  besieged  by  the  Franks.'" 

Gregory  of  Tears,  who  was  desirous  of  celebrating  ontv  the  victories  of  the 
Franks,  has  not  even  mentioned  the  events  of  the  four  following  year^  during 
which  the  war  continued  with  more  or  less  success  for  Clovis.  We  are  obliged  to 
guess  at  them  by  the  aid  of  a  few  words  which  have  escaped  from  the  Gotlis  or 
Greeks,  who,  for  the  most  part  do  not  deserve  mndi  confidence.  The  Abbn^  Dubos 
has  fi]]e<l  the  void  in  an  ingenious  manner,  but  by  giving  too  great  a  weight  to 
suspected  evidence.  Gondelxxl,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  joined  his  armies  to 
those  of  the  Franks,  to  lake  advantage  of  those  (disasters  of  tlie  Visigoths  in  the 
south  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Theodoric  sent  his  general  Ibbas  from  Italy 
into  Pkovence  to  carry  suooour  to  his  countiymen.  He  defeated  the  Bumndians 
and  the  Franks,  before  Aries,  which  they  had  commenced  besieging.  He  fbfced 
C3ovis  also  to  raise  the  siege  of  Carcassonne ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  his  success, 


(24)  Grf  g.  Tiiron.  I.  2,  c.  37,  p.  182.  Procopii  CimrieDs,  dc  Bel.  CtAh.  1.  1,  c.  12,  p.  25,  Srr.  Fr.  t.  2, 
p.  S2.  Epit.  I'redegarii,  c.  25,  p.  401.  Fro^entum  cx  Idatio.  f  4,  p.  463.  G(»ta  Reg.  I-Vanc.  c.  17,  p.  554. 
Adonia  Vienn.  .irchicp.  Chron.  p.  666.  Wdori  Ilisp.  Hist,  Goth.  p.  702.  Chit»n.  Reg.  Goth.  p.  704.  Chro- 
■iqaet  de  Sk  Ika.j%  t.  8«  fi.  S(2»  p.  178.  Rorico  Mod.  1.  4,  p.  14.  Uiociasnui,  vita  Saocti  Bcaiign,  p.  878. 
Tbrtwntas  tHs  wmeti  IMtrii.  p.  880.   HaAr.  Tain.  1.  6,  p.  298. 

fF)  .\n  ihe  names,  in  the  rr»iiV[i>h  Iniiguagf,  luid  a  sipnifirution  ,  but  being  ummI  h\  (ho  Latin,  the  rnsiic 
Roman,  and  the  Frank,  ihej  nnderweul  a  aeries  uf  transformatioDA  which  render  them  difficult  to  be  recognized. 
HlnH.trig  ifniniiuH  warrior)  became  (.'hlodovechun,  Ludovicus,  CIoTis  and  Louis;  ThiodtH  beMrme  Hwodocicna, 
Theodoric  or  Thiani.  We  htm  mtrnvowA  to  mktm  to  enatoiB,  Imk  our  duMt  among  Hmn  mun  ntj 
tcmetimes  apjiear  arlnlmy. 

(25)  Pfeowp,  Cmmnut  de  BeL  6o(k.  1. 1, «.  ISi  p.  et  Scr.  Tkr.  t,  8,  88.  Greg.  Tumn,  h9,  v,  87, 
p.  183. 
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he  employed  the  forces  under  his  command  in  dethronfng  Gesalic,  and  causing 

Amalaric  the  grandson  of  his  master,  to  be  crowned  by  the  Visi^otlis.  Ho  had  already 
reconqtiorcd  the  whole  of*  first  Narboniiiilse,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees, 
when  he  passed  into  Catalonia  wliere  lie  tlet'euted  Gesalic  before  Barcelona,  and 
compelled  liim  to  seek  reluire  umon^  the  Vandals  of  Africa.  HostiUties  continued 
between  the  Goths  and  the  FranliB,  but  without  giving  rise  to  anygreat  battles. 
Clovis  hadpreserved  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  the  two  Aquitainias.  The  Visiifoths 
occupied  N  nrbonnensis  and  Spaui  ;  tlie  Ostroiroths  Provence  as  far  as  the  Rhone, 
and  Theodoric,  ^ardian  of  his  ^a-andson  Amalai-ic,  reigned  equally  over  the  two 
nations.  Gesalic  however  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  driven ;  be  im^cnred  by  turns  the  assistanee  of  the  Y  andab  and 
even  of  the  Franks ;  he  entered  Gaul  to  dispute  the  crown,  at  the  head  of  the 
enemies  of  his  eotmtry ;  he  was  finally  made  a  prisoner  by  Theodoric's  generals, 
when  he  had  already  passed  the  Durance  to  retire  among  the  Burgundiaiis.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  general  Ibbas  before  the  month  of  ^lay,  in  the  year 
511.* 

The  emperor  Anastasius  had  C|uan*ellcd  with  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  att^icked  in  Italv,  at  the  same  time  when  Clovis  attacked  the 
Visigoths  in  Gaul.  From  that  moment,  ho  had  sought  to  join  the  lues  of  his 
enemies.  He  had  allied  himself  with  Clovis,  and  towards  tne  year  510,  he  had 
sent  the  consular  ornanicnts  to  him  at  Tours.  Clovis,  assumed  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Martin,  the  tunic  and  tlu-  juirple  cloak  which  a  Greek  ambassador  had 
brought  him.  He  afterwards  came  out  of  the  church,  scattering  money  among  the 
people,  who  in  return  saluted  him  with  the  names  of  consul,  patrician,  or  even  of 
Augustus**^  The  French  historians  have  attached  the  highest  importance  to  this 
vain  ceremony ;  according  to  them,  it  conferred  upon  Clovis  a  legitimate  powor 
over  his  Koman  and  (yallic  subjects,  which  until  then,  had  only  oeen  ceded,  as 
the  right  of  the  sticjnijeft.  The  Abbe  Dubos,  especially,  looks  u{)on  the  conces- 
sion of  Anastasius  as  havin<5  Ibunded  the  monai*chy.  However,  tlie  consular 
dignity,  had  for  a  lonir  time  been  oidy  an  empty  title,  to  which  no  authority  was 
attached.  Besides,  Clovis  was  not  named  consul,  he  was  only  invested  with  the 
consular  omainentf?,  an  honor  frequently  granted  Vtythe  court  of  Bvznntitim.  The 
real  consulate  was  always  inscribeil  on  the  calendars,  and  screed  to  designate  the 
year.    The  name  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  it.*^* 

On  his  return  from  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  went  to  and  established  himself  at 


<SS)  ChMtQd.Epwt.L1,  ep.  S4;  1.8.  ep.  48;  1.4,  cp.  IC.  etc.    Cassiod.  ehnm,  p,  ISGS.    U'u\.  HUp. 
p.  70^.    Chron.  lte|,'  Outti.  p.  70*,    Jomaiides,  c.  58.  p.  1119.    Mnril  Tp.  Axcnt,  pw  14.   Dubo^  1.4,  o.  10 
II,  nnJ  12,  t.  2,  p.  601,  atq.    Hist,  du  Uug,  1.  5,  c  40,  53,  p.  248  ctiiolc  03. 
(27 1  Greg.Tiiron.  1.  2,  c,  38,  p.  18:! 

(24)  Dabo*.  1.  5.  c.  1,  t.  3.  p.  1.  Hadr.  ValMU,  I.  6,  p.  800.  Marii  Aveut.  chran  «t  fasti,  p.  14.  Caa- 
•iwi.  Chnm.  p.  1888.  Gibbon,  e.  88,  t.  6,  p.  838.  Phgf  eriti(».  t.  8,  p.  474. 479  et  492. 

♦  GlHBOs'a  opinion  is  thai  "  It  wn»  a  name,  a  »hmiow,  an  etiiplv  pa^nt,  310.  Palgiave  (Engli. 
Cojn.  I.,  360),  appears  to  think  that  Clovis  in  comnKJii  «  uli  ihe  other  ilt  ro\  iiiLriati  kings  <if  llic  1-Vankish  line 
owed  their  pre-cniinencc  to  these  decorations  with  tin-  l  on^ulur  honors,  M.  I.kiil  }  iiou  qiiotPii  by  Ilallam) 
ODnaiden  tlut  "  the  progeoiton  of  Clovia  bora  the  royal  nainc,  porilj,'  ou  their  own  CDcrooduucota,  and  eapeciaUjr 
OB  bia  Tictory  ov«r  Syafcrin.  Htti.  dft  Ttut.  Mmo,  H  Osrl&v.  1.  888.  Qvistor.  (1,105)  aaja  dorn  reeetvad 
from  Aniislatiui  the  letters  of  consul,  (lettres  tie  eousul)  and  ijuotcs  in  a  foot  note  tlic  pa^s^iije  in  otir , author, 
proving  that  he  was  uot  made  consul  but  vuly  received  the  cunsuliirv  honors.  11.vli.am  lUiuks,  "  the  Theory 
of  Duboa,  who  considen  Clovis  as  a  sort  of  licatcnant  of  the  emperors,  nnil  as  governing  the  Roman  part  of 
bia  aul^ocU  bv  no  other  title,  extravagant."  Yet  be  tbioka  "  he  did  have  that  office  ooDferrad  on  him"  anii  that 
"  it  reeoBdM  tbe  conqnered  to  their  new  nwalen."  Mid.  Jp»,  Suppt.  5.  KotwithitMidiiic^  theao  eonfliotiag 
(ipiiiioii-i,  it  is  not  ililllcult  to  irnnirinp  that  n  politic  prince  like  Clnvis  would  bt-  elad  to  assume  an  office,  however 
cnipl,¥,  which  Mauld  secure  ihc  wiiliug  ubctlicnce  of  a  Urge  porliou  of  his  ^ibjccts,  aud  the  emperor  by  an  ap. 
pareut  favor  gave  up  what  he  eonld  never  defend.  It  was  therefore  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  emperor,  CIotii, 
ud  tbe  Romaniv  who  were  pkaaed  to  bo  governed  by  «  Konuui  digoituy  wh«a  th^  nn  (be  nak  of  being  «a< 
tbndlcd  by  •  bnrbtriui  dtief. 
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Paiu.  His  monardiy  had  acquired  an  imposing  extent ;  fkt  fiom  being  always 
die  etjnnl  of  the  kings  of  the  odwr  Frankisn  tribes,  he  had  beooane  flo  much  their 

supenor  that  forcirrners  scarcely  remarked  that  thev  were  still  in  existence:  Clovis, 
was  not  so  quiet  with  regard  to  them.  It  sufficed  that  tlit-y  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  of  die  long  haired  kings,  whom  the  Franks  were  accustomed  to 
nespect,  even  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  to  make  him  view  them  as  dangerous 
rivals.  Convinced  that  a  throne  is  never  safe  hut  by  the  downfall  of  all  those  who 
have  any  pretensions  to  it,  he  resolved  to  put  all  the  princes  of  his  race  to  death. 

The  first  for  whom  Clovis  laid  a  snare,  was  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Kipuarians* 
The  latter  was  lame  from  a  wonnd  which  he  had  received  at  Uie  batde  or  Tolbiac, 
his  son  Cloderic  commanded  his  suldicrs  for  him,  and  he^had  fought  by  the  side 
of  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vougle.  Clovis  profitted  by  his  intcrconr-o  w  itli  tliis 
youiinr  princo  to  suggest  to  hini  the  infamous  project  of  assassinating  his  father, 
uromisin|r  iixm  at  the  same  tiiue,  liis  asssistance  tu  gather  an  inheritance  acnuired 
Dy  parricide.  The  crime  was  committed  in  the  forest  of  Buooma,  near  Cologne, 
where  SigdiMrt  reigned.  But  Ck>deric,  far  fiT>m  reaping  the  fruits  of  it  was 
shortly  after  munlered  by  order  of  Clovis.  The  latter  tnen  caused  all  the  Ripun- 
rian  b'raiiks  to  be  assembled  ;  he  swore  in  the  midst  of  them  that  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  massacre  of  tlieir  two  princes,  and  he  demanded  their  crown.  The 
Franks  immediately  beating  npon  their  bucklers,  repeated  his  name  witJi  afdama» 
tlon,  and  raised  him  upon  a  sliield,  naming  him  their  king.  '^Thus,**  says 
Grcgoiy  of  Tours,  who  relates  this  odious  plot  in  detail,  **thiis  did  God  cause 
scTui-  ot  his  enemies  to  tall,  dail^,  by  hib  hand^  and  extended  the  limits  of  his 
kn  i^Uun),  because  he  marched  with  an  upright  heart  before  the  Lord,  and  did 
that  which  was  pleasing  in  his  sight.***  By  omsequence,  we  migli^  think 
actions  icliicJi  pleased  the  Lord  were,  aeeording  to  the  holy  bishop,  even  the 
murder  and  perjury,  which  he  has  related  in  the  chapter  ending  in  the  words 
above  quoted ;  we  must  however  relate  the  ottering  which  the  king  made  to  tho 
chapter  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  the  immense  nches  which  he  bestowed  upon 
the  cler^' ;  all  of  which  St.  Gregory  has  related  in  the  two  previous  chapters. 

Anotner  king  of  the  Franks,  Cararic,  was  established  at  Teronane,  a  city  of 
Morania,  and  his  doniination  extended  towards  Calais  and  the  sea  coast,  Clovis 
reproached  this  petty  king,  his  relative,  with  having  retused  to  second  him  in  his 
&t8t  war  against  Siagrias.  He  laid  snares  for  him,  and  having  got  possession  of 
his  pmraon,  he  caused  liim  to  be  ordained  a  priest,  as  also  his  son.  But  some 
words  that  had  escaped  the  latter,  which  indicated  the  hope  of  ascending  the 
throne,  having  been  reported  to  him,  he  caused  both  their  heads  to  be  struck  oti"; 
took  possession  of  their  treasures,  and  was  acknowledged  kuig  by  their  people.'*' 

Another  of  the  Merovingian  kings  then  reigned  at  Cambray ;  Ragnicar,  the 
oldest  of  Clovi^s  allies  ana  the  first  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Siagrius. 
But  this  king  had  given  himself  up  to  effeminacy  and  luxury :  his  vices,  and 
those  of  a  favourite,  to  whom  ho  sacriticed  everything,  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe ;  Clom  did  not  have  much  trouble  in  purchasing  traitors. 
Collars  of  gilded  brass,  which  he  gave  as  fine  gold,  seduced  a  part  of  Ragni- 
car  s  councillors,  and  he  engaged  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  pre|)aration8  for 
an  attack  directed  against  tfiem.  The  prince  and  his  favourite  were  sun)rised  by 
the  troops  of  Clovis ;  his  own  soldiei-s  instead  of  defending  him,  tied  his  hands 
behiiid  his  back,  and  presented  him  m  that  state  to  the  conqueror.  ''How 


{20^  Hreg.  Tnron.  1.  2,  c.  40,  p.  184. 

rati;  CiR^^  Turon.  I.  2,  c.  41,  p.  184.  Fredcgar.  Epit,  c.  2fl,  27,  2S,  p.  401.  Gest*.  ng  Annie,  c.  18, 
p.558.  Aiioiii-  Wen.  Chroii.  p.  6f'7  I'  liron.  de  St.  Ikuv!*.  1.  1,  c.  24,  |>.  175.  Rorioo  Mon.  Oc»U  Frniir. 
1^17.  AuDonii  Home.  c.  23,  p.  4;}.  Hemumoi  coDtnicti.  p.  81U.  Chroa.  Vurdunnu^  p.  8&d.  Hiocmari 
vito  Mcti  Bcn%ii.  1. 1,  p.  S77. 
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Gould'rt  thoQy"  said  Cl<yviB  to  bun,  thus  dishonor  oar  desoent  by  aUowing  thyself 
to  be  bound  ?  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  died  honorably  ?"  at  the  same 
time  raising  his  axe  he  stnick  off  lils  head.  **  Thou  also,"  said  he  to  tli*'  br<>tlier 
of  Ragnicar,  "  if  thou  hadst  defended  thy  brother,  thou  would'st  not  now  iiave 
been  a  prisoner  with  him,''  and  at  the  same  time  he  killed  him  aho.  He  likewise 
caused  another  brother  to  be  put  to  death,  who^  since  the  defeat  of  Siagrius,  had 
founded  a  small  kingdom  at  Mans.*  The  traitors  who  liad  delivered  up  the  whole 
family  of  H-irrnicar  then  asked  for  their  reward,  and  represented  that  tlie  golden 
ornaments,  wiiich  Ciovis  had  given  them,  were  found  to  be  spurious.  "  They  are 
fiir  too  precious,"  he  amwerra,  ''for  perfidious  wretches  wiio  ouebt  to  esteem 
Uiei&selTes  luqify  if  my  clemency  spares  their  lives  afler  having  sold  that  of  their 
prince."  A  preat  many  other  lont;  Imired  kings,  '1  •><  cndants  of  Merovcns,  wore 
at  the  head  of  less  considerable  tribes  amono;  the  1'  ranks  ;  Ciovis  caused  them  all 
to  be  put  to  death ;  then  feigning  to  repent  his  barbaiity,  he  offered  liLs  protection 
to  those  who  might  have  escaped  the  niassacre.  He  hoped  thus  to  engage  those 
who  had  been  able  to  conceal  themselv^  from  his  pursuit  or  who  had  feigned  to 
be  dead,  to  li^closc  their  asylum  to  him  :  but  all  had  perished^  and  the  work  of 
founding  the  i  rench  monarchy  was  accomplished.' 

That  monarchy  was  especially  strengthened  by  the  perfect  agreement  of  the 
clergy  with  the  sovereign.  It  is  little  Icnown  that  Ciovis  has  been  acknowledged 
for  a  saint,  and  that  he  has  been  honored  \vith  that  title  by  the  Galilean  church, 
as  well  also  as  his  wife  St.  Clotilda.  At  that  epoch,  sanctity  consiste<l  much  less 
in  virtue  than  in  purity  of  faith;  the  fofts  bestowed  upon  the  church,  were 
a  better  title  by  which  to  gain  heavoD^  man  good  actions;  in  fine,  it  was  by 
miracles,  rather  than  by  go<)<l  ^^'orks,  that  Ihey  recognised  the  blessed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  hisliops  of  Gaul,  contemporary  witli  Ciovis,  were  boun<l  to 
that  prince  by  friemlship,  and  are  reputed  saints.  We  are  assured  even  that  St. 
Bcmigius  was  his  most  constant  counsellor.  It  must  be  remarked  however  that  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  oall  all  the  prelates  taiitUptm  [holy  iatfaenTI,  as  we  call 
the  pope  at  this  day;!  it  is  probable  that  this  respecmii  eoqiression  became  tlie  only 
title  01  man^  among  thcTn  to  their  canonization  pronounced  in  a  succeeding 
century.  ^Iiracles,  which  sifrnalized  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind, 
did  not  fail  witli  regard  to  Ciovis ;  the  celestial  assistance  procured  inm  the  victory 
of  Tdbiac ;  a  dovs  which  canned  fcom  heaven  the  phial  of  sacred  oil  wiih  whicn 
he  was  consecrated  at  Beims  ;^  a  hind,  sent  from  God,  showed  him  the  ford  of 
the  Vienne,  and  a  column  of  fire  directed  his  march  upon  Poitiers.  An  orthodox 
faith,  above  all,  upon  the  question,  then  so  disputed,  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  an  unbounded  generosity  for  the  cler^,  were,  in  the  e^es  of  the 
priests,  suiHcient  for  Ciovis  to  merit  the  celestial  assistance:  and  it  Is  in  remem> 
brance  of  that  faith  and  of  those  largesses,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  the  kings  of 
France,  his  successors,  the  title  of  eldest  sons  of  the  Church. 

Ciovis  ^ve  the  clergy  some  proo&  of  the  favor  that  he  granted  it,  in  the 
council  of  udeanSy  whi(£^  assembled  according  to  his  orders,  in  the  year  511,  the 


*  "  Modern  historiaus  oontinne  to  place  a  kingdom  at  Mans ;  Gregory  of  Tuure  does  not  aasert  this,  bat 
obW  stetm  tiiat  bis  brot]i«r  «m  pot  to  detUi  tban;  thongli  it  ia  impowUe  to  detenniiie  the  point  DMcatirehr." 

fF)  The  AbW>  Dubos,  in  fact,  comimrpii  (licsc  mnssacres  to  that  of  Rcmos  by  Romolus.  These  crimes,  says 
he,  were     necessary  for  Ibo  foundation  of  the  lloman  empire  as  the  I'Vench  monarchy.  (L.  5,  c.  2,  t.  8,  p.  ^0.) 

t  It  is  necessary  to  point  the  attention  of  t)ie  reader,  totally  unaoqaabted  with  FVencb,  to  the  words  of  the 
teit  printed  in  UaUie$,  for  if  be  ool;  coniolte  tU  bndcetled  tniulation  tiie  groniid  for  the  bietoriuis  eandniian 


(G)  The  Ipjrmd  of  the  holy  ronsecrating  oil,  is  fonnd  to  be  fir«t  mentioncil  by  TTinrmarr  v  irt-Tibishop  of 
Reims,  doriog  the  reign  of  Chiurlcs  the  Bala  [leCbanvej,  (Vita  senoi.  Remigii.  p.  3)7-  Vita  sanct.  CbloUldis 
p.  S90.)  Tbe  «ther  nincke  in  befom  tqwUd  bgr  Of^B^ 
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hat  of  hm  '  Hfe.  Thirty  GalKc  bishops  assisted  then^'  and  among  them  the 
meCioocditaiM  of  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Kouen,  and  Eamey  sre  notea.   The  last 

namea  seat  has  since  been  united  to  that  of  Aiu  h.  The  council  of  Orleans  gave 
an  extent  to  the  ecclesiastical  pri\ilepes  which  they  had  never  liad  hofdre.  The 
first  canons  secure  tlie  right  or  asylum  in  the  churches,  nominally  to  homicides, 
adnlteren,  robbers,  sednoen  and  slaves ;  before  tliej  are  tJble  to  rorce  aw  ay  any 
persons  from  sanctuary,  those  ^ho  pursued  them  made  an  en^agemmt  not  to 
attempt  their  lives,  and  not  to  mutilate  them ;  but  if  the  culpnts  were  of  free 
condition,  they  couKl  reduce  tlioni  to  slavery  ;  if  they  were  already  slaves,  they 
could  return  them  to  their  masters.^'  Other  canons  regulate  the  use  of  the 
tmmenae  donations  which  had  been  made  hy  Clovis  to  the  chnrches ;  they  dedaro 
the  pronerty  of  tlic  c  ler?^>  exempt  from  all  the  public  taxes,  inalittsable^  and  the 
rifjlit  which  the  church  had  acquired  o\  i  r  tlu  iu  iinprcscriptil)le.^'* 

These  immunities,  which  were  then  sanctionetl  by  the  authority  of  tlie  Galilean 
church,  were  for  a  long  time  after,  respected  by  the  piety  of  Clovis.  When  he 
returned  from  hia  ezpecution  against  the  Vis^thsy  he  wrote  to  die  bishops  of  his 
kingdom,  to  rmder  him  an  account  of  the  reugious  administration  which  they  had 
imposetl  during  that  war.  He  had,  said  he,  given  orders  to  liis  soldiers  not  to 
touch  the  property  of  the  churches,  or  that  of  the  virgins  and  widows  consecrated 
to  God.  jQe  had  even  recommended  to  their  care,  not  only  the  persons  of  tlie 
eodeaiaaticB  themselves,  but  those  of  ths  ehUdren,  either  o  f  t/iose  prietU,  orof^ 
widowSf  who  appeared  to  live  in  tfieir  houses.  He  had  forbidilen  them  to  carry  off 
even  the  slaves,  from  the  churches  ;  and  he  had  desired  that  every  time  a  bishop 
churned  a  captive,  by  attirming  upuu  oatli,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  pastoral  ring, 
that  he  bdon^  to  one  of  the  preceding  daases,  that  captive  was  immediate^ 
returned  to  him." 

*^  Afler  having  done  these  thlufrs,"  continues  the  holy  bishop  of  Tours,  "  Clovis 
(lied  at  Paris.''^  He  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (now  St. 
Genevieve)  which  he  and  his  queen  Clotilda  had  founded.  He  reigned  in  all 
tfahrty  years,  five  of  them  after  the  battle  of  Vougl^,  and  he  had  aooompUahed  hk 
fi)irt]p'-ufth  yesT*^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BKIQII  OF  THE  FOUB  80KS  OF  CIX>VIS. — ^511-561. 

The  death  of  Clovis  seems  to  have  raspended  the  progress  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. 

His  reign  had  not  been  long  enough  to  prepare  tne  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
stabihty  of  a  new  monarchy.  In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  ana  his  own 
soldiers,  he  was  as  yet  but  a  fortunate  captain  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  numerous 
hmad  of  adventurers.  Nothing  in  him  showed  a  raparior  man  to  Odoaoer,  who 

Waine  nearly  at  the  same  tiBM^  the  founder  of  a  new  mle  in  Italy,  a  rule  anni- 
hilated at  his  death.  Five  years  before  Clovis  came  to  the  throne,  Odoacer,  chief 
of  the  federal,  or  auxiliary  soldiers  of  the  emj)ire,  had  caused  himself  to  bo 
acknowledged  king  of  Italy ;  his  soldiers,  gatliered  from  ditierent  comitries,  had 


(31)  Cmones,  1.  8,  8,  apod  IMm  Gooeiln  OtMr.  i  4,  p.  414.  Bttinii  AanL  wdts.  ou  807,  |  U»M 

Pagi  Crik.  in  Buon.  urn.  507.  f  10,  p.  47S. 

(S2)  Canones,  5.  8.  11.  23.   lb.  Condi.  Anrelian.   Dnboa,  1.  5,  c.  8.  p.  36,  t  S. 
(83)  Epist.  Clil.h! Mwihi  ;i[iiid  LaWK-iim  C'oncil.  Gen.  t.  4,  p.  1402. 
(S4)  The  ilik  of  Norember.  511.  aooordiog  to  1  Art  de  Verifier  lea  datca. 
^)  Onf.  Taran.  L  S,  c  4S,  185. 
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taken  the  name  of  Hunili,  because  he  was  an  HeruUan  liimself:  but  when,  in  493, 
Odoacer  was  Yanquished  hy  Theodoric^  his  soldiers  either  dispersed,  or  were 
incorporated  in  the  arm^  aC  the  conqueror;  the  nation  disappeared,  with  the 
monarch,  mul  no  Hcrulians  wore  to  be  found  in  Italy.  So  that  the  <}<"\th  of 
Clovis  could  break  the  tie  which  had  recently  united  tlie  Alemanui,  amon^  wiiom 
were  the  Eipuari,  and  all  the  pettj  neople  whose  kings  Clovis  had  massacred,  to 
the  Franks  and  Salians.  They  could  simultaneously  claim  an  independence  of 
which  the  perfidy  of  their  chief  had  just  despoiled  tliom. 

The  children  of  Clovis  were  too  youuiz;  to  seize  with  a  firm  hand,  the  autJiority 
whicli  their  father  had  not  suthcientij^  secured.  He  had  tour  sons :  the  eldest, 
Tfaeodoric  or  Thierri,  was  bom  of  a  concubine,  before  his  niarria£;e  with  ClotOda. 
Hb  filths  being  only  forty-five  years  old,  he  could  n<  t  li  ivc  been  more  than 
twentv-fivc,  althouiili  lie  alreadv  bad  a  son.  Hi'^  three  brothers,  Cblodomir, 
Cbildebert,  and  Clotaire,  were  born  of  Clotilda,  and  the  eldest  was  not  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age.* 

But  the  vital  strength  <h  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  was  not  in  the  family  of 
its  kings ;  it  was  entirely  in  the  army.  The  rdj^iing  people  f<^t  what  power,  what 
credit  with  strangers,  what  enjoyment  it  had  acquired  by  the  union  ot  each  of  its 
citizens ;  and  the  death  of  its  chief  gave  it  no  desire  to  separate.  Unity  and 
sovereignty  were  so  implanted  in  the  army,  that  the  Franks,  to  remain  a  single 
people,  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  single  chief.  They  did  not  rank 
themselves  mider  the  orders  of  Thierri,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis,  although  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  war,  and  was  alone  able  to  eonduct  them  ;  they  were 
desirous  that  the  paternal  heritage  should  be  equally  divided  among  the  four  sons, 
tliey  made  the  division,  according  to  the  expresnon  of  A^^tbias,  by  towns  and  by 
people^  so  that  the  four  sons  had  nearly  an  equal  share.*  But  whilst  th^  seemed 
thus  to  annihilate  tlie  social  tie,  the  nation  ^^•a«l  never  more  united,  more  powerfal, 
or  moro  dreaded  by  foreigners,  and  it  nevor  exteiuKHl  its  conquests  fartber. 

We  have  too  small  a  number  of  documents  upon  the  histoiy  of  this  century,  to 
dare  to  assert  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Franks  in  making  this  division.  One 
drcomstance  alone  is  veiy  certain,  namoly,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  wish, 
or  the  direction  of  the  will  of  Clovis.  The  Franks  had  too  religiously  preserved 
the  democratic  habits  of  a  soverei^  army,  which  met  every  year  on  the  fit'ld  of 
Mars,  where  it  deUberated  before  it  acted,  ever  to  consider  tbeniselves  as  an  inhe- 
ritance which  theur  master  could  divide  at  will  amone  his  children.  Perhaps,  on 
the  contrary,  they  felt  some  jealousy  at  the  power  that  Clovis  had  rfttribut<Mi  to 
himself,  and  which  they  on  tneir  part  were  desirous  of  weakening ;  they  wishe<l 
perhaps,  as  in  Germany,  always  to  have  the  choice  among  several  princes,  pre- 
tendino;  equally  to  power  and  glory,  in  order  to  rank  themsehres  afterwards  under 
the  coHnirs  of  the  one  who  best  deserved  the  honor  of  conducting  them. 

Clovis  had  only  succeeded  in  founding  bis  monarchy  by  the  circumstance  of 
having  shown  himself  worthy  of  being  tbe  first  among  his  equals.  The  cringes  by 
which  he  had  disembarrassed  himself  of  his  relatives  frightened  the  Franks  but 
little.  They  knew  well,  that  in  the  career  of  ambition,  the  weakest  or  least 
suspicions,  must  give  place  to  the  most  eraterpd&ng  and  the  most  knavish.  Tliere 
wa'^  but  little  sympatby  between  the  soldiers  and  tbe  prbv?'.  When  tbe  Intter 
perisiied  by  the  battle-axe  of  one  of  his  relatives,  he  underwent  tlu'  desti]i\-  that 
was  believed  to  be  attached  to  a  distinguished  rank.    The  Franks   v  ul  i  have 


(A)  Clotilda  had  luarried  iu  4^)3,  niul  in  the  followiog  year  she  had  u  son,  whn  died  in  infancy. 

(B)  A.c^thiw  Schol.  de  rc  pust.  Justiuiani  imp.  1.  1,  p.  11  ;  Scr.  Fr.  t.  2,  p.  48.  Agathus  giTM  a  JtTJ 
ad?uitageou>  description  of  the  Fnaks ;  bat  his  judgment  i*  rendered  siupicioos  bjr  Uie  iDBaaienible  nnm 
eoulibM  ifl  th»  Tcrr  i^uMge. 
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wiiiuigly  acknowledged,  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  theii'  monarchy,  after 
baTuig  tried  sevml  rival  kings,  they  were  to  anite  under  the  conduct  of  the  one 
which  their  hislomna  designate  by  the  epithet  of  most  wefulj  whilst  all  the  others 
ircre  to  be  massacred.  If  the  fundamr  iitnl  law  of  the  state,  did  not  o?tiil)lish  it  in 
principle,  at  least  it  was,  diirinif  two  centuries,  the  constiint  practice  ot"  the  nation; 
the  passions  of  the  difl'erent  membei's  of  the  royal  family  had  always  furnished  the 
wme  vesnlt.  As  long  as  the  German  people  waged  war  ont  of  their  countr}',  this 
rivaby  was  only  fatal  to  weak  princes  ;  but  it  became  ruinous  to  the  nation  itself, 
when  the  descenchints  of  Clovis  bei^an  to  interest  their  subjects  in  the  defence  of 
^eir  heads,  and  wheu  the  ptio}>lc  v\  pre  forced  to  stand  the  chances  of  a  civil  war, 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  slothful  kiu*i. 

The  manner  of  effecting  the  division  of  the  state  between  the  sons  of  Clovjs,  is 
still  strant^r  than  the  system  by  which  it  had  been  authorized.  It  might  be  saidy 
that,  mucn  more  occupied  with  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
plots  of  ground  which  they  possessed  in  it,  than  any  idea  of  government,  each  of 
tiie  bfokhers  had  been  desnoos  of  having  a  little  of  evexything  in  his  share,  and 
especkJly  to  unite  the  vines  and  the  olives  of  the  south,  with  t'u^  meadows  and 
forests  of  the  north.  Thierri,  had  at  once  re-^"r\ cd  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine, 
in  Acquitania  and  Narbonnensis ;  Childebert  luiited  in  the  same  division,  Senlis, 
Meaux,  and  Alb^ois ;  Clodomir's  extended  from  Sens  to  Novem  Populania ;  and 
Ootain^s  from  ^enttn  to  Aquitania.  A  single  town  was  freaucntly  the 
common  property  of  two  or  several  princes,  and  their  sovereignty  was  divided  into 
thirds  and  fourth^:.  Finally,  Pans,  wliich  Clovis  had  innrie  tlie  capital  of  his 
kinndorn,  belonged  jointly  to  the  four  brothers.  The  Abbe  Dubc'^  rrini'M  tures, 
wiui  sulHcient  probability,  that  one  of  the  motives,  for  thus  intermLxing  the  por- 
tions, aioae  fiom  a  derire  of  giving  to  each  brother  an  equal  part  in  the  command 
of  the  places  where  the  Franks  were  established.  They  were  not  uniformly  apcead 
over  the  provinces,  tlie  greater  part  were  cantoned  in  armed  bodies  between  T*ari8 
and  the  Rhine :  and  the  prince  who  should  not  happen  to  have  one  of  these  can- 
tonments in  his  sliare,  would  have  been  devoid  of  forces  in  the  presence  of  his 
rivals.' 

Besides,  the  division  of  the  heritage  of  Clovis  shews  sufficiently  that  the  Franks 
had  not  relied  upon  their  kings  alone  to  govern  their  monarchy.  In  fact  in  each  divi- 
sion, taken  separately,  we  could  find  neimer  similarity  of  provinces  to  the  capital,  sub- 
ordination, tiie  means  of  regular  defence  without,  or  protection  within.  Xlie  per^ 
SKial  authority  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  was  scarcely  recognized  beyond  the  foax  royal 
residences,  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  IMetz.  There,  each  king  sometimes  ad- 
ministertxl  justice  in  militarv^  form,  or  rather,  substituted  for  it  his  private  passions  ; 
he  was  siurounded  with  guards,  by  whom  he  caused  his  decisions  to  be  executed 
befiira  bis  eyea.  In  genera],  however,  his  royalty  unifbrmly  oonaiBted  in  luxury, 
and  the  wealth  which  gave  him  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  had  one  of  tlie  finest 
palaces,  a  better  table,  more  horses,  more  carriages,  than  any  of  his  subjects.  He 
Tinscrupulously  assembled  in  his  palaces  a  gi'eat  number  of  mistresses  ;  he  sought 
ouly  sensual  pleasures,  and  he  had  no  need  of  being  replaced  by  a  minister,  in  the 
nyal  ftmction^  whidh  were  not  exerted.  The  state  did  not  expect  any  one  to 
exercise  authority ;  the  peopk^  abandoned  to  itMl^  was  scareely  governed,  and, 
in  times  of  peace,  monarchy  censed  to  exist.  The  duties  of  royalty  wexe  almost 
confined  by  each  prince,  to  keeping  his  treasures.  He  preserved  in  kind,  in 
a  strong  chest,  of  which  he  himself  kept  the  key,  the  precious  metals,  jewels, 
sod  tnnkets,  whic^  after  a  pillage,  had  fallen  to  him  By  lot;  and  more  than 
one  Meconng^AUy  Chlo^hsric,  son  of  Sigebert  for  example^  was  stabbed,  whilst 


TOL,  I. 


(1)  Dnboa,  I.  6.  e.  6,  t.  3,  p.  5?. 
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stooping  over  his  strong  box,  to  take  out  with  his  own  hand  the  tveasareB  which 

it  contained.^ 

The  sons  of  Clovis,  preserved  and  transmitted  to  their  successors,  the  di5tincti\  e 
niark  which,  iu  the  forests  of  Germany,  had  caused  tlieir  ancestors  to  he  dis- 
tinguished nom  their  subjects,  the  long  hair  which  desi^ated  beforehand,  to  the 
Franks,  the  princes  among  whom  thev  might  choose  a  ca))tain.  "Never,**  says  the 
historian  Agathius,  "  is  tlie  hair  of  t\\c  sons  of  tlie  Frankish  kings  cut ;  from  their 
infancy  it  falls  upon  tlieh'  shoulders  in  a  graceful  manner ;  it  is  divided  in  front, 
and  equally  parted  right  and  leit ;  tliis  custom  is  to  them  the  object  of  especial 
care,  whilst  tiheir  sn^ects  cnt  thdxs  short  and  are  not  permitted  to  wear  long 
hair.**^  In  fact  we  8£ubU  see  in  tlic  course  of  tliis  history,  tli  long  hair  of  the 
Merovin^an  princes,  altematdj  pointing  them  out  as  candidUites  ior  the  throne,  and 
as  victims  for  the  scaffold. 

From  the  death  of  Clovis  until  that  of  Clotaire  I.,  the  la^st  of  liis  sons,  a  period 
of  fi  fl:y  years  elaosed,  daring  which  St  Gregory,  the  Frank's  historian,  fixes  his  attri- 
tion almost  solely  on  the  royal  family.  A  priest  and  a  Qanl  by  birth,  aecnstomed 
by  lii>  |>rofe.s.sion  to  servile  sentiments,  lie  only  sees  the  conntr}'  in  princes,  and 
history  in  palaces.  He  has  howcA  er  served  those  badly  to  whom  he  rendered  that 
homage.  Ilis  redtal  is  totally  composed  of  a  long  series  of  atrocions  crimes.  If  he 
had  withdrawn  his  thoughts  from  the  kings,  to  bestow  them  upon  the  people,  he 
would  not  have  entertained  us  solely  with  tTie  relation  of  foul  deeds ;  he  would  have 
shewn  us  the  nation  of  Franks,  precisely  in  that  half-century,  gras])in<T;  at  liberty, 
admitting  into  its  community  ahuust  all  the  Germanic  people,  spreading  over  all 
Italy  the  tenor  of  its  arms,  reaching  even  the  Sdavoniwis,  and  rismg  in  the  midst  of 
the  Western  nations,  to  a  degree  of  power  and  |^ory  which  none  other  ever  equalled. 

Chronolog\'  dunng  the  -whole  of  this  lialf-centnrv  i'^  so  confused,  it  rests  so  uni- 
formly upon  conjecture,  that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  an  iiii'-e  tlie  facts  according  to 
their  natural  sequence^  than  by  order  of  dates.  AYe  shall  follow  the  conquests  of 
the  Franks  into  the  north,  then  into  the  souths  and  we  shall  endeavour  more  to 
shew  the  grandeur  to  which  the  empire  rose^  than  the  shame  witiii  which  its  kings 
clothed  themselves. 

The  Merovingian  princes,  whom  Clovb  caused  to  Ite  jjut  to  death,  had  all  a 
residence  in  Gaul,  at  Cologne,  at  Terouane,  at  Cuinbray,  and  at  Mans;  they 
were,  like  Clovis,  only  the  captains  of  adventurers,  or  antient  federates  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Komans.  Wq  are  not  infoxmed,  at  what  time  or  in  wnat 
manner  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Franks  was  equally  submitted  to  the  new 
monai'chy ;  we  only  know  that,  under  the  sons  of  Clovis  it  extended  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mouse  to  that  of  the  Elbe,  that  it  was  hounded  by  the  Saxons  on 
the  north,  and  hy  the  Thurlntrians  in  the  east,  and  that  it  comprehended,  con- 
sequently, Westphalia  and  Holland  ;  it  is  true  that  this  great  accession  of  territory 
was  the  consequence,  not  of  a  coii  juest  but  of  a  voluntary  association;  that  the 
warriors  who  took  the  name  of  1  raiilis  did  not  renounce  other  distinctive  appella- 
tions, amoiur  others  that  of  Frisians ;  that  they  preserved  thdr  laws^  the  wovdiip 
of  their  ^<£y  and  their  hereditary  chiefs ;  that  they  were  never  subjects  of  tibe 
Merovingians,  although  they  marched  in  their  army,  and  that  later,  a  single  act 
of  their  will  was  sufficient  to  recover  all  tlicir  independence. 

The  S'lxons  had  ravaged  tlie  coa^its  of  Gaul  during  the  decline  of  the  lie  man 
empire ;  they  suspended  their  maritime  «q)editions,  when  they  became  neafjbhoan 
of  the  Franks.  They  recommenced  when  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  were  removed 
&rther  off.  It  is  stiOed  that  the  expeditton  which  terminated  the  first  ponod  of 


(2)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  2.  c.  40,  p.  184. 

(3)  Sehol.  1. 1,  p.  11.  Bji.  Yen.  f.  8,  8cr.  Iw,  U  2,  p.  49. 
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tkeir  piracies  took  ulace  in  the  year  alo.  A  king  of  the  Danes,  Chlochilaich, 
commanded  it ;  he  landed  in  Anuorica,  blundered  a  small  \illage,  belonging  to 
Idns  Thierri,  tiie  name  of  which  is  not  handed  down  to  lu ;  loaded  lite  veaseh 
witn  booty  and  captives,  and  again  set  sail,  when  he  was  attacked,  in  lils  turn,  by 
the  Ft  viii?.  in  whoso  ranks  was  ynnncj  Theudebert,  son  of  Thierri,  scarcely  fonr- 
tWTi  yeui-s  oi'  age:  the  Danish  king  was  killed,  his  soldiers  cut  to  jtiercs,  and  the 
captives  restored  to  their  families.*  From  tliis  period,  tlie  maiitime  provinces  of 
Gaol  were  ra^Mcted  by  the  people  of  the  north ;  even  the  Saxons,  joined  the 
French  monarchy  without  renouncing  any  of  tlie  privileges  which  made  them  a 
free  people  ;  but  when,  forty  years  later,  or  about  the  year  553,  they  wis) icd  tt> 
break  off  the  tie  which  had  bm>me  a  burthen  to  them,  the  Franks  accused  them 
of  rebellian** 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Franks,  the  Thuringians  hadjast 
formed  a  new  monarchy.  That  people  had  united  to  the  Vami  and  the  Heruli, 
they  had  spread  from  tnc  borders  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  l^ndstrut  to  those  of  the 
Necker.  They  had  invaded  Hesse  or  the  country  of  the  Catti,  one  of  the  Frankish 
people,  and  Franoonla,  where  they  had  distingaished  their  conquests  by  fri^tfiil 
cruelties.  After  having  caused  hostages  to  be  given  up  to  them,  they  pat  them  to 
death  in  different  ways  ;  they  had  bnTi;^  the  tdilldivn  by  their  feet  to  tree> ;  thev 
had  put  to  death  more  than  two  hundred  young  girls,  some  by  attaching  them  to 
vicious  horses,  others  by  running  tlie  wheels  of  chariots  over  them,  and  altenvards 
dtstribnting  their  dismembered  mnbs  as  food  for  the  dogs  or  hunting  birds.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  period  tliesc  atrocities  wore  committed^  but  Thierri,  towards 
the  year  528,  reminds  his  soldiers  of  them  to  excite  their  revenge  ;  but  it  is  pi-o- 
babie  that  they  were  the  motives  which  induced  tlie  Franks  of  Germany  and  those 
of  Gaul,  to  unite,  in  order  to  provide  more  powerfully  for  their  defence.* 

The  llnuingianB  as  well  as  ttie  Franks,  cdled  to  the  crown,  all  the  children  of 
the  last  king :  th^  were  then  governed  by  three  brothers,  Baderic,  Herraanfrey, 
and  Berthar,  all  equally  jealous  of  eacli  other.  These  princes  had  recently  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  Hermanfirey  had  married  the  niece  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  king  of  Italy.  She  being  accustomed  to  the  Goths,  who  always  raised  the 
eldest  prince  to  the  crown,  reproached  her  husband  witli  contenting  himself  with 
a  divioed  throne.  Hermanfrey,  repairing  one  day  to  the  festive  hall  j)erceived 
that  the  table  was  only  half  covered  ;  and  lie  asked  his  wife  the  reason  of  it,  ''Thoii 
compiainest,"  said  she  to  him,  of  only  having  half  a  table,  and  thou  dost  not 
eomplain  of  having  only  half  a  kingaom!"  Hermanfrey  felt  the  rebuke:  to 
aati^  his  wife^  he  at  once  surprised  Bertliar,  his  brother,  and  poignarded  him. 
He  then  proposed  to  Thierri,  the  eldest  king  of  the  Franks,  an  ossoeiation,  in  order 
that  both  of  tlnnn  might  get  rid  of  Hadtnne  :  in  fict,  they  attacked  him  in  concert, 
and  caused  him  to  be  massacred.  But  Hermanfrey  remained  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  Thtifingians,  and  reAised  to  mve  Thierri  the  reward  whidi  he  had  olSeind  him 
fir  die  price  of  his  btothex^s  blood.  It  was  then  only  that  the  king  of  the  Franks 
remembered  the  wrongs  wfaichy  in  Germany,  his  countiymen  had  received  from 
the  Thuringians.^ 

(528.)  In  order  to  carry  on  war  in  Thnringia,  Thierri  joined  his  brother  Clotaire ; 
the  Franks  seconded  their  two  kings  with  impetuosity;  theThuringians  w^  routed, 
although  they  had  dug  large  pits  on  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  a  moveable 
floor,  mto  which  a  great  number  of  the  Frank's  eavahy,  were  precipitated.  The 
Thuringiai^^  endeavoured  to  give  battle  a  second  Lime,  on  the  banks  of  the 


(4)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  3,  c.  8,  p.  187.  ¥ttdtgu.  Epit.  e.  8S,  p.  401. 

(5)  Or^.  Turon.  I.  4.  c.  10,  p.  M7. 

(6)  Ong.  ToroB.  L  3,  c  7*  p.  190.  (7)  Greg.  Turon.  L  3.  o.  4,  p.  18H1. 
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Undstrut;  they  again  lost  it,  and  the  river  waji  covered  witii  their  dead  bodiesi.  Iler- 
numfiey  had  taken  flight,  bat  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Berthar,  Saint  Rade- 

fonda  tell  into  the  hands  of  Clotaiie^  who  married  her.  The  love  of  Ids  captive 
owcvcr  did  not  soften  hia  ferocity.  Sho  had  a  brother  who  could  unite  the  dis- 
persed Tliurintzians.  Clotaire  caused  him  to  be  assassmated  :  it  was  probably  after 
this  last  uiistbrtune  that  Saint  Rad<^nda,  whose  country  had  been  conquered  and 
devastated,  the  whole  nation  nut  touie  sword,  and  the  family  massacred,  renounced 
ihe  honors  of  the  throne^  ana  retired  to  PdtierB^  whote^  about  the  year  544,  she 
fbund'H^  a  monaster}'.^ 

Henuanlrey  however  had  not  fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  Franks,  neither  in 
the  combats,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  the  oonqnered.  Thierri  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference, to  treat  of  their  reconciliation.  He  had  recdved  him  under  the  pledge  of 
oaths,  he  heaped  upon  him  the  richest  presents  ;  in  order  to  entertain  him,  lie  took 
him  to  Tolbiac ;  and  as  ho  was  walking  round  its  elevated  walls,  some  one  laying 
hold  of  Hermanftxjy  behind,  precipitated  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Thiem 
nroteated  that  he  was  a  Granger  to  this  crime ;  yet  to  profit  more  surely  by  the 
nruits  of  it,  ho  caused  all  the  children  of  Hermanfrey  who  fell  into  his  hands,  to  be 
massacre<l.  Tlic  others  took  refuge  in  Itiily  with  Tlie(xhitus  tlieir  maternal  uncle.* 
They  were  perhaps  afterwards  recalled,  and  became  the  stock  from  which  the 
hereditary  dukes  of  Thuringia  descended.  This^reat  province  was  then  united  to 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  and  its  dukes,  during  two  centuries,  mardied  under 
the  standards  of  the  Merovingians. 

Historians  have  not  preserved  for  us  any  indications  of  the  period  at,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  ducnies  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  united  to  the 
Frankish  monarchy ;  this  union  took  place  however  during  the  reign  of  the  children 
of  Clevis.  The  first  alliance  with  the  Alemanni,  which  £Uowed  we  battle  of  Tol- 
biac, had  only  included  the  army  which  had  entered  Gaul.  Other  Aletnanni  still 
occupied  Suabia  ;  they  had  extended  as  far  as  Khetia  and  into  a  part  of  Switzer- 
land; they  obeyed  hereditary  dukes,  and  had  for  the  greater  part,  remained 
attached  to  paganism ;  about  the  middle  of  the  rix^  century  they  marched  under 
the  standards  of  Uie  sons  of  Clovis.  It  seems  tliat  tlie  hope  of  participating  in  the 
conquests  of  tlie  Franks  \va.s  the  only  motive  of  this  voluntary  association,  and  it 
was  the  expeditions  of  Theod('})ert  into  Italy,  that  oeraented  the  ties  l^etween 
the  two  nations.  As  to  Uic  Bavaiians,  we  only  icarn  tiie  dependence  in  which  they 
WOTe  placed  under  the  Erankish  monarchy,  by  the  arrogMice  of  Clotair^  who» 
towards  the  year  553,  caused  their  duke^  Ganwald,  to  marry  a  woman  be  him- 
self had  repudiated.'" 

ThnswRs  tho  new  empire  formed,  which  was  afterwards  known  under  the  name 
of  -LasLeru  i  ranee,  and  which  comprehended  tiie  greatest  part  of  Germany.  Not 
less  baibarons  than  the  people  whom  they  submitted  to  their  yoke,  the  Fhmks, 
without  being  able  to  foresee  it,  sneeeeded  in  carrying  civiltsatum  into  that  part 
of  northern  Europe,  which  had  always  repelled  the  Inw?  and  arms  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Gauls,  their  subjects,  over  the  Germans 
with  whom  th^  were  associated. 

Before  quitting  Thuringia,  Thiem  was  desirous  of  following  the  example  of  the 
king  whom  he  had  just  dethroned,  and  like  him  get  rid  of  his  brother.  He  caused 
Clotaire  who  had  seconded  him  in  that  war,  to  be  invited  to  a  conference :  one 
part  of  his  pavilion  was  intended  for  tiie  interview  of  the  two  kings ;  in  the 

(8)  Greg  Turon  c.  7,  p.        Tito  SuobB  BadignA  B  Mlb  Sttdor.  Oii.  BtmtL  Smb.  1,  p.  SIO. 

Scr.  ¥r.  U  a.  p.  456  et  457. 

(0)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  3,  c.  7  et  8,  p.  100.    Gc«tt  UK.  Ana    t%  p.  M6.  Atab  TiOk  Ctom.  p.  M7. 

Fhioopius.  de  Bel.  Gotb.  1.  1.  c  13,  p.  26 ;  Sa.  £r.  p.  94, 
(10)  Greg.  TuroB.  L  4,  c.  9,  p.  207. 
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other  armed  men  were  assembled,  who,  on  a  given  siimal  were  to  massacre  the 
youngest.    But  as  the  canvass  which  divided  iTic  two  apartineiits  did  not  quite 
reach  the  gi*ound,  Clotaire,  on  entering  lemerked  the  feet  of  the  aoldiera,  aasem- 
bled  in  the  other  lialf  of  the  tent,  and  would  not  dismiss  his  guards.    Thierri  pei^ 
ceiving  that  his  ]>lot  ^v;l«;  'li^eovered,  only  assured  liis  brotlier  of  his  fraternal  love, 
in  token  ot  wlncii  he  was  desirous  of  giving  him  a  magniricent  cup.  Clotaire 
•ocepteil  it  witboot  difficulty ;  but  scarcely  had  he  carried  it  away  than  Thierri 
reproaching  himself  with  having  been  duped,  and  having  bought  a  fidlure  At  too 
high  a  price,  caused  it  to  be  demanded  back  by  his  son." 

The  idv  tinees  which  the  Franics  made  in  (jraul  during  that  half-centurv,  are 
better  known  to  us  than  those  which  they  made  in  Germany,  and  we  may  arrange 
Ihem  with  a  little  more  legnlarity  in  their  chronol^^  oider.  Howevirar  feeble 
may  be  the  light  which  illumines  the  history  of  the  Franks,  only  its  reflection  will 
maKe  ns  perceive  Germany;  whilst  the  Burgnndians,  tlu  Ostrognths,  the  Visigoths, 
and  tlif?  Greeks,  with  wnom  the  Franks  were  quam  lling,  during  those  fil'ty 
years,  have  all  mine  historical  monumcnU  adapted  to  elucidate  those  of  their 
xhrab.  The  Burgundians  posseased  only  the  single  oonteroporary  cluronicle  of 
Marian  bishop  of  Avenche.  But  Cassiodorus,  Jomandes,  and  Isidore  of  Seville^ 
throw  more  liuditupon  the  history  of  tlie  Goths  ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  pos^os'-es, 
during  tiie  reign  of  J ustiniau,  Procopius,  and  Agathius,  two  of  the  best  iiyzaatiue 
historians. 

Daring  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  dovia,  (511-5Sfi,)  iheir 
monarch  J  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  one  more  jwwerfuL   Theodoric,  either  in  his 

own  right,  or  as  guardian  of  his  grandson  Amalaric,  governed  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
south  of  Gaul.  Moreover,  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  completely  barbarous, 
whilst  Theodoric  endeavoured  to  eatabfiah  in  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  the  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Boman  empire.  He  spoke  to  the  Qanls  of  their  at- 
tadmaent  to  liberty  and  to  the  repullir,  and  by  these  words,  his  secretarj',  Cassi- 
odonis,  only  understood  the  remendirances  o  f  the  empire.  He  had  reinstated  all 
the  magistrates  that  were  formerly  instituted  by  Home,  with  their  antient  grada- 
tions; nom  511  to  52G,  a  prefect  of  Gaul,  named  Liberina,  had  re-estabUshed  the 
trflnmal  at  Aries,  and  his  aothorify  wasto  extend  over  the  fir>t  Narbonnais,  Pix>- 
vence,  and  Spain,  perhap';  even  over  a  part  of  A^uitainia.  ITnder  his  orders,  Gemel- 
lus excrfinf  rl  the  vicariate  of  Gaid,  wliich  only  included  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
Certain  dukes  were  subordinate  to  iiiiu  in  tlie  provinces,  and  counts  in  tlie  cities  ; 
tiie  entire  admmiatratSon  was  lUrected  bjr  the  court  of  Bavenna,  whibt  young 
Amalaric,  who  hadfizedhis  randenoe  at  Inobon,  poaaeased  only  the  pomp^  not  the 
anthority  of  a  king.^' 

During  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  a  petty  war  was  continued  on  the  frontiers,  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  and  that  of  the  Goths :  wo  are  unacquainted 
with  its  details ;  it  onl^  appears  that  Theodoric  re-took  sereral  towns  and  provinces 
from  the  sons  of  Clovis,  wnich  they  had  taken  from  the  Visigoths,  after  the  battie 
of  Vnnsrl^..  Rhodez  and  Rouergue  were  certainly  among  the  number  of  these*  con- 
quests ;  the  historians  of  Languedoc  suppose  tnat  they  also  extended  over  Albi- 
geois,  Geyaudan,  and  Yelsj.**  On  ihe  other  hand,  Theodoric  profitted  by  the 
warn  of  the  Franks  with  tiie  Burgundians,  by  taking  firam  the  latter  all  the  places 
situated  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone.'^  The  empire  of  the  Goths  hjwl 
never  been  so  extensive  as  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  this  prince; 

(11)  Greg.  Turoo.  I.  8,  c  7,  p.  100. 

(12)  CaflMod.  EfklL  1.  3,  ipist.  16.  ]7»l8k  Sfl.   Hiit  flfaier.  do  LoagiMdoc.  L  6,  c.  57.  B8.  p.  M4. 
(18)  Ong.  Ttaroa.  L  8,  c.  ili,  p.  198.  JvtuaSm, «.  U.  Hkl.  dn  Ung.  1.  5,  c  61.  p.  258. 

a4)  Ca&xioJ.  Vviar.  L 8k  qiiik.  10.  CgoUin  Awibl  in UbM  MMiL m.  k n.  1888.  HfaLdn 
Lug.  L  »» c  &7.  p.  380. 
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but  destiny  refuse<i  liiai  a  sou  to  succeed  to  so  much  grandeur ;  and  when  Theodoric 
diedy  the  BOth  of  August,  526,  the  empiie  of  the  Stcths  hastened  to  its  rntn. 

Before  his  death,  Theodoric  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  grandsons,  tlie 
children  of  Ids  two  daughters.  He  left  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Ostroifoths  in  Italy, 
with  the  provinces  of  uaul  which  extended  fix)m  the  iiiione  to  the  Durance,  to 
Athalaric,  son  of  Amalasonta ;  and  that  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  sitnated  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Lot,  and  the  Rhdne,  to  Ahna^ 
laric,  son  of  his  other  daughter,  Theodegotha.  The  former  was  between  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age  ;  he  resided  at  Ravenna,  where  he  remnined  all  his  life  nnder 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  The  latter,  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six 
yean  of  age,  was  ahready  estabKshed  at  Kaihon.  A  treaty  betweoi  the  two 
cousins,  fixed  the  reciprocal  ni^lits  of  their  people ;  one  of  the  conditions  was  to 
divide  the  treasure,  saved  by  Theodoric  at  Ra\enna,  between  the  two  kinrrfloms. 
Each  had  an  equal  right  to  it,  for  it  had  been  reserved  trom  the  contributions  of 
both.'* 

At  the  commenoementof  his  reign,  Amalaric  concluded  a  tteatv  of  peace  with 
his  neighboon,  the  kingB  of  the  Franks ;  he  asked  their  sister,  Clotilda,  dau^t^ 

of  Clo\is,  in  marriage,  and  she  was  conducted  to  Narbon  with  n  sumptuous  dowry, 
consisting  of  jewels,  clothe';,  and  furniture.'*  But  Clotilda  was  attached  to  the 
catholic  laiLii,  and  Amaiaric  to  ^iriauisui ;  this  ditierence  of  religion  soon  brought 
about  a  misimderstanding  between  the  pair.  Amalaric  was  desirous  of  convertmg 
his  wife,  and  accordiog  to  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  to  aeoomplish  this  he  had  recomrse 
to  all  kinds  of  outrages  and  ill-treatment.  It  appears  tnat  Clotilda,  on  repairing 
to  the  Catholic  churchy  was  insulted  and  pelted  with  mud  bv  the  people ;  that  she 
afterwards  received  from  her  husband  a  blow  which  caused  her  blood  to  flow ;  she 
wiped  this  blood  with  her  veO,  which  she  sent  to  her  brothen  by  a  faithful  servant. 
Childebert  received  this  message,  which  called  for  an  avenger ;  he  had  no  great 
trouble  in  exciting  the  Franks  against  the  Visigoths.  He  repaired  with  his  anny 
to  the  frontiers  of  Septiniania,  a  name  which  had  been  preferred  to  that  of  first 
Narbonnais,  to  designate  the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  m  GauL  Gregory  how- 
ever confounds  them  under  the  name  of  Spain.  The  Visigoths  came  to  meet  tlio 
Frankish  k'mrr  and  were  beaten.  Amalaric,  abandoning  Narbon,  fled  on  board  of 
his  ships,  to  iiarcelona,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  soldier,  in  the  month  of  December, 
531,  in  a  rebelHou  which  had  been  excited  by  his  cowardice.  Theudis,  wliom  tlie 
great  Theodoik  had  charged  with  his  edncation,  and  whom  Amalaric  had  rince 
^pc^tod  as  his  lieutenant  in  Spain,  was  pointed  out  hyihe  army  as  his  successor. 
However  Childebert  had  entered  Narbon  as  a  conqueror,  and  he  had  given  up  that 
town  to  pluudci',  as  well  as  several  other  cities  of  Septimania,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  secure  to  himself  the  possession  of  that  province  ;  he  returned  with  his 
army  towards  Paris,  taking  with  him  Clotilda  imd  the  rich  spoils  of  the  palace,  and 
of  the  chui-ches  of  Narbon.  ClotOda  died  on  the  way.  The  army  of  the  Franks 
dis])ei*sed,  and  the  Visigoths  recoyeied  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  ravaged 
during  this  rapid  invasion.*' 

Towards  the  same  neriod,  the  Franks  ohtuned  a  more  dnraUe  snceess  in  another 
part  of  Gaul ;  they  had  undertaken  a  war  against  the  Bnrgmidians  which  only 
tenninated  by  the  destraction  of  that  monarchy. 


a6)  PiDCon.  de  Bd.  OoUu  J,  1»  c  18.  p.  i  Scr.  Fr.  t  »,  p.  84.  Marii.  Ep.  Avent  CbToil.  p.  15.  Jor- 
nutdea^  e.  69,  p.  1110.  Idem  de  ngnoraai  «t  tMUpomni  toeeeMioM,  c.  118.  p.  1068.  Indori  Bkf.  Hut 
Qotb.  p.  702.    CiilhaloguM  reg.  Goth.  p.  706. 

(16)  Greg.  TuroB.  I.  3.  c.  1,  p.  Ibl. 

Q7)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  8,  c.  10,  p.  191.  .Toruan.lcs..  c.  58,  p.  1 1 1'.t.  FrBdegariuB,  c.  81,  p.  401.  Gest.  reg. 
Ttaaa.  c  S8,  p.  556.  Adoo.  Vien.  Quroo.  p.  667  I^iciori  Hup.  p.  7QSL,  ChronoL  res.  ^<>^>  p.  706.  Uirt. 
4n  Lug.  L  6,  c.  72,  74.  p.  800.  Hndr.  Vdtt.  I  7,  p.  350. 
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Gondebod,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  died  in  516.  His  son  Sigismond,  whom 
the  church  venerated  as  a  saint,  succecdwl  him.  Brought  up  crthodoxly  by  St. 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  he  loaded  the  clergy  with  his  gifts.  The  convent  of 
St.  Maurice  in  Valais,  in  latin  A  gaununiy  owed  its  foundation  to  him,  (515),  or  at  least 
its  restoration  and  endowment.  But  Sigismond  had  distinguished  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  by  an  atrocious  act :  his  second  wife  had  excited  his  jealousy 
against  a  son  named  Sigeric,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  and  he  caused  him 
to  be  strangled  in  his  sleep.'*  Another  saint  was  destinetl  to  punish  this  crime  by 
pui"suing  feigismond  with  her  implacable  vengeance.  This  was  Clovis's  widow, 
Clotilda,  who  generally  resided  at  Tours,  near  the  OTave  of  St.  Martin,  wholly 
occupietl  with  prayers  and  works  of  penitence,  and  who  rarely  went  to  Paris.  But 
she  repaired  thither  in  523,  to  communicate  to  her  sons,  the  unextinguishable 
hatred  by  which  she  was  excited  against  her  own  family  and  nation. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  (iondebod  had  caused  the  death  of  Chil- 
peric,  the  father  of  Clotilda.  Since  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance  with  her  husband,  and  he  had  lived  fifteen  years  in  i>eace,  on  neighbourly 
tenns  and  kindly  feeling  with  the  family  of  Clovis.  He  had  been  dead  six  years ; 
and  his  son  who  then  reigned,  a  stranger  to  the  crimes  of  the  younger  days  of 
Gondebod,  had  abjured  his  religion  to  adopt  that  of  Clotilda.  Here  however  are 
the  words  which  the  holy  bishop  of  Tours  attributes  to  tliis  pious  queen  :  "Clotilda, 
addressing  herself  to  Clodomir,  and  to  her  two  other  sons,  says  toi  them  :  Act  in 
such  a  manner,  my  dear  cliildren,  that  I  may  not  have  to  repent  the  affection  with 
which  1  have  brought  you  up ;  resent  with  indignation  the  injury  which  1  have 
received,  and  revenge  with  firmness,  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother."''^  In 
fact,  the  three  younger  sons  of  Clovis  entered  Burgiuidy  in  523,  at  the  head  of  the 
Frankish  army ;  Thierri,  their  eldest  brother,  was  son-in-law  to  Sigismond  ;  he 
would  not  join  them  against  his  father-in-law.  The  army  of  the  Burgundians 
was  defeateJ,  we  do  not  exactly  know  the  spot ;  and  Sigismond  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  victorious  Franks  resolved  to  reuiur  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Maurice,  which  he  had  founded.  He  doubted  not,  that  the 
saint,  to  whom  be  had  raised  a  temple,  and  in  honor  of  whom  he  had  founded  a 
perpetual  concert  or  choir  of  monks  who  reheved  each  other,  and  incessantly 
chanted  psalms  and  litanies,  would  take  him  under  his  special  protection.  He, 
however,  was  recognised  in  his  disguise ;  he  was  am^sted,  with  Iiis  wife  and  two 
children,  and  given  up  to  Clodomir,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Frankish  kings  leagued 
against  him.  The  religious  garb  with  wliich  he  was  clad  ser\'ed  him  as  a  safeguard 
for  some  time.  But  his  brother,  Godemar,  having  during  the  interval  assembled 
the  dispersed  Burgundians,  and  repulsed  the  Franks  who  nad  invaded  their  coun- 
trj-,  Clotlomir  would  no  longer  spare  his  prisoner.  He  rejected  the  intercession  of 
the  holy  abbot  who  announcetl  to  him  that  Sigismond  was  already  under  the  divine 
protection ;  he  caused  the  king  of  the  Burgundians  to  bo  thro>vn  into  a  well  at 
Coalmiers,  near  Orleans,  as  also  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  then  renewed  his 
march  against  the  Burgundians.*" 

Tliis  second  canapaign,  undertaken  in  524,  was  not  successful.  The  armies  of 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  met  at  Veseronce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
between  Vienne  and  Bel  lay.  The  Frankish  historian  assures  us  that  the  former 
were  victorious,  when  Clooomir  in  pursuing  the  runaways,  went  too  far  from  the 
main  body ;  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Burgundians,  and  that  his  head,  raised 


(18)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  8,  e.  5.  p.  188.    Vita  Sands  Sigismood,  No.  5 ;  in  Scr.  Fr.  t.  3,  p.  403. 

(19)  Gr^.  Turon.  1.  3,  c.  6,  p.  189. 

(80)  Otw,  Turon.  I.  8,  c.  6,  p.  189.  Mnrii.  Av.  Chr.  p.  15.  ViU  Sane.  Sigia.  apud  BoUan.  1  Maii,  e.  9, 
Scr.  Pr.  t  8,  p.  403.    Frtdcg.  Ep.  34,  85,  p.  402.    Had.  Val.  I.  7.  p.  844. 
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upon  a  pike,  was  slicwn  to  the  two  armies.  At  this  si^lit,  the  Franks  lost  coura^; 
tney  evBcaited  Burgundy^  and  Godemar  was  admomectged  kiog  by  all  his  bro- 
thel's subjects.'* 

Godemar  left  behind  him  a  wife,  whose  name  was  Gondioc,  and  three  sons. 
Clotaire,  his  brother,  who  at  this  period  had  at  least  two  wives,  marrietl  Gondioc ; 
the  tlirec  sons  were  entrusted  to  oueen  Clotilda,  who  took  charge  of  their  edttCSp 
tioo.  We  should  have  supposed  tliat  they  were  in  safety  under  this  triple  protec- 
tion of  their  uncles,  their  grandfather,  and  of  their  mother ;  but  king  Childebert, 
who  resided  at  Paris,  where  Clotilda  then  happened  to  be,  remarked  with  jealousy 
the  crowing  aliection  of  the  queen  for  her  grandsons ;  he  was  fearful  that  she 
.wooSl  80011  adc  <^  him  theb  ftthec's  inheritance.  He  sent  fbr  Ctotaire  and  pro- 
posed to  him  the  riddance  of  his  nephews.  The  two  brothers  showed  an  eqnal 
eagerness  for  tlie  conmiission  of  the  crime  ;  tlie  only  difficulty  was  to  obtain  from 
Clotilda,  her  consent  to  deliver  them  up.  They  made  lier  believe  that  tiicir 
intention  was  to  cause  them  to  be  acknowledged  kings  by  tlie  people.  As  soon  as 
Clotilda,  in  this  belief,  had  sent  them  to  her  sons,  with  a  numerous  state  of  offi- 
cers of  dieir  household,  and  of  young  pa/ses  of  their  age,  whom  she  had  caused  to  be 
brought  up  with  tlicm,  Arcadius,  an  Auvcrcniais  senator,  and  one  of  Cliil'l^'bcrt's 
confidants,  rettu'ncd  to  her  witli  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  naked  sword,  inviting  her 
to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  to  her  grandsons.  With  a  movement  of  indig- 
nation and  despair,  she  cried,  that  she  would  sooner  see  them  dead  than  tonsured 
and  shut  up  in  a  cloister.  This  answer  was  taken  by  her  two  sons,  as  a  consent. 
Clotaire,  seizinrj  the  eldest  of  the  two  princes,  who  was  scaivoly  ten  years  of  age, 
by  the  arm,  threw  him  down  and  stabbed  him  in  tlie  arm-pit ;  the  youngest  then 
seized  Childebert  by  the  knees,  and  asked  for  mercy.  Childebert  was  moved,  and 
bathed  in  tears,  he  implored  in  his  turn,  mercy  for  die  child.  But  Clotaire^ 
furiously  exclaimed,  It  is  tfiotif  tlmt  hast  excitm  me^  and  tliou  abandonest  me; 
deliver  up  tfiis  child  to  me,  or  thou  shalt  perish  in  his  stead.  Childebert,  in  fact, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  Clotaire  killed  him.  All  their  pages,  their  atten- 
dants, and  their  servants,  were  immediately  massacred,  and  Chudebert  afterwards 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Clodomir  with  Clotaire.  A  third  of  Glodoinir^s  sons, 
called  Clmloald,  had  escaped  from  the  search  of  his  two  uncles.  He  remained 
concealed  tor  a  long  time ;  at  last  ha^  in^  reached  the  age  of  reason,  he  cut  otf  his 
own  hair,  received  the  religious  habit  from  the  hands  of  St.  Severin,  and  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  Provence,  he  returned  near  'BtaoBf  where  he  built  a  convent 
hearing  his  name,  at  Nogent;  it  is  now  called  St.  Cloud.  He  died  there  towards 
the  ^•orl^  SGO,  and  was  irnni  tlint  tnuc  venerated  as  a  saint.  Some  chroniclers 
attribute  the  date  of  the  murder  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  year  d26,  others  to 
thevear  533."* 

Tbo  kin^om  of  the  Buxgundiana^  of  which  the  fVanks  had  already  taken 
several  provinces,  was  governed  for  nearly  ten  years,  by  Go^^ar,  a  brother  of 
Sigismond.  In  532,  Chihleliert  nnd  Clntaure,  attacked  it  again.  Their  elder 
brother,  Thierri,  who  had  married  one  of  Gondemar's  nieces,  would  not  join 
them  against  his  unde ;  but  his  soldiei^  declared  to  him,  that  they  would  march 
without  his  presence,  to  the  expedition  against  Burgundy.  Childebert  and  Clo- 
taire first  took  Autun  ;  they  succe^vely  sulgugated  the  oihet  provinces,  perhaps 
during  that  year,  pos.sibIy  in  the  two  following.  Godemar  was  made  prisoner,  but 
no  historian  in&rms  us  what  was  his  fate.   The  Burgundians  were  obliged  to 

(21)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  3,  c.  6,  p.  189. 

0^)  Greg.  Toron.  1.  3.  c  18»  p.  196.  Fnixg.  £^  o.  89,  p.  i02.  Gert.  nf.  Frtuic  e.  p.  fi57.  Adon. 
Vitt.  <%r.  p.  667.  AuMini  Ikr.  I.  Sb  f  It,  1 8,  p.  SB.  Obiw.  4s  St  Dn.  t.  8, 1.    &  9i  p>  187.  H^gohb 

Cbr.  Vir^  t  3,  p.  856.   ViU  Saoc  Chlotfl.  c.  10,  p  400    Vita  S»nc  Ctilododdi,  t.  8,  p.  4». 
*  Gaiiot  saj%,  "  tomrds  tbe  jHur  693."— Mem.  rel.  U»*t.  Jh.  1,  135. 
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promise  that  they  would  serve  in  tlie  armif  s  of  the  Franks,  and  all  the  provinceii 
which  they  occupied  had  to  pay  tribute.  Fourteen  episcopalian  sees  wei-e  thus 
added  to  the  monaichy  of  the  ranks.**  They  oonld  scarcely  have  made  a  more 
important  conquest.  They  acquired  moVB  ferdle  provinces,  more  populous  towns, 
more  civilized  and  industrious  citizens,  than  those  they  liad  already  subjn^rnted, 
and  fresh  soldiers  not  less  brave  than  the  antients.  The  Roman  subjects  were 
more  nmneroas  in  the  country  of  the  Burgundians,  than  in  that  of  the  Franks, 
and  their  influence  over  the  pditica  of  the  kingdom  to  which  their  conquest  asso- 
ciated them,  became  more  powerfiil. 

When  Thierri  saw  that  nis  soldiers  would  follow  Ids  brothers  to  the  Bur^ndian 
expedition,  in  order  to  retain  them  under  his  banners,  he  had  promised  to  lead 
mem  mto  Anvergne,  and  in  tiiat  rich  province  they  would  And  abundance  of  gold, 
diver,  slaves,  and  flocks,  which  they  could  dinde  among  them.  The  Auvern^nais, 
persuaded  by  Areadius,  great  nephew  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  had  shaken  on  the 
autlion>v  of  Thierri  to  acknowle(r<j:e  that  of  Childebert.  The  latter  does  not  seem 
to  ha\  c  thought  of  delendintf  them,  whilst  Thierri's  iioldiera  were  rejoicing  at  find- 
ing ahnoat  at  their  doers,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Gaul,  conntriea  and  tmea  to  be 
plundered  and  destroyed.  In  fine,  Auvergne  was  cruelly  devastated ;  Clermont, 
on  bein<;  Ijesicged,  surrendered  conditionally  ;  the  epistles  of  Volore  and  of  ^lorliac* 
were  rased,  and  Thierri  on  withdi'awing,  left  the  province  under  the  govcrnnient 
of  Si^ewald,  his  relative,  who  continued,  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  tribunals,  the 
esaebona  which  the  aaldien  had  began.** 

Thierri  had  scaioely  quitted  Anvei^e,  when  another  occasion  presented  itself 
to  his  soldiers  to  wafjc  war  in  the  interior  of  A  prince  of  Frankish  royal 

blood,  claimed  of  hini  the  sliare,  w  liieh  he  pretended  was  his  right,  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Merovingians.  His  name  was  Moiideric,  but  we  do  not  know  how  he 
bek)nged  to  the  royaTfamily.  He  was  periiapa  himaelf  a  aon  of  Clevis,  or  be  might 
be  on  the  other  hand  a  am  of  one  of  the  princes  whom  Clovis  liad  pat  to  death. 
As  one  of  the  Merovingian  race,  he  wore  his  hair  flontinrr  on  his  snonlder?,  and 
called  himself  king  equally  with  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  lie  had  ibund  among  the 
Franks  a  great  nnrober  of  warriors  who  appeared  eager  to  attach  themselves  to  hJa 
atandaid.  Thierri  made  him  the  proposal  of  a  conference ;  but  Monderic  fore- 
seeing the  snares  which  the  King  would  set  for  him,  refused  to  repair  to  it;  and  when 
he  afterwards  learned  that  an  army  was  marching  against  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Vitry  in  Champagne  readr  to  sostam  a  8i^.t  Thierri  being  iufunned 
«f  it,  and  knowing  ihat  the  siege  had  aneady  lasted  seven  days  without  any  appear* 
anee  of  success,  addressed  himself  to  Aregiril,  one  of  his  confidants,  and  said  to  nim : 
** Beware  tliat  this  perfi(Hous  fellow'  does  not  succPi'd  in  his  contumacy;  fro  to  him 
and  swear  to  him  tliat  lie  may  go  out  with  security ;  but  when  lie  shall  be  gone 
out,  kill  him  and  destroy  the  memory  of  him  in  our  kingdom."  In  fact,  Monderic 
relying  ujmo  the  oath  that  he  shoidd  return  uito  finrour  with  Thierri,  and  that 
none  of  his  sons  or  partisans  should  be  punished  fm  his  rebellion,  left  Vitry  with 
its  garrison  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  pot  into  the  open  country  when  Aregisil  o;ave  his 
troojis  the  undei*stood  signal  tor  his  massacre.  Alonderic  perceived  it,  and  had  still 
time  enough  to  revenge  himself  on  the  traitor ;  he  stabbed  him  with  his  dag^r 
j|H|ire  being  ov«rwhdmed  bj  his  satellites,  and  putting  himseilf  on  the  defensive, 
^perishea  with  all  his  soldiers,  who,  like  lilm,  defended  themselv^  valiantly.** 
I   The  rising  of  Anvefgne  in  fhvotir  of  Chihleberly  and  the  ravages  which  Thierri 

f     (8^0TCs.Tafon.  1.  8.C.  2.  p.  191.   Mvii  Av.  Chr.  p.  15.   Hidr.  VaL  L  7,  p.  S70. 
*  Tke  fenk  nmur  Thiers,  the  last  near  the  town  of  MertUe. 

(21)  Gi^g.  Turon.  1.  3,  c.  1.3,  p.  102 

t  Aanw^ng  to  Gmxelj^  uear  Briondc  in  Aurergne,  1,  187.  (25)  Gifg.  Turon.  I.  3,  r.  14,  p.  108. 
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had  coiumiilL'd  in  tliat  mx)vinc«  in  subjugating  it  anew,  had  set  the  two  brothers 
at  Taziance.  Fxiends  m  peace  bad  endeavouied  to  reeoncile  them,  and  engaged 
tlioin  reciprocally  to  {oomue  that  they  would  never  attempt  anything  against  each 
ni^i  r.  As  a  guarantee,  they  exchanged  hostages,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
ciioscu  from  among  the  sons  of  senators,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  iioman  nobles ; 
either  the  Franks  were  indifferent  to  a  peace  whicb  deprived  them  of  the  oppor- 
tuni^  for  plonder,  or  they  were  not  desirous  of  pinning  tlieir  faith  to  the  aincerity 
of  their  kings.  This  latter  fear  was  justified  ;  for  the  two  brothers  having  again 
disagreed,  bej^  by  each  ledncing  to  slavery  all  the  hostages  that  they  had 
received.'* 

Instead  of  persisling  in  that  a]lbiio&  Thierri  contracted  another,  with  his  bn>« 

ther  Glctaire,  mutually  to  attack  the  Visigotlis.    They  appointed  their  two  sons  to 
conduct  tlielr  armies  ;  Gontliier,  however,  son  of  Clotaire,  after  ha\  iiig  slicwn  him- 
self in  the  district  of  Rhode/,  returned;  but  Theodebert,  sou  of  Tiiicrri,  tlie  most 
warlike  among  the  Frankish  princes  of  that  period,  conquered  Rhodcz,  Lodeve, 
and  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Besiers.   He  ii^owed  np  his  soocess  and  reduced  the 
strong  castles  of  Provence,  when  he  received  alarming  news  respecting  the  health 
of  liis  father.    Thiem  or  Theodoric,  the  eldest  of  tlio  sous  of  Clovis,  altliough  he 
was  at  letist  fifty  years  rtf       was  attacked  with  a  malady  wliich  appeared  mortal. 
He  had  brought  up  a  i:  rank,  named  Si^wald,  his  nearest  relative  on  liis  mother's 
side^  as  his  confidant   He  IukI  ^ven  hun  the  government  of  Auvergne,  he  had 
caused  the  son  of  Sigewald,  named  Giwald,  to  be  presmted  for  baptism  by  his  own 
son,  and  had  endeavonred  to  bind  those  two  young  persons  by  friendsliip.  But  the 
malady  of  Thiem  clumged  his  affection  into  mistrust  and  hatred  :  he  iiad  Siijo. 
wald  killed  before  Ids  eyes,  and  he  wrote  to  Ids  son  to  cause  Giwuld  to  exjjerience 
tiie  nme  fiite.  Theodiebeirl^  fiutl^  to  his  ftiendship^  himsdf  conunnnicated  to 
Giwald  the  Ofdos  which  he  had  recerrod,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  fiving,  first 
to  Aries  among  the  Goths,  and  aflerwnnls  into  Italy.    Shortly  after  Iheodebeit 
was  informed  that  if  he  w&^  desirous  of  seeing  his  father  alive  he  must  hasten  to 
him.   He  did  arrive  in  time  to  receive  his  last  breath.*    Childebert  and  Clotaire 
would  willindy  have  treated  the  son  of  Thiorri  as  they  had  treated  the  childrm  of 
Clodomar.    JBut  Theodebert,  who  had  long  been  fiuniliur  with  arms,  and  had 
caused  himself  to  be  beloved  by  hi'^  f  ither's  w  nTiors,  was  pmc  lm'nicd  by  his  nobles, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  iiing.    It  was  uecessaiy,  however,  for  him  to 
appease  his  two  imdes  by  pzesratB,  to  make  them  renounce  their  hostile  projects.*' 
ifm  can  say  that  France  was  governed  by  her  kings,  she  was  so  at  that  })criod 
by  two  inicles  and  a  nephew,  all  arrived  at  the  ac;e  of  maturity.    Theodebert,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age  ;  his  two  uncles  were 
more  than  forty.    Clotaire,  whose  usual  residence  was  at  Soisson%  had  a  ^reat 
nomber  of  children ;  Childebwt,  king  of  Paris,  had  no  son ;  this  disposed  him  to 
ooort  the  firiendship  of  Theodebert.       invited  the  latter  to  come  to  him,  widi 
the  assurance  of  bein<T  treated  as  a  son.    "In  fact,"  says  Gre£rnr}'  of  Tours,  "he 
enriched  him  with  so  many  presents,  that  he  excitetl  universal  admiration.  Of 
everything  tliat  was  becoming  a  king,  such  as  arms,  clothes,  and  other  ornaments, 
he  gKW  ham  three  suits,  and  as  many  pairs  of  hones  and  vases.*' "  Theodebert 
appeared  at  this  time  to  have  deserved  to  occupy  the  first  rank  among  the  Frankish 
kmgs;  he  was  the  most  aetive,  the  most  enterprising,  the  one  around  whom  the 
soldiers  would  rally  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  the  one  who  caused  tlieir 
valour  and  power,  to  be  tlie  most  respected  by  foreign  nations.      On  establishing 
hunself  more  firmly  upon  the  throne,"  says  St.  Gregory,   Theodebert  shewed 


(26)  Greg.  Twron,  1.  8,  c.  16,  p.  198.  *  In  534,  the  23rd  year  of  hii  rcipi.   Qvatolt,  1,  140. 

(27)  Greg.  Turoa,  1.  3,  c  23,  p.  198.  (28)  Ong.  Taron.  L  S,  c  24,  p.  198. 
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himself  great,  and  rendered  himself  eminent  in  every  kind  of  \  irtue.  He  governed 
his  kingdoin  with  justice :  he  was  full  of  veneration  for  the  priests,  and  of  muniti- 
cence  to  the  churches ;  relieving  the  poor,  and  by  bestowing  great  benevolences, 
he  shewed  a  zeal  full  of  piety  and  mildness.  In  his  clemency,  he  abandoned  to  the 
churches  of  Auvergne  all  the  tributes  which  they  had  paid  into  the  exchequer."*' 

Theodebert  had  oeen  married,  by  his  father,  to  Wisigarda,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Lombards;*  but  in  his  expedition  against  the  Visigoths  he  was  received  at 
the  castle  of  Cabrieres,  by  a  matron  of  Gallic  birth,  called  Deuterie,  whose  husband 
was  then  at  Besiers.  Theodebert  was  enamom^d  of  her,  and  took  her  away  with 
him,  as  well  as  tlie  dauf»hter  she  had  had  by  her  husband :  he  married  her  on  the 
death  of  liis  father,  and  kept  her  seven  years ;  but  Deuterie  perceiving  that  her 
daughter,  who  was  grown  up,  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  and  that  she  already  excited 
the  desire  of  Theodebert,  caused  ner  to  be  put  upon  a  car  dra^>^l  by  two  ftirious 
bulls,  and  precipitated  her  from  the  bridge  of  Veraun.  Theodebert  took  an  aver- 
sion for  Deutene,  and  although  he  had  oy  her  a  son,  .who  aftewards  succeeded 
him,  he  returned  forthwith  to  his  first  wife  Wisigarda,  and  after  her  death  he  mar- 
ried another.  Such  were  the  morals  of  him  whom  the  saints  regarded  as  the  most 
virtuous  of  princes.*' 

But  if  Gregory  of  Tours  only  judged  Theodebert  by  his  liberality  to  the  church, 
the  Greek  historians  saw  in  him,  the  most  formidable  chief  of  the  most  warlike 
nation.  The  Greeks  had  themselves  called  him  into  Italy  ;  they  soon  had  reason 
to  learn  against  what  rival  they  were  to  dispute  that  coimtry.  At  this  period 
Justinian,  8er%'ed  by  skilful  and  valiant  generals,  was  endeavouring  to  submit  to 
the  empire  of  the  East  the  provinces  which  the  barbarians  had  taken  from  the 
West.  In  534,  Belisarius,  had  reconquered  Africa,  and  had  led  Jelimer,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  captive  to  Constantinople.^'  The  following  year,  tlie  same  general 
attacked  the  Ostrogoths  in  Sicily,  he  began  his  preparations  for  driving  them  all 
out  of  Italy .'^  Since  the  death  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  the  kingdom  which  he 
had  founded  had  rapidly  declined.  Amalasonta,  his  daughter,  who  was  then  its 
regent,  had  sur\'ived  his  son  Athalaric,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  October,  534. 
She  thought  she  could  transmit  her  son's  crown  to  a  new  husband,  and  she  chose 
an  Ostrogothic  lord  named  Theodatus.  But  he,  ashamed  to  owe  his  election  to 
the  love  of  an  old  woman,  in  order  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it,  caused  Ama- 
lasonta to  be  conducted  prisoner  to  the  isle  of  lake  Bolsena,  where  shortly  after  he 
caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Justinian,  in  attacking  the  Visigoths,  proclaimed 
himself  the  avenger  of  their  queen  Amalasonta ;  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
remembrance  of  that  princess  would  envenom  the  factions  by  which  they  were 
already  torn,  and  would  perhaps  excite  a  civil  war.*^ 

Justinian,  before  attaclcing  Italy,  and  Theodatus  in  preparinrr  to  defend  it,  both 
soUcited  the  alHance  of  tlie  1  ranks.  As  the  price  of  their  assistance,  Theodatus 
offered  to  cede  to  them  that  pait  of  Gaul  whicli  remained  obedient  to  the  Ostro- 
goths, between  the  Alps,  the  Durance,  the  Rhone,  and  the  sea.  He  at  the  same 
time  bound  himself  to  deliver  up  to  them  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.f 
He  had  not  time,  it  is  true,  to  accomplish  his  promises ;  the  Ostro^otlis  mistrusted 
his  courage,  judging  from  his  first  reverses,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  month  of 
Ao^nst,  536,  and  named  Vitiges,  their  best  ^neral,  for  his  successor.  Vitiges 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  Franks,  on  the  same 


(29)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  3,  c.  25,  p.  190.  *  Waccon  was  his  name.    Guizot,  1,  189. 

(80)  Gwg.  Turon,  1.  3,  c.  22,  23,  26,  27,  p.  198,  199. 

(81)  ProooCnnrien.  d«  Bel,  Vaud.  1.  2,  c.  9,  p.  398.         (82)  Proco.  de  Bel.  Vend.  I.  2,  c.  14,  p.  408. 
(C)  Froeop.  de  B«l.  Goth.  1.  1,  a  8  et  4,  p.  6-8.    The  redlal  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  8,  c.  81,  p.  200,  la 

•0  fnO  of  errora,  as  to  lead  us  to  mistrust  the  remainder  of  his  history. 
+  C<HDpare  Onirol's  account,  1,  148-7. 
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conditions  that  Theodatus  had  already  offered ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  FmiikB 
had  received  a  Bplcndid  embassy  sent  to  them  by  Jostinian;  they  had  accepted 
the  magnificont  presents  of  wliich  the  Greek  deputies  were  the  bearers,  and  they 
bad  engaged  to  second  I^n  1!  arius  in  liis  attack  against  the  Goths.*'  It  is  thus  that 
the  FranKish  wars  in  ituly  boij^nn  ;  these  wars  which  have  been  wrongly  con- 
demned as  being  always  fatal  to  the  nation,  were  not  so,  for  she  owed  to  tlieiu 
bar  bravery,  and  almost  constant  succow ;  whilst  ber  reverses  are  accounted  for 
by  tbe  faults,  and  espedaUy  by  the  bad  iaitli  of  her  chieift. 

Since  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  Franks  had  not  only  afrpnred  an  immense  extent 
of  new  ])rovinces,  !>y  their  confederation  with  almost  aii  (jennany,  the  conquest 
of  Cmgundy,  and  that  ot"  a  part  of  the  Visigothic  states,  they  had  moreover 
greatly  multiplied  by  tbe  rapid  mcreaae  of  a  population,  suddenly  left  to  inactivity. 
These  families,  already  so  fruitful  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  had  increased  far 
more  when  they  entered  into  possession  of  the  \  ast  nnd  fertile  inheritances,  which 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  financiers  no  longer  bui  thened.  Thus  the  armies  of 
the  sons  of  Clovb  no  more  resembled  those  of  the  conqueror ;  thousands  of  men, 
replaced  the  hundreds,  and  the  fate  of  au  empire,  was  no  longer  confided  to  a  few 
champions.  However,  in  538,  the  Frankish  kin^s  who  were  not  yet  desirous  of 
quarrelhng  with  Justinian,  eontented  themselves  by  sending  to  Vitiges  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  Burgimdians,  and  thus  deserving  tiie  reward  promised  by  the  king 
of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  reserving  to  themselves  howevoTy  to  represent  to  the  Gredcs 
this  auxiliary  body,  as  having  engaged  in  the  Italian  war  witnout  being  authorized 
by  them.** 

*  But  in  the  followino^  year,  ThtoJebert  him^srlf  entered  Italy,  with  an  army  that 
was  estimated  at  one  liundi^ed  thousand  ligiitxiig  men.  Among  tlie  latter,  there 
was  but  a  small  number  of  horsemen  armed  with  lances,  which  formed  the  Idng^s 
guard ;  all  tlie  rest  fought  on  foot.  The  infontry,  instead  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
anil  ]>il^;'',  Avhich  the  Greeks  carried,  were  covered  with  a  shield,  anfl  nnned  with 
a  sword  and  very  sharp  double  txiged  axe,  tiie  middle  of  it  being  exceedingly  thick 
and  the  wooden  handle  very  short.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Franks  to  throw 
this  axe,  which  they  called  after  their  name  a  fVaaeUmte,  at  the  first  nmial  of 
combat,  and  thus  break  the  shields  of  their  enemies  if  they  could  not  rea^  their 
pcrsons.-"^^  To  these  arms,  Agathius  assures  us,  that  tfip  Franks  added  a  small 
lance,  which  they  called  an  angon,  Its  point  is  armed  with  a  barb  similar  to  a 
fish  boolc,  and  its  handle  is  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  When  the  Frank  has 
thrown  his  angon,  and  strudc  his  enemy's  sniddy  he  hastens  to  put  his  feet  upon 
tlie  liandle  of  the  lance,  which  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  fonnlno;  a  lever, 
he  strips  tiie  shield  of  him  he  wishes  to  strike.  Generally  he  neither  wears  cuirass 
nor  buskins,  and  seldom  a  helmet,  and  he  marches  to  battle  with  his  stomach  and 
ahould«rs  bare ;  the  remainder  of  his  body  is  coveved  with  a  large  capuchin,  made 
of  cloth  or  skin ;  a  hndder  is  snsponded  to  Us  left  sbould«r.  and  a  sword  along 
histhigh."!^ 

Theodebert  having  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head  <  f  a  formidable  army,  forgot  t]ie 
money  which  he  had  received  firom  both  parties  and  the  engagements  whicli  he  had 
taken.  Expected  as  a  liberator  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  by  the  Greeks  as  an  auz- 
niaiy,  he  did  not  seek  either  of  them,  he  had  only  pronuBed  booty  and  carnage  to 
his  soldiers,  and  he  was  indifferent  to  both  parties.  When  the  Ostrogoths  had 
delivered  to  him  the  bridge  of  Ticino  at  Pavia,  he  fell  upon  the  very  allies  that  had 
just  opened  a  passage  to  hini,  and  he  nuute  a  honible  massacre,  without  sparing 


(33)  Proco.  Bel.  Goth,  1.  1.  c  5,  i>.  10. 
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either  women  or  elindren."  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  the  camp  where 
Urajas,  general  ot  the  Ostrogoths,  resisted  the  Gr^ks,  commanded  by  Martin  and 
Jomi,  BeUsariiifl^s  Ueutenants.  The  Ostn^^otbs,  attacked  nneacpectedly  an 
ener  y  more  barbarous  than  the  one  with  which  they  had  beoi  fightings  fled 
towards  the  Cfiveks.  The  latter,  jiidgin^r  b^  the  disaster  of  tlieir  enemy  tliat  they 
were  going  to  meet  allies,  advanced  with  joy  towards  the  Franks,  hut  tliej  were 
in  their  torn  furiously  attacked  and  dispersed.  The  remainder  of  the  army  of  the 
Gotha  fled  to  Bavenaa,  that  of  the  Greeks  into  Tuscany,  luid  Theodebert,  ooo- 
queror  of  the  two  people  to  whom  he  had  pnmiiscd,  and  been  paid  ioTf  his  assist 
ance,  remained  master  of  Pavia  and  of  immense  booty.^'* 

But  the  Franks  cared  no  more  for  the  spoils  of  the  battle  Uian  for  the  Uves  of 
the  men ;  in  the  ihiy  of  yictory  they  levelled  burned  and  destroyed  everything ; 
palaces,  magazines,  stores,  cellars,  all  underwent  the  same  fate.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  few  days,  they  had  neitlier  wine,  com,  or  flour;  they  had  only  droves  of 
bullocks  for  food,  and  tiie  waters  of  the  Po  for  drink.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
exhalement  of  the  marshes,  and  bad  food,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects  upon 
the  army.  Dysenteries  and  contagions  fevers,  afar«ady  attadced  a  third  of  the 
S(rfdiers,  when  Theodebert  received  letters  from  Belisanus,  in  which  the  latter  re- 
proached him  for  his  bad  faith.  Not  knowing  liow  to  justify  himself,  or  how  to 
pursue  a  campaign  in  which  he  could  find  no  alHes,  the  king  of  the  Franks  ro- 
crosscd  the  Alps  and  brought  back  his  army  into  Gaul.  It  was  very  reduced  in 
nomber,  but  ibe  survivotti  were  loaded  with  booty  from  upper  Italy.  Thev  boasted 
of  liaving  pinndeied  and  burned  two  of  the  most  flonzisbing  cities  of  Europe 
Pavia  and  Genoa.  They  forgot  their  companions  in  arms,  whose  Wood  was  fattefr> 
ingthe  plains  of  Liguna,  to  dwell  upon  tlie  remembrance  of  their  exploits.** 

Theoaebert,  who  did  not  himself  repass  into  Italy,  sought  however  to  purge 
himself  firom  the  leproacfaea  of  bad  ftith,  with  which  he  was  addressed,  and  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Justiniany  who  was  also  desirous  of  |>eace.  In  536,  Vitiges 
had  withdrawii  hU  ^ncral  Marcias,  from  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  belongetl  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  and  which  he  had  ceded  to  the  Franks.  In  540,  Justinian,  as  the 
price  of  a  fresh  alliance,  confirmed  that  cession  and  abandoned  to  the  fViniks  all 
the  rights  which  the  Boman  empire  oonld  still  claim  in  Ganl.*" 

The  cession  of  Provence  almost  completed  the  submission  of  Gaul  to  the  Franks. 
They  already  extended  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  from  the  Kluiie  to  the  Alps 
and  Western  Pyrenees.  Septipiania  alone  at  the  loot  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  'Khdne,  9ti]l  belonged  to  the  Visigoths.  Theodia 
nipped  over  this  country  as  well  as  over  Spain  from  531  to  548.  The  successes 
which  Theodebert  h  id  gained  whilst  waging  war  with  him,  those  which  the  Franks 
had  obtained  along  tlie  whole  of  their  frontier,  ("auscd  the  sons  of  Clovis  to  be 
desirous  of  depriving  the  Visigoths  of  this  kit  GuUic  province.  Childebert  and 
CSk/taixe,  in  548,  united  to  despoil  them  of  it  Howmr,  instead  of  attacking 
Septimania,  they  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Spain ;  they  passed  the  gorges 
of  tlie  Pyrcnecf?  on  the  Navarrean  side  ;  they  took  ]>ossession  of  Pamplona,  tnreat- 
ened  Sarragossa,  and  ravaged  the  whole  province  ot  Tarragon ;  but  the  Visigo- 
^c  general,  Tlieudicles,  came  to  attack  them  and  they  were  defeated ;  they  were 
sgant  stopped  at  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees ;  being  abte  nddier  to  advance^ 
fight,  or  procure  themselves  provisions,  they  were  all  very  near  perishing.  They 
booj^  at  an  exorbitant  price,  permission  to  return  to  Gaul ;  they  abandoned  their 
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conquests,  and  Septimania  remained  in  the  power  of  the  VidgptJIls  till  the  Saracens 
conquered  Spain/^ 

Several  years  passed  without  any  of  the  Frankish  kings  personally  conducting 
an  army  ;  but  their  inactivity  was  not  always  imitated  by  their  subjerts.  The  latter, 
much  more  attracted  by  the  booty  which  they  had  seen  brought  back  from  Italy  by 
thefar  coinpai^(»8  in  «Rxi^  than  alamied  by  urn  maladies  to  iraich  so  many  wankwa 
had  su<  uiiibed,  continued,  as  long  as  the  Gothic  war  lasted,  to  mvade  Liguria  in 
crowds.  They  chose  cliieftaiiis  from  amonnj  tlie  boldest  adventurers  of  tlu-Ir  anny, 
to  conduct  tliem  beyoiKl  tlie  Alps,  as  in  tlie  |>receding  centurj',  tliov  lind  choseri 
them  in  order  to  pass  from  Germany  into  Uaul;  and  they  combatted  uitcniateiy, 
aometimes  as  the  allies  of  the  Groeics,  sometimes  as  the  alues  of  the  Goths,  some- 
times as  tlio  enemies  at  once  of  both  of  them. 

It  is  probable  that  Theodebert  would  not  have  left  the  conduct  of  the  Frankisii 
armies  loiif;  in  the  hands  of  these  independent  chiefs.  Ills  braver}-  and  enterprising 
spirit  gave  uneasiness  even  to  J  ustinian :  it  was  said  that  Theodebert  had  thought 
of  leadingan  snav  of  fVanks  along ihe Danube  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople.^' He  had  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  Gauls  or  Komans, 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  and  if  the  liberty  of  his  subjec  ts  sut^l  red  from  It,  his 
power  abroad  was  tlie  more  dreaded.  Secundinus  and  Astcnolus,  two  (iallic 
senators  of  his  states,  were  his  diplomatic  counsellors  :  Parthenius,  who  was  of  the 
same  origin,  directed  his  finances.  However,  Theodebert  died,  after  a  kmc  iUnes^ 
in  547,  and  his  three  Gallic  comisellors  did  not  survive  him :  the  two  nnt  wens 
victims  of  tlieir  reciprocal  rivalr}' ;  and  the  third,  at  the  death  of  Theodeber^  was 
massacred  by  the  Franks,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  tax  them.** 

Theodobort  left  a  son  named  Theodebald,  whom  he  had  had  by  Deuterie :  though 
not  more  than  fourteen  yearsofagejhe  wasof  very  weak  health;  however,  his  father^s 
.sub]'  rt<  ili  1  n(jt  liesituto  to  appoint  him  their  king,  his  two  uncles  not  having,  it 
would  appear,  made  any  attempt  to  ileprive  him  of  tue  crown.  Theodebald  reigned 
only  seven  years,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  doing  any- 
thing worthy  of  remembrance;  bnt  it  was  jost  in  his  reign,  that  the  independent 
chiefs,  who  had  conducted  the  Franks  into  Italy  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
revolutions  of  that  country.  As  early  as  540,  Vitiges,  beinjx  captured  by  Bolisarius, 
was  conducted  to  Constantino])  1e ;  ITildibald,  and  then  Eraric,  who  succeeded 
him,  did  not  reign  a  ^ear ;  but  Totila,  whom  the  Ostn^tlis  afterwards  chose  tor 
their  chie^  when  their  empire  was  on  the  eve  <tf  ruin,  sustained  and  confirmed  it 
during  eleven  years  (541-552).  Totila  was  the  ally  of  Theodebert,  then  of  Tlieo- 
debald.  He  did  not  dispute  with  him  the  numerous  districts  of  Liguria  and  Ve- 
neti,  which  the  Franks  had  occuj)ied  ;  in  return,  he  often  successfiiJly  employed 
the  arms  of  their  ^nerals  against  tlie  Greeks.  .  Among  the  former,  Lauthacur  was, 
in  548,  killed  in  his  sennce.^^  Three  other  cfaieft  of  that  nation  rendeied  theot- 
selves  equally  famous  in  the  Italian  wars  ;  two  of  them,  BuooalinnaandLeutharis, 
were  Inothers  and  of  German  extraction  ;  the  third,  Ainigus,  was  a  Frank.  The 
adventures  of  these  captains,  and  of  a  few  soldiers  who  followed  them,  were  disliked 
in  Gaul,  and  their  expeditions  were  not  regarded  as  a  national  war.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  confines  himself  to  saying  that  Bnocdinus  over-ran  all  Italy ;  he  even  adds, 
that  he  conquered  Sicily,  that  he  gained  several  victories  over  BelitaxuiB  andNarses, 
and  tliat  he  sent  rich  tributes  taken  fiom  Italy  to  his  king.** 

But  Totila  ha\'ing  been  killed  in  552,  and  Tejas  his  successor,  in  553,  Nanei^ 


(41)  Greg.  Tnpon.  1.  8,  c.  2?  et  29,  p.  199.    Isidori  Hisp.  p.  702.   Cathal.  GoUu  p.  706.   Hist.  Laos 
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general  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  destxo^'ed  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy,  also  under- 
took to  drm  the  Franks  out  of  Ital^;  and  the  hAtet  were  obliged  to  think  of 
delSni£ng  themselves  instead  of  fglitinir  for  their  allies.  Leatharisand  Bnceeliims, 

under  pretence  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  tlu  ir  couiitrjTncn,  who  occupied  the 
whole  of  Vencti,  crossed  the  Alps  in  553,  with  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  couiposed  of  many  more  idolatrous  Germans  than  Franks.*'  These  two 
duefi^  alter  having  ravaged  superior  Italy,  advanoed,  BncoeJiniu  alons  tlie 
Tnacan  ooost,  as  far  as  Keg^o,  and  of  the  straits  of  Messina ;  and  Leutnaiis, 
nloncT  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  Otranto.  But  tlieir  soldieis,  incapable 
of  any  discipUne  or  mtMleration,  soon  fonnd  themselves  faniisliintx  in  the  j>rovinces 
which  they  themselves  l»ad  ravaged.  The  raisins  and  other  fruits  with  which  tliey 
were  obliged  to  oontent  themselves,  for  want  better  food,  spread  dysentery 
among  them.  The  anoy  of  Leutharis,  regained  Veneti  through  Fano ;  but  on 
arriA*ing  at  Cenedn,  they  could  <to  no  hvrhf^r.  niid  ]>erislied  of  sickness  and  miscr}*.^' 
The  army  of  Buccelinus,  reduced  to  tliirty  tliuuiund  men,  awaited  the  attack  of 
Narses,  not  iar  trom  Capua,  upon  the  river  Casola,  and  was  totally  defeated.* 
Of  all  the  Frankiah  anmea  that  had  entered  Italy,  there  only  remained  in  554, 
after  seventeen  years  war,  (536-553»)  but  a  few  sfcragg^g  sokUerSy  who  could 
scarcely  regain  their  eoimtry.** 

Theodebuld,  struck  witli  paralysis,  and  having  lost  the  use  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  body,  died  in  the  year  553,  nearly  at  the  period  when  his  generals  lost  all  the 
conquests  by  the  Fkazucs  in  Italy.  Gregory  of  Tours,  attributes  to  him  an  irri- 
table temper,  without  supporting  his  judgment  by  any  fact.  His  widow,  Wultrada,  / 
was  the  dtiui^hter  of  tlie  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  ClotJiire  manned  her,  as  he  had  ' 
already  espoused  Guu(Uoc,  lus  brother's  widow.  He  had  many  other  wives ;  after 
JUdegpnda,  dao^ter  of  the  kin;;^  of  the  Thurin^ans,  and  Chemsena,  mother  of 
Ghramna,  he  had  married  Ligonda.  The  holy  bishop  of  Tonrs  relates  all  those 
marriaces  in  tlie  language  of  the  Old  Testament  : — Tie  liad  alrea<]y  reeei\  ed 
InfTonda  in  marriage,"  says  Gre;];ory,  "  and  he  loved  her  alone,  when  she  made  a 
request  to  him,  saying,  *  mj  lord  has  made  of  his  servant  that  which  hius  jiieased 
him,  he  has  cidled  her  to  his  bed ;  now,  to  accomplish  thy  mercy,  my  lord  and  my 
Idn^  hearken  to  what  thy  servant  asfcrth  of  thee  ;  she  prays  thee  to  choose  for 
Aregonda,  her  sister,  t]iv  scr^-nnt,  nn  useful  and  enriched  man,  in  order  that  his 
alhance  be  not  hmuiliatmg,  but  that  exaltinc:  me.  <>ti  the  contraiy,  I  jnay  be  able 
to  serve  my  lord  with  more  fideUty.'  Clotairc  iiaving  heard  her,  and  being  very 
niiftad«%ijl|Bcame  inflamed  with  love  for  Ar^nda ;  he  hastily  repaired  to  the 
CiiMUrjNbonae  which  she  inhabited,  and  beciime  united  to  her  in  marriage  .Vfter 
hnviTif^  Taken  her,  he  returned  to  Ingonda,  and  said  to  her  :  *  I  have  thought  of 
the  iju  re\  wliit-h  thou  did.st  so  ffx^'eetly  ask  of  mc:  thou  didst  desire  for  thv  sister 
a  wealthy  and  wise  husband,  i  could  not  find  any  better  than  mysell.  Know 
then  that  I  havo  married  her,  at  which  I  do  not  think  that  thon  wiltst  be  dis- 
pleased.* Ingonda  answered  liim :  'Let  my  lord  do  that  which  seemeth  best  in 
lUS  sight,  provided  thr  servant  finds  grace  with  her  kin::^."''^ 

The  church  had  been  as  patient  as  the  kind's  spouse ;  Clotaire  was  too  ortho- 
dox, he  loaded  the  clergy  with  too  many  jgiils,  for  them,  willingly,  to  expose 
themselves  to  his  displeasure.  However,  w&n  dotaire  married  his  grand-niece 
Waltnula,  the  priests  thought  it  time  to  make  some  remonstrance :  Clotaire  yielded 
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Agath.  L  2,  p  29  S  I.    Scr.  Fr.  p.  68-70.    App.  ad  Marcd.  Quo.  p.  20.    Pauli  Piaconi  de  Gestia 

S,  Spt  Tr.  1).  O  U.    Chr.  MoUs.  p.  650.   Greg.  Tarott.  1.  4,  e.  9,  p.  807.   Fndeg.  EpiL  c  50, 


j[40)  Ong.  TaroB.  1.       8,  p. 
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after  his  first  ardour  was  passed,  and  he  gave  his  uew  wife  in  marriage  to  ixariwald, 
duke  of  Bavaria.*" 

Glotalte  was  not  oontMited  with  espoiuiii^  llie  iridow  cf  bis  great  nephew,  he 
had  also  seized  his  kingdom,  without  sharing  it  with  his  hrother,  Childebert.  He 

charfr<"(1  liis  son,  Ohramnn,  to  siihjoct  Auvor^ne,  whilst  he  himself  went  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  northern  provinces,  i'rankish  historians  generally,  seldom  or 
never  mention  the  vast  comitries  in  Germany  which  belonged  to  their  monaR'hy  ; 
they  had  so  little  intercourse  with  the  empire,  they  paid  so  little  obedience  to  their 
Iringa,  that  the  voluntary  bond  which  united  them  was  scarcely  perceived.  How- 
ever, at  the  ]ieriofl  wlien  Clotairo  took  tlie  irihoritmire  of  Thoodebald,  it  ap]>pars 
that  the  Saxons  would  not  acknowledge  him,  and  the  Franks  called  their  resistance 
a  rebellion.  Clotaire  ra^iged  a  part  of  their  conntry ;  he  also  devastated  that  of  the 
Thurin^ans,  who  had  afforded  them  assbtance.-^'  The  Saxons  did  not  hold  them- 
selves vannuislied  ;  thev  took  anns  again,  and  Clotaire,  at  the  head  of  a  Prankish 
army  whicri  wnf  ff)rme<l  of  volmiteers,  advanced  to  snlxlue  them.  At  his  approach, 
the  attnghted  Saxons  offered  the  annual  tribute  which  they  had  suspended ;  they 
even  offered  to  free  themselves  at  the  greatest  saeriiices,  and  Clotaire  was  dedrous 
of  accepting  their  propositions ;  but  ms  subjects  would  not  leave  him  the  choice, 
they  fell  upon  him,  destroyed  his  tent.  f»\  (  r  ^  1  s  lnied  him  with  ivproaclus,  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  Kad  iIk  iu  ai:;ainst  theenemy.  Clotaire  yielded; 
but  the  Franks  soon  had  cause  t*>  repent  ha\  ing  put  themselves  under  a  king  whom 
th^  dragged  imwilUnglj  to  fight,  xher  wore  defeated  in  555^  in  a  batde  wherein 
the  two  nations  fought  with  the  blooiuest  fuiy ;  and  aftor  having  suiiered  a  pro- 
digious loss,  were  reduced  to  sue  for  ]x*ae<».-^* 

At  the  s;«ne  period  that  Clotfiire  was  returning  fix»in  liis  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Saxons,  he  engaged  in  the  first  civil  war,  that  Imd  ever  divided  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks,  It  had  often  happened,  that  one  member  of  the  loyal 
family  laid  a  snare  for  another,  and  the  pnnccs  reciprocally  sought  opportunities 
of  despoiling  or  killing  each  other.  The  amies  of  the  Franks  had  also  seized  with 
avidity,  pretexes  to  plunder  the  Gallic  provinces,  })y  following  the  flags  of  their 
different  lungs ;  but  the  nation  had  remamed  indifferent  in  these  quarrels.  They 
would  have  only  long  hdred  kings,  sons  of  Meroveus ;  of  these,  they  were  not 
very  attached  to  one,  more  than  another ;  they  looked  upon  their  massacre  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  monarchy,  and  they  had  not  np  to  tliat  period  idlowed  the 
blood  of  a  Frank  to  be  shed  in  battle,  for  the  personal  cause  of  a  king.  But  aiW 
the  middle  of  the  nxth  ceahiry,  the  German  conqneiois  began  to  lose  the  diaracter 
of  sovereign  soldiers,  to  take  that  of  subjects.  They  acquired  a  perman^t  Fesif> 
dence  in  (Janl:  they  learned  to  consider  their  kings  as  rulers  of  pro%nnce?,  and 
not  of  annies  ;  and  they  already  hciran  to  interest  themselves  on  the  respective 
extent  of  tlieir  brothers'  estates.  Habits  are  sometimes  contracted  and  changed 
with  great  rapidity  among  barbarians,  because  they  have  no  exact  traditionsi  no 
histoiy,  or  inoontestible  ri^ts.  Ilalf-a-century  appears  to  them  infinity,  and  what 
ihey  learned  but  yesterday,  they  beUeve  has  always  been  their  custom. 

Childebert  could  not  forgive  Clotaire  for  liaving  usurped  the  heritage  of  their 
nephew  Theodebald ;  he  setluced  Chramuu,  ilie  eldest  son  of  Clotaire,  to  whom 
the  latter  had  entrusted  the  provinoe  of  Auvergnc,  and  he  indnced  him  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  father.  Chramna  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  small  army  with 
which  he  levied  contributions  on  the  territories  of  Limoges  and  Poitaeis ;  he  forced 


(60)  Greg,  i  iiron.  i.  4.  c.  9.  p.  207.    Fredcg.  Ep.  c.  60,  p. 403. 

(61)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  4,  c.  10.  p.  207. 

(62)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  4,  o.  15.  p.  210.  Muii  At.  p.  16,  17.  Appcn.  ad  MaiwU.  Oir.  ^  20.  Vxtieg.  Ef, 
c.  51,  p.  404.   Gett  Franc,  e.  87.  p.  M9. 
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an  anny  to  retreat  wliicli  In's  two  brothers  liad  led  airainst  him ;  he  pur^ned  it  into 
Rurgimdy,  where  he  took  possession  of"  ClmlnTi^:  and  Dijon.  )io  nfVtnwan!- re]>airf'd 
to  Paris  where  he  had  a  conference  with  Cliiklebcrt.  The  hitter  attacking  in  his 
torn  Ms  brother^  estates,  penetrated  Campania  Semenesis,  and  ravaged  it  hy  bnm- 
int;  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Reims.  But  on  his  return  from  tiiis  expedition  he 
fell  ill,  and  aftor  hntfi  sufferings,  die<l  at  Pnris  in  .'T^S  :  ho  wni^  buried  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  iSt.  V  incent,  n^w  called  St.  (icriiKiiu-  lrs-Pres,  wliieli  he  had  founded. 
Clotaire,  havinf]^  survived  all  his  brothers  and  n('j)hcws,  again  united  tlic  Franks 
under  a  sint^le  rulor ;  he  took  posseS8i<ni  of  0hildebcrt*8  treasures,  and  sent  his 
wife  and  two  dau'jhtei'S  into  exile.^ 

Tho  (l<»ath  of  Childv  bert  left  Chramna  exposed  and  uiiprntortod  to  tlio  rc^mt- 
ment  of  his  father,  whuni  he  had  provoke<l  by  his  n  !•<  Uion.  This  untbrtunato 
prince  fled  into  Brittany,  whirli  had  not  until  then  been  suUlued  by  the  armies  ol' 
the  Franks,  and  where  a  count  of  the  name  of  Comor  or  Conober,  reigned  ;* 
who,  towanls  547,  had  taken  [tossession  of  the  sovriv  iunty,  by  causing  three  of 
liis  lifntlici's  to  be  put  to  dt'Mfli.    Clii(aii-c.  wlio  rarrl\-  coiKluclod  bis  armies 

apiinst  the  enemies  of  the  >tate,  liesjiletl  tlie  troops  who  were  jnirsuin*^  his  son  in 
his  retreat.  Conober  and  Chramna  came  to  meet  him  with  the  Breton  army,  l)ut 
they  were  put  to  flij^ht,  and  Conober  was  killcd»  **Th«n,"  continues  Gregoiy  of 
Tours,  "  Chramna  again  took  flight  :  he  had  ships  pri  pan  d  at  sea,  but  as  ho 
dp«lrod  al-n  tn  ]'!acc  hi^?  wife  and  dauLditors  in  s;tt«*ty,  he  was  oA-prtakt  ii  by  his 
tuthers  soldiers,  appreiiended,  and  loaded  with  chains.  When  they  brought  him 
before  king  Clotaii-e  he  ordered  him  to  be  burned,  with  his  wife  and  daughters. 
To  eflect  which,  they  wei-e  shut  up  in  a  poor  man*s  cottnp» ;  Chramna  was  ex- 
tended upon  a  bench  with  a  piece  of  linen  belonging  to  tlie  altar,  called  orison; 
itf^er  which  they  set  iire  to  the  house,  in  which  he  perished  with  his  wife  and 
claugliters," 

"  Kinff  Clotaire,  who  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  rci«jni,  afterwards  rmired 
with  rich  pn*sents  to  the  doors  of  the  tem]>le  of  St.  Martin.  Arrived  at  Tours, 
at  the  sepulchre  of  its  bishop,  he  confessed  all  the  acts  whereof  he  had  to  ropronch 
himself  with  anv  noirlinonce,  and  prayhig  witli  lt<ud  groan«.  he  asked  the  holy 
confessor  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  Uod  for  his  tiudts,  and  to  blot  out  by  his  inter- 
Tendon,  all  diat  he  might  have  committed  which  was  unreasonable.  On  his 
return  one  day  as  lie  was  hiuiting  in  the  forest  of  Cuise,  In  ^^:^s  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  returned  to  his  palace  at  Comj>iegne.  Bcinn"  cruelly  tormented  by  tlio 
fever,  he  exrlaimod,  *  what  think  yon  is  ihe  king  of  tlie  heaveus^,  who  thus  kills  tJie 
great  kings  of  the  earth  T  lie  expireil  during  these  sufterings.  Ills  four  sons 
conveyed  him  with  much  honor  to  Soissons,  ana  buried  him  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Medarrl.  He  died  in  561,  one  day  after  the  anniversaiy  of  his  son  Chramna's 
death.'^n 


(58)  Gi«g.  Taroo.  1.  4,  c.  16,  17  ct  20,  p.  21 1,  212  el  21.1.    Fredeg.  Epit.  c.  52,  53,  p.  40*. 

*  GmioC  can*  this  muDt  Cbntm ;  there      also  another  conikt  of  Brittany  named  Ckomutor.  The  lint 

fj  idcntknl  with  liim  incntioin  d  in  H  p  tr-!,  1,  !ol. 

(•.Ii  Gretc-  Tiiron.  1.  -1,  c  20  ct  t\,  j..  21).  FroJcH'.  Ep.  c.  52,  51,  p.  40*.  Oe*t.  Franc,  o.  28,  pi,  B59, 
k^m.  \  icn.  p.  688.  M  irii  Av.  p.  17.  App.  ml  Manvl.  Chr.  p.  21.  Chr.  dt-  St.  l)enJf^  L  8.  c.  19,  p.  Ifl9. 
Hist.  Ac  Brctagoc,  par  le  P.  I.obin<au,  K«lig.  liencdictiii,  1.  1,  c  33  ct  suir.  p.  10. 

t  Gaizot  wakea  it  on  the  annirenaTjr.  1,  1TA. 
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CHArXKK  VU. 

THE  SOKS  OF  CLOTAIBE  I.  UKTJL  TB£  DEATH  OF  &IGECERT— 561-575. 

The  monarcliy  ot  the  Franks  Imd  hcpw  divitleil  during  tortyH.  ii:lit  years 

between  the  childi'en  of  Clovis,  had  I'ur  two  years  been  re-unitcd  under  a  single 
chief ;  Clotaire  the  youngest  son  of  Clovis  who  having  survived  all  his  brothers 
and  nephews,  found  liiiiis<'lf  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  -fates  that 
ever  existed.  The  whole  of  Konian  Canl,  cxrliuliiiL:  Soptimania  bowetl  to  his 
sce]>trc ;  and  under  the  name  ol'  ( laul  comjirised  such  paits  of  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, the  Khuiibh  provinces  and  iielgiuui,  as  did  not  belong  to  France  proper. 
Gatil  was  very  difierent  to  what  it  was  when  the  Romans  len  it  to  his  fatner ;  a 
much  more  numerous  population  had  began  to  cultivate  theland»  and  thousands  of 
soldiers,  were  roady  to  take  up  nrinf?  nt  tin-  first  call  of  the  country,  or  of  honor. 
The  empire  ot"  tiic  Franks  beyoml  tlie  Rhine  was  little  less  extensive  than  that 
which  tney  possessed  in  Gaid.  The  whole  of  antient  France  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Urser,  the  Gennan  Duchies  of  Xhurinpa,  Bavaria,  the  ooantry  of  the 
Frisians,  and  even  that  of  the  Saxoa%  were  considered  belonging  to  the  f'rankish 
nation.  It  is  true  that  these  extensive  countries  were  poorer  and  less  populous  than 
Gaul ;  their  inhabitants,  idolaters  and  absolutely  barbarians,  liad  no  towns,  and 
scarcely  recognized  any  regular  government ;  but  at  the  first  call,  they  furnished 
numerous  swarms  of  warriors,  and  Clotaire  disposed  of  armies,  much  more  foi> 
midable  than  the  Koman  empire  coold  have  pot  in  motion,  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  its  existence. 

However^  Clotaire  made  no  use  of  this  colossal  force.  Thei'e  only  remains  a 
single  memento  of  the  two^eaxs  during  which  he  alone  governed  the  entire 
monarchy ;  that  is,  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  son.  The  dryness  and  barbaxity 
of  the  liistorians  of  that  period  are  not  the  only  cause  of  this  absence  of  facts : 
whenever  a  great  nation  lias  no  government,  it  can  have  no  bistort' :  and,  at  that 
period)  though  the  Franks  had  indeed  a  king,  of  whom  Gregory  of  Tours  could 
relate  passions  and  crimes;  yet  they  had  no  form  of  dviladministrationi  no  unity, 
no  common  action,  and  it  was  almost  imposrible  to  seize  their  acts,  as  a  peopfc^ 
^ther  among  themselves  or  with  others. 

The  functions  of  government  havebocomo  more  capable  of  anal}  .^i?;,  to  us,  liy  its 
niinistral  division ;  by  applying  the  same  division  to  the  goveriunujit  oi"  tiie  sons  of 
Clovis  we  shall  better  m  how  lax  was  ^e  social  tie  of  the  antient  Franks.  There 
was  reallj  no  constitutional  prerogative,  in  the  departments  of  finance,  justice, 
home,  war,  r\fivy,  or  foreiint  anairs,  which  belonged  to  the  Merovingian  kinj^s. 

The  finances  of  the  monarchy  were  in  a  manner  null ;  the  Franks  would  neither 
submit  to  the  capitation  tax,  which  the  Komans  had  paid,  or  even  to  the  t<irritorial 
impost ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  resistance  had  caused  the  Gauls  to  be  released 
from  these  same  taxes.  Some  of  the  latter  called  into  the  council  of  the  princes^ 
endeavoured  more  than  once  to  re-establish  the  antient  system  of  Roman  taxation  ; 
but  they  were  alway<=i  victims  of  the  popular  discontent.  The  (hikes,  the  counts 
or  grafs,  however,  collected  certain  rates  in  the  provinces,  of  tlie  nature  and  amount 
of  whidb  we  are  badly  informed ;  but  it  seems  that  their  jnodnoe  was  almost  en^ 
tirely  abandoned  to  them.  The  kin^  exdicqucr  participated  in  it,  but  in  a  very 
small  proportion :  his  treasury  was  a  coffer  ot  strong  material,  of  which  the  king 
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himself  ko^>t  the  key.    No  money  ever  issued  from  this  treasury  to  defiray  tlie  cx- 
penoM  of  government,  because  tKe  mcmarch  neither  paid  for  troops,  for  amis,  Ibr 
ptoviaionSy  or  his  ftuM^onaries ;  he  therfore  needed  no  money.   The  church  alone 
sometinnes  drew  upon  it,  to  foimd  convents  and  temples.  Tolls  were  received  at  the 
£rntos  of  cities,  but  they  helonged  to  each  rnria,  and  were  dostinerl  to  provide  for 
tVie  municipal  cxpences.    As  to  the  kings  tiieuiselves  and  their  court,  they  lived 
oot  of  the  proceeas  of  the  hwds  belonging  to  the  crown,  as  any  rich  proprietor 
might  have  done.    These  lands  were  numerous,  their  re\  oiuie  conndnable,  and 
tlit'V  wcro  scattered  over  o^T•^v'  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  kings  travelled  with 
their  court,  from  one  jtalace  to  the  other,  to  consume  successively  tlie  provisions  that 
had  accumulated  at  each  of  them.    The  administration  of  so  much  landed  property 
m^ht  be  complicated;  however  it  reqtured  neithw  acoonntsy  or  correspondeuce ; 
the  prodnoe  of  the  earth  was  received  and  employed,  in  kind ;  and  when  the  granar- 
ries  were  empty,  the  accounts  vrcro  settled. 

Under  the  Merovingians,  a  minister  ot  justice  could  scarcely  Iffcve  had  anv  duties 
to  fulfil.  At  that  pericwl  of  the  monarchy  it  could  be  said,  that  all  justice  emanated, 
not  fK»m  the  king,  bnt  from  the  people.  It  was  the  people  that  gave  laws,  it  was 
the  {)eople  diat  modified  them,  it  was  thej  that  appomted  the  ju^es.  The  king, 
it  is  trno,  appointed  the  dukes,  counts  or  grafs,  wno  in  every  city,  presided  at  the 
court  or  inalhim  ;  but  this  assenihly,  where  justice  was  administeretl,  was  composed 
of  all  the  citizens ;  he  who  had  treateil  the  nutUum  with  contempt,  or  had  neglected 
to  go  there  was  exposed  to  punishment  by  virtae  of  the  Suique  law.'  ^v&y 
citizen  was  in  his  capacity  of  jud^i^  ponished  by  fine  if  he  did  not  pronounce  ac 
cording  to  law  ;  those  who  are  cited  m  the  judgments;  vuidcr  the  name  of  rnrhim- 
bunjSf  were  |>lain  citizens  on  whom  the  oI)ligatiou  of  Hi^sisting  at  these  courts  was 
specially  im|K>sed ;  finallv,  the  twelve  relatives  or  neighbours  who,  in  taking  oath 
with  the  aoeosed,  ftumislied  the  proof,  were  simply  cittsens,  Kjiigs  were  never, 
pcopeilj  speaking,  the  judges  of  the  Franks ;  not  but  that  the  servility  of  their 
courtiers,  or  the  nclics  witli  which  they  could  reward  liase  or  pcrfidiou-  ;i  oflon 
gavf»  theiu  the  means  of  sherldingthe  blood  of  their  enemies  ;  but  wlu  n  rrtev  caused 
a  Frank  to  be  killed,  it  was,  on  their  part,  a  murder,  and  not  a  legal  condem- 
nation. 

No  subordination  existed  among  the^  difTerent  tribunals ;  no  ap|>eal  was  ad- 
mitted from  one  to  the  oflser ;  thev  neld  no  coircspondence  Itetween  themselves,  nor 
with  the  central  administration,  and  no  minister  took  upon  himself  the  maintain- 
ance  of  an  uniform  lef^islation  in  the  kingdom  ;  on  the  contrary  every  citizen  pre- 
served the  right  of  bemg  judge  according  to  the  laws  of  his  fbrefitthers,  and  a  con- 
stitution issued  by  Clotaire  confirmed  this  privilege  to  the  Romans  in  560.*  As  to 
the  laws  of  the  barbarian  nations,  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  indej>ciident  l>of]r 
of  the  kings  and  the  people ;  only  the  nation  had  given  to  its  antient  customs  a 
more  precise  sanction,  when  it  deputed  the  judges  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

Several  alterations  however  were  made  in  the  penal  legislation  under  the  reign  of 
the  sons  of  C^lovis ;  thev  were  always  the  work  of  the  assembly  on  the  field  of 
Mai*«,  held  at  Coloi^ne,  'J'rcves,  and  Andernach,  in  the  presence  of  the  kinrr.  tlio 
oouikcil  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  and  men  ol'  every  rank.*  The  iutentiun  oi' 
these  aliMlMii  always  was  to  render  the  panishment  of  crimes  more  severe  and 
the  disodHily^f  the  delinqaeocy  easier.  The  pain  of  death  was  substituted  for 
fine,  in  a  great  numl)er  of  cases,  and  especially  in  that  of  homicide.  The  inhahi- 
tiints  of  the  rf>untry  were  divided  into  hundreds,  and  those  hundreds  were  declared 
ne«poiu»iUe  iot  the  thcib  committed  in  their  distiicts,  unless  they  produced  the 

H  (!  I  Ta  x  $  90.  p.  200,  Sic. 

iH)  CMuU  1.  rvg.  ConsUt.  geoer.  $  4.    Baluzii  Capitularin,  t.  1,  p.  7-    Scr.  Fr.  (.  4.  p.  110. 
H         CB)  I>ccRtio  f|telwti  1^.  f  1.  8.  8.  Bdu.  CvfiL  %.  1.  p.  17.   S«r.  Fr.  i.  4,  p.  111. 
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guilty  party/  The  nation  was  suftering  from  disorder  and  aiuavliy  ;  it  was  desirous 
of  repi'essing  them,  by  cstablisliing  a  rej)ublican  p<iUce,  in  wliich  every  citizen 
should  be  interested.  This  police,  was  cxorei.'icd  by  each  jierson  on  his  nei(ild)oury 
beini:  a  nicinber  of  the  same  society,  in  wliich  every  one  was  ecpiul,  and  alike  ro- 
sjwnsible.  Neither  the  kinL^  or  fii=:  ministers,  had  the  direction  of  it ;  tlioy  did 
not  take  upon  themselves  to  Ibilow  and  discover  the  guilty  pai'ties ;  they  diil  iiot 
extend  their  watchfulness  over  the  acts  of  tlie  citizens,  and  tlicir  vexations  in  the 
boflom  of  their  families,  were  no  more  to  be  feared,  tlian  tlie  idea  of  having  re- 
course to  their  protection. 

In  that  whic-h  now  call  the  lionic  dopartiiieiit,*  none  of  the  iiinnici]ial  corpo- 
rations were  named  by  the  monarch  ;  with  whom  more(>\  (  r  tlicy  held  no  connnu- 
nication.  The  ecclesiastical  power,  whidi  was  making  ra})id  progress,  was  still 
more  independent  of  the  crown ;  the  episcopal  elections  beionged  to  the  })eoj)le  and 
clergy  of  each  diocesi';  all  the  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bisli(']i>,  niul  llie 
government  exercised  no  influence  over  an^  of  tlTcni.  The  Merovingians  did  not 
even  think  that  it  was  their  business  to  ^iniiuiate  conniierce,  manufactures,  or 
agriculture ;  to  inspect  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  excepting  there  should  be  among 
the  latter,  one  in  which  their  own  enemies  were  connned;  to  di^  canals  or  nudvo 
roads  ;  it  was  the  business  ol"  the  towns  to  maintain  as  well  as  they  could,  tliu>e 
which  already  existed.  The  rori  (  >p(»n<li  nn'  of  tlto  tiovernmont  with  the  provinces 
w  as  almost  a  nullity  ;  and  in  aconnuuniiy  m-arl^  iaiien  uito  dissolution  almost  none 
hut  local  authority  Vas  to  be  seen. : 

The  French  nation  had  no  navy.  The  department  did  not  even  exist :  that  of 
foreign  affairs  could  Ld\L' tilt ■  gnvcrnmcnt  but  vcrv  little  occu]intif>n.  The  kings, 
respectively,  did  not  have  njinislcrs  at  their  residences  ;  they  received,  and  snniLtinu  s 
sent  ambassadors,  even  to  a  great  distance,  to  solicit  a  marriage  or  to  conclude  an 
alliance,  but  tbej  enquired  very  little  about  what  was  transpiring  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,  and  they  thought  stiU  less  of  managing  by  their  policy,  events  in  distant  parts. 

All  the  royrd  yunvor  was  ns  It  were  inchufed  in  the  war  depnrlnu  iit ;  even  in  this 
tlierc  existeil  neither  troops  of  the  line,  garrisons,  arsenals,  ibrtresses,  forced  en- 
rolment, or  stafJ's,  in  the  nomination  of  the  mon^u•ch.  The  diHercnt  kings  were 
like  so  many  candidates  for  a  military  command,  among  whom,  in  every  new  expe- 
dition, the  Franks  freely  chose  a  diicRain.  They  ranked  tii^Klves  under  his 
banners,  with  their  horses  and  arms :  tlieir  provisions  were  fbmished  by  the 
countiy  which  they  crossed,  and  plunder  served  them  instead  of  pay.  They 
attached  Utemselves  either  voluntarily  or  by  virtue  of  some  rccipi*ocal  contract,  to 
the  different  captains  who  commanded  their  battalions.  After  battle  and,  plunder, 
they  were  always  eager  to  retnm  home,  and  there  wore  no  other  means  of  retain- 
ing them  in  a  newly  conquered  eountr}',  than  those  of  distributing  to  them  the  land 
which  they  thought  superior  to  that  which  they  had  left  in  their  native  comitry. 
As  to  the  city  walla,  if  the  burghers,  who  were  still  all  Jtomans,  did  not  defend 
them  in  order  to  shelter  themsSves  from  plunder,  no  une  troubled  himsdif  with 
that  duty. 

It  is  in  conse(|u<'in  o  of  this  annihilation  of  civil  order,  tliat  the  historians  of  the 
sixth  century,  only  sxk  ws  us  kings,  and  never  the  government.  I  heir  private  pas- 
sions, thdr  debaucheries,  thdr  vengeance,  and  their  avarice,  occupy  space  enough, 
in  history ;  their  administration  occupies  none.    The  resoDiblanoe  of  names,  when 

tlic  objects  aiv  different  is  one  of  the  most  liabltual  causes  of  errf>r:  we  nrc  inces- 
santly inclined  to  apply  to  the  kings  of  the  I^  ranks,  ideas  formed  trom  tlic  iast  kings 


(1)  Dciiet.  VAiM.  ^  9  ct  11,  p.  112.    Decret.  Cklotar.  f  1,  p.  114. 

*  Lfitartemfttt  de  Vuiifrieur.  In  Praooe,  the  mtmidiiBl  ratoorities  UQ  aouiiiiited  bjr  ttw  gorcrancnt,  not 
ehoMB  bjr  tlie  inbabitanto  of  tbe  diitrict. 
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"f  Frnnrc,  and  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  in  spite  of  their  erudition^ 

have  otK'ii  partaken  of  this  ilhision. 

Clotairc  1.,  whose  seven  sous  had  attauied  the  ago  of  itianhood,  only  lett  four  at 
the  tune  of  his  death,  Charibert,  Gontran,  Chilperic  ami  Sif,n;bert.  All  four  i>r©- 
tended  to  have  an  equal  ri^iht  to  the  cro\Mi ;  all  were  in  fhrt  ackno\vle<|rred  by  the 
sokliers,  and  invite  !  to  flivi>!f  tlu  ir  father's  inlu  ritiHH c.  The  example  of  the  sons 
of  (Jlovis  Imd  not  only  conhruRnl  the  law  of  the  state;  it  had  also  established  ens- 
toms  which  it  was  ditticidt  to  change.  Four  courts,  lour  capitals,  had  existed  for 
more  than  half  a  centuij ;  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to  all  these  soverei^rns, 
the  cities  enriched  by  their  presence,  wefo  interested  in  maintaining  the  division  of 
the  kingdom.  These  four  capitals,  were  Paris,  Orlrans,  Soi<snns  and  Heima, 
cities  that  are  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  distant  Ihun  each  other;  tor  in  spite 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empiiv,  it  was  always  witliin  this  narrow  compass  tliat  the 
Franks  at  that  penod  considered  Franoe  to  be. 

The  third  son  of  Clotain',  ( ■hiljx'ric,  attempted  however,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  take  nossession  di'  tliL-  whale  kingdom,  or  of  tlie  citv  of  Paris,  w]ii<di  he 
considered  would  include  ever}'  other  part.    He  lelt  his  broihei*s,  who  wei-e  assem- 
bled at  Sotssons,  at  their  fathei's  funeral,  and  flying  to  the  palace  of  Braine,  tliree 
leagues  from  tliat  town  he  found  Clotaire's  treasure,  of  which  he  made  himself 
master.   lie  immediately  distributtnl  these  riches,  as  presents  among  the  bravest  of 
the  Franks,  and  tlmse  who  passessed  the  most  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
marched  te  P:uis  with  them  and  established  himselt  in  the  castle  which  king  Ciiilde* 
bert  bad  occupied.   But  hia  brothers  did  not  give  him  time  to  fortify  himadf  tbm ; 
unitinir  against  him  they  in  their  turn  entered  Paris  with  supenor  forces,  and 
com jielled  Chilperic  to  consent  to  the  (li\  ision  of  the  empire  into  four  shares,  and 
that  they  should  cast  lots,  to  decide  wiiich  |K)rtion  should  belong  to  each.    It  was 
in  fact  chance,  that  ^ve  Paris,  Uie  capital  of  his  uncle  Childebert,  to  Charibert. 
Orleans,  which  had  oeen  the  residence  of  Clodomar,  to  Gontran.  Soissons,  the 
n  -idencc  of  his  father  Clotaiie  to  Chilperic ;  and  Beims,  the  residence  of  his  nnde 
Thierri,  to  Siege  be  rt.^ 

The  di\ ision  of  the  kingdom  made  among  the  «M.nis  of  Clo^-is,  sensed  as  tlic 
basis  of  that  which  was  made  among  the  sons  of  Clotaire ;  however  the  einpire  of 
the  Franks  had  been  very  different  to  what  it  was  at  this  second  period,   ^e  ac- 
cession of  Ihirgundy  and  Provence,  and  of  all  the  Germanic  countries,  did  not 
permit  tlu m  to  al/ii!e  by  the  first  division.  Besido^,  the  childre  n  of  Clotaire  sonrrht 
to  surround  themselves,  rather  better  tlian  their  uncles  had  done,  and  their  new 
states,  were  at  once  more  compact,  and  more  estranged  from  each  other.  The 
empire  of  the  Franks  might  then  be  otmsidered  as  composed  of  four  great  provinces 
in  Germany,  and  as  many  in  Gaul.    The  first  were  Germanic  France,  Germany, 
Bavaria,  and  Tlnirinf;in ;  tiio  second  Anstrn«ia,  Neustria,  Bnri:;undy,  and  Anni- 
tania.    But  the  tour  Germanic  provinces  were  allies  rather  than  subjects ;  tliey 
obeyed  hereditary  dukes,  who  kept  themselves  almost  indejx^ndent,  and  their  savage 
manners,  their  religion  and  their  laws,  rendered  them  total  strangers  to  the  rest  of 
die  empire,  so  that  their  existence  was  almost  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  Bur- 
gnndv  anrl  Aqiiitania,  were  two  kingdoms  conquered  by  the  Franks,  but  which 
they  always  considered  iureign,  and  there  the  conquerors  had  scarcely  formed  any 
establishment.    Pro{)erly  sjieaking,  France  therefore^  only  extended  from  the 
Shine  totlic  Loire,  excluding  Brittany,  which  wftS  tributai}',  not  subject.    It  was 
ithat  part  of  France  which  was  inhabited  by  its  conquerors,  that  liail  been  divided 
into  Ar-trn«tn  and  Neustria.    The  etv^nolo<iy  of  these  two  names  is  not  well  under- 
stood, thw  hm  designated  the  eastern  countiy,  the  second  tlie  western.    At  this 


Greg.  TniOQ.  1. 4»  e.  83»  p.  214.  Had.  Valo.  1. 1. 9»  p. 
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period  tlie  two  provinces  were  separated  by  a  line  which  extended  from  north  to 
south,  niiarly  from  the  moutli  of  the  Scheie!  to  Bar-sur-Aube.  Aiistrasia  was  on 
the  right  or*  to  the  eastward  of  this  lui^  Neustria  on  the  left  or  to  the  westward. 
Three  of  the  capitals,  Paris,  Soi^ns,  and  Orleans  were  situated  in  Nenstria ; 
Beiins  was  in  Austmsia,  a  few  leagues  distant  from  tin*  line  of  division. 

The  four  Germanic  provinces  were  scarcely  considered  in  the  division ;  they 
were  looked  npon  as  a  dependency  of  Aostrasia,  and  under  this  title  th^'  devolved 
to  Sigebert,  the  youngest  of  Clotaire*8  sons,  who  transferred  his  resioence  from 
Reims  to  Metz,  in  order  to  be  a  little  more  in  tin-  c  cntre  of  his  ^^tatc?;.  Bur^mdy 
devolved  to  Gontran,  who,  with  the  same  intcDtion  left  Orlonns,  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Chdlons-sur-Saone.  Chilperic,  kin«i  of  fc>oissons,  had  Neustiia ;  and  Charibert 
king  of  Plans,  Aqoitania;  Bat  m  oraer  to  connect  the  kingdom  sitQated  on  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  a  ca|>ital  <m  the  Seute,  a  small  isthmus,  which  separated 
OrlL-ans  from  Burgundv,  was  ceded  to  him.  As  Charibert  died  without  children, 
tttu  r  Uaving  reigned  six  years,  liis  states  were  divided  amoni'  hi''  tin-  c  brothers, 
wiiicli  contributed  still  more  to  confuse  the  geography  and  nmltiplv  the  divisions. 
The  absence  of  all  geographical  maj^s,  and  the  impoesunlit^r  which  toe  kings  found 
of  ffvinp  a  representation  of  the  form  of  the  country  which  the^  gOTenied»  e<Nh* 
tribntoil  ]M.'i'liap>.  to  m^kr  them  a'l:»)it  such  caprici<'U>  Isidii:^. 

Tlic  rriga  ui'  tlu^  I'nur  snns  of  (Ji.tairf^  was  miu-li  li-s  ^;liH■i(nls  for  the  French 
nation  than  that  of  the  lour  sons  of  Clovis ;  instead  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
territory,  either  by  cooqoest  or  powerful  confederations,  they  coold  scarcely  keep 
what  they  had  acquired*  The  bond  of  their  alliance  between  Aem  became  loose ; 
the  hereditary  dukes  became  more  indo|iendent ;  noglorions  war  afrainst  fmvi<:^ers 
caused  French  valour  to  shine,  whilst  shameful  civil  wars  caused  the  blood  of  the 
nation  to  be  uselessly  shed  for  the  cause  of  kings.  It  was  no  longer  the  royal 
dimiity  thai  was  divided,  but  the  monarchy  itself  The  Frankish  nation  had  consented 
to  oe  thus  parcelled  out  because  it  had  lost  its  pristine  vigour.  The  conquerors 
dispersed,  enriched,  and  enen'atcd,  no  longer  thoii£rht  of  their  country,  their 
liberty,  their  past  victories,  or  of  the  hopes  of  glory  ;  and  the  men  of  the  north 
had  already  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Gauls  whom  they  treated  as  vanquished. 

Instead  of  historical  events,  the  writers  of  those  times  have  j)reserved  little  more 
than  shameful  and  atrocious  details  of  the  reigning  family.  The  kings  of  the 
Franks  did  not  regard  the  crown  they  wore  as  the  emblem  of  a  bcnificent  power 
which  they  were  to  exercise  over  others,  but  rather  as  the  token  of  their  own 
eDfiraDcfaiflemeDt  fiom  all  laws.  To  yidd  imrestrainedly  to  sensnal  pleasures  appeared 
to  them  the  highest  privilege  of  royalty,  and  the  first  bndness  of  their  reign  was 
to  make  choice  of  the  handsomest  wometi  for  tlieir  plt-asnre.  Tn  tlie  first  tran- 
sports of  their  love  they  began  by  marrying  them,  liut  an  indissoluble  tie  could  not 
secure  the  constancy  of  their  sentiments :  a  new  mistre^  soon  succeeded  to  the 
xifl^tB  of  the  first,  and  she  was  also  esponsed ;  then  a  third  and  a  Ibnrth.  Some- 
times, when  disincUnation  had  succeeded  love,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  call 
a  new  queen  to  their  bed,  they  were  desiK  ns  f'  i utirely  removing  tlie  loimer  one 
from  their  palace,  and  then  they  fjave  lier  in  marriage  to  one  of  their  (hikes  or 
courtiers.  The  example  of  polygamy  and  of  divorce  descended  from  tlie  kings  to 
the  subjects ;  whoever  wis  powerful  pretended  to  Uie  same  privileges,  and  in  the 
Frankish  monarchy,  whoevtf  oonld  teed  soldiers  became  powerihL 

At  this  periwl,  even  the  priests  enjoyed  prodigious  influence :  the  cToatest  part 
of  them  pretended  the  gift  of  workino;  miracles ;  tliirty  French  bishops,  under  the 
reign  of  Clovis  and  his  sons,  were  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  saints ;  the  number 
of  priests  and  abbot%  who  enjoyed  the  same  honors,  is  still  more  numerous.*  The 

(A)  Vide  Scr.  A'.  SjlUboi  idmiul  t.  8,  p.  0(.  It  ia  tlie  inDimarv  of  the  of  the  Saiota,  from  wbieh 
we  hm  wlwwtwl  •  few  bwtericd  datrih.  'nunfmtwiimAj-imwaMtib/tvat^ 
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foundation  of  half  the  churches  dates  from  this  period,  and  the  clergy  were  never 
more  richly  endowed.  But  they  did  not  yet  think  themselves  strong  enough  to 
contest  the  passions  of  kings ;  they  winked  at  these  scandals,  and  reserved  their 
censures  and  excomnnmications  solely  for  the  defence  of  ecclesiastical  freedom.  It 
was  not  till  two  centuries  later  that  tney  thought  themselves  sufficiently  mastere  of 
conscience  to  turn  these  same  luxurious  passions  to  their  own  advantage;  that  they 
extended  the  prohibition  of  marriages  to  the  most  distant  degree  of  relationship, 
and  that  by  cntan^Unff  the  masters  of  the  earth  in  the  snares  of  sin,  they  shewed 
them  excommunications  constantly  suspended  over  their  heads  to  compel  them 
instantly  to  repurchase  themselves  by  fresh  sacrifices,  by  entire  submission,  or  by 
richer  pmsents. 

Tile  eldest  of  Clotaire's  sons,  (Miaribert,  king  of  Aquitania  and  Paris,  has  left 
no  otiier  memorial  of  himself  in  histor}'  than  tliat  of  his  marriages.  He  married," 
says  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  Ingober^a,  by  whom  he  liad  a  daughter  who  was  married 
in  the  kingtlom  of  Kent.*  Ingooerga  ha<l  two  young  j^ersnns  in  her  service,  the 
daughters  of  a  poor  man  ;  the  eldest,  who  was  called  Marcovefa,  had  already  taken 
the  rtdigious  garb,  the  other  wa3  named  Merofleda.  They  were  the  childiXMi  of  a 
wool-weaver,  and  the  king  was  much  enamoure<l  of  them.  Ingoberga  became 
jealous.  In  order  to  render  them  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  she  sent 
secretly  for  the  father  to  come  to  the  palace,  and  set  him  to  work  upon  the 
royal  wool ;  whilst  he  was  at  work,  she  called  the  king  to  her.  Charibert,  who 
expected  to  see  something  new,  irritated  at  si-oing  that  they  wished  to  regulate  his 
conduct,  sent  Ingoberga  away,  and  married  Merofleda.  He  also  took  another 
young  woman,  named  Theudechilda,  whose  father  was  a  shepherd ;  it  is  said  he 

nad  a  son  by  her,  wlio  died  immediately  after  his  birth.*'  Charibert 

afterwards  mamed  the  sister  of  Merofleda,  \Iarcovefa,  who  being  a  nun,  they  were 
both  excommunicated  by  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris  ;  and  as  the  king  would  not 
abandon  lier,  she  died  struck  by  the  judgment  of  God ;  shortly  after  king  Chari- 
bert also  died.  After  his  death,  Theudechilda,  one  of  liis  queens,  sent  messengers 
to  Gontran  offering  herself  in  marriage  to  him.  The  king  answered  them  :  Let  f 
her  not  tarry  in  coming  to  tne  xcith  her  treasures,  I  will  receive  her,  I  will  render  her 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  so  thai  she  sJiall  enjoy  near  me  even  more  honor  tlian  she 
did  near  my  recently  deceased  brother.  She  immediately  collected  her  effects,  and 
set  off"  in  joy  ;  Gontran  seeing  this,  said :  it  is  better  that  these  treasures  should  be 
in  my  /lands  tJian  in  those  of  a  wife  who  had  umcorthily  entered  my  brother^ s  bed,  * 
Then  seizing  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  leaving  her  very  little  riches,  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  convent  at  Aries.  Theudechilda  reluctantlv  submitted  to  young  or 
old ;  she  called  to  her  a  Goth,  whom  she  promised,  if  lie  would  many  her  and 
conduct  her  into  Spain,  she  would  give  him  ner  hand  anfl  all  the  treasure  she  had 
with  her  in  the  convent.  He  cngagetl  to  do  it;  and  she  had  already  collected  and 
packed  up  her  cflTects,  when  the  abbess  stopped  her  as  she  was  leaving  the  convent. 
After  having  caused  her  to  be  severely  whij)ped  for  the  sin  in  which  she  had  been 
found  out,  she  had  her  put  into  a  dungeon  where  Theudechilda  remained  in  grief 
until  the  end  of  her  life."^ 

Gontran,  king  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  Clotaire  the  First,  ha\nng  established 
his  court  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  caused  himself  to  be  commonly  called  King  of 
Burgundy.    In  fact  all  Burgundy  had  fallen  to  his  share ;  and  as  it  had  been 


•  This  was  Bertha,  or  Eldeberga,  who  espoused  Ethelbcrt,  king  of  Kent,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
eonrersion  of  her  husband  and  the  An^o-Saions  to  Christianity. — Giiizol,  1,  178. 

(6)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  *,  c.  26,  p.  215. 

(7)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  4,  c.  26,  p.  216.  Fortunatus,  contempornrj-  bishop  of  Poicticrs,  has  panepcriscd  Chari- 
bert, I.  6,  carm.  4  in  Scr.  Fr.  t.  2,  p.  505.  But  there  is  no  prince  of  this  epoch  whose  virtues  Fortunatus  has 
cekbrated.    Oeit.  reg.  Franc,  c.  30,  p.  360,    Aimo.  Flor.  I.  3,  r.  2,  t.  3,  p.  66.    Fredcfj.  Ep.  r.  56,  p.  405. 
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nln  ady  governeil  (»iie  hiuidrcil  and  thirty  years  uiulcr  the  title  of  an  independent 
king(ioui,  and  was  also  more  populous  and  c;ivijized  than  the  remainder  of  Gaul,  it 
recovered  to  a  certain  de^^ree,  from  tliis  period^  an  independence  which  was  con-<- 
firmed  durincr  the  long  rei<xn  of  Ciontraii,  and  which  it  maintained  until  tlie  year 
CA?).  The  forms  of  iidmiiil  I  ration  cstabh'shed  by  tlie  atiticnt  kinir^  of  liurgundy, 
resembled  those  of  the  Komans,  and  several  of  their  magistrates  siiU  bore  the  names 
which  were  used  under  the  empire.  Gontran  re-established  the  proper  customs  of 
Burgundy,  to  which  the  people  were  attached.  The  govenior-frencral  of  Jhirgundy, 
the  chief  officer  of  justice,  of  finances,  and  of  war,  bore  the  title  of  patrician.  Gon- 
tran, on  ascendincj  the  tlin»no,  fosmd  n  Romati,  rnlled  Anricnhi.  in  possession  of 
that  title ;  he  rcraoved  him  to  make  way  ibr  another  iioman,  called  Celsus,  "  a  man 
gifked  with  extraordinary  bodily  8treno;th,  foil  of  vanity  and  big  wonls,  and  |^Jvedy 
enough  to  have  invaded  the  jiroji.  rty  of  several  churclies,  but  very  skilful  in  law, 
and  very  just  in  his  judicial  decisions.'"*  Tliis  is  the  first  moiifiDii  of  tlj is  magi- 
stracy that  we  meet  with,  and  it  is  romarkable,  becnn^o  sbru  'lv  alierwards  in  otiier 
kingdoms,  simihir  ones  were  raised,  wJiosc  duties  w  ere  almost  alike,  those  of  mayors 
of  palaces,  w  ho  afterwards  altered  the  constitution. 

"  The  good  king  (Jontran,"  adds  St.  (iregory,  *  it  first  caused  Venerandfl, 
(hiUL'l'tir  of  one  of  his  officei'S,  to  licfomi'  his  concubine;  he  had  a  son  by  her, 
whnm  111'  called  GondeVtod.  He  atterwards  marriinl  Marcntni'la.  daunliter  of 
M.'ignatius;  he  then  sent  his  son  Gondebod  to  Orleans.  \  eoeranda,  jealous  of 
Marcatnida,  when  the  latter  had  a  son,  plotted  his  death,  and  mixed,  we  are 
assured,  poison  in  lus  drink,  whereby  she  killed  him.  But  iininedintely  by  judg- 
ment of  Gorl,  the  son  wliich  she  had,  a!  o  (!i<  d  ;  she  incurred  the  liaf  i  i d  of  lier  king, 
find  repudiated  by  iiim,  slie  shortly  afterwards  died.  Gontnm  tlu  u  married  Aus- 
trechilda,  surnamed  Bobila,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Clotaire  ami  Clodomir.'** 

Chilperic,  the  third  son  of  Clotatre  I.,  who  reigned  at  Soissons  and  in  Keustria, 
was  the  most  luxurious  of  these  four  princes,  and  is  also  noted  for  having  t^miisheil 
his  reign  by  the  most  fi  iglitful  cruelty.  Tie  wns  yet  h(nvev(>r  stuTounded  dtily 
by  women  of  an  inferior  rank,  among  wliom  was  tlie  tainous  Fredegonda,  w  hen  his 
fourth  brother,  Sigebert,  kin|j  of  lieims  and  Austra»a,  thought  of  conti*actui^  a 
more  honourable  marriage.  He  sent  a  deputation  loaded  with  rich  presents  mto 
Spain,  to  demand  Brunchault,  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  ef  tlie  Vi-igoths,  w  ho 
had  transported  the  seat  of  tlmt  monai'chy  to  Toledo.  "  Bruneiiault,"  nd<ls 
Gregr.ry  of  Tours,  who  died  a  long  time  before  her,  "  was  a  young  woman,  of 
elegant  manners,  agreeable  countenance,  polite  and  decent  behaviour,  endowed 
with  prudence  in  counsel,  and  of  sweet  discourse.  Her  father  did  not  refuse  him, 
lie  sent  her  to  king  Sigebert  w  ith  considerable  treasures.  The  latter  having  assem- 
bled around  him  all  his  nobles,  prepared  festivals,  and  received  her  with  excessive 
joy  and  ecstacj'.  She  was  then  an  Arian  ;  but  tlirough  the  preaching  of  the  priests, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  king  himself,  she  was  conrertea,  andbdieved  and  con- 
fessed the  unity  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Slic  received  the  sacred  ointment,  and  she 
perseveres  unto  this  day,  in  tlie  catholic  faith  of  Clirist." 

The  niamage  of  Sigebert  with  IJrunehanlt  made  some  impression  on  Chilperic's 
mind ;  he  was  ashamed  of  having  associated  only  with  women  of  inferior  rank. 
**  Though  he  had  ahready  several  wives,**  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  he  caused 
Gftlswinthn,  Bruneha]t*s  eldest  sister  to  be  demanded  in  macriage.  ]'r(>tul>ing, 
through  Ills  dev^uties,  that  he  would  put  nwny  all  the  others  as  soon  as  had  ob- 
tained a  companion,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  wortliv  of  liimself.  Atiianaizild 
having  received  tlicse  promises,  tlid  ^cud  his  daughte  r  wiili  great  riches,  as  he  had 


(S)  Girp.  Turoi).  I.  t,  c.  2 1.  p.  21 1.  (9)  Jhnl  c  '2\  p.  215. 

(10)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  4,  c.  27.  p.  21C.   Frcdrg.  Kp.  e.  CO,  p.  403.   Geni.  teg.  Franr.  c.  81,  p.  5(S0. 
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sent  the  other.  On  the  arrival  of  Galswintlia,  she  was  m-eivt-d  hy  Chilpcric  with 
great  honor ;  she  was  maiTied  to  him,  and  he  loved  her  so  imich  the  more  tenderly, 
tliat  she  had  brought  him  much  trejiijure.  But  his  love  for  Fredejiondn,  who  was 
More  his  mistress,  soon  excited  between  them  groat  scandal.  Galswintija  was 
nlroady  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  had  partaken  of  the  sncrinl  ointment, 
when  she  complained  to  the  king  of  the  daily  insuUs  which  she  received,  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  respect  was  paid  to  her :  siie  tiierefore  asked  to  return  to 
her  country,  abandoning  all  the  treasures  which  she  had  brought.  Chilperic,  at 
first  attempted  to  dissimulate  with,  and  appease  her,  by  s[>eaking  to  her  with  kind- 
ness ;  but  he  afterwards  caused  her  to  be  strangled  by  one  of  his  pages,  and  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  After  having  bewailed  !ier  deatli,  (  niljieric,  at  the 
expirati<>n  of  a  few  days  married  Fredegonda.  ....  He  already  had  three  sons 
by  his  first  wife,  Audovera."" 

The  do'ucstic  events  of  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Clotaire  I.  are  the  most  minute 
memorials  that  have  been  preserved  of  their  reign.  During  the  same  time  the 
national  history  only  presents  to  us  confused  and  obscure  event.s,  or  those  the  rc- 
membrance  of  which  is  at  once  melancholy  and  shameful.  In  fact,  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  was  incessantly  exhausted  by  civil  wars  w  Inch  were  foreign  to  all  the 
national  interests,  and  which  did  not  awaken  even  generous  sentiments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  four  brothers,  a  formidable  war  began  on 
the  Frankisii  frontier.  A  now  Tartar  people,  the  Ugui's,  subjects  of  the  antient 
Turkish  empire,  established  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  around  Mount  Altai,  had  re- 
cently escaj)ed  the  tyranny  of  their  masters.  On  apj>roaching  the  \  olga,  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  they  renounced  their  name,  to  take  that  of  tlie  Avars,  another  people 
of  Asia,  also  submitted  to  the  Turks,  but  more  ilhistrious  and  dreaded.  In  0.08, 
these  new  Avars  were  still  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Caucassus,  from  whence  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  Justinian  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  :  in  5(12  thev  had  al- 
ready  passed  the  Tanais  and  Bonsthenes ;  they  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  and  they  brought  uj)  the  conquered  nations  in  their  rear, 
the  fugitive  Avars  iiad  become  the  most  fonnidable  of  compierors.'- 

The  Khan,  or  Khagan  of  the  Avars,  to  whom  the  name  of  Iluns  was  also  given, 
had  showed  themselves,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  year  5(12,  upoJi  tl;e  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Frankish  empire.  Gregory  of  Toure  does  not  inform  us  how  far  these  bar- 
barian people  came  ;  he  only  relates  that  Sigobert,  king  of  Austrasia,  went  out  to 
meet  them,  vanquished,  and  put  them  to  Hight,  he  then  made  pi'ace  with  their 
king,  whose  friendship  he  accejited.'"'  This  treaty  did  not  piwent  the  Khan  from 
attempting  a  fresh  invasion  of  Austrasia,  towards  the  year  5(50.  Sigebert  again 
marched  to  meet  the  Aval's,  but  he  was  defeated;  which  Gregoiy  of  Tours  attri- 
butes to  the  powers  in  sorcery  of  these  pagan  people.  Sigebeit  had  been  taken 
prisoner ;  but  he  ransomed  himself  by  ricli  presents,  he  contracted  a  stricter  alli- 
ance with  the  Khan,  and  the  two  princes  mutually  promised  no  longer  to  bear 
arms  against  each  other.'*  Writers,  of  several  centuries  later,  place  these  battles 
with  much  appearance  of  truth,  in  Thuringia,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  river 
Sala.  The  Avars  afterwards  retired  upon  tlie  Danube  ;  there  they  were  received 
hv  Alboin,  kmg  of  the  Lombards,  who  solicited  their  alliance  against  the  Gepides. 
'the  latter  were  conquered,  their  king  Cunimond  killed,  and  their  nation  annihi- 
lated.   The  Avai-s  after  having  wandered  ten  years  in  the  plains  of  Thibet,  and 


(11)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  4,  c.  28,  p.  217. 

(12)  Theophylactus  Svinocntta,  1.  7.  c  7  ct  8.    Gibbon,  c.  42.    Had.  Vdcs.  1.  9,  p.  7. 
08)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  4,  c.  23,  p.  214. 

(14)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  4,  c.  29,  p.  217.  Frcde?;.  Kp.  c.  01,  p.  403.  Aimot.  Flor.  I.  3,  c.  11,  p.  70.  fliron. 
St.  Den.  L  8,  c.  1,  p.  209.  Mcuundri  I'rotectoris  cxccrpUi  dc  Lcgat.  p.  103,  110.  Tauli  Diaroni,  dp  Gi  !,t. 
langob.  1.  2.  c.  10.    In  Murat.  Scr.  ror.  Italic,  t.  1.  p.  429. 
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as  ftr  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  established  themselves  at  last  north  of  die  Danube 
in  the  provinces  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania,  and  in  a  part  of 
Hunir^ry,  ^vhore  thej  founded  a  kingdom  which  subsisted  for  two  hundred  and 

thirty  ycai*s.'' 

The  danger  of  a  Tartar  invasion  ou^lit  to  have  united  the  kin^s  of  the  Franks 
for  tiieir  d&nce ;  but  the  sons  of  Clotane  saw,  on  the  contrary,  m  their  brothef^a 
misfortunes,  only  an  opportuni^  for  ap^andizing;  themselves.  Whilst  Si^ebert 
opposed  this  pastoral  people,  Chilpcrir  invaded  his  Drothcr's  estates,  entered  lu  imfs, 
and  levied  contributions  in  his  other  cities.  On  retumiiiii;  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Avars,  Sigebcrt  revenged  liimself  u^on  Neustria ;  he  entered  Soissons 
with  bis  army,  captured  Theodebert,  son  of  Chilperic,  and  caused  him  to  he  kept 
as  a  hostage,  during  a  year,  in  the  castle  of  Pontion,  near  Vitrv-le-BHU^  and  gave 
him  up  to  his  father,  after  a  peace^  which  was  badiy  observed,  bad  been  confirmed 
by  their  mutual  oaths.'*^ 

The  mmder  of  (ialswintha  caused  hostilities  to  be  recommenced.  Sigebert 
tmdertook  to  revenge  his  dster-in-Iaw ;  his  other  brothers  seconded  him,  ana  Chil- 
peric was  on  the  eve  of  losing  his  crown.  Peace  was  however  established  a  second 
time,  between  the  two  V)rotliers,  by  the  mediation  of  Gontran,  upon  condition  that 
Chilperic  should  abandon  to  Brunehault,  the  wile  of  Sigebert,  the  towTis  which  he 
had  at  first  promised  as  a  dowry  to  her  sister  Galswintha.'^ 

It  is  doubtful  that  Charibert,  king  of  Paris  and  Aquitania,  still  lived  at  this 
period.  He  had  obtained  as  his  share,  certain  provinces,  which  no  enemy  threat- 
enod,  and  lie  had  not  ho^^n  niore  <listurbcd  in  the  possession  of  them,  by  his  brothers, 
than  by  foreigners.  But  little  is  known  of  his  administration  except  the  rigour 
with  wnich  he  maintained  Emerius,  an  intrusive  bishop  of  Saintes,  against  the 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  a  pn>vincial  council :  he  condemned 
at  once  this  archbishop  and  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  considerable  fines,  for 
havin<:;  attempted  to  evade  the  royal  authority-  :  and  St.  Gre<Torv  relates  it  without 
testitjing  any  resentment,''*  Charibert  sulel}  occupied  with  pleasures  and  vices, 
died  at  Paris  in  567."  As  he  left  only  daughters,  his  brothm  divided  the  provinces 
that  had  formed  his  kingdom  amon^  themselves.  If  their  frontiers  were  before 
confused,  they  were  much  more  so  bv  this  division  :  oacli  of  the  three  brothers 
tlien  had  In's  dnchy  of  Aquitania  :  these  provinces,  hy  interseetinix  carh  other,  in- 
creased among  the  brothers  opportunities  tor  discontent  and  quarrelling,  which  it 
was  nearly  impossible  to  avoid.  Thenceforth  one  dvilwar  succeeded  another, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  and  neither  of  the  three  kingdoms  having  any  military 
frontier^,  and  each  bcinrr  close  to  an  enemy,  they  were  constantly  exposed,  in  all 
j>arts,  to  pillage  and  desolation. 

Auvergne  devolved  to  the  share  of  the  king  of  Austrasia,  as  well  as  Avignon, 
Marseille  and  Aix  in  Provence.  Sigebert  was  desirous  of  joining  to  it  the  city  of 
Ailes,  which  belonged  to  king  Gontran  ;  in  fact  his  lieutenants  entered  it  by  snv- 
prise.  But  the  patrician  of  Burgundy,  Celsus,  advanced  with  a  numerous  army 
to  retake  it,  and  on  his  way,  he  made  liimself  master  of  Avicjnon,  which  belonged 
to  Sigebert.  Celsus  gave  battle  to  the  Austrasians,  before  Aries ;  they  were  de- 
feated and  a  great  number  of  them  drowned  in  the  Rbdne.  He  recovered  nos- 
session  of  Aries,  and,  by  returning  Avigpon  to  his  brother,  firom  whom  he  nad 
taken  it,  Gontran  terminated  this  snort  war.'" 

Shortly  after,  the  kingdom  of  Bui'^anidy  ^  as  devastated  by  a  plague,  wliich  seems 


(16)  Paul,  niaa  1. 1,  e.  27.  p.  424.   Gibbon,  c.  45.  (16)  Gicg.  Tnnm.  L  4,  c  SS,  f.  0U. 

(17)  Greg.  Tnron.  \.  4,  c.  2S,  p.  217.    Ha.].  Valr.-,.  I.  9,  p.  2n. 

(18)  Greg.  Turou.  1,  i.  c.  2tl  j,.  21.5.    Fli-ury,  Hist.  ccd.  1  3i,  c.  2. 

(19)  GrcBT.  Turoii.  <U-  uloriA  confrs.  r.  I'.t,  p.  4f^7. 

OtO)  ting.  Turou.  I  4,  c.  30,  p.  217.   Ibult.  Vales.  1.  V,  p.  28. 
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to  have  resctnhled  that  wJiich  desolated  Ital}'  iu  the  fourteenth  century.  Anthrax, 
such  Hii  would  have  been  produced  l)y  tlic  bite  of  a  serpeut,  formed  in  the  ^oin  or 
nmipit ;  its  vlral^ce  was  40  mpid  that  all  who  were  attacked  with  it  expired  on 
the  second  or  third  day ;  wbikt  the  malady  lasted,  and  at  tiie  commencement  of 
its  im  n  i  11.  the  patients  seemed  to  hare  lost  their  senses.  The  mortality  was 
extreme;  therii  were  days  in  which  tlirco  linndrod  di-ad  bodies  were  brought  at  one 
time  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Clcrnioni  d'Auvcr^ne.  The  grave-tliggers  wexe 
iosaffident  foe  the  dead,  and  as  many  as  ten  bodies  were  obliged  to  be  turown  into 
one  pit.  Lyon,  Boniges*  Ohftlons-sur-Sadne,  and  Dijon,  were  the  cities  that  sufierod 
the  most  from  this  scourge.  As  no  pre'-fivtionarv  ineanf  of  stopping  it  were  then 
knowTi,  it  mii^lit  have  spread  over  all  h'rance ;  but  it  st-i  ins  that  the  vast  deserts 
wlucii  liien  covered  a  part  of  Gaul,  and  inteiTuptcd  the  eoiunmnicatiou  between 
the  provinces,  which  want  of  trade  rendered  inactive  saved  the  towns  that  were 
spared,  from  the  conta<^ion.^' 

The  kingdom  of  Bur(;undy  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  ravapos  of  this 
jiestilence,  when  it  was  attacked  on  its  Italian  frontiw,  on  which  side  the  Franks 
could  not  have  expected  an  invasion.  Since  the  death  of  Tejas,  the  last  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  in  553,  Italy  had  letomed  tinder  the  dominion  or  Justinian,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Bvzantium.  Its  population  and  riches  WCTe  d^troyed,  and  Narsus, 
who  had  att'iineit  the  allotted  age,  having  governed  his  conquest  for  fifteen  years, 
thought  more  ot'  maintaining  hiniselt^  than  of  disturbing  his  neighbours.  But  tor  a 
long  time  before  the  iah  of  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy,  from  its  first  decline,  at  the 
penod  of  Theodori<^8  death,  this  people  had  ceased  to  guard  the  pai  t  of  the  Danube, 
which  covered  Pannonia  and  Js^orricum.  Whilst  the  Ostrogoths  had  withdrawn 
flieir  troop?!  to  fifjlit  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  the  Lombards  and  Gepides  had  founded 
two  powedul  monarchies.  The  Lombards,  who  originally  issued  from  bcandinavia, 
and  were  constantly  distinguished  among  the  Germanic  nations  by  their  braTery» 
occupied  Pannonia  mrty-two  years.  Towards  5B7,  they  allied  themselves  with  the 
Avars,  and  in  568,  their  king  Alboin  crossed  the  Ali)s  to  attempt  the  conqncst  of 
Italy.  Tie  nnited  under  his  banner,  with  the  whole  nation  of  Lombards  which  was 
not  numerous,  a  part  of  the  very  Gepides,  which  he  had  just  coni^uered,  some 
Bnlf^'ans  their  neighbours,  and  some  Saxons  who  had  followed  the  Avars  on  their 
retnm  to  Thuringia.  He  met  with  httle  resistance  m  Italy ;  Milan  opened  its 
gates  to  him  on  the  4th  of  September,  5G9,  and  whilst  the  Greeks  were  defending 
themselves  in  the  maritime  towns,  aU  the  interior  of  the  country  was  divided  be- 
tween the  dukes  of  the  Lombards.'^ 

This  conqnest  was  hardly  achieved,  and  Pavia,  which  snstained  a  siege  of  three 
TMra,  was  probably  sdll  resisting,  when  the  Lombards  made  an  irruption  into 
Proronre,  which  tney  ravaged  in  .1  rnirl  mnnner.  The  |)atncian  Araatus,  who 
had  recently  succeeded  Cclsns,  niarelied  to  meet,  and  give  them  battle ;  but  his 
ti-oopd  were  put  to  flight ;  he  was  kill*^  in  the  battle,  and  the  Lombards,  after 
favring  frigfaliblly  masmcred  the  Borgondians,  returned  into  Italy  loaded  with 
booty,  anT  accompanied  by  flocks  of  captives.  Gontram  raised  to  the  patriciate 
Enniua  Mummnht«!,  a  G:m]  nr  Roman  by  birth,  like  liis  two  predecessors.  He,  iu 
572,  a.«?sembleil  the  Burgundiau  army,'  surprised  in  a  forest  near  Embrun,  tlie 
Lonibardii  who  had  again  entered  Gaul.  Bfe  had  hdbnhaod  cnt  down  a  number 
of  trees  whidi  stopped  their  march ;  he  UOed  a  great  nnmber  of  them  and  sent 
many  othen  prisoners  to  his  king." 

•>fc,y-  i 


an)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  4,  c.  81,  p.  219.    Marii  Av.  Chron.  p.  18,  ad  un.  871. 
(«»>  FmL  D»c.  ae  Gut.  Langob.  1.  2,  c  7.  et  ««q.^  428.  .  M  »  40* 

(2«)  ea%,  Tteott-JJ^^  41, 42,  p.  884.  Fktdi  Diie.  1. »,  e.  1—9,  p.  487.  ft^-  *P. 
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The  b(xly  ot  ^■d\ou<,  wliicli  had  accompanied  the  Loiiibairds  ulto  Italy,  could 
not  ai'rec  with  them  upon  the  division  of  the  conquered  countn'.  The  Saxons  ro- 
solyed  therefore,  in  their  turn  to  cross  the  Alps,  to  enter  ProTence,  to  live  by 
plunder,  and  if  successes  crowned  their  arms,  to  establish  their  residence  there. 
jRnt  the  ]>ntrician  Munimolus,  who  wntdiod  their  motions,  surprised  tliem  at  Esta- 
blons,  in  the  diocese  of  Kiez,  and  kiiletl  several  thousands.  Whilst  the  two  armies 
were  preparing  to  fi«;ht  a  fresh  battle,  negotiators  attempted  to  establish  a  peace 
between  them.  Th^  same  Saxons  came  from  a  country  which  had  voluntarily 
united  itself  to  the  Frankish  confederation,  and  which,  in  token  of  submission, 
paid  a  tribute  of  cattle,  to  the  kin£»  of  Austrasia.  They  promised  to  enter  into  this 
aiiiauce,  to  submit  anew  to  king  Sif^cliert,  and  return  to  their  former  residences  in 
Germany,  by  crossing,  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  of  GauL  With  this  intention 
they  returned  into  Italy,  to  fetch  their  wives  and  booty  ;  and  in  the  following  cam- 
pniirn.  this  burbarian  army  marclied  from  the  Alps  in  I'ro\  onco,  to  the  bonlers  of 
the  K\W\  not  without  causing  tlie  Gauls  to  regret  the  hospitality  wiiich  they  were 
compelled  to  atibrd  thcm.^ 

j&ner  the  death  of  Alboin,  and  of  Clephis,  his  successor,  the  Lombards,  who 
had  suiipressed  the  royal  dignity,  and  ol  toyed  thirty  dukes,  among- whom  they  had 
divided  tlieir  conf|uests,  ixj-passed  tho  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  thret^  of  tlu^e 
dukes,  and  again  mvaded  Provence.  All  the  countries  situated  on  the  hA\  of  the 
Kiionc,  Irom  Grcnoblc  to  Marseille,  were  cruelly  ra\  aged  by  tlieni,  probably  in 
the  year  576.  But  the  same  patrician,  Mnmmolus,  who  had  sevearal  times  con- 
quered tlieir  countrj-men,  successively  attacked  tlieir  three  armies,  which  had  im- 
prudently strayed  widely  aparl^  beat  them,  and  took  from  them  the  desire  of  ever 
ro-entering  Gaul.** 

The  Franks  might  acquire  some  glory  in  the  wars  with  the  Avars  and  LombiU*ds ; 
they  were  satisfied  with  defending  Uieir  native  soil,  property,  families,  and  national 
honor.  No  similar  motive  actuated  them  in  the  civil  wars  in  which  their  kings 
engaged  them,  fnr  the  purpose  of  brother  despoiling  brother,  without  ottering  any 
reward  to  those  who  lought  for  them,  more  ample  privileges,  or  a  more  perfect 
protectiffli  of  their  rights.  When  it  is  recollected  Uiat  the  kings  had  no  troops  of 
the  line,  and  that  the  service  of  the  Franks  was'almost  vduntaiy,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  motive  engaged  them  to  take  arms. 

Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  Idngs  of  Nenstria  and  Austrasia,  were  animated  against 
each  other  by  a  deadly  hatred,  which  jealousy  seems  to  have  excited  in  them  at  an 
early  period,  and  which  the  avenkm  of  then*  two  wives,  Fredegonda  and  Brune- 
hatut,  still  envenomed.  Wlien  their  brother,  Gontran,  saw  them  on  the  point  of 
renewing  hostilities,  ho  propo<:Gd  to  them  the  submission  of  their  differences  to  tlie 
arbitration  of  the  bishops,  whom  in  573  he  assembled  in  a  national  council  at 
Paris.  But  a  blind  fury  prevented  them  from  listening  to  anytlving ;  and  the 
Fkanka,  to  whom  thery  no  longer  ofiored  the  hope  of  booty  in  ftieign  ^peditions, 
consented  to  enrich  memsclves  with  the  spoils  of  their  0(wn  provinces.  Theodo- 
bert,  ChilpenV*s  eldest  son,  threw  himself  into  Austrasian  Aqtn'tainia  ;  it  was  thus 
that  tiie  provuices  which  had  been  ceded  to  Sigebert,  on  the  south  of  tlie  Loire, 
were  calfed^  via. :  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  Gevaudan,  Velav,  Albigeois,  Poitou,  and 
Tourain.  A  duke,  named  GondeM,  a  lieutenant  of  l^gebeivs,  in  Austrasian 
Aquitainia,  was  charged  with  defending  them ;  but  he  appears  only  to  have  had 
under  his  orders  the  militia  of  the  country,  whilst  Tlieodebt  rt,  at  the  head  of  the 
NeiLstrian  Franks,  defeated  his  army,  took  Tours  and  I'oitiers,  massacred  a  great 
number  of  thdr  inhabitants,  burnt  idmost  all  the  villages  of  Tooiain,  compiled 


(24)  r.iT-.  Tiiron.  1.  4,  c.  43,  p.  22^.    HisL  gen.  Lang.  1.  6,  c.  8  ct  9,  p.  284. 

(25)  Greg.  Toroiu  1. 4,  c.      p.  m.   Mini  At.  Chr.  p.  18,  ad  •mi.  6U. 
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tiKe  remaiuiU  r  to  submit  to  his  authority,  and  passed  from  there  into  the  diocese  of 
Lunoges  and  Cahors,  which  he  also  mined,  lie  burned  the  churches,  plundered 
the  con%'ents,  killed  the  priests,  violated  the  nuns,  and  caused  the  christians  to 
siiBfer  gre  ater  pain,  as  we  are  assured  h\  St.  Grc'«ror\ ,  who  at  this  very  period  had 
been  hishop  ot  Toms  finr  a  jear,  than  I)iocletian  didi  doiiDg  his  persecution  of  the 
Koman  people.*''^ 

It  was  easier  for  Sigebcrt  to  revenjfe  himself  than  to  defend  the  provinces  which 
be  possessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  He  called  to  him  the  Gennan  nations 
from  across  the  Ehine,  who  were  associated  with  the  French  monarchy,  but  a\  ho 
had  neither  adopted  the  christian  ri'ligion,  or  any  of  the  habits  of  a  civilized  life. 
Their  barbarity  inspired  so  much  terror,  that  Gontran,  until  thon  thi-  enemv  of 
Chilneric,  united  with  him  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  Germans  into  (Jaul.  But 
8igel3ert  having  threatened  Gontran  to  divert  this  storm  upon  the  Bur^ndians, 
brought  him  back  to  his  side.  The  king  of  Austrasia,  then  condiicted  his  fbrmid- 
able  army  Into  Chilperic's  ]>mvinces :  nc  burned  the  villages  in  the  cn\nron5?  of 
Paris,  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  allowed  their  inhabitants  to  be  taken  away 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  then  advanced  towards  Chartres,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  battle  to  Chilperic,  who  had  retired  there,  but  the  Frankish 
lords  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria  interceded  to  avoid  a  battle  which  might  annihi- 
late the  forces  of  their  monarchy.  Peace  was  signed  in  consequence  of  theso 
negotiations :  Chilperic  engaged  to  ivstore  all  the  jprovinces  which  his  son  had 
conquered  on  ihe  left  of  the  Loire.  Sigebert  promised  to  disband  his  Germans^ 
bat  it  was  not  ea^y  to  make  them  renonnce  war,  and  the  plunder  of  which  he  had 
assured  tliciii.  On  their  return,  as  they  were  passing  near  Paris,  they  again  began 
to  burn  all  the  villages  and  castles  in  tlie  neighbourhood  with  inoiv  fury  than 
before.  They  murmured,  they  threatened  Sigebert,  they  accusetl  him  of  having 
retired  at  the  moment  of  combat,  and  their  discontoit  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point 
of  breakhig  out  into  violent  sedition;  but  the  king  of  Anstrasia,  with  the  intre- 

Iyiflity  wliieh  distinguished  him,  mounted  his  horse,  ran  towanls  them,  calmed  them 
)y  his  discourse,  and  caused  several  of  those  who  had  shewn  the  most  violence  to 
be  stoned;  it  was  not,  atlds  Grepjiy,  without  the  miraculous  assistance  of  iSt. 
Mjsrtin  that  ihh  terrible  armj  retired  withont  fightin^.''^ 

As  soon  as  the  German  armj  had  repassed  the  Rhme  and  dispersed,  Chilperic 
proposed  an  alUnnce  to  Gontran.  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  kmg  of  Austiasia 
for  the  terror  with  which  he  had  ins^tired  them.  In  i'act,  at  the  beinnning  of  the 
campaign  of  075,  Chiljjeric  atlvanced  as  far  as  Reims,  burning  all  the  country 
situated  between  that  town  and  the  fiontier  of  Nenstria.  But  Sigebert  soon  found 
means  of  assembling  the  barbarians  of  eastern  France,  and  to  enter  Paris  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  driving  ('hil])oric  before  him.  In  the  division  of 
Charibert's  kingdom,  Paris  had  not  been  allotted  to  cither  of  the  three  brothers.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  three  should  have  an  equal  right  over  that  cify,bnt  thatndther 
of  them  should  enter  it  without  the  consent  <^  the  two  others,  under  pain  of  losing 
his  share  in  Charibert's  kingdom.  It  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  expectetl  that  tlicso 
conventions  should  be  obsened  in  time  of  war,  and  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy, 
£ur  from  opposing  the  entrance  of  his  brother  Sigebert,  into  Paris,  seized  this 
opporton^  to  be  reconciled  with  him.  Gtmtran  was  not  subject  to  the  violent 
pasrions,  liatred  and  ambition,  which  directed  the  conduct  of  his  two  younger  bro- 
thers :  lie  was  fontl  of  repose  and  jjleasure,  but  bis  weakness,  his  versatility,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which,  without  even  waiting  for  a  pretext,  he  passed  from  one 


(2S)  Ong.  Turon.  1.  4,  c.  28,  p.  228.  Fredcg  Ep.  c.  70,  p.  t07.  Ge»t.  reg.  Ikiae.  R  S»,  p.  6«1. 
(27)  ORg.  Tnm,  l  4. 0. 60,  p.  220.   Chroo.  St.  Ikajt,  U  S,  o.  8,  p. 
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side  to  the  other,  were  not  less  fatal  to  France  than  tlie  ferocity  of  his  two  bro- 
thers. 

Whilst  Neustria  was  mundated  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Germany,  the  rest 
of  Gaul  also  experienced  the  disasters  of  civil  wai*s.  Theodebort,  son  of  Chilperic, 
conim.'indcd  in  r^eustrian  Aquitania,  and  the  inlnibitants  of  Touj  s  iind  Puitiere, 
appeared  to  be  favourable  to  him ;  but  two  of  Sigebcrt's  lieutenants,  the  dukes 
Godegbil  and  GKmtran-Boflon,  enteored  Touiain  with  an  Austrasian  army.  They 
attacked  Theodebert,  who,  becoming  in  the  combat  separated  from  his  party,  was 
killed  by  Gontran-Boson,  and  bnruHl  without  ]VHnj)  at  Angoideme.  It  is  sus- 
pected tliiit  the  Austrasian  lord  wished  to  serve  Fi-tHk'gouda  no  less  t!ian  Si^el)ert. 
The  queen  of  Neustria  was  jealous  of  the  sons  her  husband  had  had  by  another, 
and  she  did  not  rest  until  thev  had  all  perished  by  violence.* 

But  at  the  moment  when  Theodelmrt  was  killed  in  Aqmtainia,  Fredeigonda  ap- 
peared little  in  a  state  to  recompense  the  ambition  of  her  sen'ants  ;  she  seemed  at 
that  moment  about  to  be  precipitated  from  the  thix>ne.  Chilperic  believinjr  liim- 
sclf  nearly  without  resources,  was  shut  up  with  his  w^ife  and  children  within  the 
walls  of 'u>nniay.  No  c^er  town  in  his  states  appeared  disposed  to  resist  the 
conqueroi-s.  Bmnehault,  the  wife  of  Sif^ebert,  was  conducted  from  Metz  to  Paris 
with  his  chiklron  and  treasures ;  it  was  she  wlio  urged  him  to  tlie  war  against  his 
brother,  by  incessantly  demanding  of  liiin  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  her  sister 
Galswintha.  She  recommended  him  not  to  content  himself  with  the  conquest  of 
some  provinces,  but  at  the  same  time  to  rob  Chilperic  of  his  crown  and  lira.  St. 
Germain,  bishop  c)f  Paris,  essayed  in  \ain,  1)}  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved, 
to  inspire  h'un  with  more  luuuane  sentiments.-"'  In  vain,  takinfj  with  Sipobert  a 
prophetic  tone,  he  hud  announced  that^  if  he  sought  but  an  lionorablc  peace  he 
wonid  obtain  m  yictory ;  bnt,  that  if  he  desired  his  blood,  bis  own  wonid  be 
spilled.  In  vain  St.  Eade<;onda  wrote  to  the  two  kingly  her  husband's  sons^  to 
invite  them  to  arrree.^*'  Sigebert  appeared  resolved  to  pursue  his  brother  into  his 
last  retreat,  and  to  decapitate  him  and  his  children. 

Whilst  Sigebert  advanced  towaids  Kouen  at  the  head  of  his  German  soldiers, 
the  Nenstrian  Franks  represented  to  him  that  by  pursuing  his  conquests  he  would 
destroy  the  thiiMie  which  his  ancestors  ha<l  raised,  and  canse  the  empire  to  puss  to 
a  new  iiMtieTi  scarcely  attached  to  the  Franks  by  a  momentary  alliance.  In  order 
to  terminate  tlie  war,  they  oiiered  to  put  him  at  tlieir  head  soienmly,  by  a  popular 
election.  In  fine,  the  Neustrian  anny  waa  assembled  at  Vitry,  between  Airua  and 
Donai,  Si^bert  was  placed  npon  a  shield,  elevated  in  view  of  aU  the  troops,  and 
saluted  with  the  name  of  khig  of  Neustria. 

Chili)eric  seemed  lost,  but  Frcdcgonda,  his  wife,  had  prepared  his  deliverance ; 
her  character  was  haughty,  her  courage  immoveable,  her  mind  fertile  in  resources, 
and  no  moral  idea,  no  sentiment  of  preference  between  virtue  and  vice  constrained 
her  in  the  execution  of  her  projects.  She  had  about  her  a  great  number  of  pages, 
in  whom  she  had  inspired  an  unbounded  devotion,  and  who  were  alw  ays  taught  to 
execute  her  orders  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  religion  of  the  times  permitted 
the  behef,  that  the  great  and  rich  could,  in  a  maimer,  dispose  of  eternal  liappiness 
as  a  punishmmt  the  crimes  that  they  committed  upon  earth.  Frcdegonda 
chose  two  pages  of  Terouanc,  whom  she  first  excited  by  intoxicating  liquors. 
"Go,"  said  she  to  them,  "to  the  body  which  sun'oimds  Sigebert,  feign  to  join 
those  who  elevate  him  upon  the  shield  as  their  king,  and  strike  him  with  tfiese 
poisoned  knives.  If  you  return  ahve,  I  will  marvelfousiy  honor  you  and  all  your 
Kindred  ;  if  you  fall,  I  will  distribute  at  thetombe  of  the  saints  abundant  alms  far 
the  fellcitv  of  your  souls.**^' 

(28)  Grog.  Turon.  1.  4,  c  56,  p.  889.  (29)  Varior.  Epis.  Scr.  Fr.  t  4,  p.  80^  mun.  47, 

(90)  Hwir.  Vale*.  I  9,  p.  68.  («!}  Gert.  ng.  Fnitc.  c.  32,  p.  668. 
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The  two  j)ages  did  approach  Sigelxrt,  r?t  the  ven'  moment  when  they  lowered 
lUe  ti\iield  upon  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  struck  liim  at  the  same  time  in  tlie 
two  flanks  with  the  poisoned  knives,  which  the  Franks  designated  by  the  name  of 
tcramo-scup.    Sigebert  fell  uttering  a  cry,  and  expired  almost  immediately.  The 
people  on  sccin/j;  him  fell  glutted  tlieir  hatred  upon  his  counsellor's,  to  whom  they 
;iltributc<l  all  the  faults  of  his  reign,  and  jirobably  the  ravjiges  of  the  (iermans. 
Charcgisil,  his  cliain]>eriain,  who  was  accused  of  having  enriched  himselt'with  the 
wealth  of  the  dying,  by  falsely  interpreting  their  wills  m  his  favour,  was  massacred 
dose  to  his  master*   The  Goth  Sigila,  his  general,  was  covered  with  wounds ; 
however  his  life  was  spared,  and  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  Chilperic,  but 
as  soon  as  he  waii  niuster,  he  had  Iiiiu  put  to  death  by  atrocious  torments,  apply- 
ing burning  irons  to  all  his  joints,  and  tearing  his  limbs  consecutively  asunder.^' 

Chilpeiic  hesitated  whether  to  fly  again  fTY>m  Tonniay  or  snstedn  a  siege,  when 
some  one  came  to  announce  to  him  that  his  l>r  ;ln  rhad  been  miu^ercd.  The 
Neustrians,  who  liad  rt'cently  abandoned  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  him 
anew.  He  went  to  meet  them  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  he  took  care  of  Sige- 
bert's  funeral,  whose  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  of  Soissons, 
near  his  fiithei's  grave,  and  he  afterwards  set  off  for  Paris  to  take  possession  of 
the  capital  of  hislungdom.'^ 


CHAPTER  vnr. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  8I0EBBRT  TO  THAT  OF  OONTRAST,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 

SONS  OF  CLOTAIRE  I,— -575-593. 

Tu£  period  which  this  chapter  embraces  is  the  only  one,  during  the  whole  of  the 
existence  of  the  first  race,  upon  which  we  have  any  minute  details.  Gregory  of 
Tours  has  devoted  the  last  six  of  his  ten  books  of  liistory  to  relating  the  events  of 
sixteen  years,  from  575  to  591 ;  he  was  at  that  time  investe<l  with  the  episcopate 
in  tlie  town,  consecrated  to  the  most  illustrious  saint  of  France.  The  credit  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  extended  to  his  successor,  like  him  a  bishop  and  a  saint ;  and 
Gregory  was  concerned  in  some  of  the  greatest  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  advantnrrcs  of  his  |)ositioi],  and  liis  j»rolixity,  the  bishop  of  Tours 
fails  to  mnke  us  live  with  him,  in  the  times  of  whicli  he  speaks.  The  niiracles,  the 
^xlesiastical  quarrels,  the  theological  discussions,  and  tlic  private  adventures  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  occuny  the  greatest  part  of  the  work,  which  he  has  entitled, 
EoekdeuHcal  Httiory  of  the  Franks.  All  these  details,  ^iven  without  order,  do 
not  assist  our  conception  of  the  state  of  the  cotmtry ;  which  perhaps  was  difficult 
to  represent,  because  nothinrr  was  founded  on  law,  nothing  was  regular,  nothing 
uniform.  The  citizens,  the  distinguished  members  of  the  state,  arrogated  to  them- 
selves a  Uoense  which  confused,  whilst  no  privile^  secured,  either  their  liber^  or 
life.  Among  the  grandees,*  even  lMshops»  exercised  extortion :  their  crimes  were 
not  repressed  ;  bnt  these  grandees  were  exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  exactions  of 
the  kings.  As  to  public  events,  the  recital  of  Gregory  is  always  so  confused,  that 
there  is  little  reading  more  wearisome  :  sometimes  he  suppresses  the  causes  of  the 

(32)  Grqs. Tacoo.  L 4,  e.  &2jp.  S30.  fkcdw. £p.  c.  71.  p.  407.  Gort.  ceg.  Fnuic  e.  32,  p.  (68.  Chr. 
Mois«iac.  p.  6S1.  AdoD.  Yien.  Chr.  p.  M8.  Aimo.  flor,  1. 8>  c  18,  p.  71.  Oiiwi.  St.  JknjB,  L  8,  «.  4, 

■.213.    HaJr.  Vulcs.  1.  9,  p.  60. 

(88)  Greg.  Ttiron.  I.  4.  c.  52,  n.  230. 

*  The  fLnuidecs  of  the  realm  [le«  grands  du  rojocume]  were  the  djgnitacies  mul  oirk-cn*  nnincd  by  the  king, 
the  dnlp^,  the  counts,  hui  coaiiMUon,  tbe  offioen  of  his  honaehold,  of  Im  comrt,  and  of  liu  p«lMe:  thqr  were 
the  archlHshopst  bishops,  tad  sbbol^  coDTOikMl  vndw  tiie  maw  of  fontifieei.  Li  •  wtad,  it  wii  n  gnitoene|' 
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eventSy  at  others  their  consequences;  he  scarcely  ever  makes  us  ncnuaiiitcd  with 
the  personages  whom  he  introdnces  in  ttie  scene :  and  their  names,  titles,  and  Amo- 
tions, throw  die  reader  into  inextriciiblo  confusion.  The  government,  the  mixing 
of  the  two  nations,  tlio  ri<^}its  of  tlic  kings,  of  tho  people,  niul  of"  tlu^  church,  are 
not  hotter  exphuned,  and  wo  nn-  always  reduced  togiiess  at  that  which  afewMVfU'ds 
would  have  made  clear.  Besides,  his  cold  style,  slow  and  vulgar,  is  also  obscured 
hj  freqaent  barbarisms.  However,  contemporaries  alone  ^ve  us  real  instruction 
upon  passed  times,  and  we  shall  continue  to  borrow,  as  w  i  liave  alnnuly  <lon<^  tho 
exact  expressions  of  Gregory,  every  time  the  event  which  he  relates  shall  appear 
to  VIS  worthy  of"  iiiakiiii;  any  impression. 

The  {issasshiatiun  ot  Sigebert  precipitated  Bruneliault  from  the  summit  of  ^reat- 
nes8|  to  the  abyss  of  misery ;  that  haughty  and  vindictive  queen,  who  had  inces- 
santly excited  lier  husband  to  war,  who  pursued  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  with 
an  implacaV)lc  hatred,  who  had  acKanced  as  far  a-  Paris,  with  lior  cliihhfii  anr!  ]icr 
treasures,  to  assist  at  tlie  downfall  of  her  rivjil,  found  herself  all  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  rebellious  people,  which  proclaimed  the  name  of  Chilperic  and  F rcdegonda, 
and  threatened  the  Austrasians,  whom  it  had  till  then  obeyed.  It  se^s  tliat  Sige- 
bert had  already  disbanded  the  (lermanic  nations,  at  tlie  head  of  which  he  had  en- 
teri'il  ( Jaul,  and  that  he  liad  trusted  hinisolf  solelv  to  tho  Neustrians  who  had  elected 
him  king.  In  fact,  from  the  moment  of  his  deatii,  tiie  Austrasian  army  istbrgotten, 
it  disappeared  without  affording  any  protection  to  his  widow  or  children.  Only  the 
duke  Crondebod,  who  had  commanded  for  Sigebert  in  Austrasian  Amiitania,  took 
away  his  son  Childebert  II.  secretly  from  Paris,  whom  he  conducted  to  Metz,  in 
the  midst  of  his  father's  subjects ;  but  he  h  ft  Bnmchault  at  Paris  with  her 
daughters ;  and  Clul|>eric,  who  shortly  atter  arrived  there,  caused  Bruneliault  to 
be  conducted  to  Rouen,  and  her  daughters  to  Meaux,  reserving  to  himself  to  de- 
ddc  afterw  ai  ds  upon  the  fate  of  his  illustrious  captives.* 

Childebert  II.,  son  of  Sigebert.  was  then  only  five  years  old.  The  Austrasians 
liowever  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  hitn  a>  their  king;  which  thev  did  in  a  soKmuu 
manner  on  Christmas  day,  575.  But  his  minority  brought  about  a  great  ;dteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  Germanic  nations  wliich  Tiad  obeyed  his 
fiither,  had  each  their  hereditary  duke,  and  those  dukes  were  but  little  dis|)osetl  to 
receive  orders  from  a  child  or  from  his  guardians :  these  nations  have  been  long 
forgotten ;  they  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  em]iire  of  the  Franks. 
The  Austrasians  on  the  south  of  the  liliine  did  not  acknowledge  any  other  hei*e- 
ditaiy  chiefe  than  the  Merovingians:  however  a  poweriul  aristocracy  had  already 
fonned  itself  in  their  provinces ;  it  was  composed  of  dukes  and  counts,  to  whom 
tlie  kings  of  Austrasia  had  entrusted  coinniands.  As  tliey  dis])Osed  of  tlie  revenues 
of  the  crown,  w  ithuut  giving  any  account  of  them,  they  had  attached  tiieir  crea- 
tures to  their  own  persons,  and  not  to  the  royal  authority ;  tliey  had  appropriated 
to  themselves  immense  territorial  nropei-ty,  the  cultivators  of  which  depended  upon 
them ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  king  to  dismiss  officers  whom  he  nad 
appointed,  and  who  were  only  to  ImM  tlieir  office  during  his  good  pleasure. 

The  Austrasian  lonls,  in  proclaiming  a  minor  king,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  armies  of  their  kuigdom,  a  magistrate  elected 
bj  thenuelves,  whom  they  alteznately  appointed  foster-father  to  the  king,  and 
major-domo,  or  mayor  of  tho  palace.  The  last  of  these  names  (miyor-donms)  had 
probably  no  affinity  to  tlie  duties  wliicli  were  attributed  to  the  grand  judije  of  the 
rrankSy  but  rather  its  (ierman  name  niust  liave  resembled  in  sound  the  latin  name 
of  an  officer  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  one  must  ha\  e  been  considered  as  the 


(1)  Grff .  Turon.  1.  B,  o.  1,  p.  232.   Fredcg.  Epit,  c.  72»  p.  407.  Gert.  rcg.  Franc,  c.  33.  p.  562. 
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tn«\a\at\on  of  the  "other.*  This  office  of  jn^ml  jnd<»o  at  that  time  was  an  ohl 
Frankisli  institution.  Frcdcfpirius,  an  ahnost  conteniiiorarv  author,  relates  the 
election  of  a  mayor  during  the  minority  of  Sicrcbcrt ;  but  as  SitjeLort  was  not  in 
lus  reign  a  minor,  we  shall  attribute  it  to  the  mmority  of  Childebert  II. 

Before  this  time,"  says  he,  "  and  during  the  infancy  of  Sigebert^  the  Austra- 
sians  chose  Chrodiiuis  for  mayor,  because  lie  was  valiant  in  every-  thing,  fearing 
Gotl,  imbued  with  iKiticnce,  and  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  him  but  what  was 
pleasing  to  God  and  man."  But  Chrodinus,  rejecting  this  lionor,  said  to  them, 
"  I  shall  not  have  the  strength  to  establish  peace  in  Austrasia,  for  all  the  ]>o\n  erttti 
men  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  their  children,  are  my  relations ;  how  sliall  I  be 
able  to  subject  them  to  discipline  or  send  any  of  them,  for  execution  ?  The}'  will 
rise  up  against  me  to  act  according  to  their  superstition.  (lod  will  not  pennit  their 
actions,  and  on  their  account  I  shall  be  sent  to  the  prisons  of  hell.  Elect  tlierefore 
some  other  from  among  yourselves.  As  the  Austrasians  coidtl  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion, they  took,  after  the  advice  of  Chrodinus,  his  pupil  Gogon,  the  same  who 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  Sigebert  in  Spain,  and  they  made  him  major-domo. 
The  next  morning  Chrodinus  was  the  first  who  repaired  to  the  house  which  Gogon 
inhabited,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and  he  wore  upon  his  head  the  bracile^  or 
sign  of  Gogon's  office.    The  others  on  seeing  liim,  followed  his  example,  and 

Gogon  governed  happily  until  the  time  when  Bnmehault  caused  him  to 

be  put  to  death."' 

We  sec  that,  according  to  an  historian  who  is  almost  contemporary,  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  from  the  time  of  Childebert  II.,  or  even  in  that  of  Clotaire,  son  of 
Clovis,  was  in  nownsc  a  royal  officer  cliargeil  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
the  domain,  but  a  plebeian  officer  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  inde- 
pendently of  the  king.  The  nation  sometimes  dispensed  with  the  election  of  this 
great  juAge ;  but  when  it  apjwinted  him,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  submitting 
the  great  to  discipline,  by  sending  the  most  unruly  of  them  to  the  scaff'old.  A  name 
trans]K)sed  from  one  languam?  into  another,  instead  of  translating  it,  has  caused  a 
series  of  errors  respecting  tne  functions  of  this  ma^strate. 

The  Austrasian  lords,  under  the  presidence  of  their  mayor,  established  their 
aristocracy,  and  rendered  themselves  each  in  his  dei)artment,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  royal  authority.  During  the  minority  of  Childebert  II.,  they  exer- 
cised this  authority  on  their  own  account ;  but  thenceforward  they  were  obligetl  to 
renounce  it  for  themselves,  it  was  no  longer  permitted  to  extend  to  them.  From 
that  period,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Carlo\'ingians,  Austrasia  was  more  of  a 
federal  than  a  monarchical  government. 

Whilst  the  Austrasians  constituted  their  new  goveniment,  their  queen,  Brune- 
hault,  a  prisoner  at  Rouen,  expected  with  anxiety  what  her  mortal  enemy  would 
order  to  be  done  with  her.  In  the  same  town,  another  of  Fredegonda's  rivals  was 
captive,  Audovera,  first  wife  of  Chilperic,  and  mother  of  his  three  eldest  sons. 
The  first,  Theodebert,  had  been  killed  in  574.  Meroveus,  the  second,  charged  to 
avenge  his  death,  by  their  father,  put  Touraine  and  Poitou  to  fire  and  swonl.  He 
then  repaired  to  Rouen  to  see  his  mother  ;  he  found  her  with  Brunehault,  who  had 

(A)  Mord-dom,  aignifiod  word  for  vor^  judge  of  murder,  or  death  judge.  (Sec  these  two  words  in  Scbil- 
tcr'a  Frankish  Glossary,  Antiq.  Tuton,  t.  3,)  and  to  the  car  of  the  Romans,  mord-dom  greatly  resembled  major- 
domut. 

(B)  Gogon  was  rafyor  domo  till  581,  or  the  sixth  year  of  Childebert  II.  It  was  therefore  not  Sigcberl  who, 
by  Ui«  persuasion  of  Brunebanlt,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Greg.  Turou.  I.  C,  c.  1,  p.  206.)  Chrodiuiia. 
whom  also  Gregory  eulogises,  died  in  582.  wliicli  confirms  the  transposition  which  we  have  supposed.  (Greg. 
Turon.  1.  6,  c.  20,' p.  277.    Aimoin.  mon.  1.  3,  e.  4,  t.  3,  p.  67.) 

(C)  The  eiprcssion  of  Chrodinus,  nec  quempiam  inierficere,  which  has  something  of  ferocity  in  it,  becomes 
qmte  nstiml,  u  H  was  in  German  the  very  word  which  indicated  his  functions,  Er  i-onnte  tiientaud 
MoKO-DdlliCEM.  The  bracile,  the  sign  of  the  mtgor-domo's  authority,  was  probably  the  arms  or  the  hand  of 
jmtiee. 
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lost  none  of  that  beauty  to  whidi  she  owed  so  grv:it  an  uscejulancy  over  her  hus- 
band's mind :  he  bet  ame  passiionatelv  enamoured  ot  her,  and,  hy  the  adv  ice  of  St. 
Pretextatius,  bishop  of  Kouen,  and  a  partisan  of  that  queen,  he  married  her. 
Ohilperi<^  informed  of  this  marriage^  hastened  to  dissolve  it.  The  spouses,  who 
knew  his  miclty,  took  refuge  in  a  small  chur<  h  l  aiilt  upon  the  walls,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin.  The  king  vainly  attempted,  by  various  stratagems  to  get  them  out, 
and,  not  being  able  to  sm-prise  them,  he  at  last  took  the  oath  which  the  fWitives 
asked  of  him.  Since  the  ivill  of  God  has  ioined  them,"  said  he,  I  -mil  not 
endeavour  to  separate  tliem,"  Meroveus  and  his  new  wife  then  came  out  of  the 
church  ;  the  Idng  orabraced  them  and  they  were  received  at  his  table^  then,  after 
a  few  days,  lie  took  Meroveus  to  Soissons.* 

However,  a  silent  fermentation  reigned  In  ChiIperic*B  states ;  the  lords  of  his 
kingdom,  who  had  abandoned  him,  to  cro\vn  Sigeb^rt,  his  brother,  felt  themselves 
exposed  to  his  vengeance,  which  they  dreaded  the  more  from  peiveiviiiix  that  he 
conccaletl  his  wrath,  (iodinus,  who  had  l>een  rni'-ed  by  him  to  important  situations, 
assembled  a  troop  of  Austrasian  soldiers  in  Cluunpagne,  with  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  conld  snrprise  fVedegonda  at  Soisaohs,  and  ^rhaps  deliver  Brunehault. 
Chil^)eric  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  had  avoided  this  unexpected  attack 
by  flight.  A  battle  was  fought  Viefore  Sr»is>()ii<,  l)rtwocn  the  royal  army  and  the 
Aiistrasians :  Godimis  was  put  to  Hii^ht,  liis  partisans  were  dispci'sed,  alter 
hu\  ing  lost  a  great  many  men,  and  tiie  greater  i»;u*t  of  those  who  had  served  Sige- 
bert,  passed  into  Austrasia  to  join  his  both,  whilst  the  pro]x;rty  whidi  thej  left  in 
Kcustria  was  confiscated  by  Chil|>enc.^ 

The  latter  accnfod  Brunehault  ainl  ^fcrnvens  of  havirts^  «!erretlv  p-iven  enof»iira:ro- 
meut  to  the  on«Muie.s  whieli  he  had  just  dispersed.  lie  caused  his  son  to  l>e  disarmed, 
and  deliveretl  him  to  guards  who  answered  for  his  safe  custody,  without  detaining 
him  in  prison ;  shortfy  after  he  caused  luni  to  be  tonsured  and  ordained  a  priest, 
and  sent  him  into  a  convent  at  Msms,  to  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  his  new 
profession.  A  powerful  lord  in  Australian  Aqnitania,  Gontron  Bown,*  accused 
of  having  killed  Tlieodebcrt,  feared  the  v  engeance  of  his  fatlier,  e\  rr  since  this 
country  had  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Chilperic.  He  had  taken  relWc  at  Tours, 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Grcgoiy  had  assumed  his  defence  against 
Ghilperic's  men.  Gontpon  Boson  caused  a  proposition  to  bo  made  to  Meroveus, 
to  «"OTm'  and  partake  of  the  same  asylum.  Tlic  escort  ol"  the  captive  ]>rince  was 
attacked  by  mai-contents  whom  Galicnus  bis  confidant  and  most  taithiul  friend, 
had  aMembled ;  he  was  delivered,  and  he  «atenxl  the  banlica  of  St.  Martin  at  the 
Diomrat  when  Gregoiy  was  cele>brafing  mnss.^ 

Gi*egory  protectr  l  the  kin^j's  son  as  In-  had  proterted  the  murdeivr  c>r  his  brother: 
he  communed  with  hitii,  ami  wlieii  Chilpt  ric  and  Fredcgonda  demanded  that  ho 
should  be  expelled  from  the  temple,  Gregory  c«mrageously  refused.  All  the  burghers 
of  Tours,  even  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tonraine  were'^TOconciled  to  nearly  evoiy 
calamity  of  war  and  lynmnj,  by  the  universal  respect  which  the  sanctuary  in- 
spired. As  they  were  so  often  protected  by  the  relics,  they  in  their  turn  protected 
t  lie  ret  ugees,  anrl  they  wore  ahvays  ready  to  arm  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  temple.    Meroveus  passeil  two  montlis  at  Tours  with  Gontron 


(2)  Grng.  Tiiron.  1.  6,  c  8»  p.  2SS.  fMcg.  Ep.  c  74^  p.  408.  Gcsi,  ng.  Fnmo. «.  8S,  p.  B6S.  n«d* 
Valci.  L  10,  p.  70. 

(8)  Qvtf.  TaroD.  1.  5,  c.  3,  p.  888. 

•  ITi;  wns  a  singular  character,  ajtalcntdl  innn,  po88Ctsin£r  nn  invonlive  genius,  and  instinrtivcly  onprin- 
ciitled.  All  nnircrsal  spirit  of  intrigue  and  a  wandering  disposition  carricii  bim  incessantly  ali  over  (iatil.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  never  nwls  Mth  to  *  friend  withoat  breaking  it  intmcdiatelj,  the  way  in  which  he  pro- 
bsblj  onw  bj  la»  Ocrmuiio  niniiiM  tlBnt^  whieh  ligDifiMi,  evil,  wickedw— liiimi'f  MttU.  det  Mtrm.  8»  84, 
edit,  1842. 

(4)  GMg.  Tnroi^  1.  S.  c.  14,  p.  880. 
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Ik^on,  and  lie  assembled  there  about  five  hundred  men  who  had  devoted  thomselves 
to  Ins  fortunes.  Trembling  for  tlic  future,  he  sometimes  consultod  sorceresses,  at 
others  tlie  predictions  uf  the  sacred  books  exposed  npon  the  altar ;  and  the  fiwe- 
bodmgs  which  he  thus  obtained,  only  served  to  increase  his  fear.  Frcdeconda  had 
sent  satellites  t<^  Tmirs  rliar^^ed  to  watcli  Mcroveus  and  to  kill  him  if  tliov  could 
catch  luia  out  of  tlie  sanctuar)'.  Her  rival,  Brunehault,  had  already  ebcu|Hxi  her. 
The  Anstrasiaiis  had  caused  their  queen  to  be  demanded,  and  Chilperic  had  not 
dared  to  refuse.^  But  Fredegonda  desired^  more  ardently  than  ever,  to  cause  the 
death  of  all  her  husbainr.s  sons,  In  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  herself.  She 
endeavoured  to  seduce  Gonton  Boson,  that  he  mifrht  deliver  np  hi??  coinpanion  va 
mkfortune ;  at  the  same  time  she  caused  her  husband's  army  to  march  towards 
TonsB.  At  her  approach  MeroTeiu  and  Ganton  Boson  departed  under  die  escort 
of  five  hundred  men  whom  they  had  assembled.* 

"^fcroveua  at  first  songht  a  refuge  on  the  estates  of  his  uncle  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the  duke  of  Auxerre  caused  him  to  l>e  apprehendtnl ;  Mcroveus 
succeedcid  in  esoipiug  6x>m  him.  Then,  flattering  iiimself  that  he  w  ould  Hnd  an 
asylum  in  Champagne,  which  the  Austrasians  refused  to  give  him  openly,  he  quitted 
Burgundj.  Chilperic,  having  ravaged  Touraine,  lirought  back  bis  army  into 
Champagne,  where  he  j)ersuaded  liimself  he  sliould  rerich  the  young  prince,  luit 
although  Meroveus  was  really  concealed  in  tlie  nei^libuurhood  of  Keinis,  liis  tUther 
could  never  have  any  news  of  him.  Being  unable  to  assuage  his  hatred  uj>on  his 
son,  Chilperic  endeavoured  at  least  to  destroy  all  those  who  had  shewn  any  a£feo» 
tion  towards  him.  He  caused  the  arrest  of  St.  Pretextatius,  bishop  of  Kouen, 
who  had  held  Meroveus  at  the  baptismal  font,  whom  he  aftcn-wartls  married  to 
Brunehault,  and  who  had  distributed  a  great  many  presents  among  liis  partisans. 
He  caused  ium  to  be  arraimied  in  judgment  Ixifore  a  council  of  forty-five  bisho|>s 
whom  he  had  as^mbled  at  Paris.  Gregory  of  Tours  vainly  undertook  the  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  Pretextatius,  ha-ving  allowed  lumself  to  be  terrified,  con- 
fessed, to  appease  the  king,  crimes  which  he  had  not  committed,  and  he  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Jersey.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Terouane  however,  having  discovCTed  the  retreat  of  Mero- 
veus, had  recourse  to  treason  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his  |>erson.  They  in- 
timated t*)  him,  tliat,  disheartened  with  the  tyrannv  of  Chilperic,  they  were  ready 
to  throw  ofl'  his  yoke,  and  that  they  only  awaited  tfie  prince's  pn^sence  in  the  midst 
of  them,  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign.  Meroveus,  who  did  not  teel  him- 
self saifer  in  Ausixusia  than  in  Burgundy,  and  who  feared  hoturly  for  his  life  and 
liberty,  accepted  these  offers,  and  rcpairecl  to  Terouane  wiUi  the  bravest  of  his  par- 
tisans. *'Tiien,"  says  Gre*^ory,  "  the  inhabitant?  manifested  tlieir  di'ceit,  tlicy 
arrested  him  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  and,  having  surrounded  it  with  armed  men, 
they  caused  information  to  be  given  to  his  father,  who  hastened  to  advance  on  that 
ade.  But  Meroveus  dreadins  the  punishment  which  was  reserved  for  him  by  his 
cnsnues,  called  Gmlenus  his  friend  to  him,  and  said  :  *^  Until  now  ice  futve  had  but 
one  mind  and  one  thoriglit ;  do  not  therefore  su  ffer  this  (hui  that  T  fthould  be  delivered 
fv^o  f/ig  hands  of  my  enemies  ;  take  rather  tJiis  sword  1  /'raj/  tJue,  and  fall  njwn  tnc.** 
ijaiienus  did  not  in  fact  hesitate,  and  transpierced  him  w  itii  his  sword ;  so  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  king  he  was  found  dead.  Many,  it  is  true,  assert  that  die  dis> 
coarse  we  have  just  related  had  been  invented  by  queen  Fr^legonday  and  that  it 
was  she  tliat  had  caused  Meroveus  to  be  killed.  Gailt-nus  hnwe\  er  was  arrested 
hy  iier  ortlers.  His  armi,  his  legs,  his  cars,  and  the  extremities  of  his  nostrils,  were 
cut  oli^  and  ho  was  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  torments.  Grindion 

|p[  .  _  

<5]  Gtii.  rcg.  Tkue.  c  S8,  p.  563.  (6)  Gi^.  IWon.  I.    &  H  p.  S41. 
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ended  his  days  on  tlic  wheel ;  Guciilo%  formerly  count  of  the  palace  to  king  Si^ 
bert)  was  decapitated ;  and  a  great  many  more,  who  had  accompanied  Meroveus, 
perished  by  deaths  equally  crael.  ^'Enridius,  bishop  <^  Seimsy  and  Gontron  Boson, 
are  accused  of  liaving  laid  ?narcs  for  tlii>  unfortunate  princo,  Tt  is  pretendetl  tliat 
the  second  was  secretly  favoured  by  Fredegonda,  since  iie  had  killed  Theodebert, 
her  husband's  son,  and  that  iEgidius  had  lou^  been  devoted  to  her."  * 

Before  the  death  of  Meroveus,  Chilpcric  had  sent  his  third  son,  Clovis>  into 
Anstranan  Aquitania  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  that  province.  Tonraine  and 
Poitou  were  already  subjected  to  him ;  l)ut  Anjou,  Saintonge,  Quercy  and  Albi- 
peoh,  always  oheyeA  Childebert  II.  l>idier,  duke  of  Toulouse,  who  reiieved  Chil- 
pcric, and  who  commanded  in  Neustrian  Aquitania,  at  the  same  time  entered 
Quercy  and  Albigeois ;  but  the  Anstrasian  lords  had  penoaded  Gontran  to  take  np 
the  defence  of  his  nephew,  The  Burgundian  army,  commanded  by  the  fimnidable 
cbieftain  Mummolas,  met  that  of  Diaier  near  Limoges.  The  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  that  the  Franks  ever  tbught ;  and  if  we  can  credit  St.  Gregory, 
Mummolus  lost  5,000  men,  whilst  Didicr  left  24,000  upon  the  field  of  battle.'  After 
tills  victory,  the  patrician  Mommolus  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  Chilperic*s 
generals  retook  posscssli^i  of  nearly  all  Anstrasian  Aquitania. 

Mummolus,  by  his  talents  and  his  bravery,  distini^nished  the  reign  of  Gontran, 
and  caused  the  splendour  of  his  \actorics  to  redound  to  him ;  and  the  Franks, 
fatigued  with  the  twH  deeds  of  Chilperic,  and  the  poweriess  infimcy  of  Ghildeben 
n.,  fimdly  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  good  king  of  Burffuncb*  The  goodness  of 
Gontran  nowever,  was  confinca  to  hi"?  taste  for  plcasnre,  which  he  preferred  to 
more  violent  passions,    U'hen  tlic  hn<-v  ^\ere  excited,  he  also  became  cruel. 

In  577  he  caused  Ids  two  bix)thers-m-iaw,  the  sous  of  Magnacaire,  duke  of  SaUns 
and  iSran^nsane  Burgimdy,  because  ilie^  shewed  by  ih&t  diaooone,  resentment 
against  Gontran  for  having  put  away  ^rcatruda,  their  sister,  to  marry  Austre- 
childa  his  serr-mit ;  and  when  four  years  after,  tlie  latter  happened  to  aie  of  the 
plague,  Gontran  caused  her  two  doctors  to  be  put  to  death,  to  punish  them  ibr  not 
having  been  able  to  effect  her  cure," 

Neariy  abont  the  time  that  Gontran  put  his  two  brothers-in-law  to  death,  his 
two  sons  fell  ill  and  died.  Finding  himself  without  heii*s,  he  iuA  ited  the  Anstra- 
sian lord  to  send  him  his  nephew,  Childebert  II.,  and  he  promised  to  adopt  him 
as  his  son.  After  having  embraced  that  yonng king,  who  was  not  more  than  seven 
years  old,  and  having  raised  him  to  his  seat,  he  said  to  him :  It  is  as  a  punish' 
rnent  fir  my  tm$  thai  I  am  now  dtpnoed  of  ^Udreni  ha  let  my  nephew  hene^orlh 
become  my  eon ;  let  me  kid pre&ct  ^  Ulta  nngle  lance  defend  us.  Jf  lam  agmn 
to  have  sonx,  I  shall  nevertheless  count  him  among  mive.  Childebert'  -  <3rrmdees  made 
similar  promises  in  his  name  ;  they  eat  and  drank  together,  and  honored  each  other 
by  presents  worthy  of  their  rank,  after  which  they  separated  in  peace.  They 
anerwards  sent  Chilperic  an  embassy,  to  ask  him  to  letnm  whrt  he  had  taken  finom 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  or  to  prepare  for  war.  But  Chilp<aic  despising  this 
summons,  caused  circuses  to  be  built  at  Soissons  and  at  Parian  and  gave  entertain- 
ments to  the  people." 

It  does  not  appear  tiiat  a  very  active  war  followed  tiiese  threats ;  but  the  tiiree 
kingdoms  included  in  Gaul,  considered  tliemselves  as  enemies.  The  subjects  of 
eacm  king  thought  themselves  permitted  to  plunder  those  of  the  neighbouring  king ; 


(8)  Gm.  Tanm.  1.  fi,  o.  19,  p.  246.  Fredeg.  Epit.  c  78*  p.  403.  Aimoiai.  Fbr.  L  8«  c  88,  p.  78. 
amn.  St  Vm,  L  8,  e.  7,  p.  218.   Hadr.  Val.  1.  10.  p.  84. 

(9)  Grrg.  Tiiron.  1.  5,  c.  13,  p.  239.    ni»t.  T>aii^'.  1.  6,  c.  2,  p.  285. 

(10)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  5,  c.  17,  p-  >>edeg.  Ep.  c.  77,  p.  408. 

(U)  Gn^.  Tnron.  1.  5,  c.  86,  p.  253.    Frodeg.  Ep.  c  82,  p.  409.    Marii  Av.  p.  ID. 

(18)  Gng.  Tuoo.  L  6,  e.  18^  p.  248.   Ainw.  Hor.  L  8,  e.  20,  p.      fi.  87,  ^  79.  tUm  Av.  p.  18. 
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and  their  |>ossessions  were  so  intermixed,  tliat,  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to 
tlie  PvTenecs,  there  existed  no  village  that  was  not  close  to  some  frontier,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  invasions  of  an  enemy.  The  great  lords  saw  the  advantage  of  theso 
dinsions  in  sheltering  themselves  from  the  passions  of  the  kings,  by  j>assing  from 
one  dominion  into  another.  They  confidetl  their  wives,  their  daughters,  ana  their 
treasures,  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  churches ;  and  with  a  body  of  armed  men  who 
were  devoted  to  their  fortune,  they  easily  gained  the  neightxjuring  states.  The 
more  power  the  lords  had  acquired,  the  more  frequent  became  the  struggles  between 
the  kings  and  the  cliiefs  of  the  aristocracy.  The  kings  had  taken  a  liking  to  con- 
fiscations, but  the  nobles  had  acquired  immense  inheritances ;  in  times  of  anarchy, 
wealth  is  strength,  it  gives  its  possessors  the  means  of  attaching  to  their  own 
fortune,  that  of  others.'^ 

Neither  tlie  highest  situation,  opulence,  or  arms,  were  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  Franks  in  opposition  to  the  Romans  and  Gaids.    We  see  at  this  perioa  a 
duke  Dracolenus  Industrius  raised  in  the  favour  of  Chilperic ;  a  Scverus,  whose 
immense  riches  w^ere  confiscated,  both  of  whom  appeared  to  be  Romans.'*  At  the 
same  period,  we  see  the  Roman  militia  marching  to  distant  expeditions  by  order  of 
the  kings.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  Tours,  of  Poitiers,  of  Bayeux,  of  Mans,  of  Angers, 
with  several  other  towns,"  says  Gregor)',  "  afterwards  entered  Brittany,  by  orders 
of  the  king  Chilperic,  and  established  themselves  upon  the  Vilain,  to  oppose  Wa- 
roch,  son  of  Maoliall  duke  of  that  country,  but  the  latter  suq)rised  the  Saxons  of 
Bayeux  in  the  night,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  third  day  he  made 
peace  with  the  dukes  of  king  Chilperic ;  ana  ^ve  tliem  his  son  as  a  hostage,  bind- 
ing himself  by  oath,  to  be  faitlmd  to  the  king.    He  also  restored  the  Xown  of 
Vannes,  on  condition  however,  that  if  he  shewed  himself  worthy  of  governing  it 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  he  should  pav,  every  year,  tributes  and  all  dues,  without 
waiting  for  a  summons.   The  troops  afterwards  retired,  and  Chil|>eric  onlered  that 
the  bans*  should  be  raised  out  of  the  poor  and  the  sen'ants  of  the  church  who  had 
not  marched  to  the  army.    It  was  not,  however,  customiuy  to  free  them  from  any 
of  the  public  functions."  "    The  senice  of  this  militia  indicates  the  confidence 
which  the  kings  began  to  have  in  their  Gallic  subjects.  The  national  morals  how- 
ever were  still  in  opposition,  the  languages  were  preserved  without  mixture,  and 
even  in  this  passage  the  inhabitants  even  of  Bayeux  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Saxon,  although  for  two  hundred  years  perhaps  their  ancestors  were  estabUshed  in 
Gaul.    But  \^  aroch  soon  for^t  his  promise,  and  he  began  a  petty  war,  which 
exposed  the  neighbouring  provmces  to  the  j^ilunder  of  the  Bretons.'" 

"  Tow^anls  the  year  579,"  the  same  historian  informs  us,  king  Chilperic  ordered 
a  new  and  burthensome  re-assessment  of  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  this 
reason  many  abandoned  their  cities  and  pro^rty  and  sought  refuge  in  other  king- 
doms rather  than  submit  to  such  an  oppression,  they  preferred  to  Uve  as  strangers 
far  from  their  home.  In  fact,  it  was  ordered  that  every  proprietor  should  pay  an 
amphore  [five  gallons]  of  wine  per  acre  for  his  land.  Numerous  other  taxes  were 
also  imposed,  auike  upon  his  lands  and  slaves  ;  so  that  it  became  unbearable.  The 
people  of  Limoges,  ovenvlielmed  by  such  a  burthen,  having  assembled  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  wanted  to  kill  the  referendiary,t  Mark,  who  was  charged  with  its 

(13)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  5,  c.  26,  p.  249.  (14)  Idem. 

*  Let  bant,  the  bans.  'NMien  thcMc  who  held  of  the  king  were  summoDcd  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
were  the  ban,  and  tenants  of  the  secondary  rank,  the  arriere-ban. — iMindaU  Did.  Fr.  word  "ban.'' 

(15)  Gn^.  Tnron,  1.  5,  c.  27,  p.  250.  (16)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  5,  c.  80,  31,  d.  251. 

t  The  referendiary  under  the  Mcronnginns  was  the  officer  of  the  palace  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  ring 
or  seal,  and  signed  the  patents  issued  by  the  king.  But  this  nanie  was  often  given  also  to  simple  secretaries 
who  took  care  of  the  sew  under  his  orders,  or  to  the  ofliccrs  who  reported  to  the  king  upon  the  petitions  of  his 
■AjecU,  and  transmitted  to  them  his  answers  ;  this  hut  cmx>Ioyiucnt  was  that  of  the  r^erendiariet  attached  to 
the  Roman  emperora. — Ouizot,  I,  228. 
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collation  ;  and  they  wouid  doubtless  liave  done  it,  if  the  bishop  Fcrreolus  had  not 
ddivefod  him  ficom  so  inunment  a  danger.  But  the  aaaembled  multitude  burnt  his 
collecting  boolKS.  The  king  ivaByeiyaaffry  at  this.  He  sent  persons  who  afliicted  the 
penple  by  immense  damages,  and  spieaaterror  by  torments  and  capital  puiii^lniients. 
vV  c  are  assured  that  some  priests  and  abbots  were  tied  to  j)Osts,  and  underwent 
different  chastisements,  because  the  royal  messengers  had  accused  them  of  having 
excited  the  people,  to  sedition,  and  to  bum  the  account  books.  They  afterwann 
established  tributes,  more  burtliensome  than  the  preceding  ones." 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  following  year  a  contagious  disorder,  which  spread  terror 
over  all  France,  and  which  manifested  itself  by  headaches  and  vomiting,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  death,  caused  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  to  feel  some  remorse.  It  stopped 
tliem  as  they  were  about  to  b^n  a  civil  war.  Two  sons,  whom  Fredegonda  Iiad 
liad  by  Chilperic,  were  attacked  by  this  malady,  especially  fatal  to  children.  The 
queen  who  had  already  lost  a  son,  in  577,  tliouirlit  she  shouM  obtain  divine  mercy 
by  throwing  into  the  tire  the  descriptions  and  registers  which  had  been  made  by 
her  orders  m  the  cities  whidb  formed  her  dowry.  She  oigaged  Chilperic  also  to 
destroy  those  of  the  other  provinces,  and  orders  were  ^ven  that  no  new  im|)ost 
should,  be  levied  upon  the  people.  This  sacrifice  did  not  save  her  chlldien  ;  they 
died  one  after  the  other,  whilst  CK^vi-j.  tli  ■  third  son  of  her  rival  Audovcra,  seemel 
destined  alone  to  reap  the  succession  ot  Chilperic"^ 

In  the  hope  that  Clevis  would  be,  in  turn,  attacked  hv  the  malady  which  had 
carried  off  his  brothers,  Fred^onda  caused  him  to  be  ordered  by  his  father  to  the 
castle  of  Braine,*  which  the  plafjne  was  then  nivnuing.  Not  haviiif^hcen  attacked 
by  it,  lie  rctumetl  to  CliL-lles,  to  his  tiither;  there  he  impnidcTitly  Ijc^mu  to  boast 
before  his  irieuds  of  his  good  fortune  which  had  reserved  him  iib  tiie  sole  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  whidi  would  one  day  deliver  all  his  enemies  into  his  hands. 
XVed^jronda,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  accused  Clevis  of  having  caused  her  children  to 
perish  Dy  witchcraft,  lie  w  as  in  love  with  one  of  the  queen's  ladies,  whose  mother 
was  represented  a.s  a  sorceress,  who  had  ser^'ed  him  by  her  magic.  Fredegonda 
caused  Clevis's  misti'ess  to  be  seized,  and  after  liaving  had  her  cruelly  whipped,  a 
post  was  erected  hefiire  the  princess  door,  which  was  placed  qar  by  means  of 
wedges ;  the  body  of  the  unfortimate  woman  placed  in  the  opening,  th^  wiA- 
drawing  the  wedges  she  was  left  to  perish  in  horrible  torment.  Her  mother  was 
next  arrested,  and  the  tonnentors  at  last  extorte<l  trom  her,  after  a  long  torture,  a 
confession  of  the  sorcery  of  which  she  was  accused.  The  t|uccu  then  entreated 
the  king  to  revenge  her  on  his  son.  At  that  moment  Chilperic  was  preparing  tor 
the  chase;  he  caused  Clevis  to  be  arrested  by  two  <C  !iis  dukes,  who  were  with 
him,  and,  having  had  him  strijiped  of  his  clothes,  {nid  deprived  of  his  arms,  he 
delivered  him,  bound,  to  Fredegonda.  At  the  expiration  of  three  days,  during 
which  time  Ihey  extorted  from  him  the  names  Of  all  his  friends,  he  was  sent  to 
Koisi,  where  he  was  poignarded  and  buried  on  the  spot.  Messengers  came  to  tell 
the  king  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  tliat  the  knife  which  he  had  used  was 
still  in  the  wound.  Chilperic  did  not  ask  a  single  (juestion,  he  did  not  bestow  a 
tear  upon  him,  but  ail  those  who  had  been  attached  to  Clovis  were  persecuted. 
His  metfaer,  queen  Audovera,  perished  by  cruel  tortures ;  bis  sister,  after  having 
been  violated  hf  the  queen's  pages,  was  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  all  their  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  Fredegonda.'® 

(rvtHrory  of  Tours  has  called  Chili)eric  the  Nero  of  France,  and  he  seems  to 
have  deserved  the  name.    He  was  not  an  ordinary  tymnt,  who,  listening  only 

(17)  Greg.  Toron.  1.  5,  c.  29,  p.  249.  Prcdeg. 'Epit.  c. '80,  p.  409;  Qcftfag^AwiA  «.  84,  ]».  MS. 
Aimo.  Ror.  1.  8,  c.  81,  p.  81.   Chr.  St.  Deoys,  1.  3,  c  2,  p.  22ri. 

(18)  Greg.  Taren.  1.  5,  c.  86,  p.  263.  *  Or.  Berni. 

(19)  Greg.  Toron.  L  6,  o.  40,  p.  966.  FndQg.£p.  e.  S4,  p.  410.   Clur.  St.  Pbbji^  U  S,  c  14»  p.  331.  , 
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tn  ambition  and  his  fears,  farrificed  even*  tiling  for  liis  personal  interest  ;  ho 
seemed,  in  his  cruelty,  to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  the  jmiii  he  wns  inflirtin^ ;  he  was 
versatile,  active,  ingenious,  and  the  mveiition  of  new  torments  funned  a  part  of 
bis  plMsures.  He  (men  extoided  his  diastisement  to  whole  commtuiitiQS ;  there 
were,  in  his  states,  a  gr^t  many  towns  and  districts,  which  he  caused  to  be  ravaged 
and  destroyed  by  fire;  and,  fnr  from  feeliMfj;  any  compassion  for  those  whom  he 
had  ruined,  he  testitied  jo)'-  at  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  which  he  had  caused.  He 
always  terminated  the  onfinances  which  he  addressed  to  the  judges  for  his  private 
interests  by  these  words :  And  if  any  one  despite  Atae  ordert^  Ut  Aim  hepwMt^Mi 
Ivj  j^^vrhing  out  his  eyesJ'^ 

Chilpen'e,  like  Nero,  ]iretended  to  be  n  man  of  letters,  a  poet,  and  a  grammarian, 
and  this  Frank,  abandoning  the  Teutonic  language,  attempted  to  make  Latin  verses, 
to  introduce  new  characters  in  the  alphabet,  to  represent  the  Greek  or  Teutonic 
aoimds,  and  to  forcibly  cause  their  adoption.*'  His  ei  uelty  had  not  diverte<l  him 
from  thoolei^ncal  disciissions  ;  Ik-  nndertook  to  reforin  tlie  ratlinlic  faith,  and  he  in- 
vented an  explanation  of  the  Trinity  in  conformity  with  that  of  Snbellin?:.  How- 
ever, the  bishops,  whom  he  pressed  to  aimounce  it  to  the  ^leojile,  it-fusetl,  uiul  yet 
he  did  not  persecute  them  for  it.^  Finally,  he  was  desirous  of  converting  the 
Jews ;  and  as  the  means  of  persuasiim  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  prompt, 
he  caused  bnjiti'^ni  to  be  forciMv  aflministererl  to  all  who  were  to  lie  ndiiul  In  nin 
states."  In  spile  of  this  reli<:ii  >us  iceal  he  liad  but  little  resjH'Ct  for  the  priests  ;  the 
bishops  were  tlie  habitual  objects  of  his  mirth ;  he  often  complauied,  and  not  witli- 
oat  a  cause,  that  the  treasury  was  impoverished  by  them,  that  all  his  wealth  had 
passed  to  the  chmn^,  that  the  bishops  alone  reigned  in  the  cities,  and  that  respect 
tor  the  royal  iiame  wa"?  annihilated.*^ 

Keither  Ciiilperic  or  Gontran  had  now  any  sons;  Cliildebert  tlie  St  eond,  who 
was  eleven  years  old,  was  the  sole  siurvivor  of  the  royal  race,  at  the  j>eriod  when 
his  guardians  made  him  abandon  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  seek 
that  of  the  king  of  Neastria.  The  heads  of  the  govermnent  in  Anstrasia  and 
Bur<rnndy  had  chanitod  at  tin*  same  time ;  for  in  these  two  kinploms  the  authority 
had  now  escaped  from  the  king  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  plebeian  officer.  Gogon, 
major-domo,  or  grand  juilge  of  Austrasia,  died  in  581,  and  Wandelinus  was  elected 
by  the  grandees  as  his  successor.'^  At  the  same  time,  Munundlus,  the  celebrated 
patrician  of  Burgundy,  who  had  gained  so  many  ^^ctories  over  the  TinmT>ai*ds  and 
Saxons,  over  DiMIer,  flnkc  of  Toulouse,  and  over  all  Gontron's  ent  niies,  was 
obliged  to  fly,  for  wiiat  reason  we  are  uniufonnetl.  He  went  with  his  wife  and 
cfaQdren  to  place  himself  in  safety  at  Avignon,  and  the  Anstnisians  appear  fo  hm 
granted  him,  in  the  name  of  Childehert  the  Second*  the  government  of  that 
town.^'' 

The  fxrnndees  of  Austrasia  were  contirmed  in  tlieir  spirit  of  indejiendcnoe ;  they 
8eeme<l  to  despise  alike  the  whole  roval  house,  and  proposed  to  cause  every  Frank 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  descendants  of  Clevis.  Tney  received  as  allies  Mum- 
molos  and  Gontran  Boscm,  both  powerfiil  in  southern  GauL  Lopus,  duke  of 
Charapngno,  the  only  one  amontr  them  who  was  dem  oted  to  the  cro>\Ti,  was  exposed 
t«>  frequent  attacks  trom  them  ;  he  was  at  hist  surroundetl  by  the  Frankish  army, 
and  the  other  dukes  agreed  to  have  him  put  to  death.  Queen  Bmnehault  resolved 
not  to  allow  her  most  ftithful  servant  to  perish ;  she  threw  herself  into  the  midst 
of  the  armed  battalions  to  solicit  his  pardon.   The  duke  Ursio  replied  to  her : 

(20)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  6,  c.  46,  p.  200.  (21)  Tbid.  I.  5.  c  40,  p.  260.   Ainauu,  I.  ^  «.  4Q,  66. 

(22)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  5.  c.  45,  p.  259.  (23)  Ibid.  1.  5,  c  17,  p.  «76. 

(24)  Or%.  Taron.  1.  5,  c.  4G,  p.  291.  Aimoini,  1.  3,  c.  56,  n.  98* 

(»6)  GnB.Tm.l.flbe.l,pw266.  (26)  tbU.l.^e.l»p.SM.  MariiAv.^l7. 
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*'  Withdraw,  O  woman  !  let  it  suffice  thee  to  have  governed  this  kingdom  during 
thy  husband's  reign.  Now  let  thy  son  reiirn  ;  it  is  not  to  thy  protection,  but  ours, 
that  he  owes  his  safety.  Therefore  I>egone  from  us,  if  tiiou  dost  not  wish  that  our 
hoi*s(,s  lioofe  should  tread  thee  to  tlie  eartli."  Brunohauh  was  Tint  discouraged ; 
sIk'  foimd  means  to  suspend  thv  combat,  and  to  save  the  duke  of  ClKinipnpK'  From 
the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  by  making  him  ^o,  first  to  Laon,  then  to  king  Gontran 
in  Burgundy ;  but  she  could  not  prevent  his  property  from  being  plunw^rcd,  and 
his  exile  from  the  kingdom.^ 

It  seems  that  Gontnm  proposed  to  himself  arresting  the  progress  of  tlic  aristo- 
cracv,  and  that  was  the  infiti^-c  of  the  AnstrnsiaTis  preferring  to  seek  tlie  alliance 
of  (Jhilperic,  too  odious  to  be  long  tearcd,  and  too  seliish  to  refuse  tlie  advantage 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  common  enemies  of  both  kings.  The  Anstrasian 
ambassadors,  among  whom  was  iEgidius,  bishop  of  Reims,  wi  re  intioduced  to  an 
audience  of  (.'liiliMM  ic,  at  N();:iont-sur-Si-ino.  "  My  sons,'' said  tlu'  kin"  to  them, 
"  have  liocii  taken  away  from  me  as  a  punl^hnu  nt  for  my  sins,  nnd  T  lun  e  no 
remaining  heir  but  Childebert,  son  of  Si^ebert  my  brother ;  let  Imu  tlicu  be 
acknowlMged  as  mv  successor  to  all  that  I  possess,  or  that  I  may  conquer;  but 
let  me  also  keep  as  long  as  I  live,  without  control  and  without  demur,  all  that  we 
may  acquire."  On  these  conditions  the  alliance  of  Neustria  vdth  AiL«;trasia  wn^ 
accepted.  They  aime<l  at  nothing  less  than  stripping  Gontran  of  his  kingdom, 
whicu  would  liave  passed  to  Chilperic,  and,  only  aner  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Childebert.  Hie  nobles  of  Austrasia  declaved  themselves  satisfied ;  they  signed 
thfior  conventions  and  retired  into  their  countiy  loaded  with  presents.'"* 

In  consequence  of  this  alliance  the  Austrasians  rennired  Gontran  to  give  up 
half  the  city  ot'Manjeille  which  belonged  to  their  kiugaom.  in  fact,  they  recovci*ed 
it  portly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  ttvor  of  the  bisoop  of  that  city,  who  was  at 
variance  witli  the  Burgundian  ^vemor.''*  On  the  otner  hand,  Chilperic  gave 
ordors  to  Didier,  duke  of  Neustnan  and  Aquitania,  to  attack  Ragnovald,  duke  of 
Burgundian  Aouitania.  Tho  latter  was  put  to  tlight.  Penmieux  and  Agen  ojx  ned 
their  gates,  ana  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Chilperic  The  duke  of  Austrasian 
Aquitania,  BemUba,  did  not  see  without  nneanness  these  successes  of  an  ally 
whose  faith  could  not  be  depended  u}x>n.  He  established  himself  with  bis  army 
upon  his  frontiers  to  presence  tlieni  from  attack.^ 

The  war  between  Chilperic  and  Gontran  continued  durinrr  two  follmnng 
Tears ;  it  was  remarkable  tor  the  sieges  of  Avignon  and  iiourges ;  Berri  and 
xomraine  were  rmned,  the  cattle  in  these  two  provinces  were  destroyed,  and  half 
the  inhabitants  dragged  into  slaveiy;  however  the  people  of  Austrasia  did  not 
submit  ^vithout  resistance  to  thetvrnnny  of  the  lords;  a  sedition  a<_rninst  the  nobles, 
who  were  accused  of  betrayingtte  prince  and  selling  his  kinf;dom,  broke  out  in 
the  camp  of  Childebert  IL  The  bishop  of  Reims,  the  chief  of  the  aristocratic 
faction,  fled  in  so  great  a  fright,  that  he  arrived  in  his  metropolis  without  shoes. 
Chilperic  deprived  of  the  assistance  which  he  had  expectetl  of  the  Austrasians, 
was  beaten  by  Gontran  ne  ar  Melun,  and  peace  was  afterwards  signed  between  the 
two  brothers  without  reciprocal  conc^ions." 

Fredegonda  had,  in  582,  presented  Chilpmc  with  another  son,  who  was  caUed 
Thieni  j  bat  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  second  year  when  he  died,  like  the  otheis, 
of  dysentery.  Frcdegonda  coidd  not  be  resirmed  to  the  ])unisliment  of  lieavcn  ; 
she  always  wanted  a  victim  whom  she  mulered  respoiisiljle  for  each  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. She  accused  Mummolus,  prefect  of  her  liouse,  (he  must  not  be  con- 
fbmaded  witii  the  Bm^gmidian  patridan,)  with  having  caused  the  deatii  <^  her  son 


(27)  Greg.  Turou.  1.  G.  c.  4,  p.  267.  '  (2S)  Ibid.  L  6,  c.  8,  p.  20G. 

(29)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  6,  c.  1 1.  p.  278,  (8<9  IWd,  1.  «,  c  1«,  ^  «7*. 

C81)  Grag.  Yuroa.  1.  6,  c.  31,  p.  281  et  282. 
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by  his  witchcraft.  Before  putting  him  on  his  trial  she  caused  several  Parisian 
women  to  be  arreste<l  and  put  to  tlic  tortme,  from  whom  they  extorted  bv  violence 
the  confession,  that  thev  were  sorceresses,  and  that  tliev  had  by  their  enchantment 
shortened  the  life  of  Tfiierri  to  prolong  proportionately  that  of  Mummolus.  The 
aueen  caused  all  these  unfortunate  women  to  t>erish  by  fire,  by  the  wheel,  and  by 
aifferent  other  tortures.  She  then  i-etired  witli  the  kinij  to  Conipeif^e,  where  the 
prefect  Mummolus  was  given  up  to  her.  She  caused  liim  to  be  suspended  to  a 
beam  by  the  hands,  which  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  she  interrogated  him 
upon  the  witchcrafts  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice.  Mummolus  denied  having 
token  any  part  in  the  death  of  the  king's  son  ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  several 
times  applied  to  the  women  who  had  just  been  put  to  death  for  sjx?lls  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  good  graces  of  the  king  and  (jueen.  When  he  was  released  from  the 
torture,  he  charged  an  usher  to  tell  the  king  in  his  name,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
torments  that  had  l)een  inflicted  on  him,  lie  no  longer  felt  any  pain,  lie  thought 
thus  to  give  a  miraculous  proof  of  his  innocence,  but  Chil|)eric  construed  it  in  a 
contrary  sense.  How  can  we  doubts  he  exclaimed,  that  this  man  is  a  sorcerer,  since 
he  felt  nothing  from  such  torments  f  lie  was  then  handed  over  to  the  executioners, 
who  incessantly  beat  him  with  their  straps  as  long  as  tliey  had  strength  ;  thev  also 
stuck  needles  under  the  nails  of  his  toes  and  fingers,  but  Fredegonda  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  killed,  she  sent  him  to  Bordeaux  upon  a  rougli  cai't,  and  he 
perished  by  the  way  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings.'* 

Towards  this  time  Maurice,  emperor  of  the  East,  hoping  to  recover  a  part  of 
Italy  from  the  Lombards,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Franks  to  (h-a\v  them 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  sent  to  the  Austrasians  fifty  thousand  golden  sohdi  for  the 
expenses  of  their  expedition  ;  and  the  pope,  Pelsigius  II.,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  enjoining  him  to  persuade  the  Frankish  kings,  tliat  tlieir  duty  as  oithodox 
christians  w^as,  never  to  make  peace  with  the  Arian  Lombards.  There  were,  in 
feet,  in  Austrasia  and  Burguncly,  great  preparations  for  war,  and  Cliilperic  lx,»ing 
infonned  of  it,  thought  tliem  directed  against  himself;  he  shut  himseu'  uj),  with 
his  treasures,  in  Cambray  ;  at  the  sjune  time  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  dukes 
and  counts  of  the  cities,  ordering  them  to  re})air  the  walls  of  their  townis,  to  secure 
the  harvest,  as  well  as  the  women  and  children,  and  to  defend  themselves  valiantly 
if  they  were  attacked.  He  jiromised  them,  that  if  tliey  lost  anything  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  day  of  vengeance  would  not  be  long  coming  when  they  would  be  richly 
indemnified.  These  orders  indicate  an  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  pass- 
ing from  the  antient  system  of  the  Germans,  who  were  enemies  of  all  walls,  to  the 
military  tactics  of  the  middle  ages,  which  covered  Eim)pe  in  strong  castles.  Bo- 
sides,  Chilperic's  counts  had  no  need  to  sustain  sieges.  The  Austrasians  passed 
into  Italy,  and  withdrew  from  it  afler  having  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
Lombards.  The  Burgundians  remained  quiet,  and  the  interior  peace  of  Gaul  was 
not  troubled.'' 

The  same  year  Fredegonda  presented  ChUiieric  with  another  son,  who  after- 
wards became  Clotaire  11.  Of  the  eight  sons  of  the  king  of  Neustria,  he  alone 
8ur\-ived  liis  father.  But  Chilperic  had  at  the  same  time  a  marriageable  daughter, 
named  Rigontha ;  and  Fredegonda  was  desirous  of  wedding  her  in  Spain.  Since 
572,  Leuwigild  reigned  there  over  the  Visigoths.  This  monarch  had  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Ilermenegild,  had  married  Ingonda,  daughter  of  Brunehault  and 
Si^bert ;  through  her  he  had  been  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  had  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  had  waged  a  civil  war  with  his  father. 


(82)  Greg.  Toron.  L  6,  c.  85,  p.  284. 

(88)  Greg.  TuroD.  1.  6,  c.  41,  p.  288.  PbiiI.  Diac.  1.  3,  c.  17,  p.  635.  Pelagii  2,  Epist.  ad  Aanechar. 
Xpuc  Aiitiomd.  t.  4.  p.  82,  Scr.  Fr.    Had.  Val.  1.  1 1.  p.  1 74. 
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Leuwigildy  wishing  to  cause  the  crown  of  SfMun  to  pass  to  his  second  son,  Becared, 
sou^t  for  hini  the  daimiiter  of  Fredegonda  the  hatred  of  the  two  mothers,  the 
wives  of  two  brothers,  kings  and  rivals,  was  to  revive  betwecti  the  two  daughten^ 
also  spouses  of  two  Ijrotliers,  kings,  aiul  rivals.  Considerable  treasures  were  in- 
teudea  for  Kigonthas  dowiy ;  among  others,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
nvrober  of  fiscal  serfs,  who  were  reduced  into  slaver)'  for  h«r.  **  Chilperic,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  on  the  calends  of  September,'*  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  ordered 
Sf^r  t  i  n!  families  to  be  taken  away  from  tlie  fiscal  houses  and  placed  upon  cliariots  ; 
sc\  oral  of  the  men  wept  and  would  not  go,  these  he  causetl  to  be  cast  into  prison 
in  order  to  be  afterwards  easier  able  to  send  them  with  his  daughter.  We  are 
assured  that  many,  fearful  of  being  separated  fiom  their  parents,  strangled  them- 
selves in  despair.  Sons  were  torn  from  their  father,  the  mother  from  her  daughter ; 
they  parted  in  the  midst  of  groans  and  curses,  and  their  tears  which  they  then 
shed  in  Paris,  may  be  compared  to  those  which  were  shed  in  Ei^ypt.  Otliers,  of 
a  higher  birth^  who  were  also  compelled  to  go^  made  their  wUls  giving  all  their 
property  to  the  church,  declaring  them  executory  so  soon  as  they  entered  Spain, 
as  though  they  were  dead.  Chilperic  having  convoked  the  most  notable  (jf  tlie 
Franks  and  the  remainrler  of  his  adherents,  eelebratefl  his  daughter's  nuptials  ;  and 
having  delivered  her  into  the  care  of  the  Oothic  ambassadors,  he  also  gave  them 
great  treasures.  Her  mother  likewise  produced  an  immense  wdght  of  gold,  silver, 
and  clothes,  which  she  intended  for  nee.  The  king  on  seeing  this,  mouj^t  that 
nothing  remained  for  liim  rlf.  Frede^ionfla  rrncssed  the  canse  of  his  uneasiness, 
and,  turninfj,  towards  the  i*  ranks,  said  to  them  :  Jh  not  tJiink  nolle  men  that  there 
is  anx/thiiiij  titers  which  belonys  to  the  treasures  of  your  antient  kings.  All  tJiat  you 
ue  w  my  jmrperty  ;  for  ^  very  gloriouB  king  Keu  given  me  a  great  many  thivgs,  I 
myself  have  collecit  d  many  others  by  my  labour,  I  Juiee  saved  some  from  the  fruits 
and  tributes  of  tJte  Itouses  t/iat  were  aranted  n\e.  Yon  aho  have  enriched  me  with 
your  presents,  this  is  what  composes  the  ric/ies  which  you  see  be/ore  you,  for  nothing, 
of  all  tJiisy  comes  front  the  public  treasury.  It  was  thus  slio  deceived  the  king's 
confidence ;  yet  the  quantity  of  these  riches  was  so  great  that  fifty  chariots  were 
loaded  with  the  gold,  silver,  and  clothing,  which  Rigontha  was  carrying  awa}'."  ^ 

These  treasure?  never  aiTived  at  their  destination  ;  the  unfortunates  wlio  lind 
been  given  to  the  princess  as  slaves  began  to  desert  after  the  first  night,  carrvmg  off 
with  them  whatever  they  could  seize  of  the  property  entrusted  to  their  care,  and 
they  found  refuge  in  Cnildebert^s  states.  A  part  of  Rigontha's  escort  was  not  to 
accompany  her  larther  than  Poitiers ;  but  the  remainder,  which  yet  amounted  to 
four  thousand  men,  continued  its  route  as  far  as  Toulouse,  abu«in2f  tlie  royal  au» 
thority  in  all  the  province  by  feeding  themselves  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  causins  them  as  much  damage  as  an  enemy's  army  would  have  done. 
Bigontha  was  stilfat  Toulouse,  where  Ao  was  reposing  after  her  fatigu^  when  the 
news  from  Paris  announcetl  to  her  how  much  her  lot  was  changed.*"' 

'H  'hilperic  had  established  himself  at  his  countr>'-house  atChellcs,  four  leai^ues 
from  Paris,  where  he  enga^^d  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  one  day  return- 
ing through  the  forest,  at  nightfall,  whilst  be  was  being  assisted  to  ^smount  from 
his  horse,  and  having  one  hand  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  page,  a  man  ap- 
proached liim,  stabbed  him  in  the  arm-pit  with  liis  knife,  and,  repeating  the  blow, 
transpierced  iiis  belly.  Abundance  of  blood  immediately  issned  from  Chiiperic's 
moutn,  and  from  the  woimd,  and  he  thus  rendered  up  his  iniquitous  soul."  Such 
is  the  recital  of  Gregoiy  of  Tomrs,  who  does  not  mention  the  authmr  of  this 
murder.'^  Succeeding  writein^  who  oftenest  content  themselveB  by  copying  or 


(84)  Hist.  (In  Lang.  1.  C.  c.  14  et  Miiv.  p.  MS.  (35)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  6,  c.  43,  p.  280. 

(36)  Greg.  Turon.  I.  6,  c.  46,  p.  S90.  (37)  Ibid.  1.  0,  c.  46,  p.  200. 
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abdiigiii''  it,  accuse  eittier  of  the  two  uueeiis,  of  this  assasijiiiatioii.  The  auLljor 
of  the  ^  Exulcots  of  the  Fnmkish  Kings  affirms  that  it  was  Fiedegonda,  and  pro- 
tends that  Chilperic  had  discovered  her  ftmiliarity  with  Landeri^  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers; that  she  employed  one  of  her  parses,  who  wore  entirely  devoted  to  lior,  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  that  she  intoxicated  tliem  wlien  she  wanted  the  service  of  their 
arms ;  tliat  in  fine,  these  pages  were  the  first  to  accuse  the  emissaries  of  king 
Chiid«l)ert.  Fredegarius  with  more  prohabiht}%  casts  the  crime  npon  Brunehault^ 
who  could  not  pardon  Chiljieric  for  the  death  of  her  two  husbands,  Sigebert  and 
Meroveus.  But  little  ardour  was  n'^od  in  searching  for  the  murderers,  who  were 
not  discovert  "  As  nobody  iuved  Ciiilperic,"  says  (jregoiy,  **  no  on©  r^retted 
him ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  deatli,  he  was  alMndoned  hy  every  one."  A  bishop, 
wJk>  had  been  fur  tlit  eo  days  vainly  asking  an  audience^  alone  took  caroof  his  body, 

and  »r^M'  It  funeral  lioiujrs.^'* 

Tiie  death  of  Chilperic  left  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  I'he 
only  uiie  oi  his  sons,  that  survived  lum,  Clotaire  11^  was  scarcely  lour  months 
old ;  no  legitimate  authority  was  acknowledged,  and  the  towns  had  old  quanrds  to 
settle  among  themselves ;  Orleans,  Blois,  ChAtres,  and  Chateau-dun  had  recourse 
to  arms  to  render  themselves  jnsticL*,  and  reciprocally  (Icva55tatod  tht-ir  tlifferont  dis- 
tricts. However,  Frede^^oiula  had  repaired  to  Paris  to  collect  lier  tmisurcs  and  to 
put  herseh  in  safety  there,  under  the  protection  ol"  the  bishop  liagnemodus.  The 
xwnainder  of  Chilpeiic^s  treasure,  which  had  been  left  at  Chelles,  was  taken  by  the 
treasurers  to  king  Ghildebert,  who  was  then  at  Meaux.^ 

Meanwhile  messengers  from  Fredegonda  went  to  Gontran,  and  said  to  him,  in 
the  name  of  tlie  queen  :  "  Let  my  lord  come  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  his  brother. 
I  have  only  a  httle  child  nmiaiuing  of  lum,  which  I  wish  to  dcposite  in  my  lord's 
anas,  and  submit  to  bis  authority.  Gkmtnm,  in  ikct,  hairteaed  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  receival  without  difficulty.  Childohert,  leil  by  Austrasian  lords  presented 
himself  likewise ;  but  the  ^atos  of  the  town  were  shut  against  him.  The  i\ust?';i- 
sians  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Gontran,  to  claim  the  observance  of  the  couveu- 
tNUB  made  between  Olotaire's  four  eons,  the  restitution  what  Chilperic  had 
usurped,  and  the  equal  division  of  the  guardianship  of  Ids  son.  Gh>ntcan  reminded 
them  of  their  recent  alUance  with  Chdperic  against  him,  their  frequent  violations 
of  tiie  conventions  which  they  invoked,  and  the  alniso  of  tli*-  anthorifv  wliich  they 
exercised  over  his  nephew.  He  declared  he  would  not  only  uike  upon  nim  tlie  sole 
protectkm  of  Clotaiie  II.,  without  giving  them  anj  share  in  his  government,  but 
that  he  would  not  restore  to  them  any  part  of  Charibert's  inheritance  in  Aquitania. 
Fresh  ambassadors,  came  to  ask  that  Fredef^oiuhi  at  least,  should  be  given  up  to 
the  kinsr  of  y\ustrasia,  to  account  for  the  death  of  Galswintha,  Sigebert,  Chilperic, 
Clovis,  iuiu  Muroveus  j  but  Gontran,  who  had  taken  Fredegouda  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  had  promised  that  no  harm  should  be&U  her,  revolked  aU  the  judgments 
that  might  internro  urith  the  future  claims  of  the  kmgdom.^'* 

Gontran  was  soon  surrounded  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  kin^om  of  Neustria, 
who  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  nephew  Clotaire  U.,  at^r  which  he  sent  them 
back  to  their  towns,  to  require  of  the  inhabitants  a  similar  oath.  At  ihe  same 
time,  he  occupied  himself  in  repairing  the  injustice  that  had  been  committed  during 
the  last  administration,  to  restore  all  that  had  been  seized  without  a  cause,  and  to 
litrhten  tlie  too  heavy  burthen.  During  this  ivform,  he  did  not  feel  himself  very 
safe  ill  a  country  whereiji  so  many  crimes  had  been  committed.    He  never  appeared 


(38)  rredeg.  Kp.  c.  93  rt  ult.  |».  4U.  Gi«l.  rcg.  Tninc.  c.  35,  p.  564.  Adoo.  Aw*.  Vien.  Chr.  p.  M8. 
Aimoiai.  1.  3.  c.  50,  p.  tt2.    Chr.  dc  St.  Denys,  1.  3,  c.  lU,  ii.  '2AH.    Hml.  Val.  1.  1 1,  \k  188. 

(3»)  Gnrg.  Tnroii.  L  7,  c  2  et  i.  p.  294.    Gwt.  icg.  i'r.  c.  85,  p.  56i.    Aiinoini.  1.  3,  c.  57,  p.  93. 
(40)  Greg.  Toion.  1.  7,  e.  J,  6,  7,  p-  295. 
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either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places  without  a  numerous  guard.  One  day, 
whibt  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  and  when  the  deacon  had  im- 
posed silence  to  commence  mass,  Gontran  addressed  the  assbtants,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Men  and  women  who  are  assembled  here,  I  conjure  you  not  to  violate  the 
faith  you  have  given  me,  do  not  put  me  to  death,  as  you  recently  did  my  brotlier^. 
I  only  demand  three  years,  but  I  want  three  years  to  bring  uu  my  nephews,  whom 
I  look  upon  as  my  adfopted  sons.  Take  care  that  my  death  does  not  happen,  and 
that  the  Divinity  does  not,  in  consequence  of  it,  permit  you  to  perish  with  these 
infants,  for  there  does  not  remain  any  of  my  own  race  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  adolescence,  that  can  dctend  you."  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  which  Gon- 
tran  demanded,  his  nephew  Ohildebert  II.,  would  have  been  ^gnteen  years  of  age, 
so  that  he  could  have,  strictly  speakings  governed  by  himself^  and  in  case  of  need, 
even  protect  his  cousin  Clotairc  11,^' 

The  Frank"?,  in  tact,  ex]iected  soon,  to  see  the  house  of  C'lovis  extinct ;  no  af- 
fection any  longer  attached  them  to  a  race  which  had  already  stained  itseU'  with  bO 
many  crimes,  and  the  nobles  jo}fully  anticipated  the  moment  when  die  downfall  of 
the  throne  should  establish  their  indo|x>ndence.  But  Gontran,  the  most  popular 
of  the  Frankisli  kings,  appeared  the  systematic  enemy  of  the  growing  aristocraev. 
Ills  power  had  greatly  increased  since  the  death  of  Ohilperic  ;  the  nobles  thouglit 
proj>er  to  oppose  a  rival  to  hinij  \s  hom  for  the  last  two  years,  Gontran  Boiiuii,  tlie  most 
active  and  most  intripting  among  them  had  sought  in  CSonstandnople,  bnt  whom 
they  afterwards  kept  m  the  back  ground  to  await  more  &vourable  circumstances. 

This  rival  was  an  adnltcriiie  oliild  of  Clotairc  I.j  called  Gondovald,  whom  liis 
father  had  at  first  brought  up  as  a  prince,  witii  floating  locks,  but  whom  afterwards, 
upon  some  suspicion  conceived  agamst  his  mother,  henad  declared  to  belong  to  the 
husband  of  that  woman,  who  was  but  an  obscure  woriunan,  and  not  to  him.  Chil- 
debert  the  elder,  brother  of  Clotaire,  had  however  acknowledged  Gondovald  as 
his  nephew ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Clotaire,  Charibcrt  had  treated  him 
fraternally,  and  had  permitted  liim  to  wear  his  liair  long ;  but  at  his  death,  Sigebert 
had  it  trimmed  anew,  and  banished  him  to  Cologne.  Gondovrid  had  finmd  means 
to  evade  him ;  he  went  to  join  Narsns  in  Italy,  he  was  married  there,  he  had 
9  had  children,  and  he  had  afterwards  gone  to  Constantinoyde,  where  the  emperors 
had  treated  him  as  a  Frankish  prince,  and  had  assigned  him  considerable  ?-evenncs. 
Gontran  Boson,  the  patrician  Mummolus,  of  Avipion,  and  Tiieodorus,  bisiiop  of 
Marseille  had  cast  tneir  eyes  on  him,  to  oppose  him  to  Chilperic  and  Qontcan,  in 
order  to  prpsecute  what  they  had  in  view.  Gontran  Boson  went  to  seek  him  at 
Constantmople ;  ho  rettirned  to  Marseille  with  considerable  treasures  that  the 
emperors,  either  Tiberius,  or  Maurice,  his  successor,  trusted  to  him  in  order  to 
promote  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  waa  undoubtedly  connected  with  their 
projects  upon  Italy.  Gontran  JBoscm  put  a  part  of  his  treasures,  in  security  at 
Avignon.  However,  circumstances  not  appearing  fitvourable  to  luin»  he  cooomled 
Gondovald  until  after  the  deaih  of  Chilpenc.** 

But  when  that  event  was  known  in  the  midst  of  Gaul,  Didier,  duke  of  Toulouse^ 
arrested,  in  that  town,  tlie  princess  Rigontha,  who  was  going  to  !S[)ain,  put  her 
treasure  under  s;ife  keeping,  and  went  to  Avignon,  to  the  patrician  Munuoolui^ 
who  then  had  Gon  l-n-nld  with  hini.  The  two  dukes  having  Joined  their  troops  in 
Limousin,  presented  themselves  to  Gondovald  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde,  and|  having 
raifeed  him  ou  a  shield,  saluted  him  with  the  name  of  king.** 

Circumstenoes;;  appeared  so  mndi  the  move  fiivonrable  to  the  dsvatioii  of  tlii» 
new  prince^  fbtf  at  tbe  same  timc^  tiM  neighhouziDg  piovhoteesy  disputed  between 


(41)  Ong.  Thiw.  L  7,  C.  8,  p.  2W.         (42)  Grpjr  Tnron.  1.  6,  c.  24.  p.  278.^Had.  Vd,  1 11,  p.  147. 

(43)  Greg.  Turou.  i.  7,  c.  9  el  10,  p.  2»6. 
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Gontran  and  the  ministers  of  Childebert,  were  a  prey  to  civil  war.    Limoges  and 
Poiliera  bad  taken  the  oath  to  Childebert  II. ;  Bourges  declared  for  Gontran, 
wad  Tours  was  attached,  though  with  regret,  to  tlie  same  paity,  for  fear  of  the 
BuTfTiindian  generals  j)utting  the  diocese  to  fire  and  sword.** 

NVliWst  they  fought  in  the  south,  the  courts  of  the  kingdom  [plaids  du  royaume] 
tsaembled,  and  it  api>ears  tliat  they  did  so,  at  Paris.    The  kingdom  of  Austrasia 
deputed,  in  the  name  of  Childebert,  VEcffidius,  bishop  of  Reims,  Gontron  Boson, 
and  Sigevald.    These  were  the  chiefs  of  the  young  prince's  administration.  They 
were  accompanied  by  many  other  Austrasian  lords.  "  When  they  had  entered,  the 
bishop  spoke  :  We  render  Uianh  unto  the  all  powerful  God,  said  he  to  king  (iontran, 
that  after  much  labour  he  hath  returned  to  thee  tliy  provinces,  and  thy  kingdom. 
Truly,  replied  the  king,  it  is  to  him  who  t#  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  that  we 
ought  to  return  thanks  ;  it  is  Him  who  liath  made  these  tilings  by  his  mercy,  and  not  by 
thee,  who,  by  thy  perfidious  counsel  and  Oiy  pei  jury,  hath  fired  my  provinces  during 
the  passed  year,  tfiou  who  fiast  never  kept  faith  with  man,  thou  whose  deceit  is  bound- 
less, and  who  slieweOi  thyself,  not  as  a  priest,  but  an  enemy  to  our  kingdom.  The 
bishop,  trembling  with  rage,  did  not  answer  this  discourse ;  but  another  of  the 
deputies  said :  Thy  nephew  Childebert  beggeth  thee  to  ordain  the  return  to  him  of  the 
eiHea  that  his  father  possessed.  To  which  the  king  rei)lied  :  /  have  already  told  you 
that  our  conventions  have  bestowed  them  on  me,  so  that  I  will  not  give  Uiem  up. 
Another  deputy  said  to  him  :  Thy  nephew  demands  that  thou  order  to  be  delivered  to 
him  that  criminal  FVedegonda,  who  liaUi  caused  the  death  of  so  many  kings,  so  that 
he  may  avenge  tlie  death  of  his  fatlier,  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  cousins.  Gontran 
replied  :  /  will  not  deliver  her  into  his  power,  since  she  lias  a  son  who  is  king  :  for 
the  rest,  I  do  not  believe  the  truOi  of  tlie  things  which  you  allege  against  her.  After 
all  that  Gontran  Boson  ai)proached  the  king,  as  if  he  had  something  to  say ; 
but,  as  the  rumour  had  already  spread  that  Gondovald  had  been  proclaimed  king, 
Gontran  prevented  him  and  said  to  him :  Enemy  of  this  country,  and  of  our 
kingdom,  wherefore  didst  thou  go  into  the  East,  some  years  back,  to  bring  this  Ballomer 
(it  was  thus  tlie  king  always  called  Gondovald)  and  to  lead  him  into  our  states. 
Thou  wast  always  perjxdious,  and  Oiou  hast  never  kept  a  single  promise.  Gontran 
Bo6on  answered  him  :  Tliou  art  lord  and  king,  and  thou  siitest  upon  tJie  throne,  so 
thai  no  person  dare  answer  the  things  which  thou  advanceth.  I  protest  only  that  1  am 
innocent  of  al  thai  thou  hast  said ;  but  if  any  one  of  my  own  rank  has  accused  me  in 
secret  of  these  crimes,  let  him  now  come  in  t/ie  broad  day,  and  let  him  speak;  and 
(ftotf,  O  king,  shouldest  submit  tfiis  cause  to  the  judgment  of  God,  so  that  He  decide 
between  us,  when  He  shall  see  us  fight  on  the  same  field.    Each  then  maintained 
•iknee,  the  king  continued  :  It  is  a  cause  which  should  fire  the  heart  of  every  one, 
to  drive  off  from  our  frontiers  tliis  stranger  whose  father  governed  a  mill:  for  it  is 
a  truth,  his  father  has  held  tlie  comb  in  his  hand,  and  has  carded  wool .  Therefore, 
although  it  is  possible  that  this  same  man  may  have  had  two  trades,  some  one 
of  the  deputies  answered  to  the  reproaches  of  the  king :  What  then  !  according  to 
what  tltou  affirmest  Oiis  man  hatfi  had  two  fathers,  one  a  miller  the  other  a  worker  of 
wool !  therefore,  take  care,  0  king,  in  what  manner  thou  speakest ;  for  we  Juxve  not 
heard  say,  that,  ejccepting  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one  son  could  have  two  fathers  at 
,    once.    At  these  words,  several  burst  out  laughing,  after  which  another  deputy  said 
to  him  :  We  take  leave  of  thee,  0  king ;  for,  since  thou  wouldest  not  restore  the  cities 
which  belonged  to  thy  nephew,  we  know  tJiat  the  axe  is  still  existinn  which  struck  off 
tlie  heads  of  thy  two  brothers,  it  will  also  strike  off  thine.    They  left  him  tlius  in- 
dignantly, andfthe  king  irritated  at  their  words  ordered  that  horse-dung,  straw. 
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rutten  hay,  and  the'  mud  <^  the  town  ahould  be  thrown  at  their  heads.  They 
retired  with  their  clothes  all  spotted ;  tlie  affront  and  injury  which  they  received 

was  immense." 

However.  Gondovald  continued  to  obtain  success  in  A(juitat)ia.  When  ho 
approiu^ed  towns  which  had  belonged  to  king  Sigebert,  he  received  their  oatli  in 
the  name  of  Ghildebert  II.  In  others  which  had  oelonged  to  Gontran  or  Glotaire 
U.,  he  received  the  oath  in  his  own  name.  It  was  thus  he  was  admitted  into 
Augouleme  and  I'erigueux.  ^Vlu-n  he  approaclied  Toulouse,  the  bislidp  of  that 
town  wished  to  jx  rsuatle  the  burgliers  to  shut  tlu' entrance  against  him ;  but  he 
was  not  influential  enough,  especially  asi  tiie  duke  Didier  was  engaged  on  the 
opposite  side.  Some  of  the  lords  who  had  accompanied  Bigontha,  and  who  were 
still  at  Toulouse»  joined  Gondovald,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  king  Gontran 
assembled  an  army  at  Poitiers,  to  check  hun,  and  summoned  there  the  militia  of 
Orleans  and  Bourgos/" 

But  before  commenciag  hostilities  Gontran  rc-asscmbled  the  courts,  to  hear  tlie 
ambassadors  whom  GKmoovald  had  sent  him,  and  Childebert  IL  repured  thereto 
in  person.  It  was  the  first  time  that  this  young  prince  had  seen  his  uticle.  The 
nobles  of  Austrasia  had  perhaps  reckoned  tliat  he  would  obtain  tlie  restitutions, 
vainly  solicited  by  them ;  but  they  ought  also  to  have  exuected,  that  he  would 
escape  their  authority.  In  fact,  Gontran  received  him  witn  the  tenderness  of  a 
father;  from  the  first  interview  he  dissipated  all  his  suspici<Hii^  the  two  kin^  were 
fully  reconciled,  and  joined  together  against  the  aristocracy,  who  had  wished  to 
govern  one  and  dethrone  the  other.  "  Henceforth  he  becomes  a  man"  said 
Gontran  to  the  army  on  presenting  his  nephew  to  it ;  "  cease  to  treat  him  as  a 
child:  cur  dns  are  <fts  cauBe  of  hia  being  ih$  only  remnant  of  eur  race,  and  I 
abandon  to  him  iht  tfowrmnent  of  my  cities,  a»  if  h$  were  my  son.'*  Gontran 
then  promised  to  restore  to  him  the  A(|uitaniaJi  cities  whicli  had  fallen  to  theshaiB 
of  Sigebert,  and  which  the  Austrasian  nobles  hud  claimed  in  vain.*' 

Gondovald,  whoso  envoys  had  been  exposed  to  torture,  by  tlie  orders  of  Gontran^ 
althoudi  they  carried  consecrated  wands,  which,  according  to  Franldsh  law,  ren- 
dered mem  inviolable^  was  at  the  same  time  master  of  all  Ar|uitania  :  he  had  been 
recoi\  ed  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  bishop  of  tliat  city  wannly  embraced  his  canse ;  he 
had  appropriated  to  himself  a  relict  of  St.  Serge,  upon  the  protection  of  which  he 
relied  more  than  upon  the  most  posscdul  armies.  But  the  news  of  the  union  of 
Gontran  and  Childebert  IL,  discouraged  his  partisans.  The  nobles  of  Austrasia 
who  had,  until  then,  seconded  him  with  all  their  power,  would  not  bear  arms  against 
their  king  :  Gontran  Boson,  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  him,  taking  awav  with 
him  part  of  his  treasures,  and  the  soldiers  of  lus  army  deserted  in  crowds.  S  ^  tliat, 
when  duke  l<eudegisil  anil  the  patrician  .<Kgila,  (ioutran's  generals,  entered  Acj^ui- 
tania,  Gondovald  becanM  compelled  to  fidi  Imck  before  them  as  mr  as  the  town 
of  Cominges,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  which  he  had  assembled  his  magoaines 
and  where  he  was  preparintr  to  sustain  a  slosp.  lie  f^att  r-  1  lilinself,  by  prolong- 
ing the  war  that  the  Austrasian  nobles,  that  queen  Brunehault,  who  had  long 
corresponded  with  him,  that  the  Franks  in  short,  threatene<l  with  the  extinction 
almost  of  the  race  of  kings,  would  make  some  diversion  in  his  favor.^' 

The  duke  Didier  had  abandoned  Gondovald  in  his  bad  fortune  ;  but  the  bishop 
Sngitarius,  the  dukes  Mummolus,  Bladast  and  Waddon,  Rigontha's  inajor-donio, 
Iiad  shut  themselves  up  with  him  in  Coimnges.  They  sustained,  during  Htteen 
days,  the  attacks  of  Leudegisil,  then  lonng  the  hope  of  sucoonr  fiom  without,  they 


(45)  Grag.  Tttioo.  1.  7t  c  14.  p.  m.  (4C)  Ibid.  L  7.  c.  24-28.  p.  302. 

(47)  Gns.  Tiuw.  U  7»  c  8S,  p.  SOS.  <48)  Ibid.  L  7  c  SB,  ^  80". 
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listened  to  the  soliciutions  of  the  BurgunUian  general  who  promised  all  pardon, 
Wmded  l^^iey  gave  up  Grondovald  into  nis  hands.   Mnmmolus  spoke  for  them  to 
uondovald  ;  lie  represented  to  him  tlie  necessity  of  submitting ;  no  exhorted  him 
to  rro  and  meet  tlie  king  his  brother,  who  might  well  refuse  him  a  kingdom,  but 
^ho,  on  seeing  him  humbled,  would  not  forget  tlie  riirhts  of  consansfiiinitv.  Finally, 
he  swore  tliat  the  Borgundian  general  had  promised  to  treat  him  with  mercy 

Gmidov«ld  pificed  Uttle  &ith  on  these  words ;  bnthe  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of 
Us  pearfidkmsmaidsy  and  he  was  induced  to  follow  their  advice,  as  orders.  It  is 
yoo,  who,  to  scne  your  cnnso,  have  invited  mo  to  enter  Gaul,''  said  lie  to  them, 
"I  have  hrou;zht  it  inuiiense  treasure??;  (TOntran  Bo^iun  has  alri'ady  seized  apart 
of  them  ;  the  roat  is  in  your  cure  at  Avignon.    After  God  it  was  in  you  I  nad 

Claoed  all  my  hope :  I  have  only  followed  your  ooonsely  it  was  tlirough  yon  that  I 
oped  to  xeign.  Let  God  be  tonday  a  witness  of  what  yon  cause  me  to  do ;  if  yon 
deceive  me,  it  is  he  who  will  judge  m}'  enn^e."  His  counsellors  answered  him  by 
t're>h  protestations  of  their  sincerity  ;  tliey  however  insisted,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  gates  of  tlie  town,  where  they  delivered  Imu  to  Otho,  count  of  Bourges,  and 
to  Boaon*  When  Gkmdovald  saw  that  Mummolus  and  his  other  friends,  instead  of 
fbOowinc  him,  caused  the  gate  to  be  carefhUy  diut  and  doubly  guarded,  be  per- 
ceived that  he  was  lost,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven  if  to 
beg  punishment  for  this  treason.  The  guards  to  whom  he  was  intrusted  did  not 
long  conct^  their  design.  As  they  traversed  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  in  the 
ini&  of  which  the  town  of  Cominges  was  built,  Count  Otlio  pushed  him  tomal^ 
him  fall,  and  then  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his  lance.  Gondovald,  preserved 
hy  his  cuirass,  arose  and  still  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the  town  ;  but  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  tlu:own  down,  and  kdled  on  the  spot,  liis  body, 
exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  addim,  was  dragged  through  the  camp  by  a  ro}>e  ; 
bis  hair,  the  distinguishing  maik  of  royal  birth,  was  torn  from  his  head,  and  he 
was  left  without  burial  to  become  the  prey  of  vidtures.  Tlie  next  day,  Mummolus 
opened  the  gates  of  Cominges  to  the  Inn'ixundians  ;  but  the  traitors,  who,  in  sacri- 
ficing Gondovald,  had  thought  to  save  themselves,  were  in  their  turn  betrayed. 
13ie  inhabitantoor  Conunges  were  nutto  the  sword ;  ibe  women  and  childien  were 
not  spared,  even  the  priests  were  ulled  at  the  fiwt  of  the  altar ;  the  edifices  were 
tlien  fired,  and  the  ruins  that  escaped  the  conflas^tion  were  demolished  bv  the 
hnTinner.  The  town  was  not  re-built  till  five  hundred  years  later,  by  bishop  Ber- 
truudj  whence  it  has  since  bceu  called  St.  Bertrand  de  Cominges.'^  The  patrician 
Mnmmolns  uid  bishop  Sagitarins  were  killed  in  the  camp  <^  Lendegisd,  mider 
whase  trust  they  had  placed  themselves,  according  to  the  ixders  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Gontran.  Didii-r  found  a  retreat  inthe  strong  castles  of  his  «hu  hy. 
VV'addon  was  kindly  received  and  protected  by  Bnmehaolty  and  ChariuUus  souglit 
retuge  in  the  basilica  ot  St.  Martin  of  Toui-s.*' 

On  veconciling  himself  with  Ghildebert  TI.,  Oontnm  became  distant  with  Ft^ 
dflipD^daand  dotaire.  When  he  had  taken  the  adtmnuttration  of  Chilperic's  king- 
dom, so  many  were  the  complaints  against  his  criminal  queen,  by  which^Grontran 
was  assailed,  that  lie  dared  not  openly  defend  her.  lie  had  advised  her  to  avoid  the 
public  gs^e,  and  retire  to  Rouen.  This  retreat  was  soon  changed  into  an  exile ; 
then  Oinilt'li^i  to  whom  die  loval  child,  Clotaue  11.,  had  not  yet  been  presented, 
althoo^  he  was  to  be  his  god-father  at  his  baptism,  began  to  raise  doubts  as  to 
bis  leptim.iCT.  To  dissipate  them,  Fredegonda  assembled  the  most  considerable 
lueo  of  l^'eastria,  namely,  three  bishops  and  three  hundred  Prankish  lords,  who 
took  oath  before  (^rontran  that  Clotaire  was  really  the  son  of  Chilper^  The  khng 

L'7«  e;  S8.  p.  309.  (50)  Ibid.  1. 7»  c.  88,  p.  809. 

^1)  Gr^.  Twon.  1.  7,  e.  8S,  p.  810. 
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of  Banamdy  seemed  to  ranrd  thk  oath  as  a  auffident  proof  of  his  n6phew*B 
legidm^  ^ 

In  Austrasia,  Cliildebert  approached  the  age  of  manhood  ;  tlie  hopes  which  a 
new  reign  always  create,  gave  nim  popularity.  If  the  nobility,  who  duririL^  twelve 
years,  had  governed  the  kingdom,  were  jealous  of  the  increase  of  royal  authority, 
the  people  lattored  themselves  they  were  protected  by  it.  Meanwhile  Wandeliims 
the  major-domo,  the  grand  judge,  or,  as  Gregory  calls  him,  the  kin^fs  foster^diiery 
happened  to  die,  and  Brunehault  found  means  to  prevent  his  having  a  successor, 
representing  that  Ohildebert  II.  was  now  able  to  goveni,  and  that  she  was  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  hiui,  until  liis  mind  was  <£iiite  formed,  la  ikct,  in  order  to 
make  him  appeal  ^rfdw*  die  hMtened  to  cause  his  marriage  with  Failenba,  a  woman 
of  obscure  birth,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  before  he  had  completed  hb  seventeenth 
year.^  But  Fredegonda,  jealous  of  the  credit  which  her  rival  acquired,  was 
accused  ot  hu\  mg  sent  two  murderers  into  Austrasia  to  kill  Childebert  and  Brune- 
hault :  they  were  two  of  those  priests  by  whom  she  was  incessantly  surrounded, 
and  who  shewed  ber  such  absolute  devotion,  that  it  was  said  Fredegonda  had  dia> 
turbed  their  reason  by  giving  them  enchanted  liquors.  They  were  arrested,  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  after  an  avowal  was  extorted  from  tliem,  they  perished  by 
li'i^itful  ptmishments.^ 

'  Fredegonda  lived  at  Ronen  under  the  eyes  of  Fxeteztatius,  bishop  of  that  town, 

who  had  shewn  himself  the  friend  of  Au<lovera,  her  rival,  of  her  sons,  whom  she 

had  put  to  death,  and  of  Bruneliault.  Bitter  words  were  interchanged  between 
them;  Fredegonda  threatened  that  his  days  of  exih^  .'should  re-visit  liim  ;  Pretex- 
tatius  rephed  tliat,  in  his  exile,  he  was  still  a  bishop,  bat  that,  in  exile  she  had 
oeased  to  be  a  queen.  The  Easter  Sunday  ibilowing,  whibt  he  was  oelebratinff 
mass  in  his  cathedral,  he  was  Stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  arm-pit,  his  blood  spirted 
upon  the  altar ;  he  was  carried  home,  and  before  dying  he  accused  Fredegonda  of 
having  direcl*id  his  murder.  The  commemoration  of  his  mnrtvrdnm  is  celebrated 
on  the  24th  of  February ;  for  the  names  ot  all  the  ecclesiastics  w  iio  died  a  \iolent 
death,  although  not  in  the  cause  of  the  iaith,  were^  in  that  centnryy  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  martyrb  One  of  the  Fiankish  nobl  s,  v  ho  liad  assisted  Fretextatius  in 
his  last  moment",  repeated  the  accusation  In  h,  rtrd  from  his  mouth  ;  he  had 
however  the  imprudence  to  accept  tlie  relreslinienLs  w  hich  the  tjueen  had  caused  to 
be  presented  to  him,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  atYer,  he  fell  down  dead.^ 

Gontran  vainly  caused  an  inqueat  to  be  began  upon  tibe  murder  of  Frelmctatitts : 
Fredegonda  found  means  to  stop  its  consequences.  At  the  same  period,  the  king 
of  Burgimdy  had  made  an  unfortunate  descent  on  Septimania,  the  Frank'^  h:»«l 
been  beaten  by  the  Visigoths,  lead  by  liecared.  Other  Franks,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  had  passed  m>m  Austrasia  into  Italy  to  attack  the  Lombards,  had  not 
been  more  suocessfhi.  The  nadcm  no  longer  obtained  victories,  it  did  not  find,  in 
any  of  its  exterior  relations,  any  glory  to  reward  it  fertile  shame  with  which  its 
chie&  covered  themselves."* 

Only  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  still  inspired  his  subjects  with  a  little  af- 
ftdion.  Although  on  more  than  one  occanon  he  had  avensed  cumself  m  so  ferociouB 
a  manner;  that,  under  the  name  of  jusdee^  he  ordered  according  to  his  whim, 
dreadful  executions ;  that  he  had  shewn  as  much  cruelty  against  liis  brother  Goii- 
dovald,  as  perfidy  against  those  who  had  delivered  him  into  his  hands,  he  was  not 
destitute  oi  love  of  order,  of  kindness  and  of  generosity.  These  qualities  appeared 

(512)  Greg.  Tiiron.  1.  8,  o.  9.  p.  816. 

Q)i  Greg.  Tiiron.  1.  8.  c.  22,  p  S2S.  Theodebert,  the  eldest  son  of  Childebert  II„  was  born  in  6S6  (Greg. 
Toron.  L  8,  c.  37,  p.  330.)    Thicrh,  1  i     coti  too,  wu  born  in  687.  (Ibid.  1.  9,  c.  4,  p.  335.) 

(53)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  8,  a  29.  p.  324.  (64)  Ibid. «.  SI,  p.  S&7.    Had.  Vale*.  1.  i^.  p.  802. 

(65)  Oreg.  Toroo.  1. 1,  e.  80.  p.  824.  HuL  Td.  1. 18,    $U,  Wd,  dn  Lug.  L  6.  &  42  ft  mi?,  p.  802 
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even  in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Frodegunda  although  he  had  discoyered 
assassins  sent  by  her  to  stab  mm  in  his  oratory,  whilst  at  his  prayen  ;^  although 
he  thought  himself  incessantly  tbzmtened  by  t\uAv  laggers,  he  never  turned  ai*ms 
against  his  kingdom  ;  he  hid  not  punish  her  for  the  evil  deeds  which  she  renewed 
every  day.  It  is  true  tiiat  his  imagination  was  henceforth  so  familiarised  witli 
crime,  that  he  no  longer  felt  either  horror  or  astonishment;  and  if  he  <M  not 
punish  them  m  a  aadnen  fit  of  pasaicsiy  it  was  always  probable  that  they  would 
.soon  forgotten. 

But  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrasin.  the  vcars  wliicli  ourrht  to  have  added,  in  their 
progress,  to  the  yoimg  king's  reason,  only  developed  his  vices  and  peiUdy.  linme- 
iunuty  his  mother,  undertook  the  task  of  forming  him  for  dissimmation ;  she  had 
inspired  him  widl  her  hatred  and  resentmrat  against  the  iri  audees,  who,  dui  ini; 
12  years,  had  managed  the  state,  and  shr-  represented  to  him  the  downtall  of  each  of 
those  whom  he  successively  put  to  doatii,  as  a  %'ictorvof  the  royal  authority.  Mag- 
novald  was  one  of  the  most  powerl'ul  amoug  these  Australian  dukes  j  he  was 
accoacd  of  having  canaed  the  death  of  bis  own  wife  by  maltreatment,  and  of  having 
aftenvards  married  his  hrothez^s  widow ;  but  no  inquisition  had  been  opened 
aL':tMi5t  lum  ;  far  from  his  having  occasion  to  justify  himself,  we  are  not  even  left 
to  suspect  that  he  wns  under  the  disfavour  of  the  jinnco.  C'luldel>(.ypt  11.  invited 
.the  grandees  to  see,  liora  the  windows  of  his  palace  at  Metz,  a  combat  by  beasts  in 
Ub  oonrfc,  IfsADarald  was  placed  near  him ;  the  young  king  feigned  to  laugh  at 
the  torments  of  the  bulls  torn  by  furious  dogs,  and  he  engaged  \lagnovald  to  jiar- 
take  in  tliis  ferocious  laugliter.  Tliis  Tiiifortunate  was  himself,  at  that  moment,  the 
object  of  a  more  terrible  diat»e :  w  hilst  he  laughed  heartily,  men,  posted  by  the 
Jung,  beat  h»  bead  with  hatchets  :  his  body  was  immediately  thrown  through  the 
iwmdbw  into  the  court,  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators :  his  houses  were  piUagedy 
and  the  exchequer  seized  all  his  ])roperty,'^^ 

This  murder  infonncd  the  nobles  of  Austi*a.«;ia  < »f  the  danger  which  menaced 
them  all ;  they  saw  that  the  young  man  who  until  tiien  was  contented  witli  the 
jknage  of  royalty  would  not  long  setfaoimdB  to  the  savage  passionfli)  which  th^  saw 
I  were  hereditary  among  the  descendants  of  Clovis.  Bdbie  rmonneing  the  dommatum 
which  was  about  to  escape  them,  tliey  projwsed  to  make  another  effort.  Grontran- 
Boaon,  the  most  powerful  of  them,  luul  already  been  arrested,  and  entrusted  by 
Childebert  to  the  core  of  Ageric,  bishop  of  Verdun.  Kauchingus,  v^  ho,  afler  him, 
joighft  paM  for  the  dnef  or  the  Anstrasian  aiistoonu^,  had  a  conference  with  the 
nnncipfd  lords  of  Neostfia.   Clotaire  H.,  who  reigned  nominally,  in  this  second 
Kingdom,    ris  not  more  than  two  years  old  ;  so  tliat  the  power  had  been  transmitted 
wholly  to  tiie  dukes  and  counts  who  were  raised  \ip  by  him.    It  was  a  similar 
/Bunority  that  liauchingas  was  desirous  of  bringing  back  in  Austrasia.    It  was 
•gceed  that  they  should  get  rid  of  Chtldeberty  Uiat  Austrasia  should  be  divided 
;bctwcen  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  only  a  year  old,  and  the  other  only  a  few 
weeks  ;  that  the  former,  who  was  to  have  Champagne,  should  be  placed  under  the 
j^uardiansliip  ot  liaucliingus ;  that  tlie  latter,  who  was  to  inile  on  the  burdei's  of 
^he  Rhine,  should  have  the  dukes  Ursio  and  Berth^ridus  for  guardians ;  that  an 
,iaoalterable  friendship  should  be  maintained  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  and 
that  Gontran  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  their  government.  J ust  as  every- 
thing was  being  prepared  for  the  execution  of  this  plot,  it  was  revealed  to  Gontran, 
wbo  iiuiAediately  gave  notice  of  it  to  Cluldebert,  aavising  him  to  be  upon  his  guard, 
-file  young  king,  whose  disshnnlation  was  above  his  age,  called  Banchingus  into 
bis  cabinet  and  discoursed  to  htm,  with  an  a{^»earance  cf  fiuniliarity  on  indifi^nt 
iiKljects,  whilst  he  was  sending  couriers  to  cause  his  property  to  be  seized  every- 


(S6}  Grig.  Itiitio.  U  8,  c  44,  p.  312.  (57)  IbiJ.  I.  8.  .-.  86.  p.  320. 
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where,  and  that  he  had  assassins  assembled  at  his  door.  At  the  moment  when 
Kaucliingus  went  out,  these  latter  fell  upon  him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  under  the 

very  eyes  of  riiiWel)ort."* 

After  this  execution  the  king  of  iVustrn^ia  received,  at  Treves,  liis  uncle  G ou- 
tran, who  had  asked  him  for  a  coufercncc.  The  two  monarchs  agreed  that  ( iontran- 
Boson  should  be  killed,  that  duke,  so  long  })owerful  in  Aquitania  and  Austrasia, 
wliere  he  liad  taken  so  great  a  part  In  tlu>  preceding  revolutions.  He  had  sought 
rofurre  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  tlio  bishop  ot  Provo??,  and,  to  secure  his  own  life  ho 
forcibly  detained  the  bishop  with  hini.  The  kings  ordered  that  the  temple  sliould 
be  set  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  causing  the  prelate  to  die  in  the  flames  with  their 
(  iieiny;  and  ^^  hen  both  escaped  Gontran  Boson  was  killed  at  the  door  of  the 
( linrch."  Childebert  then  led  his  army  against  the  dukes  Ursio  and  BertlK'fi  tdus, 
wlio  had  enteiTd  into  tlic  plot  of  Kauchingus.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  a  eliitrch 
at  A'aure,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin ;  but  when  they  saw  that  tlie  assailants  had  no 
respect  for  sacred  nlaces  thej  valiantly  defended  themselyes,  and  several  of  tlieur 
adversaries  were  killed  before  tlieir  blood  ran  upon  the  altars.**  ^gidus,  bishop 
of  Keinis  was  ahnost  the  only  survivor  of  the  iiottlcs  w  lui,  in  concert  with  liini.  had 
governed  Austrasia.  He  purchased  peace  by  ricli  pn  sents,  and  bv  .scekill^  the 
fiiendsihip  of  the  same  duke  Lupus,  whom  six  years  pruvioiwly  he  had  driven  from 
the  duchy  of  Champagfie.** 

Gontran  and  Childebert  II.  to  cement  tlieir  better  friendship  had  thought  proper 
to  rei^dntc  by  trrnty  all  that  might  remain  unsettled  between  them,  upon  the 
antient  division  of  C'hariliert's  kingdom  in  Aquitania,  and  upon  the  rights  of  both 
monarchs  to  the  city  of  Paris.    Tliis  treaty  to  w  hich  queen  Brunehault  was  also 

?ri  vy,  was  signed  at  Andelot,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  ue  28th  of  November,  585. 
t  has  been  ])resei'ved,  and  is  a  curious  monument  of  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  confusiMji  that  nuist  have  reunited  from  it  in  the  government.**^ 
But  instead  of  strengtlicning  the  peace  between  Jiurgundy  and  Austrasia,  this  very 
treaty  produced  a  coolness  uetweeu  the  uncle  and  nephew  and  gave  rise  to  fresh 
broils.  Their  ill  humour  shewed  itself  in  their  rdations  with  Spain,  where  Re- 
cared,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Leu wigilde,  and  who  was  converted  to  the 
catholic  faith,  songlit  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.  Childebert  showed  himself  eager 
to  join  him,  whilst  Gontran  was  obstinate  in  pursuing,  on  the  Visigothic  frontiers, 
a  war  that  was  always  unsuccessfuL^  ChildeWt  on  his  side,  attacked  Italy  several 
times,  not  in  person,  but  by  armies  that  were  successively  led  by  diffc»ent  Aus- 
traslan  dukes.  None  of  these  expeditions  had  a  glorious  issue,  none  deserve  the 
nttf  Tition  of  the  reader.  Tlie  Franks  were  alternately  victims  of  their  want  of 
discipline,  and  tlieir  intemperance  ;  they  formed  no  durable  establishments  beyond 
the  Alpsy  and  they  gained  no  glory.''^  Childebeit  wnbed  perhaps,  by  these  expe- 
ditionsy  to  change  the  uneasy  uis[>osition  of  the  Austnuian  grandees,  and  prevent 
them  any  longer  disputing  his  authority.  However,  he  ag-ain  discovered,  in  589, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  great  (jfficer.s  ol"  the  crown,  against  liim,  in  consequence  of 
whicii,  those  that  he  thought  most  culpable  were  reduced  to  slavery.'''  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  Childebert  appeared  desirous  of  extirpating  those,  who,  duriiig 
his  minority,  had  exercised  the  royal  authority.  He  delivered  over  Sonnegisil  to 
frightful  torments,  haN^ing  his  pains  renewed  daily,  and  ordering  that  his  wounds 
should  afterwards  be  dressed,  to  give  him  strength  to  sup]iort  fresh  afflictions.  He 
brought  ^Ijgidius  bishop  of  lieims,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  state  of 

(58)  Gre^.  Turon.  1.  9,  c.  Q,  p.  837.   Erailcg  s.  8,  p.  418. 

(5'J)  Greg.  Tnron.  1.  9.  c.  10,  p,  338.  (60)  Ibid.  I.  9,  c  12,  p.  339. 

(»1)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  9,  c.  14.  p.  340.  (62)  Ibid.  1.  9,  c.  20.  p.  843.    Ftdtec(.  Sefao. «.  7,  |k  418. 

(S3)  Greg.  Turon.  1.  9,  o.  31.  82,  p.  8&0.   Chr.  Joh.  Biclanenais,  p.  21. 

(04)  Orcg.  Turoij.  I.  10,  c.  3.  p.  364.  (65)  Ibid.  I.  9.  c.  88,  p.  564. 
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health,  before  a  national  council  which  he  assemMed  in  the  city  of  Metz.  He  re- 
proached him  with  his  connection  with  Chiipehc,  his  animosity  a^dnst  Brunehault, 
and  flill  the  acts  of  Iub  adnainiBtratioi],  ana  lie  caused  faim  to  m  condemned,  as 
gaUfy  of  high  treason,  to  degradation,  and  exile.  Iha  prayers  of  his  brethren 
saved  hiui  from  the  penalty  of  death  witli  wliicli  he  was  tnroatcned.''''  But  whilst 
Childebert,  was  making  the  yoke  of  the  Austrasians  more  burtliensome,  a  fr^sh 
attempt  upon  iiin  life  was  discovered,  and  Fred^onda  lias  been  always  accused  of 
it.  An  assassin  bad  introduoed  himself  into  the  Un^s  chapel  at  Marlheiiii,  in 
Alsace  ;  he  pretended  that  Fredegonda  had  charn:e<l  twelve  persons  to  kill  the  king 
of  Aii«;trasia  ;  that  six  of  them  ha<l  already  arrived  at  Childebert's  court ;  that  the 
six  others  were  still  at  Soissons,  and  his  deiiunciatiuiis  were  followed  by  a  great 
many  executions.  Those  who,  among  the  grandees  anil  discontented  oi  Austrasia, 
veie  suspected  of  having  fiivouied  this  asnsanationi  were  handed  over  to  the 
executioners.  Seveiali  to  eacape  dreadful  tonnents,  terminated  their  lives  by  thdr 
©>vn  hands/'^ 

The  close  alliance  of  Gontran  with  Childebert  hud  given  place  to  iiiiitnal  dis- 
ti'Udt  and  discoutent.  Fredegonda  thought  she  could  avail  herself  of  it,  to  be 
xeccHidled  to  the  king  of  Burgundy.  She  solicited  him  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and 
to  hold  her  son,  Clotairc  11.,  at  the  baptismal  font.  Gontran  did  not  refuse.  He 
repudiated  tho  represeiitatiotis  of  Childebert  II.,  who  saw  in  this  ceremony,  tlie  ro- 
conciJiatioa  of  liis  uncle  with  his  most  mortal  enemies.  Gontran  repaired  to  Kanten"e, 
near  Paris,  where  his  nephew,  then  seven  years  old,  was  put  into  his  hands,  and 
presented  by  him  at  the  church.  Gontran  heajKMl  presents  on  young  Clotaire, 
ne  received  in  return  those  which  Fredegonda  had  intende<l  for  him,  and  sending 
the  }oung  king  into  Neustria,  he  letomed  to  Chalons-sur-iSadne^  his  usuu 
residence.*^ 

But  at  thu  period  the  torch  which  illumined  the  history  of  the  first  race  suddenly 
fiuls.  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  although  he  lived  until  the  l(»th  of  Nc    :  i  l»er, 
595,  does  not  continue  his  hist(»rv  beyond  the  year  591  :  and  notwithstaudliii^r  his 
crpdnlity,  his  intoh  ranco,  and  tfie  ponfiision  of  his  narrati\  e,  we  do  not  auit  him 
witJiout  livaly  regret,  to  be  reducwl  to  dry  and  mcomplete  chronicles,  without  life 
and  without  colour*   We  know  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  France  from  this 
period  till  tho  death  of  Gontran,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  March,  593,  at 
Cbalons^sur-Snone,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  churcii  of  St.  Marcel,  which  he 
had  himseli'  founded.*^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FBOM  THE  DEATH  OF  QOMTBAN  TO  THAT  OP  BRUKEQAULT. — 5'Jii-Gl3. 

Gontran,  king  of  Biu-giuidy,  who  had  just  died,  was  the  son  of  Clotaitv,  and 
grandson  of  Clovis  :  so  tlmt  the  Franks  were  only  scparate<l,  by  two  generations, 
from  the  founder  of  tlieir  monarchy.    At  the  death  oi  Gontraji,  it  was  precisely  a 
hundred  years  dnce  Clovis  had  married  Clotilda,  and  that  the  baroarians 
Q^many,  had  made  the  first  steps  toward  Christianity  and  dvilizatioo.   It  b 
always  with  some  astonishment,  that,  on  looking  back,  we  measure  liow  many 
events,  how  many  absolute  alterations  of  manners,  of  l^islation,  and  of  opioiou,  a 


(6e)  GMg.  Tmm,  1. 1 0.  e.  19.  p.  877.  (6?)  Wi.  1. 10, «.  18,  p.  876. 

(68)  Grc.  TuwuT  10,  0. 88^  p.  881.        (69)  ttod.  Scho.  Clitv.  c.  H  p.       llodr.  Vol.  1. 16,  p.  4S0. 
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century  cau  produce ;  a  century  which  more  thau  one  old  wan  has  entirely  ill" 
eluded  in  the  course  of  his  life. ' 

The  one  that  had  just  elapsed^  and  we  can  scarcely  credit  It,  must  be  conndeied 
as  the  most  glorious  |)orio<I  of  the  first  race  of  the  French  monarchy,  irherein, 
comparatively,  the  kings  «l '^(-('n  l^-d  from  MeroveTif,  are  qualified  as  great  men, 
wherein  tlie  foundation  and  progress  of  tlie  Frankish  dominion  are  attributed  to 
its  exploits,  where  we  ai-e  pleased  at  BDppOfluiff  that  hi<^h  virtues  redeemed  crimes 
univerBallT  known.  It  is  in  fuet  that  epoch,  which  we  are  obliged  to  contrast  with 
the  degraaing  time  of  the  sluirgisli  kings,  on  which  w  e  are  soon  about  to  enter. 

The  degeneration  of  races  is  more  rapid  aiiiojig  barbarians  than  among  ci%"ilizod 
people.  The  former  have  no  sooner  attained  the  end  of  their  ambition  than  they 
gi>'e  themsebes  up  unrestrainedly  to  every  enm-ment,  and  to  eveiy  vice  wbicli 
prosperity  has  placed  within  thar  reach.  The  latter  pro])oae  at  least  to  xerist  dug 
corrupting  influence,  aud  tlie  powerless  efforts  which  the  great  make  to  occupy 
their  leisure,  to  fortity  their  minds,  and  to  raise  themselves  to  human  dignity,  delay 
the  evil  which  they  cannot  prevent.  Tlie  kings  of  barbarian  people,  as  long  aii 
they  lived  in  the  rorests,  as  long  as  they  disputed  suhsistence  with  enemies  who 
demanded  their  blood,  were  hunters,  were  warriors ;  they  hfaved  all  weathers,  tbey  . 
slept  ill  the  open  air,  they  swam  across  rivers,  they  accustomed  their  limbs  to 
all  the  tati'[ues  that  tlie  humblest  soldier  could  endure,  they  formed  their  minds  to 
vi^lance,  to  promptness  of  decision  ;  tliey  took  only  their  own  counsel,  and  if  their 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  strength,  was  not  superior  to  that  of  most  cf  tbeir 
soldiers,  they  could  not  mam  tain  thdr  post  But  as  BOOa  as  the  same  barbarian 
kings  had  conquered  opulent  countries,  as  soon  as  they  were  masters  of  vast  cities, 
where  all  tlie  arts  of  luxury  were  practised,  of  palaces,  wliere  all  the  commodities 
of  life  were  assembled,  of  nraltitudes  of  servants  who  reUcvcd  them  iixjm  all  fatigue, 
fiom  all  violent  exercise,  and  from  every  inconvenience ;  as  soon  as  these  kmgs 
surrounded  themselves  with  numerous  counsellors  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
trouble  of  remembering  fur  them,  thinking  for  tliem,  and  wishing  for  them  ;  thoy 
did  not  even  endeavour  to  stop  tlicmselves  on  the  declivity  of  vice,  they  gave  tliem- 
selves  up  without  restraint  to  all  enervating  volaptuouaness,  and  they  arrived,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  at  such  complete  imbecility,  that  the  nations  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  masters. 

Such  is  the  history  of  all  the  barbarian  races,  such  is  that,  in  particular,  of  the 
Merovingian  race.  We  do  not  discover  in  it  during  two  centuries  aud  a  hai^  from 
the  year  360,  when  the  Franks  began  to  make  themselves  known^  totbe  vear  511, 
when  Clovis  died,  any  signs  of  degeneration.  During  all  this  time  the  kings  had 
not  ceased  to  be  men,  and  to  strengtlien  themselves  by  evcr\'  military'  exercise. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  also  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  deposition  of 
the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  in  750,  and  tiiis  period  shews  us,  in  the  Frankish 
IdngiB  the  uttermost  degradation  to  which  the  human  race  can  be  brought.  We 
consider,  in  general,  the  Merovingian  domination,  as  having  included  a  time  of 
greatness  and  glory,  under  the  reign  of  the  sons  and  grandson*!  of  Clovis  ;  a  time 
of  repose  and  prosperity  diu'ing  the  reigns  of  Clot-nire  ll.,  of  Dagobert,  and  of  St. 
Sigebert,  and  a  time  oi  decline  under  tlie  slothful  kings.  It  is  however  more  exact 
to  say,  that  the  Merovmgian  race  did  not  cease  to  mdine  after  Clovis.  IBs  sons 
and  gnmdsons  had  still  a  little  strength  of  character  and  talent.  Their  suooessoi^ 
more  vicious  and  wcn1:er,  but  not  less  criminfd,  uere  «;carcelv  able  to  govern  for 
themselves.  The  last  of  tlie  race,  struck  with  geuend  reprobation  under  the  title 
of  slothful  kings,  were  so  brutalized  by  vice,  that  we  do  not  expect  them  to  have 
dither  memory,  forethought,  or  will,  of  their  own. 

It  must  however  be  granted,  that  history  has  treated  the  sluggish  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  iiith  a  severity  which  it  rarely  exercises  towaras  princes.  They 
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arc  especially  disgraced  in  our  eyes,  because  we  know  nothing  of  their  conduct 
Mid  c\\aracter.    Historic  monuments  almost  absolutely  fail  durinf;  the  two  centuries 
«ladi  we  are  about  to  survey  j  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  some  chronicler, 
Mtendin^  to  no^  more  than  two  or  three  pages,  that  we  fix  the  chronology  of 
ffSTf  reign,  without  being  able  to  attacn  to  each  name,  a  line  of  conduct 
or  a  series  of  events.  Under  the  fsccond  and  third  race,  the  historians  proposed 
per\\aps  to  cry  down  those  wlmm  their  masters  had  dethroned.    It  is  true  their 
partiaAity  is  com^nsated  hy  that  of  their  successors.    In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenih  cutanea,  the  most  antient  kin^s  have  regained  their  panegyrists.  It 
is  then  that  for  want  of  great  actions,  we  have  taken  their  fieeltn|^  sorrows,  and 
projects,  without  nny  kind  of  security,  and  tliat  we  ha%'0  created  a  new  kind  of 
nistory  for  them,  founded  upon  the  principle  thnt  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
ooQtrary,  every  king  must  have  been  a  great  man. 

Far  from  it,  the  Merovingians  were  oftener  not  even  men.   A  veiy  strange 
phenomenon  in  this  family  is,  the  constant  aaocessioii  of  children  bom  of  other 
children.    It  seems  that  they  had  created  a  race  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
men.    Every  Merovingian  was  a  father  at  fifteen,  and  childish  at  thirty;  addict^ 
ivuia  infancy  to  bonnoless  debancfaerj',  they  lost  at  tlie  same  time,  by  habitual 
dmnketnness,  the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  of  their  minds ;  their  vices  pro- 
'ctaimed  before  hand  the  approach  of  the  a^  at  which  power  ought  to  have  been 
entrnstp*}  to  them ;  but  those  vices  incapacitated  them  from  ever  rirrivlnf^  at  it ; 
deatii  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  their  inebriety,  and  the  sceptre  passed  almost 
uninterruptedly  fixnn  one  minor  king  to  another.   It  is  to  this  rapra  snooearion  of 
.minorities  that  we  must  attribute  the  progress  of  the  new  magistracy,  that  was  at 
tiMi  ijeriod  vWiWii  near  the  throne,  wliieli  tor  a  lon^  time  divitled  the  royal  prernr^- 
tive.  -whirh  afterwards  appropriated  tlie  \\  liole  of  tliem  to  itseltj  and  which  finished 
by  dooming  to  a  clobter  the  last  branch  of  a  family  it  had  despoiled.  Unfortunately 
vitecart  iiot  Better  ecqoainted  with  the  history  of  the  mayors  of  the  paiaoe  than  of 
tiurt  of  the  kings,  and  the  events  which  arc  handed  down  tons,  do  not  snfficienily 
account  for  the  revolution  which  they  worked. 

Kings  who  lived  like  rich  indivichials  upon  the  crown  lands,  who  tmvelied  with 
their  court  from  one  castle  to  another,  to  successively  consume  their  provisions, 
were  in  need  of  a  manager  to  administer  their  fortune.  The  latin  name  of  this 
r  manager  was  major  domuM,   The  same  name  designated  the  mayors  of  the  palace ; 
80  that  we  have  universally  sousrht,  in  tliis  menial  office,  for  the  origin  of  a  judi- 
cial or  military  appointment,  the  nomination  to  which  belonged  to  the  people,  and 
not  to  the  king.    Chilperic  had  in  fact,  a  manager  of  his  house ;  such  was 
.  Mmumohu  whom  SVed^i^nda  had  put  to  death ;  but  Gregory  <dt  Tours  mentions 
"thim  bj  the  name  of  ])rcfect  of  the  palace.    Bigontha  his  daughter  had  also  a 
'.manager  to  superintend  her  journey  in  Spain  ;  this  wns  Waddon  who  afterwards 
joinedGondovald,  and  to  whom  Gregory  gives  the  name  of  major-domo.  Finally, 
ithe  title  of  major  domo  of  the  palace,  (major  domus  regice)  is  given  to  a  cotam 
^Bad^isil,  who^  towards  the  year  581,  was  made  bishop  of  Mans.'    But  it  is  not 
thus  Siat  the  same  Gregory  calls  Chrodimus,  Gogan,  and  Wandelinus,  whom  the 
Austrasians  chose  successively  to  govern  their  country  dmring  the  minority  of 
Childebert  II.  He  called  them  the  foster^&thers  or  guardians  of  the  king  {nv^tixu 
,€t  baiuluB  regU) :  the  name  of  majoiHlomo  has  mily  been  attributed  to  fhem  by 
iwriten  later  than  Gregory,  and  whose  language  is  more  mingled  with  Germanisms. 

A  jjrpnd  judgp,  a  judge  of  death,  mord-dome  or  major-domo,  was  elected,  in 
576j  m  AnaUasia,  during  the  minority  of  Childohert  TT..  to  prosen  e  peace  between 
the  proud  and  independent  lords,  whom  the  royal  authority  could  no  longer  controL 

'■   '  ^    (1)  6rt(.TtaNn.l.  4.  c  9,  ^  ^ 
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A  uiord-dome  was  also  elected  iu  Neustria  in  i>^>4,  alter  the  death  of  Chilperic,  to 
govern  the  kingdom  dnring  the  minority  of  Obtaire  II. ;  a  third  was  elected  in 
fiurgnndy  in  5i)3,  or  at  the  latest  in  596,  after  the  death  of  Gcoitran.  It  was  never 
the  wants  of  the  kiiijxs,  but  tlio  p  M'  t1,e  people  that  detorminefl  the  nomination  of 
these  great  national  olticcrs,  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  the  ro^'al  authority. 
In  barbarous  times,  crime  was  perpetrated  with  violence,  and  sword  in  hand ;  the 
guilty  were  powerfiil  men,  who  must  be  conquerctl  before  they  were  punished,  and 
Sie  office  of  judge,  and  especially  of  crand  judge,  of  the  kingdom,  was  almost 
absolutely  military.  When  a  <jro;if  <  iilprit  set  itiniself  above  the  law??,  when  lie 
braved  the  grafions,  (counts  or  duke^i),  and  the  courts  of  cities  and  ol  provinces, 
society  armed  some  one  with  a  li^t  of  killing  him,  and  it  allowed  its  agent  to 
employ  the  aid  of  all,  against  a  rebellious  member. 

The  royal  authority,  and  tliat  of  tlie  mayors  of  the  nalacc,  were  not  the  only 
authorities  that  had  experienced  great  alteration  ;  a  mucn  more  im|>ortant  revolu- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  provinces  by  tlie  strengthening  of  the  authority  oi  the 
dxJksB,  AH  those  of  Ganl  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  their  office  had  only  been 
granted  them  by  the  good  will  of  tlie  monarch,  and  it  was  always  revocable.  But 
when  a  ^rcat  lord  had  once  cstaUlishctl  liimsclf  In  a  province,  had  made  creatures, 
organised  a  militia,  and  esj)t'c  i:illy  it  he  had  u\m\v  an  alliance  with  the  bishop  and 
the  priests,  he  could  only  be  deprivcnl  of  it  by  tbrce  of  arms.  It  was  necessary 
^thor  that  the  king  himself  should  march  against  this  duke,  or  thM  at  least  he 
should  grant  a  small  army  to  the'person  who  was  intended  to  succeed  him^  and  who 
was  to  conquer  his  place.  The  ])ashalu-s  of  the  Tnrks  are  also  temporary  conces- 
sions of  tlie  Sultan ;  however  the  greater  part  of  the  pashos  do  not  now  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  from  whence  theirs  emanates. 

The  dukes,  at  the  dedine  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  each  of  them  governed 
one  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul ;  but  we  habitually  saw  in  the  empire, 
dignities  mnltiply  proportionately  as  real  strennih  diminished,  and  tlid  anticnt 
pro>inces  were  divided  into  two  or  more  duchies  to  create  a  ffe&toi'  number  of  titles. 
We  find  the  same  practice  in  the  French  monarchy ;  the  anchies  were  increased, 
and  the  provinces  always  became  less.  The  fantastic  di>isions  that  had  been  made 
in  Gaul,  among  several  ^Itrovingian  kings,  by  parcelling  tin*  antient  pro\'inces, 
had  obhged  tliem  to  renounce  the  old  names.  Tlio  new  ones  that  were  substituted 
for  them  were  taken,  sometimes  tirom  their  inhabitants,  as  the  transjiiraue  Bur- 
gnndians ;  sometimes  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as  Champagne ;  and 
sometimes  from  the  name  of  him  mr  whom  the  province  had  been  creatM,  as  the 
duchy  of  Dcntelin.  Besides,  the  geojiraphyof  tnatpi'iiod  must  necessarily  remain 
conftised,  since  it  wiis  not  then  well  known  by  tlie  governinont  tliat  had  to  use  it, 
which  in  eveiy  ti-eaty  has  always  added  to  its  complication  by  its  ignorance. 

During  the  oontinuance  of  the  fimt  zace^  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  feudality. 
The  formulas  whidi  the  monk  Marculfiis  had  collected  towards  the  year  66(^  and 
wliich  were  to  son'e  as  a  mle  for  notaries  to  draw  up  all  their  contracts,  never 
make  mention  in  cases  of  donations  or  ol"  division  of  lands,  of  roservetl  military 
service,  of  faith  and  homage,  oi"  duties,  in  fine,  of  subordination  resulting  from 
property.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  fiirmulas  incessantly  remind  us  of  the 
slavery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  p(q[»nlation.  Land  is  sold,  is  exchanged,  and  is 
transmitted  by  inheritance  or  gift,  with  all  its  houses,  its  inhabitants,  ;ind  its 
slaves.*  The  slaves  are  olten  sold  separately  from  the  land ;  we  find  a  <:reat  num- 
ber of  formulas  for  the  enfr^chisement  or  the  slaves,  but  we  find  them  also,  for 
ledudng  firee  mm  into  bondage  especially  in  compensation  fi>r  fines  whidi  xicfaor 


(2)  C«M  ietrU,  domibus,  acwlaim,  meuicifiu,  Marculix.  Mon.  jt'orm.  i.  2,  c.  14,  j>.  492,  etc. 
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men  j>aicl  on  tlioir  npcoiint."*  A  fonimla  is  even  found  for  a  pfl  oi  treelioM,  nuule 
by  a  master  to  liis  slave.  These  iormulas  vary  sis  the  proprietor  is  lioman  or 
bariwrian.  They  indicate  that  one  nation  was  m  nowise  snnjected  to  the  other  ; 
Imt  th^  also  shew  that  the  nu]nl)c  r  of  freemen  was  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
riaves;  aiul  consequently,  that  the  latter,  less  vexed  and  less  tormented  die 
Franks  tlmn  Ity  the  Romans,  had  multiplied  much  more  thnn  under  tliL-  empire. 

After  the  death  of  Gontran,  who  iiad  lett  no  son,  Ciiildebert  11.  tA>ok  possession 
of  Bor^iindj,  which  he  united  to  Austrasia,  Ids  antient  patrimony,  and  to  Aqpi- 
tania,  of  which  he  possessed  the  greater  part.  Far  from  thinking  of  calling  nis 
cousin  Clotairo  IT,  tla-n  nine  years  oM,  to  a  sliarc  in  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle, 
he  wished,  <^^^  the  contrary,  to  profit  by  an  augmentation  of  his  stronuth,  to  despoil 
absolutely  ,  tiie  king  of  iJeustria,  and  avenge  the  outrages  whicli  his  motiier  and 
hinudf  haid  received  from  Fredegonda.  The  dukes  Qointrio  and  Gondehand  were 
cfaaised  to  invade  Neostria.  That  Idngdom  was  then  governed  jointly  by 
Landeric  and  Freflejronda.  The  former,  a  valient  and  skilful  man,  who  Lad 
raised  hiniself  nt  ("hilperic's  court  :  and  whom  the  author  of  the  Exploits  of  the 
kings  of  the  Franks,  accused  \\ith  having  been  Fredegonda's  lover,  had  been 
named  mmror  of  the  palace  from  the  moment  of  her  hnsband'a  death.  He  had 
governed  rfeustria  during  Fred^ondii's  exile  at  Ronen^  and  he  was  on  a  perfi  <  tly 
gootl  mi<lcr<:tanding  with  that  nueon.  lie  took  advantage  of  the  nirrht  to  penetrate 
into  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  surprised  the  Austrasian  army,  wiiich  he  put  to 
flight  afler  great  slaughter.  The  author  of  the  often  fabiuoas  Exploits  of  tho 
Frankish  kings,  attributes,  on  this  occasion,  to  Fredegonda,  the  strategem  which 
the  traditions  of  the  Scotch  attrilMito  to  Macduff.  The  Neustrian  army,  says  he, 
concealed  itself  under  branc  lip;^  of  trees,  and  a  forest  ui  the  neigbourhood  of  Soissons 
appeared  to  move,  as  tlie  forest  of  Dimsinane.  Frede^rius,  who  henceforth 
becomes  otu*  safest  guide,  speaks  neither  of  Landeric  orof  Fred^nda;  according 
to  Itlin,  Clotaire  H.  did  all ;  Clotair^  a  child  of  nine  yean  of  age,  beat  the  enemy. 
This  is  not  incorrect,  it  is  the  summary  manner  of  expres'^ion  of  the  chnmiclers  ; 
they  always  attribute  to  the  king  what  has  been  done  by  the  kingdom.  Those  who 
have  since  appeared  have  fallen  into  strange  contradictions,  when  they  have 
attempted  to  take  in  its  literal  meaning  an  expression  almost  always  figorative, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  king  was  constantly  present  at  a  \'ictory  gained  in  his 
name  I»y  nis  lieutenant.^  The  clironicl(>i-s  tlietnsclvt-:  oftvii  give  proof  that  the 
monarch  was  not  present  at  the  place  where  they  make  liiui  obtain  a  victoiy. 

The  Franks  had  not  entirely  renounced  forei^  war,  where  their  valour  had 
sfamed  with  so  mmh  iHriUianoe ;  but  llidr  fflcpediticnis  w^  no  longer  condacted  bj 
warlike  kings,  or  fay  diiefe  of  tiieir  choice.  They  marched  nndor  the  standards  of 
tfie  dukes  of  their  province,  whom  favour  had  sometimes  raised  near  luxurious 
princes,  or  who  of^ener  oweil  tlieir  power  to  the  extent  of  their  territories;  thus 
they  had,  generally,  but  little  success.  During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  rei^i, 
Gontran  had  almost  eonatantly  waged  war  against  the  Visigoths  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Septimania,  and  always  disadvantageously.  Childehert  II.  sent  his  armies  four 
times  a^linst  the  T^iombards  of  Italy ;  they  always  retired  in  a  manner  scarcely 
honouraole.  In  5U4  a  war  against  Waroc  and  Uie  Bretons  had  no  better  issue. 
Childebert's  dukes  had  assembled  the  mifitlaof  Atutrasian  Aqidtania,  and  of  a  few 
Borgundian  counties,  to  invade  Brittaxrjr  i  hut  the  two  armies  separated  with  equal 
loas^  The  feUowing  year  a  war  against  the  Wami^  who  had  revolted  in  the 


f.T)  Selling  of  •laves,  1.  2,  f.  22,  p.  -lOe.  'EmnnnpnfioTi,  1.  1,  f.  22  ;  1.  2.  Form.  32,  S3,  31.  Redudioil 
into  servitade,  I.  2,  f.  28.   Gift  of  a  farm  imarue  from  the  Lat.  Maiuasj  to  a  stave,  1.  2,  f.  36,  n.  4a». 

(4)  Prfde^.  Scho.  Ghr.  e.  14,  499.  Geat.  leg.  Vnac  &  86^  IS  904.  Ainuui,  1. 9,  &  80^ p.  106.  Hid. 
VilM.1.16,  11.494. 
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neighbourliood  of  the  Tiiuiin^iaus,  at  last  procured  the  Frariks  the  honor  of 
gaining  a  complete  victofy.  The  nation  of  tbe  Warni  was  almost  destroyed,  and 
Its  name  is  not,  from  that  date,  to  be  found  in  history.^ 

Childehort  II.  never  conducted  his  armies ;  he  liad  scarcely  reached  the  apre  of 
manhood  when  he  began  to  pm-sue,  aixlently,  tlie  grandees  of  Austrasia  who  iiad 

foverned  the  state  during  his  minority.  Later,  our  historians  are  silent,  and  we 
now  no  more  of  him,  he  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruit  of  tlic  ]>ersecutions  he  had 
nnciaed.  In  59(5,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  perished  with  liis  wife  Faileuba  less  than 
four  voars  afler  his  uncle's  death.  It  is  susj)ected  that  tlieir  days  were  shortened 
by  poison;  and  this  crime  htis  been  attributed,  hy  writers  of  a  posterior  age  some- 
times to  Brunehaolt,  ChiIdebert*B  mother,  sometimes  to  Fredegonda  his  most  mortal 
enemj)  sometimes  to  the  remains  of  the  Anstrasian  Action,  who  had  before  been 
desirous  of  causing  his  deatli.'' 

In  fact  the  death  of  Chilperic  II.  brought  tiie  1  rankisli  nation  back  to  the  state 
to  whicii  duke  liauchingus  had  wished  to  reduce  it  a  few  years  previously.  The 
three  kingdoms  into  whidi  it  had  been  divided  had  three  cnildrm  for  their  chiefi ; 
and  the  rcfy&l  authority  which  neither  of  them  was  able  to  defend,  was  invaded  by 
the  no1>lt»s  nnd  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  Clotairc  II.,  son  of  Chilperic,  wlio  had 
Ncustria  lur  his  share,  iiad  scarcely  paf?se<l  his  eleventh  year.  Thende])ert,  eldest 
son  of  Childeber^  scarcely  ten  yeaia  old,  was  acknowledged  bv  Austrasia.  Theu- 
deric  or  Thinri  11.,  his  second  son,  under  nine  j)rears  of  age,  liad  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Bm^gondj.  But,  meanwhile  two  ambitious  queens,  bold  and  familiar  with 
crime,  endeavoured  to  assume  all  the  authority,  Fredegonda  for  her  son,  and 
Brunehault  for  her  two  grandsons  ;  in  spite  of  tlieir  talents  and  their  audacity,  the 
grandees  took  advantage  of  these  minorities  to  recover  all  their  power ;  and  three 
mayors  of  the  palace,  named  by  the  people,  Landeric  in  Nenstria,  Qnintrio  in 
Austrasia,  and  Warnachare  in  Burgundy,  joined  to  the  judiciary  prerogatives 
of  their  aj^Kuntment,  the  command  of  the  armies  and  the  administration  of  the 
state. 

Fredegonda  profitted  bj  the  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Ohildebert  II. 
by  causing  his  two  sons  to  be  attacked  without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  thus  re- 
covering Paris  and  all  the  tovms  of  the  Seine  wliich  had  been  detached  from  the 
kingdom  of  Neustria.  She  gained  a  great  victon,'  over  the  Austrasians  at  a  place 
called  Latofao,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  Afler  this 
she  went  to  establish  herselt  at  Paris  with  her  son,  Clotaire  II ;  and  she  died  tiieie 
in  tiie  following  year.  She  was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Vincent,  now  called 
St  Gormain-des-Pres,  in  the  same  grave  with  Chilperic  her  husband,  and  this  rrrave 
is  still  existiniT.  Frightftil  crimes  nave  stained  her  memory  ;  talents  erjual  to  her 
ambition,  made  her  triumph  over  uni\  ersai  hatred,  assisted  her  in  raising  herself 
after  reverses,  which  to  another  would  have  been  overwhdmin^  and  they  allowed 
her  to  die  in  peace,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  honors  and  power.  The  flattery 
which  was  heaped  on  her  by  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitier^^.  who  ^nrvived  her  a 
few  years,  shews  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  paiiegj  rics  ot  a  courtier,  a 
poet^  aud  a  priesL  Nearly  all  the  othw  historians,  on  the  contrary,  have  looked  upon 
Firedetffonda  as  a  devoted  victim,  on  whom  they  could  throw  all  the  crimes  of  which 
they  (fare  not  accuse  the  kings.'' 

Brunehault,  bad  not  less  than  Fredegonda,  the  ardent  desire  of  clothinij  herself 
with  all  the  authority,  and  she  was  not,  any  more  than  her  rival,  restrained  by 

(5)  Prcdcg.  c.  15,  p.  420.    Had.  Val.  1.  16.  p.  472. 

(6)  Ffudcg,  c.  16,  p.  420.    Paul.  Diac.  de  Ge«t.  Lanpob.  1.  4,  c.  J 2,  p.  637.    Had.  Vale*.  1.  16,  p.  477. 
Chr.  Moiasiaceos,  p.  631.    Adon.  Chr.  p.  668.    Aimoi.  Mon.  Flor.  1.  8,  c.  81,  p.  107. 

(7)  Fredcg.  e.  17,  p.  420.  Fortanati  &f.  Pict.  car.  hi«t.  1.  9,  cam.  1  et  p.  822.  Oeat.  rag.  FrUM. 
p.  B65.  Abno.  Uon. ).  8,  c.  8S,  p.  109.  Ckr.  8i.  Deajri,  1. 4,  c  10,  p.  258,  liad.  Val.  1. 16,  p.  486. 
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pity  or  conscience ;  but  she  l>a<l  to  (I041I  witli  the  nioiv  independent  of  tlio  Fmiiks, 
vith  the  Austrasians,  who  were  never  wholly  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  who, 
during  the  long  minority  of  Ghildebert,  had  ^verned  thdr  country  as  a  repub- 
Hcan  >)ligaichy«  In  598,  she  caused  Qaintno^  duke  of  Champagne,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  and  principal  chief  of  the  govemm* nt,  to  1)e  put  to  death.*  She 
undoubtedly  flattered  herself  that  the  Franks  wuuid  appoint  his  successor. 
Tbeudebert  was  nearly  thirteen  years  old ;  and,  as  she  had  given  her  son  a  wiie 
•when  he  was  scarcely  past  that  age,  she  gave  her  grandson,  Biliehilda,  a  slave^ 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  whom  she  liad  purchased  from  merchants  who  <»irried 
on  that  odioii*;  traffic,  Bilichilda,  who  happened  to  be  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  at 
once  gained  tlie  heart  of  Theudebert,  wiiom  she  caused  to  marr\-  her,  and  tlie 
respect  of  the  Austrasian  nobles ;  these,  humbled  at  the  haughtiness  of  Bnme- 
hault,  joined  them  to  obtain  her  exile,  liruneiiault,  carried  ott"  from  the  palace 
of  Metz,  was  taken  by  hw  enemies  ns  far  as  Arci«usur-Aube,  a  fnmtier  of  Aus- 
trasia  and  Burgundy,  and  theix;  slie  was  depositctl  btnnnd  the  limits  of  the  former 
kingduni,  alone,  on  loot,  without  servants,  without  money,  and  without  any  one 
being  in^mned  of  this  rapid  expedition.  She  afterwards  procured  the  bishopric  of 
Anxerre  fur  the  man  who  recdved  her  in  her  destitution,  who  discovered  her  to  be 
the  grandmother  of  two  kin^r",  and  who  took  care  to  cnndnct  hor  to  the  court  of 
'iliierrill.  at  Clialons-sur-iSaone.  Warnachaire,  mayor  of  the  pahice  of  liur- 
guiid^,  had  died  (pate  recently  ;  the  Frank,  lierthould,  who  had  bi  eii  a])|Hnnted  to 
sncoeed  him,  was  a  mild  and  prudent  man,  who  did  not  testily  any  mistrust  in 
Brundiaalt,  and  who  dlowed  her  to  gam  an  unlimited  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  her  grandson.* 

The  uiinority  of  their  kings  ought  to  have  preserved  the  Fraiiks  Irom  civil  ware, 
at  a  period  when  they  were  never  lit  up  but  by  family  interests,  and  tlic  contested 
rights  of  brothers  or  cousins.  But  tne  long  enmity  between  Bnmehault  and 
Fredegonda  had  passed  from  the  two  queens  to  the  two  people.  Mutual  offences 
had  reciprocally  cxaspernted  the  Austrasians  and  Neustrians  dniing  twenty-five 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  war,  and  Chilperic's  son  was  not  loss  odious  to  the 
Austrasian  and  Bar^undian  nobles  than  to  his  cousin  Ohildebert.  These  two 
kingdoms  became  umted,  in  the  year  GOO,  to  attack  Ncustria.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Donneilles,  uix>n  the  Ouaine,  and  that  of  Clotaire,  wa  sdefeated  with  im- 
mense loss.  AfVcr  this  battle  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
which,  foiu*  years  previously,  had  opened  their  gates  to  Fredegonda  s  army,  were 
mkedf  their  walls  knocked  down,  and  an  inmiite  number  of  inhabitants  were 
taken  into  daveiy,  or  sold  ui  the  camp  of  Theudebert  and  Thieni.  The  Neus- 
trians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  They  abandoned  to  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy all  the  cotmtry  between  tlie  Seine  and  the  Loire  as  tar  as  the  frontiers  of 
Brittany ;  the^-  delivered  to  the  Austrasians  the  duchy  of  Dcntelin,  which  ap|)eai*s 
to  have  been  situated  between  the  Seine,  the  Olse^  and  Austrasia;  and  they  only 
reserved  for  Clotaire  twelve  countries  situated  Oil  the  right  of  the  Oise,  between 
that  nxvr,  tlie  Seine,  and  the  ocean." 

The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Aqnitania  was  then  di\ided  K'tween  the  two 
brodiers.  In  ^he  most  southern  i^iait,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees, 
Novem  Fopuhmia  was  ntnated,  which  was  Ibr  some  time  exposed  to  the  invasioiis 
of  the  Basques  or  Gascons.   This  people^  piobsbly  of  a  race  foreign  to  Europe, 


<A)  Tni,  Sell.  e.  18  et  10,  p.  420  x  e.  8S.  p.  424.  Had.  Yd.  1. 16.  p.  496.  Ooiatiitt,  ad  urn.  599.  wko 
■acsthis  (kbalous  irritsl,  relics  upon  a  histnry  of  the  bishops  of  Anxcrrc. 

(B)  Kredeg.  c.  20,  p.  420.  IlaJ.  Val.  I.  10,  p.  503.  It  is  however  protciblr,  tV.at  (he  eity  of  Soisaons 
remiiocd  Ootairc's  capital,  although  it  is  situated,  with  the  whole  of  it^  rouiUv,  011  t)ic  left  of  the  Oi^i' ;  Imtthe 
hutoritot  of  tb«  time  W  ntm  mcb  mvft,  and  their  dcicriptiou  confuse  what  they  ought  to  e]acid«te. 
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and  which"difl«ml  from  aU  its  ncichboim,  as  much  by  its  physical  constitution  as 
by  its  language,  had  xnnltiplied  in  KaTarre  and  Giiipuscou,  beyond  the  Pyrenees ; 

thev  had  passed  these  mountains  about  tlic  year  587,  iiii.I  formed  some  establish- 
ments in  Beam  and  the  ('(miitry  ol'  Souli-.  Tlicy  tlioii  extended  tlieir  conqnests 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  braving  botii  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  tiie 
generals  of  Gontran  and  those  of  Recared."  About  the  year  602,  the  neighbour- 
ing dokes,  who  were  created  by  Theudebert  and  Hiierri,  gauied  some  advuntanes 
over  the  Gascon^.  They  did  not,  liowever,  endeavour  to  drne  them  froni  the 
provinces  wherein  tins  warhlie  people  liad  estabhshed  itself;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  rei^mring  that  the  Gascons  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  that  they  should  acknowledge  a  duke^  called  Genialis,  whom  the  sons  <^  Chil- 
debert  gave  them.' 

Brunehault  was  tlien  endeavouring  to  establish  her  authority  in  the  kinirdoin  of 
Burgundy ;  the  inhabitants  accustomed  to  obedience  during  the  long  reign  of 
Gontran  rensted  her  less  than  the  Aitttraaans  had  done ;  nevertheless,  the  patri- 
cian yEgila,  who  had  conducted  Gontran's  armies,  opposed  h^  nsurnations ;  she 
caused  him  to  be  aiTested  and  put  t(t  death,  and  she  confiscated  liis  property, 
although  he  was  not  accused  of  anv  crime.    At  the  fame  time,  to  jirevent  her 

frandson,  Thierri,  {rom  occupying  fiiniself  with  public  aiikirs,  she  herself  contii- 
uted  to  hitoidcate  him  with  voluptuousness,  ana  to  sniround  him  with  mhtresses. 
The  courtiers,  whose  credit  augments  with  the  vices  of  princes,  seconded  her  with 
all  their  skill.  In  002,  Thierri  was  scareely  fifteen  yean  old,  when  one  of  his 
TO i. stresses  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  was  named  Sigebert,  He  had  a  second 
in  603,  a  tnird  in  ()04,  to  w  hom  he  gave  the  names  of  Chiidebert  and  Corbus.'** 
Bnmehaalt,  on  her  side^  did  not  renounce  the  vices  which  she  racouraged  in  others. 
She  had  been  thirty-six  years  married  to  Sigebert ;  she  must,  thorefore,  in  002, 
have  been  at  least  fifty  years  old  ;  but  froui  her  youth  she  had  coiitracted  a  habit 
of  gallantry  which  she  would  not  renounce  ;  and  queens  find  lovers  u  lung  time 
after  the  wives  of  their  subjects  have  ceased  to  near  their  charms  mentioned. 
Brunehault's  was  a  Gaul,  or  Boma%  named  Protadins,  whom  all  the  court  reffuxled 
as  the  real  director  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  who  felt  her  attractions  dedinin^ 
compensated  by  the  grcatrio><  of  her  gifts  for  what  she  luid  lost  in  beauty.  Slie 
raised  him  rapidly  to  ilie  highest  honors.    Wandelmar,  duke  of  Transjiirane  Bur- 

rdy,  having  died  in  604,  she  gave  him  that  duchy  with  the  city  of  Salins,  and 
added  to  it  the  dignity  of  patrician,  vacant  since  ^gila's  death.  To  all  these 
honors  she  was  desirous  also  to  add  the  mayoralty  of  the  palac  e  of  Burgundy. 
That,  first  di<niity  in  the  kingdom,  was  occupied  by  the  Frank,  Injrthoald,  a  man 
of  regular  morals,  wise,  prudent,  brave  in  comisel,  and  a  faithful  observer  of  his 
word.  To  get  rid  of  him,  she  eave  him  the  appointment  to  receive  the  tributes 
of  the  towns  of  the  Seine,  which  had  been  recently  taken  away  from  Clotaire  II.,  and 
which  regretted  ha\  ing  been  detached  from  Neustria.  Berthoald  took  only  three 
hundred  men  with  him  for  tlii?  dangerous  mission,  and  Brunehault  is  suspected  of 
having  secretly  informed  Landeric,  mayor  of  Neustria,  of  the  road  that  Berthoald 
followed,  and  the  weakness  of  his  escort.  Landeric  hastOy  anembled  an  army, 
which  the  Neustrians  joined  eagerly.  Olotaire  U.  was  then  abopt  twenty  years 
old,  and  it  seems  that  he  eould  liave  commanded  it  himself,  but  Landeric  was  not 
desirous  of  making  him  renounce  the  voluptuousness  of  which  lie  ])artook  in  his 
palace ;  he  prefered,  taking  with  him  his  son  Meroveus,  who  was  scarcely  more 
than  fimr  years  of  age.  ^I%at  was  die  age  at  whidi  the  kings  were  fit  for  mayors 
of  ^e  palace ;  older,  they  could  not  have  any  wiU  of  their  own,  they  might  gain 


(8)  Greg.  Tnron.  I.  9,  c.  7.  p.  236.    Hist.  LiogM.  I.  6,  c.  58,  p.  809. 
(9)  Fredg.  c.  21.  p.  481.   Hist.  Lang.  L  6.  c.  82,  p.  321.  (10)  Fredcg.  Chr.  e.  91,  U,  p.  421. 
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the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  and  care  was  taken  to  remove  tlieui  ixom  the 

Landeric,  with  the  Neustrian  army,  invaded  the  countries  situated  hetween  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire:  the  inhabitants,  who  supported  rorrrettiii|Crly,  tJie  liur^ndian 
yoke,  ennerly  opened  their  rr.ites  to  hiin.  l^erthoald,  suriirised  by  this  nniversal 
rising,  had  not  time  to  fly  to  Orleans,  and  ^>iace  himself  in  safety  within  the  walla 
of  that  city.  At  this  news  his  master,  Thierri,  assembled  an  army  to  deUver  liim. 
The  Burtriuidians  met  the  Neustrians  near  Etampes,  on  Christmas-daj,  in  the 
renr  GO 4.  I^rthoald  bad  joined  his  king,  and  rnnducted  the  vanjnrnnrd,  crossed 
the  little  river  Loe,  facing  the  enemy  :  he  was  attacked  on  the  other  side,  by 
Landeric,  before  he  had  been  rejoined  by  the  botly  of  the  army ;  his  vanguard 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  lie  was  killed  in  the  battle.  But  when  the  remainder  of 
the  Bnrgundians  had  passed  the  ford,  they  in  their  turn  found  themselves  the 
strongest  ;  the  Neustrian  army  was  defeated  with  gi*eat  slaughter;  Landeric  was 
put  to  flight ;  the  infant  Meroveus  was  made  prisoner,  and  it  is  behe^  ed  that 
Bronehault  put  him  to  death.  Thierri  rccoverea  the  towns  of  the  Seine  that  had 
revolted,  he  entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror,  when  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Com- 
peigne  between  him  and  Clotaire       and  the  two  armies  were  disbanded.'* 

However,  Brunehault's  desires  were  satisfied ;  she  had  hiiiniHateti  the  son  of 
her  anticnt  enemy  ;  she  had  caused  the  death  of  the  mayor  of  the  palac^  whose 
place  she  coveted,  and,  by  her  personal  credit,  and  that  of  her  grands^  who, 
as  he  approached  the  age  of  manhood,  acquired  more  influence  over  the  elections, 
slie  cansed  the  office  of  mayor  to  be  offered  to  Protadius.  The  latter,  Fredegarius 
tells  us,  had  as  much  bravery  as  he  had  vice,  but  his  rapacity  was  extreme,  he 
spared  no  one.  lie  not  only  proposed  to  enricii  himself,  but  to  till  the  coffers  of 
tne  exchequer.  He  aimed,  especially,  at  raining  the  great,  by  unjust  lawsuits 
and  confiscations,  and  in  this  respect,  his  policy  accorded  with  his  cupiditj ;  he 
was  desirous  tn  anfrment  either  liis  own  anthority,  or  that  of  tlie  throne,  to  canse 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  faniilit'S,  which,  by  their  jtower  or  riches,  could  give 
umbrage  to  him,  and  thus  make  sure  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  dispute  the 
place  which  he  occupied.  He  in  iact  ruined  many ;  no  one  had  jet  rendered  htm< 
self  so  odious  to  the  Bnr<:undians.'^ 

It  wn«  not  h>iiL'  heff)re  he  felt  the  effects  of  this  hatred.  Brunehault,  who 
conld  not  tbrgive  an  injurv.  humed  with  passion  at  Theudebert*s  having  permitted 
her  expulsion  from  Aquitunia ;  she  pressed  Thierri  to  revenge  her  u^aiubt  his 
brother;  she  assured  him  that  he  alone  had  the  right  of  his  fiiniei^s  heritage ;  for 
Iheurlebert  instead  of  being  tibe  Son  of  Childebert  and  Faileuhii,  as  he  boasted, 
was  oidy  the  son  of  a  gardener,  a  lover  of  his  motlier's  ;  she  never  ceased  seeking 
pretexts  to  exasj)erate  him  agtiinst  his  brother,  and  she  succeeded  at  last  in  deter- 
mining this  prince,  then  nineteen  years  old,  who  was  never  distinguished  by  his 
prodence,  to  assemble  the  Buigundian  armies  for  the  attack  of  Anstrasia :  hnt 
Thierri  found  among  his  subjects,  a  resistance  which  he  had  not  expected.  This 
causeless  war  apj)eared  to  them  as  nu'nous  for  the  nation  as  it  was  shaniefid  for 
the  royal  family.  The  army  assembled  at  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  a  palace  of  the  king  s, 
which  afterwards  became  famous,  sent  its  captains  to  Thierri,  to  beg  him  to 
remain  at  peace  with  his  brother.  Ftotadius,  who  alone  opposed  this  national 
wish,  insisted  on  battle  being  given.  Tlic  Franks  were  not  accustomed  to  such  a 
resistance  on  the  part  of  their  cJu'efs :  they  revolted;  they  demanded  that  Prota- 
dius, who  was  then  in  the  king  s  pavilion,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them ;  and 


(11)  Fredeg.  Chr.  e.  34.  p.  421.    Had.  Vtl.  I.  16,  p.  523. 

aa)  Fredeg.  c.  25.  ?R,  p.  422.  Gt-t  r.  Franc,  c.  37,  p.  565.  Hadr.  Vai.  1. 16,  p.  626. 
08)  Fredeg.  Ep.  c.  )>&,  p.  422.    Had.  \alc».  1.  it»,  p.  ob7. 
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thev  cried  that  it  was  better  for  one  to  die,  than  to  expose  so  many  brave  warriors 
to  aeath|  for  his  sake.    Tliicrri,  remained  in  his  twit,  not  thinking  how  foniiidable 

was  the  sedition  :  ho  rhariicd  oni'  (jf  liis  officers,  nanud  Uiu  ileiio,  to  <xo  to  the 
inbuigents  and  summon  tlicm  to  dis|H*rbe.  But  l^ncileno  partuok  ot  the  universal 
hatred  of  the  nation  against  the  favourite.  Being  come  to  the  furious  soldiers,  he 
Mid  to  them,  ^Tbe  lord  Thierri  orders  that  Protadius  be  nut  to  death.''  At  the 
moment  of  the  rising,  Prntadins  ivas  in  the  Jdof^i  tent,  where  he  was  playing  at 
tables  v,  ith  Petor,  liis  first  physician  ;  where  he  remained  from  that  monu  nt  as  the 
safest  asylum.    But,  when  the  soldiers  had  heard  Uncileno,  thev  cut  tJie  king  s 

EvUion  with  thdr  swords,  and  rushing  in  from  all  sides^  they  killed  Frotadius  at 
t  feet.   Thierri,  filled  with  fright,  made  peace  with  his  brodier,  and  the  two 
armies  returned  to  their  horaes.'^ 

Claudius,  a  T?oman,  was  in  ()06,  appointed  to  succeed  Protadius  in  tlie  ofHce  of 
mayor  of  the  palace.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  first  appointment  in  the  king- 
dom, supreme  direction  of  justice  and  war,  was  twice  successively  confideil,  by 
the  conquering  Franks  to  the  conquen^  Gauls.  It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the 
latter  was  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  kiiii^s  ac  puvi  fl  over  the 
electors.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  had  always  the  advaiitaize  over  the  i'ranks  in  the 
arts  of  intrigue  j  they  knew  better  thau  the  barbarians  how  to  Hatter,  serve,  and 
humble  themselves;  and  every  time  that  favor  was  the  reward  of  baseness 
thc^  were  sure  to  oljtain  it,  Olaudius  was  not,  however,  unworthv  of  the  rank 
which  Thiiiii  and  Ihunehault  procured  for  him.  lie  Avns,  snys  Fredegarius,  a 
prudent  man,  agreeable  in  his  conversation,  of  prove<l  valour,  full  of  patience,  and 
good  counsel,  instructed  hy  the  stud\'  of  polite  literature,  a  keeper  of  liis  word,  and 
one  who  sought  every  body's  friendship.  J3is  extreme  corpulence  alone  was  hurtM 
to  his  activity.  Instracted  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  he  endeavoured  to 
please  those  wliom  Protadius  had  oflcnded.'''  lie  did  not,  however,  conceal  those 
who  had  caused  his  death,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  tjueen.  Uncileno,  who,  by 
felsifying  the  words  of  the  king,  had  pronounced  his  sentence  of  death,  had  one 
of  his  feet  cut  off,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  The  patrician  Vulfius, 
who  had  contributed  equally  to  his  loss,  was  put  to  death  at  Favernay,  by  order  of 
the  king;  and  Richomer,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  was  appointed  patrician  in  his  place.'" 

The  Burgundiau  lords  had  flattered  themselves  with  bein<r  able  to  restrain  the 
empire  that  Bmnehault  exereised  OTnr  her  grandson,  by  iilvin^  hhn  a  lawfiil  wife. 
They  engaged  her  to  ask,  throiigfa  her  ambassadors,  l-^rmemberga,  daughter  of 
Wittcric,  who,  in  603,  had  been  placed  by  tlie  \'isi^oths  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  wlio  occupied  it  until  610.  Tliierri  bound  himself  to  discard  his  mistresses, 
and  never  to  degrade  bis  new  s|K>use.  She  was  presented  to  him  at  Chalous-sur- 
Sadne ;  but  Bronehault,  in  concert  with  Theudelana,  sistca*  of  Thinri,  nndertook 
the  tadc  of  undoing  this  foreigner.  She  persuaded  her  grandson  nevor  to  approach 
her,  and  af^er  iiavin-^  loaded  her  with  mortification,  slie  sent  her  away  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  AvithliolJinrr  the  dowry  wliich  Erniembertia  had  brought.  A  short  war 
between  the  V  isigoths  and  the  Burgundians  was  the  result.  The  two  nations, 
however,  did  not  attach  a  great  interest  to  this  femily  quarrd.  It  was  hat  by 
d^rees  that  they  could  be  brou^t  to  sacrifice  their  blood  and  proi^perity  for  mis- 
understandings to  wlilch  they  were  absolute  Btranfjcrs.'^ 

Bronehault,  who  governed  Thierri  through  his  mistresses,  not  only  feared  a 
lawfiil  wife ;  she  also  leaxed  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who,  after  having  reproached 
her  of  her  immorality,  woold  only  reconcile  her  with  heaven,  on  condition  that  she 


(U)  Fredej;.  c.  27.  p.  422.    Had.  Val.  1. 17,  p.  629. 

(15)  Fred«g.  c  28,  u.  423.   Had.  VaL  1.  17,  p.  583.  (16)  fnitg.  c  29,  p.  438. 

(17)  Meg.  t.  80, 81,  p.  488.  Hkt.  Lang.  1.  «,  c  88,  p.  821. 
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should  submit  without  resene  to  the  wishes  of  the  chui'eh.  St.  Didier,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  had  oontribated  to  the  manii^  of  Thierri ;  he  had  exhorted  him  to  send 

away  his  mistresses,  and  he  liad  especially  eiidea\'oured  to  teuaove  him  from  the 
cbmination  of  Bninehault,  whose  enmity  ho  had  befoi*o  experienced.  The  qaeeo, 
in  concert  witli  ilridius,  bLdiop  of  Lyon,  asked  three  counts  attached  to  her  court 
to  rkl  her  of  an  inoommodioos  prelate.  St.  DidieTi  on  returning  to  Lyon  to  his 
bishopric,  was  attacked  at  the  passage  of  Chalaronne  and  stoned  to  death,  the 
22iid  <»f  ^far,  607,  on  the  ver}'  spot  where  a  villaffe  now  exists  bearint^  his  name* 
This  saint,  the  victim  to  a  court  intrigue,  has  swelled  the  catalorrnc  of  martyrs.'* 

Another  sain^  who  also  experienced  the  enmity  of  Brunehault,  caused  her  more 
noeannessy  hecanae,  protected  bj  his  high  reputation^  he  feared  the  queen's 
violence  less.  This  was  (Julomban,  a  native  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  who,  with  a 
dozen  monks,  had  come  into  Gaul,  to  preach  the  reformation  of  tlie  reliixious  orders. 
\Miilst  the  Saxons  had  almo<?t  absolutely  destroyed  christianit}-  in  Ennjland, 
Ireland  iiud  preserveii  the  instruction  which  she  had  received  from  tiie  Komans ; 
its  very  iaoUition  had  given  it  new  activity  in  study,  and  there  came  from  it,  in  that 
centur)',  a  ^reat  many  saints,  superior  both  b^  their  knowledge  and  sterling  piety, 
to  tlio^e  wlio  then  so  easily  obtained  this  title  in  tlic  other  parts  of  tlio  West. 
Coiomban  had  conu-  into  (  faul  about  the  year  585 ;  he  had  founded  in  the  Yosges 
two  convents,  at  Fontaine  and  Anegray ;  he  afterwards  founded  another  at 
Lnzeoi],  also  in  the  Yosges ;  he  likewise  founded  one  at  St.  Gall,  to  which  he 
appointed  as  superior  the  saint  of  that  ntun^  like  him,  an  Irishman,  and  his 
diseij)le.  The  kinirs,  the;  nobility,  and  the  people,  equally  venerated  him;  all 
deposited  immense  riches  in  his  hands,  whicli  he  consecrated  to  these  reli|;^ous  esta- 
blishments. St.  Coiomban,  called  to  the  court  of  Thierri,  preached  theore  agunst 
the  incontinence  of  the  king,  he  reproached  him  for  his  contempt  of  his  wife,  and 
the  irregular  litie  he  led  in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses.  This  was  attacking 
Brunehault  herself,  who  had  encouraged  her  grandson  in  all  his  excesses.  Coiom- 
ban had  not  moderated  his  exhortations.  He  had  refused  his  blessing  to  the  king's 
children,  because  they  were  bom  in  sin;  he  had  refused  a  royal  banqnet  that  had 
been  offered  him,  breaking  the  chaUces  and  spilling  the  wine  upon  the  gn>nnd»  as 
coming  from  the  im J )ure  hands  of  an  ail'tltrn-r :  lie  had,  in  a  letter,  tlireatcncd 
Thierri  with  excommunication,  by  utterinnf  tJie  most  violent  expressions  airainst 
him.  These  were  the  letters  verberibm  pienan  (full  of  scourges)  as  the  monk 
Jonasy  his  disci  pie,  and  who  has  written  his  life,  expresses  himself.  Thierri^  unitated 
as  he  was,  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  procure  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom for  this  saint,  he  only  ordered  that  lie  should  be  dragged  from  his  convent  ;md 
taken  ])ack  to  Ireland.  The  officers  who  executed  these  orders,  and  to  whom 
Brunciiauit  is  accused  of  having  given  severer  ones,  dared  only  approach  the  holy 
man  on  their  knees.  The  journey  of  Coiomban  and  Lnxeuil  to  the  sea  was  akind 
of  triumph :  so  penetrated  were  the  people  ^^  itli  admiration  for  his  holin888|  and 
so  firmly  did  they  believe  that  he  had  the  gift  of  }>i  n]i}u'(  >  and  working  miracles ! 
Once  arrived  on  the  lands  of  Clotaire  II.  he  commuudud  the  king,  instead  of 
obeying  him  any  more ;  and  renouncing  his  retirni  to  Ireland,  he  took  his  way 
tfarongh  Austrasia}  where  Theodebert  shewed  him  no  less  respect  and  deference : 
he  passed  from  there  into  Lombardy,  and  he  at  last  founded,  at  Bobbicy  the  oouTent 
and  town  where  ho  cn(li'<l  liis  days,  the  20th  of  November,  615,'® 

Biiichilda  governed  1  heodebert  in  concert  with  the  nobles  of  Austrasia.  She 
supported  with  decency,  says  Fredcgarius,  tin  simplicity  of  her  hoshandy  which  was 


(18)  Fredeg.  c.  82,  p.  423.    ViU  Sancti  Daidcrii  ab  aDonymo  fere  cooevo,  t.  8,  p.  485. 

(19)  Frodes.  e.  p.  425.  Vita  Sane  Columb.  a  Jona,  Monac.  BoUrnun,  f«n  eouK  acripta.  Scr.  Fr. 
i.  8,  p.  47C.   VHa  Sum.  GalU,  p.  474.  Aimoiiu,  1.  3,  c.  02,  04,  p.  119.  H«nnMUii  Gmtoieti,  p.  8M. 
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but  a  few  degrees  reAioved  fixnn  imbecility.  Bruiiehault,  who  flattered  herself  perw 
haps  that  she  would  recover  oyer  her  the  aacendancy  which  her  superior  dignity  and 
age  ought  to  give  her,  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Austrasian  queen,  u|>ou  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  kiiif];^donis,  in  which  she  would  ■settle  all  the  differeiTce<<  between 
the  two  brotliers ;  but  tlie  Austrasian  nobl^  advised  liilichilda  not  to  repair  tliither. 
This  princess  who  seemed  equally  dear  to  the  kins  and  to  the  nation,  was  a  short 
time  after  a  victim  of  the  brutal  inconstancy  of  her  husband.  Theodebert,  who 
"was  supposed  to  be  scarcely  able  to  have  a  tliontiht  or  a  wish,  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  namerl  Tlieudecliilda,  and  in  order  to  marry  her,  he  caused  Bilichilda 
liis  wife  to  be  killed  in  610.'* 

Abont  the  same  epoch  war  was  renewed  between  the  two  brothers.  Gliildebert 
had,  at  his  death,  detached  Alsace  from  Austrasia  in  order  to  unite  it  to  Buignndy, 
Thicrri's  portion  :  tins  parcelling  was  contrary  to  geographical  convenience,  and  to 
the  history  of  the  people.  The  Atistrasians  demanded  that  Alsace  should  be  re- 
turned to  them.  The  grandees  oi'  the  two  kingdoms  agrectl  however,  that  this 
controversy  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  armed  nation ;  that  each 
king  should  repair,  accompanietl  by  ten  thousand  Franks^  to  Selts,  upon  the  Rhin^ 
m  order  that  tne  differences  of  the  two  kiiiixdom??  should  be  decided  by  tfn  ir  vote, 
liut  the  Austrasians,  instead  of  arriving  to  the  number  of  ton  thousand,  rej)aired 
thither  in  so  great  a  crowd,  in  the  suit  of  Theodebert,  that  Thierri  was  obliged  to 
submit.   He  signed  a  new  treaty,  whereby  Alsace,  Suntgaw  and  Thnrgaw  were 

f'ven  np  to  Austrasia.  Whilst  he  was  still  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  the 
leraanni.  sniijects  of  Austrasia,  who  iiilialiited  the  country  which  we  now  cull 
German  Switzerland,  invaded  Transjurune  Burgundy  or  iiomande  Switzerland : 
they  ravaged  the  vicinity  o£  the  Avenches,  and  flJl  the  country  situate  between  the 
lakes  of  Geneva  and  !Neuchatel.  The  counts  of  this  country,  Abbelin  andj  Herpin, 
marched  against  them,  with  what  militia  tliey  could  assemble ;  but  they  were 
defeated  after  a  very  murderous  battle  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  of  the  Avenches 
was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  all  the  iiihabitiints  whom  the  Alemanni  could  seize 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  this  incursion  of  fellow-citizens  was  aooompanud 
by  all  the  calamities  which  could  result  from  an  invasion  of  barbarians.^^ 

The  two  hrothers  had  however  separated  apparently  reconciled ;  hut  Thierri, 
irritated  by  the  concessions  that  had  been  retpiired  of  him,  and  the  affronts  which 
he  had  received,  the  following  year  proposed  to  his  cousin,  Clotaire  II.  an  alhance 
against  his  brother.  The  three  pnnces  had  quite  outgrown  infancy,  and  they 
were  of  that  age  which  was  most  ach  antageous  to  acouire  influence  over  a  soldiery 
who  only  esteemed  a  alour.  It  might  be  supposc^l,  therefore,  that  kings  twent}-- 
five  years  <>1'!  had  not  yet  had  time  to  disgust  the  nation  with  their  vices,  or  to 
fatigue  it  \Mth  tlieii*  crimes.  Clotaire  II.,  although  he  was  reduced  to  a  kingdom 
of  no  great  extent,  could  neverthdess  be  a  fisrmidable  enemy,  because  all  die 
provinoea  separated  from  Nenstria  were  desirous  of  returning  to  his  dominion. 
Thierri  proniisod  Clotaire,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which  he  aske*!  of  him, 
the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Dentelin,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to 
Austrasia,  and  which  probably  extended  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  as  far 
as  the  very  gat^  of  Soissons.*'' 

"The  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  month  of  March,"  says  Fredegarius, 
**  the  king  Thierri  assembled  an  anny  at  Langres,  from  all  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom,  and  led  it  through  Andeiot,  after  having  taken  the  castle  oi  Nez  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  i&  tofwn  of  TouL  There  Thewtebert,  having  come  to 
meet  him  with  the  Austrasian  anny,  he  gave  them  battle  on  the  plain  of  Toul; 

(Sfl)  Meg.  c  86,  p.  424 :  e.  87.  p  4?7  (21)  fnitg. «.  87«  p.  487. 

(22)  Frcdeg.  c.  37,  p.  427. 
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Thicrri  was  A-ictorious  over  Tlieudebert,  and  overthrew  his  aniiy :  in  tins  battle 
the  Franks  lost  too  great  a  muhitiulc  of  valiant  men.  Theudebert  having  turned 
his  back,  crossed  the  ten-itory  of  Metz,  jmssed  through  the  Vosges,  and  continuing 
his  flight,  arrived  at  Cologne.  Tliierri  followed  him  closely  witii  his  army.  As 
he  approached  Mayence,  a  holv  man,  bishop  of  that  t<3wn,  tlie  ajMjstolic  Leonesius, 
went  to  meet  liim.  lie  hatetl  the  folly  of  Tiieudel>ert,  he  was  desirous  of  the 
success  of  Thierrv,  and  he  said  to  him  :  Finish  what  iliou  hast  commenced^  for 
thij  utility  requirelh  that  thou  shouldest  penetrate  to  the  cause  of  this  evil.  Listen  to 
a  popular  falls :  The  wolf  having  one  day  ascended  the  mountain^  when  his  sons 
began  to  hunt,  he  called  them  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  mount  and  said  to  them : 
as  far  as  your  eyes  can  extend,  on  whatever  sid^  you  may  turn  them  on  that  plainy 
you  have  no  friends,  unless  it  be  a  small  number  of  beings  of  your  species.  There- 
fore finish  what  thou  hast  commenced"^ 

It  appears  that  the  apologue  of  the  holy  man,  if  it  had  any  meaning,  ought  to 
have  taught  the  whelp  to  spare  his  brother,  the  only  being  of  his  species.  It  is 
however  not  thus  that  Leonesius  meant^  or  Thierri  understood  it.  He  [>ersuaded 
himself  that  the  king  of  men,  like  that  of  the  forest,  had  no  friends,  had  no 
brothers.  "Thierri,"  continues  Fredegarius,  "  having  crossed  Artlennes,  reached 
Tolbiac  with  his  army  :  Theudebert,  with  the  Saxons,  the  Thuringians,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tnms-Khinish  nations,  which  he  had  been  able  to  assemble, 
marched  against  Thicrri,  and  again  gjive  him  battle,  at  Tolbiac.  We  are  assured 
that  neither  the  Franks  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity,  hatl  ever  fought  so  bloody 
a  battle.  In  fact,  there  was  such  a  massacre  of  both  armies,  that  the  battaUons, 
in  closing  against  each  other  for  the  combat,  had  not  lefl  space  enou^rh  to  admit  of 
the  dead  falling  to  the  ground,  but  tlie  dead  bodies  pressed  one  against  the  other, 
remained  upriglit  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  However,  Thierri  again  conquered 
Theudebert,  for  God  raarchetl  with  him,  and  the  army  of  the  latter  was  mowed  by 
the  sword  from  Tolbiac  to  Cologne.  In  certain  places  the  dead  entirely  covered 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  same  day  Thieni  reached  Cologne,  and  found  there 
all  the  treasures  of  Theudebert.  He  sent  Berthaire,  his  chamberlain,  in  pursuit 
of  Theudebert,  wlio  was  flying  beyond  the  Khine,  accompanied  by  a  few  j>erson8. 
The  former  pursuing  him  with  dihgence  reached  him  and  pmsented  him  to  Thierri 
stripped  of  nis  royal  robes.  Thierri  gave  the  spoils  to  lierthaire,  all  his  royal 
equipage  and  his  hoi-se,  but  he  sent  Theudebert  loaded  with  chains  to  Chalons." 
Fredegarius  does  not  stop  to  inform  us  what  became  of  him  :  a  king,  a  prisoner, 
had  in  his  eyes  already  ceased  to  Uve.  The  chronicle  of  St.  Benignus,  relates,  that 
Brunehault  cause<l  him  at  first  to  be  ordjuned  a  priest,  that  a  short  time  after  she 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  "  Bv  the  ortlers  of  Thierri  a  soldier  seized  the  foot 
of  a  son  of  Theudebert,  yet  a  child,  named  Meroveus,  and  l)eat  him  against  a 
stone  till  he  had  dashe<l  out  his  brains.'"* 

After  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  and  of  the  massacre  of  Theudebert  and  his  family, 
all  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  subnntted  to  Thierri  II.  This  kingdom  was  the  one 
wherein  the  nobles  affected  the  greatest  independence,  and  in  which  the  power  of 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  was  strongest.  Theudebert,  had  put  no  bounds  to  their 
usurpations ;  and  although  he  had  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  was  not  out 
of  tutelage  :  the  progress  of  age  had  thrown  a  greater  light  u|X)n  his  incapacity, 
and  the  murder  oi  his  wife  Bilichilda,  the  only  act  of  liis  reign  which  proceeded 


(C)  Fredeg.  Sch.  c  38,  p.  428.  Aimoiniu  and  Valetins.  in  commeotnig  on  Fredegarios,  hod  both  beard 
tkat  Leonisiua  advised  Thierri  to  get  rid  of  hia  brother.  (Aimoini.  1.  3,  c.  97,  p.  114.  Had.  Val.  I.  17.  p.  553.) 

(D)  Fredeg.  c.  38,  p.  428.  Chr.  Moissiac.  p.  651.  Gcst.  reg.  Franc,  c.  88,  p.  665.  Aimoini,  1.  3, 
c.  97,  p.  116.  Herman,  conlr.  p.  826.  Had.  Val.  1.  17.  p.  655.  All  say  that  Thiem  caased  his  brother  to 
be  pot  to  death ;  but  they  do  not  agree  npou  the  rircninstancea ;  some  speak  of  another  of  Thcudebert's  aona, 
«Jkd  Clotaire,  abo  pat  to  death,  and  of  a  daughter  who  lived. 
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from  his  own  will,  had  ieit  liini  stili  more  unprovid^  with  advice.  iVs  a  successor 
to  Quintrio^  mayor  of  ilie  palace  at  the  commtticemeiit  of  his  reign,  the  Austr»* 
sians  had  given  Gundol^  who  perhaps  also  perished  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac. 
After  his  death,  Radoti  govcTnc(f  the  kingdom.  Other  lords  particlnrited  wltli  tlio 
mayor  in  the  conduct  of  aifaii  s,  and  amonij  these  we  begin  to  remaik  the  aneesloi^ 
of  the  Carloviiigian  house,  namely,  Aniulius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Metz, 
and  Pepin  the  elder.  We  are  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  they 
exerdsed  in  the  provinces  subnutted  to  their  government ;  but  we  shall  not  be 
long  before  we  see  that  their  power  was  better  established  than  that  of  their 
monarch.^ 

Whilst  Thierri  subjii rented  Austrasia,  Clotaire  XL,  without  ha\'inr'  taken  any 
part  in  the  war  against  Theudcl>crt,  was  taking  possession  of  the  da<»iy  of  Den- 
telin.  Thierri  pretended  that  it  had  been  promised  him  as  a  reward,  as  the  price 
of  an  active  assistance,  not  a  timid  ncutmlity.  The  king  of  Neustria  had  no  rialit 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  Burgiindians.  He  forgot  his  weak- 
ness and  the  reniect  whidi  he  owed  to  the  most  powerful  king  of  all  the  remainder 
of  Gaul,  when  ne  aiTogated  to  himself  a  rewara  instead  of  waiting  fur  the  geno- 
rosity  of  liIs  ally.  Tlie  f(^)mier  who  had  not  spared  liis  own  Itrfjtlier,  ilid  not  intend 
to  shew  more  compassion  to  hi.'?  cousin.  Tliierri  caused  Clotaire  to  be  summoned 
to  evacuate  the  new  duciij  of  Dentelin  :  as  he  tlid  not  obey,  orders  were  given  to 
ftBsemble  the  Anstrasian  and  Bargundian  armies,  and  Thierri  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  their  head  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Metz,  of  dysenteiy.  BrunenatiU 
has  been  since  accusctl,  again??t  all  probability,  of  having  poisoned  him.  She 
happened  to  be  tlien  at  Metz,  with  Tiiierri's  four  sons,  and  endeavoured  to  cause 
the  eldest  one,  Sigebert,  to  bo  acknowledged  the  successor  to  his  father ;  but  the 
army  which  ^niierri  was  to  conduct,  had  dispersed  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and 
the  queen  who  had  so  long  governed  the  Franksy  felt  that  her  shaking  throne  was 
about  to  fall.** 

Sigebert,  Childebert,  Corbus,  and  Merovcus,  sons  of  Thierri  IL,  were  then 
aged  eleven,  ten,  nine,  and  six  years.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  it 
appears  that  they  ought  to  have  divided  the  inheritance  of  their  father,  and  that 
their  youth  ought  to  nave  rendered  them  dearer  to  the  grandees,  instead  of  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  succession.  But  Austrasia,  where  their  grandfather 
had  conducted  them,  detested  Brunehault,  Thierri,  and  his  children.  The  first 
feur  years  previoosy  Imd  been  ignominioosly  driven  m>m  the  kin<;doni ;  the  seotxid 
had  subjugated  the  Austrasians  only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  two  bloody  battles. 
Several  of  these  to  avoid  an  odious  yoke,  now  called  Clotaire  II.  of  tfieir  own 
accord.  Arnulfiis  and  Pepin,  those  two  dukes  in  ^\ho^l  tlu'  Carlovingian  race 
commences,  enteral  into  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Neustria,  and  offered 
him  the  crown.  Brunehanit  was  infinrmed  of  diese  intrigues,  and  in  <Mrder  to 
resist  the  son  of  her  mortal  enemy,  she  felt  that  she  onght  not  to  allow  the  kmg- 
dom  of  her  grandson  to  he  divided. 

The  Germanic  nations  heyond  the  Kliine,  had  sutlered  but  little  from  the  idmses 
of  government ;  they  always  shewed  the  same  eagerness  to  enter  Gaul,  under  what- 
ever standard  it  might  be^  determined  by  the  sole  attraction  of  pillage ;  and  they 
could  form  an  army  in  favour  of  Sigebert,  Bnmehault  sent  to  them  to  aasembfe 
in  the  forests  of  Thnrin^a;  the  infant  king  was  confided  to  tfie  care  of  Wama- 
chaire,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Burgundy,  who  had  accompanied  Thierri  into  Aus- 
trasia. Wnilst  they  were  penetrating  into  Germany,  Bnmehault  was  stopped  at 
Wormsy  with  the  younger  of  her  great  grandsons.  There,  she  was  inftmned  that 
Clotaire  H.  had  entered  Austrasia,  with  an  army,  and,  that  he  had  advanced  as 


(23)  Hid.  Vol.  1.  17.  p.  557.  (2t)  Tredcg.  c.  39,  p.  428.    Gcst.  reg.  Fr.  c.  88,  p.  666. 
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far  as  Andernach  ;  that  Arnolphus,  Pepiu,  and  several  other  great  lords  of  the  coun- 
try embraced  his  cause  ;  that,  suounoned  to  respect  the  states  of  his  nephews,  he 
had  answered,  that  he  was  ready  to  snbmit  to  the  iudgment  of  the  fVanlas,  between 
tliem  and  himself,  and  that  all  that  the  elected  oi  the  nations  should  order,  he  was 
ready  to  exornto/  Brunehault  knew  before-hand  how  nuicli  this  judgment  of  the 
Franks  would  be  unfavourable  to  her;  she  sufpectod  tlie  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Wamachaire,  of  being  in  secret  commuuicatiou  with  her  enemies,  and  she  wrote 
to  a  confidential  man,  Alboin,  who  was  with  him,  to  kill  him,  and  take  his  place. 
Alboin,  after  having  read  the  letter  tore  it  and  threw  away  the  frapncnts  ;  but 
they  were  collected,  united,  and  brought  to  Wamachaire,  who  tliencoforth  thought 
only  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  Brunehault,  and  any  of  her  grandchildren  from 
escaping  the  national  vengeanee.* 

Throughout  the  kingdom  all  were  tired  of  a  shameltil  and  cruel  tyranny ;  in  the 
^  hole  kin^om  the  discontented  party,  sectirc  in  its  own  strength,  did  not  luisten 
to  act  for  its  better  union.  It  felt  that  the  voyai  sceptre  had  booomc  completely 
powerless,  that  the  only  orders  which  suited  the  nation  were  executed,  an^l  it  was 
oeaions  to  watt  a  more  finronrahle  opportunity  for  making  even  to  the  last  brandi| 
tins  odious  race  disappear.  Wamachaire,  fully  assured  of  the  universal  senti- 
ment,  dissimulated.  He  brought  back  Sigebert  from  Germany  with  an  incon- 
siderable army ;  he  sent  to  the  farthest  posts  the  trooj)s  which  he  knew  to  be  most 
devoted  to  Bninehault;  he  persuaded  her  to  retuin  with  her  giandsons,  into  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundv,  whilst  royal  messengers  continued  to  oremm  Anstrasiato 
a'srnible  an  army.  I'he  grandecfl^  whom  Frcdegazxas  for  the  first  time  calls  Bur- 
dian  barons,  Bur(pmdi(r  faronefi,  incliulin<j  under  this  name  the  hisliojjs  with 
other  lords,  felt  a  hatred  against  Brunehault,  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Austrasians. 
However  their  army  assemblecTtmder  the  nominal  command  of  iSigebert,  and  it 
advanced  into  Champa^tie.*' 

It  was  between  the  Marae  and  the  Aisnc,  not  far  from  the  last  river,  that  Sige- 
bcrt's  army  met  that  of  Clotnire  IT.  This  had  now  become  increased  by  a  great 
number  of  Austrasians  who  toilowed  the  orders  of  Amolphus  and  Pepin,  whilst,  in 
the  mny  of  S^bert  the  Burgnndian  dnkes  Boccon,  Sigvald,  and  JSndelanc^  as 
mil  as  the  patneian  Alethee,  only  awaited  a  signal  from  Wamachaire  to  dedaie 
against  the  queen.  Brunehault  however  saw  herself  followed  by  n  suffir-ienth-  irreat 
numKn*  of  soldiers  to  hope  for  virtor5\  The  two  armies  drew  uj>  ior  battle,  but,  at 
the  signal  of  tlie  trumpet,  the  Austiasians  and  the  Burgundians,  instead  of  sustain- 
ing the  ahock  of  the  Neastrians  immediately  turned  their  backs.  Clotaoe  who  had 
been  forsiranied  of  it  pursued  them  without  fun^,  but  ^^^th  sufficient  activity  to 
prevent  the  princes  escaping  him.  In  fact  he  did  not  (rive  them  any  rest  from  the 
banks  of  tlie  Aisne  unto  those  of  the  Sadne ;  and  m  tins  pursuit,  Brunehault^ 
Sigebert,  Corbua,  and  Meroveus,  were  successively  brought  to  the  conqueror.  The 
second  son  of  Thiem,  Childebert,  who  had  fled  on  horseback  was  never  afterwards 
found.  It  was  the  constable  Herpon,  count  of  tlie  city  of  Oil>  ,  in  Transjurane 
Burgundy,  who  arrested  Brunehault,  with  Thcii  lelana,  sister  ot  Thicrri.  Clotairo 
on  seeing  her  gave  vent  to  all  the  hatred  that  his  mother  Fredegonda  had  trans- 
nitled  tohim,  and  wMeh  he  himself  had  cherished  thirty  years,  fivm  the  Tery  com- 
mencement of  his  life  and  reign.  He  reproached  her  with  having  caused  the  death  of 
ten  French  kings,  and  among  these  he  reckoned,  not  only  those  whom  Fredegonda 
had  caused  to  be  aitaaiMinfttH,  but  Thierri  and  lus  three  sons,  whom  he  himself 


QE)  Jndkb  Fnns.  elect.  (Fndcff.  c.  40,  p.  429.)   Tha  WinuMiluire  hen  meatioDeci  is  not  the  same  who 
hA  Ueb  Tawjor  of  Borgandy  at  tbebcfinuing  of  tlie  reign  of  TUcrri.  Tha  Ink  of  fhik  MMW  died  in  999. 
(2:  1  r-^og.  c.  10,  p.  42'}.  AimoH  L 1^ «.  1,  p.  116.  Had.  Val.  1. 17*  p.  (M. 
(26)  Fredeg.  c.  41.  p.  4a». 
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wished  to  kUL  During  three  dtja,  be  subjected  ber  to  different  tprmentS)  end  bad 

ber  led  about  upon  a  camel  ia  siffht  cf  the  whole  army  ;  then  having  caused  her  to 

be  tied  bv  the  hair,  by  a  foot,  ana  an  arm,  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  he  abandoned 
her  to  its  kicks;  the  field  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  the  flefh  of  this  uiifoituuute 
mother  of  so  many  kingii.  Clotaire  also  causetl  two  oi  lier  great  m'andsons  to  be 
lolled,  Si^bert  and  CkHrbus;  but  he  caused  Mereveusi  whom  1m  bad  held  at  the 
baptismal  font,  to  be  conducted  into  Neustria ;  he  recommended  him  to  count 
In^obald,  and  jiermitted  him  to  live.  VVarnacliaire,  as  a  rccoTn])en8e  for  his  ser- 
vices  was  confirmed  in  the  mayoralty  of  Bur^ndy,  and  the  king  bound  himself 
by  oath  not  to  dismiss  him  till  the  end  of  his  days.  Kadou,  was  raised  to  the 
mmondfy  of  Austraaa.*' 

Tims  ])erished  Brunehault,  daughter,  sister,  mother,  and  grandmother  of  kings, 
and  one  of  tlie  most  powerftil  queens,  whose  prolonged  dominion  the  earth  has  seen. 
She  came  into  Fmnce  in  to  espouse  Sigebert ;  and  in  the  course  oi  tbrty- 
cight  years,  although  she  had  often  experienced  reverses  of  ^rtnn^  she  had  always 
been  able  to  rise  from  the  strength  of  ber  character,  by  an  invincible  courage,  rare 
talents,  and  the  art  of  govcrninnr  men,  which  no  prince  of  the  first  race  ever  pos- 
sessed to  the  same  ile<xrec.  \'in(lictive  aiul  ambitious,  she  was  alike  a  stranper  to 
pity  and  to  love,  and  she  sacriticcd  to  her  resentment,  or  the  augmentation  of  her 
power,  those  to  whom  she  belong(;d  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity.  Never- 
theless, she  has  also  been  accused  of  a  groat  many  crimes  whicli  she  never  com- 
mitted ;  they  speak  of  her  liccntioTisness  at  a  period,  when  age  had  probably  chilled 
a  blood  whicli  had  been  long  burning;  and  what  remains  confirmed  among  her 
misdeeds,  does  not  exceed  the  common  measure  of  the  knkg.>  of  the  race  of  CI  lovis. 
Those  who  condemned  her,  and  caused  her  to  perish,  were  not  less  feroeiims  than 
herself,  and  had  not  her  talents.  Her  religious  zeal  manifested  itself  either  by  the 
pi'otcctions  which  siie  constantly  granted  to  the  numerous  missions  which  pope 
Gregory  the  great  sent  from  time  to  time  to  convert  England,  and  wliich  always 
recroited  themselves  in  her  states,  or  by  the  number  of  churcbes  and  convents 
which  she  caused  to  be  built  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Architecture  seems  to 
have  been  lier  |>r!!iripal  luxury ;  sht-  (le\*oted  thereto  the  treasures  which  she  amassed 
by  exactions  that  have  tarnished  her  memory  and  which  caused  her  ruin,  and  she 
^avc  to  all  these  buildings  a  grand  imposing  character  which  struck  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.  Her  monuments,  her  power,  andhermisfiirtunesy  have  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  man,  that  a  great  number  of  works  are  attri- 
bntcd  to  her,  which  were  not  hers.  A\''hatever  was  met  witli  that  was  great,  stroni^, 
or  durable,  took  the  name  of  Brunehault.  Theie  are  in  Belgium,'  and  perhaps 
also  in  other  provinces,  Brunehault^paoementSj  of  which  the  large  stones,  and  the 
immoveable  constructioo,  seem  rather  to  indicate  a  Roman  work.  They  exhibited^ 
in  the  Leccinian forest  nearBourges,  a  Brunehault  castle;  a  Bruneliault  tower  at 
Etarapea  ;  Brunehault  stone,  near  Tournay ;  the  fort  Brunehault  near  Cabors,  and 
her  formidable  name  was  still  conveyed  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  a  people  who  no 
longer  had  any  remunbranoe  of  her  oontonporeriea.' 


(27)  Fredeg.  c.  43.  p  Chr.  vetus  HoiniueiiH,  p.  6S1.  Got  vtg.  Frutt.  «.  40.  n.  M7.  Admi.  Vien- 

».  609.    Aimoini.  1.  4,  c.  1.  p.  117.    Ileman.  ronf .  p.  32C  App,  ad  Chr.  Mttii.  I^.  p.  1».   Cbt.  St.  Dotyt* 

I  4,  e.  19.  n.  267.   ViU  St.  Colmnb.  Abb.  n  Jou,i  Mon.  c.  5S,  p.  482. 

(F)  I'nthrr  Mariana  has  made  aa  npobu'V  for  Bruuchault,  in  his  HUtory  of  Spain,  and  \'v\\\ has  set  himself 
the  sajue  Usk  iu  the  History  of  France.  Ihe  fonacr  baa  diwnuwd  with  skill  historical  proo&l  tlie  accond  haa 
thought  that  he  conJd  dispense  with  them  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  in  kis  eyes  that  so  great  a  qneen,  rckted  to  M 
many  Juno,  coold  btve  raodmd  herself  guilty  of  mu  h  udiuns  criiiRs.  'Dip  cliaracter  <jf  llrtinehnult,  and  t!ie 
uroofa  of  ber  nudeodi^  well  •»  the  mooumcnts  of  her  Kraudeur,  are  aupreciatcil  with  judgmcut  hy  Adrieu  de 
VaJoin»  ].  17,  Ji.  677-887. 
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CHAPTEK  X.  ' 

BBIONS  OF  CLOTAIRB  11.,  DAOOBBBT,  JJXD  8IOEBEBT  UI.— 613-654. 

Aftbb  tlie  death  of  ^andbanlt,  Clotaire  II.  united  the  whole  of  the  Frankish 
nation  under  his  sceptre,  as  his  grandfather,  Clotaire  I.  had  done  in  558.  But  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  lasted  scarcely  three  years  under  Clotaire  T, ;  it  continued 
25  years  in  unity  luider  Clotaire  II.  and  his  son  Dagobert,  although  both,  afler  a 
few  year's  reign,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  cause  their  eldest  son  to  be  crowned. 
The  cessation  of  civil  war  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  administnition, 
during  a  like  period,  of  two  kinfj';,  both  arrived  at  tlie  ])rimc  of  life,  renewed  the 
vigour  of  the  French  empire,  and  re[)laced  it  in  the  first  rank  in  tlie  West,  above 
all  the  barbarous  nations,  and  on  a  level  with  the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  an  epoch 
of  national  prosperity ;  bat  the  monuments  necessary  for  our  knowledge  of  it 
almost  absolutely  iaii;  and  its  kin^  and  great  men  pass  befine  ns  like  ibgitive 
shadows  which  the  eye  cannot  seize. 

Clotaire  II.  was  at  that  time  the  only  snrvi\  in^^  de-^cendant  of  Clovis,  of  all 
those  lonjg-haircd  kings  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  half-fabulous  Meroveus. 
Seven  el^  brothers  had  perished  before  hhn ;  aU  the  sons  of  Gontran,  of  Sige- 
bert,  of  Childebert)  of  Theudebert  and  of  Thierri,  had  been  cut  off  by  criminal 
hands,  ns  thoufrh  to  make  way  for  hlni.  He,  who  was  loaded  ^vith  all  the  hatred 
that  Chilperic  and  Frcdegonda,  the  authors  of  his  being,  had  merited  by  their 
crimes ;  he  alone,  reunited  all  the  titles  of  the  royal  house,  and  his  fortune  pro- 
tected him  thirty  years,  ai;ainst  the  power  of  enemies,  who,  from  his  cradle,  nad 
wished  to  cnish  him.  He  became,  in  fine,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  elected  of 
the  nation.  The  Austrasians  and  the  Bnrf:riindlans  had  chosen  him  to  deliver  them 
from  their  legitimate  kings ;  half  of  his  Neustrian  subjects,  who  had  been  violently 
torn  firom  his  sceptre,  rejoioed  to  return  to  their  foUow-countrpnen ;  the  Aqnitain- 
iansy  so  long  divided  amonir  the  other  kings,  and  ever  the  victims  of  all  the  civil 
^mxSf  caught  a  rrlimpse  of  n'j)05e,  and  the  joy  was  universal. 

"Clotaire  U.,"  says  Fredegarius,  "was endowed  with  gn^at  iiatience,  instrnctet.1 
in  literature,  fearing  God,  and  generously  enriching  the  churches  and  priests  ;  lie 
gave  great  dms  to  the  poor,  and  he  shewed  himself  foil  of  benignit^  and  pietv 
towards  all.  Only  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  chase  with  too  mndl  aanduilj,  and^ 
to  the  end  of  his  fife,  he  followed  too  Ttmch  the  suggestions  of  women  and  young 
girls.    That  is  all  for  wliich  liv^  people  have  blamed  nim."  ' 

These  words  are  far  from  ^i\ing  us  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  character  and  government 
of  Clotaire  II.,  and  to  obtain  wmc^  we  can  have  recourse  to  no  other  lustorian. 
The  author  of  the  *  Exploits  of  the  Frankish  Kings',  at  this  period,  leaves  a  great 
void  in  his  narrative,  which  is  throughout  intermixed  with  so  many  fables;  a  few 
chronicles,  written  in  the  following  century,  serve  at  most  to  establish  certain  dates, 
and  the  actions  which  Fredegarius  himself  relates  of  this  king,  and  whose  justness 
and  mildness  he  has  praised,  are  at  once  ferocious  and  arbitranr.  Modern  historians, 
it  is  tnie,  liave,  after  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  made  up  for  the  silence  of 
contemporaries  ;  they,  and  their  readers,  were  donbtless  tired  of^  so  many  misdwds 
and  suuerings.  and  they  judged  the  moment  opportune  for  tracing  an  ima^nary 

S'dmn  e(  prosperity,  puiific  order,  and  haupineas.  Sven  the  wise  Adrian  of  Yalou 
Q  into  this  error.*  As  to  ouiaelves,  we  tmnk  that  histoi^  can  only  instruct,  when 
6eta  oombiiie  with  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  pnnciples.  it  is  sad  to  find, 


(1)  FrcUcf;.  c.  4^  p.  480.  (2)  H«dr.  Vul.  rcr.  Vnac.  t,  3. 1.  IS.  p.  1. 
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in  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  vaoaio/Umy  of  crime ;  but  when  the 
causes  have  not  changed,  the  fffocts  ought  not  to  vary,  sad  the  inTentioD  of  the 
historian  should  never  introduce  diversity  into  his  history. 

The  three  kingdoms  whicli  Clotaire  united,  had  eacli  a  mayor  of  the  palace ; 
Gundoboid  had  racceeded  Landeric  in  Nenstria,  Warnachaire  ^Vemed  Borgnndj, 
and  Kaddon  Anstrasia :  all  three,  instead  of  opposing  Clotaire,  appeared  rather 
disposed  to  -orond  !iim  in  the  project  for  brinj^ng  back  the  ^rnndecs  to  obedience, 
who  exerciiied  all  [)0\ver  in  the  provinces.  If  we  were  a  little  better  acquahitod 
with  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps  we  should  find  that  the  mayor,  like 
the  jusdza  among  the  Arragoniansy  was  the  representative,  not  of  the  nobles  but  of 
the  fiee  men  ;  that  he  was  oic^en,  generally,  irom  among  the  middle  class,  and  that 
he  was  chaiged  to  repress  the  nsuipations  of  the  aristocracy  as  much  as  that  of  the 
kimrs. 

in  hct  the  condition  of  the  Franks  was  gicatly  changed  in  Oanl.  TIkmo 
warriors,  who  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  appeared  all  equal,  who  did  not 

then  make  themselves  remarkable  either  by  tlieir  power  or  tlieir  riches,  who  voted 
alike,  upon  the  field  of  Mars,  upon  tlie  laws,  ii]>on  the  judgments,  and  upon 
military  expedition ;  when  they  had  conquered  the  opulent  provmces  of  the  empire 
approprtetM  to  theinselYes  great  territonal  property,  wbidi  they  turned  to  account 
through  slavery.  In  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  some  became  enriched,  others 
impoverished,  and  their  rank  was  finally  regulated  by  their  ^ven1th.  The  very 
language  of  the  historian  indimtcs  the  progress  of  th.e  aristrocratie  spirit.  Gregory 
of  Tours  iias  no  need  to  s]x:ak  oi  the  distinction  of  rank  dui'ing  the  i"eign  of  Clovis 
and  his  sons;  but,  under  the  reign  of  dotaire  he  speaks  moie  than  once  of  the 
tptunatu*  Fred^anus  designates  tlie  same  order  in  Austrasia,  by  the  name  of 
proeeres ;  in  Burgundy,  by  that  of  Burnvndrv  farones,  as  if  they  then  formed  a 
separate  tribe  among  the  citizens.'  The  name  of  leudes  wliich  was  at  first  common 
to  aU  warriors,  seems  also  to  have  become  in  his  recital  an  honorable  distinction. 
Two  centuries  later,  the  monk  Aimoinus,  remodeUed  the  text  of  Gregory  and 
Frede^arius,  nearly  as  in  certain  colleges  they  set  scholars  to  make  amplincattons.* 
But  Aimoinus  in  his  narration,  always  substitutes  the  prehUs,  the  grcmdmBy  and 
the  nobles,  for  the  term  nation  of  Franksy  which  his  autnor  employed.* 

The  progress  of  aristocracy,  although  it  was  offcenest  the  consequence  of  volun- 
tary concessions,  inspired  jealou^  and  resentment  in  those  who  were  despoiled  of 
the  rights  whicli  they  all  possessed  in  common.  It  was  therefore  with  jileasure  that 
the  people  saw  the  grandees,  who  oppressed  them,  a  point  for  the  attack  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  they  often  applauded  those  bloody  executions  by  which  the  kin^ 
whose  Tutne  has  oeen  unused,  recovered  a  powor  which  had  escaped  the  people. 

b  thus  that  Clotaure  II.  is  praised  by  Fredegarius,  for  having  re-established  peace 
in  Transjurano  Biirgimdy,  "  by  causing  many  of  tliose  to  perish  bv  tlio  sword,  who 
had  conaucted  themselves  iniquitoiisly,  and,  among  them,  the  patrician  Al^th^ 
one  of  those  to  whom  lie  owed  liia  victory  over  Brunehauit.* 

dotaire  IL  probably,  assembled  every  year  the  oomitia  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom 
belonged  the  legislative  power.  We  have  but  one  of  Ids  ordinances,  published  at 
Pari*",  the  15th  ealend  of  November,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  It  is 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  prelate.^  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  oilier  grandees, 
optimaUs  and  fideUs  assembled  in  council ;  and  it  is,  in         signed  by  seventy- 

(8)  Fre^cjr.  c.  44,  p.  4!?1  ;  c.  52,  p.  483. 

*  Di»L-oiu-&cs  made  by  tlie  ^hukrs  upon  girea  »QbjecU»  afterwards  extended  and  ampHGcd  as  they  jndge 
proper. 

(4)  Aimoiiii.  J.  3,  c  91,  p.  USw  liobilitM  BoisoBdiai,  prooera,  pfinapes,  1. 4,  c  9,  p.  121.  Poattfioei 
ci  primitcm. 

(5)  fMbg.  c.  A%  44»  p.  480.  Ainuna^  1. 4,  e.  6,  p.  120. 
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idne  GalBe  bishops :  no  nataamil  coimdl  had  ever  oongr^ted  so  great  a  number. 
This  ordinance  in  several  respects  restrains  the  royal  anmority ;  it  guarantees  the 
right  of  the  ppn[)]e  to  the  election  of  their  bishops,  it  prevents  the  loss  of  tlieir 
situations  during  life,  it  screens  all  ecclesiastics  irom  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  royal 
ofiicers ;  it  puts  an  end  to  tlie  exactions  which  the  provinces  ea^)erienced  from 
the  creation  of  new  ta3ce%  and  it  prononnces  the  abolition  of  all  tributes,  intio> 
dnced  into  the  three  kingdoma  since  the  death  of  Gontran,  Chili^ei  i< ,  ajid  Sigebert } 
finally,  it  orders  the  i-estitntion  of  all  tho  oonfiscatiaDs  that  liad  been  the  conae 
<juence  of  the  civil  war.* 

We  know  nothing  of  Clotaire  for  several  yeai-s,  except  that  iu  G17,  he  excused 
Ae  Lombards  from  a  tribute  of  twdve  tbooiand  gdkien  aolidi  whidi  they  had  agreed 
to  Wj  i  that  in  618  he  lost  his  wife  Bcrtruda,  to  whom  he  had  always  remained 
fetthml ;  finally,  that  in  022  he  aaflociated  with  him  his  aon  Dagobert  to  whom  he 
ceded  the  crown  of  Aostrasia/ 

This  last  jKSolntion  was  caused  by  the  discontent,  manifested  by  the  Anstrasian 
sol^ecta  of  the  kmg  of  Nenstria.  Thej  seem  to  have  lost  th«r  independenoe  with 
their  king ;  they  regretted  the  recourse  to  the  throne  against  open  oppression,  tho 
favours  which  the  court  of  Metz  lavished,  and  the  lustre  which  it  gave  to  their 
capital.  The  divi&ioti  of  the  kingdom  between  the  king's  sous  had  been,  im- 
doabtedly  the  consequenoe  of  the  people's  desire  to  have  their  monarch  near  tbemi 
rather  than  the  resolt  of  tibe  caprice  of  their  kings  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  gene- 
ral administration  was  so  badly  understood,  and  tne  lord?,  distant  from  tho  throne^ 
so  soon  established  their  independence,  these  divisions  had  perhaps  been  advanf> 
tageoud,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but  even  to  the  royal  authority. 

Dagobert  was  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  yean  oldt  when  he  was  eent  to 
Austraam  but  Arnolphus  and  Pepin,  the  same  lords  who  had  procured  his  father 
the  crown,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  clad  with  the  mayoralty  of  Austrasia, 
were  appointed  his  guardians  and  counsellors.  Arnolphus  was  tnen,  or  shortly 
after,  bishop  of  Metz.  ^Before  becoming  a  priest  he  had  uad  a  son  named  Ansigiae, 
who  had  married  Begga,  daughter  of  Fepm,  mayor  of  the  palace.  From  these 
two  sprang  Pepin  of  Heristal,  father  of  Charles  Martel,  grandfather  of  Pepin  the 
short,  and  great  grandfather  of  Charlemagne.  Pepin's  possessions  appear  to  have 
extended  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Eiiin^  in  the  countries  of  Uege  and  Juliers 
Aose  of  Amolphusy  In  the  coantry  of  Messm :  these  were  the  most  important 
provinces  of  the  kingdnn  of  Anstrasia,  such  as  Clotaire  had  ceded  thm  to  his  tan. ; 
for  ho  hail  taken  away  all  tho  possossinns  in  Aquitainia  and  Provi?nce,  which  were 
not  contiguous  to  eastern  France,  and  had  confined  him  within  tlie  Ardennes  and 
Yo^^  It  is  true  that  the  Grerniau  nations  beyond  the  Bhine,  the  Alemanni,  the 
Bkmiana,  the  llraringians^  the  Saxons,  and  toe  Frisian^  wace  auppoaed  to  ha-re 
fi)rmed  part  of  the  Anstrasian  crown,  and  that  those  people  on  becoming  dviltaed 
paid  a  bttle  more  attention  to  tho  royal  authority.* 

Not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  theFrankish  dominions  in  Gortnany,  tho 
Avars  maintained  iu  Plungaxy  and  Transylvania,  the  empire  whicii  they  had 
foonded  there  sixty  yean  before:  ther  had  aobiected  to  their  yoke  the  Venedi  or 
Henediy  n  Sdaronian  people  who  inhabited  Bohemia ;  they  compelled  them  to 
fight  in  the  vangiinrfl  ot  their  armies ;  tliey  overran  the  fiel(M  of  the  Venedi  with 
their  flocks  (for  it  appears  that  the  Avars  had  not  yet  renounced  a  pastoral  hfc)  nnd 
their  return  was  signaUzed  every  year  by  their  carrying  off  the  wives  and  daughteia 
of  their  aalgecta.  So  many  outrages  had  at  last  detennined  the  Venedi  to  rerolt^ 


(0)  Bol.izii,  t.  1 ,  p.  21 .  Set.  Fr.  t.  4,  pw  118.  Had.  V«L  1. 18,  pw  S.  Vnd^  c  ^  481. 
(7)  Fnd«g.  c.  45«  46,  p.  431,  433. 

(9)  Meg.  c  47,  |».  488.  Got.  D^gob.  ref.  c  IS  et  18,  ^  888.  Had.  Vthi.  1. 18,  ^  80. 
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when  a  Frank  of  Sen^aw  in  Hainanlt,  named  Samo,  appealed  in  the  midst  of  lli^ 

and  put  himadf  at  their  head ;  this  Frank,  a  man  of  coxuideration  in  Iiis  conntry; 

had  formed  a  numerous  association  of  his  countn-mcn  to  engage  in  the  Eastern 
trade.  The  goods  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  East  aiTived  in  Germany  and  Gaul 
tlirougli  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The  convoys  which  ascended  this  river  from 
the  Buck  sea,  as  ftr  as  Bayaria,  where  the  empire  of  the  Franks  terminated,  had 
to  cross  a  country  inc^santly  infested  by  bands  of  bri^nds.  Trade  could  not  bo 
carried  on  but  with  an  armed  hand ;  it  required  the  talents  of  n  fienoral,  as  1<'r^'?t  as 
much  as  those  of  a  merchant ;  the  most  noble  among  the  Franks  did  not  think  they 
lowered  themselves  by  ezerdsmg  this  profession.  Samo,  widi  his  brave  countiy- 
men,  joined  the  Venedi  against  tlio  A\  ara ;  he  ^ined  a  great  victory-  o^  cr  them, 
and  shewed  so  nmch  skill  and  valour  that  the  venedi  chose  liim  as  king,  and 
remained  during  liiirty-fiveyears  under  his  dominion.  This  revolution  contributed 
to  extend  the  credit  of  the  franks  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Eastern  empir^  and 
to  attract  fresh  specnktors  to  llie  way  which  led  from  Germany  to  Greece.* 

The  French  empire  had  replaced  that  of  the  West ;  it  occupied  the  same  rank 
in  Christendom  and  it  even  raised  itself  above  all  the  Itarljarians.  All  those  were 
cotTuptod  as  soon  as  they  had  commenced  the  enjoyment  of  their  conquest,  and 
from  the  second  or  third  generation  they  had  been  unable  to  defend  tlioir  country, 
which  the  valour  of  their  ancestors  haa  conquered.  Temperance  is  eas^-  for  those 
who  have  nothing,  hut  it  is  the  master-piece  of  legislation,  on  procuring  for  tho 
people  all  the  commodities  of  hfe,  to  prevent  their  ever  bcinrr  abused.  Enlighten- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  that  virtue  may  remain  united  topower  and  riches.  The 
Vandals  had  disimpeared  fiom  Africa,  the  Ostiof«oths  from  Italy,  the  Suevians  from 
Imntania ;  the  Visigoths,  it  is  tro^  maintained  themselves  in  Spain,  but  their 
monarchy,  reduced  oy  the  conqTir^t'^  of  the  Franks,  by  even  those  who  of  tho 
Greeks,  on  their  coasts,  was  overtlirown  by  annual  rcvohitions,  and  otdy  owed  its 
independence  to  its  almost  insuhu*  situation.  The  L/ombards,  whose  conquests  in 
Italy  were  mnch  more  recent,  had  greatly  degenerated  in  we  coarse  ot  half  a 
century :  thus  they  had  consented  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Franks,  and  to  receive 
their  orders  in  war.  The  Angles  and  Saxons,  who,  dunng  six  centuries,  had  con- 
quered England,  where  they  had  founded  tiioir  seven  khigtloms,  had  only  attracted 
tiie  attention  of  foreigicrs  by  their  recent  conversion  to  christianiW,  began  about 
597,  under  flie  care  S  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Huns,  the 
Gepidi)  the  Bulgarians,  the  Avars,  and  the  Sclavonians,  had  experienced  still 
more  rapid  revolutions.  The  empire  of  the  Sassanides  of  Persia,  who,  during  four 
hundred  ^ears  had  opposed  the  Komans  (223-652),  now  tottered  towards  its  fall, 
and  Henaclius  gamed  over  Ghosroes  IL,  from  622  to  627,  the  most  important 
victodes.  Bnt  at  the  same  period  a  new  power  commenced  in  theEast  which  was  to 
become  moi*e  formidable  than  any  that  preceded  it.  The  year  in  which  Clotaire  II. 
divided  the  French  monarchy  with  his  son,  and  which  Dajjjobcrt  reckoned  the  first 
of  his  reign,  was  also  the  first  He^ra  of  the  Mussclmen.  Aiaiiomet  was  driven  from 
Mecca  tbe  10tih  of  July,  682 ;  nme  years  after  he  gained  his  first  vict(ny  over 
Greeks,  and  before  the  oentuiy  had  revolved,  the  soooessors  of  the  Anbian  prophet 
had  invaded  Gaul. 

Clotaire  II,  bad  preserved  over  Dagobert  the  rights  of  a  father  and  of  a  master ; 
but  his  authority  was  sometimes  disputed  by  the  Austrasians ;  tlie  king  might  be  a 
minor,  bat  die  nation  was  a  major,  and  the  Aostnisians  saw  witib  a  jeaTotu  eye  that 
the  king  of  Neostria  was  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  r^bts.      In  the  for^-first 

year  of  the  reign  <>?  Clotaire,"  Frcdcgarius  informs  us,  "  and  when  I>ago]>crt 
reigned  usefuUy  in  Australia,  (that  is  to  say,  imdoubtedly,  when  he  was  out  ot  his 


<9)  Meg.  c  46.  p.  4«1  himmxa, ).  4,  c.  9,  p.  121.  Bad.  VaL  1. 18.  p.  37,  46. 
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childhood,)  ODe  of  the  grandees  named  Chrodoald,  of  the  noble  house  of  Agilol- 
findus,  (the  dukes  of  Bavaria),  fell  into  dism-acc  with  Dagobert.  The  holy  pontiff 
Amolphus,  and  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  I*epin,  excited  his  resentment  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  other  grandees  who  rulcH  in  Austrasia ;  for  Chrodoald,  the  possessor 
of  immense  wealth,  entered  with  cupidity  the  possessions  of  others ;  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  ostentation,  was  full  of  vanity,  and  nothing  good  was  to  be  found  in  him. 
And,  as  Dagobert  was  desirous  of  putting  him  to  death  on  account  of  his  misdeeds, 
Chrodoald  fled  to  Clotaire,  and  intreated  him  to  obtain  pardon  for  him  from  his 
son.  When  Clotaire  saw  Dagobert  he  asked  him  among  other  things,  to  spare 
Chrodoald's  life.  Dagobert  promised  that  if  Chrodoald  would  repair  the  harm 
he  had  committed,  he  ran  no  danger  of  his  life ;  immediately  ana  without  delay 
Chrodoald  went  to  Dagobert  at  Treves,  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  Dagobert ; 
a  person  named  Berthaire,  a  native  of  Scharpeigne,  drawing  his  sword  struck  off 
his  head  at  the  door  of  the  king's  room."  '°  Perhaps,  on  this  occasion  the  order  was 
less  given  by  Dagobert,  despite  his  royal  word,  than  by  the  grandees  of  the  king- 
dom :  we  have  already  obsen'ed,  that  Fredcgarius  always  attributes  to  the  king 
personally,  that  which  was  the  act  of  his  government.  So  many  crimes  alrcady 
weigh  upon  the  Merovingians  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  overcharge  the  picture, 

"  The  following  year,*'  continues  Fredegjuius,  "  Dagobert,  by  order  of  his 
father,  went  to  Clichy,  not  far  from  Paris,  in  royal  vestments,  simply  accompanied 
by  his  leudes,  where  he  received  Gomatruda,  sister  of  nueen  Sichilua,  his  mother- 
in-law,  as  a  wife.  But  the  nuptials  being  ended,  on  tiio  third  day  there  arose  a 
serious  contest  between  Clotaire  and  his  son ;  for  Dagobert  demanded  that  every 
tiling  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  should  be  restored  to  him,  whilst 
Clotaire  violently  refused  to  give  up  any  of  the  provinces  which  his  father  detached 
from  it.  Finally,  the  two  kings  chose  twelve  French  lords  to j)ut  an  end,  by  their 
sentence,  to  that  quarrel.  The  lord  Amolphus,  bishop  of  Metz,  was  one  of  the 
elected,  who  with  other  bishops,  conformably  to  his  holiness,  spoke  benignly  of  a 
peace  between  father  and  son.  At  last,  the  )>ontitl"s  and  the  wisest  of  the  grandees 
pacified  them.  Clotaire  restored  to  Austrasia,  all  the  contiguous  provinces  which 
nad  belonged  to  it,  and  only  retained  those  which  were  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Loire,  or  in  Provence."  "  It  nuist  not  bo  forgotten  that  Dagobert  was  then  only 
eighteen  years  old  :  instead  of  seeing  in  this  quarrel  the  ambition  of  a  son,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  a  father,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  contest  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
upon  the  most  advantageous  sj'stem  of  dividing  their  provinces. 

In  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Clotaire  11.,  Wamacliaire,  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  Burgimdy,  to  whom  chiefly  he  owed  his  victory  over  Bruno- 
hault,  died,  leaving  a  widow  named  Bertlia,  whom  his  son  Godinus  immediately 
married.  Whether  Clotaire  was  shocked  at  the  scandal  which  was  created  by  a 
son  marrying  his  mother-in-law,  or  that  he  feared  the  strengthening  of  the  influence 
of  a  family  already  too  rich,  he  ordered  duke  Arnebert,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Godinus,  to  capture  and  kill  hun.  The  son  of  Wamachairc  attacked  by  the  royal 
arm^  perceivca  his  danger,  and  fled  into  Austrasia  with  his  wife,  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  Dagobert,  who  warmly  interested  himself  in  his  behalf.  Clotaire  appeared 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son,  promised  to  spare  Godinus's  life,  it  he  re- 
nounced his  incestuous  marriage  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  king  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  most  respected  saints  of  the  kingdom.  Godinus  submitted  :  he  abandoned  his 
wife,  and,  accompanied  by  his  retainers,  who  formed  a  httle  army,  he  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Soissons,  and  upon  that  of  St.  Denis, 


(10)  Predcg,  c.  52,  p.  433.  Airaoini.  I.  4,  c.  2,  p.  122.  TTago  Flaviniacensis  Chr.  Virdnn.  p.  360.  CJu-. 
St.  Deny^  1.  5.  c.  5,  p.  281.    Had.  Vol.  1.  18,  p.  46. 

(11)  Fredeg.  c.  6S,  p.  434.    Aunoini,  1.  4,  c.  12,  p.  128.    nad.  Val.  1,  18,  p.  47. 
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at  Paris.  Ciotuiic  remiired  iuui  to  repeat  the  same  oatii  upon  the  tuiiib  of  St. 
AigDon  of  OrieanS)  and  of  St.  Martin  of  Toufs,  Godinas,  relying  on  the  royal 
promifle^  dimuned  a  part  of  his  retainers  before  he  nndartook  this  ioumcj,  and  on 
nis  arrival  in  one  of  the  suhnrlis  of  Chartres  he  was  massacred  by  Clotaire's  f)rder. 
Several  of  his  followers  were  also  killed  :  the  others,  after  having  ^>t*''n  plundered 
of  theur  effects,  wore  allowed  to  escape.  Thus  fadierand  son,  despisnig  each  others 
aolicitations,  alternately  caused  the  death  of  the  suppliant  whom  each  had  recom- 
mended, and  whom  each  ft'if]^ied  to  take  into  favor.  Clotairo  afterwards  assembled 
the  states  of  Bur  .run  dy  at  Troves,  and  proposed  to  elect  a  new  mayor  of  the  palace 
instead  of  Waruachaire,  but  the  assemoly  unanimously  refused,  preferring  rather 
to  tmst  m  the  jnstkse  of  the  knag.'* 

Ckttxure's  morals  were  much  better  reflated  than  those  of  any  otlier  Merovin- 
gian king  ;  li''  is  only  known  to  have  liaci  two  queens,  Berthuda  and  Slchilda;  the 
one  was  the  mother  of  Dagobert,  the  other  of  Charibert,  who  was  a  few  years 
younger,  but  who  had  however  been  born  a  long  time  before  the  death  of  Bertruda. 
It  was  porhapa  to  aecnre  a  good  anderBtandinfr  between  the  two  brothersy  that 
Olotaize  caused  the  first  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  second.  The  two  aueens,  of 
Neustria  and  Austrasia,  Sicliilda  and  Gomatruda,  had  a  bmthcr,  the  auko  Bro- 
dulph,  who  enjoyed  great  credit  with  the  Franks.  In  an  assembly  of  the  states 
of  Neustria  and  Bnrgundy,  hdd  at  Clichy  in  627,  a  great  Saxon  lord  caUei 
iEgina,  canaed  the  governor  of  Charibert's  palace  to  be  killed.  Brodnlph  felt 
called  upon  to  avenge  this  nffront  to  his  nepnew  ;  he  suspected  perha]^s  that  the 
attack  Mn<l  been  ordered  by  the  king  of  Austrasia,  whose  subject  ^?i,gina  was. 
The  Ncustrians  presented  themselves  to  him  in  crowds  to  offer  their  swords ;  the 
Saxons  and  Austraaiansy  oommanded  by  ^gina,  finrtified  thonselTes  on  the  he^g^ts 
of  Moctmartre.  An  obstinate  battle  seemed  necessary  to  decide  their  qnairal : 
Clotaire  II.  succeeded  at  kust  in  appeasing  them,  by  ordering:  tlie  Burgundians  to 
take  arms,  and  to  join  the  party  who  should  consent  to  submit  to  the  royal  judg- 
ment. The  result  of  this  judgment  is  unknown,  but  the  blood  of  the^Freuch  was 
not  shed  in  an  useless  battle.'* 

This  is  the  last  action  of  Clotaire  II.  which  is  known  to  us ;  a  profound  obscu- 
rity reigns  over  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  we  must  not  attempt  to  add  to  the 
laconic  recital  of  Fredc^arius.  Clotaire  IX.  who  had  reined  forty-five  years  in 
Neustria,  or  as  long  as  he  had  liTed,  and  nxlean  years  m  Burgundy,  died  in  628. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Yincent,  now  called  St.  Germain-des-PrdSy 
with  the  other  kings  of  his  famih  .  Tt  appears  that  he  tnlien  no  measures  to 
secure  the  division  of  his  inheritance  between  his  two  smis  ;  auJ  Dagobert,  already 
supported  by  all  the  forces  of  Austrasia,  immediately  took  arms  to  secure  both 
Neustria  and  Buij^undj.  At  tiie  same  time  that  he  was  calling  to  his  army  the 
kades  <S  Aiistrasia,  he  sent  messen^i^  into  Burgundy  and  Neustria  to  ask  these 
people  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  km rr-  Tlio  bi-hop'?  and  the  leudes  of  BurL'imdy 
went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Reims,  and  submitted  to  him.  The  gi*andees  of  Neus- 
tria were  convoked  at  Soissons ;  but  their  assembly  was  but  scanty.  Whilst  those 
who  had  repaired  to  that  town  acknowledged  Dagobert,  the  others  ranked  them* 
selves  under  the  standards  of  Brodulph,  chose  Charibert  for  their  kin^  and  fimned 
an  army  for  him  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kinmlom.** 

Dagobert  was  already  master  of  all  Burgundv,  of  part  of  Neustria,  and  the 
treasures  which  had  bdonged  to  his  ftther ;  however,  whether  he  daied  not 


(18)  TMeg.  e.  54,  p.  484.   Aimoini,  1.  4,  c.  14.  p.  188.  Had.  ViL  L  18,  p.  B8. 

(18)  Fredeg.  c.  55.  p.  435. 

(14)  IVedctt  0.  56,  p.  435.   OmL  de  Ihigob.  itK-o.  15  ti  16,  p.  588.  Aimoioi,  L  4,  c  17,  ^  125.  Qest. 
mg.  Itene.  c     p.  668.  Chr.  MoWm^  p.  661.  Had.  Tal.  1. 1^  p.  66. 
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pursue  the  war  against  his  brother  in  Southern  Franco,  or  ho  toh  coinj)assion  for 
nim,  as  Fredegarius  gives  us  to  understand,  ho  treate<l  with  him  througli  the 
medium  of  the  grandees  of  his  state.  The  influence  of  BroduI]>h  apparently 
extended  particularly  over  Acjuitiinia,  as  he  obtained  that  kingdom  in  his  nephew's 
share ;  ever  since  567,  Anuitania  had  (•«'a8e<l  to  fbnn  a  state,  and  its  province.*, 
the  heritage  of  Charibert  I,  had  always  been  divided  among  tlie  three  other  king- 
doms. Charibert  II.  made  Toulouse  his  capltsd  ;  he  inhabited  the  palaces  of  the 
antient  Visigothic  kings,  and  he  extended  liis  donu'nion  fi-om  the  Loire  to  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  piine<l  several  victories  over  the  (lascons.'* 

On  his  side,  Dagobert,  in  re-uniting  Neustria  and  Burgundy  to  Austrasia,  was 
desirous  of  surveying  his  estates.    Fredegarius  relates  his  jounjev,  and  his  narra- 
tive is  the  mmt  authentic  memorial  of  a  reign,  the  events  of  which  are  so  little 
known.    "  He  enteral  Burgimdy,"  says  our  author,  "  and  struck  the  |)ontiflrs,  the 
prmdees,  and  the  rest  of  the  loudes  of  that  kingdom  with  so  much  terror,  that  he 
became  the  object  of  universal  atlniiration.    He  thus  spread  great  joy  among  the 
pocjr,  to  whom  he  caused  justice  to  be  done,    ^^'hen  he  arrive<l  at  Langrcs,  he 
pronounced  his  judgments  so  equitably,  among  the  Icudcs,  as  well  to  the  poorest  as 
to  the  most  e.\alte<.l,  that  one  is  leil  to  believe,  that  he  was  entirely  agreeable  to 
Grod,  for  he  rtH'eived  no  present,  made  no  exce[»tion  of  |)ersons,  on Iv  the  justice 
of  the  Most  High  w;»s  allowed  to  prevail.    From  thence  ho  to<»k  the  road  to  Dijon 
and  St.  Jean-<le-L6ne,  where  he  n'sidod  several  clays,  with  a  strong  desire  to  judge 
the  people  of  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  acconling  to  justice.    Full  of  this  lM?nefi- 
ccnt  desire,  he  took  no  repose,  he  did  not  sjitisfy  himself  with  food,  having  no 
other  thought  than  of  causmg  every  one  to  rvUvc  contento<l  with  his  presents,  after 
having  obt^iined  justice.    The  very  <lay  on  whi(rh  he  intended  to  repair  to  St. 
Jean-de-L6ne,  at  Chalons,  he  t04jk  a  bath  before  day-light,  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  Brodulph,  his  brother  Charibert's  uncle,  to  be  put  to  death.    The  dukes 
Amalgar  and  Amelx?rt,  with  the  patrician  Willibad,  were  entrusted  with  this  exe- 
cution.   At  Chalons,  Dagobeit  continue<l,  from  a  love  of  justice,  the  deeds  which 
he  had  commenced.    Afterwards,  traversing  the  towns  of  Autun,  Auxerre,  and 
Sens,  he  arrived  at  Paris.    There  he  left  queen  Gomatruda,   in  the  palace  of 
Reuilly,  whence  he  had  rcceived  her  in  marriage,  and  he  raised  Nantichilda,  a 
young  girl  in  his  wife's  service,  to  the  rank  of  (pieen.    L'ntil  then,  even  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  he  hiul  esix?cially  followed  the  counsels  of  the  very 
holy  bishop  of  Metz,  Amolphus,  and  of  Pcjiin,  the  mayor  of  tlie  palace ;  and  he 
had  governed  Austrasia  with  so  much  success,  that  his  praise  was  in  the  mouth  of 
every  man.    On  the  other  han«l,  his  iisefulnessj  (his  application  to  business)  had 
inspired  so  great  a  terror  that  all  the  nations  which  (iwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Avars  and  Sclaronian  awaited  his  coming.    They  had  no  doubt  that  in  happily 
accomplishing  his  journey  across  their  fix)ntier,  he  would  subdue  the  Avars,  tlio 
Solavonians,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  as  far  as  the  places  which  belonged  to  the 
commonwealth,  [tnain-publimie.]"   (So  Fredegarius  always  calls  the  empire,  which 
even  to  Constantinople,  still  usurped  the  name  of  Republic.)    "  After  the  retreat 
of  St.  Amolphus,  (who  shut  himself  up  in  a  convent  which  he  had  built  in  the 


with  so  much  prosjM>rity  and  love  of  justice,  that  no  preceding  Prankish  king  had 
obtained  more  glory.  But  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  as  he  was  ins|jecting 
Austrasia  with  royal  pomp,  he  cohabited  with  a  young  girl  named  Ragnetruda,  l)y 

(15)  Fredcg.  c.  57,  p.  435.  OchI.  Dagtwl.  n-i:.  .  l.j  vt  Ifi,  p.  583.  HiM.  dii  Ijmi.«.  I.  7,  r.  1,  p.  .-{^9. 
Had.  V«|.  I.  19,  p.  81. 
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whom  h«  had,  the  following  year,  a  son  named  Sigebert  Then  ratoniing  to 
Kenstria,  and  taking  a  likinff  to  his  father,  CMotaire's  palace,  lie  n  solved  to  reside 
there ;  entirely  forgetting  the  justice  \\  hich  he  tbrmerly  cherished,  he  occupied 
himself  f>"1v  with  filllnir  his  coliei-s  with  the  spoils  of  the  chnrrh  and  th<*  projx»rty 
of  his  leudcs,  \\  hich  im  insatiable  cupidity  made  him  collect  in  all  ouarters.  Giving 
hinuelf  up  to  unbounded  luzuiy,  he  ha<l^  after  Soloman*8  example^  three  queens 
and  a  great  number  of  ooncubines.  The  ({ueensy  were  Nanticbilda,  Wulfegnnda, 
aiul  Berchilda ;  as  to  tlf^  nanu  s  of  the  mistresses,  being  so  numerous,  I  dreaded 
tlie  fatigue  of  inserting  them  in  thi.s  chronicle.  His  heart  was  thus  averted  and 
removed  from  the  thought  of  God  ;  yet,  as  he  ga\e  ubuudani  ahus  to  the  poor,  if 
awice  had  not  at  last  Hmited  his  charity,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  deaerved 
the  kingdom  of  eternal  Ufe.**** 

The  account  which  Fredejxarins  gives  of  D  in^oljort's  character,  his  love  of  justice, 
the  terror  which  he  inspii-ed,  and  of  his  inieniperaiice,  may  sometimes  appear  un- 
'  reasonable ;  but  it  bears  the  impression  of  the  barbarous  century  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  ojnnions  of  the  author ;  we  feel  his  suioerity,  eren  when  leMt 
disposed  to  adopt  his  judgment.  The  other  writers  to  whom  we  may  have  recourse, 
relative  to  the  rcipi  of  Dagobert,  do  not  inspire  the  same  confidence.  His  biogra- 
pher, a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  who  hved  in  the  ninth  centurj',  has  collected  the  most 
absurd  fiibles  respecting  him.  The  author  of  the  'Exploits  of  theFnmklsh  Kings,' 
who  appears  to  have  \\\v<\  about  72f),  shews  himself  just  as  credulous  and  as  igno- 
rant. Innnineruble  hves  of  saints  have  enabled  later  w  riters  to  make  n]j  the  brevity 
of  Fredegiirius  ;  but  their  authors  although  often  contem))(»rary,  can  only  mislead 
us.  They  are  monks,  who  display  an  absolute  incapacity  to  distinguish  truth  from 
felsdiood  in  what  was  passing  out  of  their  convent.  !3ometiroes  they  adopt  the 
most  absurd  popular  stories,  at  others  they  themselves  confuse  the  e\  ents,  by  a 
pious  frnntl,  tne  better  to  make  their  saint  play  a  more  glorious  part.  These  recitals 
so  embarrass  geo^aphy,  chronolog}'',  the  best  known  narncs,  nn<l  the  mo!«t  ])Ositive 
facts,  that  the  miracles  which  they  relate  so  profusely,  are  the  least  dubious  parts 
of  their  narrative.  The  orudite  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oentnries  nave 
restored  the  altered  names,  rectified  cimmihgy,  guessed  uie  faults  of  the  copyist 
where  geo^nnpli^-  h[v\  been  violated,  suppressed  tlie  nio*;t  absurd  circumstances, 
ex^lainol  oliiers  by  conjectures,  and  tliey  have  thus  gleaned  in  the  *  Lives  of  the 
Samts^  a  few  actions  and  dates ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  entirely  abstain 
from  so  suspicious  a  souToe.* 

When  Dagobert,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  wished  to  give  him- 
self up  to  his  shameful  passions,  he  withdrew  his  confidence  from  Pc]  in,  mayor  of 
Austnisia,  to  yield  to  the  counsel  of  the  Neustrian  -rKga,  who  ha<i  i)eeu  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  his  father,  Clotaire  II.  He  even  obliged  Pepin  to  quit  Au8> 
trasia,  and  to  live  at  Paris  under  his  eye.  In  Cu]0,  lie  entrusted  lum  to  convey  his 
son,  Siirebert,  to  Orleans,  to  be  ba])tise<l  by  his  brother  Charlbert.  The  king  of 
Aijultania,  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  tow  n,  does  not  aj)peur  to  have  baa  an 
interview  with  Da^bert.  lie  died  in  631,  a  short  tune  alter  his  return  to  Tou- 
louse.  Dagobert  immediately  caused  his  treasure  to  be  seized,  and  his  son,  Chit- 

}>eric,  whom  he  left  an  infant,  to  be  put  to  death."  It  is  asserted  that  Charibert 
eft  two  other  sons  called  Boggis  and  Bertrand,  whom  he  had  had  by  Giaeta, 


(16)  FwAt^.  c.  58,  59,  60,  p.  436,  487. 

(A)  Ge«t.  Dagob.  reg.  c.  21.  22,  p.  585.   GttL  T9g.  Vr,  e.  41,  42,  p.  668.   TIm  BmeaiadiMi  lure  eol- 

leftcil  Miaong  the  I'l;  n  li  liihtoiians,  t.  3,  j  '/'i,  extracts  from  the  lives  of  stvcnlccn  t>;iiii(s  coiitcmpornries  of 
Dagbbert.  Adrian  ut  \  ulois,  vvlio  has  burruwe4  several  dreanutancc*  of  them,  also  shews  their  incousistcDcj 
in  H  ffrenter  degree,  that,  among  othm  of  St.  Alinild*t  hjogrniben^  oa  OOCMiOtt  Ht  dufttClliBg  INlgobMi't 
eldc«l  son  ,  Hnd.  Vat.  L  19.  p. 

U  7;  Fredcg.  c.  01,  62,  67,  p.  487»  439.  Hid.  Vrf.  L  1 9,  p.  101 
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daughter  of  Amaiid,  duke  of  the  (  Jrtsc<>ns:  thnt  tUey,  protected  liy  tlieir  maternal 
grandiather)  esoaptjd  their  uncle's  snares,  and  afterwards  recovered  their  father's 
inheritance.  Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  origin  of  the  duchj  of  Aquitiiin.  The 
genealogj  of  these  dukes  is  founded  upon  a  diart^  of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  the 
year  845  ;  but  perhaps  from  that  pcricKl  we  must  mistmst  the  vanity  of  the  great 
lords  who  endeavoured  to  assume  a  royal  oxtraction.  The  name^  of  Boijtjis  and 
i3ertrand  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  Merovingian  race,  and  no  duchy  had  as  yet 
been  given  as  a  nortkm  to  any  king's  son." 

The  empire  of  Da^iberty  like  that  of  Clotaire  11.,  extended  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  tlic  bunks  of  the  j^lbe,  and  frf>m  tlie  Western  Ocean,  as  far  as  Bohemia  and 
HuD^jary,  occuj)ied  bv  the  Venedi  and  the  Avars.  So  vast  a  monarchy  inspired 
its  neighbours  witli  respect,  mingled  with  iear.  The  Lombards  of  Italy  allowed 
Dagobert  more  than  once  to  meddle  mth  their  domestic  affairs,  among  others,  to 
take  under  his  protection,  their  queen  Gondeberga,  his  vdative^  who  had  raised 
Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia,  to  the  throne,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  victim  of 
his  ingratitude."  In  Spain,  the  alliance  of  Dagobert  canse<l  Sisenand  to  be  raised 
to  the  Visigothic  throne  instead  of  Suintilla.  The  fonner  was  conducted  to  Sarra- 
flona  by  two  Borgundian  dukes,  lieotenants  of  the  Frankish  king,  and  he  acknow- 
Mtod  their  aBsistance  by  a  present  of  two  hundred  thousand  golden  solidi.^ 

Upon  tho  more  easterly  frontiers  of  the  Frankish  empire,  Dagobert's  lieutenants 
experienced  some  reverses.  Tlie  trade  of  the  Danube,  wliich  had  placed  Samo  on 
the  throne  of  the  Venedi,  always  drew  from  their  country,  a  train  of  French 
adventUFUS.  Their  caravans,  wtablishing  a  communication  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  transported  Greek  manufactures  and  Indian  spices,  which  they  disposed 
of  in  Germany  and  Gaul :  they  were  prepared  to  repulse  valiantly  the  Scythian 
and  Sarmatian  thieves,  who  often  uwuited  them  on  their  passage  in  large  bands. 
Bat  the  Danube  separated  the  country  of  the  Venedi  fiom  that  w  their  enemy  the 
Avars  ;  and,  in  an  expedition  of  tiie  Ibrmer  against  the  latter,  a  niuueruus  and 
rich  caravan  of  Prankish  merchants  were  attacked  tlie  Venedi,  despoiled  of  all 
their  riches,  nud  partly  massacred.  Da^bert  sent  u  Frank  named  Sichaire  to  k'lwj 
Saaao,  to  ask  iimi  for  reparation  ;  not  quickly  obtaining  the  justice  which  he  thought 
was  dne  to  him,  he  Insolently  reproached  the  king  of  tne  Venedi,  for  daring  to 
disobey  the  king  of  the  Franks,  nis  miister.  Samo  answered  that  he  w  as  Dago- 
bert's frif  rul  nnd  ally,  not  his  servant ;  and  Sichaire  arroirnntly  replied,  that  a 
christian  kia^,  the  servant  of  God,  coidd  not  be  the  friend  or  ally  of  dogs,  mis- 
creants, and  idolators.  Take  care,"  replied  Samo,  "  that  those  dogs  do  not  shew 
you  ibiit  they  can  bite  God*s  wicked  servants.**  *^ 

Dagobert  then  caused  the  Venedi  to  be  ^ultaneoiisly  attacked  bv  the  Lombards, 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  Austrasians.  Ariowald,  who  then  reigned  over  the  Lom- 
bards, independently  of  Dagobert,  dared  not  refuse  his  invitations ;  he  advanced 
by  Friouli  Chrodebert,  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  marched  on  the  right  of  the 
Ij^ube;  the  Austrasians  on  the  left.  Samo  had  reserved  all  his  forces  to  light 
the  latter ;  thus  the  Lombards  and  the  Alemanni,  returned  fcom  the  country  of 
the  Venedi  with  a  great  number  of  captives.  But  the  Austrasians  met  Samo's 
army  in  a  place  called  Wogastiburg.  The  battle  lasted  three  days ;  at  length  the 
Franks  were  defeated  wtth  immense  loss;  those  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
abandoned  all  their  baggsge.  The  Venedi  in  their  turn  penetiated  several  times 
into  Thuringia  and  devastated  it,  as  well  as  other  German  pro%nncos  ;  Dervan,  duke 
el  the  Urbian^  a  Sdavonian  people  who  had,  until  then,  obeyed  the  Franks,  took 


Hist  do  Lang.  1.  7.  c.  6,  p.  332.    Id.  note  83,  p.  tJbb,  et  preuve*.  p.  8C. 
(ly)  t  mlpg.  c.  70,  71,  p.  440.  (W)  Id.  e.  79,  p.  4*1. 

(il)  Fn4g.«.d8,p.m  _  . 
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tins  opjMjrtunity  of  shaking  off  their  yoke  and  j>laciiig  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  king  Samo.** 

At  the  same  time  the  Avars  of  Pannonia  also  experienced  a  revohition.  Two 

pretenders  rlispntcfl  the  ernwn  ;  one  a  Hnn,  the  other  a  Bulgarian.  After  a 
oattle  between  the  two  people,  who,  until  then,  had  snlmiitteil  to  the  same  monarch, 
the  Bulgarians  were  vanquished  and  driven  out  of  rannonia.  Nine  thousand 
warriors  of  tiiat  nation,  with  tlieir  wives  and  children  presented  themselves  ujmu 
the  frontiers  of  Austrasia,  and  entreated  Dagobert  to  grant  tiiem  A  place  in  the 
vast  empire  of  tlie  Franks.  l):iLr(>lK?rt  orfli-rod  tlie  Bavarians  to  receive  them  into 
their  houses.  In  i'act,  during  the  Iblluwijig  winter,  they  were  distributed  in  the 
Bavarian  villages  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another ;  but  sliortly,  Dacobert,  not 
knowing  where  to  establish  them,  and  perhaps  fearing  that  he  sbonld  draw  npon 
himself  the  hostility  of  the  Avars,  gave  orders  to  the  barbarians  to  massacre  them 
all  in  one  nirrht.  Those  who,  during  six  months  had  received  these  fugitive  people 
to  their  table,  and  were  attached  to  them  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality,  did  not 
hesitate  to  execute  this  perfidioas  order.  All  perished  at  once,  warriors,  women, 
and  children,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  duke  of  Altia^us,  who  with  about 
seven  huiiilred  families  succeeded  in  flying  to  the  Yenedi,  by  whom  this nnibrtvnate 
remnant  of  the  Bulgarians  was  respected.^-* 

In  the  tbllowing  year  or  tlie  tenth  of  Dagobert's  reign  in  Austrasia,  it  was 

announced  to  him  tiiat  tm  army  of  the  Venedi  had  again  entered  Thuringia.  At 
this  news  he  assembled  an  Aiistrasian  anny  at  Metz,  and  crossing  the  Ardennes, 
led  itto  Mnyence.  witli  tlie  intentio!!  of  passing  the  Rhine  He  had  at  the  same  time 
called  out  tlie  jiiekcd  nien  ol  the  Neustrian  and  Burgundian  armies,  under  their 
respective  dukes  and  counts.  He  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river  wlien  tlie  Saxons 
sent  deputies  to  him  to  beg  him  to  remit  tiie  taxes  whioh  they  paid  to  his  exchequer, 
binding  themselves  in  return  to  resist  the  Venedi  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  de- 
fend the  Frankish  frontiers  against  tlu  in.  The  Neustrians  undt'rtf>ok  with  regret 
a  long  journey  across  Germany,  to  protect  against  a  barbarous  peoj>lc  an  equally 
barbarous  itrovince  ;  tliey  entreated  Dagobcrt  to  accept  the  Saxon's  proposal.  The 
deputies  of  the  latter  swore  upon  the  armsi  according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation^ 
to  defend  the  Austrasian  frontiers,  whilst  the  king  gave  up  the  tax  which  their 
aneeston;  liad  ])aid  to  the  Frankish  kings  since  the  rngn  of  Clotaire  L ;  he  then 
disbanded  his  army.** 

The  annual  tribute  of  which  the  Saxons  had  begged  the  remission,  upon  so 
onerous  a  condition,  was  only  five  hundred  cows.  To  believe  that  rather  than  pay 
it  tliey  preferred  bearing  alone,  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  they  must  ha\'e  had 
a  gi'eat  desire  to  deceive  themselves.  In  faet,  the  wry  next  year  the  Venedi  re- 
commenced their  ravages  in  Thuringia  without  the  Saxons  making  any  effort  to 
sto^  them ;  but  the  Neustnans  were  satisfied  witii  having  caused  the  ftilnra  of  the 
rojected  expedition  :  the  Austrasians  shewed  n')  more  zeal  in  this  war ;  it  has  even 
ecn  suspected,  that  it  was  intentionally  that  they  allowed  Samo  to  beat  them  two 
years  previouf?ly.  They  repented  having  hi-lped  their  khirr  to  subdue  Nenstria  and 
Burgundy ;  from  that  {)eriod,  tlie  seat  of  government  had  ceased  to  be  in  tiieir 
country ;  they  had  lost  all  inflnenoe  in  its  ooundis ;  tiieir  greatest  chkens  were 
even  dragged  away  from  their  homes  and  detained  at  court  in  a  qjecies  of  captivity. 
They  claimed  an  independent  monarch,  and  Dagobert  decided  upon  siitisfying  them. 
One  of  his  mistresses  named  Ragnetmda,  had,  in  630,  given  iiim  a  son,  the  first 
that  his  numerous  seraglio  hatl  produced.    He  caused  this  child  when  three  years 

(22)  IMeg.  c.  68,  p.  489.   Got.  Dag.  rcg.  27.  p.  580.   Had.  VmI.  L  19.  p.  103. 
(28)  Vifd^.  e.  72.  p.  441.   AimoiBi.  l.  4,  c.  24,  p.  180.   G«L  BHgbti.  e.  28,  p^  587.  GuOsfil.  Tkagh 

1.  5,  f.  13.  p.  292.    Had.  Vh\.  1.  19.  p.  105.  108.  •  ^  . 

(24)  Fredfg.  c.  7t,  p.  441.    Auuoini,  I  4,  c.  26,  p.  131.    liad.  VaL  I  19,  p.  111.  ' 
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old  to  be  crowned  at  MeU  under  the  name  of  Sigebert  III. ;  he  entrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  Chunibert,  bisliop  of  Coloirne,  and  to  the  duke  of  Adelgisc  ;  for  he 
would  not  allow  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  tlie  palace,  to  return  into  Austrasia.  How- 
ever tlie  pontiff's  and  grandees  ap})eared  satisfied ;  the  Austrasians  were  flattered 
at  seeing  a  court,  a  treasury,  and  a  national  government,  re-established  at  Mctz, 
and  from  that  period  tliey  cfefeuded  with  their  former  energy  the  frontiers  of  the 
Frankish  empire  against  the  Venedi.'" 

The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when 
Nantichilda,  one  of  Dagobert's  queens,  also  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  was 
called  Clovis.  The  king  was  unwilling  to  exjwse  this  new  child  to  be  stripped  of 
liis  heritage,  as  he  had  despoiled  his  orother  Charibert.  He  intended  to  ^ve  to 
him  as  a  portion,  Neustria  and  Burgund}',  which  united  under  the  name  of  VV  estem 
France,  did  not  in  extent  even  et^ual  Austrasia,  ho  marked  with  precision  the 
limits  of  the  two  dominions,  restoring  to  the  crown  of  Austrasia  all  that  it  had 
possessed  in  Aquitain  and  Provence,  but  formally  excepting  the  duchy  of  Dentelin, 
which  violence  alone  had  detached  from  the  crown  of  Neustria.  He  however  was 
obliged  to  employ  all  liis  authority  to  cause  the  Austrasians  to  renounce  their  pre- 
tensions to  that  duchy.  The  division  was  then  confinned  by  the  oaths  of  the  pre- 
lates, the  grandees,  and  the  leudes  of  the  three  kingdoms.*® 

The  Gascons  had  been  detained  some  time  in  the  Pyrenees,  even  af^er  the  death 
of  Charibert,  who  had  gained  over  them  a  ^eat  victory.  But  in  G36,  they  recom- 
menced their  incursions,  and  devastated  ^lovempopulauia.  Dagobert,  to  repress 
them,  gave  orders  to  Cbadoine,  his  referendiarv,  to  raise  an  army  in  Burgundy. 
Ten  dukes  repaiml  there  with  their  troops,  anti  among  these  eight  were  Franfes 
by  birth,  one  a  Saxon,  and  the  other  a  liom^m.  The  Burgundian,  Wilibad,  deco- 
rated with  the  title  of  patrician,  conducted  his  soldiers  there,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  counts,  who  were  not  the  subjects  of  any  duke.  Thus  each  or  the 
nations  which  inhabited  Gaul  bore  arms  under  the  same  standanl,  and  participate<l 
in  the  military  jx)wer.  The  Gascons,  repulsed  from  the  field,  fled  into  the  defiles  of 
the  mountiiins,  where  they  vigorously  aefcndc<l  themselves,  erecting  behind  each 
rock  ambuscades  for  the  soldiers.  However,  a  great  number  of  them  had  perished 
in  the  daily  battles,  others  were  taken  away  in  captivity,  and  sold  far  from  their 
coontry  ;  all  their  houses  were  burned,  all  their  crops  were  destroyed,  and  they 
were  at  last  reduced  to  submit  to  Dagobert,  j)romising  that  their  duke  should 
repair  to  Paris  yxith  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  tiike  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  never  to  molest  their  neighbours. 

It  was  not  without  fear  that  Amand,  duke  of  the  Gascons,  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  France.  A  duke  of  the  Franks,  Arembert,  had  suffered  liimself  to  be 
surjmsed  in  the  valley  of  Soule,  where  he  and  the  nobles  of  his  army  had  been 
massacred  by  the  Gascons.  His  parents  and  his  heirs  thought  they  were  obliged  to 
aven^  him  ;  consequently,  Amand,  with  the  Gascon  captains  who  accompanied 
him,  uistead  of  presenting  themselves  to  Dagobert  at  Clichy,  went  immediately  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Dejiis.  It  was  only  afler  his  enemies  had  sworn 
to  keep  jjeace  with  liim  that  he  went  and  presented  his  homage." 

The  Bretons  had  on  their  side,  been  plundering  the  neighbouring  Gallic  i)ro- 
vinces.  Dagobert  threatened  to  send  against  them  the  anny  which  nad  subtlued 
the  Gascons,  if  they  did  not  repair  the  damage  which  they  had  caused.  The 
chief  of  the  Bretons,  whom  Frcclegarius  calls  their  king,  was  then  Judicael,  who 
afterwards  renounced  the  world,  assumed  the  monkish  habit,  and  was  aflerwtu*ds 


(25)  Fredcg.  c.  75,  p.  442.    Aimoini.  1.  4.  c.  26.  p.  131.    Had.  VrI.  1.  19,  p.  114. 

(26)  Fredcg.  c.  76.  p.  442.    Had.  Viil.  I.  19,  p.  115. 
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venerated  as  a  saint.  He  hastened  to  CUchy,  to  Da^obert,  carrying  with  him  con- 
siderable presents,  and  fulfilled  all  the  acts  of'^ submission  to  obtain  the  leoondliation 

of  bis  j)eoj)lo.  However,  be  refused  to  dine  witli  a  prince  wbo  set  too  scandr»lous  ail 
example  of  licentiousness;  he  prefirrcd  the  table  of  Audoin,  who  was  then  reft>- 
rendiary  to  the  king,  but  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Rouen,  and,  like  Judicael, 
inscribed  on  die  roliof  saints.  The  hitter,  after  having  signed  a  treaty  of  peace, 
hastened  to  return  into  his  province.** 

Dan;obert,  whose  table  St.  Judicael  avoided  as  if  he  had  been  excommunicated, 
was  not  similarly  reproved  by  all  the  saints.  We  have  seen  that  St.  Audoiii,  who 
has  since  been  culled  St.  Ouen,  was  his  refereiidiai  v  ;  bt.  Kloi,  a  trieiid  of  St. 
Oaeui  was  his  ^Idsmith,  and  moreover  his  counsdlor  and  director  of  all  the 
sumptuous  devotions  by  which  Dagobert  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  sins.  It  was 
bv  >vorking  at  some  statues  of  saints  and  chuiTh  ornaments  tliat  Eloi,  by  his  disin- 
terestedness and  skill,  had  gained  the  king's  favor.  80011  after  he  communicated 
to  him  his  ardent  zeal  to  found  and  enrich  some  monasteries,  and  then  he  no  loncer 
imposed  upon  himself  the  same  disinterestedness.  St.  Eloi,  out  of  the  profit  of  his 
jewellery,  or  rather  by  the  liberalities  of  the  king,  founded  the  magnificent  convent 
of  F^olirrnnc,  he  assembled  one  hundred       fiftv  monks;  he  founded  others 

besides,  w  liicli  lie  endowed  with  a  royal  swuptuousuess.  Afier  bis  example,  Dago- 
bert caused  all  his  religion  to  consist  in  his  lioerality  towards  the  monks.  St.  Denis 
was  his  patron ;  he  built  for  him,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  church  which  was 
af^erwanls  destined  to  become  the  tomb  of  the  kings ;  he  ornamented  it  profusiely 
with  the  richest  materials ;  lie  caused  to  be  executed  the  most  perfect  works  of 
which  the  artists  of  that  a^  were  capable.  lie  did  not  scruple  to  enrich  it  b^ 
stripping  all  the  other  chnrdies ;  and  whilst  the  monks  of  St.  JJeaia  celebrated  his 
prodigality,  those  of  other  parts  of  France  complained  of  his  extortion.  Dago- 
bert Had  not  contented  liini?rlf  It!)  enrlcliing  the  basilica  of  tlie  saint ;  he  wished 
that  the  monks,  who  continually  repeated  prayers  for  him,  should  be  the  most 
opulent  in  Europe.  Their  pos^iessions  were  distributed  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  donations  whidi  he  made  them,  passes  aU  bdief ;  conse- 
sequently,  the  monks  that  period  did  not  hentate  to  beheve  that  so  much  muni- 
ficence had  amply  compensated  the  scandal  to  which  Dagobert  might  have  given 
rise  by  his  debauchery  and  cruelty .'^ 

Dagobert  wii^  probably  but  tiurty-one  years  of  age,  when,  at  the  commence- 
m^tof  the  year,  638,  he  was  attacked  by  dysenter}-  at  Epinay.  He  caused  him- 
self immediately  to  be  removed  to  St.  D^is,  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  pravers 
of  the  monks ;  but  he  soon  felt  the  approaches  of  death.  He  then  sent  for  -^ga, 
the  greatest  lord  of  Neustria,  and  his  principal  minister ;  he  recommended  the 
queen,  Kantichilda,  and  his  son,  Clovis.  to  him ;  he  then  died  the  19th  of  Januaxy. 
The  monks,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  gifts,  announced  to  the  people  that  they 
were  sure  of  his  salvation.  A  saint,  wlujse  hermitage  was  situated  not  fiur  finom 
one  of  the  mouths  of  hell,  in  the  volcnnn  Stromboli,  had  seen  a  boat  pass  in  which 
some  devils  were  canying  away  the  soul  ot  D.i<^oliert  to  eternal  torments,  naked, 
loaded  widi  chains,  and  overwhelmed  witli  griei ;  but  the  three  sainti  to  whom  he 
had  shown  the  most  de\  otion,  Denis^  Maurice^  and  Martin,  had  ran  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  delivered  him.  The  representation  of  this  le^and  18  <me  of  the  has 
reliefs  which  ornament  the  tomb  of  the  Jdng.** 


(28)  Vredeg  c.  7S,  \,.  Hi.    (u-.st.  Dn^ioh.  c.  3S,  p.  oW. 

(29)  Sancti  £I^i  vita  4  Mocto  Audocuo  acripta.  Scrip.  Franc.  I.  8,  p.  552-556.   Gc«t.  Da^b.  c.  17, 
•eq.  f.  684,  ciit^f.  S9». 

(30)  Fredpg.  c.  79,  p.  443.    Epit;iph.  Dai;<)l).  t  2,  R.  Franc,  p.  508.    Aiiiioiui,  I.  t,  c.  83,  p,134.  Q«t. 
Dagob.  c  44.     5^3.   (Jhro.  dc  St.  Deoyt,  1.  5,  c.  i«,  p.  300.    U«iir,  VhI.  J.  19,  p.  isj6-155. 
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I It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  quit  the  history  of  Dagobcrt,  without  being  able 
to  learn  more  respecting  a  prince  who  reigned  over  an  enij)irc  almost  as  vast  as 
I  that  of  Charlemagne,  \vlio,  like  him,  reformed  legislation  ;  for  it  was  by  his  orders 
that  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Salians  were  published,  Jis  well  as  those  of  the 
Bavarians  and  the  Germans,  who  covered  France  with  religious  monuments, 
remarkable  for  the  progress  which  thev  show  in  arts  and  opulence,  and  by  the  new 
taste  which  was  predominant  in  their  construction.  But  a  profound  darkness 
covers  all  his  actions ;  it  grew  thicker  during  the  whole  century  which  followed  it. 
He  is  tlie  last  of  the  race  of  the  Merovinman  kings  who  coula  really  support  the 
sceptre.  After  him  the  succession  of  the  slothfid  kings  commences,  who  disappear 
in  a  darkness  which  conceals  them  from  all  our  researches. 

Dagobcrt  left  two  sons,  Sigcbert  III.,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  was  about  eight 
years  of  age,  and  Clovis  II.,  king  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  at  least  foiu*  years 
younger  than  the  other.  The  eldest  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  l\»pin, 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  who,  after  the  death  of  Dsigobeit,  retiUTiea  to 
Metz,  with  half  the  treasure  of  the  late  king,  and  peaceably  took  possession  of  his 
dignity  ;  the  younger  was  intrusted  to  ^Kga,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neustria,  a 
man  niU  of  prudence  and  of  patience,  a  friend  of  justice,  enlightened  by  the  study 
of  polite  literature,  and  who  promptly  gave  wise  answers  on  the  law  that  was  expected 
from  him  as  grand  judge  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  the  testimony  which  Frede- 
garius  gives  of  him ;  he  adds,  it  is  true,  he  is  accused  of  avarice :  however,  he 
caused  to  be  restored  to  the  grandees  of  Neustria  and  of  Burgundy,  a  great  deal 
of  property  which  had  been  confiscated  under  Da^bert,  by  juc^nents  which  iEga 
declared  unjust.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  France,  these  chiefs  of  the  two 
kingtloms  died,  Pepin  in  639,  ^ga  in  640,  and  fi-om  that  time  the  Franks  exiie- 
rienced  all  at  once  the  troubles  resulting  from  a  minority  in  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  those  resulting  from  contested  elections  in  elective  monarchies." 

In  Austrasia  the  authority  was  contested  by  Grimoald,  a  son  of  Pepin,  who  had 
for  him  the  army  and  the  grandees,  and  Otho,  a  son  of  Uron,  who  was  tutor  to 
Sigebert,  and  who  disposed  of  the  courtiers,  and  of  the  infantine  will  of  the 
I  monarch.  It  was  not  until  642  that  (jrimoald  succeeded  in  causing  Otho  to  bo 
killed  by  Lenthaire,  duke  of  the  Alemanni.  From  that  period  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  authority  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  which  became,  in  his  hands,  much  more 
absolute  than  it  hatl  been  in  those  of  his  father." 

Western  France  was  composed  of  two  kingdoms,  an<l  each,  after  the  death  of 
I  -^l^ga,  had  a  mayor  of  the  palace.  Erchinoald,  a  relative  of  Dagobert's  mother, 
was  appointed  in  Neustria,  and  Flaochat,  in  Burgundy,  at  an  assembly  held  at 
Orleans ;  the  latter,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  vote  of  the  grandees  until  afler 
^  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  never  to  revoke  their  office.  He  governed  less  than 
two  years :  after  having  cause<l  his  rival,  the  patrician  Willibad,  to  be  massacred  at 
the  comitia  held  at  Autun,  in  the  month  of  September,  641 ;  in  a  few  days  ho  died 
of  a  fever,  which  the  Franks  considered  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  judgment  of 
God  against  him.'' 

At  this  period  the  most  eastern,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  barbarous  pro- 
vince of  the  monarchv,  detachetl  itself  from  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  here- 
ditary dake,  Thuringia,  Radulph,  would  no  longer  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of 
Itlie  infant  kin^  or  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  (^quals. 
Grimoald  vaiiiTy  attempted  to  reduce  him  to  obedience  ;  he  was  badly  seconded  by 
tlie  other  Austrasian  dukes,  who  interested  themselves  more  for  the  independence 

of  the  kingdom.    The  Austrasian  army 
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was  beaten  on  the  Undstrutt :  RnJulph  then  treated  ;  he  consfnted  to  acknowlcdrre 
nominally  the  authoritj  of  Sigebert  III.,  but  from  that  period  he  conducted  him- 
seU'  as  a  soverei^,  and  he  contracted,  in  his  own  name,  alliances  with  the  Venedi 
and  tbe  other  neigbbouring  nations.** 

Hue  our  last  guide  for  the  history  of  France,  Fredegarius,  suddenly  fails  us  in 
theyenr  ♦>42,  and  he  leaves  us  af^cnvards  in  a  complete  obscurity.  We  have 
only  to  comj)ose  our  recital  during  a  whole  century,  those  very  fabulous  legends* 
or  diy  and  inexact  ehuonideiy  wlidi  we  hare  had  occanon  to  judge  when  we 
oompaved  them  to  the  contemporaneous  writers,  and  who  then  only  merited  onr 
contempt.  Once  our  torch  escapes  from  our  hands,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  facts  which  ^yQ  can  still  find  mixed  with  thoir  fables.  It  is  a  false 
manner  of  seeking  for  avowed  truths,  which  diseni^ages  the  natrativos  of  the 
romaneefs  of  all  ue  cizeimistanoeB  whidi  appMr  evidently  fabalousy  aince  these 
very  drcnmstances,  these  follies,  these  pneiuitles,  these  wonders,  enable  us  to 
mcasnfp  the  credit  dcscr\('(l  liy  the  rest. 

Sigebert  HI.  married  vorv-  young;  liis  wife  was  called  Sonnechilda,  and  his  son, 
Dagobert  II.  He  died  in  ti^O,  accottiing  to  the  most  probable  calculation,  at  the 
age  of  twenfy-one.  Altiiongh  he  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  saints^  we  know 
ansohitely  nothing  respect  ing  his  actions  or  his  character,** 

The  reign  of  Clovis  TL,  in  Neustria,  is  not  better  known  to  us.  As  soon  as  he 
attiiincd  the  age  of  maniiood,  he  mai'ried  Batliilda,  a  Saxon  slave,  w  hom  the 
mayor,  Erchinoald,  had  bought,  and  at  first  wished  to  make  his  mistress,  but  whom 
he  afterwards  thonght  more  proper  to  guide  his  young  master.  Clovis  II.  had  three 
sons  by  her,  Clotaire,  Thiem,  and  Childeric,  who  bwe,  after  him,  the  title  of  king. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  654,  afler  a  retL^n  of  six- 
teen years.  The  author  of  the  ^  Expldts  of  the  Frankish  Kings,'  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  nSf  IS  henoefinrth  to  become  onr  best  gnide,  gives  ns  perhaps  to  under- 
stand that  the  death  of  Clovis  was  not  natural.  This  king  had  had  the  arm  of  St. 
Denis  prcser\'cd  in  his  basilica,  broken,  in  order  to  insert  in  his  scapular}-  a  fi*ag- 
ment  of  tliat  relict.  The  monks  ])retended  that  as  a  punishment  for  this  ]»rofunity 
Clovis  II.  was  struck  with  insanitr  at  the  age  of  ninetceu,  and  that  ho  remained 
insane  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  **  At  this  period,"  says  the  anther  of 
die '  Ibmloits,'  *^  Clovis,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  broke  the  arm  of  the  holy 
TTinrtyr,  Penis.  At  the  same  period,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  overwhelmed 
with  cruel  circumstances.  That  same  Clovis  was  addicted  to  every  species  of  vice : 
a  fornicator,  a  seducer  of  women,  giving  himself  up  to  gluttony,  and  drujikenness  ; 
thefe  is  nodiing  to  say  respecting  the  end  of  his  or  of  his  death  worthy  of 
hislcny.  Several  writers  condemn  hh  end,  not  knowm^  how  his  wickedness  ter- 
minated :  and,  in  their  iiTiroi-tnintv,  thov  reln^te  respecting  it  things  that  have  no 
foundation."  "  None  of  those  wntei-s,  anterior  to  the  eighth  century,  have  reached 
us,  and  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  upon  a  prince  wno  is  so  imperfectly  known. 


(84)  FVedcg  r.  S7.  p.  446. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OOVKBinffElIT  OF  EBBOIX,  AND  CIVIL  WARS,  UNTIL  THE  fiATTLE  OF 

TESTUX,  656-687. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  is,  in  the  existence  France,  at  once,  hy 
a  remaricabk  contrast,  one  of  the  poorest  in  national  hutoriansi  one  of  thi-  ridu-At 
in  reliLrions  monuments.  During  at  least  ol£jlity  years,  there  was  not  a  Frank 
who  tiiouglit  of  transmitting  to  posterity,  the  memory  of  contcniporaneous  events ; 
and  during  the  same  space  of  time,  tlierc  was  not  a  king,  a  duke,  a  powerful 
per8ona^^\  who  did  not  build  temples  for  the  most  distant  posterity ;  who  did  not 
found,  m  the  churches,  perpetual  services  to  celebrate  his  memory,  and  who  did 
not  institute  prayers,  to  oe  repeated  fr<»ni  century  to  century^  for  a  name  tO  which 
he  iiad  neglected  to  attach  any  other  remembrance. 

We  can  onlr  explain  this  oontzast  by  the  growing  ^noranca  of  the  people^  and 
by  tlie  want  of  all  reasonable  ideas  upon  religion.  Tlie  provinces  which  the  bar- 
barians liatl  invade<l,  had  preserved  for  some  time  after  the  conquest,  the  remains 
of  Koman  civilization  :  the  scIkjoIs  had  not  been  absolutely  abnn'loned,  and  the 
masters  had  transmitted  to  their  disciples,  during  some  generatiuas,  nearly  the 
same  instrtictiaii  wbic^  tibey  had  reoraved  fitnn  thnr  piidecesson;  bnt  eveiy 
science  ietrograde8»  as  soon  as  it  makes  no  progress ;  every  doctrine  which  we 
submit  to  a  re-cxamination  and  to  new  meditation,  loses  its  eliaracter  :  it  liacl  been 
to  its  founders,  the  result  of  deep  thought;  whilst,  to  preserve  it,  they  intenUcted 
every  new  idea ;  uii  apathetic  submission  was  substituted  for  a  cre^itive  lite. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  genius  which  inspirss  models,  than  the  pedantic  faith 
of  the  masters  who  cffier  them  fi>r  imitation,  or  the  servility  of  scholars  w)h>  copy 
them.  Such  master*;  are  the  tnie  enemies  of  the  antient  traditions  of  which  they 
declare  themselves  tlie  detenders. 

This  rapid  decline  of  instruction  is  equally  remarkable  in  sacred  and  profane 
literature.  At  the  period  when  we  commenced  our  history,  the  Latin  lan|ruage 
had  produced  a  great  poet,  Claudian,  one  of  Stilichon's  choristers  ;  he  died  in  the 
earl}'  n&rt  of  the  fifth  centurj'.  At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  nourished  Sfdo- 
nius  ApoUinariSj  who  almost  constantly  took  Claudian  for  his  model ;  and  tiie 
dtflwenoe  between  them  shows  us  what  becomes  of  polite  literatnie,  in  the  hands 
of  imitators.  La  the  sixth  century,  Foi-tunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  considered 
himself  a  poet,  because  lie  imitated  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  But  from  inu'tation  to 
imitation,  Latin  poetry  had  descend!  d  to  its  lowest  ebb  in  Gaul,  and  it  ended 
with  Fortunatos.  The  pedagogues,  wlio  always  thought  of  teaching  the  same 
thing  to  their  disciples,  at  the  most,  nut  them  in  a  {>osition  to  understand  what 
their  ancestors  had  created.  Presently  tliey  did  not  even  understand  that.  None 
felt  attracted  to  a  study  which  allowed  all  the  human  faculties  to  lie  dormant. 
Tliere  was,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  an  almost  total  cessation  from  all  poetical 
composition  ;  and  when  in  tlie  time  of  Chailemague,  some  ^ramwaiians  recom- 
menced making  Latin  Tersest  they  were  men  w&  strove,  m  somewiset,  to  re- 
create the  classic  antiquity  which  had  been  lost.  They  belonged  already  to  the 
class  of  modem  bookworms,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  poets  of  antient  Rome. 

We  may  notice,  in  the  two  centuries  which  we  have  run  through,  a  similar  decay 
among  histoiians.  Sulpicius  Severus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  had  treated  with 
classus  ele^mce^  the  faUes  and  legends  of  which  tie  had  composed  his  Sacred 
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Histoxy.  At  tlic  end  of  the  same  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  next, 
Ca««s!o<loms  still  prt>son'tHj  in  llic  mirlst  of  his  pretentious  affectation,  rlietorical 
oniamcnt,  and  the  menior}'  of  better  times.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy, 
Grorroiy  of  Tours,  whose  style  was  formed  by  studying  his  predecessors,  remained 
below  tiicm  all :  his  languaj[re  was  as  barbaroiu  as  his  sentiments,  and  lie  had  lost 
his  originality  in  copying  his  models,  without  acc^uiring  any  of  their  advantages. 
Fredegarius,  in  hii?  preamble,  announces  tliat  bo  will  endeavour  to  follow  (ircijory 
of  Tours  J  but,  says  he  :  "I  should  have  wished,  it  is  ti*ue,  tliat  I  liad  been  giited 
with  the  powor  of  relating  wd],  and  with  that  copiousness,  in  which  I  can  so  little 
lesraible  liim  ;  bat  it  is  mora  diilicnlt  to  dip  at  a  source,  the  watei-s  of  which  are 
not  pcqx  tnal ;  Init  as  the  world  grows  old  tne  edge  of  our  ynndence  becomes  dull, 
and  tilt'  men  (»t'  our  day,  no  longc^r  resemble  the  oratoi's  of  bygone  times,  they  have 
not  even  the  intention.'  After  Fredegarius,  tiie  wnters  of  history  continued  to 
decay.  None  of  the  miserable  authors  to  which  we  are  henceforth  reduced,  can  be 
compared  to  him,  until  we  come  to  Eginhard.  All  that  remained  of  instmction 
and  learning  was  then  direc  ted  towards  sacred  studies.  There  were  nearly  none 
but  the  priests  that  could  read,  and  they  only  learned  to  do  so,  in  order  to  occupy 
themselves  in  religion,  and  advance  in  the  sacerdotal  career.  The  decline  in  that 
part  of  the  sciences  is  not  so  imiversally  confessed,  because  the  sevoith  oentur>'  is 
that  perhaps  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  saints  were  placed  upon  the  calendar. 
The  churcn,  which  did  not  refuse  the  lieritage  of  any,  tliought  itself  stil!  nhliged 
to  maintain  the  whole  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  present  it  all  as  equally  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  However,  even  the  direction  oi  the  religious  spirit  had  experienced 
a  great  change.  From  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  religion  had  essentially 
consisted  in  moral  instruction ;  it  had  exercised  the  hearts  and  souls,  by  searching 
for  that  which  was  really  beautiful  and  truly  virtuous.  In  the  fifth  centun',  religion 
consisted  in  orthodoxy ;  in  the  seventh,  it  was  reduced  to  beneficence  towards  the 
convents.  It  was  a  great  deviation  from  the  first  du«ction  of  Christianity,  to  exear* 
cise  the  faithful  in  seeking  not  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  ought  to 
believe ;  to  stndy,  not  rules  for  their  conduct,  by  which  they  could  direct  them- 
selves, but  the  divine  nature,  njton  wliich  their  opinions  exercised  no  iuflncnco. 
However,  theoloii^',  alihougli  less  religious  than  moral,  was  still  an  exercise  for  the 
intellectual  fiicultiea  $  it  occupied  the  men  of  God,  and  it  kept  them  in  commmu- 
cation,  at  least  indirect,  with  the  object  of  thenr  wondbip;  out,  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century,  religion  descended  from  heaven  to  eartn,  not  to  refonn  Its  dis- 
ciples, but  to  seek  among  other  men  the  object  of  its  woi-ship.  It  was  at  tii^t  pro- 
posed to  teach  men  what  tliey  should  do,  and,  later,  what  tney  should  believe ;  it 
WM  now  reduced  to  teadiing  what  was  to  be  paid  in  order  to  relieve  them  ftcom 
doing  or  believing.  The  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  the  monks,  represented  them- 
selves as  the  treasurers  of  heaven.  It  was  not  even  n  f|nestIon  of  prqiaring  them 
for  a  life  of  penitence,  and  di.<^pensation  from  working  tor  their  subsistence,  whilst 
they  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  tlieir  benefactoi-s :  on  the  contrary,  they  resei-ved 
for  their  enjoyment  everything  that  riches  and  Itunujooald  pvoonn^  and  the  kings 
thought  tbe^  secured  their  sa&ation  byezpoamg  the  monks  to  all  the  aeductionBcf 
opulence. 

The  monk  of  St*  Denis,  who,  at  the  connnencement  of  the  ninth  centiuy  wrote 
the  Life  of  Dagobert,  infons  us  that  this  king,  after  having  discovered  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs,  Denis,  Rusticus,  and  Blntharis,  **  ornamented  their  tombs 
with  the  purest  gold  and  most  precious  stones  ;  and,  after  having  embellished  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  interior  of  the  church  he  had  built  for  them  from  the  very 
foundation,  he  covered  tlie  outside  of  the  sanctuary,  where  he  had  deposited  their 

(1)  VMcg.  FirolQg.  RM,  Franc,  p.  41S. 
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venerable  remains,  with  the  purest  silver,  thus  ftillv  accomplisiiing  the  desire  of  his 
devout  soul.  He  also  took  on  a  toll  of  one  hundred  golden  soHdi  paid  to  him  yearly 
by  the  city  of  Maneille,  and  he  granted  it  to  the  Inmmarics  of  that  chnrdb,  enjoining 

the  myal  reccivei's  to  send  him,  for  tliat  amount,  as  murh  oil  purchascYl  every  rear. 
This  oil,  hiaded  upon  six  waggons,  was  to  be  free  of  all  duty  upon  cveiy  road, 

fiitmi  Marseille  to  trie  said  basilica  He  caused  a  silver  throue  to  be  erected 

before  the  altar  of  that  chnrcfa,  on  which  he  ordored  that  all  the  snoceeding  Idnss, 

should  deposit  one  hundred  golden  s(3lidi  eveiy  3rear.  lie  caused  to  be 

mrtde  and  placed  LeliinJ  the  principal  gilded  altar,  a  cross  of  tlip  purest  gold,  worked 
With  the  Beatest  elegance,  and  ornamented  with  the  must  precious  stones.  Eloi, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  most  skilful  goldsmith  in  the  kingdom,  wrouf»ht  it,  as  well 
m  unnj  other  ornaments  belonging  to  that  banlica.  The  elegant  subtility  of  his 
geniuB  was  wonderfully  assisted  by  his  sanctity ;  modem  artists  declare  that  they 
could  scarcely  find  one  in  the  present  da}',  who,  however  skilful  in  other  works, 

could,  in  a  few  years,  finish  such  an  ornament  in  precious  stones  Dagobert 

ovdend  also  that  theie  shonid  be  devoutly  suspenoed  in  aH  iho  ehtirch,  on  the  walls, 
on  the  psUars,  and  on  the  arches,  gnlJen  tissnes,  ornamented  with  a  prodigious 
variety  of  pearls,  in  order  that,  excelling  the  omatrients  of  all  the  other  eiiurches, 
they  sboulci  shine  with  an  incomparable  lustre,  and  appear  ornamented  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  earth."  * 

This  writer,  who  had  under  Ids  era  the  deeds  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis,  afteiv 
Wttds  enumerates  the  donations  maae  by  Dagobert  to  its  monks,  ''in  order  that  the 
praises  of  Onrl  -^h  uld  he  pcrpetvially  celehmtrd  hv  the  servants  of  OihI."  Some- 
times it  is  the  manor  of  Estrepigny  m  Veuxin,-'  at  otlu'i*s,  the  hinds  of  Sadregisil, 
duke  of  Aouitaiiia,  in  Anjou  and  Poitou  ;  namely,  twenty-seven  towns  or  castles, 
with  die  eaitopits  sitnated  on  the  sea  coast  sometimes  it  is  other  manors,  dties, 
and  castles,  situated  in  the  territories  of  Orleans,  of  Meaux,  and  of  Paris,  besides 
a  trihnto  of  a  hundred  cows  paid  by  the  duchy  of  ^fans."*  Sonietitnes  it  is  six 
aianors,  wliich  he  also  gave  them  when  on  his  death>bed,  enjoiuiug  liis  successors 
never  to  alter  any  of  these  gif^.* 

^Bvt  the  biographer  of  Sigebert  the  m.,  who  has  not  been  able  to  make  known 
to  us  a  single  pohtical  action  of  that  prince,  represents  him  as  distributing  the 
property  of  the  state  t<j  tlie  monks  still  more  prodigally  *,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  though  only  twenty-one  when  he  died,  he  was  ranked  among  the  number 
of  Ae  saintk  Hehn^**  said  Sigebert  of  Gembonrs,  founded  twelve  convents 
™t  iilBiiiint  fmrt°  of  his  Idngdom,  and  liad  pro\  idLMl  all  tlic  necessaries,  out  of  his 
own  revenue,  with  a  royal  liberality,  in  order  that,  livin*:  under  apostolic  rule,  they 
should  mow  for  him  all  carnal  sins,  whilst  they  sowed  spiritualities  for  his  benefit. 
Among,  these  we  will  mention,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  those  of  Stavelo  and 
MahnwH  whieh  he  caosed  to  be  managed  by  St.  Bemacle,  bishop  of  Tongrp, 

 he  gave  to  the  latter  twelve  square  leagues  in  the  same  forest.** '  xhe 

monks  who  relate  to  us  so  much  prodigality  do  not  he^^itate  to  assert  that  they  have 
securci  for  their  authors  eternal  beatitude ;  and  Dagobert's  biographer  terminates 
by  tliat  declaration,  the  reciud  of  all  the  crimes  of  that  king,  which  he  borrowed 
01  IMegarins.* 

Mmastic  life  had,  at  this  period,  become  to  the  Franks  the  object  of  a  national 
pasflion,  whieli  hiid  acfjulred  the  more  force  as  their  imagination  was  less  diverted 
by  any  other  interest.  Their  history  is  not  only  silent  to  us,  it  was  so  to  them- 
selves.  Public  events  were  considered  with  an  apathetic  indinetence  by  mm  who 


(2)  Gc&t.  Dapob.  regis,  c.  9,  20,  p.  584.  (3)  Ibid.  c.  82,  p.  585. 

(♦)  Grst.  Dagob.  rei^s.  c.  ;i5,  p.  oSi).  (ti)  ILiJ.  c  3?,  l>.  .'.90.  (Rj  TbI.I.  c.  42,  p.  592. 

C7)  Viu  Sancti  SigibcrU  Auatntic  ngVL  c.  5,  f  14,  p.  601.  (8)  Gcst.  Dagob.  c.  23,  p.  &8fl. 
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could  netet  diBtin||iii8h  dieir  causes  or  their  oooaetjoences.   Gov«mnent  not 

endeavour  to  exercise  any  influence  over  public  opniion  ;  if  it  published  lawB^  or 
ordinances,  it  never  pointed  oat  in  their  prcnmblos  the  aim  it  had  in  view  in  pro- 
posiiio;  them  :  it  did  not  publisli  any  n»anilests>  at  the  comincncement  of  a  civil  or 
rureign  war,  to  attach  partisans  to  itself,  or  justify  its  pretensions  ;  no  edict  of  pacH 
fication  after  victory,  to  associate  with  power  a  shadow  of  justice^  and  to  indicate 
to  the  coiMjuerors  and  the  conquered  what  they  had  to  expect  from  it.  Even  in  tlic 
midst  of  civil  wars,  the  nation  did  not  feel  any  party  spirit;  it  wns  unacquainted 
with  the  grievances  which  induced  the  dukes  or  great  proprietors  to  take  up  anus ; 
it  cared  very  little  about  ver it}  lug  the  justness  of  their  pretension ;  it  followed  them 
to  the  field  of  battle,  because  a  community  of  protection  and  jxopetty  imposed  on 
the  leudes  the  duty  of  obedience ;  hut  the  c\  ent  which  every  where  else  is  the 

rptom  of  the  most  violent  jwlitital  j)a^ions,  scarcely  excited  any  in  them,  and 
remembrance  of  those  revolutions  has  not  been  preserved,  because  it  had  not 
strongly  fixed  the  attention  of  contemporaries* 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  silence  the  voice  of  monastic  relifjjum  akme  was 
heard  ;  the  preachinfj  of  tlio  saints  produced  the  more  effect  now  because  no  other 
novelty  disputed  public  attention.  >Vlicn  the  Gauls  assembled  in  the  markets  of 
the  tovvoSy  when  the  Frani<s  met  on  the  field  of  Mars,  they  shewed  little  curiosity 
to  know  whether  their  young  king  caused  the  vices  of  youtb  to  succeed  the  paei»- 
lities  of  childhood — if  a  fresh  mistress  had  been  called  to  his  palac^  or  an  old  ono 
disgraced  ;  finally,  if  he  hcirnu  to  pay  any  attention  to  ])nbhc  afiairs;  whether  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  took  upon  himself  alone  the  distribution  of  all  the  pmiish- 
ments  and  rewards,  or  if  he  consulted  any  one  before  he  gave  orders  which  onhr 
interested  those  to  whom  they  were  addi-essed.  But  the  news  of  ^  dsr^  fin*  tM. 
France  was  soon  the  journey  of  St.  Fulsee,  then  the  mimcles  of  St.  Goer,  the 
retreat  of  St.  Vandrillc,  and  the  foundation  of  his  convent ;  then  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  magnificent  works  which  Eloi  bad  undertaken  in  honor  of  St.  Denis, 
then  the  assumption  of  the  episcopate  by  thai  holy  ^IdsmHh  and  his  fiieod,  QL 
Ouen ;  then  the  penances,  the  privations  of  every  kmd,  the  sufferings  wMeh  St. 
Audeoerte,  St.  Bertile,  St.  Godebert,  inflicted  voluntarily  u))on  tli<^msrlv('<?,  or  the 
magnificence  of  the  convents  foimded  and  endowed  bv  St.  Biithildn,  St.  lli made, 
and  St.  Bertulfe.  No  other  glory  seemed  permitted  to  men — ^no  other  means  were 
presented  to  fix  the  attentkm  of  thefar  contemporaries;  and  idthoDsjh  wa  am 
po«ed  to  believe  that  the  entJmfflasm  of  all  these  saints  was  sineere,  that  tbeor  friiety 
had  really  detached  tbem  from  tlie  things  of  tliis  world,  we  must  also  suppose  that 
they  were  not  insensibic  to  the  prodigious  intluence  they  acquired  in  the  state,  the 
respect  of  the  people,  and  tlie  eageriici>t>  witli  which  kings  sohcited  their  adnce. 
They  often  impeded  uTpon  themselves  the  sereiest  privations,  hat  their  poverty  was 
voluntiuy ;  the  delicacies  tbey  disdained,  and  distnbuted  to  the  poor,  had  fint been 
served  upon  their  tables  ;  and  when  they  exposed  tlicmselves  to  the  inclemenoy  of 
the  weather,  travelled  on  toot,  and  slept  under  the  thatch,  they  had  at  theu:  dis- 
posal, palaces,  horses,  numerous  slaves,  «id  all  the  deUcacies  of  life. 

Among  the  rich  fiuniUes  there  was  none  that  had  not  one  member  aft  least  y/rho 
gave  himself  up  to  the  passions  of  the  period  ;  and  when  an  old  warrior  or  a  young 
virgin  devoted  themselves  to  sanctity,  their  brothers  antl  si  fters  ajiproved  of  those 
sacrifices,  firom  which  they  themselves  thought  to  reap  some  benefit ;  they  gave  to 
heaven  a  part  of  their  patrimony  that  their  rdation  might  ibvnd  a  new  ccHivent,  or 
enrich  an  old  one ;  and  men  who  seemed  the  most  ruled  bjr  worldly  policy,  nmkied 
themselves  thus  among  tlie  benefactors  of  the  church. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  monks  formed  at  this  period  a  very  important 
part  of  the  population,  for  the  glory  of  a  founder  of  convents  was  pioportioned  to 
thb  number  of  brothers  whoessembled  there  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  It  appears 
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tiiat  liie  great  lorcL  ofleu  gave  their  slaves  to  the  founder  to  augment  the  number 
«f  ncfaues;  several  Bainta  employed  their  ricbes  in  poiduiBiiig  slaves  to  rimt  them 
iqi  m  die  ocmvents.   England  was        the  f^ceatesi  sbrro  maifae^  and  what  is 

strange  i«,  that  that  inftiimn'^  trade  wns  oxercised  much  more  upon  the  Saxon 
conquerors  tlian  upon  the  conquered  Britons ;  it  seenis  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
were  in  the  habit  of  selling  thdr  children,  when  their  family  became  too  numerous, 
(^ueen  Bathilda,  who  was  herself  bom  In  England  of  Saxon  raoey  and  who  had 
been  a  slave,  purchased  a  great  number  of  her  coimtry-people,  and  with  th^ 
peoplc^d  tho  convents  which  she  founded.  St.  Eloi  is  also  cflt'nnited  for  the  same 
kind  of  beneiicence.''  This  ardent  zeal  ^ed  the  convents  as  soon  as  they  were 
Ibtoulad.  That  cf  JvaaagsSf  built  by  St  fhifibert,  Mim^mAnaA  ^  muny  as  ei^ 
hundred  monks,  and  St.  VandnUe  governed  three  or  fonr  hnndied  in  toe  oonvent 
of  Fnntanelle."* 

Grimoaldj  Pepin's  son,  had  hllcd  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace  in  Austrasia 
during  tlie  reign  of  Sigebert  III.  His  power  tended  much  more  to  tlie  hereditaiy 
influnoa  of  hn  iainily  and  to  extending  his  possessioiis  than  to  the  pfcwigatives  of 
ins  station.  If  the  mayor  of  the  palace  was,  m  |^eiiil,  the  representative  of 
free  men,  in  Austrasia  that  sitnntion  luid  been  usurped  bv  the  most  powerfrd 
among  the  crreat  lords,  and  instead  of  constraining  the  aristocracy,  it  lent  its  suj)- 
port  to  iu  6igebeil  III.  had  at  li'm  death  left  a  son  scarcely  three  years  old,  ior 
whom  the  crown  of  Austrasia  was  intended  $  but  Qrimoara*  in  posMMdon  of  a 
power  which  Ind  hecome  almost  hereditary,  thouf^t  the  Ansteasians  indiflbgnsnt  to 
tho  frmiily  of  flovi'?,  he  tlioufrht  if  wrn  time  to  Suppress  the  pomp  of  these  infent 
kings  wiucii  impeded  the  govenuneut,  without  adding  to  its  security,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  re^  royalty  of  the  mayors  to  the  nominal  royalty  of  the 
Merovinf^ians.  Ln  concert  with  Didon,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  uncle  of  St.  Leger, 
Inshop  of  Auxerre,  who  both  belonged  to  the  faction  of  the  grandees,  he  caused 
younrr  T)agobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  to  be  ton<nired ;  Didon  undertook  to  conduct 
Wi  to  a  Scotch  or  Irbh  monastery,  whilst  Grimoald  caused  a  pretended  will  of 
S^beit  TTT.  to  be  prodnoed  which  adopted  his  own  son,  Childebert  Grimoald 
nrodaimed  the  Istter  king,  for  he  dared  not  plara  the  crown  upon  his  own  head. 
However,  the  freemen  of  Austrnsia.  instead  of  confinning  that  resolution,  laid 
snares  for  Grimoald,  and,  having  a|>prf>hended  him,  sent  him  to  Paris,  where 
Cbvis  ILj  who  still  reigned,  caused  him  to  perish  in  prison,  with  his  son." 

Anatraria  was  then  nnited  to  Western  ranoe,  and  remained  some  time  snb- 
iected  to  the  same  government.  It  was  a  period  of  humiliation  Ibr  the  house  of 
Pepin,  find  for  all  tlie  grandees.  The  freemen,  on  the  contrary,  were  favoured  by 
Erchinoaltl.  mayor  of  Nenstria,  who  governed  the  three  united  kingdoms  until  the 
death  of  Clovis  II.  The  latter  lell  three  sons  hy  his  wife  Bathdda,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Glotaire  Hf^  was  not  more  than  fonr  or  nve  years  old.  Erehinoald  caused 
them  to  be  acknowledged  by  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Boigondy.  All  three  bora 
the  title  of  king,  but  Erehinoald  did  not  liasten  to  divide  among  them  their  states, 
which,  during  their  infancy  would  have  been  but  a  vain  formality.  Bathilda, 
whose  sanctity  inspired  the  Franks  with  extreme  respect,  was  associated  to  the 
iprremment.  It  is  tme  that  she  appears  to  have  confined  herself  to  directing  the 
pious  works  which  were  being  accomplishetl  in  the  name  of  her  sons. 

£cdiinoald.  did  not  l<mg  survive  Clovis  IL   At  his  death,  the  Neustrians 


(9)  ViU  Saneti  Eligii  Noreoniensis  qiisoopi  anrtnrc  beato  Aadocno  Rothomageiui  epiMopo.  c.  10,  apnd 
Aefaeriam,  t.  5;  Spieili^,  p.  156 ;  Script.  Franc  t.  3,  p.  558.  Vita  Saneto)  Bathildts  reg.  l-Yanc.  inter  acUSS. 
md.  aiuteti  fiowi.  awttb    p.  776.  Set.  Fmc  t.    ^  ii,  p.  671  i  and  qKm  the jmnlMieof  ikvet,  f  9,  p.  678. 

( 1 0)  THa  SMMti  fffiberti  Ocmettcflima  abbatit.  p.  508.   Had.  Yal.  L  SO.  pu  llflL 

(11)  Ptei*.  rrp.  Frar.r  r  p  jflR.  C'hr.  M .  isi^iir.  p.  (552.  Ailnn.  Chr.  pi.  8SD.  CfaRm.  SlIHlli  Bfoigli 
Di'km.  p.  317.    i^igiberU  Uciublac,  p.  ilad.  Vaks.  1.  20,  p.  186. 
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elected  a  major  of  Uie  palaco,  named  Ebrdiiy  of  all  diose  wbo  had  occupied  that 
ofBce,  the  most  jealous  of  the  growinfr  power  of  the  grandees,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined to  repress  it.  The  Austrasians  would  not  acknowledge  liini;  they  demanded 
that  Frnjico  sliould  again  have  two  kings  and  two  governments^;  and,  to  satisfy 
them,  Bathiida  sent  to  Metz,  her  second  son,  Chuderic  II.,  and  to  whom  the 
Franks  appointed  thft  duke  WnUbald  as  gnaraan,  creating  bira  major  of  the 
palace  of  Anstnumu  We  believe  that  this  division  took  place  in  660,  when  CIo- 
tairc  III.  was  nine  years  of  Pire,  and  ChildenV  TI.  eight;  but  durinp  all  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  chronology,  and  the  events  whidh  it  ought  to  classify^ 
only  rest  upon  conjecture.'* 

We  knownothmg  certain  r^pectingthe  r^ncy  of  qoeen  Batiulda:  whilst 
antlent  historians  only  make  it  to  last  four  years,  modems  make  it  at  least  ei^ht, 
and  Adrian  of  Valois  has  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  distributing  amojiir  these  eight 
jean  the  foundation  of  convents  and  acts  of  piety  which  alone  are  known  to  us  of 
the  government  of  that  qoeen.  She  restored,  among  others,  the  abbey  of  CheUes ; 
she  enriched  it  with  new  donations,  and  she  was  somewise  its  second  fbmider.  She 
had  announced  her  intention  of  retiring  there,  and  devoting  herself  to  a  monastic 
life ;  for  a  short  time,  tlie  mayor  Ebroiii,  and  those  who  governed  with  him,  opposed 
her  retreat ;  later  they  became  jealous  of  bishop  bigebrand,  whom  the  queen  con- 
sulted more  than  them,  and  who  <^fended  them  dj  bis  pride.  Tboj  killed  nim  aboat 
the  year  664,  and,  to  avoid  the  refxroaches  of  the  queen,  they  pressed  her  tbemselveB 
tf>  shut  herself  up  in  her  convent  of  Clu  lles ;  mr  that  place  she  lenonnoed  the 
world,  and  died  there  towards  the  year  (380.'^ 

After  the  retirement  of  Bathiida,  the  mayor,  Ebix>in,  continued  six  years  longer 
governing  Western  Fhmoe  under  the  name  of  Clotaire  nin  at  the  same  tfane  that 
Wulfoald  governed  Austrasia  under  that  of  Childeric  II.  The  former  was  accused 
by  the  grandees  of  aspiring  at  tyranny,  and  of  nrrogating  to  hini^'  H"  nil  the  power: 
he  is  only  known  to  us  by  his  panegy  rical  writings  in  honor  ot  iiis  most  ardent 
enemy,  St.  Legcr,  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  aristocracy,  whicli  he  wished  to  destroy ; 
and  as  those  panegyrics  were  written  ftr  the  edifioation  of  the  fintfafe],  not  to  adighten 
history,  we  do  not  find  in  them  even  pretensions  to  impartiality.**  The  first  mea- 
sure tnat  fibroin  took,  and  that  which  oxritod  the  most  clamour  from  fho  orandees 
against  him,  which  at  the  same  time  obtainoi  for  him  the  blessings  ot  the  people, 
was  always  to  choose  the  dukes  and  the  counts  in  a  provenoe  far  from  that  where 
they  had  possessions,  their  slaves  and  their  household.  The  grandees,  who  already 
aimed  at  rendering  their  appointments  hereditaiy  in  their  families,  wishetl  to  im- 
pose npon  the  c^o^^^l  the  obligation  of  always  choojsing  its  rortors  in  the  province 
which  they  were  to  administer,  being  certain  that  the  appointment  would  then  he 
given  to  tue  most  powecfbl  and  richest  Whilst  fibtdn  on  the  contnij  eent  into 
each  province  a  strange  duke  or  comft  to  lepesent  the  lojal  authority,  that  oflloer 
lookr  {  upon  himself  as  the  protector  of  tlie  people  agamst  tiie  vexations  of  the 

VViukt  Ebroin  sought  thus  to  raise  the  authority  of  the  crown,  Cktaire  III.,  in 


02)  6««t.  reg.  Fmoor. «.  4S,  p.  569.  Fradaff.  «aiilio.  e.  M,  p.  449.  Hennta;  CootncC  p  M8.  8Jg». 

berti  Gemblar.  p.  MH. 

(13)  Vila  SiiucXf  Iktliililis  rep.  Fraucor.  p.  671-574.    IIuiL  Val.  1.  21,  p.  224. 

(14)  The  life  of  St.  J^cpcr  has  been  written  three  times  from  the  same  documeDts,  but  the  new  panc^Tist 
aJwaj's  propoacd,  on  taking  his  pen,  to  place  the  two  antaaonists  at  a  greater  distance.  "  Thou  vast  o&nde4»" 
aaya  the  third  aaUuir.  in  nta  prologue,  addressed  to  titt  abbot  who  had  put  the  pen  in  his  hand ;  "ttoa  wwl 
offcmled  that  the  ancient  writer  on  that  martyr  had  so  greatly  tlt  vintH  from  justice  and  discrftion,  hy  -phnn^ 
upon  the  same  footing,  in  more  than  one  place,  St.  LcuUcgnire  and  his  crimiiud  persecutor  Ueliroin.  ihoa  aaidst 
that  we  .shuuld  always  show  in  one  the  pcrtuly  of  an  infamous  wretch,  ttdiatlM  Other  tlie  MIMtitj  Of  i  juk 
nuD."— tiiimm  mndi  Leodeoarii  Oiserv.  MabUionUt  t.  2.  p.  60tf. 

(15)  VitoSweli  Uodegarii.  &  4^ }».  61S.  Had.  YaL  I.  21,  p.  819. 
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the  iMune  of  whom  he  lehmed,  died  m  670,  aiter  a  reign  of  fburteenyears, 

at  most  nineteen  yean.  He  bad  been  tiuunried,  bnt  Idl  no  children,  tiladn,  with* 

OQt  losing  an^  time,  without  convoking  the  comitia  of  Western  France,  immedist^ 
place<l  the  third  sou  of  Clovis  II.  upon  the  throne,  'J'hierri  TIT.,  who  wns  not  more 
tlian  fitteen  years  of  age  ;  the  second,  (.hilderic  II.,  had  then  reigned  ton  years  in 
Aiuitnisia.  Although  the  kingdom  was  not  elective,  the  grandees  cuuiplained 
bittattjr  that  ae  important  a  detennination  ahonld  have  been  taken  without  tiidr 
aanction,  and  that  the  toftnt  king  had  been  raised  upon  the  .shield,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  l:i!U'e  f)f  command  from  any  other  h?ind  than  theirs.  The  jjranders  of 
Burgundy  immediately  set  themselves  in  motion,  under  the  pretence  of  goin^  to 
Pahs  to  pay  homage  to  their  youug  monarch.  Ebroin,  alarmed  at  their  advance, 
canaed  erden  to  be  giyen  to  them  to  muun  in  their  provinces,  nntil  thej  were 
summoned  to  court.'^ 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  grande<»s  of  Burgundy,  by  his  illtift* 
tnous  birth,  hw  riciies  and  tamily  influence,  was  Leodegarius  or  Leger;  bishop  of 
Antun,  nephew  of  Didon,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  an  ally  of  Grimoald  and  of  tlie 
houae  of  I'epin  in  Anrtrana.  Le^r  proposed  to  the  grandeea  of  Neustria  and  of 
Burgundy  not  to  acknowledge  a  kmg  that  had  been  given  to  them  without  their 
consent,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  brother  ot  Thierri  III.,  Childeric  II., 
already  king^of  Auatrasia.  We  do  not  know  how  Austi*asia  was  then  gov^ed ; 
we  only  see  vVnUbold  waa  a  dnke  beibce  being  mayor  of  the  palace ;  whidi  im£- 
catoB  Uiaft  he  bdonged  to  the  &etion  of  the  grandees,  and  that  the  latter  had  re- 
cover* ;  power.  In  fact,  Wulfoalil  did  not  hesitate  to  second  the  grandees  of 
Western  Fraiu  *  ;  the  Au6tra.sian  army  entered  into  Neustria,  ;dl  the  fjrnnfiee';  f)f 
the  latter  comitry  hastened  to  go  and  join  it,  and  the  revolution  was  so  rapid,  tiiut 
BbEoin  and  hie  lung,  Thieiii  UL  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  themaelvea  had 
no  oth&t  part  to  take  than  to  aeek^iefnge  in  the  chnrchefl.  All  the  treasure  of 
Ebrolii  \vn>  pltiTirleri'fl  :  the  conquerors  however  spared  his  life,  as  well  a.s  that  of 
th^  (K  tliidued  king;  but  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  puhlir  affaii-s,  they  forced 
tliem  to  take  tlie  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  then  tlie^-  shut  up  Thierii  III.  in  the  con- 
vent of  8t,  Denis,  and  Ebnan  In  that  of  Imxetul." 

p^Sm  ^aandees,  victonoua*  did  not  name  a  new  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  Wulfoald, 
that  of  Anstm^i.'i.  hnd  fie<'oni]>n!iii'H  Ins  master  to  Paris,  and  guided  him  bv  his 
couiimsiii ;  Ltjgcr  ilividcd  tiie  government  of  Neustria  and  of  Burgundy  with  him ; 
sonve  ev^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  mayor,  because  he  neai'ly  fulfilled  those  functions. 
Bnt  the  new  kin^  Chlldefk  UL,  attained  at  this  period  the  age  of  manhood.  The 
tliprd  year  of  his  rei^  in  Neustria,  be  might  be  about  twenty<-one  years  of  age, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  every  intemperance,  to  every  debauchery,  to  the  most 
shameful  passions  which  then  soemed  to  be  the  prerogative  -of  tLe  throne.  A 
^ii^rrol  between  St.  Prix  {Pramctwy^  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  Hector,  the  patri^ 
oaiiHif  Marseille^  alienated  Childeric  from  bt.  Leger,  who  had  pnt  himself  under 
Hector^s  protection.  The  biographer  of  St.  Prix  aoes  not  spaiv  St.  Leger  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  thus  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  credulity  which  those  panegyrists 
deserve.  Childeric  caused  Hector  to  be  killed,  he  also  caused  St.Leger  to  oe  arrested^ 
wAAnt  iipinAe  same  conyent  of  Lnxeuil,  where  Ebroin  was  abready  a  prisoner." 

'IByirf  Wibae  two  ambitious  men,  aUke  removed  from  the  scene  or  then*  past 
gmilBary  were  reeondling  themselves  in  the  doister,  where  they  thought  they 

Hi  -  -t-  .m.  i  ■ .  ,     .     - J.  - 

ago  Vita  Smcti  Leodeg.  c.  3,  p.  fil2.   Had.  Val.  L  21,  p.  280. 

mi)  yrts  ancti  Loedw.  Aww.  e.  S,  p.  61S.  VjoaA.  Tite  toetora  OnbMS  «.  4,  p.  680.  TM«k>  watin. 
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(is)  Hecttjr  uaUkiua  MunilieDUS  ....  alio  »ibi  in  sccierc  suciato,  noniiue  Leoilcgario,  perr^t  ad  regem. 
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would  be  that  up  ibr  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  that  St.  Leffer,  in  asldnff 
MHcdon  of  Ebroin^  confessed  that  he  had  grievously  sinned  agamatluin.''  ChiE 

aerie  II.  abandoned  himself  more  than  ever  to  his  impetu<»us  passions,  and  tlivw 
upon  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  those  who  had  previously  contributed 
to  his  elevation.  One  of  the  loidB  of  Nenstria,  named  Bodilou,  ex})erienced,  by  order 
of  the  king,  an  ontmee  which  all  the  Franks  felt  like  hmudff   For  one  ofSanoe 
which  is  not  kno>sTi,  Ohilderic  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a  jiost,  and  whipped  like  a 
slave.    All  the  grandees  shuddered  at  the  indignity  of  sucli  treatment.  Their 
emissaries  consulted  the  holy  bishop  of  ^Vutun,  Leger,  who  in  his  ca|)tivity  had  not 
lost  his  influence  over  his  party.   Leger,  not  being  able  to  march  with  them,  sent 
his  brother  Gaerin^  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  ;  the  dukes  Ingolx  rt  and 
Anialbert  took  upon  them  to  avenge  the  outramj  committed  upon  their  Ixidy  in  the 
person  of  Bod i Ion  ;  they  surprised  Childeric  II.  wliilst  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  Livry^  near  Chelles,  a  short  (hstance  ii'oni  Paris,  and  they  massacred  hiui ; 
tiiej  alao  kiUed  his  wife,  BiUehilda,  who  was  pregnant,  and  one  of  his  sods  an 
infimt.   The  bodies  of  these  three  pentmages  were  uuted  in  the  same  graven  which 
was  opened  in  165<).    Another  son  escaped  the  rage  of  the  cons])irators,  and  liid 
himself  in  a  convent,  where  he  lived  Ibity-thrcc  ye;u*s  under  the  name  of  brother 
Daniel,  until  the  year  715,  when  he  was  taken  from  there  to  be  crowned.  The 
mayor  WnlfeakL  whom  the  conspirators  wanted  also  to  massacre,  fled  into  Ans- 
trasia;  and  the  nimds  of  St.  Leger  took  from  the  convait  of  St.  Denis  the  same 
Thierri  III.,  younger  brother  of  Clotaire  and  Childeric,  whom  they  themseh  es 
had  shut  up  three  years  previously.    They  gave  him  for  mayor  of  the  palace 
Leudesius,  son  of  Erdienoald  who  had  been  mayor  of  Neustria  during  the  reign 
of  Clovis  II.«o 

Thierri  III.,  the  first  time  seated  upon  the  throne  by  the  popular  party  of  the 
free  men,  was  now  })lace<l  there  by  the  j)arty  of  the  grandees.  The  choice  (>f  Lru- 
desius  for  mayor  of  the  palace  indicated  rather  a  coalition  between  those  two 
pvtleBy  dian  the  desire  of  crashing  eadi  other.  In  fact,  thetwochiels,  incaroeratod 
together  in  the  oonvent  of  Lnxeoil,  whilst  the  revolution  was  being  accomplished, 
went  out  of  the  convent  apparently  reconciled.  The  ablx)t,  under  whose  orders 
they  were  placed,  only  opened  the  doors  of  the  cloisters  after  he  had  made  tliem 
swear  that  they  would  observe  in  the  world  tlie  ]jeaco  that  they  had  made  in  the 
convenl  They  went  out  t<^ether ;  a  nnmerons  band  of  llieir  partisans  sorromided 
them  :  still  together,  they  made  their  entry  into  Autun,  where  St.  Leger  came  to 
take  possession  of  his  bishopric  ;  but  Ebroni,  undoubtedly  fearful  of  being  arrested, 
left  it  in  the  night,  to  gain  the  frotitiors  of  Austrasia.  'Thierri  11!.,  who  reigned 
there,  was  the  king  whom  he  had  huuself  cro\vned,  and  in  whose  name  he  had 
rainied ;  hut  Thierri  was  in  the  hands  of  his  advenaries,  and  his  name  sanctioned 
all  the  deeds  of  the  grandees,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  a  few  Tears  previooslj 
sanctioned  all  those  of  the  party  of  the  people.'*' 

Ebroin  had  l)ecn  dismissed  by  the  Austrasians,  among  whom  be  went  to  seek 
a  refuge ;  but  the  Austrasians  had  on  their  sitle  experienced  a  revolution.  The 
party  of  the  grandees  or  that  of  the  femily  of  Pepin  nad  been  deprived  of  power, 
an^the  fiee  men  had  been  to  fetdi  firom  Ireland  a  prince  persecuted  by  that  party 
to place  him  on  tlie  throne:  this  was  Dagobert  IT.,  son  of  Sigebert  III.,  whom 
Grimoald  had  sent  to  a  convent  to  place  his  own  sou  in  his  stead,  lie  must  have 
been  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  returned  to  France ;  St. 


(19)  Vita  Sancti  Lcodcg.  c.  R.  p.  630. 

(20)  Gcfit.  rcg.  France.  45,  p.  56".).  Cout.  Fredcg.c.  95,  p.  450.  Vita  Sancti  Leodeg.  la.  c  7,  p.  615; 
ifco.  7,  p.  030. 

(SI)  Got.  ng.  Franc  c  4»,  p.  669.  Fradcg.  coat.  c.  90.  p.  450.  LnxUg.  YiU  li.  e.  7, 8.  p.  616.  016 ; 
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Wilfred,  bishop  of  York,  gave  him  hospitalit\-,  and  contributed  in  restoring  liim 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Dagobert  ll.,  brought  up  bv  monks,  in  nljsohito 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  the  duties  of  society,  only  saw  in  the  power  whicli  he 
recovered,  a  facihty  for  satisfying  the  shamefuf  propensities  which  he  had  vowed 
to  renounce.  His  misconduct,  in  dishonoring  him,  discredited  his  partyand  hastened 
its  ruin  :  wliilst  he  ndod,  however,  his  interests  were  common  with  those  of  Ebroin  ; 
both  were  enemies  of  tiie  grandees  and  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Austrasians 
helped  the  mayor  of  Neustria  to  form  a  fresh  army.'** 

Neustria  was  far  from  being  tran(piil  under  the  authority  of  Thierri  III. ; 
parties  where  everywhere  in  arms,  and  those  who  had  in  so  short  a  time  expe- 
rienced two  revolutions,  feared  the  vengeance  of  their  adversaries  and  demanae<l 
security  before  they  returned  to  obedience.  Ebroin,  having  assembled  liis  partisans 
upon  the  frontiers,  thought  it  necessarj-,  in  order  to  flatter  the  popular  prejudices, 
to  fight  under  the  name  of  a  Merovingian  king.  He  pretended  that  Clotaire  III. 
had,  at  his  death,  left  a  son  whom  he  called  Clovis  III.,  and  whose  defence  he 
declared  he  undertook.  Whilst  he  was  still  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Oise,  he 
caused  St.  Ouen,  bishop  of  Rouen,  his  friend  and  countryman,  to  be  asked  how 
he  was  to  conduct  himself.  The  saints  were  then  divided  between  the  two  parties, 
and  the  church,  wliich  had  now  embraced  that  of  St.  Leger,  and  which  is  prodigal 
in  bestowing  upon  its  enemies  the  names  of  tyrants  and  cmel  monsters,  is  embar- 
rassed to  explain  the  friendship  that  united  Ebroin  to  St.  Ouen,  to  St.  Prix,  to  St. 
Reole,  and  to  St.  -^gilbert.  Besides,  these  saints  deserve  httle  esteem  in  their 
public  career.  The  bishop  of  Kouen  answeretl  the  questions  of  Ebroin  only  by 
these  words :  Remember  Fredegonda  !  Ebroin  did  not  doubt  that  the  old  man 
recominended  him  to  imitate  at  least  the  rapidity,  and  perhaps  the  vengeance  of  that 
implacable  queen,  who  had  died  in  her  beci,  enio^'ing,  until  the  end  of  her  life,  tlie 
fruit  of  all  ner  crimes ;  and  he  followed  this  auvice.*^ 

Ebroin  having  arrived  at  night,  by  a  rapid  march,  opposite  the  bridge  of  St. 
Maixence,  over  the  Oise,  suri)rised  the  guard  of  the  brid^  and  killed  them,  tran- 
sported his  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  immediately  continued  his  march 
to  surprise  Thierri  III.  in  his  palace  at  Nogent.  The  king  and  his  mayor  of  the 
palace,  Leudesius,  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  with  their  courtiers.  Ebroin's  army, 
animated  by  plunder,  pursuetl  them  into  a  second  royal  residence,  called  Bacio, 
where  the  royal  fugitives  escaped  him  again,  but  all  the  trea.sim?s  of  the  crown  fell 
into  his  hands.  The  royalists  discouraged,  offered  to  treat,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  Leudesius,  went  himself  to  Ebroin's  camp,  who  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  respect  his  life  and  liberty,  but  whom,  however,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death. 
At  the  same  time  Ebroin's  partisans,  and  among  others  the  bishops  of  Chalons  and 
Valence,  submitted  Burgundy  to  him ;  they  threatened  Autun  with  a  siege,  to 
make  the  inhabitants  deUver  up  their  bishop,  St.  Leger,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  of  the  enemy's  faction,  and  having  him  in  their  hands,  they  plucked  out 
his  eyes.** 

The  death  of  Leudesius,  the  blinding  and  captivity  of  St.  Leger,  lefl  Thierri  UI. 
without  counsellors  and  without  support.  Although  this  king  must  have  already 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  not  yet  shown  either  affection  or  hatred  for  any 
person  or  opinion,  or  a  desire  of  shakmg  off  any  yoke ;  Ebroin  thought  that  ho 
was  still  more  fit  to  occupy  the  throne  than  the  cnild  in  whose  name  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  of  whom  he  had  made  a  phantom  of  a  king.    He  therefore  became 


C22)  Vita  Santi  Wilfridi  Epiac.  Ebor.  p.  800.    Had.  Val.  1.  22,  p.  317. 

(28)  Gwt.  r^.  Franc,  o.  45.  p.  509.    Chron.  de  St.  Denys,  1.  6,  c.  23,  p.  305    Had.  Val.  1.  22.  p.  299. 
(24)  Vita  Sancti  liocdcg.  la,  r.  10,  p.  618;  2a,  c.  9,  p.  «30.    Gcst.  rrg.  Frnnr.  r.  45,  p.  569,  Frpdeg. 
coBtin.  c  96,  p.  450. 
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reconciled  witii  ium,  on  condition  of  beine  re-established  in  tlic  mayoralty  of  the 
palace;  he  canaed  the  fictitious  Clevis  Ul.  to  disapMar,  and  Thierri  III.  to  be 
acknowledged  in  Nenstria  and  Burgundy,  reserving  tne  sovereifrnty  for  himself.^ 

Kbroin  nad  recovered  not  the  limited  anthority  of  a  monnrrh.  but  an  absolute 
power.  Thierri,  contented  with  the  pleasures  which  he  found  in  his  nalaces,  did 
not  meddle  vidi  public  affiun ;  the  grandees,  who  nntil  then  had  Imutea  thepower 
of  the  major,  had  been  van(]uished,  and  could  not  renew  the  struggle.  Ebroin 
publislit^d,  it  is  true,  an  universal  amnasty  for  wliat  had  been  doiio  <lunnn;  the  civil 
war,  but  that  ordinance  was  always  explained  to  his  profit  and  that  of  his  parti- 
sans ;  they  alleged  that  the  amnesty  dispensed  with  the  restitution  of  anything 
thej  had  taken  from  their  advenanea,  whilst  they  did  not  cease  to  bring  firesh 
accusations  against  them  to  strip  th«n  of  all  their  honors  and  their  property. 
Several  diikes,  and  several  counts  of  Nenstria  atid  !?nr<Tundy,  lost  their  property ; 
some  lost  tlieir  lives  upon  the  scaffold,  others  Hed  into  Austrasia  or  Aquitania. 
Even  the  convents  were  not  spared ;  those  wiio  had  embi*aced  the  pai  ty  of  the 
grandees  were  invaded  by  aoldieon,  their  [iropertv  was  seised,  and  a  great  number 
of  noble  nuns  were  sent  mto  exile.  However,  Ehrran  was  seconded  even  in  his 
severity'  by  tlie  popular  passions  ;  his  partisans  were  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  high  aristocracy.  The  saints  attached  to  his  party  never  abandoned  him,  and 
St.  Filibert,  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Jnmi^ee,  having  accused  Ebrotn  of  apos- 
tacy  for  havin'^miittod  his  convent,  old  St.Onen,  bishop  of  Bouen,  a  friend  of 
St.  Eloi  and  ot  £bn>iny  condemned  St.  FiUbert  to  eadle^  to  revenge  £bxoin  of  that 
insult.'-^'"' 

Kbroin,  to  have  a  pretext  for  persecuting  the  grandees,  announced  his  intention 
of  ptmishing  the  murderers  of  Ohilderic  11.,  altnongh  he  hinneilf  had  never  been 
the  servant  of  that  prince.  St.  Leg«r,  bishop  of  Autun,  and  his  brother  Gaerin, 
were  brought  to  justice  as  hnvinpf  conspired  against  that  king,  (xaerin,  ronvlcted 
as  an  accomplice,  was  immediately  stoned ;  St.  Leger,  exposed  to  cruel  torments, 
was,  however,  left  alive,  and  his  biographers  assort,  that  all  his  wounds,  by  a 
miiade^  immediBtely  closed,  and  after  his  lips  and  his  tongue  had  been  eat  out,  he 
onlv  spoke  with  more  eloquence.  Denrived  of  his  eyes  and  mutilated  in  all  his 
limlss,  St.  Leger  was  already  venerated  by  the  people  ns  a  martAT.  Ebroin  felt  his 
wrath  increase  when  he  saw  that  all  the  harm  which  he  did  to  Ins  enemy  turned 
to  his  glory.  He  was  desirous  of  causing  St.  Leger  to  be  degraded  by  the  bishop 
of  France,  whom  he  assembled  in  councu  in  678,  and  he  ordered  the  saint  to  con- 
fess in  the  midst  of  the  prelates  that  he  was  an  accom])lIee  in  the  murder  of 
Childeric  II.  The  blessed  Leger  would  not  soil  the  end  of  his  life  by  perjury,  in 
denying  his  participation  in  the  re^cide,  or  yet  draw  upon  himself  fresh  misfor- 
tunes by  adcnowledging  it.  To  aS  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  he  con- 
tented himself  bv  answering  that  God  alone,  and  not  men,  conld  read  the  secrets 
of  liis  heart.  The  bishops  not  being  able  to  draw  any  other  answer,  looked  upon 
these  words  as  an  avowal ;  thoy  tore  his  tunic  from  top  to  bottom,  as  a  siiru  of 
degradation,  and  delivered  him  up  to  tiie  comit  of  the  palace,  who  caused  his  head 
tooe  strack  off.  He  is  one  of  tm  mar^nrs  who  is  to  ilds  day  venerated  by  the 
church.*^ 

In  the  preceding  revolut'nns  Austrasia  had  always  oflfered  a  refticre  to  the  Neus- 
trian  malcontents ;  it  was  again  opened  to  them  on  tliis  oecivsion.  Jealousy  airainst 
a  neighbouring  state,  and  pity  for  the  refugees,  aiicady  disposed  lue  Austrasians 
to  play  this  part  $  but  beades,  a  revolution  happening  in  Austrasia  before  the  24th 

(25)  Gest.  r«g.  Franc,  c.  46,  p.  569.    ViU  SaacU  Leo^c^.  I  a,  12,  p,  619.    lla.l.  Vul.  1.  22,  p.  805. 

(26)  Vita  Sancii  Filibcrti  abbatis  Gcmeticens,  c.  22  t  2C,  t.  3,  p.  r)>)!).    Had.  \  .,1.  I.  22,  p.  .m. 

(27)  Vita  Sucti  Leodcg.  1 1,  cl!i»  IS.  14  «(  15.  p.  619.  C23,— 2«,  c.  9,  p.  C3U.  ^iU.  Had.  Val.  1.  2i, 
p.  809. 
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of  March,  678,  had  restored  power  to  the  gi-andees  and  to  the  party  that  must 
have  desired  the  fall  of  Ebrom.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Austrasia  is  still  less 
known  to  its  than  that  of  the  kings  of  Paris.  Even  the  whole  reign  of  Dagobert  11. 
has  been  forgotten  by  the  anticnt  chroniclers,  and  it  is  to  the  erudite  of  tne  seven- 
teenth centiiry,  Mabillon,  Le  Cointe,  Valois,  and  Pa^*,  that  we  owe  the  discover}- 
of  his  existence  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.*  Something  must  be  left  to  conjecture 
on  so  obscure  a  subject.  It  appears  that  the  vices  of  Dagobert  II.  justified  Gri- 
moald,  who  had  been  desirous  of  deUvering  the  kingdom,  and  raised  a  party  before 
formed  by  Amolphus  and  Pepin.  The  house  of  tlie  latter  was  extinguished  by 
the  massacre  of  Grimoald  and  his  son ;  but  Amolphus,  bishop  of  Metz,  had 
had  two  sons,  Clilodulfus,  bishop  of  Metz,  and  a  saint  like  nis  father,  and 
Ansigise,  who  had  married  Pepin's  daughter.  They  both  died,  and  their 
house  was  then  represented  by  Martin,  son  of  Chlodufus,  and  by  Pepin,  son  of 
Ansi^se  and  the  daughter  of  Pepin  the  elder.  These  two  ^'oung  men,  distin- 
guished by  their  talents  and  courage,  and  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  their 
valour,  were  acknowledged  chiefs  by  the  whole  party  of  Austrusian  grandees  ;  they 
attacked  Dagobert  II.,  condemned  nim  by  a  council  of  bisliops,  of  their  party,  and 
poignarded  iiim.  We  only  know  these  events  by  the  life  of  St.  Wilfred,  bishop 
of  York,  the  same  who  had  assisted  Dagobert  in  his  re-entry  into  France.  As 
that  bishop  was  returning  from  Rome  he  was  arrested  by  the  Austrasian  anny, 
which  had  accomplished  that  revolution,  and  a  bishop  having  recognized  him, 
reproached  him  thus :  **  With  what  rash  confidence  dare  you  cross  tlie  country  of 
the  Franks !  you  who  would  deserve  death  for  having  contributed  to  sending  us 
this  king,  from  his  exile,  that  destroyer  of  our  towns,  who  despised  the  counsels  of 
the  lords ;  who,  hke  liehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  humiliated  the  |)Cople  by  tributes, 
who  respected  neither  the  churches  of  God  or  their  bishops ;  he  has  now  paid  the 
uenalty  of  all  liis  crimes,  he  is  killed,  and  his  corpse  Hes  upon  the  earth."  St. 
vVilfix?d  Justified  himself  by  alleging  that  he  had  succoured  the  poor  and  the  exiled 
without  being  able  to  foresee  wliat  would  afterwards  ensue,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  continue  liis  journey 

The  lords  of  Neustria,  certain  of  finding  compassion  and  reUef  in  Austrasia 
where  their  party  triumphed,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  two  grandsons  of  St.  Amol- 
phus, who  had  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  possess  themselves  of  the  phantom 
of  a  king,  in  whose  name  they  govemed  the  countiy.  The  number  of  those 
fugitives,  the  illusion  common  to  emigrants,  who  always  think  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  partake  of  their  feehngs,  made  the  two  Austrasian  dukes  beheve  that 
the  discontent  against  Ebroin  was  general :  they  therefore  resolved,  in  680,  to 
attack  Neustria.  They  met  Ebroin,  who  had  come  to  meet  them,  in  a  place  which 
the  Latin  chronicles  called  Locofao^  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  Loixi,  in  the 
territory  of  Laon.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  was  veiy  great  on 
both  sides ;  but  at  last  the  Austrasians  were  vanquished  and  put  to  night,  and 
Ebroin,  in  pursuing  them,  entered  in  his  turn  into  Austrasia  to  ravage  it.  Pepin 
had  placed  himself  in  safety  by  flight ;  Martin  had  retired  into  the  city  of  Laon, 
where  he  rehed  upon  defending  himself.  Ebroin  did  not  wish  to  expose  himself  to 
the  tediousness  of  a  siege.  He  called  to  him  two  of  his  partisans,  St.  Reole,  bishop 
of  Reims,  and  St.  iEgifi>ert,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  are  botli  now  the  object  of  public 
worship,  and  ho  entreated  Uiem  to  repair  to  Martin  at  Laon.  They  were  to  invite 
hiui  to  come  to  Ebroin  to  make  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  swearing  that 
he  ran  no  danger  either  for  his  person  or  his  liberty.    The  two  bishops  were  well 


•  Bat  there  u  a  diploma  of  this  prince  in  the  Recit.  dea  Hist.  t.  4,  p.  685. — Hallam. 
(28)  Sancti  Wilfridi  Episc.  vit.  la,  2n  et  8a,  p.  600.  602  et  604.    Vita  Santtjr  Sahibtrgra  abbot,  j).  605. 
WiUelmi  Malmcshcr  de  gcalit  Episc  Augl  1.  3.    Had.  Val.  I.  22,  p.  317. 
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acquainted  with  Ebroin,  and  knew  what  his  awmiea  had  to  eiqiect  £rom  him ;  yet 
thej  feared  experieneiiii^  immediate  vengeance  firom  the  relics  npon  which  they 

were  obliged  to  take  false  oaths ;  for  eliribtlauity  was  then  reduced  to  the  wor- 
ship of  local  gods,  visible  and  tangible,  and  to  which  were  attribute^l  all  the 
human  passions*  But  the  two  saints  found  means  of  artfully  removing  the 
relics  from  the  shrinea  upon  which  they  were  called  to  place  their  hand ;  then, 
secure  (rf  their  consciences^  they  took  to  Martin  the  oath  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  Ebroin  ;  they  swore  that  this  duke  ran  no  danger.  Martin  believed 
them;  he  placed  himself  under  their  protection  to  repair  to  Escheiy-Lauuois, 
where  Ebroin  then  was,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  immediately  maasacrod  with  all 
his  companions  in  arms.^ 

Ebroin  would  not  prol)aT)ly  have  contented  In'msclf  with  this  ^  Ictors^  and  the 
death  of  one  of  his  tNvo  rivals,  he  would  have  i)ursued  the  other  until  lie  had 
also  got  rid  of  him,  and  till  he  had  conquered  Austi'usia.  His  couiage,  his 
perseverance,  and  his  rare  militarv  talents,  woold  have  again  secured  the  victory, 
which  he  ha<l  obtained  in  almost  aU  the  preceding  battles  ;  but  death  stopped  him 
in  the  midst  of  these  ambitious  projects.  He  had  entrusted  a  fiscal  duty  to  a 
Frankish  lord,  named  Ermenfroi ;  atierwards  having  found  him  out  in  a  fraud, 
he  had  confiscated  his  property  in  reparation  of  his  thefts,  and  he  evai  threatened 
him  with  capital  punishment.*  Ermenihn  resolved  to  defend  and  at  the  same 
time  revenue  himself.  One  Sunday  morning,  as  Ebroin  was  goin^  out  of  his 
house  before  day-light  to  repair  to  church,  where  they  were  singing  matins, 
Ermeufr^  threw  himself  upon  him  with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  ana  kiUed  him 
with  a  blow  of  Us  swoid  npon  the  head,  after  wnidi  he  fled  toPepin,  in  Anstrasia, 
who  testified  to  liim  the  most  lively  gralatadet,  and  loaded  him  with  htoors.^ 

Ebroin  had  f^ovomcd  France  more  than  twenty  ye:u*s,  with  u  power  wliich  no 
king,  no  mayor,  had  e\  or  before  arrogated  to  himself :  at  fiiBt,  he  struggled  with 
vigour  a^iust  that  territorial  aristucracy  which  was  then  forming  itsel£and  which 
was  one  wnr  to  destroy  alike  the  power  of  kin^  and  of  the  people^  He  opposed 
it  alternately  by  open  force  and  perfidy.  He  wished  to  weaken  it  by  punishments 
and  confiscations  ;  he  did  not  fear  including  in  his  vengeance  the  members  of  tlie 
clergy  who  made  common  cause  with  the  grandees.  But  although  another  part 
of  the  clergy,  among  whom  several  saints  were  included,  declared  itself  for  him, 
his  history  is  only  known  to  us  through  his  most  bitter  enemies;  they  celebrated 
his  death  as  a  triumph  of  the  good  cause,  they  give  the  testimony  of  a  recluse  of 
the  isle  of  Sainte-Barbe,  beyond  L^on,  who  heard  ^evWs  carryin|»  away  his  soul 
to  heU,''  and  their  excessive  partiahty  does  not  seem  to  have  inspired  succeeding 
writets  with  sufficient  mistrost.  If  the  party  who  finidit  with  so  much  valour  and 
Bucoess  under  the  standards  of  Ebroin*  had  also  had  an  historiany  undoubtedly 
this  mayor  would  appear  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  under  more  favourable  colors. 
This  j>arty  seems  to  have  had  the  most  influence  in  tlic  (!lectlon  of  his  successor. 
It  was  Warato,  an  illustrious  Frank  oi  uu  advanced  age,  to  whom  was  trans- 
mitted all  the  power  which  ThieiTi  ID.  who  waa  always  an  infimt,  was  incapable 
of  exercising.f 

(89)  Frodcg.  contin.  Anstrasios,  c.  97,  p.  45] .  Tliis,  which  wu  written  ia  735,  is  far  Rup<"rior  to  the  first 
jnwRMtBCM.  QnL  ttft.  Fxwac  c  4A,  9, 610,  Chr.  wtm  Uakme,  p.  gM.  Adona  Viea.  Gbn».  670. 
Htd.Vd.l.S8.p.888. 

•  Michelet  aajs,  "  M.  de  SIsmondi  doe*  not  seem  (o  have  translated  exactly  this  passage"  He  quotes  it 
thu*:  "Coidam  optlmati.  qui  tunc  functioncm  fisc^cm  mioistrsvit,  iavenU  occasioue,  et>  UM^ue  inttiiit  epolinm, 
praec  peneanferrnt   i  n  ejus  prsdium  :  iasuper  minabator etiam znortia  pericnlum." — Bui.  tUFrence,  1,  ;^7S. 

{80J  ViU  Sancti  hutdag,  e.  16  et  17,  p.  626.  IMm.  coot.  e.  98.  p.  461.  G«tt.  ng.  Ikucu  c.  47»  p.  570. 
Chnm.  Moiflaiae,  p.  658.   Ann.  VeleBi.  p.  678.  Had.  Va].  L  22,  p.  832. 

(31)  Adon  Vii  :j  I.  Chrou.  p.  670. 

t  Mr.  Hallaot  aa.vs,  that  Sismoodi  iancies  that  Ebroin  waa  a  leader  of  the  freemen  asaiuBt  the  nobles,  and 
tvutttpmlOf  he  bToia  Ebtob.    II«  ibm  qootai  M.  Ldunnm  a»  ^■qmhg  up  Bhnm'altttwy  wift  Bppinnii 
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The  new  ma^or  occupied  himself  at  first  with  re-establishing  peace  with 
Austnna.  Duke  Penin  sent  hostages  to  him,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  them.  But  Warato  had  a  son  named  Gislemar,  a  man  full  of  ambition, 
courage  and  skill,  who  soon  supplanted  his  father  in  the  cxcreise  of  all  his  func- 
tions, and  who,  far  from  approving  of  that  reconciliation,  did  not  cease  pursuing 
Pepm  vrhSti  his  enini^,  attacking  him  by  surprise,  and  oontzary  to  good  fiuth,  in 
683,  bef '1  >  the  castle  of  Namur,  and  lolled  a  great  many  of  his  people.  In  the 
midst  of  these  battles,  which  ah-cady  sceme  I  r  ithor  the  quarrels  of  two  indepen- 
dent fViedataries  tliau  a  war  between  two  idngdoms,  Gislemar  died.  W  arato, 
resuming  all  Im  authority,  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  peace  with  Austrasia,  then 
he  also  died;  and  the  FrfuikiBh  Neustiiansy  in  686,  OKve  hun  Bothaire  for  a  soo- 
oeswxr,  whose  vanity,  mean  appearance,  and  want  of  talents,  soon  rendered  the 
authority  nnsteady.  Several  of  liis  leaders,  aflor  havinp;  turned  him  into  ridicule, 
abandoned  him  to  ally  themselves  with  Pepin  and  w  itli  tlie  Austrasians.  As  soon  as 
they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  r^  upon  success,  they  engaged  the  duke 
of  Anstrasia  to  nndertake  a  new  civU  war." 

Before  coramencint;  It  (in  687),  Pcpin  summoned  the  kin^  of  Neustria  to  recall 
all  the  exiles  who  had  quittefl  the  kingdom  dimngtlie  administration  of  Ebroin  and 
bis  successor,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  property.  Berthaire  answered  in  the  name 
of  TUeiri  JIL,  that  fiv  from  allowing  the  exfles  to  dictate  a  law  to  him^  he  should 
soon  go  and  fetch  them  firom  him  who  had  granted  them  an  asylnm  aaainst  the 
law  of  nations.  War  was  then  resolved  upon  in  the  council  of  tlie  grandees,  who 
had  chosen  Pepin  for  their  rliief;  their  aimy  crossed  the  forest  of  Carbonaria, 
which  8e|)aratea  Austrasia  ixx>m  Neustria,  and  it  encamped  at  Testry  in  Verwen- 
dcHSy  between  Peronne  and  St.  Quenttn.  Berthaire  had  advanced  there  to  meet 
Idnif  with  the  king  and  the  Neustrian  amy.  The  battle  commenced  at  the  ford 
of  a  small  river,  called  the  Daumignon.  It  was  very  obstinate,  but  at  last  Pepin  had 
the  advantage.  A  great  part  of  tiie  Neustrian  anny  was  destroyed;  Berthaire  was 
kiUed  in  his  flight  ny  a  tew  of  his  companions  in  arms,  wliu  attributed  their  defeat 
to  huDy  or  who  expected  a  reward  firam  the  oonqneror.  A  great  many  Neostrians 
took  reftige  in  the  consecrated  asylunis  of  St.  Qucntin  and  Poronnc.  The  abbots  of 
those  Tnonasteries  presented  themselves  before  the  conqueror,  soliciting  their  pardon ; 
and,  in  iact,  i'epln  allowc<l  them  to  retire  after  having  required  of  them  the  oath  of 
fidelity;  he  then  pursued  Thierri  III.,  who  had  fled  to  Flsns.  Ttia  weak  prince  knew 
not  how  to  prepare  any  resistance  ;  he  did  not  endeavour  to  defend  his  capital,  where 
ho  \valted  for  his  conqueror.  A  prisoner  of  Pepin,  as  he  had  been  of  Ebroin,  lie 
appeared  to  each  equally  fit  to  hiifil  the  character  of  king.  Pepin,  assured  tliat 
he  could  not  place  u|)on  the  throne  a  man  more  tunid  and  more  docile  than  tiie 
hwitimate  monarch,  acknowledged  him  for  his  sovereign,  and  caused  him  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Austraaans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Dagobert  11.,  had  not  had 
a  king,  Isiit  at  the  same  time  Pepin  took  for  himself  the  title  of  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  he  reserved  for  himself  the  armies,  the  treasures,  justiGey  correspondence 
witli  the  pru\incei?,  and  the  plenitude  of  royal  power." 

IMiN^  <MBM»j«iiM»«ftar  aa  adBinittntkm  of  fcwentj  vear%  a  on  in  ennj  rapect  wmikrtle.  but  irihom 
■I  ililaiil  <rfe  mmuat  }m  fcDwl  to  diwitorit  of  hi«  gloiy.   HiiTNlaMe  n  vndMblMl.  bqiliiigMdwii 

Dot       SO.  unJ  nolhiiirr  proves  better  the  terror  with  which  he  inspired  the  Amtmiiins,  (hat  Ihc  injuries  which 
ikef  kiVfi  li£3ipt!«i  upou  kiui." — ImtU.  Carlov.  p.  281.    But  there  is  sorelj  bu  mential  difforcncc  in  the  con- 
dawmtof  Sismonai  and  this  writer.    Mr.  Hallam  has  a  long  note  on  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  in  which  he 
wboUy  diisri  1 1  iiiii^ ffciaiiiidi.  ThexMricraboiild  eoandt  tUtoote  in  irii<.ifiA  Aqp. 
•bo  llkhdet.  rfliH  Mlnwt  disagree  wWi  our  nittflc.  K  jt7S.4a. 

'32)  l  rL<hg.  oas£  «.ft8kM,  ]k.4SS.  GttL  ng.  Ruo.  «.47,  p.  978.  CIiwb*  MpiMria.  p.6C$.  Ana. 
MdiSas.  p,  CIS.  ' 

(88)  Ann.  Metens.  p.  678, 680.  These  annals,  composed  by  a  partisan  of  the  boose  of  Pepin,  contdu  more 
Maila  than  the  otim }  hiAtlidrpartiBli^iwdmtftflaimipidoB^  hedilg.  ooot^  e.  1(X^  p.  45S.  Qestrcg. 
Amc  48,  p.  571.  CW  iUmm,  ^«(8.  Had.  Val. I »,  p.  8M. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

INC££ASIKQ  QBEATN£SS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  PEPIN,  UNTIL  THE  8UB11ISSI0N 

OF  heubtbia  to  chables  habtel. — 687-720. 

The  Franks  liad  acknowledtrod  no  other  hereditary  succession  in  their  monarch}' 
tlian  that  to  the  throuc.  They  thought  of  giving  more  stability  to  their  institutions, 
by  screening  the  first  dignity  of  the  state  from  the  Tioleiioo  of  pany,  and  the  stiiiggles 
of  amUtion  ;  but  excepting  the  royal  functions,  all  the  others  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  most  wortliy.  Tliey  li  l  rmt  acknowledfre  any  nohihty,  tlieir  dukes  and 
counts  were  elective,  their  <;f(  iirr;ils  <_ro  chospii  by  the  soldiei's,  their  gi'eat  judges 
or  mayors,  by  tlie  freemen,  and  no  one  was  to  inherit  tirom  his  ibrefathers  any  right 
over  his  ^ovr-dtizens.*  But  there  was  so  intimate  a  connexioii  between  rienes 
and  power ;  he  who  inherited  fortune  had  so  much  fadlity  of  also  inheriting  all  th^ 
connexion,  all  tlio  influenc  e  nf  his  family ;  time  has  so  much  power  over  tlie  imagi- 
nation of  men,  and  the  remeuibrancc  of  the  past  so  easily  replaces  reason,  that  tlie 
hereditary  system  made,  iu  spite  of  the  laws  of  socie^,  rapid  progress  ;  that  tlie 
covemment  of  the  provinces  ahnost  always  nmained  in  ttie  same  ftmilies;  and 
dating  from  the  battle  of  Tcstry,  the  appointment  of  first  iudg^  first  general,  and 
first  minister  of  the  monarchy,  became  m  its  turn  almost  nercditary. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  sustun  br  plausible  arguments,  that  iu  a 
monarchy  the  office  or  a  prime  minister  ought  to  oe  heredttaiy,  as  well  as  that  of 
kin^  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  thatfonction  that  all  the  power,  all  the  real  advantages  of 
i*oyalty  arc  attached  ;  that  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  identify  the  inforrst  of  the 
monarch  with  that  of  the  monarchy,  and  tuni  his  thoughts  not  upon  time  present, 
but  upon  per^tuity,  if  tlie  reid  dep)sitory  of  power,  he  who  projects,  he  who  ^vems, 
has  no  other  mterest  than  in  the  present  moment,  and  if  he  can  be  instantly  dismiased 
hy  favor  or  intrigue ;  it  is  in  vain  that  the  Hereditary  system  saves  the  state  from 
civil  wars  caused  by  the  struggle  fur  the  first  place,  if  tfie  second  is  equally  a  pr&> 
mium  offered  to  the  ambitious,  and  if  wo  can  raise  ourselves  to  it  either  by  the 
arts  of  the  courtier,  by  popular  favor,  or  by  arms.  Civil  wars  sutficiently  fre- 
qoent  among  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  imtil  the  period  when  the  fiunily  of  Pepin 
snooeeded  in  rendering  that  dignity  hereditary,  would  have  sufficed  to  give  that 
theory  some  appearance  of  truth.  There  is  little  probability  however  that  it  has 
been  explained.  Might  distorts  things,  violence,  and  oftentimes  crim^  found  in- 
stitutions ;  when  once  they  exist,  the  constant  effixrt  of  each  cS/dten  to  better  his 
condition,  modifies  their  inconveniences,  and  prevents  society  from  suffering  all  tiie 
evils  with  which  those  institutions  seemed  at  nrst  to  threaten  it ;  but  it  is  not  until 
after  they  have  lasted  a  Ion  a;  time  that  ingenious  men  make  their  npj-iearance,  who 
undertake  to  explain  them,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  all  hmuan  prudence  could 
not  have  done  better  tiian  what  blind  diance  has  operated. 

Pepin,  whom  the  modems  have  sumamed  of  Herutaly  irom  the  name  of  the 
castle  whicli  he  often  inhabited,  nenr  T^iegc,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,*  had 
triumphed  over  kings  in  the  name  ot  the  lugh  aristocracy.    His  grandfather,  St 


*  Mr.  HaDam  is  of  opiuion,  that  no  pari  of  Uieae  privileges  cm  lie  infotvd  from  the  exiftting  histon^t  or 
doctimcnU. — Mid.  Ages,  Hup.  142. 

(A)  The  lewBcd  have  •afficieotlj  proved,  that  Fepio  L  had  a  cattle  at  Landen,  aod  Pepin  IL  one  at  Ueri»* 
tali  talmktlMkailfcerof  OmhaicirarUiMic^iortds^glUa^ 
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Amolphus,  had,  as  his  biographer  asserts,  united  the  goveniment  of  six  provinces 
oi  Austrasia,  before  beiii^  in  810,  promoted  to  the  b^opnc  of  Metz ;  ttie  credit 
cf  Amolphus  had  laatedas  loi;^  as  las  Wo,  md  he  hod  left  his  difldien  ttfeo 
richest  possessions  and  the  most  important  appointments.'  To  that  paternal  heri- 
tage, Pepin  joined  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Pepin,  whom  the  modems 
have  called  of  Ixinden ;  if  he  had  been  despoiled  of  it  for  a  time  during  the  civil 
wars,  victory  had  restored  to  him  more  than  he  had  lost,  and  since  the  massacre  of 
Da^bert  IL,  Anstnina  pcofaaps  had  been  wholbr  united  under  his  command ;  at 
least  he  is  oftcnest  designated  by  the  name  of  doxe  of  that  province.  Tlie  country 
which  extended  from  tlie  Ardennes  to  the  Vo«L^e«  as  far  as  the  Kliirio,  a*  l:no  .v!« Mliji-fl 
his  authority,  nearly  as  the  Germanic  nations  beyond  the  Ivhine  obeyed  their 
hercditai'y  dukes.  The  princes  of  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  tlie  Catti  or  Hessians, 
the  Alemanni  or  Suabuns,  the  Bavarians  and  Thuringians,  were  the  et^uals  of 
Pepin ;  they  had  assisted  htm  in  war,  and  thought  they  had  conunon  interests 
witti  him ;  nut  they  were  in  no  wise  disposed  to  obey  him  ;  the  victory  of  Testry 
had  secured  tlieir  independence :  tlie^  were  still  willing  to  form  a  part  of  tlie 
IVankish  confederation,  bat  they  considered  that  they  no  longer  had  any  masters.* 
In  Austrasia  even,  in  the  middle  of  the  duchy  of  whi<  li  P  nin  bore  the  title,  Other 
great  lords  had,  as  well  as  himself,  vast  lands  which  tliey  held  from  their  ancestors, 
and  which  they  governed  as  private  patrimonies,  not  as  appointments  fnjui  the 
crown.  They  had  fought  with  him,  and  expected  to  participate  in  his  victory. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  that  country  were  almost  wholly  of  German  origin ;  they 
assumed,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  name  <rf  Franks ;  and  in  filCt,  they  renewed 
tlie  military  luibitjs  and  political  nrotonsions  of  the  first  conquerors  :  the  nation 
liecamo  aiiain  all  at  once  more  warlike  and  republican  ;  since  the  battle  of  Testiy, 
the  army  of  tlie  F ranks  and  their  comitia  seemed  to  acquire  more  importance,  whilst 
that  of  the  mayors  of  the  ualaoe  diminished  as  well  as  that  of  the  kings. 

P^in  had  caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  appointment  of  mayor  of  tlie 
palace  of  Xcustria :  liowever  he  seems  to  have  attaclif^d  more  importance  to  his 
rank  of  duke  of  Austrasia.  Thus  instead  of  charging  himself  with  the  care  of 
kiu^  Thierri  III.,  and  establishing  himself  at  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  tighten  the 
social  bond  and  bring  back  the  proyinces  to  obedience^  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cologne  in  the  midst  of  his  possessions  and  soldiers  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
he  made  choice  of  a  Frnnk,  named  Nordbert,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  crea- 
ture, to  make  him  his  lieutenant  at  court,  and  intrust  aim  with  the  care  of  guard- 
ingjdie  Idne.* 

l^epin  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Plectruda,  a  matron  dbtmguished  for  her  noble- 
ness and  prudence.  Ho  procured  for  the  eldest,  named  Drogon,  the  dvidiy  of 
Champagne,  whilst  he  reserved  the  administration  of  Neustria  tor  Griiuoald,  the 
younger.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  au^enting  the  power  of  his 
nmily,  he  was  obhgcd  to  diyide  between  tiie  oompamons  of  his  Tictoiy  all  the 
spoils  of  the  throne.  He  sent  back  into  their  provinces  the  grandees  who  had 
fought  by  his  side,  those  of  Austrasia  as  well  as  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  j^ant- 
ing  theni  the  titles  of  dukes,  patricians,  and  counts.  In  his  charters,  Thierri  III. 
stUl  spoke  sovereign  like ;  he  declared  that  he  confide  to  such  a  lord  tiie  govern- 
ment of  such  a  province  or  city,  because  he  had  witnessed  fais  fiuth  and  nravery. 
He  added  that  he  conferred  that  appointment  upon  hhn  to  exercise  it  with  all  the 
pivrojratives  which  hi-  predecessor  iiad  enjoyed ;  that  he  only  recommended  him 
an  immoveable  faithluluess  towards  the  crown,  the  protection  ot  the  widows  and 

fl  i  VitA  Snnrti  Arnnlphi  Ep.  MeteOSto ft  MoUttllO  COKTO.  p.  507. 

(2)  Annsles  MentCQucs,  p,  680. 

(3)  YnAc^.  coiiiin.  r.  I(K),  n.  452.  Gest.  ng.Fttuie.  e.  48,  >  S70.  Chroti.  MaiwM.  ]k6S8.  Adon. 
Vien.  enroll,  p.  S70.  Anoiki  Metcnm,  p.  MO. 
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wardfiy  the  puniakment  of  criminals^  and  r^ularity  in  sending  everjr  year  to  the 
treasiny  what  beloof^  to  the  exchequer.  All  tlMse  conditions  fennel  a  part  oS 
the  £>rmtilary)  t^liich  alwajfa  remain^  the  same;^  but  ru;Itlier  tin*  king,  or  hit 
mayor  of  the  palnce,  had  any  troops  of  the  liiu-  to  cause  them  to  he  enforceel 

Pepin  could  only  make  the  leudes  march,  wlio,  in  return  tor  tlie  lamls  >vluch 
had  been  granted  thuin,  or  ibr  tiie  protection  which  be  iiad  enga^d  to  extend 
oirer  them,  had  pcomised  to  serve  him.  In  this  zeqpecL  eaeh  m  the  dukes  and 
counts  of  the  monarchy  had  almost  the  same  anthori^  as  himself.  Each  of  those 
who  had  obtained  judiciary  function?,  or  who  possessed  a  great  extent  of  hind,  had 
become  captain  of  all  the  freemen  established  in  iiis  neighbourhood.  Tiie  decline 
of  supreme  authority  had  constrained  the  neighbours  and  friends  to  thuik  of  re- 
ciprocal protecfeton ;  the  weak  had  assodated  themselves  wiUi  die  strong,  and  had 
au^ented  their  8trength|  at  the  same  time  that  they  ask^  their  support.  Terri- 
torial or  personal  riches,  appointments  in  the  finances  and  army,  |  rolacie«,  nnd 
abbacies,  numerous  relatives  or  friends,  had  sened  to  acquire  riches  and  new  powers. 
ThflfiB  was,  in  that  respect,  no  difference  hetween  the  Frank,  the  Bnrgundian,  and 
the  Qanl ;  the  son  of  the  Roman  rose  to  the  hi^est  dignities  by  the  intrigues  of 
court,  nr  the  benifices  of  the  clnirch,  as  eftsily  as  the  barbarian  soldier  by  :u*ms. 
The  latter,  ii"  he  were  poor,  was  just  as  much  ex|>08efl  as  the  poor  Roman,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  little  he  iiad  by  a  more  powerful  neighbour ;  and  he  could  only 
put  his  little  property  in  safety  by  renouncing  his  independence.  The  distinction 
of  hirth,  the  puri^  of  blood  in  a  noble  race,  were  not  then  advantages  un  w  liich 
the}'  prided  themselves,  or  to  which  any  pohtirnl  |«!  erogative  was  attached.  But  in 
every  rare  alike,  strengtii  and  riches  constituted  the  great,  who  ailerwarda  sup- 
[lorted.  tiieiuselves  by  their  own  power. 

The  victoiy  of  Testr^  vras  not  only  advantamus  to  the  great  lords  who  accom- 
pany ^^F"'  consolidated  still  more  the  independence  of  the  grandees  of  the 
south  of  (jaul,  who  did  not  ackno^\  l''flL''e  any  inferiority  to  the  Austraslan  duke, 
and  who  did  not  consider  themselves  obhged  to  the  pertbrmaiice  of  any  duty  towaixls 
the  phantom  of  a  king  whom  he  had  preserved  upon  the  throne.  Ihe  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  scnrcel  v  heU  to  monarchy,  Provence  and  A^uitania  had  onUrely  ^tacbed 
themselves.  The  history  of  this  century,  so  laconic,  so  incomplete  in  its  monuments, 
scarcely  gives  us  any  idea  of  those  soutliern  pro^-inces.  Aiistrasian  Aquitania  had 
detached  itself  from  Austrasia,  perhaps  from  the  reign  of  Da^bert ;  it  bad  neither 
obeyed  Childeric  11.,  or  Dagobert  il^  and  its  ditfanoe  hadtendered  it  easier  Ibr 
the  great  lords  to  consolidate  their  independoice.  At  that  period,  Endes,  duke  of 
Toulouse,  had  reduced  under  his  command  nearly  all  Afjuitnnia.  The  historians 
of  Languedoc  entleavour  t^)  prove  that  tiiis  Eudes  was  the  son  of  Boggis,  and 
grandson  of  Charibert,  king  of  Aquitania;  that  another  son  of  Chariber^  named 
Sertrand,  was  ihe  firther  of  St.  Hubert,  who  reVKnmcmg  the  worid,  had  ceded  aU' 
his  states  to  his  cousin  Eudes.*^  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  genealogy, 
Eudes  was  obeyed  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  Novempopulania  :  m  this  last 
province,  tlie  (iaseons  had  consoHdate<l  their  establishments,  and  had  absolutely 
shaken  oft  the  yoke  of  France.  Finally,  in  Annorica,  the  Bretons  had  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  had  reconunenced  thev  incunions  and  depredations  in  the 
nei|dlbouring  provinces. 

l^evertlK  k'ss,  the  Frnnkibh  lords  who  had  wished  to  be  independent  at  home, 
soon  began  to  perceive,  witii  regret,  that  the  strength  of  tlie  monarchy  was  ex- 
hausted, that  it  no  longer  inspired  foreigners  with  rcsoect,  and  that  every  dayr  new 
memben  wera  detailing  themselves  fiom  th^  Those  who  fimowed 

(4)  Charta  dc  Dccatu,  patriciatn,  vel  Conitatu  in  Mnrcnifl  monnchi  formularum,  I.  1,  formnl.  8,  p.  471 
Script.  Frene.  t.  4. 

(5)  llitt.  gen.  dn  Langacdoci.  1. 1,  c.  3a-74«  p.  84d~SG9. 
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regiilarly  the  annual  comitias  of  the  Franks  were  indignant  at  the  dukes  who  no 
ionj^r  ackiiuNvL  ilged  their  authority.  In  the  second  anu  third  year  of  the  adminis- 
Imtimi  of  Pei)in,  the  general  MwmUj  of  the  fVnks  iwolvea  to  ftvce,  by  arms, 
Bidbod^  duxe  of  the  FrisiaiUy  to  submit  to  tlift  authority  of  the  kinp  of  the 
Franks  wliich  he  had  sliaken  off.  That  dnke  and  his  nation  were  still  idolaters  ; 
Iwit  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  misssions  of  the  GaUic 
dergy.  liadbode,  well  as  Adelgise,  his  predecessor,  had  treated  witli  kindness 
nraral  aamtB  who  had  vintad  hk  states.  St  YviSSamMMB  even  thoog^t  he  had 
converted  Radbode  to  the  Christian  religion.  That  prince  had  already  put  one  foot 
into  the  sacred  fountain  of  baptism  ;  but  before  abjurin^^,  he  asked  the  mission nry 
in  what  place  were  the  souls  of  his  &ther,  his  grandfathers,  aTici  of  all  the  heroes 
whose  memory  his  nation  venerated.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ^ulph  of  hell,"  re- 
pGad  the  bishop  of  Stns,  "  plunged  by  devila  in  rivers  of  boihng  pitch.*'  **It  fa 
not  of  their  dancrer  or  sutferin|Ts  tliat  1  am  inquiring/*  replied  the  Frisian  hero; 
"where  they  nr  \  there  1  wish  to  go  ;"  and  he  stepped  out  of  the  baptismal  font.* 
Pexun,  witli  tiic  army  of  the  Franks,  advanced  towards  the  nortli  sea  to  seek  liad- 
booe:  he  gteve  battle  to  him,  vanquished  him,  ravaged  Frisia,  and  after  haTiDg 
taken  a  considerable  booty,  he  reodved  hostages  nam  Badbode>  who  pconiiaea 
henref  >rth  to  follow  tlio  standards  of  the  Franks.^ 

Since  tlie  reip^n  ot  ilie  i^randsons  of  Clovis,  the  nation  had  allowed  the  comitia  to 
&ll.into  disuse  where  it  Lad  formerly  decided,  in  the  months  of  March  and  Seu> 
tamber,  on  peace,  war,  Im,  and  gomament.  It  aeema  that  later  kings  scarcely 
assembled  the  miibm  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  theur  reign.  But  the 
lords  who  had  gained  with  Pepin  the  victory  of  Testr}',  did  not  permit  him  to 
trample  upon  rights  which  had  at  tirst  belonged  to  tlie  whole  nation,  and  which  they 
had  afterwaxda  appropriated  to  themtelyea.  They  eoqteoted  to  be  ooofldled  npon 
all  affiiitB  of  peace  and  of  war.  Every  year,  on  the  calends  of  March,  Pepin 
assemTilcrl  the  general  comitia  of  the  nation,  according  totho  antient  custom.  Out  of 
respect  tor  the  royal  namo,  he  cnnsed  the  appearance  of  the  Merovingian  sovereifj^, 
wlu>  presided  over  the  assembly  and  received  the  presents  of  the  great  Fraukisli 
knki  The  king  prononnoed  a  diaooome  npon  intoiior  ^eaee^  tiie  defenoe  of  the 
ckueh,  wards,  and  widows.  An  edict  presented  by  him,  mterdieted  abduction  and 
incendiarism  ;  then,  the  order  was  ^iv«'Ti  m  his  name,  to  the  army,  to  prepare  for 
marciiin^  on  a  fixed  day.  After  which  1' ei)in  sent  tlie  king  away  to  his  coimtrv- 
hoi^se  01  Maumague,  on  the  baidis  of  the  Oise^  to  be  honorably  watched,  whilst  he 
eMlBiBBa  to  prsflide  over  the  comiftiM  nntil  their  termination,  received  the  legationa 
<lliiafclij|||i powers,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  aniiics." 

Thierri  III.  lived  three  years  and  a  few  months  in  that  kind  of  captivity  :  he 
died  in  G91.  He  had  pre\iou8ly  borne,  £:>r  fourteen  years,  the  name  of  king  under 
^bvont  and  bis  suoceeson.  Hia  nominal  reign  had  tbeiefofe  lasted  seventeen  year% 
inthont  computing  the  year  670,  when  he  had  first  occupied  the  throne  under  the 
authority  of  Elroin,  between  tlie  reign  of  Clotaire  III.  and  that  of  Childcric  IL; 
and  as  'riiierri  %\a.s  a  son  of  Cllo^-is  11.,  who  died,  at  latest,  in  656,  he  was  about 
ihiirty-mjie  Y€>ars  old  at  his  death,  or  a  iuug  time  no  kiiig  of  Franco  had  attained 
10  advancea  an  a^ ;  however)  the  oonm  of  years  never  emancipated  him  fit»m 
childhood.  Nothmg  indioitea  that  he  was  susceptible  of  affection  or  hatred, 
whether  he  regi'ettt3  his  captivfty,  or  manifested  any  desire  to  exercise  tlie  p^^vrr 
flf  whicli  he  liad  been  deprived.  It  appears  that  be  bad  two  wives,  named  Clothilda 
nd  Dudn ;  he  also  left  by  them  two  sons  named  Clovia  and  Cmldebert,  who  are 

TiU  Smdi  VnUhuna^  Ifis  SenoneiM^*  iater  Ada  8S.  OnL  SMicti  Bened.  nectdo  8,  L 1.  p.  367. 
jN'Td.  L  83.  p.  412. 

,    (7)  l^cg.  cont.  c.  lOa,  p.  468,    Annal'  *  Melcm.  p.  flW.    Hfid.  Vd.  L  28»  pv  »82. 
Immtkm  U«»4«Btsi.  680.   Chr.  St.  Uenyt,  I.  6,  c.       p.  306. 
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represented  to  as  by  antient  chronicles  as  having  died  whilst  yet  in  duMhood. 
Pepin,  it  Is  trne,  was  interested  in  prolonging  their  minority  :  he  caased  the  dder 
to  Be  proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Clovis  IIL,  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Austnsiay 
NcTTstria  and  Burgtindy,  and  the  administration  experienced  no  rhanrro." 

However  Pepin  laboured  to  re-organize  the  kingdom  :  the  zeal  he  had  shewn  for 
the  independence  of  the  dukes  in  the  provinces  bad  cooled  since  he  hdd  tlie  helm 
bimseLfl  It  even  seems  that  he  sought  to  reconcile  himself  with  tlie  party  he  had 
fought  an-niTT^t.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  poj)ul;ir  f.u  tioii  testified  a  prpat  respect  for 
Ausfrida,  a  religious  and  valiant  matron,  widow  of  tlie  duke  A\';irato,  who,  in 
causing  her  daughter  Austruda  to  marry  Berthaire,  had  I'ucilitated  the  elevation  of 
the  latter  to  the  mayoralty  of  Kenstria.  Berthaire  had  been  killed  at  the  dose  of 
the  battle  of  Testry>  and  the  mother  and  danghter,  Ausfrida  and  Anstmda,  widows 
of  the  two  last  mayors  appointed  by  the  popular  fac  tion,  preserved  irreater  in- 
fluence over  that  jjarty,  that  it  had  no  other  chiefs.  Pepin  sought  the  friendship 
of  those  two  matrons ;  he  caused  Anstmda  to  be  married  to  his  eldest  son  Drogon, 
and  as  soon  as  those  spouses  had  a  son,  named  Hninies,  his  mother-in-law,  Aus- 
frida, took  charge  of  nis  education.  At  the  same  time  a  new  duchy  in  Burgundy 
Was  granted  t')  Drogon,  who  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  lords  of  France.' 

Clovis  ill.  died  towards  the  year  t>95,  without  leaving  any  remembrance  of  his 
innocent  h'fe.  Ohildebert  in.,  liis  brother,  was  ^ven  mm  as  a  successor.  About 
the  same  time,  Xoi*tbert,  to  whom  Pepin  had  confided  the  care  of  the  kings,  and 
who  fulfilled  under  liini,  perhaps  as  nis  lieutenant,  the  duties  of  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  Neustrin,  died  also.  Tlie  sons  of  Pepin  were  already  sufliciently  ad- 
vanced in  age  to  admit  of  his  reposing  entire  confidence  in  them.  He  appointed 
the  jooneest,  Grimoald,  mayor  of  the  palace  oC  Neostria,  and  entmsted  to  Mm 
the  guarmanship  of  Childebcrt.  It  seems  that  Pepin  already  looked  npon  tJbtose 
duties  as  beneath  his  own  dii^nitv,  and  preferred  leaving  to  hU  youngest  son  an 
appointment  long  intended  tor  freemen,  or  those  whom  we  siiould  name  at  the 

S resent  time  ^ntlemen,  by  opposition  to  the  nobility.  Grimoald,  to  whom  the 
tichies  of  Reims  and  Sens  were  at  the  same  time  assigned,  was,**  says  the  con- 
tin  nator  of  Fredegarius,  "an  extremely  mild  man:  his  Kindness,  abimdant  alms, 
and  rcli^ous  devotion,  had  rendered  him  dear  to  the  Franks,  who  contributed  to 
bis  election.'** 

Pepin,  besides  fihe  two  sodb  be  had  had  by  his  wife  Pleetmda,  had  had  a  third 
named  Oharies,  by  Alpmda,  whom  some  consider  as  his  mistress,  others  as  his  second 

wife  ;  but  who  at  least,  was  bom  of  distinguished  rank  among  the  Franks.  The 
manners  of  tlie  time  allowed  powerful  men  divorce,  concubinage,  and  even  poly- 
gamy ;  and  Pepin  availed  himself  of  the  privileges  which  almost  all  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  had  arrogated  to  tbemsdves.  However  Ihe  influence  of  the  priests  had 
made  sach  great  progress,  that  they  began  to  oe&suve  the  powerful  men,  and  re- 
buke them  in  public,  perhaps  threaten  to  excommunicate  tnem  -^aIk n  they  openly 
offended  religious  morality.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  then  acknowledge  d 
as  a  saint,  appears  to  have  publicly  reproached  Pepin  for  the  scandal  to  w  hichliis 
bigamy  gave  rise.  The  writers  nearest  to  his  time  only  say  that  he  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  manners  of  tlie  royal  houseliold  ;  those  of  the  eleventh  century  relate 
that  seated  at  the  table  of  Pepin  with  Alpa'ida,  he  refused  to  bless  the  cup  of  the 
latter,  reproaching  her  with  her  concubinage,  and  lefi  his  table  and  palace  testify- 
ing to  lum  his  contempt.  Dodon,  brother  to  Alpaida,  waa  grand  domestic  of  the 


(9)  AoBftlM  Hetena.  p.  680.    Had.  VaL  I  22,  p.  2SS. 

;  (B)  Aiinnl-  s  Mrtcns.  p.  HRl.  Fredcs;.  r.  101,  p.  452.  Ccst.  rrp.  Fraiicor.  c.  4tl,  p.  r>70.  Dir.  l^fois-ii 
p.  653.    Vaiuit  thinks  Utat  uliu»iou  is  luiuie  here  to  the  dnchy  of  Chupagne,  granted  bclbre  to  the  mmepriaci 

(10)  Firedef.  etrntin.  e.  102»  p.  4&S.  OmI.  twg.  Ttw.  c.  49,  p  C7L  Ainnlcf  IMcnt.  p.  681. 
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palace  of  Pepiu^  a  considcmble  ciigiuty  aiuong  the  franks:  indignaut  at  the  out- 
oommittod  apon  Ids  sister,  he  charged  two  of  his  rehdves,  Gallus  and  Biolde^ 
to  avenge  her  npon  the  bishop  of  Ma^tricht,  whose  |>roperty  they  seized,  and  ill- 
treated  the  priests.  The  nephews  of  St.  Lambert,  t  j  1  Ii\  Li  their  uncle,  killed  the 
relatives  of  the  grand  domestic ;  and  the  latter  caused  the  house  of  St.  Lambert,  at 
Xtiegc,  to  be  surrounded  by  assassins,  one  of  whom  mounted  on  the  roof,  and  from 
thence  killed  the  holj  bishop  whilst  he  was  at  prayers  in  his  chamber.  Lambert 
was  immediately  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  martyrs.  The  devotion  of  the  people 
raised  to  him  a  temple  at  Liege.  Plectnifla  and  her  sons  looked  upon  him  as  dying 
in  the  defence  of  their  rights  i  Aipaida  and  her  sou,  as  an  enemy  sacriiiceti  to  their 
hoa<«." 

Pepin  continued  however  racalling  to  obedience  the  Germanic  nations,  who, 
during  the  dis<;rders  of  the  cini  war,  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Franks. 
Radbode,  duke  of  the  Frisians,  had  not  observed  the  peace  that  had  been  imposed 
on  him.  Ilis  states  were  not  confined  to  present  Friesland,  they  extended  as  i'ar 
as  the  Rhine^  and  even  to  the  Mense.  It  was  between  those  two 
Duersted  in  Gnetderland,  that  Pepin  gpuned  over  Badbode  a  great  victoiT,  after 
which  ho  began  again  almost  every  jcar  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  l^^sians, 
until  the  time  when  the  latter  having  asked  for  peace,  Pepin  to  unite  the  two 
families  as  well  as  the  two  nations,  caused  Grimoald,  his  son,  to  marry  Theusinda, 
dau^diter  of  doke  Radbode.** 

Ihe  Alemanni,  who  were  often  also  desioiated  by  the  name  of  Suevians,  and 
who  ocrupio<l  present  Suabia,  were  equally  detached  from  the  French  monarchy. 
Pepin  protitted  by  the  death  of  ^their  duke  Godfirid,  which  occurred  about  the  year 
709,  to  attack  them.  The  Alemanni  impointed  as  a  successor  to  duit  duke,  W ili- 
chaire,  tinder  the  ordei-s  of  whom  they  defended  themselves  during  four  years  with 
varied  success.  Before  that  war  was  terminated,  Childebcrt  III.  died  in  711,  and 
wa.s  buried  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Choisi,  not  far  from  Compiegne.  Tlie 
historians  of  the  time,  who  onl^  devote  a  single  phrase  to  his  nominal  rei^u  of 
sixteen  years,  hare  joined  to  bis  name  the  epithet  of  jtuty  without  tecordmg  a 
sipii^e  action  which  explains  that  title.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  i^,  the  perioa  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  :  wc  only  know  that  ho  left  a  son  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  whom  Pepin  and  the  Franks  acknowledged  tor  his  successor, 
under  the  name  of  Da^obert  III.'' 

The  actions  of  Pepm  are  bat  veiy  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and,  at  the  very 
period  when  the  West  was  invaded  faj  Uie  Mussulmen,  and  threatened  with  the 
most  frightful  revolution,  historians  keep  an  absolute  silence  al>oiit  France ;  their 
annals  indicate  in  two  hues  an  expedition  of  Pepin,  in  712,  against  the  Alemanni, 
whilst  they  are  silent  on  the  overtnrow  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  a  ncigh- 
botur,  and  long  time  a  rival  of  that  of  the  Franks.  The  Arabs,  who  had  begun, 
in  647,  the  conquest  of  Africa,  had  intimately  united  with  the  Moors,  Religion 
had  made  one  sinfrlo  nation  of  two  [H'ople,  already  approaching  one  another  in 
their  habits  and  waudenng  lite  in  the  micUt  uf  tlie  deserts.  Musa,  a  lieutenant  in 
Africa  of  the  caUph  Yali4  wnt  into  Spain,  in  the  month  of  October,  711,  his 

feneral  Tarik,  with  six  or  seven  thousana  men,  to  profit  by  the  disorders  occasioned 
y  the  b:u1  cun duct  of  Wittlza  and  the  usurpation  of  Roderic,  who  were  the  last 
lungs  of  the  Visigoths.  The  factions,  in  fact,  seconded  the  invasion  of  the  Mus- 
sulmen ;  Roderic  was  defeated  the  following  year,  and  probably  killed  at  the  great 


(1 1)  Vita  SaucU  Landeberti,  Epiacopi  Trigeeti  ad  VoMm.  p.  597,  cam  note  MiUUoui.   Had.  Yd.  1.  28, 

MQ.  S^geberti  GcmbUc  CluuB.  p.  845. 
(IS)  SmtJIm  Mstem.  p.  681.   A«deg.  eont  e.  lOS  «t  104,  p.  4B8. 

(13)  Fredcg.  coiit.  r.  104.  p.  45^     Cr^t.  re'A-  Franc,  c.  50,  p.  571.   Chf.  Moiaitc  p.  654.    Aikio.  Ciir. 
p.  670.    AoB.  Mttens,  p.  681.    Had.  Vules.  i.       p.  384. 
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batUe  of  Xttres.  In  the  course  of  two  years  all  Spain  WW  oonqueried ;  and  Mnsa, 
It  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  cverdirowing  at  Toledo  the  throne  ci  the  kmgB  of  the 

Visicoths,  transported  to  Cordova  the  seat  of  the  new  government. 

Wliilst  the  Moors  finished  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Pepni,  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
ilhiess,  had  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed,  in  tiie  sj^ring  of  714,  to  his  countrjf 
seat  (n  JonU,  situated  on  the  Meuse,  oppoate  HenBta^^  and  near  liieige.  His 
eldest  aoD,  Drogon,  succumbing  to  a  violent  fever,  had  died  before  him,  towards 
the  year  708,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Amolphus  at  !Metz. 
Pepin,  who  tliou^ht  he  was  dying,  called  to  him  his  second  son,  Grimoald,  who 
ordfinwily  resided  in  Neustria  with  tlie  king.  Grimoald,  before  arriving  at  Jopil, 
passed  by  Liege,  where  tiie  basiliGa  of  StXambeit  was  already  erected ;  he  was 
desirous  of  paying  homage  at  the  dirine  of  that  saint,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  de- 
fending }m  rights  and  that  of  his  mother;  who  had  endeavoured  to  repudiate  from 
the  nuptial  bed  Alpaida,  a  rival  of  Plectruda,  and  to  deprive  Charles  of  the  honors 
of  legitimacy,  with  whom  Grimoald  thought  to  divide  die  heritage  of  his  fiiUier : 
Gfunoaid  knelt  down  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint  and  remained  there  some  tibne 
in  prayer.  He  was  still  there  when  a  Frank,  namrrl  "Rantgarc,  threw  himself  upon 
him  and  killed  him.  Kone  of  the  antiont  historians  iridicate  a  single  motive  for 
tiiis  ussasstaation,  no  one  has  accused  Charles  or  Alpaida  of  having  arnKd  the 
nmiderer.  Howerer)  Qrimoald,  on  arfiring  near  his  dyin^  father,  began  by 
addressing  prayers  to  the  saint  whom  the  brother  of  AlpuMHi  had  caused  to  be 
killed  ;  he  seemed  to  engage  himself  before  his  tomb  to  revenge  him ;  and  the 
adoration  of  the  mart^T  Lambert  was  an  offence  against  Charles  and  Alpaida. 
Those  who  have  infuniied  us  in  two  hnes  of  the  murder  of  Grimoald^  have  all 
written  under  the  dominion  of  Charies  and  of  his  deseendants ;  their  silence  on 
that  event  seems  to  conceal  a  mysterf ;  the  conduct  of  Pepm  soifficesy  periutpSy  as 
an  explanation. 

Pepin,  whom  the  murderers  of  his  son  thought  overwhelmed  with  illnessi 
manind  nifficient  vigour  to  pursue  them :  he  mat  to  the  scaflfold  not  onl^  Bant- 
gare^  hut  several  others  who  took  a  part  in  his  son's  assassination.  Disposing 
aften^-nrds  of  his  herit^^ge,  far  from  givnng  any  part  thereof  to  the  only  son  wlio 
hu  t  siii  \  ived  him,  to  C^hnrle^,  whose  germanic  name  signified  the  valormUf  and 
wlio  liad  already  shown  iiimseif  worthy  of  that  name  by  his  exploits,  be  left  him 
in  prison  vnder  the  care  of  Plectruda,  his  step-mother.  Dregon,  his  eldest  son, 
had  at  his  deaths  left  two  legitimate  sons,  Hugues  and  Arnold.  Pepin  confirmed 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  duchies  of  their  father ;  but  he  chose  Theodoald,  a 
natural  son  of  Gromoald,  at  most  six  years  of  age,  io  be  mayor  of  the  palace  of 
Dagobert  III.,  under  the  guaidianship  of  his  grand-mother,  Plectruda ;  so  that 
France  saw  with  aBtomahment  an  infint  king  under  the  goaidianship  of  a  mayor 
of  the  palace  or  prime  minister,  also  a  child,  and  both  oberpng  a  woman.'*  Pepin 
died  December  tne  1  Hth,  714;  lie  had  govecned  £^raiiee  amce  the  hatde  of  Xestiy, 
during  twenty-seven  years  and  six  monws. 

Pepm  abandoning  Aietz,  tmtil  then  the  o^atal  of  Austrasia,  had  transferred  his 
nsidenoe  and  seat  of  government  to  Cologne.  It  was  tJiere  he  had  amassed  his 
treasure  ;  there  that  he  left  Plectruda  niia  his  grandsons  ;  thcro  tliat  Charles,  his 
son,  was  detained  a  prisoner,  Austrasia  attached  by  hereditaiy  affection  to  the 
lauuiy  of  its  dukes,  did  not  think  of  changing  the  disposition  which  Pepin  had 
made  before  his  deadi;  but  Nenstria  was  nmniliated  the  government  of  its 
princes,  whom  it  looked  upon  as  strangers.  The  nomination  of  a  child  for  mayor 
of  the  palace  appeared  an  insult  to  it.   Whilst  Plectruda  advanced  towards  Paris, 


(14)  Fredcg.  cont.  c.  104,  p.  453.  Gc&u  reg.  liauc.  c.  50,  51,  p.  571.  Umm.  Moiwiac.  p.  654.  k4oa. 
ViMb  ChioD.  p.  S70.  Anaalw  MaleBi.  681. 
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with  lier  grandson  Tlieodoald,  and  the  army  which  her  husband  had  left  her,  the 
Neustrians  simultaneously  flew  to  arms ;  and,  conducting  with  them  their  king 
Dagobert  m.,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  they  awaited  the  Austrasian 
army  in  the  forest  of  Guise,  near  Compiegne.  The  two  people,  who  began  to  look 
Uj)on  themselves  as  sti-angers,  to  each  other,  fought  with  all  the  animosity  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  long  jealousy.  At  last  the  Neustrians  had 
the  advantage ;  almost  all  the  old  warriors  of  Pepin  and  Grimoald  perished. 
Theodoald  ned,  and  according  to  the  annals  of  Metz,  he  died  shortly  after.  The 
Neustrians  then  chose  for  mayor  one  of  tlieir  own  countrymen,  named  Raginfred ; 
they  contracted  an  alliance  with  Radbodc,  duke  of  Frisia,  who  promised  them  to 
attack  Austrasia  on  its  northern  fit)ntier,  whilst  they  should  attack  it  on  the  south, 
and  they  carried  their  devastations  as  far  as  the  Mcuse.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
Austrasians  established  in  Neustria,  and  all  the  Neustrians  established  in  Aus- 
trasia, experienced  cruel  persecutions.''* 

The  humiliation  of  tlie  Austrasians  made  them  repent  being  subjected  to  a 
woman  and  a  child,  whilst  there  remained  a  son  of  Pepin,  whose  bravery,  talents, 
and  experience,  designated  as  the  only  worthy  heir  of  paternal  grandeur.  Some 
of  the  boldest  among  the  partisans  of  Charles,  took  him  from  the  prison  where  his 
mother-in-law  detained  him,  and  showed  him  to  the  people.  The  Austrasians 
thought  they  saw  his  father  revive  in  him  ;  they  received  him  with  the  most  lively 
enthusiasm.  "  It  was,"  says  the  monk,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Metz,  "  the 
sun  appearing  ax^ain,  and  which  appears  more  brilliant  after  an  eclipse."  Numerous 
partisans  raiiKou  lu-ound  him  and  formed  him  a  small  army.  However,  Cologne 
and  the  other  towns  shut  their  gates,  and  the  treasure  of  Pepin  remained  some 
time  longer  in  the  hands  of  Plectruda.'^ 

A  new  reign  had  began  at  the  same  time  among  the  Neustrians :  their  king, 
Dagobert  HI.,  having  attained  at  most  his  seventeenth  year,  died.  Some  time 
later  there  ascended  the  throne  a  Tliierri  IV.,  who  was  then  presented  to  the 
nation  as;^his  son.  At  that  period  the  Franks  did  not  tliink  of  him.  The  family 
of  Meroveus  was  becoming  extinct :  those  princes,  who  after  having  hved  in  cap- 
tivity, all  died  as  soon  as  they  attained  adolescence,  seemingly  struck  by  the  repro- 
bation of  heaven.  However,  out  of  respect  for  antient  haoits,  they  dared  not  yet 
do  without  them.  Thus,  the  Romans  preserved  in  their  republic  a  pontifical  king, 
to  propitiate  certain  oracles,  and  those  republicans  by  that  means  got  the  better  of 
the  repugnance  with  which  his  very  name  inspired  them.  But  the  more  the  de- 
scendants of  Meroveus  remained  unknown  to  the  nation,  the  easier  it  was  to  replace 
those  stage-like  kings,  and  attribute  children  to  fathers  who  had  never  known  tnem. 
Long  hair  and  a  long  beard  satisfied  the  nation ;  indeed  the  latter  was  almost 
always  false,  for  among  twenty  sluggish  kings,  scarcely  two  were  old  enough  to  have 
a  natural  one.  As  to  the  proofs  ofa  legitimate  descent,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of 
the  mayor,  who  wanted  to  make  himself  a  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  DagobertHI. 
Raginfred  took  out  of  a  convent  a  monk,  named  Daniel,  whose  hair  he  bad  taken 
care  to  allow  to  grow  again.  The  historians  of  the  time  content  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  Franks  established  him  as  king,  and  called  him  Chilpcric  U. ;  but 
in  several  diplomas  granted  by  that  king  to  the  monks  of  St.  Denis  and  other  con- 
vents, he  always  caUs  him,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  affectation,  his  father,  Chil- 
peric  n.'^    It  was  he  that  the  Action  of  St.  Leger  and  of  the  grandees  had  called 


(15)  Fredeg.  contin.  c.  104,  p.  463.  GesU  reg.  Franc,  c.  8J,  p.  571.  Chron.  Moiawnc,  p.  654.  Adon. 
ChroiL  p.  671.    Aniwles  Mctcns.  p.  682. 

(16)  Anoalei  Meteu.  p.  682.  Fredeg.  cont.  c.  104,  p.  458.  Gcst.  rcg.  Franc,  c.  61,  p.  571.  Annales 
Fuldentea,  p.  «78.  ,  .  „ 

(ITi  thploinaU  Chelperici  regis  Francomin,  riri  illastru.  No.  103  a  112.  Scrip.  Fnnc,  I.  4,  p.  600  leq. 
Gcti.  reg.  Franc,  c.  52,  p.  571.    Frcdg.  cootiu.  c  104,  p.  453. 
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fiom  Anstrasia,  whom  it  afterwards  caused  to  be  killed,  and  whom  Elmnn  had 

avenged.  As  he  had  been  massacred  in  674,  the  new  king  must,  in  715,  have 
been  at  least  forty-two  years  of  age.  It  was  nearly  a  century  since  the  kingdom 
had  bad  a  chief  so  advanced  in  years.  But  the  monastic  life  had  been  for  Chilperic 
a  second  duldhood,  whidi  vendwed  him  josl  as  incapable  of  aclmg  as  he  was  in 
his  first  tn&ncy.  Althoa^  fortune  rendered  him  by  turns  the  toy  of  either  party, 
he  never  maiiircpted  tliat  generous  impatience  of  the  yoke  r»f  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  that  Adrian  of  V^alois  attributes  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  lie  has  expressed 
m  his  diplomas,  in  tliat  among  others  which  he  had  gi anted  to  tlie  convent  of  St. 
ManiHles-Fosses,  the  consent  of  his  mayor  of  the  palace^  Bagmfted.  Semal 
causes  of  fermentation  s^  existed  among  the  Franks ;  the  Neustrians  were  jeabns 
of  the  Austra=!ans  •  the  grandees  saw  with  envy  the  elevation  of  the  family  of 
Pepin,  and  the  ireemeu  dreaded  the  usurpation  of  tlie  lugk  aristocracy ;  but  nobody 
was  any  longer  interested  in  the  pretended  rights  of  a  iSwiily,  of  whom  vices  only 
were  niown. 

After  the  election  of  Chilperic  II.,  Ra^nfred,  in  concert  with  Radbode,  duke  of 
the  Frisians,  prepared,  in  716,  for  again  invading  Austrasia.  Charles,  who  held 
the  field  witii  his  partisans,  marched  to  meet  Iiadt>ode,  and  gave  him  battle;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  ily,  after  having  lost  a  great  number  ^  fajg 
bravest  soldiers.  Badbode  afterwards  joined,  before  Colcone,  the  Neustrian  army 
which  Raginford  had  conduotcd  there.  In  mnrert  they  acvastatc<^I  Austrasia,  and 
they  did  not  retire  until  Plectruda  had  partly  paid  her  ransom  by  rich  presents. 
But  Charles,  near  Amblef^  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  surprised  the  Kcustrians, 
who  were  returning  to  thdr  countiy ;  and,  althongh  very  inferior  in  number,  he 
gained  over  them  a  signal  victory,  and  took  a  ^reat  numl>er  of  prisoners.'* 

Austmsia  was  then  cruelly  devastated;  the  Neustrians  attacked  it  on  the  sontli, 
the  Frisians  on  tlie  north :  the  vSaxons,  on  their  side,  carried  their  ravages  in  that 
of  its  provinces,  where  the  confederation  of  the  Franks  had  been  at  first 
formed.  The  Attuairi  and  Bructeri,  antient  Franldsh  people,  were  invaded  by 
them.  The  Thuringians  and  Hessian^  after  having  been  a  long  time  exposed  to 
thdr  devastations,  had  finished  by  paying  them  a  tribute.  The  Saxons,  giving 
their  name  to  new  people  whom  they  adopted,  and  fortifying  themselves  every  day 
hj  alliances, seemeareKdved  tore-establish  throughout  Germany  ^e  worship  of  its 
antient  gods.  Charles  opposed  their  ravages  as  much  as  he  could ;  however,  he 
attached  still  more  importance  to  assembling  an  army  with  which  he  could  enter 
Neustria  in  his  turn,  and  punish  Kagin&ed  ibr  the  outrage  committed  upon  Uie 
£unily  of  Pepin. 

In  foet,  in  the  spring  of  717,  he  passed  the  forest  of  Carhonaria,  and  deEvered 
Neustria  to  the  ravages  of  his  soldiers.  Raginfrcd  having  assembled  the  Neustrian 

army,  which  was  especially  fhnncd  of  the  militia  of  the  cities,  and  wiis  more 
numerous,  but  less  warlike  than  that  of  the  Austrasians,  marched  to  meet  them 
with  its  kin^  Cliilperic  II.,  and  overtook  them  near  (Jambray.  Whilst  the  two 
armies  ware  m  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  that  France  expected  with  anxiety 
ihe  issue  of  the  combat,  Charles  addressed  to  king  Chilperic  IL  propositions  of 
peace.  He  requested  him  to  stop  tlie  effusion  of  Frencn  blood,  ana  renounce 
the  alliance  of  the  barbarians  whom  he  had  called  hito  Austrasia.  He  complained 
that  after  the  just  and  glorious  government  of  Pcpm,  tlie  Neustnaus  should  seek 
to  despoil  him  of  his  beritage^  and  demanded  to  be  put  hi  possession  of  that 
mayoralty  of  ihe  palace  whicn  his  ancestors  had  exercised  with  sufficient  glory  for 
it  to  remain  hereditary  in  his  femily.  To  these  propositions,  Chilperic  and  Bag^lw 


(18)  Vndea.  ooatia.  e.  106,  p.  4&8.   Gett.  reg.  Ynac  c  S8,  p.  671.   Cbron.  MoiauML  p.  655.  Aioa. 
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fred  only  answei"ed  by  tiireatening  to  despoil  Charles  of  wliat  he  had  reniahiing  of 
his  paternal  heritage.  The  latter  communicated  immediately  to  the  ciukes  and 
crandees  of  hia  wtitky  ihd  snswoT  li6  had  Just  feocivcd  $  and  hsvinff  tiitis  ex(9t6d 
fcaem  with  his  resentment,  he  gave  the  signal  of  attack.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  fortnight  before  Easter,  the  21st  of  March,  717,  at  Vincy,  a  short  distance 
firom  Cambray,  that  the  two  armies  met.  The  resentment  of  the  two  nations  was 
extreme,  and  theii*  animosity  in  combat  w&s  proportionate  to  their  hatred.  Tiie 
bte  of  the  bfttde  was  a  long  time  doabtftd,  and  the  number  of  dead  bodies  on  both 
sides  was  so  great,  that,  during  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  nothing  is  to 
be  found  to  be  compared  to  this  massacre,  until  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  841,  causes 
it  to  be  forgotten.  Finally  the  fortune  of  Charles  carried  it :  Chilperir  and  Hagin- 
fred  were  pnt  to  flight,  and  the  Anstrasians  pursued  ^em  withhi  sight  of  Paris. 
On  retumini;  afterwards  to  itkeir  homes,  they  did  not  permit  Plectruda  any  longw 
to  dispute  with  Charles  a  power  of  wliicli  lie  had  showed  liiniself  so  woiiliy.  They 
inaugurated  him  at  ColoirTif^  as  duke  of  Australia,  and  required  that  all  the  trea- 
sures of  his  father  shouiii  be  delivered  up  to  liim.  At  the  same  time,  to  satisfy 
those  of  the  Anstrasians  who  stOl  thonght  the  fkte  of  the  monajrchy  attached  to  the 
blood  of  Meroveus,  they  proclaimed  a  king  whom  they  name<l  Clotaire  IV.,  and 
whom  Charles  pretended  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house;  but  it  is  not  even 
known  to  what  ftithcr  this  su])]>ose<l  son  was  attributed." 

Althougli  Charles  hud  ;uh  anced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Vincy,  he  had  not  subjugated  Nenstria.  He  was  even  obliged  to  renounce  pur- 
suing his  advantages,  because  ho  was  alternately  called  to  repulse  his  enemies  of 
the  north,  and  those  of  the  south.  He  devoted  the  campaign  of  718,  to  securing 
Austrasia  &om  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons,  whom  he  beat  near  the  banks  of  the 
Weser.  At  that  period  even,  the  Englishman  St.  Winired,  who  aftwwards  took 
the  name  of  Boniface,  began  with  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory  11.,  his  missicMis 
in  Germany  ;  by  his  predictions  anionfj  the  Tluiringians,  Hessians,  and  oth^ 
Germanic  jxxtple  borderini;  tlie  Saxons,  he  assisted  the  arms  of  Charles.'"'^ 

In  lli)f  Charles  a^in  turned  his  arms  against  llaginfred.    The  latter  bad  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Eudesy  duke  of  Aquitania,  who  had  rendered  himsdf  in- 
dependent in  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire;  whilst 
the  Gascons  hnd  formed  another  duchy  equally  independent  in  Noverapopnlania, 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees.    It  has  been  supposed  that  Raginfred,  to 
secure  the  firiendship  of  the  duke  oi'  At^uitania,  had  granted  him  either  r^al  rights 
over  those  prorinoei^  or  the  royal  litle^  because  the  laconic  continuator  of  Frede* 
guins  infincms  us  that  he  sent  fiim  the  reign  (regnum),  without  informing  us  what 
meaning  we  are  to  attach  to  that  extraordinary  word.  Eudes,  with  the  Aquitanian 
soldiers,  in  fact  joined  Raginfred  and  Chilperic  II.  They  advanced  in  quest  of  tlio 
'  Anstrasians,  and  met  them  near  Soissons;  but  their  combined  army  was  again 
looted  by  Charles,  and  imrsued  as  far  as  Orleans.  Eudes  sheltered  himself  behind 
■the  Loire  ;  he  took  with  him  Chilperic  II.  and  the  royal  treasure.    As  to  Ragin- 
fred, he  yielded  to  fortune,  submittetl  to  the  conqueror,  and  renounced  tlie  mayor- 
alty of  tne  palace  of  Neustria.    By  way  of  indemnity,  Charles  afterwards  gave 
*fnMhe  government  of  the  dnchj  of  Anjou. 

^    During  this  interval^  CKotaire  IV.  died,  and  Charles  offered  peace  to  the  duke 

of  A(|uitania,  on  condition  tlmt  Chilperic,  v,ith  his  treasnn:^,  should  be  delivered 
into  his  hands,  and  should  continue  under  his  superintendence,  during  his  nominal 
»  liudea  accepted  these  offers,  and  Chilperic  passing  to  tlie  camp  of  his 
y,  wa^lMKHrfrea  there  by  tlie  army  and  its  <»uef  with  alfthe  marks  m  respect 

{IV)  AmuOea  Helens,  p.  683.    Fredeg.  contin.  c.  106  et  107,  p.4M.   Geai.  reg.  Franc  e.  53,  p.  571. 
ChMn.  HcMMiae,  p.  0S5.   Adon.  Chron.  p.  67 1.  Aniifll.  finldeDi.  p.  678.  Had.  Vtl.  1*  88,    487.  - 
(80)  VtU  Saatt  Biaiine,  Ma.  16,  p.  604. 
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wbich  custom  Iiad  reserved  to  the  king  of  the  Iteki.  Until  then  be  had  only 
been  acknowledged  by  Nenstiia  and  Borgimdy,  but  his  xevenes  placed  a  new  crown 
upon  his  head,  that  of  Austrasia.  The  whole  of  France  again  seemed  only  to  oboy 
one  chief;  nevertheless  the  monk  Daniel,  whom  Charles  had  named  its  kinpr,  and 
to  whom  he  left  the  enjoyment  of  his  palace  and  riches,  reigned  still  less  in  the 
camp  of  the  Anetntnaas  im  he  bed  done  in  that  of  Baj^nfrw.** 


OHAFTEB  Xm. 

CK)V£BNM£NT  OF  CHARLES  MARTRL  AXD  OF  HIS  SONS,  UNTIL  THS  DfiPOBITlON 

OF  THE  FIRST  RACE. — 720-752. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  first  race,  wc  are 
obliged  to  grope  throun;h  a  nrowing  obscurity.  Darkness  thickens  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  coronation  oi  Pepin  the  Short ;  directly  we  shall  have  passed  tliis 
coal,  we  diall  begin  to  peroeive  the  dawn  cf  a  new  light  which  shines  upon 
history,  from  the  rei^i  of  Charlemagne.  In  tibe  eighth  centniyy  we  know  only 
the  dates  of  the  j)riiici])al  events,  whilst  their  causes,  their  connexion,  ever}'thing 
that  would  give  them  an  instructive  character,  is  concoaled  for  ever  firom  our 
knowledge,  and  the  personages  of  whom  wo  only  learn  the  names,  cannot  impress 
ns  with  a  clear  idea  either  or  their  vkea,  virtaes,  talents^  or  passions^  to  enable  ns 
to  disdngnish  them  from  one  another.  The  numerous  quotations  with  which  we 
support  every  fact  nmst  not  deceive  the  reader.  Many  convent  annalists,  it  Is 
true,  make  tlieir  chronicles  ascend  to  the  time  of  confusion  and  of  ignorance,  but 
it  would  seem,  especially  from  their  conmiencement,  that  they  have  ul  copied  eadi 
other.  They  always  make  use  of  the  same  words  to  repeat  the  same  events,  and 
they  do  it  with  a  laconism  which  would  not  be  prescribed  for  a  history',  but  for  a 
table  of  chapters.  The  annalist  rarely  devotes  more  than  a  line  to  the  memor}-  of 
each  year ;  and  in  order  to  succeed,  he  carefully  excludes  from  the  uaiTutive  all 
the  causes,  details,  and  consaniences,  in  Act,  eveEything  that  fiinns  the  connect* 
ing  link  bet?reen  ue  varions  nets. 

Important  wars  were  maintained  by  the  Franks  at  this  period,  against  the 
Saracens  and  Saxons  :  perhaps  they  have  not  only  decided  tne  existence  of  the 
French  nation,  but  also  tlie  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
tbennivene;  however  it  may  snffioe  to  know  their  resnlts;  the  .Jiistaty  of  the^ 
world  has  preserved  tlie  remembrance  of  so  many  fights  and  battloB^  of  so  many 
scenes  of  devastation  and  carnage,  that  the  absence  of  details  of  a  few  more  campaiirns 
can  scarcely  be  regretted.  We  can  also  bear,  without  complaining,  the  ignorance  i^ 
which  we  remain  respecting  the  most  eminent  character  of  that  century,  unce 
the  histoiy  of  those  prec^ng  makes  us  su£Sciently  aoqoainted  with  what  we 
might  expect  of  the  institutions  of  the  barbarians,  of'^  the  education  of  courts  and 
camj)s,  and  of  the  instruction  of  the  priests.  Afler  having  been  introduced  into  the 
palace  of  Chilperic  and  Fred^onda,  we,  perhaps,  find  a  short  repose  for  the  mind, 
tired  of  crimei^  in  meeting  only  the  names  tb»  last  Merovingian  kings,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  mayors  of  the  palaoe  who  replaced  them,  but  tneir  victories. 
But  it  is  with  more  regret  that  wo  are  compelled  to  renounce  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  France,  that  we  must  lose  sight  of  the  nation,  whilst 


91)  fMl4(.waliii.c  107,  ^464w  Ottt.  reg.  Frane.  c.  68  et  oltuniu,  v.  572.  Ghnui.  MoShk.  p.  655. 
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the  greatest  changes  are  taking  j)hice ;  and  that,  instead  of  observing  the  ]>rogress 
of  its  various  orders  of  citizens,  of  its  opinions,  rights,  public  fortune,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  justice,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  finaing  it  again  at  the  end  of  a 
long  space  of  time,  quite  different  to  what  it  had  until  then  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  The  study  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  character  and  institutions  of 
nations,  is  the  real  philofwpliy  of  history ;  it  is  that  which  explains  to  us  tunes 
present  by  times  past,  and  which  teaches  us  to  know  the  individuality  which  distin- 
guishes one  people  from  another ;  by  it  wc  learn  how  that  which  wjts  salutar)'  for 
one  might  become  pernicious  for  another,  and  we  appreciate  the  influence  over 
politics  of  custom  and  memory. 

Chilperic  II.  did  not  live  more  than  a  year  under  the  guardianship  of  Charles. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  in  720,  a  son  of  Dagobert  III.  was  taken  from  the 
palace  or  convent  of  Cnelles,  and  crowned  under  tne  name  of  Thierri  IV.  His 
father  died  in  715,  aged  seventeen  years  at  most,  so  that  he  himself  could  scarcely 
be  more  than  six  Avhen  he  began  to  reign.  lie  grew  up  obscurely  in  the  palace 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  manan;cment  of  the  state,  and  without  fiiving  the  his- 
torian any  opportunity  of  mentionmg  him.  When  he  had  obtained  his  twenty-third 
year,  he  died  m  737.  It  was  the  common  fate  of  the  kings  who  are  called  slothful, 
and  the  nation  was  so  accustomed  to  it,  it  saw  them  so  rapidly  destroy  their  health 
by  their  ^^ces,  that  those  premature  deaths  did  not  even  excite  suspicion. 

Without  any  uneasiness  for  his  royal  prisoner,  Charles,  whose  braverv',  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  expeditions  obtained  for  him  from  posterity  the  surname  of  Martel, 
occupied  himself  m  bringing  back,  under  the  empire  of*^  the  Franks,  the  people 
who  nad  profitted  by  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  to  throw  of  its  yoke.  lie  turned 
against  the  grandees  that  very  army  which  his  father  had  formed  to  defend  their 
cause  ;  and,  having  obtained  power  by  the  aid  of  aristocratic  liberty,  he  employed 
it  in  consolidliting  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  nation  had  again  become 
entirely  military,  it  had  recovered  its  youth  and  fresh  vigor,  but  it  nad  taken  at 
the  same  time  the  hal)its  of  obedience  and  subonlination  which  were  the  result  of 
a  life  led  in  the  camj)s.  The  seventh  century  had  elapsed  without  obliging  the 
Franks  to  sustain  any  foreign  war  of  importance  ;  none  of  their  kings  diuing  that 
period  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  militarj'^  talents.  In  the  eighth  century, 
on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  great  captains  led  the  Franks  from  victory  to 
victory ;  every  year  is  distinguished  by  some  expedition,  or  if  there  be  one,  as  the 
year  740,  w&ich  passed  without  war,  the  annalists  distinguish  it  with  no  less 
astonishment  than  the  Romans  did,  when  they  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

Charles  Mai*tel  carrie<l  his  anny  into  the  north  and  east  of  Gaul,  ag:unst  the 
Gennans,  the  Bavarians,  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons.  The  first  three  people  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  France ;  but  the  Saxons,  becoming 
more  powerful  at  the  very  period  when  their  neighbours  were  losing  their  im- 
portance, possessed  the  means  of  sustaining  a  longer  struggle.  They  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  several  provinces  belonging  to  the  Tnuringians  and  Catti  or 
Hessians ;  they  had  given  among  them  an  asylum  to  the  worshippers  of  their 
antient  gods,  whom  the  intolerance  of  the  christian  priests  drove  from  tho  rest  of 
Germany ;  they  had  admitted  into  their  confederation  people  until  then  known 
under  another  name,  so  that  their  dominion  seemed  to  extend  over  all  the  north  of 
Europe.  Their  strength  was  doubled  by  the  enjoyment  of  their  antient  liberty, 
their  countr}',  wild  and  little  known,  was  easy  to  defend,  and  the  irruptions  of  their 
enemies  did  but  little  damage  to  their  poverty.  From  the  year  718  to  the  year 
739,  Charles  Martel  penctrjited  six  times  into  their  country  ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  subduing  them,  and  he  lefl  that  war  in  tho  siime  state  to  his  son  and  grand- 
son. He  had  no  troops  of  the  line,  he  built  no  fortresses,  he  could  not  leave  any 
garrisons  ;  his  soldiers  only  consented  to  follow  him  every  year  during  a  very  short 
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season,  and  with  such  a  military  organizatioii  lie  could  not  obtain  any  durable 

success.' 

Besides,  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  tlie  south  had  worked  a  po'voi-ftj  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Saxons.  From  the  year  714,  all  Spain  was  sut)inittcd  to  the 
Saracens.  Their  ^'neral,  Musa,  had  establifiiied  the  seat  of  liis  government  at 
Cordova;  the  chnstian  fu^tives,  who  had  refused  to  pay  tribnt^  concealed 
themselves  In  tlie  wildest  disf  rii  ts  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the  £rreater  part  of  their 
hivtliroii  Ixnvcd  tlu'h- heads  umlor  tliG  yoke.    The  VisifTotlis  (tf'  ^i^jitimania  or  that 

{)art  of  Langucdoc  wluch  had  cominued  nttnched  to  Sjiain,  remained  seven  yeara 
oneer,  after  the  downfall  of  that  luuiuirchy,  under  the  dominion  of  different  dukes 
ana  counts  whom  preceding  kings  had  appointed.  fVom  the  year  715  to  718,  they 
defended  themselves  with  success  against  Alahor,  a  new  lieutenant  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad.  Zama,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  in  719; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  tbllowini'  year,  he  made  himself  master  of  Nar- 
bon,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  put  to  the  sword : 
be  replaced  them  by  a  strong  colony  of  Saracens,  to  whom  hv  distributed  estates 
in  the  countrv.  He  afterwards  subdued  the  remainder  of  Gothic  Septimani%  and 
obliged  the  ciiristians  who  inhabited  it  to  pay  him  trihute." 

In  720,  the  Ambs  attempted  to  pass  the  Khone,  in  order  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Provence ;  but  the^  were  repulsed  by  the  didces  and  the  miUtia  of  the  country. 
They  then  directed  theu*  march  towards  Toulouse,  which  they  beneged.  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitainia  defended  his  capital  a;j:iinst  tlioin.  Zama,  a  Saracen  general, 
was  killed  before  the  walls  of  the  In-sieiied  city,  before  the  month  of  May  721,  and 
the  troops  that  lie  had  conuuauded  retired  into  Septimania.*  From  that  period  a 
desultory  war  was  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  oi  Aquitonia  until  the  year  725, 
when  Ambiza,  a  new  governor  of  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  a  Mussulman 
armv,  took  Nimes  and  Carcassonne;  and,  then  advancinj^  bnlrlly  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  crossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  kiugtlom  of  Burgundy 
without  meeting  any  army,  as  far  as  Autun,  which  he  took  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
725;  he  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder,  and  then  returned  into  Septimania  witnhis 
troops,  laden  with  booty,  \vithout  having  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle.' 

Tlie  expeditions  of  the  Saracen  goveniors  were  not  bound  to  a  L'^cncral  pmject  of 
conquest«  but  rather  with  a  desire  of  manifesting  during  their  short  government 
their  seal  Ibr  the  difiusion  of  the  Khomn  and  glory  of  the  caliph,  or  with  a  design 
of  encouraging  their  soldiers  by  the  pillage  of  the  infidels.  After  the  expedition 
of  Autun,  the  Mussuhncn  abstained,  durinn;  four  years,  from  any  new  attack,  until 
an  enterprise  which  they  formed,  in  729,  u^n  Albigeois,  and  with  the  cireuni- 
stanccs  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  This  new  aggression  determined  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitania,  to  purchase  the  peace  and  alliance^  the  Mussidmen,  by  giving 
his  daufrhter  in  marriaj^  to  their  general,  Munusa.* 

But  the  alliance  which  the  duke  of  Aquitania  had  contracted  with  the  ^foorlsh 
general,  far  from  providing  for  his  safety,  only  served  to  engai^e  him  in  tlie  dani:e- 
rous  intrigues  which  then  began  to  trouble  the  empire  of  tlie  caliphs.  Abderame, 


(1)  Frtdcg.  conlin.  c.  108,  p.  454.  Apppiul,  ad  Ge»t.  reg.  Franc,  p.  674.  Chron.  Moissiuc.  p.  66Si 
▲don.  GbroD.  p.  671.   Add.  Fu]deDs.  p.  673-674.   Ann.  Hcteu.  p.  684.   Aon.  Naumani,  etc.  p.  630,  S4»q. 

(2)  Hint.  geo.  da  Lug.  1.  8,  c.  9,  p.  389,  aod  iMteSS,  p.  686.  Pagi  erit.  id  Bsroii.  ad  ana.  720,  $  2,  t.  3. 
p.  104. 

•  This  was  a  far  grtatcr  victory  over  the  Saracens  than  that  of  Charles  Martcl  at  Poicticrs.  The  ttlaugbt^ 
was  immense,  and  confessed  by  tlM  Avabinn  writers  but  its  consequences  were  leas  important ;  it  even  appetn 
that  a  fooend  solemnity,  in  cooimerooration  of  so  gjnai,  a  ealuni^,  wa«  obienrtd  in  Spain  for  four  or  ftre  oen- 
tnriet  aftcrwirda.   Rallam.  Mid,  Jaet,  Sujjp.  10. 

m  nUi.  do  Lmgiwdocb  1.  8^  e.  19»  p.  S»S.  Annal.  AniBn«n«ai^  ibid.  Ptenvea,  1. 1,  p.  It,  AnnaL 
viani,  p.  641. 

(4)  Udori  Ftoesris  ChfOD.  p.  18  etinSer.  Tnae.  X,  S,  p.  790.  WA.  dn  Lang.  1.  8^  c.  22,  p.  S»S. 
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»  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  Heaeham,  at  Cordova,  disooveved  a  conspiracy  of 
Miinusa,  whom  he  accused  of  Laving  attempted  to  take  away  Septtmania  and 

Catalonriia  from  the  empire  of  tlie  commander  of  the  believers,  tomnikc  it  nn  iiiJe- 
pendcnt  princijiality.  Aluleraine  marched  rapidly  against  Mnnnsa,  pursuetl  him  in 
the  iiiouiitiiias,  oHered  a  reward  ior  his  head  which  was  soon  brought  to  huu ;  and 
makiii^'  a  prisoner  of  his  wife^  he  sent  that  Frendi  princess,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Aquitainia,  to  the  seraglio  of  his  sovcreiirn  nt  B^dad.  Abdcramethen  se^g 
the  army  whicli  he  had  assembled  iTiulered  useless  by  the  (lc?;tniction  of  tlie  party 
of  Muniisa,  croj*ssed  the  Pyrenees  on  the  side  of  Pam|>eluna  and  Navarix*,  and 
entered  into  Gaul  through  Gascony.  lie  took  the  city  of  Bordeaux  by  assault, 
whicli  he  gave  up  to  plunder.  The  duke  of  Aquitania  falling  back  before  his  fop- 
miduble  enemy,  had  assembled  all  his  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dordo^^e. 
Abderamc  crossed  that  river,  attacked  Endes  on  its  banks,  conquered  him  with  a 
prodigious  massacre  of  A^uitaioians,  and  forced  liim  again  to  %  towards  the  north. 

The  duke  of  Aqnitanu^  and  Chariee  Bfartel  had  not  long  observed  the  peace 
they  had  made  with  each  other  in  719 :  one  pretended  t^)  an  abs^olute  independence  : 
the  other  claimed  the  authority  which  the  lungs  of  the  Franks  had  exercised.  In 
the  year  7^1,  Charles  ha  l  passed  the  Loire  twice,  to  ravaf^o  the  country  situated 
on  its  left.  However,  Eudc^i,  conquered  by  Abderame,  m\\  no  other  means  of 
safety  for  himself  than  having  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  very  prince  whom 
he  had  just  fouglit.  Whilst  the  Saraoens  ravaged  Perigord,  Saintonire,  Angoumois, 
andPoitou;  they  had  bume<l  in  the  very  subiu*bs  of  Poitiers,  the  church  of  St. 
Hilairc:  tliey  threatened  Tours,  t«  which  they  had  been  attracted  1)y  the  iuniienso 
riches  amiiSHed  in  the  basihcaof  St.  Martin.  Kudes,  with  the  rest  of  his  discouiiiged 
army,  passed  the  Loire^  and  entieated  Chailea  Marlel  to  finget  thdr  discords,  to 
defend  w  ith  him  their  common  ooontr^.  Gaul  Beeped  threatond  with  the  fate  of 
Spain :  both  countries  were  weakened  by  the  same  causes ;  there  wa*?  tlie  same 
division  been  the  grandees,  corruption  in  the  army,  absence  of  public  interest 
in  the  people,  an  obstinate  resolution  of  the  clergy  not  to  contribute  towards  the 
espences  of  a  war,  which,  howevo*,  interested  them  more  than  any  other  order  of 
the  state.  But  if,  to  all  those  causes  of  disasters,  can  be  added  the  incapacity  of  the 
kings  of  France,  ftill  more  manifest,  than  that  of  tlie  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings, 
although  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  lose  them  their  monarcliy,  the  Franks,  on  the 
other  nand,  had  die  advantage  of  seeing  at  the  head  of  their  armies  a  eoorageous 
man,  who  felt  what  circumstances  required  of  him."*^ 

Charles,  in  fact,  received  honorably  the  duke  of  Aquitania,  frankly  reconciled 
himself  with  him,  and  immediately  took  measures  to  help  him  >\  ith  all  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy.  The  process  oi'  the  Mussulmen  was  retuided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  towns,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  very  avidity  with  which  they  plundered  all  the 
country  they  crossed.  They  had  scarcely  passed  Fditien  when  tney  met  Chatles 
and  the  army  of  the  Austrasian  Franks.  During  seven  days  the  two  g*^nerals 
manoeuvred  in  presence  of  each  other,  to  choose  the  most  favourable  ground,  or  to 
make  the  enem^  abandon  it ;  they  seemed  to  hesitate  in  giving  a  batUe,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  he  so  fatal ;  at  last,  they  foo^t  on  a  Satiuday  in  the 
month  of  October,  732.  One  only,  among  the  contemporaneous  authors, 
Isidorns,  bishop  of  Beja,  in  Portugal,  has  s[)oken  of  that  battle  with  a  laconism 
less  annoying  than  the  rest  of  the  chroniclers ;  but  his  barbarous  phrases,  which 
seem  int^ded  to  have  heen  sun^  are  not  alwajB  mteUi^ble.  He  lepresents  the 
army  of  the  men  of  ihe  north  or  JPranka  as  an  unmoveaSe  mass^  as  a  wall  of  ice, 

(Aj  Chron.  iloissiac,  p.  655.  Frt-dcg.  cont.  c.  lOS,  p.  lol.  Aileinari  Api)«ii(l.  nd  Gv^t.  reu.  Fniiic  p.  754. 
He  wrote  ia  1029,  and  he  wa»  the  first  who  gave  Charlos  the  imnie  of  Mcirtt'lluj.  I'auli  Diac,  (Jesla  L;im^'.  1.  ('>, 
e.  464II.639.  AntML  Nmuriwi,  p.  640.  PeUviuii,  u.  C41.  Tilinni,  p.  642.  LambccuDi,  p.  645.  Cbrou. 
nntudlaMe,  p.  060.  Alont  Ohr.  p.  971-  Aaa.  rata.  p.  674.  Ann.  Mfteni.  p.  684 
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agRUiStwlueh  the  Arabs,  slightly  armed,  came  and  daslied  themselves,  witiiout  making 
any  impression.  The  latter  advanced  and  fi  ll  Lack  with  rapidity  ;  tut  the  swonl 
of  the  Germans,  however,  moweil  tlie  Mn^suhnen  down.  Abdcraine  himself  fell 
under  their  blows.  Meanwhile  nigiit  came  on,  and  the  Franks  raised  tlieii-  arms, 
as  if  to  Mk  thdr  chieft  to  p>iv9  them  rest.  Tbeywere  desirous  of  reserving  them- 
selves for  the  battle  cf  iho  morrow,  for  they  saw  afar  off,  the  ootmtrjr  covered  with  the 
tents  of  tlio  Saracens,  and  they  doubted  not  that  fresh  warriors  would  issue  out 
to  dispute  the  victory  with  them.  After  having  slept  upon  their  arms,  the  ITrauks 
drew  themselves  up  again,  in  battle,  facing  the  camp  of  the  Mussnlmra.  They 
waited  for  them  a  long  time,  then  sent  to  reconnoitre  those  tents  which  they  still 
saw  pitched  before  them.  It  was  only  then  that  they  learned  that  the  Ishmaelites 
had  started  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  that  they  were  already  much  in 
advance.  Cliaries,  wiio  undoubtedly  had  dearly  bought  the  \ictoiy,  would  not 
engage  in  their  pursuit ;  he  feared  the  amhuseades  that  would  be  laid  in  its  retreat, 
hy  an  army  still  formidable.  He  divided  the  buoty  anUH^  Hb  soldiers,  and 
reproached  himself  with  having  wanted  vigilance^  he  led  bis  troops  badt  to  thdr 
homes.' 

It  is  asserted  that  it  wa^  then  that  the  Gauls  gave  the  name  of  Martel  to  tlie 
captain  of  tbe  Franks  who  had  destroyed  the  power  of  dieir  enemies ;  that  name 
however  is  only  to  be  found  in  writers  later  than  that  pericxl  by  two  oentniies. 

The  latter  jjave  to  the  victory  of  Poitiers  a  verv  cxagr^erated  importance  ;  they 
adopted  witli  complaisance  the  fables  of  Paulus  l)iaconus,  and  of  Anastasius  the 
librai-iaii,  who  relates  that  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  Saracens,  many 
more  no  doubt  than  all  Spain  contained,  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with 
fifteen  hundred  Frenchmen.  It  was  thus  that  the  wonderful  ti*aditions  commenced 
upon  \Ahich  were  aftem'ards  raised  those  of  the  romances  of  cliivalrv.'' 

Witiiout  having  shed  such  torrents  of  blood,  the  victory  of  Poitiers  was  impor- 
tant fiom  its  eon8eq[ttaiees :  it  restored  confidence  to  the  itiranks  and  A{|oitanian8 ; 
it  cooled  the  ardour  of  tbe  Mussulmen  for  conquests ;  it  especially  dimmished  the 
activity  of  the  fjoTcmmcnt  of  Cordova,  which  was  ex]X'ctin^  from  IJa^dad  the 
successor  which  the  caliph  should  give  to  Abdernnie,  and  which  was  <^f.nn  troubled 
with  &ctious  and  civil  wars.  However  the  anny  of  the  Saracens  witiicirew  from 
France  without  sofiiBring  itself  to  be  rooted ;  on  tbe  road,  it  massacred  all  the 
christians  it  could  overtake,  burnt  all  the  sacred  {daoes^  and  all  the  convents ;  but 
to  that  the  biographer  of  St.  Pardulphe,  the  abbot  of  Gueret,  add??,  that  whon  it 
arrived  in  aight  of  Gueret,  a  miracie  of  the  saint  compelled  it  to  take  another 
route.' 

In  the  year  whicb  fidlowed  the  battle  of  Foitin^  (733),  OhailesMtrtel  conducted 

his  army  into  the  kmgdom  of  Burgundy.  There  sosiroely  zmnains  any  remembrance 
of  what  had  happened  in  that  kingdom,  or  in  the  province  which  had  been  annexed 
to  it  wnce  the  wars  of  Ebroin.  it  ap[iears  that  Eudes,  duke  of  A(|uitania,  had 
subdued  a  part  of  Provence,  a  monument  has  even  been  produced  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  iielid'  that  l  *  took  there  the  tkle  of  king."  On  their  side,  tiie  Saracens 
bad  also  penetrated  into  Provence  ;  they  occupied  several  towns  in  it,  and  it  seems 
that  some  great  lord  had  voluntarily  placed  himseli*  under  their  protectKNi,  whom 


(5)  rhroni<  on  Isidori  F.pi-ic.  Pnrimiis,  deainens  anno  7B1  Ser.  Fr.  t.  2,  p.  721.  Bodericas  Tuletantu 
Hut.  Arab.  c.  14,  lb.    Had.  Vol.  1.  24,  p.  489.    Hist,  du  Lang.  !.  8.  c  26,  p.  898. 

(0)  Pauli  Dioconi  Scr.  Itnl.  t.  1,  p.  505 ;  1.  6,  c.  56.  Anastasius  BibUouoov.  In  TittMHIcti  Or^goriill,, 
papfe.  Script.  Ital.  t.  3,  p.  155.    Cbron.  de  St.  Denyt,  1.  5.  c.  26,  p.  310. 

(7)  Vita  Santi  ParduUS  abbatis  Waracteom  ab  aafMqfflM  mb  «qiMli  Mripti  intar  mU  SS.  OiL  S.  Bsaed.  jf,  I, 
tac.  8,  p.  573,  and  Scr.  Fr.  t.  3,  p.  654. 

(B)  An  inacriptiuo  on  a  sheet  of  lead  foimd  in  1279,  tl  St«  IfMiMn-  oilitK  M«0  716  i  No.  18»  *t 

Scr  RMci.    ^.  MO.  I  thiiiktiititiMcriptioalidiified. 
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they  onpoeed  to  the  preMndfliM  of  GhariM  Martel.  '  The  remainder  of  Provence 
and  01  Burgundy  was  governed  hy  diat  pmmd  nobility,  who  snce  the  betde  of 

Tostr\',  would  not  acknowlodgc  any  superior ;  tlioy  did  not  even  bear  the  name  of 
Frank  or  French ;  tJiat  name  was  reserved  to  Charles  and  his  Austrasian  army, 
whose  manners  and  language  were  still  purely  German)  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  aouthera  province!^  who  spoke  a  corrupted  Laim,  firom  whidi  the  I^w>«nfal 
Somdmti  shortly  afterwanls  syirang,  ai'e  Requently  designated  by  the  name  of 
Booums.  The  liistorians  of  the  time  infonn  us  that  In  two  attempts,  in  71^3  and 
736,  Charles  penetrated  into  Buriumdv  and  Provence,  as  far  a!s  Arle.s  and  Mar- 
seille ;  that  he  eutrusted  the  iruntiers  ot  tliut  kingdom  to  tlie  most  experienced  of 
his  lendes ;  be  cansed  Lyon  to  be  occit|[»ed  by  his  adherents,  and  ooannied  pabHe 
peace  by  alUimces :  but  be  immediately  afterwards  went  out  of  those  province 
wlnrli  hare  since  then  )H»cnme  the  liereditnn'  patrimony  of  families  wno  would 
not  obey  him,  and  his  autiiority  yanished  as  soon  as  be  had  quitted  them.*^ 

Incessantly  obliged  to  iight,  Charles  oftenest  directed  bis  arms  against  people 
who  had  formed  piu-t  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks^  and  had  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  it,  lie  invaded  the  countiy  of  Frisia  several  times,  by  land  and  by 
gea :  after  liaving  beaten  tlieir  annies,  lie  pursued  them  in  tlieir  islands,  killed 
their  duke  Popon,  burnt  their  temples,  and  brought  back  rich  spoils  to  France, 
which  they  theniaelveB  had  &st  taken  fimn  iVance.  Informed  in  785  cf  the 
death  ot  ^ladm,  duke  of  Aquitania,  he  oyerran  all  that  vast  duchy  as  far  as  the 
Gar«Mine;  he  made  himself  master  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Bleyes ;  he  afterwards 
received  the  oath  of  Ilunold,  son  of  Eudes,  whom  he  invested  with  the  duchy 
that  his  lather  had  governed.  But  although  he  almost  always  gained  the  victory 
wh^  he  commanded  las  annies  himself  tEe  state  of  the  FiankiSi  empire  was  not 
the  less  miserable ;  for  it  was  open  on  every  side  to  the  inyasions  of  people  who 
seemed  to  have  r«^«umcd  a  fresh  activity  for  pillago  ;  and  the  lords,  who  divided 
the  provinces  amongst  them,  jealous  of  tlie  king,  of  the  mayor,  and  of  all  their 
neighbours,  knew  not  how  to  ofier  resistance  to  any  enemy.  The  Staxma  wad  the 
Frisians  were  impatient  of  revenging  tiiemselves  u|>qii  tM  provinces  of  the  north 
for  the  victories  of  Charles  ;  the  Saracens,  tiusting  in  their  fortune,  whicli  in  less 
than  a  centurv  had  raised  tlieir  power  so  hich,  and  at  once  ambitious  and  timatical, 
thought  by  their  boldness  to  raise  themselves  to  the  hi^est  dirties  of  their 
empoe^  or  seeme  to  themselves  the  eotiaiiee  «f  heaven,  xlieir  h^t  cavalry  was 
very  saperior  to  that  of  the  Europeans ;  accotdingly  they  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  cnemy*s  country,  fix)ni  win  rice  they  were  almost  always  sure  of  retiring 
Ixfbi-e  the  heavj'  infantry  of  the  Franks  could  overtake  them.  The  biographies  of 
tlie  saints  show  them  eveirwhere  at  once  to  us,  granting  to  some  the  crown  of 
martyxdom,  and  fepolseii  by  the  miiades  cf  othen.  u  we  can  believe  those 
kgfiwii^  they  advanced  as  far  as  Sens»  fipom  whence  St.£bbon  made  them  recede. 
Everv  one  of  thA^<^  flee  ds,  it  is  true,  are  suspicious ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  the 
terror  v\  liich  thoii"  armies  inspired  ;  that  fright  left  deep  traces  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  it  probably  explains  those  fabulous  ezpedidoiis  of  the  MnssahneDy 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  romancers  has  attributed  to  the  imgn  of  Charlemagne, 
better  known  to  them  than  Charles  Martel.^ 

Abdel  Melek,  whom  the  cahph  Uescham  had  appointed  as  successor  to  AlKlerame, 
ordered  his  lieutenants  to  pursue  their  conquests  into  Gaul.  Jouseuh-Jbu 
Abdenanun  was  appointed,  in  784,  govemor  of  Naiboiif  and  in  the  fellowiiig 


(f)  Tredeg.  cont,  Anatras.  c.  109  et  ultiinus,  p.  455.  Apjjend.  id  0«*.  rtg.  Tnae.  p.  B74.  Ann.  TMeaa. 
p.  671-    Anu.  MetpiiB.  p.  fiS  t. 

(9)  Vita  Saadi  EbbonU  EpiKopi  Senonensis,  Scr.  Vmac.  t.  3,  p.  65(1.  Sec  in  Flcury,  Hist  EcdcMut. 
1. 41,  e.  IS,  at  Mi|.  tlw  nMiyn  ad  mindoi  iltributedto  thote  «ipemi«iti. 
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year  he  passed  the  Ehone ;  be  entered  into  Aries  by  caDitolfttioii,  took  poaeesaioa 

of  die  treasures  of  that  city,  and  during  four  years  ininuea  his  conquest  in  Provence, 
Several  of  the  lords  of  the  country  made  an  alliance  with  hini.  hu!  «ef'mp<1  to 
prefer  his  yoke  to  that  of  the  Franks.  One  of  them,  duke  ^Iam\>iite,  introduced 
luiu  by  treason  into  Avignon,  of  which  place  the  Arabs  seemed  desiiotis  of  making 
8  ferttfesa,  as  tiiey  had  done  before  with  NarbonJ" 

OharieBy  impatient  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Ishmaelites,  at  first  sent  into 
Provence  count  Childebrand,  like  him,  son  of  AlpaTde,  but  of  another  father, 
giving  him  orders  to  assemble  the  taitliful  dukes  and  counts  of  Burgundy  to  opjpose 
me  Saracens.  Childebrand  at  their  bead,  attacked  the  dty  of  Avignon,  wt  lich 
was  druelly  punished  for  the  crimes  of  its  cbiefe.  The  Franks,  liaving  entered  it 
by  main  stren^^h,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  il  Hvered  the  edifices  to  tlie 
fiaiiK'S.  diaries  then  came  with  a  moro  numerous  ai'iny  to  join  iiis  brother  before 
Avignon,  and  he  advanced  into  Galiia  iU*bonensis,  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
the  Miissalmai  out  of  Narbon,  and  repulsing  them  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the 
fldge  of  Narbon  preaented  difficulties  to  bim  whix^  the  ignorance  of  the  Franks 
could  not  surmount.  Whilst  tho  Saracen  governor  was  shut  up  in  the  town  and 
was  putting  into  action,  for  its  detcnce,  the  arts  which  his  countrymen  had  already 
cultivateil  with  success,  the  Emir  of  Cordova  had  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet 
for  the  defivenmoe  of  Narbon  ;  he  sent  it^  with  orders  to  bis  lieutenant  to  suoconr 
the  town  by  the  month  of  the  Aude,  an  arm  of  that  river,  which  is  navigable^ 
crossing  the  enclosure  of  the  \v;d1<,  lUit  tlie  Saracen  Hetitenant  found  the  mouth 
of  that  river  foitiiied,  and  its  banks  strengthened  with  })iles ;  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  landing  on  the  coast;  and,  t»  he  approached,  he  was  orartaken  by 
Charles  Martel,  &2tween  Ville-Salsa  and  Sigean,  on  the  river  Berre,  and  completely 
df'teiited.  That  victnn-  did  not  make  the  governor  of  Narbon  lose  courage,  and 
Cliarles,  having  perhaps  received  some  check  on  which  his  historian  is  silent,  raised 
the  seige  towards  the  month  of  October,  737.  in  crossing  Septimania  in  his 
retreat,  he  ravaged  it  as  cmelly  as  the  Saracens  had  done  before.  He  donoUshed 
the  walls  of  Nimes,  Agde,  and  of  Beziers,  in  the  first  town  he  caused  the  amphi- 
theatre to  be  set  fire  to,  but  that  superb  monnmont  was  not  destroyed  bv  that 
element,  which  could  only  consume  its  dooi-s  and  some  of  the  superstructure  that 
was  of  wood ;  he  razed  Maguelonne,  and,  carrving  fire  and  sword  in  all  the 
castles  which  he  could  reach,  he  strove  not  to  leave  any  fortress  in  the  country 
which  the  Moors  could  use  against  him.*' 

Thierri  IV.  di^^d,  nonrl^-  at  the  period  that  Charles  Martel  raised  the  siege  of 
Narbon ;  but  contemporaneous  annaUsts  have  not  deigned  to  mention  the  end  of 
his  nominal  reign.  CTharies,  who  had  transforred  into  the  camp  the  government 
of  France,  who  neither  inhabited  Paris,  or  the  palaces  of  the  Merovingiansy  and 
who  desnised  the  effiminac^  of  the  last  kings,  dia  not  even  seem  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  tnat  event.  He  did  not  think  it  necessarv  to  continue  the  vain  pomp  of 
the  slotliful  kings.  Thierri  IV.  who  was  also  called  Thierri  of  Chelles,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  he  was  boried  at  St.  Denis.  He  left  no 
other  monument  of  his  reign  than  a  few  charlen  granted  to  diffiarent  oonyenta. 
They  were  not  dated  from  the  palace  of  Maumamies,  wdier<»  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
jposeid  that  the  slothful  kings  were  prisouen»,  but  alternately  at  Soissons,  Cob- 
lent^  Meb^  Herista]^  Kiersij  Valenciennes,  Pontion,  and  Gondreville.  Thus 
that  kmg  was  by  no  means  stnctly  watched,  or  redwsed  to  the  residenoe  and  sUght 


(10)  Chron.  Moissiac.  CR'nobii.  p.  656. 

(11)  Frcilcg.  Tertius  contin.  exjussn  Cliililcbnindi  coniitis,  p.  4r)0.  Aj)ppiul.  aJ  Gcst.  rcg.  Franc,  p.  675. 
flir.  Moi&siac,  p.  056.  Chrou.  Foiitancllens^,  p.  661.  Adouia  Chrou.  p.  671.  Ann.  FuiJeas.  p.  J674,  675. 
It  divide*  io  three  years  what  was  done  ia  one.  Aao.  Mctcns.  p.  683.  Ui»t.  du  Lug.  1.  8,  e.  p.  408. 
Hiil.Vil.  L  24,  p.  499. 
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revenue  of  a  single  c^^untry-house.  He  truvelled  without  obstruction  in  Austrasia 
as  well  as  Nenstrta;  he  always  tbougbt  he  reigned,  for  be  Had,  like  his  predece»- 
sors,  numerous  palaces,  lOyai  pomjH  all  the  luxuries  of  table,  and  of  horsevS,  all 

the  pleasures  of  nuntiii<i,  and  a  conrt.  But  \>y  his  side,  Cliarles,  solo  general  and 
sole  miiibterj  the  only  person  occu])ir-(l  with  the  affairs,  and  the  only  one  obeyed, 
ditl  not  even  feel  any  jealousy  of  him.  Thus,  two  centuries  later,  the  Emir  el 
Omara,  general  of  the  Turks,  reigned  at  Bagilad,  by  the  side  of  the  slothftd 
caliphs.  During  the  life  of  Thicrri,  the  public  acts  bore  the  date  of  the  year  of 
his  reign ;  after  him  they  were  dated  from  the  second  or  third  year  after  the  death 
of  that  king.'' 

In  738,  Charles  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  the  war  against  the  Saxons ;  but 
m  739  he  pursued  bis  expedidon  against  the  Saracens.  For  that  nunpose  he  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Liutprandy  who  at  that  period  reigned  with  glory  over  the 
Tjombards,  and  who  fe!ir(»<l  <;<'ein£;  tlie  Moors,  already  masters  of  the  sea,  pass  from 
Provence  into  Italy.  iiiist  Liutprand  advanced  towards  the  Alps  to  stop  the 
passages,  Chaiksy  at  tiie  head  of  his  troops,  entered  Provence ;  he  took  Avignon 
for  the  second  time,  he  overran  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  Marseille^  driving  the 
Saracens  from  their  strong  holds ;  he  com})elIed  duke  Manronte,  their  ally, 
to  sock  refugo  in  inaccessible  mountains ;  he  pursued  and  punished  other  great 
lords  who  had  contracted  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  religion  ; 
and  when  be  quitted  Provence^  it  seemed  pacified."  However  those  victories 
would  not  have  sufHced  to  save  France  from  ttic  invasion  of  the  ^fussnlmcn,  if  the 
colossal  power  of  the  caliphs  had  n  >t  In-en  on  its  decline,  and  if  tlieir  snhjeets  had 
preserved  their  military  ardour  wlueh  fiicilitated  their  first  conquests.  But  at  the 
death  of  Abderame,  at  Poitiers,  Spain  had  began  to  bo  troubled  with  civil  wars. 
Abdel-Melek,  his  successor,  had  beoi  thrown  into  prison  in  737  by  Ofia,  who  re- 
placed him.  From  the  y^  740  to  750,  Abulcatar,  Thoaba,  and  Jusif,  disputed 
Spain  against  each  other  sword  in  hand.  Finally  Abderame,  son  of  Moaviah, 
separated  Spain  from  the  caliphet  of  B^dad ;  he  was  proclaimed  at  Seville  in  the 
month  of  April  750,  ^vith  the  title  of  Etnir  el  Moumenim,  or  commander  of  the 
believers,  he  recommenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  tlu  r«\  but  at  the  same 
time  he  ceased  to  Ix-  fonnidable  to  tlie  ehristian  princes  of  the  West. 

No  cf  utr  Tiin)oraneou8  witer  has  communicated  to  us  tlie  mannei-s,  the  opinions, 
acod  the  liabits  of  Charles  Martel :  who  perhaps  among  the  French  princes  has 
achieved  the  greatest  deeds,  is  also  the  one  that  is  enveloped  wi&  the  most  profound 
cAMCiuity.  The  name  of  no  general,  nn'iu'ster,  or  counsellor,  is  associated  with  his, 
excepting  that  of  the  count  Cliildebrand,  whom  the  annahst  calls  his  brother,  without 
informing  ns  of  whom  he  was  tlic  son.  Charles  always  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
soldiei's ;  but  we  know  neither  how  he  treated  those  s«ldiei"i>,  how  he  conducted 
himself  with  regard  to  the  conquered,  or  how  he  governed  the  people ;  we  do  not 
even  know  where  was  his  usual  residence^  or  the  province  in  which  he  had  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  his  government,  One  single  reproach  has  been  raised  agnin«»t 
him,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  have  repeated  it  with  violence.  It  appears  that 
Charles  Martel,  who  never  ceased  wagiui;  war,  who  knew  and  liked  nonebnt  his 
soldierBy  distributed  among  them  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  hvings  of  the  kingdom  ; 
consequently  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  every  church  present  at  that  jieriod 
bbnks,  that  are  attributed  to  the  appointments  made  by  Charles  of  military  priests, 
whose  only  clerical  distinction  was  the  tonsure.'*   

12)  XHj^Ioinata  Tlitu.lcri*  i  TV.  No,  1 13  a  122.    Scrip.  Franc,  t.  4,  p.  697,  s<sq. 

(18)  Fmlcg.  com.  p  457.  Ajjp.  ad  GtM.  reg.  Franc,  p.  575.  Add.  varii  Franc,  p.  640,  W).  Chroo. 
Foiitni.  p.  661.   Ann.  1  id.kn^.  p.  676.   Ann.  Mctens.  p.  686.   Hid.  ViL  i.  35»  p.  6U. 

04)  Codex  Bistns  de  gestis  Epise.  Trcvirens.  t.  3,  p.  649.  Hinmni  Epiat  6.  ad  Euiscopo*  BnMBa.Di*oe. 
c.  1U.  VHa  Sancti  Rigobcrti  Rvm.  Avdliep.  p.  66S.  Fagi  Mrttles  «a  Ann.  74S.  «;  7  ct  8.  BonilRdi  ^iat.  id. 
ZMfaar.  Pap.  Scr.  Fr.  t.  4,  p.  00. 
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It'  Charles  made  use  oi'  the  property  of  the  church  to  reward  his  soldiers,  he 
deserved  some  indulgence,  since  those  very  soldiers  hod  saved  the  church  from  the 
hands  dp  die  MiMmmeii  Anib%  end  the  idolatioas  Saxona.  He  had  besides,  on 
mofe  than  one  occasion,  enriched  the  clergy  with  his  benefactions.'^  But  the  priests 
are  more  famed  for  the  duration  of  their  nwntment  than  flir  that  of  their  j^ratitude. 
All  his  services  were  forfrotten  by  men  who  owed  to  him  their  very  existence  ;  and 
neaily  uiie  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  clergy  of  France,  hold- 
ing a  national  coimcil  at  Kiersi,  Vlpote  in  to  Lewis  the  Germanic  to  condemn 
his  memory. 

"  Tt  is  because  prince  Charles,  the  father  of  k'mg  Pepin,**  said  they  to  him,  was 
the  first  among  all  the  Frankish  kings  and  princes  to  separate  and  divide  the  pro- 
prty  of  the  chniehesy  and  for  that  reason  akne,  he  is  eternally  danmed.  We  in  fiust 
know  that  St.  Encherins,  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  body  reposes  in  the  convent  of 

St.  Tiiidon,  being  at  prayer,  was  taken  up  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  amonir  tlio 
thin^^  wliich  he  saw,  and  which  the  Lord  pointed  out  to  him,  he  recotrnised  Charles 
exposed  to  torments,  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  hell.  'I  lie  angel  who  conducted  him, 
qoestioiied  upon  this  subject  answered,  that  in  the  judgment  to  come,  the  soul  and  the 
body  of  him  who  has  taken  away  or  divided  the  property  of  the  church  shall  be  ex- 
posed, even  before  the  end  of  the  world,  to  eternal  torments,  hy  the  sentence  of  the 
saints  who  shall  sit  in  judgment  with  the  Loixl.  The  sacrilegious  man  sliali  even 
add  to  the  penalty  ol  his  own  sins,  that  of  the  sins  of  all  those  who  think  they  have 
redeemed  tnemselves  by  giving,  for  the  love  of  Grod,  their  property  to  sacred  pkoes, 
to  the  lamps  of  divine  worship,  in  alms  to  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
redemption  of  their  own  souls.  St.  Eucherius  come  to  himself,  called  St.  Boniface 
and  Fulrad,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Denis,  first  chaplain  of  king  Pepin,  to 
whom  he  related  all  these  iShm^ ;  he  reocnnmaided  them  afterwards  to  go  to  the 
sepnlchre  of  Charles  :  if  they  did  not  find  his  body  there,  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  \  islon.  Boniface  and  Fulnid  then  repaired  to  the  convent  where 
the  body  of  Charles  had  bei  ti  !)ui  ied,  and  having  opened  his  tomb,  a  dragon  came 
out  from  it  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  tomb  appeared  to  be  blackened  inside  as 
if  it  had  been  soordied.  We  ourselves  have  seen  men  who  have  lived  up  to  our 
time  and  who  assisted  at  aU  which  we  have  just  related ;  and  they  have  with 
truth  attested  by  word  of  mouth  the  things  which  they  have  heard,  and  which  they 
have  seen.  This  having  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Pepin,  he  caused  a  s^nod  to  be 
held  at  Leptines,  at  which  presided,  witii  St.  Bonitkce,  a  legate  of  the  apustolic 
sea,  named  Geoi^.  We  nave  tiw  acts  of  that  ^nod  whidi  endeavoured  to 
restore  to  the  churches  all  the  ecclesiastical  pos^ssions  that  had  been  taken  from 
them  ;  and  as  Pepin  could  not  ri'store  them  all,  on  arronnt  of  hia  war  with  Guaifer, 
prince  of  Aquitaioia,  he  mortgaged  them  to  the  bishops,  desirous  that  all  those 
possessions  should  pay  them  the  nones  and  tith^  for  the  repairs  of  the  roofs,  and 
that  every  house  should  pay  twelve  denarii  to  the  church,  in  order  to  remain  a 
beneficiar}'  tribute,  until  those  same  possessions  should  return  to  the  church."'* 

It  is  woT-thy  of  remark,  that  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  chiutjh  of  France  is 
full  of  tah>e  aile^tions,  not  only  upon  the  prodigy  itseltj  which  the  prelates  might 
themselves  have  ndiieved,  solely  for  the  love  of  tlie  marvellous,  but  upon  all  the 
his^torical  &cts  which  they  ^uote  in  support  of  them,  and  with  which  they  ought 
tn  lia\  been  better  acquamted.  The  legate,  Georges,  did  not  preside  at  the 
council  of  Leptines  ;  it  was  not  convoked  by  Pe])in,  hut  by  Uarlonian  ;  there  was 
no  mention  made  about  the  danuiation  of  Charles  Alartel,  or  of  restitution  to 


(15)  Hadr.  Val.  I.  25.  p.  637. 

iH'j)  K|)i>t.  patrum  Synodi  CarisiocensU,  anno  8r>S.    Ilubittc ad  Ludovioun  GcnMUlUB  ng.  JsAot  MUitBlwiik 
Carol j  Calvi,  til.  27,  a)md'ClieMiium.  t.  1,  p.  I*i2.   Scriy,  Fnmc  t.  8,  p.  6S9. 
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be  made  to  the  churches ;  huaih',  St.  Eucherios,  whoi^e  testimony  tliu  prelates 
inTdbe^  died ihreeyeari befero CStaries.^ 
But  this  same  Coiarles  ^lartel,  who  despoiled  tho  clcr cry  of  France  of  a  part  oi 

thoir  riches,  was  invoked  bv  the  chief  of  tlie  catliolic  ( Irrrrv',       the  i>rotector  of 
the  church.    The  einpen)r  Leo,  tlie  Isaurian,  having  endeavoured,  in  the  vear 
726,  to  abolish  the  worship  of  imam^s,  had  alienated  l*ope  Gregory  II.  from  liim. 
The  lattot^  after  having  refused  to  Tend  himself  to  the  execation  of  the  edicts  of 
the  emperor)  had  fortified  himself  in  Rome,  and  had  sought  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  if  the  latter  employed  violence 
against  him.    Perhaps,  from  that  period,  he  turned  liis  eyes  towaixls  Charles 
Martd,  as  being  the  most  powerful  ^  the  soverei^is  of  the  West ;  however,  he 
.did  not  absdutely  alienate  himself  from  his  Intimate  sovereign.   Gi^^oiy  If., 
and  Ills  successor  Oro^fjr}-  III.,  preserved  at  Rome  the  images  of  the  emperors, 
t!i<'\'  dated  their  deeds  from  the  years  of  Leo,  and  of  liis  son  Constantino  Copro- 
m  mus,  and  he  rendered  them  a  kuid  of  nominal  obedience ;  but  at  the  same  time 
thej  fbond  means  of  placing  themsdves  at  the  head  of  a  new  Bcnnan  npnblic ; 
£ot  such  in  the  ei(;hth  century  must  we  consider  the  duchy  of  Rome,  governed  In 
common  by  the  noulcs,  tlie  ])rii  sts,  and  the  peopl<'.  That  republic,  upon  me  indepen- 
dence of  which  the  cm[>erors  looked  as  an  usurpation,  could  not  find  any  supj>ort 
from  its  nearest  neighbours,  the  Lombards,  who  incessantlv  had,  with  the  Romans, 
dispntes  upon  jurisdiction,  which  they  generally  decided  [^having  recourse  to  arms. 
In  740,  Liutprand  had  already  reigned  twenty-nine  years  over  the  Lombards, 
when  Giv«rory  III.,  not  contented  with  giving  a  ref\ige  in  Rome  to  the  duke  of 
Sjpolcta,  an  eilemy  of  that  kin^  supphed  him  with  soldiers  to  recover  the  duchy 
he  had  lost   The  hostilitaes  which  he  had  impradently  began,  brought  Uie  follow- 
ingyeaTi  the  anus  of  Liutpmnd  into  the  ducny  of  Ivmie.    Tlie  pu|)e,  frightened^ 
sent  two  embassies,  one  afler  the  other,  to  Charles  Martel,  witli  t\\  o  letters,  whidi 
have  been  presened.    In  those  letters  he  asks  for  his  supiwrt  against  the  Lom- 
bards, and  he  otTers  Iiim  in  exchange  to  renounce  the  allc^auce  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  to  place  the  dnch^  of  Bome  under  the  protection  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks.  A  decree  <tf  the  pnnces,  or  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  confirmed  die 
pof)e's  offers;  they  were  ncsides  aocnin])anicd  with  wonderful  presents,  among 
wliich  were  exhibited  tlie  keys  of  the  holy  scjtulchre,  aiul  the  chains  of  St.  Peter. 
Charles  received  that  Ic^gation  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  ;  on  his  side  he  sent  to  the 
pope,  Qrinoouy  abbot  or  Corbie^  and  Sigebert,  a  monk  of  St  Denis,  with  pr&- 
iimUf  the  zkhness  of  whic  h  needed  no  praise  from  any  legend.   These  ambassa- 
dors, in  crossing  Lomhardy,  recommendefl  the  cause  of  tho  pope  to  king  Liut- 
prand ;  and  tho  latter,  who  courted  tlie  aUiance  ot  Charles,  afler  having  again  con- 
quered the  duke  of  Snolota,  abstained  from  molesting  the  duchy  of  Rome.  Thus 
popish  relations  with  the  Carlovinguui  fiunily,  which  were,  sixty 
years  after,  to  b^tow  the  Western  cro\Mi  to  the  grandson  of  Charles  ^  fart  el. 
Tlie  prince  of  the  Franks,  and  all  his  nation,  looked  upon  the  embassies  (;f  tlie 
pope,  and  the  protection  which  they  had  afforded  him,  as  an  event  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  proud ;  all  the  historians  perpetuate  the  glorious  remembrance  of  it ; 
howe\  or,  they  were  not  of  important  consequence  at  tiiat  period;  because  Gregoiy 
IIL,  Liutprand,  Lo  the  Isaurian,  and  Charles  Martel,  in  fine,  all  those  who  liad 
taken  any  interest  in  that  transaction,  died  in  that  ven,-  year." 
^  On  his  return  from  the  expedition  in  Provence,  in  739,  Charles  Martel  began 

*  

(C)  Notes  of  the  Benedidiuca  (ii>ou  thk  Ifltcr. 

(17)  Frodea.  coot.  c.  110,  p.  4S7.  Apjicnd.  ad  Ge«t.  irp.  Frnnr.  ]).  572  (  t  I'T'j.  riiron.  Fontnnellnise, 
f.  662.   AnoaliM  Matens.  p.  685.  Cotkx  UruUniu  Epiat.  K    Script.  Franc,  t.  4,  p.  U2.   Had.  Val.  I.  25, 
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to  fed  hinueli  ill,  at  lus  caslJe  Verberie-Biu>rOiBey  and  perliaps  that  was  the 
reason  why  lie  did  not  condact  any  warlike  expedition  in  the  fdlowing  year.  But 

in  741j  altliuugh  !ic  wns  then  nt  most  fifty  years  of  acjo,  he  perceived  tliat  his  life 
■was  threateiu'd.  IIcHiad  tliruo  sons  by  two  different  wives ;  Kotruda  had  given 
♦him  Carlonian  and  Pepin,  tiic  youngest  of  whom  was  already  twenty-seven  years 
of  age ;  and  Sonichilda,  whom  he  had  married  in  725,  in  BaTaria,  liad  given  him 
-Qriron,  who  was  not  more  than  fifteen.  Charles  divided  the  empire  of  the  Franks 
-between  them,  as  though  he  could  alrt*nfly  (1isjK>s<»  of  it  bv  heritatjo.  He  left  to 
the  eldest,  Carloman,  Austrasia  with  Suabia  and  Thuringia,  which  sprang  from 
H ;  to  the  second,  Pepin,  he  left  Neustria,  Buigondy,  and  Provence ;  bnt  he 
■detached  some  counties  from  those  two  monarchies,  to  form  the  portion  of  Grifon, 
whose  small  state  would  have  been  confined  between  that  of  liis  two  brothers. 
Neither  Aquitania  nor  Bavaria  were  included  in  that  division,  their  dukes  not 
being  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  mayors  of  tiie  palace.  Pepin, 
without  waiting  for  the  dea£  of  hia  &ther,  immediately  set  off  for  Burgimdy, 
with  his  uncle  Childebrand,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  his  new  states,  to  cause 
himself  to  be  acknowlodfred  by  the  jxjople.  At  this  time,  Charles,  who  was 
particularly  devoted  for  St.  Denis,  repaired  to  his  basilica ;  and  in  order  to  eaii>e 
his  devout  prayer  to  be  well  received  by  tliat  saint,  he  accompanied  it  by  a  consi- 
derable present  of  lands  and  castles.*^  From  thence  he  caused  himself  to  be 
brought  to  Kiersjr-sur-rOise,  near  Comneigne,  where  he  died  October  21st,  741, 
after  naving  governed  the  monarchy  witn  glory  twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Cliiiperic  and  ILagin&ed,  and  twenty-seven  years  from  the  death  of  Pepin  his 
&ther.*' 

The  last  wishes  of  Charles  were  not  long  respected  by  his  children.  Grifon  was 
a  great  deal  younger  than  his  brother,  he  was  weak,  and  the  son  of  a  foreigner ; 
his  two  brothers  seized  the  opportunity  of  treating  him  as  a  bastard,  and  his 
mother  as  one  of  Charles  concubines.  Sonichilda,  however,  who  was  of  an  illus- 
trious birth*  had  been  l^^mato^  married,  and  Charles  had  himself  made  a  great 
difiference  between  Grifi>n  and  his  bastards ;  for  he  also  left  three,  Bemi,  Jerome, 
and  Bernard,  whose  sons  at  a  later  period,  jilax-o^l  a  remarkable  part  under  Louis 
the  Meek.*  Carloman  and  Pepin  easily  persuaded  the  Franks  tluit  it  was  not 
proper  to  alter  the  antient  divisions  of  Austrasia.  and  iSeustria.  Their  intention 
was  to  seize  Grifon,  and  force  him  to  renounce  his  heritage.  Somchilda,  his 
mother,  anticipated  them ;  she  fled  with  him  to  Laon,  where  she  hoped  to  be 
able  to  defend  herself;  she  persuaded  ritiltruda,  her  daughter-in-law,  to  escape 
like  her  froni  tlie  dominion  of  her  brotixei-s,  Carloman  and  Pepin.  Chiltruda 
sought  i-efuge  in  Bavaria,  with  duke  Odilon,  Sonichilda*s  uncle,  who  married  her 
witfiont  the  consent  of  Carloman  or  Pepin.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  pressed  the 
siege  of  Laon,  wbere  Sonichilda,  abandoned  by  every  one,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
trust  to  their  mercy,  with  her  son  Grifon.  By  order  of  Carloman,  she  was  shut 
up  in  the  convent  of  CheUes,  and  her  son  at  ^eufchatel,  in  Ardennes.*" 

Pepin  and  Carloman  afterwards  (742)  united  their  arms  sgainst  Hunald,  son  of 
Eude^  duke  of  Aquitania,  who  desj)ised  their  authority.  Thej  passed  the  Loire 
at  Orleans,  beat  the  Aquitanians,  whom  the  Ausfcrasian  continustorof  Fred^Eariua 


(18)  SiploBU  Owoli  MiMBit  ^nA  DoUrfou  Hiit.  M.  S$aM  DiwjHi*  ^  690,  «t  Soi^  Tiuo.  L  4^ 

.  707. 

(19)  Fredeg.  oont.  c.  110,  p  158.  App  ml  Gest.  reg.  Fnnc.  p.  572  et  576.  Chroo.  Moiasaic.  p.  666. 
Chron  Fontan.  p.  662.  AioBM  Chnm.  f.  671.  Asa.  fUdow.    675.  Ami.  MHcaa.  p.  686.   Bidr.  Val. 

I.  25.  II.  531. 

(1)1  Had.  Val.  1.  2K,  ji.  S  i.*?.   Fulrad  wn»  thr  «on  nf  Jtroinr  ;  AiWIiaril  and  Wala  wrrr  the  sons  of  Bernnrd. 
(iiO)  Fredeg.  coot.  c.  Ill,  p.  458.   Gest.  reg.  Franc  p.  573  et  576.   Abo.  Nauruuii,  p.  640  »eq.  .\doQii 
Clv.p.671.  Am.  FdUbdi.  p.  67S.  Add.  Mctau.  p.  6M.  Hid.  ViL  L  »,  p.  646. 
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calls  Romans,  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Bourns,  razed  the  castle  Loches  upon  the 
Indre,  and  took  away  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  It  was  on  their  return  from 
this  expedition,  that  they  accomplished  at  yieax-FbitierSy  near  GhateDeraut, 
the  division  of  their  states.  After  which,  Pepin  in  his  turn,  accompanied  Carlo- 
man  to  (iermany.  Thoy  passed  tlio  Rhine,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
forc  ed  the  Alomanniy  who  had  revolted,  to  pay  their  usual  tribat^  and  to  give 
them  hostages.*' 

The  revdt  of  the  Aamtanians^  of  the  Gascons,  and  of  the  Alemanni,  the  war 

with  which  Odilon,  dwb  of  the  Bavarians,  threatened  Carlorann,  the  repugnance 
of  the  grandees  to  repair  to  the  armies,  indicated  to  the  two  brothers,  that  the 
iianghty  aristocracy  who  had  divided  the  con(|uest  of  the  Franks,  who  had 
iMy  obeyed  Charles  Msrtel  Tvith  regret,  were  preparing  to  shake  off  their  yoke. 
Pepm,  bom  an  Anstrasian,  and  always  speakinff  the  Germanic  language,  was 
considered  as  a  foreiCTer  by  the  Nenstrians  and  the  Burgundlans.  They  only 
obeyed  him  unwillinf;ly,  and  porhayis  had  sent  forth  some  c(>in]>laints  at  noloncer 
having  a  kiiL^  of  whom  they  might  demand  justice  when  they  were  oppressed  uy 
the  ^jor  of  the  palace.  Fcpin,  to  satisfy  them,  took  one  of  the  last  MeroYiii- 
j^fis  oot  of  some  convent,  whom  he  named  Childeric  III.  His  a<re  or  origin  is 
not  known;  but  is  probable  that  Pepiii,  faithfid  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
made,  on  that  occasion,  choice  of  a  child.  The  rrreatest  part  of  aiiticnt  chroniclers 
mention  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Childeric  ill.  at  the  moment  of  his  depo- 
sition.* 

Carloman  did  not  cause  Childeric  III.  to  be  acknowledged  in  Austrasia,  for  a 

long  time  indifferent  to  the  Merovingian  race ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  ho  sought  to 
strengthen  his  own  authority,  and  modify  the  dis])ositiun  of  his  sulyects  by  religious 
reforms.  The  Austrasian  cLurch,  St.  Boniface  assures  us,  '^^  had  been  eighty  years 
in  a  shameful  state  of  disorder ;  during  all  that  time,  it  had  had  no  syno^  and  the 
metropolis  no  archbishop;  the  givator  part  of  the  beneficos  and  oj)iscopacies  were 
piven  to  covetous  laymen,  or  to  c  lerks  of  bad  morals,  who  divided  the  revenues 
among  their  numerous  concubint  s.  St.  Boniface  asserts  that  he  knew  some  who 
had  four,  five,  and  more  in  kee[)ing.  That  saint,  furnished  with  all  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  and  that  of  Carloman,  who  was  himiBelf  very  religions,  founded  three 
new  bishoprics  in  Eastern  France,  at  AVurtzburg,  at  Erfurt,  and  at  liaraburg  in 
He><e  ;   foundations  which  pope  Zachariali  contirnied,  and  to  which  Carloman 

f;ranted  rich  donations.  A  council  held  at  Leptines,  near  Binchc  in  Ilainault,  tho 
St  of  March,  743,  began  at  ^e  same  time  an  eodesiasticBl  reform ;  it  ocnnpdled 
the  priests  to  repudiate  tlieir  mistresses,  and  prohibited  them  fiom  the  profession 
of  arms;  but  the  latter  ordinance  was  not  long  observed.''  Regulations  neariy 
similar  were  estal)lisluMl  the  following  year  forNeustria,  by  the  council  of  Soisson^ 
which  Pepin  held  in  the  month  of  ^iarch,  and  where  twenty-three  bishops  sat. 

Whilst  the  oonndl  of  Leptines  reformed  Teatonic  France,  Carloman  gradually 
attacked  the  dukes  and  the  ])eoplc  of  Germany  who  had  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  tlie  Fi"aid<s.  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  had  especially  rendered  him- 
self fbnnidable ;  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Alemannijwith  the  Saxons 
and  Sclavonians ;  and  although  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Charles,  the  sister 
of  the  French  princes,  he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
their  enemies.  Pepin  had  repaired  to  his  brothers  to  attack  Bavaria  w  ith  tlieir 
united  forces ;  but  Odilon,  who  had  fortified  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  had  assembled 


(21)  Fredcg.  eont.  e.  8,  p.  458.   Ann.  Metens.  p.  688. 

(E)  Marbillon  nad  Ix)ngueruc  supi)osc  (lial  CliiMcrio  HI.  was  the  son  of  Chilpcric  II.   V«loi»  believes  him 
lobe  the  Mtn  of  Thicrri  IV. — lieodovici  Dufour  dc  Ijiuguinic  Ann.  Frnnc.  t.  8,  p.  704.  Had.  Val.  1.  25,  p.  658. 
(2.';  Epist.  Bonifacii  ad  Zacbariam  papam.  Script.  Franc,  t.  4,  p.  00. 

CU)  BooiliMniEpukadZadMiiimpiipuii,8M^     fiemd.  t.  ^  p.  64.   Hid.  Val.  L  85»  p.  £50. 
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\m  army  behind  that  river,  and  he  braved  the  attack  of  hia  eneuiies.  During  a 
fertaii^t  the  armies  irexe  in  presence  of  each  other,  sepamted  by  the  river ;  and 
the  franks,  who  conld  not  cross  it,  were  exposed  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  Bavarians. 

Passion  exriti  1  their  coMr:i;r  •  nn  l  tlielr  industry' ;  thev  discovered  a  ford  which  was 
thouijht  imjinicnicriMo.  :unl  luvy  crossed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  niirht.  They  then 
rushed  upon  the  Bavuiiajis  wiiom  they  put  to  flight.  Odilon  took  i-efuge  behind 
the  Inn ;  Tfaeodebald,  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  Am  into  the  mountains ;  and  the 
army  of  the  Franks,  master  of  the  countiy,  ravaged  Bavaria  duringfifty-tAAo  tlavs, 
However  Pepin  quitted  it  to  go  and  oppow  Himnld,  duke  of  Aquitania,  who,  after 
secrectly  contracting  an  alhance  with  Odilon,  had  jja^scd  the  Loire  with  armed 
hands,  pillaged  and  ravaged  its  banks,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Chartres.  During  this 
and  the  two  following  years  the  two  brothers,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  sepa- 
rately, attacked  and  beat  tlie  Bavarians,  the  Alemanni,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Aquitanians.  Hnnold,  duke  of  the  hitter,  no  lonjTcr  able  to  re<;ist  their  superior 
force,  acknowledged  at  last  the  sovereignty  of  Pepin,  boimd  himself  by  oaths  to 
obey  him,  and  gave  him  hostaffes.  He  had  scarcely  sirriit'd  this  treaty,  when  he 
brought  over  tonini  his  brother  Hatton,  count  of  Poitiers,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
been  desirous  of  joinini^  in  the  war  which  the  duke  of  A<juitaiua  waged  a«;ainst 
tlie  sons  of  Charles.  In  spite  of  the  promise  which  lie  liad  made  on  calliiif;  Itimto 
his  court;  he  caused  Ids  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  prison,  where 
the  unfortunate  count  of  Poitiers  was  not  long  before  he  died  After  this  foodona 
deed,  Ilunold  abdicated  the  sovereignty  in  favor  cf  his  son,  Guaifer,  and  he  went 
and  sluit  himself  np  in  n  convent  in  the  isle  of  Bhe,  where  he  lived  twenty-three 
years  longer,  occupied  in  works  of  j)enitence.'* 

The  Aquitanian  war  was  termiuated,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  seclusion  of 
Honold ;  tnat  of  Germany  ended  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  Saxons  had  been 
beaten  in  many  engagements.  The  Alemanni  had  not  been  more  successful.  Theo- 
bald, son  of  Godfrey,  their  duke,  had  taken  np  arms  almost  every  year,  although  ho 
had  bound  himself  as  often  to  keep  peace.  In  745,  Pepin  had  entered  Suabia,  and 
had  compdled  Theobald  to  fly  to  the  mountains :  however,  Pepin  had  recalled  him 
and  had  re-established  him  in  his  dignity.  The  following  year,  Carloman  having 
entered  Germany  with  his  army,  he  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  plaids  of  the  king- 
dom to  be  held  at  the  castle  of  Gunstadt,  w-herc  the  army  of  the  Franks  and  that 
of  the  Germans  should  assemble.  "  There  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place,"  the 
Annals  of  Metz  informs  us,  ^  namely,  that  one  of  die  armies  bonnd  the  other  with 
cords  without  there  having  been  a  battle."  The  proditry  of  a  glaring  violation  of 
pidilic  faith  perhaps  deserved  less  ast(»nishmcnt.  All  tlie  ])rinces,  wlio  conjointly 
with  Tiicobaid,  had  assisted  (jihlon  in  the  war  apjainst  the  Franks,  were  tried  and 
punished ;  the  same  annalist  asserts  that  it  was  with  mercy.  After  this  piece  of 
stateeman^ip^  Garioman  declared  to  his  brother  that  he  was  desirous  of  renouncuig 
the  world,  and  devotini,'  liimself  solely  to  the  service  of  God^  and  from  that  moment 
he  bor^n  his  preparations  for  repairing  to  Rome,  where  he  was  desirous  of  lender- 
ing  his  greatness  into  the  very  hands  of  tlie  pope.** 

Some  attribute  that  strange  resolution  of  Carloman  to  the  remorse  he  felt  for  the 
acta  of  severity  exercised  against  the  Alemanni ;  others,  to  the  terror  which  the 
priests  had  inspired  in  him,  by  incessantly  talking  to  him  of  his  father's  damnation. 
But  the  fenaticism  wliieh  j)eopled  the  convents,  was  then  universally  spread  ;  it 
alone  was  necessary,  and  it  was  rarely  excited  either  by  remise  or  moral  sentiment: 
tiie  preachers  fillea  the  imagination  of  moa,  with  representations  of  the  wodd  to 

(24)  Aon.  Meteiu.  p.  C87.   Fred^.  eout.  o.  114,  p.  459.  Append.ad  G«itnig.fhBe.  p.  678.  Hiat,  da 

Lan^edoc.  I.  8,  c.  41,  p.  407. 

{■2:>)  Ann.  Mctcu.';.  p.  637.  T'mlrg.  cont.  c.  115,  p.  459.  Appeal,  sd  ng.  niM.  p. V78.  Aaa. 
retATiani  Codicil  Hoiuiac.  p.  642.   Aqd.  Fukietu,  p.  67&. 
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come,  pointed  oat  bell  to  them  as  the  anavoidable  consequence  of  a  secular  life, 
and  the  oonTOit  as  the  only  way  to  heaven.  The  terror  of  the  last  judgment  had 
reached  from  the  lowest  to  the  ni^hest  classes,  it  had  extended  to  the  sovereigns  in 
their  turn  :  in  a  few  years  three  kings  of  England,  of  the  Snxnn  licptarchy,  ret  ired 
into  coiiveuts.  Hunold,  dnke  of  Aquitania,  followed  their  exatin)le,  and  liachiS| 
who  then  reignetl  over  the  Lombards,  imitated,  in  74U,  that  of  Carlonian. 

The  author  of  the  'Chronides  of  Moissiac,'  is,  among  the  historians  of  that 
period,  the  one  who  gives  the  greatest  details  on  the  aodication  of  Cnrloman* 
"Movc'l,"  «ays  he,  "by  n  fliMnc  love,  and  desiring  a  celestial  coitntn-,  lie  volun- 
tarily abandoned  his  kingdom  aud  his  sons,  whom  ne  recommended  to  his  brother, 
Pepm.  Then,  directing  his  steps  towards  Rome,  he  reached  the  gate  of  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  with  several  grandees  of  his  states,  and  with  nnmberlesss  presents, 
which  he  de^sited  before  tlie  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  He  then  cut  off  his  hair,  took 
the  habit  ot  a  monk,  bv  the  orders  of  the  pope  Zachariuh,  and  he  remained 
some  time  with  him.*'  (It  seems  that  he  had  caused  a  convent  to  be  built  before- 
hand npcm  momit  Socmt^  near  tiie  hanKca  of  St.  Silvester,  and  which  he  inhabited 
some  time  witli  tlie  monks  who  had  T  il  ^  1  him  fromFrance).  " But  aftarwaxds^ 
by  the  advice  of  the  same  pope,  he  retired  into  the  con\  eiit  of  St.  Benedict,  upon 
inount  Cassin  ;  he  there  submittt-d  to  regular  obedience  under  the  abbot  Optatms, 
and  he  made  the  mona^c  vows."^  The  authors  of  the  legends  have  not  coutenttid 
themselves  with  the  marvels  which  these  events  presented  to  them ;  they  have 
added  to  them  still  stranger  circumstances;  they  have  [)i'etended  that  Carloman, 
in  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  lowest  humiliations,  had  been  turns  a  shepherd 
on  mount  Ca?5sin,  and  assistant  to  the  monks'  cook  ;  that,  carefully  concealing  his 
rank,  and  repressing  his  former  haughtiness,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten 
iRritfaoQt  resistance  By  idl  the  servants  of  the  convent.  Bat  the  saints  also  hm 
their  romancers ;  and  all  tliose  anecdotes,  contradicted  hy  better  attwted  are 
rejected  Ivv  tlie  1)est  critics." 

Alter  the  abdication  of  Carloman,  the  Austrasian  nobles  hesitated  whether  the^ 
wonld  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  Drogan,  son  of  Carloman,  or  Pepin  his 
brother.  They  even  appUed  to  St.  Boniface  to  have  his  opinion  upon  that  question ; 
bnt  Pepin  di<l  not  allow  them  to  be  kej)t  long  in  suspense  ;  he  nastened  to  solicit 
the  homage  of  the  ehief's,  a7id  the  obedience  of  the  provinces;  he  did  not  n^servo 
a  duchy,  or  a  county  for  his  nephews,  doubtless  in  their  in&ncy,  whom  his  brother 
had  recommended  to  him ;  ana  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Uiat  brother  came 
to  him  with  a  mission  from  the  pone,  Pepin  hastened  to  tonsure  his  son^  in  order 
that  they  should  have  nothing  to  claim  of  him.-'* 

However,  at  the  very  period  when  Pepin  was  wanting  in  gratitude  towai'ds  a 
brother  who  had  transmitted  to  him  the  most  powerful  state  in  chiistendom,  he 
showed  a  xetoming  afieeticm  to  another  brother,  whom  he  had  formwlj  treated 
with  exoesave  ngonr.  In  747,  he  restored  Grifon  to  liberty;  he  received  him  in 
hi^  pnlRce,  and  granted  him  several  counties  and  fiscal  revenues  as  a  portion  but 
Gritbn,  who  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  a  soverehjnty,  and  not  ahmentary  pen- 
sions, was  not  long  satisfied  with  the  rank  which  had  been  restored  to  him.  He 
had  then  obtained  the  age  of  maturtty,  and  he  had  found  a  discontented  party  at 
his  brother's  court,  whose  grievances  we  are  imacquainted  with,  a  party  which  was 
eager  to  have  him  for  a  cliief.  It  seems  that  they  led  him  to  hope  mat  the  German 
provinces  would  declare  themselves  for  him.   In  748,  whilst  Pepin  was  convoking 


(26)  Ouoo.  MoiaBiM;  p.  6(0.  Fredeg.  eont.  c.  1 1 7.  p.  459.  Appen.  od  Gert.  ng.  Fnoc.  p.  (78. 
(87)  Ann.  Ifctain.  p.  S88.  Hid.  Yd.  1.  23,  p.  567. 

(2R)  Mad.  Val.  1.  25,  p.  5?!. 

(29)  Ann.  Mcteii*.  p.  688.    Append.  »d  Gc«t.  rcg.  Franc,  p.  876.    Aon.  Najarum,  p.  640. 
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the  Franks  to  the  Field  of  Man  at  Duien,  in  die  dnchj  of  Jtdien,  Giifim  escaped 
from  him,  passed  the  Bhine^  followed  by  a  great  nuniber  of  young  men,  the  most 
distinguislied  of  tlio  nation,  and  son£iht  to  raise  on  its  other  bank  the  standard  of 
civil  war.  Pepin  did  not  give  him  time  to  do  so ;  ho  also  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
his  army,  and,  pursuing  Grifoii  and  the  fugitive  Frajiks,  lie  forced  them  to  s*eek 
a  refuge  among  the  Saxons.  The  latter  had,  by  anticipation,  prepared  for  war; 
the  kings  of  the  Yenedi  and  of  the  Frisians  had  come  to  their  assutanoe^  and  a 
chronicle  asserts  that  a  hundred  thousand  conibatunts  were  under  arras,  to  stop 
Pepin.  However  the  latter  succeeded  in  subduing  QUe  of  tlie  ])cu])le  included  in 
the  confederation  of  the  Saxons,  which  the  annahst  of  Metz  calls  the  Nordsuu:u-i ; 
and  he  compelled  a  great  number  of  them  to  receive  baptism,  as  a  dgn  of  thdr 
sabmission  to  the  Frankish  empire,  he  took  the  castle  of  Hochsburg,  and  he  made 
prisoner  one  of  tlie  captains  who  liad  taken  tJie  greatest  ]»art  in  tJie  movemoTits  of 
Saxony,  Theuderic,  who  for  the  third  time  was  a  captive  of  the  Franks.  He  then 
advanced  as  far  as  the  nvee  Ocker,  upon  whidi  is  now  built  the  city  of  Brunswick. 
The  Saxons  had  fortified  the  banks,  and  Grifim  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  them 
■with  the  fugitive  Franks.  However  the}'  soon  discovered  that  their  means  were 
insufficient  to  .sto])  tlie  Frankisli  army:  during  the  night,  Grifon  and  the  vSaxons 
disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Ocker,  Pepin  crossed  the  river,  and  during  tbrty 
days  ravaged  the  conntij  dtnated  on  its  right,  withont  meeting  any  enemies;  after 
which  he  took  back  his  army  into  France.^ 

Meanwhile,  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  died,  and  liis  infant  son,  Tassilon,  was 
acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Tassilon  was  the  son  of  Chiltrudn,  sister  of  the 
French  pnnccs.  Grifbii,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  of  her  widowliood  hastened  to  her, 
and  the  JBavarians  immediately  appointed  him  guardian  to  their  young  duke.  It 
seems  tliat  an  universal  discontent  with  the  causes  of  wludl  we  are  nnacquaintedy 
united  all  the  German  people  against  Pepin,  so  that  they  eagerly  seconded  w  Imevor 
had  the  cour^Te  to  attack  him.  Lanfrid,  duke  of  the  aVleniunni,  led  his  reintorce- 
ments  to  the  myorian  army.  However,  on  the  approach  of  Pepin,  the  two  people 
felt  the  inferiority  of  their  fi>rces  ;  tlioy  abandonee!  all  the  plains  situated  between 
the  Leek  and  tlie  Inn,  and  the  Jkviu-ians,  with  their  wives  and  children,  retired 
behind  the  latter  river.  There  they  commenced  treating,  they  promised  to  submit, 
and  gave  hostages.  It  appears  that  in  their  turn  they  imposed  a  few  couditioos  on 
Pepin,  for  the  utter  took  Urifen  back  with  him,  and  treated  Mm  not  as  a  prisoner 
but  a  bi*other.  He  gave  him  the  city  of  Mans  for  a  noilion,  with  twelve  counties, 
and  he  lived  in  peace  with  him  until  the  period  when  Grifon,  led  away  by  his 
habitual  inconstancy,  or  perhaps:  piovoked  by  Iresli  iajostioe,  went  and  sou^t 
refiijge  witii  Guaifei\  duke  of  Aijuit mia.^' 

'xias  is  the  last  of  Pepin's  camp  aigns  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  tlie  last  &ct 
whidi  chronologv ,  rather  than  history,  attributes  to  the  first  race.  Two  yean  of 
pence  followed,  during  which  Pepin  no  doubt  prepared  that  revolution  whicn  seems 
so  important,  and  of  which  we  know  so  httle,  by  which  the  Carlovingians  acquired 
the  title,  as  they  bad  the  power,  of  kings.  Childeric  lU.,  who  grew  up  in  the  shade 
of  the  palace,  mi^t  one  day  become  danfi«eRnis  to  the  man  who  had  stripped  him  of 
every  prerogative.  Those  malcontents  who  seemed  so  active  throughout  tne  empire 
of  the  Franks,  and  who  liad  by  turns  joined  Grifon,  the  Alemanni,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Bavarians,  might  cover  with  the  name  of  Chilperic  III.,  or  of  any  other 
prince  of  his  laoe,  a  new  revdutionarv  j^roject.  Pepin,  no  doubt,  was  dearons  tii 
pxeventnig  that  dan/;^.  We  find  in  £gm]uurd,  that  *^  Bmpcfaard,  bidiop  ct  Wirt»> 

(80)  Ann.  Mctens.  p.  CS'J.  Fmleg.  cout.  c.  llj,  p.  4.jy.  Ap.  ad  Gest.  reg  Fraoc.  p.  o73.  AUou.  (Jhr. 
p.  672.    Ann.  JnlJi'tis,  p.  070. 

ijil)  Ann.  MateoA.  D.  689.  Fredcg.  cout.  c.  117,  p.  459.  Append,  ad  CM.  ng.  Tnae.  p.  578.  Aon. 
TaMni,p.M8.  Awktub«diiii»f.MA.  A4ml  Ghr.  p.  67S.  Awl  niU«i»  p.  676. 
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biU|i^,  and  the  priest  Folrad,  his  chaplain^  were  sent  to  Rome,*  to  pope  Zachariah,  to 

consult  the  pontiff  respecting  tJie  kings  who  then  existed  in  France,  and  who  only 
had  the  name  of  kiii^,  without  any  royal  power.  Through  them  the  pontiff 
answered  that  it  was  Ibetter  tliat  lie  should  be  king,  who  exerciiied  the  royal 
power;  and,  having  sBnctioned  it  with  bii  authority,  he  was  the  cause  of  Pepin 
Deing  constituted  king.****  The  continnator  of  Fredegarius,  who  wrote  by  the  orders 
of  count  Childehrana,  \incle  of  Pepin,  a<\<h  :  Thiit  then,  hy  the  addcc  and  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  Franks,  and  with  the  authorization  of  tlie  apostolic  see,  the 
illttttrious  Pej^in,  by  the  ckction  of  all  France^  the  consecration  of  the  bisliopSy 
and  the  sabmiasifRi  of  princes,  was  raised  to  the  kingdom,  with  queen  Bertrada, 
accordincT  to  antient  custom."^  A  longer  or  more  circumstantial  narrative  of  this 
event  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  by  any  contemporaneous  writer,  or  by  any  of 
those  til  at  have  since  sprung  who  could  have  had  more  authentic  information. 
We  only  know  that  it  was  at  Soissons  that  Pepin  was  raised  upon  tho  shield  or 
npon  the  throne  ;  that  this  ceremony  probably  took  place  on  the  Istof  llbichy  75Sl. 
in  the  national  assembly,  and  that  Chilperic  IIT.,  of  whosr  nLT",  manners,  and 
character  we  are  completely  ignorant,  having  received  tlw;  cle  rical  tonsure,  wa.s 
bhut  uu  in  the  convent  of  Sitnieu^  since  called  St.  Berlin,  at  St.  Omer,  wheru 
he  diea  in  755.** 


•  lo  A.D.  732. 

(33)  llBpDliiiidi  Ann.  ad  vm,  749,  t,  5.  Sor.  It,  a.  197.  Ltim,  Dofov  i»  Louatrw  Aan.  Bmu.  1 4. 

p.  70S. 

(88)  drank  Append.  IMeg.  e.  117,  p.  440. 

(34)  Appencl.  nd  Hpst.  reg.  Franc,  p.  574  ct  676.  Ann.  Nuariani,  p.  64S.  Tilijuii,  p  V3.  L&mbcciaiii, 
p.  6-16.  Chrou.  MoiMoic.  p.  666.  Chroo.  FonteoeL  p.  662.  Chrao.  Drev.  p.  664.  Aaouis  Viean.  p.  67^. 
Aan.  TvlA.  p.  674.  fntiunL  Hklor.  Abqii.  p.  4M. 


P.  01,       line  8,  <«r  ottfy,  skah  "  never,"  IJiM    for  "  conMwtd  im  Burgundy,"  aaio  ^  wu  Mst  inl* 

F.  Qilmtf,  line  2,  for  '  behw,"  read  "'  ia  «  wood." 

P.  169,  Km  5  ftom  the  bottem,  for  <■  Mw,  fhaimfM,**  acAD  "  duke  ef  nraringH." 
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The  present  yolome  contains  the  second  part  of  Siamondi's  History 

of  the  French,  issued  in  a  separate  form  for  the  convenience  of  persons  who  desire 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  portion  only  of  French  liist'<rv.  This 
volume  ia  aa  complete  as  any  otber  book  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  Thienys 
Hiatoiy  of  the  MeroviD^aa  Era ;  or,  Tamer's  History  of  >the  Anglo-Saxons, 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  England  ;  as  this  volume  formic  the 
second  part  of  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Frencii.  It  ia  the  completest  history 
exftsudt  of  the  Carlovingian  Era,  and  of  the  French  monarchy  fimm  752  till  987 ; 
and  therefore,  this  translalion  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  snch  as  denre  solid 
information  on  the  subject.  The  first  aim  of  this  version  has  been  to  render  the 
authors  language  as  correctly  and  as  litem II y  as  possible,  and  the  translator  has 
also  done  his  best  to  make  the  pemsal  of  the  book  agreeable^  while  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  instructive* 

April,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REIGN  OF  PEPIN — 752-768. 

Th£  history  of  the  French,  cmbindng  all  that  interval  whidi  Beparates'the  antient 
from  modern  civilization,  and  indading  all  the  centuries  of  ban»arism,  presents  a 

period  of  confusion,  of  contradiction  and  ohscnrity,  wlii.  ]i  we  experience  in  no 
other  history.  After  toilsome  efforts,  the  historian  thinks  he  has  obtained  a  clue 
that  -will  conduct  him  ilirough  the  surrounding  darkness  ;  he  follows  it  some  time, 
then  he  lets  it  escape  in  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth.  He  catches  from  place  to 

Elace,  a  glimpse  of  light  which  enables  him  to  distinguidi  surrounding  objects; 
e  thinks  he  is  approacliing  broad  day,  he  hastens  his  steps  to  reach  it  ;  but  that 
deceitfid  light  disa)ipears,  and  he  is  obliged  to  rctrace  his  steps  in  darkness. 

The  great  revolutions  which  the  monarchy  imderwent,  attract  our  attention 
more  particolarlj.  We  are  apt  to  persoade  ourselves  that  if  they  were  bettw 
known^  they  womd  throw  a  ligiit  on  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  on  the 
lawBi  the  wsUaoiif  and  the  prejudices,  which  still  govern  us.  But  in  these  centuries 

*  In  order  that  the  reader  of  this  History  of  the  FVeoch  under  the  Carlovingtan 

DynRsty,  may  not  be  at  n  loss  for  the  preceding  part,  we  subjoin  the  following:  outline  of 
the  M(  roTinunnn  prriiul.  taken  rroni  Mr*  UaUam's  Buppleme&t  to  his  Vtew  of  the  Stale 
of  Europe  Uuriug  tiie  Jviiddle  Agea. 

I.  The  reigD  of  CIotib. — The  French  monarchy  is  established  in  Gaul ;  the  Botnana 
and  Visigoths  arc  sulnjut'd  ;  Christianity,  in  its  catliolic  form,  h  as  oiitiioly  rccri^^niscil  an 
uudcr  the  empire ;  the  Franks  and  ItomaQit  without  greatly  iutcrmioj^Ung,  pr^Acrvc  in  the 
main  their  separate  institutions. 

II.  The  reigns  of  his  four  SOUS,  till  the  death  of  Clotaire  I.,  the  surviTor  in  5(i  I . — 
A  period  of  great  aErgranJizomcnt  to  the  monarchy.  Burgundy  and  Provcnre  in  Gaul 
itself)  Tburingia,  iSuaba,  and  Bavaria  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Rhine,  are  annexed  to 
their  dominioDs ;  while  every  crime  disgraces  the  royal  line,  aod  in  none  more  than  in 
Clotaire  I. 

III.  A  second  partition  among  his  four  eons  pnsiip«< ;  the  four  Idngdoma  of  Paris, 
SoissoDS,  OrleaoB,  and  Austrasia  revive  ;  but  a  new  pnrtuion  of  these  is  rcc^uircd  by  the 
recent  conqaeett,  and  Gontnm  of  Orleana,  without  Fesigning  that  kingdom,  removea  his 
rcaidoncc  to  Btiruundy.  The  four  kingdoms  arc  rrduced  to  three  hy  the  death  of  Caribert 
of  Paris ;  one  afterwards  very  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Neustria  (or  Western  France), 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Loire,  is  formed  under  Chilperic,  comprehending  those  of 
Paris  and  Soissons.  (kribert  of  Paris  had  taken  Aquitaine,  which  at  his  death  was 
divided  among  the  three  survivors  ;  Atntmsia  (or  Eastern  France)  was  thr  portion  of 
Sigebert.  This  generation  was  fruitful  ot  still  more  crimes  than  the  last,  redeemed  by 
no  golden  glory  w  conquest.  Fredegonda,  the  wife  of  Chilperie,  diffuses  a  baleful  light 
over  this  period.  But  wlnle  she  tyrannises  witii  little  control  in  the  West  of  France,  her 
rival  and  sister  in  crime,  Brnnchauh,  wife  of  Sigrhert  and  mother  of  Thierry  II.  his 
successor  has  to  encounter  a  powerful  opposition  from  the  Auatrasian  aristocracy ;  and  m 
this  part  of  the  monarehy  a  new  feature  deveiopea  itself;  the  great  proprietors  or  nobility 
act  systematically  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  royal  power.   Bruuehaull,  after  many 
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of  barbarism,  the  more  importAnt  a  revolution  happens  to  he,  the  more  obscare 
its  history  remains.  Tliat  revolution  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  war, 
carnafro,  and  dc^olatidii ;  it  thns  dcstrovcd  its  own  monuments ;  hv  increasing 
the  power  ot  the  sword,  it  alwa^'s  caused  the  culture  of  literature  to  be  abandoned : 
those  who  had  taken  possession  of  authority  could  easily  derive  vanity  from 
their  victories,  but  not  from  their  intri^raes  or  conspiracies,  which  had  prepared 
them,  and  all  the  reraembranco  wliicli  they  cared  to  transmit  to  future  centuries, 
was  that  in  8U(;h  a  year,  stich  a  chief  vanquished  snoh  an  enemy ;  oibenest,  tlie 
annals  of  the  Franks,  in  the  eighth  ccntun',  contained  nothing  else. 

Among^  the  most  important  revolutions  which  the  antient  history  of  the  IVmch 
people  presents,  we  iniist  rank  that  wliieli  eausrd  tlie  Carlovin^an  race  tO  SUCOeed 
to  tlie  throne  of  tlic  Merovingians,  inasmuc  h  that  it  was  not  only  the  usiu^ation 
of  a  fresh  ro\  al  family,  tlip  snc<  ession  of  one  d^  nasty  to  another  :  it  was  also  a 
real  national  revolution  which  incited  the  Fraiikish  people,  which  animated  its 
warlike  ardonr,  and  which  restored  to  die  army  an  authority  that  it  had  lost 
almost  immediately  after  the  first  conquest  But  that  revolution,  the  importance 
of  whicli  i*  revealed  h\  all  its  consecjuence'^,  is-  scarcely  indicated  to  us  by  a  few 
Words  of  con  temporal  icons  v.ritors.  All  tliat  we  can  l<>arn  is,  that  on  a  Sunday, 
in  the  month  of  ilai'ch,  7r>2,  the  mayor  of  the  palaci*,  Pepin,  "  was  raised  upon 
the  throne  by  the  Franks,  by  the  authority  and  command  of  the  holy  pope 
Zachariah  ;  by  the  administration  of  the  holy  ointment  which  he  received  from  the 
hand";  of  the  blessed  bishops  of  France,  and  hv  tlie  ele<  tif>n  of  all  the  Frank?;."' 

All  that  we  find  in  latei'  writers,  and  e>jieeially  in  those  of  the  two  last  ceiilunes, 


vicissitudes,  and  after  having  seen  her  two  sons  on  the  throne?*  of  Anstrasia  and  Burcundy, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  the  uther  division,  auu  is  sentenced  to  a  cruel 
death,  Clotaire  unites  the  three  Frank  kingdoms. 

IV.  Reiirns  of  Clotaire  Tl.,  and  !iis  son  Dagobert  1. — The  ruyal  power,  though  shaken 
by  the  Austrasiau  aristocracy,  is  still  eticctivc.  Dagobcrt,  a  prince  who  seems  to  have 
rather  excelled  most  of  bis  family,  and  to  whose  mDnifieence  several  extant  monuments  of 
architecttue  and  the  arts  are  referred,  endeavors  to  stem  the  corrent.  lie  was  the  last  of 
the  Merovintrians  who  appears  to  have  possessed  any  distinctive  character ;  the  Insenmli 
(or  idiots)  tollow.  After  the  reiga  of  Dagobert,  moat  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire 
fiill  %sS,  as  it  may  be  said,  from  the  monarchy,  and  hardly  bdoDg  to  it  for  a  eentnry. 

V.  The  fifth  period  begins  with  the  accession  of  Clevis  II.,  sou  of  Dagohert  in  (V^'^, 
and  terniinntea  with  Pepin  Heristafs  victory  over  the  iS'eu.strinns  at  Testry,  in  6^7.  It  ia 
distinguished  by  the  apparent  equality  of  the  twu  reaiaitnug  kiugdoui^,  Burgundy  having 
now  fallen  into  that  of  Neustria,  and' by  the  degradation  of  tlie  royal  line,  in  each  alike, 
into  the  puppets  of  the  mnyors  of  the  pnhiee.  It  is,  in  Austrasia,  the  trioniph  of  tlic 
aristocracy,  among  whom  the  bishops  are  still  more  prominent  than  Uefure.  Kbroiu  holda 
the  mayoralty  of  Neustria,  with  an  unsteady  command  ;  but,  in  Austrasia  the  progenttora 
of  Pepin  Heristal  grow  up  for  two  generations  iu  wealth  and  power,  tdl  he  beccmies  the 
nrknowledcred  chief  of  that  fnrt  nf  the  kingdom,  hcarin;:;  tlie  title  of  duke  instead  of 
mayor,  and  by  the  battle  of  Testry  puts  au  end  to  the  independence  of  Neuatria. 

YI.  From  this  time  the  family  of  P^io  is  virtually  sovereign  in  France,  though  at 
efery  vacancy  kings  of  the  royal  hou!*e  are  placed  by  them  on  the  thr<nie.  Charles  Mnrtel, 
indeed,  son  of  IVpin,  is  not  a  ku  iw  li  li^i  d,  even  in  Anstrnsia,  fisr  a  >'iort  time  after  his 
tuther's  death,  and  Neustrin  aiteuii>is  to  regain  iur  iuucpeuiieoce ;  bul  he  is  soon  called 
to  power,  defeats,  like  his  father,  the  western  Franks  and  becomes,  in  almost  as  great  a 
degree  as  L;ra  iVon  the  fouuder  uf  a  new  mnnan  hy.  So  coniplclcly  id  he  recognized 
as  sovereign,  thougb  not  with  tlte  name  of  king,  that  he  divides  France,  as  au  inheritance, 
among  Ids  three  sons.  Bat  soon  one  only,  Pepin  the  Short,  by  for^me  or  desert*  becomes 
possessor  of  this  goodly  bequest*  From  the  coronation  of  Pepin  in  752  b^ns  the 
CarloTingian  Dynasty. 

(1/  C'laiHiila  in  iiin'  libii  (itrjjttiU  TuKfii.  *k  jiloiia  cuiU'c»iorutu-    .Sci.  I'l.  I.  o,  [i.  U. 
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Upon  tlie  cliamctfi'  of  I'ejiin,  on  liis  projects  and  on  liis  polities,  is  purely  con- 
jectural ;  besides  the  views  that  are  attributed  to  him,  tlie  motives  upon  which  his 
decisions  are  fbmidficl,  resembles  much  more  the  policy  of  the  eightoenth  centnty 
^an  that  of  the  eighth.'  It  is  related  of  liim,  that  to  raiae  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Franks,  who  turned  his  short  stature  into  derision,  ho  caused  a  lion  to 
fight  with  a  furious  bull ;  then  he  invited  his  courtiers  to  go  and  separate  them, 
and,  as  none  of  them  dared  descend  into  the  arena,  he  entered  it  himself,  and 
struck  off  the  heads  of  the  two  animals  with  his  sword ;  but  this  anecdote  ought 
tn  V  banished  among  the  adventures  of  Charlemagne's  knight  errants.  The  monk 
St.  Gall,  who  was  the  first  thnt  ivlated  it,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  dops 
not  even  enjoy  sufficient  credibiiiu-  to  make  us  admit  on  his  sole  assertion^  iuets 
more  probable  or  nearer  his  time.'  The  anthor  of  that  important  revolotion,  the 
founder  of  the  Cirlo^-ingian  djnasly,  becomes  lost  in  the  darkness  of  those  bar- 
bare-:  times;  upon  himself,  or  npon  his  reign,  we  have  only  indicated  to  US  SOme 
military  c.x[)editions  to  which  he  conducted  the  Franks. 

The  latter,  under  the  conduct  oi'  his  father  and  grandfather,  seem,  for  the  second 
time^  to  have  oonqnered  Gaul ;  it  is  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  lan^age,  military 
t^ritf  and  manners  of  Germany,  which  is  only  announced  by  historians  aa  the 
victor}'  in  a  civil  war  of  the  Austrasian  Franks  against  the  Neusti-ians.  The  new 
cliiefii,  like  their  predecessors,  always  call  themselves  kings  of  the  Franks  they 
present  themselves  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  Clovis  and  of  his  descendants : 
everything  is  however  changed  in  their  mind  and  manners.  In  the  two  oentariea 
and  a  half,  the  first  conquerors  were  already  naturalized  amonc  the  Bomans  or 
Gauls ;  they  had  j^artly  adopted  their  language,  their  opinioiis  nnd  especially  tlieir 
effeminacy  ;  they  seem  to  have  formed  but  one  people,  still  tainted  with  the  vices 
ef  Rome ;  or  rather  ^e  conouering  race  had  rapidly  become  extmct ;  the  de- 
bandheries  of  peace  and  the  mries  of  war  eoually  mowed  down  the  soldiers,  not 
only  among  the  Franks,  but  among  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  in  all  parts  of  the 
lioman  world  which  the  barbarians  had  conrpiered,  Tlieir  families  decayed,  as 
those  of  the  Merovinciau  kings  had  been  seen  to  decay ;  the  Franks  of  the  first 
conquest  had  almost  disappeared  in  Aqnitania,  in  Provence,  in  Burgundy,  and 
even  in  Neuatria ;  and  when  Charles  Martel  or  Pepin  again  conducted  their  Aus- 
trasian armies  into  those  provinces,  all  tlie  people  of  the  country  considered  those 
German  soldiers  aa  strangers  and  as  enemies.  Cliilderic  111.,  whom  Pepin  had 
deposed  and  confined  in  the  convent  of  Sithieu,  was  the  king  of  the  conquered. 
Pepin,  his  lather  and jcnmdfiither,  were,  during  three  generations  the  chiefs  of  the 
eonqiierors.  When  Fepin  had,  ten  years  previously,  caused  Childeric  III.  to  be 
crowned,  he  had  apparently  presented  that  phantom  of  a  king  as  a  pledge  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Neustnans,  who  were  submitted  to  him ;  when  he  deposed 
him  it  IS  probable  that  he  only  thought  that  their  prejudices  or  affections  deserved 
on  his  part  so  ranch  consideration.  Yfe  should  not  dare  to  decide  wliether  it  was 
out  of  policy,  or  by  yielding  to  the  empire  of  his  own  feelings  that  Pepin,  at  the 
moment  he  was  wounding  some  jiojudar  aftections,  would  «!tow  greater  deference 
to  others.  His  £ither,  in  stripping  the  churclimen,  had  alienated  the  clergy;  but 
inmaetf  and  Ma  brother  Canomatt*  and  his  son  and  grand-son,  seem  to  have 
entirdy  abandoned  to  the  priests,  the  direction  of  their  conscience  and  their 
reason.  On  ascending  the  throne,  he  established  for  his  personal  advantage,  an 
unheard  of  right  in  favour  of  the  church,  that  of  choosing  and  deposing  the 
sovereigns.    lie  undertook  the  task  of  placing  his  crown  witli  all  his  right  under 


(2)  Velly.  Hirt.  ife  France,  t.  1,  p.  20i.  Mably,  06terv.  tur  rUut.  i»  Jflrmee,  1.  2,  o.  1.  P.  Danid, 
ffisi  r/^  I,  r  p.  354 
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that  ecclesiastical  sanction.  He  had,  against  common  castonii  called  all  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  to  the  diet  or  assembly  of  the  Field  of  Mars,  where  he  was  rnised 
upon  the  throne  :  ho  had,  under  the  authority  of  pope  Zacharias,  renewed  the 
Iiebrew  rite,  of  a  saci-i^  unction,  of  a  holy  chrism,  which  he  no  doubt  looked 
upon  as  sanctifying  it  in  the  eyes  of  die  people,  and  placing  it  under  the  security 
wnich  sacred  books  granted  to  the  kings  of  the  Jews ;  he  had  wished  that  the 
archbishop  of  ^layence,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  Boniface,  whose  sanctity  was 
univci-sally  acknowledged  in  his  Ufctime,  should  pour  upon  him  that  oil  wliirh 
was  to  impress  him  with  a  more  august  ciiaracter.*  Finally,  he  obtained,  alter 
three  years,  that  pope  Stephen  II.  snonld  repair  to  him  into  Gail],  and  renew  for 
i^oii  nis  wife  and  his  sonSy  that  sacred  ceremony  of  the  unction  which  had  not 
been  practised  by  tlie  first  race.  Thus  the  Carlo\  in^ans  themselves  wished  to  be 
indebted  to  their  jiriests  for  their  crown.  But  if  the  chief  of  the  warlike  Franks 
only  proposed  causing  the  prelates  to  interpose  their  vain  cei'enionics  to  dazzle  and 
deceive  the  vulgar,  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  policy.  The  Meptre  which  he 
had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  to  receive  it  afterwards  from  Ilieni» 
never  left  their  hands  as  long  as  his  race  was  upon  the  throne. 

The  national  assemblies  seemed  to  have  been  very  much  neglected  under  the 
last  Mero^-ingian  kings ;  the  nation  scattered  over  a  vast  territoi7»  coold  no  longer 
repair  thither ;  the  great  lords  becoming  proj)rietors  of  provinces  peopled  by  a 
great  number  of  shives,  found  thcmseh'es  liable,  by  the  very  extent  of  their 
possessions,  to  rr  iifound  t!ie  rights  oi"  j)roperty  with  those  of  sovereignty  ;  they 
forgot  the  natiuuai  aifairs,  to  occupy  themselves  solely  with  that  province  which 
-Uiej  had  converted  into  one  vast  mttn.  The  ArimnmSf  freemen,  or  small  proprie- 
tors, would  perhaps  have  better  felt  tlie  neceasily  of  attaching  themselves  to  the 
body  of  the  nation,  and  invokin*;  the  protection  of  the  king,  or  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  or  the  assembly  of  the  Field  of  Mars  ;  but  the  last  Morovinqian  kings  had 
lost  all  will  as  well  as  uower :  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace,  usurped  by  the  iaction 
of  the  great  lords,  haa  passed  into  the  hanos  of  the  enemies  of  the  free  men ;  the 
latter  considered  as  verj  onerous,  the  obligation  of  repairing  at  a  great  expence 
to  assemblies  often  romoto,  and  where  their  voice  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Wo 
cannot  afiirm  that  those  assemblies  did  not  take  place  ;  but  during  a  lung  space  of 
time,  there  remains  no  monument  of  their  existence.  Pepin,  on  the  contrary, 
already,  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  had  convoked  them  with  ^reat  r^olari^,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Carloman.*  He  even  altered,  for  public  convenience,  the 
period  of  the  assembly,  irom  the  month  of  March  to  the  month  of  May ;  that 
was  the  season  when  the  land  was  already  covered  with  fodder,  and  when  the 
cavalry  conld  assemble  with  the  greatest  ncility.  The  oomitia  of  ihe  people  was 
at  the  same  time  the  review  of  the  army,  and  the  Franks  after  having  aeliberated 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  went  to  fight  under  his  orders.  Pepin  and  Carlo- 
man  called  the  prelates  to  these  assemblies,  and  the  latter  soon  found  themselves 
its  masters.  Tue  constitution  of  the  state  was  entirely  changed  b^  this  suigle 
innovation,  which  a  devoted  [xople  did  not  see  anv  reason  for  xefosmgy  and  Uie 
Field  of  Mars  of  the  soldiers,  became  the  synods  m  the  bishops. 

The  prelates,  in  fact,  introduced  into  these  assemblies  tne  use  of  thf  Intin 
ton^e,  and  long  discourses ;  they  submitted  all  questions  of  dogma,  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  of  controversy,  which  the  Frankish  soldiers  could  not  understand. 
Strangers  to  the  langnase,  to  theological  si-ience,  and  to  the  usual  forms  of  deli- 
beration among  the  prelates,  their  station  became  absolutely  passive.  Their  rights 
were  not  contested,  but  they  were  driven  away  by  weariness  from  the  very  spot 


(4)  Pagi  criU  in  Ann  Baron.  anD.  7&2. 
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ymn  they  bad  reigned.   Soon  after,  the  Austnaians  ahofwed  for  their  «aembHes» 

the  same  indifFerence  which  had  caused  them  to  fall  Into  distise  among  the  Nona- 
trians  ;  and  the  kinjrs,  far  from  feeling  any  jc.ilcmsy  against  the  national  comitia, 
vainly  labored  to  recall  the  Franks  to  the  i*  ield  of  May,  in  order  aiierwards  to 
farm  their  srmiea. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (752),  Pepm  aaiembled  a  diet  at  his  royal  palace 

of  N'emicrie  ;  the  acts  of  that  diet  have  been  preserved,  either  in  the  capitiilaric«, 
or  by  the  canons  of  the  comicils,  where  they  are  more  in  their  place.  In  fact, 
according  to  those  acts,  Uie  legislative  assembly  of  the  Frankisn  soldiers,  only 
OGcnmed  itself  with  ecclesiasticiu  discipline ;  it  especially  laboored  to  ciaaafy  and 
punuh  those  sins  against  nioraUty,  which  the  legulation  of  the  Jews  had  made 
crimes.  It  is  impos-sihle,  in  reaciing  that  capitulary  and  the  three  following,  all 
published  in  the  name  of  Pepin,  after  the  assemblies  of  Vernon,  "Nfot/,  and  Com- 
pi&gne,  not  to  be  struck  witii  the  passive  part  to  which  the  Uermuu  warriors  were 
lediioed  in  the  discossion  and  decinon  of  nmilar  questions.* 

It  was  not  that  there  was  a  gnat  deal  to  do  in  reforniin<^  the  Frankish  manners, 
and  that  the  enterprise  was  perhaps  unworthy  of  tlie  legislator  ;  but  on  seeing 
how  it  was  executed,  we  cannot  niist^ike  tho  monastic  sj)irit  by  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  prelates,  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  admittance  to  the  diets, 
changed  the  whole  of  the  antient  system  of  legislation  of  the  Northern  nations. 
Until  that  period,  delinqaeDGei^  as  well  as  private  offences,  were  prosecuted  by 
the  intereste»d  parties  ;  no  superior  had  as  yet  the  riirht  of  inquiring  in  the  bosom 
of  a  fanuly,  as  to  the  conduct  of  its  meml>ers  tow  ards  eacli  other.  Accordinc  to 
the  codes  m  the  barbarians,  the  judge  only  interfered,  when  a  ftmfly  offended 
by  another,  in  order  to  avenge  itseff,  had  recourse  to  arms ;  public  authority  then 
gave  it,  systematically,  the  compensation  which  the  interested  parties  might  have 
sought  In-  force.  The  introduction  of  ecclesiastics  into  the  national  councils,  caused 
punishable  deeds  to  bo  considered  as  bad  in  themselves,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  not  as  only  tronbling  public  peace.  Thns  the  most  antient  laws  of  the 
IVanks  had  pmushed  rape,  because  it  was  an  offence  that  one  family  experienced 
on  the  pnrt  of  anotlier ;  but  the  capitulanes  of  Pepin,  especially  prosecuted  incest, 
which  until  then,  had  escaped  the  laws,  when  no  one  had  hn<l  (K'casion  to  com- 
plain of  it.  Thev  r^^ulated  the  numerous  cases  in  which  muu  and  wife  could  be 
separated  by  public  aithority;  those,  stOl  more  nnmennu,  where  the  depravity  of 
their  morals  ought  to  cause  them  to  be  interdicted  fiom  marrying;  finally,  they 
decided  on  tho  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  incestuous,  naniely,  by  fine  or 
confiscation  ot  property,  bv  imprisonment  and  the  whip ;  moreover,  enjoining 
every  citizen  not  to  admit  tfiem  into  his  house  or  ^ve  them  any  sustenance.  On 
reading  the  whok  series  of  Pepin's  capitnlanes,  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  wo 
see  the  great  council  of  the  nation  occupied,  lurini^  a  whole  rei^,  m  classifying 
and  detailing  all  the  abominations  wfii  h  were  afterwnrds  the  object  of  tlio  study 
of  casuists,  and  which  firequent  examples  probably  then  recalled  to  the  memoiy  of 
thcprelates. 

We  may  also  remarl^  Uiat  the  regalations  established  at  that  period  by  the 
church,  respecting  mamages  and  divorce,  are  not  those  which  arc  followed  at  the 
present  time ;  and  ecclesiastical  writers  have  some  difficulty  in  reconcihng  the 
decisions  of  those  antient  infalUble  councils,  with  the  contrary  decisions  which 
bate  since  been  made  by  councils  equally  iniallible.  a  priest,"  says  sec  8^ 
of  the  capitulary  of  Vermerie,  "  has  mamed  his  niece,  let  him  send  her  away, 
and  let  hnn  be  clegra(le<l ;  then  if  another  man  takes  hor  he  ought  not  to  keep  her 
either ;  but  if  he  cannot  contain  himself  let  him  rather  choose  another  woman, 


(«)  Oktrhni  BdasaO^tt.  1. 1,  ^  161.  LMtk  Condi,  frnw.  i  6^  ^  1666. 
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for  it  would  be  reprehensible  that  another  man  should  keep  the  woman  whom  a 
priest  had  sent  away."  In  a  similar  manner  it  is  stipulated,  oy  six  or  seven  diffo- 
rent  artidea  of  the  same  capitulary,  tliat  when  a  man  being  already  married,  shall 
Bednoe  lus  dani^tar-ni-law,  his  motiiei^m-law,  or  liis  aistetHn-lKvr,  his  maniage 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  neither  himself,  or  her  whom  he  shall  have  seduced,  can 
ro-marn' ;  but  the  wife  from  whom  he  is  divorced  can  marry  another  liusband  ; 
for  in  eveiy  caso,  the  fault  of  one  of  the  two  coi^oints  renders  the  other  perfectly 

Some  articles  of  the  same  capitalazy  had  for  thdr  object  the  reform  of  the 
clei|i;y.  Jn  fact,  we  learn  by  letters  £rom  St.  Boniface  to  pope  Zachariah,  and  by 

tlie  ;mswers  of  the  latter,  that  a  great  many  fTiintivc  slav^j,  vagabonds,  men 
charged  with  murders,  ancl  adulterers,  had  caused  tiiemselves  to  be  tonsured,  and 
had  takeu  the  name  ot  bishops  and  uf  priests,  although  they  had  nev&r  been 
Qsdaioed  by  real  prelates.  They  ^tau  partidpated  in  the  esteem  and  riches  which 
the  clergy  enjoyed ;  t^y  cnltivated  the  sunerstitioin  of  tiie  people,  they  lent  them- 
selves to  all  tiie  pa<^an  practices;  to  even-  lielief  that  would bnug  them  in  money. 
St.  Boniface  complained  of  having  met  in  his  iuissions,  with  much  greater  num- 
bers of  them  tlian  cf  real  priests,  and  to  have  had  to  cope  with  £em  for  the 
conversion  of  tiie  faithftil.  Zachariah,  who  ^ves  to  these  spurious  priests,  the 
name  of  ministers  of  satan,  orders  Boniface  to  send  them  all  to  convents  to  termi- 
nate their  lives  in  penitence.'  The  capitulary  published  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  or 
rather  in  the  council  of  Yermerie,  prohibits  the  bishops  granting  ordination  to 
those  wandering  priests;  but  it  is  wUling,  that  even  after  they  have  leea  dc^gnded, 
they  should  have  the  right  of  administeiing  baptism.  The  other  ca]:ntiilaries  of 
the  reign  of  Pepin  ])ro\  ided  for  the  repr("^"ir>n  of  unbaptlsed  })riests,  vagabond 
bishops,  and  other  imposters,  who  usurped  the  prero^tives  and  riches  of  the  real 
cleiw." 

OSe  Iawb  established  for  the  represdon  of  crimes  inform  us  of  their  mtdtiplidty. 
Those  ci4>itQ}aries,  the  most  authentic  monument  of  the  second  race  warn  its 
commencement,  inform  us  wliat  the  national  nmnTiers  then  were;  nothing  so  little 

resembles  those  chivalrous  virtues  which  we  are  ahvays  so  desirous  of  seeking  in 
antiquity.  It  w  as  undoubtedly  lor  a  very  ferocious  and  at  the  same  dme  a  very 
corrupted  people,  that  article  8  of  the  same  capttolarv  cf  ITevmene  was  enaofeed* 
"  That  the  free  man,**  it  says,  **  who  shall  kill  his  father  or  motlier,  his  brother  or 
unde,  shall  lose  hh  own  heritarre;  that  he  shall  also  lose  it  who  shall  have  had 
incestuous  intercourse  with  liis  mother,  his  sister,  or  his  aunt." 

The  prelates  who,  without  revolution,  without  the  nation  perceiving  that  it 
had  lost  its  rights,  suddenly  found  themselves  the  dcpodtories  oi^  all  the  legislative 
power,  by  the  single  &ct  of  their  admission  into  the  councils  of  military  men,  did 
not  neglect  to  ^ve  their  decrees  a  powerful  sanction,  by  orgnri^/ing  the  form^^  >m<\ 
the  consequences  of  exconmiunication.  The  bishops  were  invited  to  excommuui- 
cale  not  oiily  disobedient  priest^  but  also  laymen  and  nndiasle  womoi.  ^And 
in  order  that  you  shoula  know  what  is  the  maimer  of  that  excommunication,'' 
continues  tlie  Ic  ijislator,  '*tho  excommunicated  must  not  enter  the  church,  or  eat 
or  drink  with  any  christian.  No  one  may  kiss  iiira,  or  join  w'lth  him  in  prayer, 
or  salute  him  until  he  has  been  reconciled  by  his  bishop.  Whosoever  knowingly 
holds  communication  with  one  excommunicate^  is  struck  by  the  same  smtence ; 


(A)jSee-jifUake  10.  11.  12,  17,  aod  18,  of  tbu  capitulaxy.  By  a  strange  interpreUtion  given  to  tiie 
dear  meaning  of  these  articles,  the  church  haa  pretended  that  the  power  of  remarryiog  mi  not  alwirad  tp  flw 
iauooeat  conjoint  tiH  tfter  the  death  of  the  other.    (Hemy.  Oit.  Moelm,  L  48,  (  8.) 

(7)  EpM.  Mv.  Prntifl  A       £p.  10,  p.  1619,  t.  6.  OooeO.  m.  UMd. 

(8)  dftlk.  Ycm.  1 14  «t  IS.  Oqnt.  V«b.  f  IS.  Oupit  Compel  $  cle. 
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wliomr  CMts  oontempt  upon  all  those  penabies,  and  u  not  sobmiflai^  to  hia 
fabhop^  mvat  be  exOea  by  the  king.' 

TVpin  was  perhaps  sincere  in  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  power ; 
the  reprobation  with  wliich  the  clergy  had  struck  Charles  Martel,  seems  to  have 
disturbed  tlie  imagination  of  all  his  descendants,  and  to  have  increas(Ki  their  sub- 
miaakm  to  the  church.  But  if  policy  entered  at  all  into  the  ooneeBsions  of  Pepin, 
It  ts  poasible  that  all  his  mistrust  would  fall  on  tlu  freemen  whom  his  &ther  had 
conquered,  <m  the  grandees  who  had  shared  his  victories,  and  who  were  armed, 
seditious,  arrogant,  full  of  the  remembrance  of  their  rights,  and  bold  enough  to 
defend  ^lem ;  whilst  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  lear  mm  a  cler^  whom  he 
had  himself  enriched,  organized,  and  rendered  powarfid,  and  who  were  mdebted  to 
him  for  their  existence.  Pepin  did  not  live  long  enongh  to  leani  what  gratitude 
a  Vinrr  may  expect  from  an  imperishable  lx)dy,  wtio  think  that  every  thing  that  is 
dune  t«  >r  it  is  its  due,  which  acquires  strengtli  by  its  duration,  and  wliicn  profits 
equally  b^  viztnes  and  vioes,  by  the  great  actions  and  by  the  crimes  of  all  it  con- 
temporanes. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  interior  administration  of  the  monarchy  that  Pepin  soli- 
cited the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics.  h«>  al'^o  submitted  his  exterior  policy  to  their 
councils,  purchasing  thuir  co-operatiun  at  Liiat  price.  He  took  up  arms,  sumetiuies 
to  defend  tiie  ooortof  Rome  against  the  Lombards,  at  others  to  extend  dhzistianity 
among  the  Saxons,  always  to  augment  the  power  of  ihe  church ;  and,  in  feet,  at 
the  same  time  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  increased  by  almost  evesr^  conqoest 
which  the  missionaries  of  Rome  achieved  for  Christianity. 

Zachariah,  who  had  granted  the  crown  to  Pepin,  died  the  14th  of  March,  752, 
a  few  months  after  having  authorized  the  dei^^of  France  to  raiae  the  seooud  moe 
in  the  place  of  the  first.  He  had  a  Roman  pnest  for  a  sooeessor,  whom  some  call 
Stephen  n.,  and  others  Steplien  HI."  Rome  then  still  formed  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  A  duke  and  other  ofiicers  sent  to  Constantinople,  represented  to 
the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus ;  but  the  raenardiy  of  de  Lombards  sur* 
mmded  on  idl  aides  the  Roman  dnchy.  That  peonle,  alwa3r8  eager  fer  war  and 
brigandage,  no  more  scnipled  to  pursue  their  depredations  over  that  little  province 
which  yet  remained  to  the  Greeks,  than  they  formerly  had  to  extend  them  over  all 
the  rest  ot  iudy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  duch^  of  Rome,  however,  composed  the 
pope's  immediate  flodc ;  and  m  the  eonrideration  granted  by  the  chnrui  to  the 
first  bisliop  of  the  West  increased  from  day  to  day,  it  was  also  to  him  that  the 
faithful  of  Rome  had  recourse  in  all  their  tribulations.  Constantine  Cojironymns, 
as  vainly  solicited  by  Stephen  as  he  had  previously  been  by  Zachariah,  did  not  send 
any  army  but  only  ambassadors  to  protect  the  small  provinces  which  still  belcmged 
tohim  in  Italy.  Stephen  II.  followed  them  to  the  court  of  Astolphn^  at  Pavia ; 
he  set  off  Ibr  Borne  the  14th  of  October,  758,  to  repair  thither ;  he  at  the  same 
time  took  measures  to  continue  his  journey  as  fnr  as  Fntnce,  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed with  Astolphus.  In  fact,  the  Lombardian  kinpr  willingly  consented  to  (jrant 
henceforth  peace  to  the  liouiau^  but  he  would  not  hear  anything  respecting 
reetitntion ;  ne  however  treated  the  pope  with  respect,  and  although  he  was  mn> 
trustful  of  the  journey  which  he  saw  liim  undertaKe  beyond  the  iUps,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pepin's  ambas^^adors,  who  had  already  contracted  a  close  alliance  with 
the  holy  see,  Astolphus  did  not  attempt  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way.'** 


(9)  Ctpit.  Ven».  i  9.  p.  172. 

(B)  According  to  what  is  related  another  Stephen  was  elected  before  Urn,  and  who  only  find  fhne  dejs,  and 
irobablv  was  never  cousecrated.  Baron.  Ami.  Ecclos.  752,  t.  9,  p.  204,  fldiL  Astmfl^  t601»  VtgLoHkMf 
32.  §  12,  t  8,  p.  283.  Anaatawu  BiUiotb.  t  8,  Scr.  Italic  p.  166. 

aO)  BMW.  Asa.  EiNki.«n.  751^1.  «.9bM6.        oilk^  i    ^  tt& 
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It  is  probable  that  the  pope  crossed  tlie  Alps  by  Mount  St.  Bernard,  at  least  it 
was  at  trie  convent  of  St.  Maurice  in  Vidais,  that  lie  considered  himself  as  having, 
for  the  fir^t  titnc,  set  foot  upon  the  territory  of  France.  Two  of  Pepin's  mes- 
sengers, u  duke  iind  a  prelate,  expected  him  there,  and  they  conducted  him  to 
Pontyon,  in  Perche,  near  Vitiy-le-BrQ]^  a  royal  bouse  where  Pepin,  his  wife,  and 
children,  then  were.'' 

On  his  arrival,  pope  Stej)hen  had  covered  himself  and  all  his  clergy  with  ashes  ; 
he  had  clad  himsclt  with  sackcloth,  he  had  prostrated  himself  upon  tiie  ground, 
and  ill  that  posture  he  had  supplicated  kiii^  I'eijin,  throt^h  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
OoAf  and  by  the  merits  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  to  take  pi^  on  mm 
and  the  Homan  people ;  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  and 
from  the  slaver}^  of  the  ha\ighty  kinn;  Astolpbtis.  ITc  consented  to  rise  only  when 
king  Pepin,  liis  sons,  and  tlie  gi'aiidees  of  Frajice  had  held  out  their  hands  as  a 
sign  of  the  assistance  which  they  promised  to  give  him."  But  Stephen  soon  after 
knew  the  people  better  to  whom  he  bad  come  to  ask  for  assistance.  The  Lom- 
bards, whose  tlireatening  standards  he  had  seen  around  Rome  did  show  him  aa 
outward  respect,  though  at  the  same  time  it  levied  contributions  on  his  cbnrcb, 
and  had  refused  to  yield  to  his  prayers ;  the  Greeks^  whose  subject  he  still 
admowlet^^  himtelf  to  be,  were  jealons  of  the  pvetensiona  of  his  church ;  some 
times  eren,  mnce  they  had  embraced  tlie  schism  of  the  Iconoclasts,  thej  treated 
him  as  an  enemy;  the  Romans,  finally,  only  shov-r d  Iiim  irreat  deference  when 
they  felt  greatly  in  need  of  liim.  In  France,  on  the  contran,',  he  perceived  that 
be  was  looked  upon  as  a  divine  messenger,  who,  in  directing  the  zeal  of  the  war- 
riors towards  the  protection  of  bis  subjects,  opened  for  the  former  a  new  way  to 
salvation.  His  power  appeared  so  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  bishops,  it  was 
so  well  confounop'l  ^vit!i  tnnt  f>f  On  l  liimself,  that  the  king  thought  he  v  bonoi^ 
ing  and  strengthening  luniseit  upon  the  throne  by  receiving  his  crown  Ironi  him, 
and  he  reuuestcd  of  him,  us  a  special  favour,  to  renew  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation ana  of  Uie  sacred  unction. 

Stephen  II.,  who  passed  the  winter  in  France,  and  alternately  resided  at  P<mi- 
tyon,  at  St.  Denis,  and  at  Kiersi-sur-Oise,  crowned  Pepin  for  the  second  time, 
July  the  28th,  754,  as  weU  as  bis  wife,  Bertrada,  and  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Carloman ;  for  <lie  second  time  also  he  poiu-ed  upon  his  head  and  upon  those  of 
his  children  a  blessed  oil,  and  which  was  afterwards  said  to  be  miraculous.  He 
conferred  upon  Pepin  the  title  of  patrician  of  the  Romans,  a  magistracy  whidb 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople  alone  had  the  right  of  granting,  and  which  was 
superior  to  the  pope,  instead  of  dependmg  on  him.  Finally,  be  forbade  the 
!EVankish  lords,  under  pain  of  excommunication^  ever  to  choose  a  king  from  any 
other  race  than  that  CI  Pepin. Ab  the  deposed  kinj^  Childeric  III.  died  about 
this  period,  in  his  convent  of  Sithien,  some  moderns  have  concludtKl  that  Stej)hen 
seized  this  opp''^T'tnnity  to  sanction  the  nomination  of  Pepin,  who  beoam^  from 
that  time  legitimate.  But  Chilperic  III.,  on  dying,  had  left  a  son  to  whom  tbe 
naticm  afforded  neither  interest  or  esteem,  and  Stephen  himself  did  not  believe  in 
the  ri^ts  of  deposed  sovereigns. 

The  nation  had  joined  with  its  king  in  promising  Stephen  11.  the  protection 
which  he  had  come  to  ask.  The  comitia  of  the  Franks,  assembled  by  Pepin  at 
Braine,  in  the  province  of  Soissons,  on  the  1st  of  March,  754,  had  pledged  itself  to 
defend  him.  King  Astolpbu%  desircnis  of  averting  from  his  states  the  stotm 
which  he  saw  ahnadj  gathering  over  his  head>  oideavoured  to  Ihwait  the  negoti»» 


(1 1)  Frcdeg.  cont.  c.  119.  t.  5,  p.  2.   AllMttt.  BiU.  1 3.   Sor.  ltd.  p.  188. 

(12)  AnnaL  Franc.  Metens.  p.  836. 

QXj  Gknmk  infiwliM  Ongor.  Tina,  de  ^otte  conftMor.  Scr.  Dmo.  i  5,  10. 
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tions  of  a  pope  by  those  of  a  saint.  Carioman,  Pejpin's  brother,  who  had  become 
a  monk)  lived  on  Mount  Cassin,  in  bis  states.    His  superior,  the  abbot  Optatlus, 

^javc  him  orders;  to  repair  to  France  to  prevent  the  Franks  from  attaokinp:  the 
Liombards.  Carioman  was  to  represent  to  nis  brotlier  that  the  origin  of  the  quarrel 
between  Afttolpbus  and  the  pope  was,  the  interests  of  the  Grecian  empire  and 
the  possession  of  the  exarchate ;  that  in  meddUng  %vith  die  affairs  of  Italy  the 
Franks  would  embrace  the  cause  of  the  heretical  and  Iconoclast  Greeks  against 
the  Lombards,  orthodox  and  devoted  to  the  church ;  that  they  would  tlierefore  be 
aittacking  rehgion  under  the  belief  that  they  were  defeudiiig  the  holy  see.  But 
ihe  hi^h  birth  of  Carioman  no  lon^  awed  the  Franks ;  ms  sanctity  impressed 
them  less  than  the  pontifical  anthonty  of  Stephen ;  be8ide8>  they  longed  mr  war 
and  pillage.  They  therefore  sent  a  tnrcatcning  emliassy  to  Astolphns,  summon- 
ing liini  to  restore  Pentapolis,  from  whence  he  liad  driven  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
Nami  and  Geccano,  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  duchy  of  liome.  Pemn  did 
pot  allow  Carioman  to  retnm  to  his  monasteiy  in  Italy ;  he  sent  lum  to  vienne 
in  Daapbiny,  where  that  prince  died  before  the  expiration  of  die  year." 

TliA  p:)«<;(<«  of  the  Alps  which  led  from  Franco  to  Ttnlv  were  shut  by  gates  or 
fortihcaiions,  which  the  nistorians  of  the  times  call  ciuscs.  In  these  narrow  defiles 
it  was  easy  to  make  a  double  gate  for  the  safety  of  each  nation.  Anastasias^  the 
libnunan,  spealcs,  in  fact,  of  the  cluses  of  France  and  of  Italy,  the  first  of  wbicb 
were  guarded  by  kln^  Pepin's  soldiers;  the  second  by  those  of  king  Astolphns. 
The  vanguard  ot'  the  Franks  had  already  arrived  at  the  former,  but  had  not  yet 
set  foot  in  the  enemy's  territoiy.  The  Lombardian  king  thought  to  prevent  this, 
and  flatiBied  himself  be  should  surprise  dmn.  He  attadud  die  Franks  in  their 
doseSy  but  he  was  not  only  repulsed,  he  also  lost  bis  own;  ml  a>  after  this 
passage  of  the  Alps  he  had  no  second  line  of  fortifications,  he  retired  to  Pavia, 
nis  cayjital,  to  sustain  a  siege.  l*epin,  who  had  advanci  d  from  Maurienne  in  the 
Val-de-Suza,  entered  without  resistance  into  Lombardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia. 
Stephen  11*,  who  aocompanied  him,  was  not  thw  desirous  of  overthrowing  the 
throne  of  the  Lombards  and  raising  that  of  the  Franks  in  its  stead ;  he  preferred^ 
if  needful,  to  oppose  those  two  people  to  each  other,  and  become  their  arbitrator; 
he  offered  his  good  services  tor  peace,  and  ecclesiastical  histories  assert  that  it  was 
concluded  at  ids  sole  solicitations.  Astolphus  engaged  to  repair  the  damage  he 
had  done  to  the  diuich  and  to  the  apostolic  see ;  never  to  atttbck  again  eitb^r  that 
see  or  the  repubUc,  a  name  which  was  then  still  preserved  in  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  of  the  East,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  promises. 
Stephen,  afler  having  signeil  this  treaty,  returned  to  Kome  with  \u&  prelates ;  and 
the  king,  enriched  by  the  pillage  of  Lombardy,  and  the  oontribntions  which  Astol^ 
pbua  bad  {Nud^  and  which  were  divided  among  the  great  lords  of  France,  resumed 
the  way  to  his  states."* 

But  Astolphus  did  not  su}>pose  that  the  Franks  would  be  equally  ready  to  take 
up  arms  oveiy  year  at  the  call  of  the  pope.  He  was  exasperated  against  the 
Romans,  die  Greeks^  and  Stephen  IL,  fi>r  the  afl&ont  wbicb  be  bad  just  received ; 
wbUst  the  Romans  threatened  him,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  vengeance  of  dieir 
powerful  ally,  he  thought  ho  would  have  tirne  to  cmsli  them  before  they  were  suc- 
coured, and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  the  attack  of  Home  witn  redoubled 
fary*  We  have  several  letters  addresitjed  by  Stephen  II.  to  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carioman,  in  which  the  pope  complains  that  Astol- 
phns had  not  feslOfed  an  inch  of  land  to  St.  Peter,  to  the  holy  church  of  God, 
and  to  the  Boman  republic ;  that  on  the  contrary)  he  had  never  ceased  to  afflict 


(U)  AoDil.  Meteot.  p.  837.    Eginhardi  AoobI.  b.  197. 
at>)  IMflg.  oonlio. «.  ISO.  i  5,  p.  S.   Abm*.  KU.  ^  169. 
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the  diarch  from  the  day  when  fhe  pope  took  leave  of  the  kings.  Stephen 
leproached  Pepin  with  not  having  believed  him  when  he  exhorted  him  not  to  place 

any  confidence  in  Asfolphus;  with  ha\  ing  rather  believe*.!  tliefalsehoods  of  those  who 
were  playing  with  him  than  the  truth,  of  which  indeed  he  did  not  cemm  to  remind  him. 
Such  reproaches  were  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  moderation,  concilia- 
tion, ana  of  peace,  which  Stephen's  biographer  assures  us  he  used  in  the  whole  of 
that  negotiation.'**  Li  another  letter  aMresscd  by  Stephen  to  the  Frankish  kings, 
he  entreats  tliein  to  execute  the  |>romise  which  they  made  to  St.  Peter,  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven ;  for,  instead  ot  re(juiring  that  Astolphus  should  restore  to  the 
Grecian  empire  what  he  had  conquered  over  him,  Pepin  had  made  a  gift  of  it  to 
tiie  chnrdi.  That  which  yon  promised  to  give  to  St.  P^r,**  says  the  pope  to 
Pepin  and  to  his  two  sons,  "  you  must  deliver  up  to  him.  Consider  what  a  formi- 
dable creditor  St.  Peter  is,  the  door-keeper  of  heaven,  and  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles :  hasten  then  to  deliver  up  all  which  you  have  promised  to  give  him,  if  you 

do  not  wush  to  be  condemned  m  the  life  to  com^  ana  weep  in  etemitT.  

ForkiK>w,  that  the  written  promise  of  your  donation  Im^  I '  en  received  by  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  wlm  holds  it  strongly  in  liIs  haiul.  Therefore  it  is  necessary'  that 
you  should  ftilfil  all  the  conditions,  otherwise  he  will  show  it  in  the  last  judgment, 
when  the  ei^uitable  judge  shall  come,  through  fin^  to  judge  the  liv  ing,  the  dead, 
and  the  times.**'' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  755,  Astolphus  came  with  all  the  Lombardian 

army  and  all  thnt  nf  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  to  besiege  tlic  vqtj  city  of  Komo. 
Stephen  wrote  ai!;aiii,  in  the  most  pressing  manner  asking  for  assistance.  He 
addressed  his  letter  in  the  name  of  ail  the  liomans  in  affliction,  to  the  three  kings 
of  France,  to  all  the  bishops  abbots,  priests,  monks,  dnkes,  comits,  and  the 
army  of  the  Franks.'^  But  thinking  he  had  not  yet  done  enough,  he  wrote  to  ihe 
kini^s  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Franks'?,  a  letter  which  he  pretended  only  to  transmit 
to  tliem  by  the  orders  of  the  a|>ostIe  St.  Peter.    "  It  is  I,"  it  says,  **  Peter,  tlie 

apostle  of  God,  who  take  you  for  my  adopted  sons  ;  believe  it  truly,  you 

axe  dear  to  m^  and  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  speak  to  you  myself,  as  if  I  were 
covered  with  my  own  flesh,  and  still  living  before  you.    It  is  1  who  now  conjure 

and  oblige  yon  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  Moreover,  our  Lady,  the 

mother  of  God,  Mary,  still  a  virgin,  joins  us  in  solicitinj^  urging  admonishing, 
and  commanding  ^on.  At  the  same  tim^  the  thiones  ana  dommions,  and  aH  tm 
arms  of  the  celestial  militJa,  the  martyrs,  the  conftssoi^  of  Christ  and  all  those 
who  please  God,  join  us  to  exort  and  conjnrc  you,  with  urgency,  to  take  pity  on 
that  dty  of  Kome,  wlncli  our  Lord  God  hius  confidetl  to  us,  the  sheej)  of  tlie 
Lord  who  dwell  therein,  and  of  his  holy  church,  which  even  Gotl  has  recom- 
mended tome  .Do  not  fenake  my  Boman  |X}o|ile,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  bes^pap 

rated  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  life.  All  that  you  shall  ask  of  meinretmil 

I  will  grant  you,  or  I  will  at  least  employ  all  my  influence  I  therefore  conjure 

you,  do  not  permit  my  city  of  Rome,  and  the  people  who  dwell  in  it  to  be 
tormented  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  race  of  the  Lombards,  if  you  do  not  wish  that 
your  bo<lies  and  souls  be  tormented  in  the  imextinguishable  fires  of  hell,  by  the 
devil  and  his  pestilential  angels." 

I  know  not  why  the  historians  of  the  chtirch  have  not  admitted  the  authenticity 
of  this  letter,  which  is  no  less  credible  than  several  of  the  miracles  which  have  pre- 
ceded or  feUowed  it;  they  content  themselves  with  justifying  the  pope  for  that 
aadackyns  nupposition,  by  alleging  the  danger  of  the  circumstances,  ajul  tlie  para- 
mount necessity.**^    However,  the  pious  fraud  of  Stephen  had  a  prodigious  effect 

(16)  Epist.  7,  Cod.  Carol.  Scr.  FraM,t,  8»  p.  487.  (17)  EpUt  9,  Cod.  Carol  p.  489. 

(18)  IpiM.  4.  Cod.  Carol,  p.  490.  (19)  Cod.  CaroL  8,  p.  495. 

(20)  Bum.  Am.  Bodw.  t.  9.  p  2SB.  Fleurj,  Hirt.  Eedci.  L  48.  c  17. 
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npon     Itaiki  and  their  king.  Pepin,  omwnbling  a  powerfel  anny,  diraeted  lus 

slqw  tcmiiras  Mount  Cenis,  passing  oj  Chftlons,  Ueneva,  and  St.  Jcan-de-Man- 

rienne.  Astolphns,  ahandoning  the  siogc  of  Rome,  had  liastoned  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  mountains ;  he  had  tbrtiHed  himself  at  tlie  cluses  of  Italy.  They 
were  foroe<^  and  he  was  constrained  to  shut  himself  up  in  Pavia  a  second  time.  H!e 
sostained  a'iiiem^  after  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  reduced  to 
accept  the  coiMUtions  which  Pepin  chose  to  impose  upon  him.  The  king  of  the 
Franks  now  required  concessions  firom  him  more  considerable  than  at  first ;  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  who  were  present 
in  his  camp,  he  insisted  upon  the  towns  of  Kavenna,  Emiliy  Pentapoli,  andf  of  the 
dnchj  of  Kome,  which  he  caoaed  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the  Lombards,  being 
restored  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  sent  his  own 
messengers  into  all  those  cities,  in  order  tliat  they  should  oe  consigned  to  them  ; 
afier  which  these  same  messengers  deposited  the  keys  of  those  cities  at  the  pope's 
feet,  and  they  sent  him  the  ooetages  whom  theynad  csiued  to  be  delivered  up 
by  each.*' 

The  expeditions  of  the  Franks  against  the  Lombards,  and  the  relations  of  Pepin 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  are  the  events  of  this  reign  best  known  to  us ;  e^'cK'sias- 
tical  hi;>tury,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  is  never  without  monuments. 
The  liombazds  as  well  as  the  Fhmks,  had  histraians,  and,  incomplete  as  they 
were,  they  enli^ten  each  other  on  comparing  tliem ;  but  Pepin  luid  at  the  same 
time  important  wars  to  sustain  on  the  other  frontiers,  and  m  these  expeditions 
which  founded  the  monarchy,  we  cannot  discover  the  traces  of  the  nation  and  of 
its  chief. 

Thns  Pepin's  war  Against  the  Soxoiis  has  scarcely  left  a  remembrance.  As 
early  as  the  year  753>  the  Saxons  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  treaties  which 
bad  been  imposed  upon  them  :  the  chroniclers  inform  us  that  Pei)in  crossed  the 
Rhine,  that  ne  ravaged  their  countiy,  burnt  their  >Tllages  and  cro])s,  and  after 
having  carried  off  a  great  many  captives,  imposed  a  more  onerous  tribute  upon 
them  ttian  th^  had  paid  before.**  But  it  appears  that  during  his  reign,  this  is 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Germany,  whilst  he  had  to  sustain  longer  and  mom  impcnrtant  wars  m  the 
South. 

In  the  East,  the  Abassides  had,  in  the  year  750^  succeeded  the  Ommiades  in 
the  di^it^  of  the  Galinhat ;  this  Mras  about  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the 

Carlovingian  house.  Civil  wars  Ijetween  the  Saracens  had  brought  on  that  revo- 
lution which  divided  their  threatened  kingdom.  One  of  its  first  resnhs  was  the 
abandonment  in  which  tiie  Saracens  in  Spain  found  themselves,  separated  Irom 
die  empire  of  the  Cafiphs  and  at  war  with  their  fermer  masters.  Aoderama,  son 
of  Moaviah,  the  last  dest .  ndant  of  the  fiunfly  of  the  Ommiades,  having  landed 
hi  Spain  in  the  month  of  August  755,  assumed  over  that  proA-ince  hereditarv 
riilhts  wliich  the  remainder  of  tlie  Mussel  men  would  not  acknowledt'e  ;  and  in  tlie 
following  ^ear  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  the  kings  of  which  themselves 
took  the  title  of  Emir-el-Moumenym,  (commander  of  the  betiererB,)  of  whidi  the 
Latins  made  that  of  Miramolin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alphonsus  the  catholic,  in  Asturias,  raised  the  monarchy 
of  the  Goths,  and  he  successively  drove  out  the  Saracens  from  Astorgu,  Leon, 
and  Galitia.  A  similar  movement  of  the  christians,  to  shake  oif  the  Musselmaii 
yoke,  was  observed  in  that  part  of  Granl  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens. 
After  tliirty  years  servitude,  tiie  Goths  made  a  stir  to  recover  their  independence. 
All  the  nch  proprietorsy  all  the  men  whose  fathers  had  held  situations  under 


(21)  AoMt.  Bibl.  p.  171.    Frcdcg.  cout.  I.  4,  c.  121,  p.  S.  (1^2)  I'rcUcg.  coot.  c.  118.  f.  1. 
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the  Visit^otliie  kings,  ])ut  tlie  stTOngholds  in  their  possession  in  a  state  of  flefence, 
armed  their  peasautS|  and  assembieu  all  tlicir  means  of  resistance ;  ajid  whiUt  they 
openly  proclaimed  their  hatred  of  those  masters  whom  they  had  so  lon^  obeyed,  the 
Saracens,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Narbon,  the  capital  of  Septimania* 
abandoned  tlie  country ;  but  they  thought  of  preserving  their  sovereiinity  over  the 
whole  province,  if  they  retained  possession  of  tliat  stroii^rhoid.  Pepin  ottered  his 
assistance  to  the  Visigotliic  lords  who  had  already  taken  up  arms  j  the  latter 
thought  of  opposing  the  protection  of  the  Franks  to  the  |K)werB  of  the  kings  of 
Cordova.  Tne  Viaigoth,  Anaemond,  had  caused  hinv  "f  to  be  acknowlod^d  as 
lord  of  the  towns  of  Nimef,  Maguelonne,  Agde,  and  lieziers,  vohmtanly  de- 
clared lilinselt"  a  suhjec  t  ot"  Pepin.  The  latter,  in  return,  caused  the  Franks  to 
attack  the  Mu:»6uhuen  oi  Narbou.'^  His  soldiers  appeared  lor  the  first  timc^  in 
752,  before  that  capital  of  the  Saracens  in  Gaul,  but  their  attacks,  intemipted  hy 
Pepin's  expeditions  in  Lombaidy  and  Saxony,  seemed  to  promise  but  little  saocees. 
The  Franks  had  in  nowise  improved  the  art  of  besief^in<i,  whilst  the  Saracens, 
aided  by  tin*  science  of  the  most  civili^ied  people,  had  united  in  the  defence  of 
Nai'bon  all  that  seemed  necessary  to  render  that  city  impregnable.  Treason,  how- 
evor,  compensated  for  science  and  valor.  The  OhristianB  were  besides  move 
namaraut  in  Narbon  than  the  Mussulmen :  afler  long  battles,  fiitigued  with  a 
ruinous  war,  they  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Visigoths,  their  countrymen, 
who  had  already  submitted  to  the  Franks;  they  caused  Pepin  to  uromise  them  to 
preserve  their  ligius,  laws,  and  jurisdiction;  then  all  at  once  railing  upon  the 
Saracens  who  guarded  their  ramparts,  they  massacfed  them,  and  opened  tne  gates 
to  the  Franks.  War  had  already  lasted  seven  years  around  thdr  walls,  and  Kai^ 
bon  had  for  forty  years  obeyed  the  Mussulmen.'^ 

It  is  thus  Septimania,  including  almost  all  Languedoc,  was  first  united  to  the 
Frendk  mooarchj.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  d  the  Merovhigians  it  had 
obeyed  the  Visigotiu,  and  it  had  oflen  been  deKgnated  under  the  name  of  Spain, 
because  it  was  a  dependency  of  a  Spanish  monarch.  All  tlie  Gothic  or  Roman 
lords  who  Irnl  possessions  in  that  province,  and  who  had  not  been  despoiled  by  the 
Mussulmen,  treated  with  the  Franks  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  Narbon. 
The  counts  of  each  city  w^  confirmed  or  reappointed  b^  the  king ;  ooturidenible 
privOeges  were  granted  to  the  churches,  which  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens  had 
reduc^  to  great  poverty,  and  Langncfloc  conld  from  that  period  found  its  rights 
and  privileges  upon  the  voluntary  treaties  and  reciprocal  services,  by  which  it  had 
joined  itself  to  France. 

But  another,  and  not  lew  important  part  of  the  antient  monarchy  of  the  Visi- 
goth s,  afler  having  been  subdued  by  the  first  Merovingian  kinj^  had  recovered 
its  independence,  and  opnosed  to  the  pretensions  of  Pepin  a  national  jealousy 
much  greater  than  that  wnich  is  excited  by  a  struggle  lor  command.  This  was 
the  duchy  of  Aquitania,  the  capital  of  which  was  Toulouse,  and  it  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire. 

The  origin  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitania,  who  detached  that  vast  province  from 
the  mon^by  of  the  Franks,  and  wliicli  goes  as  far  back  as  Charibert,  brother  of 
Dagobert,  rests  much  less  upon  proof'  tlian  upon  historical  conjectures.*^  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  great  lords  were  of  the  nimily  of  Clovis,  out  it  is  oortain 
that  th^  subjects  were  not,  and  would  not  be  of  the  race  of  the  Fnuiks.  The 
-families  of  the  conquerors  of  tlie  North  had  established  themselves  among  the 
Aquitanians,  or  had  become  extinct,  or  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the 


(2S)  Hist,  da  Lang.  1.  8,  c.  48,  p.  412,  Preuvw,  p.  17,  note  86,  p.  698.  Chron.  Moissaic,  f  5,  p.  68. 
(24)  Hitt.  do  Lnug  I.  8,  c.  54.  p.  415.    Chroo.  Moisuic,  p.  69. 

(C)  A.  cbaxtcr  grauted  U  845  Iq  ths  moDUteiy  id  Akoa;  ooie  88,  il'HMt.  da  Lug.  L  688. 
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rest  of  the  population.  That  remainder  was  lioinaii  or  Gallic  by  name,  and 
perhaps  by  origin.  It  bad  preserved  the  langua^  of  Bome^  but  not  wMumt  cor- 
rupting It;  and  several  of  the  arts  of  an  antient  civilization,  habits  more  effeminate, 

and  a  disposition  less  warlik*'  thnn  that  of  tlie  Germanic  people ;  several  centuries 
yet  elapsed  before  that  difference  in  valour  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  Aqui- 
tanisns,  who  thought  themselves  civilized,  detested  tlie  Franks  as  barbarians. 
Tbe  rev^dntion  which,  had  exalted  the  Carlovingians,  and  had  somnrnded  them  by 
Austrasiaii  soldiers,  had  ^ven  a  still  greater  Germanic  chanoter  to  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks ;  it  had  at  the  same  time  redoubled  the  aversion  of  the  Aquita- 
nians,  and  the  preference  which  all  the  counts,  all  the  rich  proprietors,  and  the 
lords  on  tbe  south  of  the  Loire,  gave  to  Waifre  or  Guaifer,  duke  of  Aquitania, 
and  grandson  of  Eudes,  over  Pepin. 

Waifre  or  Guaifer,  liad,  like  his  father  Hunald  and  his  grandfather  Eudes, 
always  looked  upon  the  house  of  Pepin  with  suspicion ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
foment  dissensions  in  it,  and  he  had  ottered  a  refu^  in  his  states  to  Grifo,  the 
youngert  of  Cbirles  Martd's  sons^  when  his  brouier  Pepin  had  stripped  him 
of  his  heritage.  But  in  753,  Grifo,  (  11  cl  no  doubt  by  king  Astolphns,  baa  quitted 
T  I  lit, 11  f  tfi  repair  into  Italy,  where  hr  h.np'.d  to  find  more  poworfnl  assistance 
aiuoii^^  the  Lombards.  On  his  passage  tiirougli  Maurienne  he  was  sur])ri8ed  upon 
the  banks  ot  the  Arche  by  two  counts,  vassals  of  Pepin,  who  murdered  him.** 
The  king  of  the  Franks,  relieved  fiom  the  anxiety  which  his  brother  gave  him, 
did  hasten  to  show  his  resentment  to  the  duke  of  tlie  Aquitanians  ;  he  waited  for 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Italv,  but  when  lie  fr!*  himself  at  liberty,  he  accused 
Guaifer,  in  760,  of  haA-ing  usurped  the  revenues  of  several  cluirches  of  France 
and  Septimania :  he  tlius  interested  tlie  clergy  in  his  quarrel,  whose  favor  he 
always  oonrted.  He  therefine  inibrmed  the  assembly  of  toe  Fidd  of  May,  where 
the  prelates  sat  amon^  the  Frankish  warriors,  that  his  ambassadors  had  sum- 
mom  d  (juaifer  to  receive  into  the  churches  of  France  and  of  Septimania,  situated 
in  Aquitania,  royal  judges  and  exactors,  whom,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  refused  to 
admit ;  to  pay  to  the  king  compensation  for  all  the  Visigoths  whom  he  himself,  or 
his  subjects,  nad  illegally  killea ;  finally,  to  give  up  all  fugitives  and  slaves  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom,  who  had  been  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Aquitania.  Guaifer  had 
refused  to  yield  to  these  three  condition",  nnd  the  a5;seTnbly)  partaking  of  theJdn^s 
resentment,  Glared  war  with  the  duke  oi  Aquitania.^ 

^e  Aqnitanian  war  lasted  nine  yesiSy  from  760  to  768,  and  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  frightful  devastations.  The  two  captains  did  not  seek  an  opportunity  of 
terminating  this  quaiTcl  by  a  pitched  battle ;  they  rather  sought  to  compel  each 
other  to  lay  down  their  arms,  by  the  destruction  of  their  harvests,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  peasants  and  slaves  by  whom  they  cultivated  their  lands.  In  760  and  761, 
Pepin  consumed  by  fire  the  whole  of  Bern  and  Anvergnc ;  bnt  in  the  same  years 
Guaifer,  with  the  counts  of  Ao  v  i  ine  andBonrges,  penetrated  into  Borgondy  as 
far  as  Antun  arid  Clirilons,  the  suburbs  of  which  no  hnmed ;  he  returned  the 
Fninks  ravage  for  ravage,  mtuI  h**  lefV  the  provinci-  in  desolation.  Both  the  chie&y 
after  having  seized  all  the  iKxrty  they  could  take  and  destroyed  the  rest  by  fire, 
never  thinking  of  remaining  in  the  country  and  defending  their  conquests,  retitea 
fiir  behind  tiie  Ijoire,  whidi  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  and  neither 
took  any  measures  to  seciu^  his  own  territory.*^  Pepin,  however,  in  the  year  762, 
made  liitnsell'  master,  afler  a  siege,  of  the  city  of  Bourges  and  of  the  castle  of 
Thouars  ;  he  repaired  its  fortifications,  took  hostages,  and  lefl  a  few  counts  to  pre- 
serve bis  conquests  and  to  govern  them  during  his  absence.  The  year  768  was 
devoted  by  Pepin  to  the  destmction  of  Limonsin :  his  piety  did  not  prevent  btm 

^OS)  Fredeg.  cont.  c.  1 18,  p.  2.  (26)  Ibid.  c.  1..'4,  p.  4.  ^27;   bid.  c.  120.  p.  5. 
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unng  fdl  tlie  rights  of  war  against  dunehes  m  wdl  as  against  knights.  "  Afler 
liaving  held,"  says  our  old  historian,  "  his  Field  of  May  near  Nevers,  with  his 
Franks  and  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  he  crossed  the  T^oiro  to  enter  into  Aqni- 
tania,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Liinoges,  devastating  the  country,  and  causing  all 
the  pablic  towns  submitted  to  the  (^minion  of  Guaifer,  to  be  burnt.  HaTing 
lavaged  all  that  province,  and  plunderod  a  great  number  of  convents,  he  adTanoed 
as  far  as  Issoudun,  destroying  that  part  of  Aquitania  where  there  ai*e  most  \ino- 
yards;  for  throughout  Aquitania,  the  churches  as  well  as  the  oon  vents,  the  rich  and 
thcpoor,  have  their  wines  from  that  district,  which  he  entirely  destroyed.^ 

repia  oontinned  several  yean  destroying  a  conntry  which  it  seemed  he  oonld 
not  conquer :  one  would  have  thought  that  iiatredy  and  not  policy,  made  him  take 
up  arms ;  he  rejected  all  tlie  overtures  of  peace  which  were  iv.nfh:-  to  Iiini  by 
Guaifer,  and  lie  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  less  tlian  the  ab^dlnte 
ruin  of  his  rival.  The  duke  of  Aquitania,  exhausted  by  tliis  cruel  maiuier  oi 
waging  war,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  defence  of  his  lar|^  cities,  and  to  raze 
the  walls,  so  tltat  they  might  not  sen'e  his  enemy ;  with  tne  soldiers  who  had 
remained  the  most  devoted  to  liini,  he  n  tiri  !  into  the  stronrr  rnstles  which  his 
prcfleccssors  had  !)uilt  upon  the  wildest  mountains  ;  in  these  retreats  there  was 
but  a  very  small  number  of  inhabitants,  so  that  the  ganison  did  not,  as  in  small 
towns,  ran  the  risk  of  being  dictated  to  by  the  burghers.  Pepin,  profittin^  by  this 
abandonment^  made  himself  successively  master  of  the  cities  of  Poitiers,  Ldinoges^ 
Sftintes,  Pcrigueux,  and  Ancrouleme.  The  cotmts  of  Berri  and  of  Auvergne,  and 
the  Basques  or  Gascons,  iiad  r^xen  Gtiaifer  proofs  of  their  fidelity.  The  former 
was  obli^d  to  submit,  the  latter  perished  in  a  battle,  the  Basques  were  conquered 
seveml  tunes.  In  767,  f&r  the  first  time,  Pepin  establidied  his  winter  quarters  on 
the  souUi  of  the  Loire,  at  BomgeSf  were  he  sojourned  with  his  army.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year  Remistan,  Guaifer*s  undo,  Hid  his  bravest 
captain,  feU  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  hung  by  tiic  orders  ot  Pepin.  Finally, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  768,  Guaifer  was  assassinated  in  Perigord  bjp-his  own  satcl> 
lites,  whom  Pepin  had  bribed,  and  the  great  duchy  of  Aqnitania  was  united  to  the 
crown.'® 

Whilst  Pepin  pursued  the  war  in  Aquitania,  he  continued  with  the  court  of 
Kome,  that  menaij  ooneraondence  which  at  the  same  time  served  lus  religious 
and  pcJitiGal  views.  The  letten  whidi  he  addressed  to  the  popes  have  been  yn- 
served,  and  we  are  at  this  period  so  destitute  of  historians,  that  those  letters  are 

perhaps  the  contemporaneous  WTitings  which  best  acquaint  ns  with  the  period  and 
the  men.  Astolphus,  kin<4  of  the  Lombards,  died  in  756,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
whilst  hunting,  one  year  after  having  si^ed  the  peace  which  Pepin  had  imposed 
npcm  him,  and  having  fidfilled  the  conditions  towards  the  church.  Pope  Stephen  H. 
save  an  account  of  that  event  to  the  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  language  which 
tne  court  of  Rome  oftcncst  tised  in  speaking  of  its  enemies.  "  That  tyrant,"  said 
the  ])ope,  "  that  partisan  of  tlie  devil,  Astolphus,  the  devourer  of  the  blood  of 
cluibtiuns,  that  acstroyer  ot  the  churches  of  God,  struck  bythe  wrath  of  divine 
vengeance,  has  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  o(  hdl.  The  Lombards  have 
chos^  Desiderius  or  IHdier,  for  their  Idag,  a  peacelul  man,  who  has  promised, 
upon  oath,  to  restore  to  St.  Peter  the  remainder  of  the  towns  which  we  claim, 
namely,  Faeniia,  Imola,  Ferrara,  and  their  territories ;  the  salt  pits  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  Osimo,  Ancona,  Himuma,  and  even  the  city  of  Bologna  with  its  district,''^ 

(28)  Ppedeg.  cont.  c.  130,  p.  7. 

(29)  Fredeg.  cont.  c.  134,  135,  p.  B.  Hist,  dn  Long.  1.  8,  c  78,  p.  425.  All  the  Frankmh  aaoids  anited 
involiiiiic  5  of  D.  Bouquet,  p.  13,  17,  35,  03,  00,  ete,  «ol  weduU  ao  longer  (^note  tlmi  Mfuitclj,  mUcm 
tSuy  contain  lacU  which  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  others. 

(30)  Ck>dex  CuroUoitt,  ^irt.  8,  Script.  Franc  t.  5.  p.  499. 
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But  the  aoqniai^nu  whkh  the  holy  Mm  had  iiiad%  only  sti^  to  inci^ase  his 
aml/ition  of  extending  his  frontiers. 

But  Stephen  II.  dietl  24th  of  April,  757,  a  few  niontlis  after  Astolphus.  His 
brother  Paul  I.  succee<Ied  him,""  aud  the  latter  was  not  !(»ng  in  renewing  the 
complaints  against  Didier  which  Stephen  had  so  often  made  a^unst  Astolphus. 
He  accused  him  of  haying  ravaged  Pentapole,  of  having  oondndea  an  alUanoe  with 
the  Grecian  emperor  to  recover  Ravenna,  and  he  cautioned  Pepm  not  to  believe 
other  letters  which  he  had  also  written,  and  hy  which  ho  asked  him  to  cause  all  tho 
Lombardiaii  slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  latter,  said  he,  were  but  a  feint  to 
which  he  had  recourse  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  Fnuice.  in  fact,  we 
have  a  letter  in  onr  postearion  written  Ij  Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  the  same  dajin  'mud^ 
in  apeaktng  of  the  king  of  the  Lombaiw*  he  no  longer  calk  him  the  impmu  and 
cruel  king  Didier,  but  his  beloved  ion,  the  most  excellent  king,  who  repaired  in  all 
humility  to  the  leet  of  t/te  prince  of  the  A  postles^*  But  until  the  death  of  Paul 
L,  which  only  took  place  28th  June,  767,  Pepin  was  too  much  occupied  in  Gaul, 
and  especially  with  the  war  of  Aquitania,  to  re-conduct  an  army  into  Lombaidy, 
so  he  contented  himself  with  senoing  commissioners  to  Rome,  wfio  determined  the 
ravages  caused  bv  the  Lombards,  and  obtained  a  roTn]>onsatioii  for  them.** 

Those  popesy  whom  the  Franks  at  that  period  looked  upon  as  the  oracles  of  the 
divinity,  whose  mden  tfa^  leoored  with  so  mndi  respect,  and  for  the  love  of  whom 
they  had  annihilated  public  ri^ht,  by  despoiling  with  ec^ual  iniustice  the  Gteeika 
and  the  Lombards  of  the  pro\  inces  which  belonged  to  the  one  oy  inheritance,  and 
to  the  other  by  conquest ;  those  popes  did  not  inspire  their  nei<^h hours,  the  Italians, 
with  the  same  veneration,  and  the  God  of  Gaul  was  raised  upon  his  altar,  or 
thrown  down  by  the  iacti^  of  ihe  dty  of  Bome^  or  of  the  neighbouring  prorinoes. 
These  fiictions  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us ;  we  only  penseive  that  one  was 
Roman,  and  the  other  Lombardian  :  that  at  the  head  of  the  former  was  the  duke 
of  Nepi,  wlio,  by  forr-e  of  arms,  caused  his  brother  Constantine  to  be  elected  pope 
towards  the  end  oi  June,  7u7,  of  whom  we  have  in  the  Caroliniw  code,  two  letters 
addressed  to  Pepm;  at  the  hcMd  of  the  latter  was  the  dnkeof  Spoleto,  who,imder 
the  infinence  of  king  Didier,  took  possession  of  Rome  on  the  28th  of  July,  768  ; 
caused  pope  ConstaiitIne*s  eye<?  to  be  put  out,  and  instituted  Stephen  IIL  in  his 
stead.  It  is  remarkaMc  enough  that  the  church,  during  all  that  century,  being  the 
declared  enemy  of  tiie  Lombards,  should  have,  however,  a  pope  elected  by  the 
Lomhaida,  who,  only  because  victorioua,  was  considered  orthodox ;  whilst  the 
Roman  Constantine  bears  the  epithets  of  schismatic  and  anti-pope.    In  the 
oves  of  occlesiastical  writers,  that  aecision  of  fortune  after  Constantine  had  been 
thirteen  months  at  the  head  of  the  Koman  church,  has  justified  his  punishment; 
they  relate  it  without  horror,  although  that  nnftrtmiat^  from  the  hands  of  whom 
tiie  pope^  his  sneoessor,  and  all  the  blsho|»  who  sentenced  him,  had  received  the 
communion,  had  experienced  torments  which  ought  to  have  been  spared  the 
greatest  criminals.    His  brot}u>rs  had  already  died  l)y  the  hands  of  the  people. 
His  grand  vicar,  bishop  Theodora  whose  eyes  and  tongue  bad  been  plucked  out^ 
had  been  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  where  he  was  lAarved  to  oealh.  Pope 
-Constantino  whose  erjres  thepopulaco  had  plndtedout,  was  then  brought  before 
the  court  of  pope  Stephen  III.  and  his  bishops  assembled  in  council.  Constantine, 
.  prostrate  on  the  ground,  ack!iow]fHl(jo(l  that  he  wa-s  unworthy  of  the  sovereimi 
pontificate ;  be  asserted  that  tliey  had  used  violence  to  make  him  accept  it,  and  he 

:  eabmittod  to  whatever  ponishment  they  might  inflict  upon  him.  As  these  answers 

:  did  not  take  sufficient  hold  on  him,  thev  pnt  off  his  examinatioii  nntil  the  nest  day. 

^  In  that  second  sitting  Constantine  ^endeavoured  to  justify  himsdf     relating  ine 


CoOe*  Urol.  £p.  13  ct  22,  p.  500.       (St)  IMLII  tl      p.  50«.«.         (88)  Ibid.  »1,  ^  8S1. 
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numerous  examples  of  lajTmen,  who,  like  himself,  had  received  every  order  on  the 
same  day,  and  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate  as  rapidly  as  himself.  Then  the 
prelates  assembled  in  council,  and  presided  over  by  the  pope,  Avere  not  ashamed 
of  forgetting  their  capacity  of  judges,  <^  throwing  tfaemmTes  upon  Gonstantiney 
and  slapping,  witli  their  own  hands,  the  head  of  the  blind  old  man  whom  a  few 
dnys  before  they  had  adored  ;  from  whom  several  had  received  the  dirniities  with 
%\hich  thev  were  invested,  and  from  whom  all  had  received  the  communion.** 
Caidinal  iiaronius  only  remarks  that  this  unusual  severity  was  doubtlessly  to  avoid 
tile  repetition  of  BO  great  a  acandal. 

The  new  pope,  Stephen  m.^  hastened  to  write  to  Pepin  to  give  him  an  account 
of  that  revolution,  nna  secnro  his  protection.  But  Sergius,  his  second  canon,  whom 
he  sent  to  France,  did  not  arrive  there  until  after  Pepin  had  ceased  to  exist.  A 
hundred  days  only  after  the  death  of  Ida  antagonist,  Gnaifer,  duke  of  Aquitania, 
the  king  of  the  Franks,  had  been  attacked  witli  dropsy,  at  Siiintes.  He  vainly 
caused  himself  to  be  taken  first  to  the  tomb  of  St.  ^llirtin,  at  Tours,  then  to  that 
of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  to  obtain  their  interees.sion  in  his  favour ;  in  vain  he 
distributed  abundant  ahus  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  the  monks,  in  the  hope  of 
hdng  rewarded  by  a  miracle ;  he  at  last  felt  tnat  death  was  approaching ;  he  then 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloraan,  he  then  expired 
the  18th,  or  according  to  some,  the  21th  of  September,  768.** 

After  havinf]^  reiniied  eleven  years  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  sixteen  years  as 
king,  Pepin  disappears  from  our  eyes,  without  leaving  any  clear  iiiipi-essioa  on  our 
memory.  During  his  reign,  France  was  absolutely  without  historians.  We  have 
collected,  to  enlighten  that  period^  fifteen  or  axlecn  chronicles,  all  anonymous,  all 
so  laconic  as  rarely  to  afford  more  than  two  or  three  lines  each  year.  By  their 
means  we  can  assi^  with  sufficient  precision  the  dates  of  events ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  theu*  causes,  or  their  nature.  These  chronicles  are  all  written  with 
a  SMitiment  of  obedience  and  respect  for  the  existing  power,  but  with  snch  an 
absence  of  emotion  and  wannth,  that  good  and  bad,  virtue  and  crime,  seem 
absolutely  indifierent  to  their  authors.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  in  any  of  them 
a  sign  of  regret  for  the  Merovingian  race,  of  repuguance  at  tlie  usurpation  of 
Pepin,  or  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  monarch.  Generally  the  monks  who  appear 
to  nave  composed  them,  seem  to  have  copied  each  other  with  exact  minuteness. 
However,  the  difTerent  versions  have  been  collected  and  compared,  to  see  if,  by 
chance,  a  word  has  escaped  any  oi'  the  authon?,  an  ailjcctive  added  to  a  phrase 
would  throw  an  additional  light  upon  any  event  or  character.  In  those  chronicles 
both  the  nation  and  the  king  disappear ;  we  do  not  better  distinguish  what  was  the 
Field  of  Mars  or  of  May,  what  were  the  grand^s,  the  prelates,  the  soldiers,  the 
entire  people  of  the  Franks,  than  those  who  were  tlie  princes.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  supply  by  conjecture  the  silence  of  our  rr"ides  ;  for  tlie  manner  of  distin^islun^^ 
periods  of  which  we  know  nothing  forms  a  pait  of  historical  truth  which  it  is 
essential  to  understand. 

The  lefjends  themselves  offiar  us  less  means  of  knowing  the  reign  of  P^in, 
than  for  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  number  of  saints  diminislied;  St,  Boniface, 
bishop  of  Mayence,  and  St.  Othmar,  abbot  of  St.  Grail,  are  the  only  contemporaries 
whose  history  appears  to  have  any  autlienticity.  The  former  perished  in  755,  among 
the  Frisians,  wiiom  ho  wanted  to  convert ;  the  latter  was  a  vicdm  in  761,  to  the 
persecution  of  his  superior,  the  bishop  of  Constance.^  But  miracles  did  not 
diminish  v^nth  the  number  of  su'nts;  those  which  were  related  of  them  in  their  life 

(34)  Aoiut.  Bibliotk  viU  Stephani  IV.,  p.  174,  ll'y.    Hurou.  Ami7Eccles.  aiiu.  768,' 769^ 

(35)  F«dcg.  cont.  c.  186^  lt7,  p.  «.  9. 

(M)  Anitii  Ecclw.  Baron,  ana.  786,  769,  p.  288,  245.  t  9.  A'ita  Sancti  Boniface  a  Willibaldo  rrebyst. 
p.  494.  VHa  Smdi  Otiunori  abbat  in  tctis  98.  or^.  BencJict.  p.  1 1,  wccul  3,  p.  155.  Pagi  critica  in  An- 
mln.  LZti  9-lS,  p.  297. 
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tijue,  were  very  few  in  compansoii  with  those  that  were  expected  txoiu  tlieir  ashes 
after  thdr  death.  Both  seemed  to  have  no  other  end  than  protecting  thdr  jniis- 

diction  or  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  advantages  of  the  clerg>'. 

The  pope  hid  irranteu  Pc'[)ui  tlie  ri^ht  of  retayiing  some  of  the  church  property 
for  an  annual  quit  rent.  The  court  of  Rome,  wnicli  tlien  needed  protection, 
settled  in  tliis  manner  the  less  imp<jrtunt  interestii ;  hut  tiie  saints,  ur  tlie  curates  of 
their  churches  who  made  them  speak,  ap]>eared  to  have  heai  less  patient.  Pepin 
was  desirous  of  recovering,  by  virtue  of  the  concession  of  Rome,  the  Anislac 
property  of  the  bishopric  of  Loudun,  wliich  St.  Ri  ini  had  given  to  the  church  of 
the  virion  :  for  that  purpose  he  went  to  sleep  at  the  castle,  but  whilst  he  was  asleep 
St.  Rewi,  according  to  nis  biographer,  approached,  and  said  to  him,  "  What  doest 
thoD  here?  why  didst  thou  entor  this  house,  which  a  more  devout  man  than  thou 
gavedst  me,  and  which  I  gave  in  my  turn  to  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God  ?* 
At  the  same  time  he  struck  him  so  rudely  with  his  rod  that  the  hniises  remained 
a  long  time  upon  the  body  of  the  monarch.  St.  Remi  disappeared,  but  Pepin  was 
atta(£ed  a  violent  fever,  which  never  qnitted  him,  even  aner  he  had  renounced 
the  aoqaisition  of  Anisiac.  ''It  is  tliuV  a  1 1^  Baruninsy that  God  desired  to 
correct  his  son,  because  he  loved  hiui.  Such  a  punishment  would  not  have  fallen 
upon  an  oh<^tinate  and  saeriligious  man ;  for  God,  like  a  good  father,  only  uses  the 
rod  to  liis  children."*'' 

The  invasion  of  the  Lombards  had  induced  pone  Paul  to  remove  into  Rom^ 
to  the  church  of  St  SQvester,  the  bo^es  of  the  martyrs  which  had  been 
before  deposited  in  open  jdaces  ;  this  removal,  ronducte<l  \\  ith  ixroat  pomp  in  761, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  a  provincial  coiuicil  assend>]ed  at  Home,'"  ga\e  fresh 
ardoui-  to  the  worship  of  relics.  The  churidies  of  France  and  Gennauy  demanded 
fiom  Bmne  the  bodies  of  the  saints  with  which  they  were  desirous  of  ornamenting 
tiieh:  sanctuaries.  Chrodogang,  bishop  of  Mctz,  went  himself,  in  764,  into  Italy, 
to  make  this  pious  gathering,  and  tlie  chronicles  of  the  cities  and  monasteries,  just 
like  the  lives  of  the  saints  constantly  show  us  France  occupied  at  that  period  with 
the  processions  by  which  they  received  those  objects  of  a  new  worship.^  Some 
of  those  l^i^ds  moation  Pepin ;  they  show  him  as  being  always  animated  by  a 
religious  zeal  worthy  of  him  who  tranferred  to  the  bishops  almost  all  tlic  legisla- 
tive auth'm'ty,  and  engaged  in  so  many  wai-s  by  the  ndvice  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Austremon,  Pepin,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
clad  in  purple,  accompanied  by  all  his  courtiers  in  holiday  garments,  marched 
before  the  ark  which  bore  the  relics  to  a  convent  of  Auveigne;  and  like  another 
David,  alternately  danced  before  that  ark,  or  supported  the  weight  of  it  upon  his 
shoulders.**^  In  the  removal  of  the  relicts  of  St.  Gcnnnin,  bishop  of  Paris,  at 
which  Pepin  assisted  in  754,  sacred  historians  assert  that  neither  the  bishop  or  the 
monks  could  ever  raise  the  coffin  which  was  to  be  removed,  until  Pe|»in  had 
<n'auted  to  the  convent  of  the  saint,  liis  oonntry-'hoase  of  Palaiseau,  which  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood.^'  It  did  not  seem  necessan'  to  have  recourse  to 
th«*se  gross  artifices  to  induce  Pepin  to  enrich  the  church.  All  that  we  know  of 
him  shows  that  he  was  himself  sumciently  disposed  to  do  it  j  nineteen  diplomas  of 
Una  king  which  have  been  pressed,  have  all  for  their  object  the  granting  of 
lands  or  immunities  to  different  convents,  especially  to  that  of  St.  Denis;*'  and 
the  first  of  the  Cariovingian  kings,  whatever  doubt  wc  mijxht  othcnvise  have 
rt'siK'ctintr  his  policy  or  his  character,  can  never  appear  to  our  eyes  but  as  a  zealous 
servant  uud  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  church.  

.  |ir^         Ansa  lodeft.  780,  t.  9,  p.  847.  Uinemarw  de  vita  «t  ultMuIv  St  IknjgiL  t  B,  ^ 

(8^)  Bdron.  Aiiii.  7(^1.  t.  9,  p.  248.  Ftgi  «it.  761,  i  h  P-  -^IS- 
.■-  ilaruu.  Ami-  ?<iA,  t.  'J,  p.  266.   Piigl  crit.  i  \  *tt  2.  p.  318. 

■y    \4I0)  Staanik  8t  Auatrem  iui  translatio.  U  5.  p.  43S. 

i(4l)  TiBMlatio  ^t.  Of  muuii.  Acta  SS.  Beoed.  ord.  p.  II,  UK.  8,  p.  04.   Scr.  Fmnc.  p.  426. 
(4S^  DipkaiAta  Tippiut  regis,  t.  5.  p.  697-711. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BEGINNING    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    CUAKLEM  AGNE^    UNTIL    HIS    VICTORY  AT 
BUCKHOLZ,  AND  CONQUEST  OF  SAXONY. — 768-789. 

« 

We  an-u  e,  at  length,  at  a  period  iUnstrated  by  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
which  France  produceil  in  the  middle  apos^y  by  a  moruirch  whoso  victories  changed 
the  ff\re  of  Europe,  and  gave  to  his  nation  a  j)reponderance  which  it  had  never 
attained  in  the  three  j)receding  centuries,  wliich  it  did  not  recover  in  the  ten 
oentories  whidi  haTe  nnoe  dapaed,  undl  the  times  which  we  onnelves  have  seen. 
Charlemagne,  daitned  by  llie  church  as  a  sain^  by  the  French  as  their  greatest 
king,  by  the  Germans  as  their  fellow  conntrjnnan,  by  the  Italians  as  their  emperor, 
became  in  some  wise  the  head  of  all  modeni  histories  ;  he  is  tlic  author  of  a  new 
order  of  thincs,  which,  in  more  than  one  respect,  are  preserved  to  this  day. 

The  capiti£une8  puUished  by  Charlemagne,  and  the  different  bodies  of  laws  of 
the  Germanic  pmpl^  which  he  took  care  to  collect  and  sanction,  assign  him 
a  distinguished  place  among  legislators.  Literature  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
foundation  of  numcrou55  schools ;  the  national  poetry  of  the  Franks,  which  was 
scarcely  more  than  warlike  liongs,  was  collected  by  lus  orders ;  even'  thing  seems 
to  commence  with  him,  and  historical  monuments,  so  scarce  daring  the  fint  half  of 
the  middle  ages,  cast  upon  his  reign  a  light  much  more  vivid  than  upon  the  times 
which  preccaed,  and  those  which  followed  it.  A  contemporanoona  lu'storian 
admitted  at  his  court  and  close  to  his  person,  has  left  us  a  portraiture  of  his 
character  and  a  summary  of  his  reign  ;  it  is  confined  to  a  few  pages,  it  is  true ; 
hut  those  pages  are  written  with  feeling  and  judgment.  Chronology  made  at  the 
same  time,  important  progress,  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  vulgar  era, 
which  was  not  in  use  before  him.  And  the  same  chronicles  which  embraced  in 
one  or  two  lines  every  year  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  devote  at  least  a  quarter 
or  half  a  ibIio  page  to  every  year  of  the  reign  of  Chariema^ie.  The  series  of 
events  at  that  }K>riod  is  therefore  saffidttitiy  known.  We  can  fi>rm  to  ourselves  a 
sufficiently  just  idea  of  their  causes  and  concatination.  There  cxist.s,  it  is  tnie, 
much  obscurity  on  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  people,  on  the  priv:ito  condition 
of  the  citizens ;  we  represent  to  ourselves  so  buUiy,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
of  sodety,  at  a  distance  of  ten  centnries  behind  us,  the  more  so  liiat  one  half  of 
those  ten  centuries  is  enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  that  the  historical  ficts  thanselves 
which  we  think  to  be  best  1-iiown,  constantly  give  rise  to  illusion  or  error. 

Charles  did  not  immediately  succci-d  to  all  tlie  states  which  his  father  had 
governed.  lie  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Pepin,  and  might  be  then  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  the  age  of  Carloman,  his  brother,  is  onoertain.  Pepin, 
destroiis  no  doubt  of  socoring  we  froits  of  his  own  usurpation,  had  hastened,  as 
early  as  the  year  754,  to  cause  than  to  bo  crowned  by  pope  Stephen  11.  They 
bore  trom  that  period  the  title  of  kings  ;  they  besides  added  to  it  that  of  Roman 
patricians,  for  wliich  they  were  indebted  to  a  coucession  of  Stephen,  thoi^h  the 
pope  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  that  imperial  dignity.  Pepin,  on  dving,  called  his 
two  sons  to  succeed  him,  and  he  divided  between  them  the  monarcny  of  which  he 
had  rendered  himself  master.  With  that  intentii  ii  he  hnd  assembled  at  St.  Denis 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  all  the  grandees  ol  the  state.  The  dukes  and  the 
Prankish  counts  were  to  be  seen  with  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  cities ;  all  were 
consulted,  and  |^ve  their  consent  to  the  division  which  was  conduded ;  doubtless 
they  confirmed  it  also  fay  their  oaths.  Like  his  predecesson^  Pepin  did  not  seek 
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to  ^ve  to  the  states  of  his  two  sons  a  consistaiicy  which  would  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  placed  them  lorif^itiulinally,  so  that 
each  prince  unitccJ  in  his  (lominions  the  advantages  of  tlie  climato  of  tlio  north 
with  the  enjovraents  of  the  climate  of  tlie  south.  The  west  was  assigned  to 
Charles,  and  the  east  to  Carloman.  The  kingdom  of  the  former  extended  from 
Frisia  to  the  P}Tenees,  through  a  part  of  Austrasia,  Nenstriay  and  Aquitania ;  that 
of  the  latter  from  Suabia  and  tlie  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  included  Alsace 
and  Helvetia,  BurG^infly  and  Provencp.'  That  division  harm^  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  two  brothers  were  crowned  tlic  same  day  in  tJie 
midst  of  tbeir  vassals,  who  acknowledged  them  for  kin|^  on  Sunday  the  9th  of 
October,  768 ;  Ohailes  at  Noyon,  and  Carloman  Sdssons.^ 

The  inequality  of  the  dl\  ision  between  the  sons,  which  has  to  this  day  re- 
mruiied  in  our  manners  as  a  consequence  of  the  feudal  system,  and  which  is  so 
dear  to  those  who  caU  themselves  the  champions  of  antient  customs,  was  contrary 
both  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  conquerors  of  the  North  who  founded 
that  system.  They  could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons  to  another, 
and  make  the  younsrer  dejiendent  on  the  (Advr.  As  they  conf()un(l('d  on  every 
occasion  the  rights  of  ])roperty  witli  those  of  sovereignty,  they  cxtcndod,  even  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  that  system  of  equal  division,  which  was  just  and 
advantageous  when  it  was  resorted  to  in  the  [)atrimony  of  an  individual,  hut 
absurd  and  outrageous  to  the  peof)le  when  it  was  extended  to  royalty  ;  for  it  IS  a 
raagi^tracy  instituted  for  tlie  irood  of  those  who  nre  subjects.  'Die  fntrd  ennee- 
quences  of  a  tUvision  of  sovereign  authority  between  the  sons  ol'  a  king,  only 
succeeded  in  disgusting  the  Franks  with  that  dangerous  practice  after  four  or  five 
centur^  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars,  but  when  tlu  y  renounced  it  in  tbeir  kings, 
as  tlio  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  property  continued  to  be  confounded  in  their 
eves,  they  also  renounced  it  in  their  feudntorie''.  who  were  Httle  sovercitrn?',  then  in 
the  squbearchy.  The  same  metlioil  was  followed  by  the  otiier  barbarians,  ;uid  tlie 
law  <a  primogeniture,  applied  to  the  succesion  of  simple  citizras,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  tlie  consetpence  of  tlie  troubles  caused  in  the  State  by  the  call  of  all  the 
son*!  of  a  Mcro^^ngian  or  Carlovinginn  klnn  to  the  crown. 

'riu'sc  troubles  were,  in  fact,  the  first  consequence  of  the  division  regulated  by 
I'epui,  and  Charles  shows  liimsclf  to  us  as  a  bad  brother  before  he  makes  himself 
known  as  a  legislator  or  a  warrior.  The  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
Frankish  princes,  which  only  showed  itself  in  bitter  words  and  measures  whieii 
disclose  their  mistrust,  was,  we  are  assinred,  aggravated  by  the  lordn  of  their  court 
who  expected  to  profit  by  their  discord.  Each  of  them  commenced  his  reign  by 
a  journey  round  his  states ;  Charles  celebrated  the  festivities  of  Christmas  at  Aix- 
]»<]lbapelle,  those  of  Easter  at  liouen ;  but  whilst  the  two  brotliers  wa»  travel^ 
]in&  the  Aquitanians  flattered  tlienisolvcs  of  profitting  by  their  disunion.^ 

The  Inst  nuke  of  Afiuitania,  Guaifer,  had  been  asFassinnted  a  few  months  bef  n'o 
Pepin's  death;  the  province  wliicli  he  had  governed  was  submitted  to  and  divided 
between  Charles  and  his  brother.  The  Gascons,  the  most  warlike  people  of  that 
province,  had  acknowledged  a  new  duke,  who  had  been  given  to  them  by  Charles  ; 
this  was  Loup,  son  of  tliat  Ilatton,*  whose  eyes  IIunoL  i,  duke  of  Aquitania,  an(l 
father  of  Guaifer,  luid  caused  to  bo  plucked  out  before  throiiN'ing  him,  in  745,  into 
a  convent  in  the  isle  of  Khe,  to  devote  liimsclf  to  repentance.  Loup  thus  miited, 
in  the  eyes  of  Charles,  the  advantages  of  an  illustrious  birth,  and  being  dear  to  the 
Aquitanians,  with  those  of  a  very  &dded  enmity  a^iinst  Ghiaifcr  and  all  his  race. 

(1)  Capitl.  reg.  Tnate.  1 1.  p.  187.  188. 

(2)  Ta-i  trit.  (  hi.  rum.  768,  ^  0,  p.  329.  .Ann.  Mrton*.  p.  319.  (^)  T-i'uh.  .\iin.  nnn.  76S,  p.  200. 
*  Micheiet  says  he  was  son  of  Giuufer,  ond  that  bismoudi  conl'outids  him  «i(b  miollicr  Ljup,  snn  of  Hsttun. 
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However  the  ikther  of  the  latter,  Hunold,  having  learnedi  after  twenty-five  years 
of  sechi«ion  in  n  convent,  tlic  desolation  of  his  fiunily  and  the  niin  of  his  country, 
thought  Jiimseif  dispensed  fiorn  his  monastic  vows,  for  the  more  inipt^rioud  duty  of 
vengeance.  He  even  recalled  his  wife  to  him ;  he  rc-appcared  in  Aquitania,  and 
he  was  soon  seconded  hj  tJ\  the  counts  and  knights  or  the  country,  who  looked 
upon  the  Franks  as  strangers  and  barbarians,  whose  huignage  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  whose  coarseness  they  des[)i.sed/ 

Cbiarlefiy  informed  of  the  revolt  of  the.  Aquitanians.  assembled  his  army  and 
marched  to  subjugate  them.  He  mviled  his  Dfolher,  (Moman,  to  join  him ;  and 
the  two  princes,  with  their  two  aimies,  having  cnMsed  the  Loire^  met  in  Poitou,  at 
a  place  called  lJua>'  I>ives ;  l)nt  jealoiT^y  of  the  command  ^vas  stronger  in  them  than 
interest  in  the  A([uitanian  wai".  Their  misunderstanding  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  fear  was  entertained  of  their  coming  to  close  quarters.  At  last 
Cailoman  withdrew  with  hiB  troops,  and  Ohaiies  pmsoed  his  exnedition  akme. 
HuDold  had  no  doubt  esmected  that  their  misundentanding  would  have  had  more 
serious  consequences.  When  he  saw  the  Franks  approach  and  enter  into  Angon- 
leme  without  experiencing  any  resistance,  he  lost  courage,  his  troops  dispersed 
without  fightijig,  and  he  himself^  ciossing  the  Giux>nne,  went  to  seek  a  refuge  with 
duke  Loop,  his  n^hew,  whose  ikdier  ne  had  treated  with  so  mneh  banMuity. 
Charles  claimed  him,  and  Loup  deUvered  np  the  fti^tive>  as  well  as  his  wife  ;  but 
he  accompanied  tliem  to  where  Charles  was,  giving  himself  up  also  as  a  prisoner, 
and  imdoubtedly  interceding  for  them.  Hnnold  was  iu  fact  treated  with  some 
indulgence ;  he  was  taken  to  France ;  appai-ently  he  was  not  placed  under  a  very 
severe  guard,  for  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  escaped,  going  first  to  Bom^ 
then  to  Didier,  king  of  tlie  Louihards.  Loup  was  confirmed  in  the  government 
of  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  and  Charles,  after  having  bnilt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Doixlugiie  tlie  strong  castle  of  Fronsac,  which  he  intended  to  hold  the  Aquitanians 
in  obcMUoic^  re^niraaed  the  Loire  with  his  army.*  It  is  a  charactenstic  trait  in 
the  military  state  or  of  dvilisatiou  at  that  period,  this  attempt  to  check,  by  the 
construction  of  a  single  strouL''  fastle,  a  whole  ]ir n^ijice,  wliich  fonned  nearly  a 
quarter  of  France.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  tliat  after  each  expc<lition  "the 
king  always  quitted  that  pix)viuce  with  tlie  whole  of  his  army ;  that  he  only  left  a 
few  offioeiB  fsbamBd  to  OHrrespoaid  witli  hini|  and  to  watdk  tnose  whom  he  should 
punish ;  that  authe  fortifications  of  the  towns  were  demolished^  that  all  the  strong 
holds  were  destroyed,  t!::it  all  the  peasants  and  ??lavef?  were  disarmed,  thnt  n  )Kmdf\il 
of  M>ldiers  could  guard  the  whole  province ;  aiui  that  in  case  of  a  rebcliion  it  was 
expedient  for  this  handful  of  soldiers  to  have  a  place  of  safety,  an  impregnable 
citadel,  whece  the^  could  defend  themsolres  without  haviug  reooorse  to  the  suspi- 
cious assistance  or  an  Aquitanian. 

C^ueeu  Berta  or  Borti'ada,  Pepin's  widow,  had  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  _  two  sons,  and  keep  them  at  peace.  Witli  that  intention  she  had  a 
conferraice  with  Garloman  at  Saiuoes,  in  770,  where  it  appears  she  succeeded  in 
appeasing  his  wrath.  Bertrada  was  not  aware  of  the  muitaiy  talent  which  her 
elae.st  son  could  ^display,  and  she  desired  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
especiiilly  aikr  ha\  ing  just  stifled  intestine  discord,  to  presence  lier  children  from 
a  ioreigu  war.  She  undertook  theix-fure  to  reconcile  them  also  with  those  of  their 
ne^bonrs  that  had  motives  of  enmity  against  the  Franks,  such  as  the  Bavarians 
and  tlie  Lombards.  Tassilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  Odilon  and  of  a  sister  of 
Pepin,  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  soverdguty  of  die  Franks ;  but  his 


(4)  Hist,  du  Laugucdoc.  1.  8,  c.  76,  p.  4i6,  etprcuTcs,  p.  88.    Pagi  crit,  ad  ann.  769,  (  2,  p.  8M. 

(5)  Eginhardi  vita  Cuoli  Mag.  c.  5,  p.  90.  I^iiid.  Anmt.  p.  £00.  Aud.  Meteukp.  340.  Tiliaiu,  p.  18. 
J^oiadiui,  p.  36. 
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submission  woand^  the  pride  of  Acilolfinges,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  warriors  who  had  acknowlodgod  Iiim  for  flieir  cluef.  Tie  liad 
several  times  shown  indirectly,  and  later  lie  muniiested  afresli,  his  enmity  for  the 
house  of  l*epiii,  to  which  Jie  was  so  closely  allieil.  Bertrada  repaii'cd  to  liim  in 
Bavaria,  ana  she  persuaded  him  to  keep  peace,  it  is  not  known  on  what  terms. 
From  there  she  went  to  Italy  to  treat  also  with  Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards.^ 

The  latter,  who  had  seen  his  jnvdeeessor  almost  crushed  hy  the  power  of  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  much  more  desirous  than  Bertrada  for  an  alliance  which 
ffnaranteed  peace  to  him  on  that  finontier.  The  pride  of  the  royal  families  amona 
2io  Northern  nations  having  caused  them  to  despise  all  mixture  of  their  blood 
with  that  of  their  subject?;,  tncy  had  began  to  seek  a  new  sanction  for  the  alliances 
of  the  people,  in  the  marriages  of  their  kinfis,  nnd  the\'  had  tlnis  always  lost  siiriit  of 
the  national  interest  to  occupy  themselves  onlj  with  tliat  of  families.  From  thence 
experienee  has  not  ceased  to  d^nonstrate^  withont  however  kings  profitting  by  its 
lessons^  that  their  &mily  affections  are  not  those  of  the  people,  and  that  their 
marria^  cannot  or  on,!xbt  not  to  causs  offended  citl/ens  'to  lay  down  their  arms. 
In  mixing  private  with  puhlie  passions  the  marriages  of  the  kings  were  often  a  canso 
of  war;  tney  never  gave  a  solid  or  Jioiiorable  guarantee  of  peace.  Didier  judged 
otherwise)  he  was  desirous  of  nnitine  his  fiunily  in  the  closest  manner  with  that  of 
Pepin  ;  he  thought  that  he  wonid  t£as  succeed  in  almost  constituting  the  Franks 
ana  the  Lombaras  into  the  same  jieople,  and  Bertrada  entered  into  his  \  lews. 

Didier  had  a  son  and  daughter  unmarried  :  he  asked  for  Adalgise,  his  son  and 
presumptive  successor,  Gisila,  sister  of  Charles  and  of  Carloman,  and  in  return  he 
cfced  lus  dan|B^ter  to  either  of  these  two  princes.  Pope  Stephen  III.,  who  then 
reigned,  no  sooner  heard  of  that  negotiation  than  he  endeavoured  to  thwart  it. 
He  wrote  to  the  Frrud^ish  kings  to  represent  to  them  the  alliance  with  the  Lom- 
bards as  the  must  culpable,  the  most  shameful,  that  they  could  conclude  ;  not  onl^ 
because  they  both  had  alreadj  been  married  with  tne  consent  of  Pepin,  their 
&ther,  and  that  their  wives  were  still  aHve,  bat,  addshey  ''because  the  nation  of 
the  Lombards  where  they  intended  to  take  fresh  wives,  were  the  most  perfidious 
and  most  disgusting  of  nations,  that  wliich  had  gi\en  the  leprosy  to  the  land,  and 
tliat  which  deserved  the  least  to  be  reckoned  among  nations. '  'Iho  pope  declared 
'*that  Franldsh  princes  conld  not  be  permitted  to  teke  £»reign  wives,  to  tlW  them- 
selves to  the  enemies  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  they  had  promised  to  be  faithful ;  and 
that  by  this  odious  action  they  would  incur  excommunication." '  Carloman  allowed 
himself  to  be  stoj^ped  by  these  violeut  invectives;  ho  remained  attached  to  Gilberga, 
whom  he  liud  married  a  few  years  previously,  and  by  whom  he  had  already  had 
seversl  duldren.  Charles  repudiated  a  wife  of  the  Prankish  naUon,  whose  name 
even  we  do  not  know,  and  by  whom  he  had  had  no  children,  to  marrj'  Desirea, 
Didiei^s  daughter.  Tlie  marriage  of  liis  sister  Gisela  does  not  appear  to  nave  been 
accompUshed,  for  siie  tinished  her  days  in  a  convent.  He  himself,  a  year  after, 
without  aasiguiiig  any  reason,  repudiated  Desirea ;  and  that  nwrriage,  intended  to 
strengthen  we  alliance  of  the  two  families  and  two  nations,  became  for  them,  on 
the  contrary,  a  subject  of  mutual  offence,  liatred,  and  vengeance,* 

In  imitation  of  liis  father,  Charles,  at  tlie  commencement  of  his  reign,  assem- 
bled tlie  states  of  the  nation^  and  we  have  a  capitulary  of  his,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  pnUished  at  the  field  of  "Mmj,  in  uie  year  769 :  we  do  not  know  at 
what  place,  u  that  first  capitulaiy  we  ako  remark  the  eoclesiastical  inflnence 


(6)  Eginhwrdi  Anual.  p.  201.    Pogi  crit.  770,  i  3,  p.  .331. 

(7)  Codex  Carolinns.  Epitt.  46.    -Script.  I'niuc.  p.  541. 

(A)  %iBb.  viU  CaroU.  c.  18,  p.  96.  Baron.  Annul.  Ecdflt.  aim.  770.  p.  800.  Fagi  crit.  um.  770,  i  b, 
a  8S1.   Hoislori,  I  Inoir  not  upoo  what  authoritv,  supptiM  ttwt  IMm  had  t«o  daugbtm,  oAnd  to  (we 
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called  by  Pepin  to  the  grand  coancil  of  the  nation.  It  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  laws  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  on  morality,  especially  on  tluit  of  priests, 
whom  article  five  deprives  of  priesthood  \\lu<n  they  liavc  more  than  one  wife,  or 
when  they  shed  the  blood  of  christians,  tor  tlicn,  says  the  legislator,  they  are  worso 
than  laymen.  Article  twelve  repeats  the  obligation  imjiosod  upon  laymen  to  meet 
twice  a  year  at  tlie  inallum  or  national  assemblyy*  whilst  articles  one  and  two  inters 
<licted  ecclesiastics  fiom  ftv  jiu'ntin;^.  tlic  armies.  Charles  did  not  exclude  the  pre- 
lates fmm  the  national  as^i  nililies ;  however,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  less 
influence  upon  their  decisions  during  his  reign,  than  that  of  his  father.  We  must, 
undoubtedly,  attiibate  it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Fields  of  ^lay  of  Gharles, 
being  almost  always  reviews  of  his  army  which  he  held  upon  the  enemies  tenitocy. 
Tho  entrance  to  it  was  alwrtvs  open  to  prelate^  as  well  as  soldiers ;  bnt,  as  under 
the  ivi<^i  of  his  father  and  that  t*t'  liis  snn,  the  warrioi*3  were  dit*.ii:usted  with 
asiiembiies  at  which  they  only  spoke  of  theolo^  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  so 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  prelates  got  tired  oTfollowing  the  army  in  the  deserts 
of  Genuany,  and  in  presence  of  enemies,  to  deliberate  upon  the  affinrs  of  the 
church  in  tnc  mvht  ol*  Sdjfh'ers,** 

It  wa.s  in  the  beptuiin«^of  the  year  771  that  Charles  sent  Desirea  away,  aud 
that  he  married  HU<legarda,  a  woman  of  distinmiislicd  birth  of  the  Suevian  nation, 
who  lived  thirteen  years  Nvitli  him,  as  her  epitaph  informs  us,  and  who  'died  on  the 
,")()tli  of  April,  783.  Ecclesiastical  u  i  ltors  have  exhausted  conjecture  to  discover  the 
lorntiinate  cause  of  Charles  repudiatini;  his  first,  and  then  his  second  wife,  they 
loiind  tliemselves  beset  by  facts  contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  reputation  of  tho 
saintly  king,  and  respect  of  the  church  for  its  own  discipline.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  marriages  of  Charles,  the  four  wives' and  the  concubine  whom  wc 
know  ho  ]i;id  at  an  early  ju-ritxl  of  hi<  lin-,  tlie  four  concnltines  whom  he  aflerwards 
took  at  once,  to  any  of  tlie  laws  of  the  ciiurch  ;  and  we  can  ^•carcoly  doubt  that 
the  priests  and  the  pope  himsclfj  too  glad  to  find  a  king  who  protected  orthodoxy 
and  the  holy  see  with  so  much  vigour,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  delinquency  whkn 
in  weaker  princes,  they  afterwards  punished  as  crimes,'-' 

The  same  year  Charles's  brother,  Carloman,  fell  ill,  anrl  died  on  the  Itli  of 
December,  at  his  seat  of  Sainuonci,  near  Laon,  after  having  reigned  three  yeai*s 
and  two  months  without  doing  any  thing  remarkable,  or  of  which  any  remembranco 
has  been  handed  down.  He  was  buried  at  Keims.  At  the  news,  Charles  hastened 
to  repair  to  the  country  seat  of  Carbonac,  in  Anlennes,  where  hv  convoked  the 
national  coniitia  of  that  part  of  France  which  liad  been  assignefl  to  his  brother. 
Several  prelates,  counts  and  lords,  Avho  had  been  attached  to  Carloman,  repaired 
thith^  in  feet  to  him,  and  among  them  was  indnded  his  conmn  Adelhaid,  a  young 
man  then  twenty  years  of  age,  son  of  Bernard,  and  a  nate.ra]  Ijrother  of  Pepin. 
Thi"*  same  Adclhard,  afterward^  alibot  of  C(»rbie,  and  canonised  as  a  saint,  took, 
nearly  liali"  a  cesitury  afterwards,  a  great  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom.  At 
that  period  he,  with  the  assembly  of  Caibouac,  acknowledged  Charles  as  successor 


(B)  That  capitulary  docs  not  mention  tbe  aaiuve  of  thu  nuOtitm,  whldi  wn  tt  tht  snne  time  •  tegfilBtni« 
jndiciaiy  aud  miliUiy  asacmbly.  All  law  suit?  were  tldrrminrtl  n*-  (hr  Tnnlhini,  wlirro  each  r  tlizm  wnn  con- 
flidtcd  to  delate  the  taw  [iliri;  la  roi]  to  the  best  of  Lm  kuowicdge,  which  waa  to  deride  each  question.  But 
whilst  the  great  lords  repaired  almost  alone  to  the  tna/liim,  or  placUa  majora  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  iiuun 
of  rrocmcri  contcuted  themselves  with  os^sisting  at  the  mcUlmm  or  placita  minora  of  the  count  of  the  huQ. 
drwl,  or  of  tlie  governor  of  each  district,  to  regulate  pnmndil  nfhin  end  render  jastioe.  {Meftr  Sttrit  4*9 
ui4tU,jlHlieiairei,  1.  2,  O.  9  et  10,  p.  350.)  Propr r!y,  the  national  n^'^rmMy,  or  tli.'if  of  the  ((ninty,  is  called 
MoZ/vm,  when  it  wras  convoked  to  render  justice,  and  /ienlaKuiiM,  when  it  was  convoked  for  war.  Bnt  tiie 
fntcrii  I-  aii'1  t  xii  rior  defence  uf  f^oci.  ;;.-.  <  (|'i;,Il_v  riitriiNt>  .1  to  all  eitizeai^  and  tillaiiiiBtcRd  •BOOtdillS  to  tllA  Nine 
principiti,  wii«  constantly  confounded  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gcrwiuis. 
Capitnl.  rcg  Kranc.  t.  I,  p.  1S1». 

(U)  Egiob.  Tiia  Caroli  Mag.  c.  18,  p,  96.   Pagi  crit.  f  1,  2*  3.  p.  S32. 
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to  Ms  brother,  and  sole  chief  of  the  French  monarchy ;  but  other  lords  of  eastern 
France  attacked  themselves  to  Gilbergaf  Carloman's  widow,  and  his  two  children^ 
of  whoDi  the  eldest,  Pepin,  appeared  to  them  the  legitimate  successor  of  liis  father; 
and  as  tiiey  were  no  doubt  threatened  with  violence,  Gilherga,  her  children,  and 
the  grandees  who  had  attached  themselves  to  lier,  fled  to  Didier,  king  ot  the 
liOnLbanlii  who  granted  than  an  as^lnm  in  Italy.^^ 

Until  now  Charles  had  done  notllW  that  distingnnhed  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
ooantrymeny  as  being  more  worthy  of  love  or  respect  than  any  other  of  his  prc- 
deoesson.  His  marria^  and  divorces,  his  misunderstandings  with  his  brotaer, 
and  his  nnjnst  occupation  of  the  heritage  of  his  nephews,  only  showed  him  to  be 
a  man  given  ap  to  his  passions,  and  who,  since  he  was  king,  thought  himself  above 
the  law.  But  towards  this  period  began  tlie  long  and  terrible  war  wluch  he 
sustained  against  the  Saxons  during  the  greater  part  of  his  rcic^  ;  a  war  which 
first  developed  his  military  talents,  which  rendered  him  dear  to  the  nation  and  to 
his  soldiers,  which  accustomed  the  Franks  to  consider  themselves  again  as  one 
peo]de,  and  which  induced  them  to  correct  in  their  political  constitution  whatever 
appeared  to  impede  the  rapidity  of  their  decision  or  virror. 

The  Saxons,  whom  Pepin  and  Charles  Martil  liad  ah'eadv  fonrrht,  whom 
Charlemagne  was  still  to  light  lor  a  long  time,  were  composed  o(  Ea8t|)halians  to 
the  ^ist,  of  Westphalians  to  the  weat,  and  An|pBtrians  in  the  centre.  Theuf  northern 
frontiers  extended  as  far  as  the  Baltic  sea,  and  south  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Frank  - .  Like  the  other  Germanic  people,  and  like  the  Franks  thenisel\  es,  at  the 
time  when  they  conquered  the  Gauis,  they  were  not  subject  to  a  single  master, 
but  to  as  many  chiefs  or  kings  as  they  had  cantons,  or  even  villages."  They  held 
every  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  a  general  die^  where  they  discussed  their 
public  affairs.  In  one  of  those  assemblies,  probably  in  772,  the  priest,  St.  Libuin, 
presented  himself  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  hecomc  con\  erts  to  the  Christian 
iaith,  aimouncing  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  near  attack  of  the  greatest  king 
of  the  West,  who  would  shortly  ravage  their  country  with  fire^  tword,  and  pillage, 
and  who  would  exterminate  the  popmation  to  avenge  the  Divinity.  The  assembly 
of  thi'  Saxons  was  near  falling  upon  and  nia's^acreing  the  saint  wlio  had  jnst 
uttered  such  threats.  An  old  man,  liowover,  took  liini  under  his  protection ;  he 
represented  to  his  countrymen  that  tlie  priest  was  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  and 
perhaps  hostile  God;  that  fivr  whatever  o^nsive  lan^age  he  mig^  have  made 
use  in  deUvering  hb  embassy,  they  ought  to  respect  in  mm  the  frankness  of  an 
ambassador.  In  fine,  the  Saxons  abstained  from  pum'^^hing  the  provocations  of  St. 
Libuin ;  but  in  detestation  of  that  God  from  whom  he  brought  those  threats,  they 
burnt  the  churdi  of  Daventer,  which  had  just  been  construct^  and  they  massacred 
the  duistiaas  who  were  assembled  therein." 

At  the  same  time  the  coraitias  of  the  Franks,  presided  over  by  Charles,  were 
assembled  at  Worms  ;  they  considered  the  massacre  of  the  christians  of  i;)aventer 
as  a  provocation,  and  they  declared  war  against  tlie  Saxons.  The  assembly  of  the 
Field  of  May,  was  to  the  Franks  at  once  a  diet  and  a  review  of  the  army,  that  of 
Worms  was  ready  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  campaign;  it  followed  Cliarles 
into  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  and  ravaged  it  by  fire  and  sword.  Charles  in  that 
campaign  took  the  castle  Ehresburg  (now  called  Stadbergen,  in  the  1>ishopric  of 
Paderborn),  and  overthrew  the  idol  which  the  Saxons  called  Ilermansul.''*  That 


(10)  Eginh.  Aaoal.  p.  201.    Ann.  Metenn.  p.  340.    Ana.  WtMeOM,  p.  888.   Pagi  eritie.  f  5^  p.  884. 

(11)  Poetsc  Saxon.  Annal.  Cnroli  Mng.  1. 1,  v.  40,  p.  1S6. 
02)  St.  liboini  vita,  apnd  Pufti  crit.  772,  f  5,  p.  888. 

iC)  Eginb.  Annal.  p.  201.  lli  rmati,  which  has  fiincc  become  the  uanic  of  a  man,  or  of  a  irml,  i?  probably 
the  T«y  name  of  tiie  Genoan  people  Saiile  also  signifies  »  column  or  atatuc.  In  the  rndencss  of  art  Uw 
t0^mm  «f  U*  G0ma»,  irkkh  wm  noi  cured,  mi  the  vnfy  wtioMk  aiMmeati  Vnt  the  Oemwn  have  eiiiee 
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idoly  honored  at  Mez^btirg,  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  column  or  momnnent 
raised  in  honor  of  all  the  Gemi.inic  nation,  (Honuaii-Saule.)  It  was  adorned 
with  offensive  arms,  in  its  riglit  haiid  it  bore  a  fiaij,  upon  which  was  a  rose  j  in  its 
left,  scales ;  upon  its  sliield  a  lion,  commanding  ower  animals ;  at  its  feet  a  field 
stnwed  with  flowera.  All  those  symbols  are  explained  as  allegorical  of  tiie  jo^ 
and  short  dniataon  of  military  glory.''  The  army,  occupied  in  overturning  this 
monument,  was,  during  three  days,  tormented  by  tliirst,  vnien  it  soon  discovered  an 
abundant  sprin/r,  it  fancied  that  event  to  be  a  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Deity; 
and  after  having  caused  twelve  hostaffes  to  be  defivoed  ly^  (ihe  SuonSf  it  retnmed 
towards  the  Wescr,  pennaded  that  it  had  served  God  against  his  en«iiiesy  and  that 
it  had  been  rowarclea  by  a  pro<H<r>-.'* 

The  war  wliich  Charles  then  commenced  against  the  Saxons,  was  the  longest," 
says  Eginhard,  liis  historian,  "  and  the  most  cruel  which  he  ever  undertook,  and 
that  which  most  AtigQed  his  people.  For  Uie  Saxons,  like  almost  eveir  nation 
which  inhabited  Germany,  were  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  and  addicted  to  tli(3 
worship  of  demons  (that  is  to  sav  to  paganism.)  Enemies  of  our  religion  thev  did 
not  think  it  discracetul  to  stain  the  (li\ine  laws  and  transijress  hnmnn  rii^lits.  Other 
causes,  besides,  eacli  day  disturbed  |>eace.  Our  froutiers  and  tlieirs  almost  always 
joined  in  open  plains,  excepting  a  small  number  of  places  where  thick  forests  and 
monntatns  separated  our  limits.  Those  plaimwcre  incesBBnll;^  exposed  to  carnage, 
rapine,  and  the  fires  of  the  Saxons.  (  oiisef|uently  this  so  irritated  the  Franks 
that  they  not  only  retailiated|  but  tlicy  thought  tliat  it  became  their  dignity  to 
undertake  an  open  war  against  them.  That  war  began  on  both  rides  witli  great 
animosity,  and  continued  during  thirty-three  years  with  still  greater  damage  to  the 
Saxons  than  the  Franks.  It  would  have  finislied  sooner  liad  it  not  been  for  the 
perfidy  of  the  Saxons.  We  cannot  say  how  many  times  they  were  vanquished, 
now  many  times  they  surrendered  supplicating  the  king,  promising  to  per- 
fbrm  what  they  were  ordered,  delivering  hostages  withont  delay,  aim  receive 
ing  onr  ambassadors.  Sometimes  they  were  so  beaten  and  subdued  that 
they  even  promised  to  abandon  the  worship  of  demons,  and  to  submit  to  the 
christian  religion.  But  if  sometimes  they  a])peared  inclined  to  do  so,  they 
were  soon  anerwards  found  eager  to  destroy  what  they  had  done,  so  that  we 
cannot  say  to  which  of  the  two  parties  they  showed  themsdves  most  tractable. 
In  &ct,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  had  scarcely  been  a  year  whidi 
was  not  distinguished  hv  oim'.  of  their  changes.  But  the  mngnanimitv  of  tlie  king, 
and  his  constancy  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  could  never  be  vanquished  by  tlieir 
fiivoHty ;  he  never  grew  tired  of  what  he  had  commenced.  He  never  left  any  of 
iheir  outrages  unpunished,  he  never  neglected,  either  to  oondoct  an  army  himself 
against  them,  or  to  send  one  under  the  orders  of  his  counts,  to  revenge  their 
perfidy,  and  infiict  upon  them  the  punishment  which  they  had  merited.  Finally^ 


Icarut  to  imitate  the  human  figiire,  and  Herman  Saulf  betaune  the  stalue  uf  iicnoao.  EveD  tke  nUDe  of 
Herman  must  have  signified  man  of  the  army,  man  of  w«r ;  if  the  Oermaiu  adopted  it  for  ttair  fthwl  aoM^ 
it  was  on  aocoont  of  their  respect  for  valor.  Thej  van  IMbn  «U  wtmiftlt*  <vNy. 

*  This  Hermui  was  the  oonqiuvor  of  Tama  tnd  Bbmlor  of  (lie  Gcmans.  iDdepeBdBiitlj  of  the  netniaf 
of  the  word  fsays  Haizot)  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  same  place  had  been  ncariy  eight  cii'nnV':  before,  the 
theatre  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,  "the  plao^  near  the  litUe  vilbge  of  Dethmold,"  says  M.  Stapfer,  in  his 
learned  article  upon  Arminins,  in  the  Biognmkit  UniverteUe,  "  are  fall  of  relicts  of  this  memorable  event.  The 
field  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Tratbeq;,  is  still  eaUed  WimfftUt  or  the  field  of  vidorj.  It  is  otMsed  liy  ths  JZo- 
dtn^tdce,  or  Blood^'brooik,  wbA  the  JGudttniai^  or  hntk  «f  botiei^  IWwi  Utt  bouM  fbnitd  dt  yews  after  Ilia 
defeat  of  Vanis  by  the  soldiers  nf  nrrmunicns,  come  to  render  them  the  last  honors.  Hard  Viv  i-  Vr^dmm,  the 
Ikld  of  l)ie  Rumuns  ;  a  little  farther  in  the  environs  of  Pjrmont,  the  Hermituherg,  ooTorcd  with  ttu:  riuos  of  a 
castle,  whirh  bcar»  the  name  of  Harmiiubourff,  and  upon  the  borders  of  fhs  WeSOV  ia  tlM  MM  MUl/ 
Lippc,  is  FarenAolz,  wood  of  Yams."    Gitwt,  8»  14.   Micf,  Vm9, 468. 

(13)  Spclman  in  Irmiasol.  Vtm.  crit.  f  4,  p.  SM, 
.    <14)  l^Dh.  AniMl.  p.  SOI.  Foeta  Sum.  ff.  187.  Ann.  Fdilent,  f.        Am.  Mctem.  p.  840. 
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having  defeated  all  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reostiiiff  him,  and  haWog 

reduced  them  into  submission,  he  caused  ten  tliousand  men  to  he  taken  finom  those 
who  inhal)ltetl  both  banks  of  tlie  Elbe,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  he 
distributed  them  iu  diHereat  parts  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  It  was  not  until  after 
having  impoaed  Ujpon  tbem,  and  having  made  them  accept  that  condition,  that  he 
finally  terminated  a  war  which  had  huted  so  many  years.  The  Saxons  renounced 
tl)*'  worship  nf  (l''inons,  an<l  tho  rercmonies  of  their  forefathers  ;  they  embraced 
the  ciinstiaii  taith,  and  tlie  sacraments  of  religion^  and  becoming  mixed  with  the 
Franks,  they  formed  only  one  peoole."'* 

E^hard,  of  whom  we  have  oonowed  this  fra^ent,  to  make  known  the 
opinions  which  reigned  at  that  period,  and  the  view  they  took  of  those  facts,  was  a 
nnfivo  of  eastern  Franco,  nnrl  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  riinrli  >,  of 
whom  he  was  for  a  lon^  time  secretary  or  chancellor.  He  loved  the  hero  of  whom 
he  speaks,  and  the  sentiment  which  he  expresses  affords  us  the  means  of  knowing 
him,  whilst  all  the  chronicles  to  which  we  have  been,  and  shall  still  for  a  kmg  tame  be 
reduced,  only  give  us  a  lifeless  chronology ;  the  events  follow  each  other  without 
concatenation,  and  by  loading  our  memory  with  facts,  tlieydo  not  excite  a  thought 
Unfortunately  the  work  of  Eginhard,  which  includes  the  substance  of  all  that 
we  know  of  Chailemagne,  are  very  short :  in  the  edition  of  D.  Bouquet,  it  is  con- 
tained in  fifteen  pages. 

After  his  victory  at  Khresl>uro;,  f'harles  was  for  some  time  hindered  from  prosc- 
cutintT  the  Saxon  war  by  another,  which  he  undertook  apainst  the  Lombards.  TJic 
insulting  niunner  in  whicii  Charles  had  sent  back  Desirea  to  her  father  Didier,  had 
afanadj  alienated  the  two  royal  hooses ;  the  refb^e  which  Didier  had  granted  in 
his  states,  to  the  widow  and  son  of  Carloman>  had  excited  the  mistrtist  and  uneasi- 
ness of  the  kini:  of  the  Franks.  But  it  was  reserved  to  the  chiiT  li  to  change  this 
royal  displea-sure  into  a  national  (juai'rel.  Adrian  I.  had  succeeded  Stephen  III. 
who  died  in  the  month  of  February,  772.  Didier  urged  the  new  j)ontiii'  to  ad> 
■muster  the  royal  unction  to  the  sons  of  Cailoman,  who  were  shelteied  at  his 
court,  he  even  advanced  towards  Bome  with  those  young  princes,  and  the  Frankish 
lords  who  had  accompanie*!  them.  "  But,  whatever  artifice  h*'  emj^lovofl  in  his 
wickeduejjj*/'  says  tlie  biographer  of  Adrian  I.,  "  he  never  could  induce  the  very 
holy  pontiff  to  anoint  the  sons  dT  Carloman,  and  thus  offend  the  very  christian 
kinff,  Chaika  the  Great.**" 

There  were,  besides,  between  the  Roman  church  and  the  king  of  the  Lombards 
other  causes  of  disscntion  than  that  refusal  of  the  p>pe  to  grant  protection  to  the 
unjustly  despoiled  widow  and  orphan.  The  concessions  to  which  Astolphus, 
pressed  by  ihe  aims  of  Pepin,  had  contented,  were  so  vague,  that  tiiey  gave  rise 
to  the  most  contraduAofy  interpretations;  and  at  a  time  wnen  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  whetlier  the  pope,  or  the  emperor  of  the  East,  was  soverei^  of  Rome,  it 
was  not  less  so  to  determine  what  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  thejustices*  which 
Adrian,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  claimed  of  the  Lombards.  The  pope  always 
set  ibrth  the  rights  of  the  Roman  repulUCf  which  he  ooaiioanded  with  his  own. 
fiy  that  name  Uie  empire  was  commonly  designated ;  Adrian,  perhaps,  also  gave  it 
to  the  nuifiicipal  government  of  Rome,  which,  at  that  period,  wn'^^  in  fact  republican; 
but  he  especially  avoided  defining  it,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  country  which  the 
Lombards  occupied  had  bclongea  to  the  republic  or  the  empire,  he  set  no  bounds 
t«j  liis  pretensions.' 

Hostilities  had  commenced  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Romans,  when  the 
deputies  <^  Adrian     who  had  gone  by  sea  to  MarseiUe,  and  from  theoioe^  sajs 


05)  Egioh.  viU  Caroli  Magni,  c.  7,  p.  81.  (16)  Anart.  Biblioth.  vita  llaJr.  P«pie,  p.  183. 

*  swpNt, p.  teo. 
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Eginliard,  had  continued  their  journey  to  France  by  land,  informed  Charles  that 
Didier  did  not  observe  tho  conditions  imposed  by  Ills  predecessor,  Astolphus. 
Charles  having  been  still  better  informed  of  this  by  ambusksadors  whom  he  himself 
sent  to  Borne  and  Pavio,  v^lved  upon  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Lomlmrdsy 
and  caused  it  to  be  decreed  by  the  comitia  of  the  iVanks,  whom  he  assembled, 
accordinfT  to  hh  habitual  policy,  out  of  their  country,  at  Geneva,  a  city  which  then 
foniiod  pai't  ot  the  kin(!;(l<)rn  of  Burixundy.  It  h  pmbable  that  tlie  warriors  alone 
repidred  to  the  Field  of  May,  wlieu  they  were  thus  convoked  upon  the  frontier, 
and  that  the  assembly  showed  itself  more  obedient  towards  its  general,  than  it 
wonid  haye  been  in  the  midst  of  France.  Charles  divided  his  army  into  two 
divisions,  confiditi!?  one  to  his  uncle,  Rernnr'l.  a  natural  ^on  of  Charles  ^farteJ, 
who  passed  by  Mount  Joux,  or  great  &t.  Bernard,  whilst  he  himself  conducted  the 
other  by  Mount  Cenis.'^ 

The  biographer  of  the  popes  thinks  to  heighten  the  gloxy  of  Charles,  bj  showing 
him  humble  in  negotiation,  and  triumphant  in  battle,  less  by  his  l)ravery,  than  by 
the  cowardice  of  his  enemies.  According  to  him  the  king  of  the  Franks  sonfiht 
at  any  price  to  avoid  war ;  he  even  offered  Didier  a  contribution  of  fourteen 
tiMnisand  golden  solidi  to  determine  him  to  rave  up  the  justices  of  St.  Peter.  The 
latter,  who  occupied  the  closes  of  Italy,  or  the  defences  to  the  j^rges  of  '^e  Alps, 
refused  all  conditions,  and  the  Franks  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  without 
giving  battle,  when  tlie  Lombards  seized  by  a  panic,  abandoned  their  post.'*  The 
chronicles  of  the  Franks  do  not  ^ve  any  deUiils  upon  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 
Towards  October,  Chailes  arrived  oefoie  Pavia,  where  Didier  had  snnt  himself  up 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Lombardisn  dnkes  and  warriors.  Adelgise,  his  son, 
had  at  tlie  ■^nnio  time  undertaken  the  defence  of  Verona.  In  this  jilace  the  widow 
and  childi'cn  of  Carloman  had  taken  refuffc  with  the  Frank,  Autcharis,  and  the 
other  lords  of  that  nation,  who  had  attiiched  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
children  of  Pepin's  younger  son.  No  other  place  in  Lombardy  was  sufficiently 
fortified  or  had  enough  defenders  to  endeavour  to  sustain  a  ueg^  and  all  the  open, 
country'  passed  under  the  obedience  of  the  Franks.'* 

If  the  Lombards  had  not  learned  the  art  of  defending  their  cities,  and  had 
allowed  almost  all  the  fbrtxeases  of  their  country  to  ^o  to  ruin,  the  Franks  were 
still  more  in^norant  of  the  art  of  attacking  and  sabdmng  them.  It  does  not  even 
api  cm  that  they  made  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Pavia ;  they  con- 
tented themselves  witli  guardiTiir  all  tlie  issues,  hoping  to  reduce  the  besieged  by  a 
blockade.  The  siege  might  iiave  lasted  a  long  time,  but  Charles,  as  u  he  was 
detenmned  not  to  be  diacoaraged,  canaed  his  w^  Hildegarda,  to  come  nndor  the 
walls  of  Pavia,  and  she,  whilst  the  blockade  was  still  lasting,  gave  him  a  daughter, 
named  Adelaide.  The  besieged  not  appearinir  disposed  to  s;urrcndor,  Charks,  in 
the  spring,  left  the  direction  of  the  siege  to  his  lieutenant,  and  repaired  to  liouie, 
which  no  Frankish  king  had  ever  yet  entered,  although  tor  the  last  three  hundred 
years  they  man^ested  more  than  any  other  sover^gns  their  seal  for  the  Roman 
church  and  religion.*' 

Charles,  having  crossed  Tuscany,  arrived  at  Eome  on  ITol)  Saturday,  April  the 
Ist,  774,  accompanied  h^  a  great  number  of  bishopss,  abbots,  judges,  dukes,  and 
gniflb.  Adrian  sent  the  judges  of  Rome  to  meet  him  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  to  welcome  him ;  then,  at  a  mile  from  the  town,  Charles  met  the  corporations^ 
which  were  called  schools,  preceded  by  crosses  and  music  This  was  tlie  ceremony 
with  which  the  Romans  always  received  the  exarch  or  patrician.  But  the  kin^ 

(17)  Efiinh.  Aiind.  p.  'm.  (18)  Annst.  Bihlioth.  p.  184. 

(19)  Anual.  Ef^.  f .  202.  XUiwi,  jf.  19.  LoiMliaiu.  p.  37.  Cbroo.  Moianae.  p.  69.  £giiil>.  vH«  C«roli 
M»gni.  c.  6,  p.  91. 

(SO)  ^nh.  Amil.  p.  MS.  AnMt  BOiIiotk.  ^  185. 
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much  less  occupied  with  his  dignity  than  with  his  respect  for  tlie  holy  city,  on  seeint; 
them  approach,  dismounted  from  fiis  horse,  and  would  only  enter  Rome  on  foot,  with 
all  his  retinue,  whose  dress  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  procession  of  penitents.  As 
soon  as  Adrian  was  informed  of  it,  he  hastened  to  take  his  place,  with  all  his  clercy, 
at  the  head  of  the  steps  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Charles,  on  ascomling  to  that 
place,  kissed  every  step,  and  thus  reached  the  po}>e,  who  embraceil  him ;  then 
they  entered  the  temple  together.  On  that  occasion,  on  Charles's  visit  to  the 
basilica  of  St.  John-de-Latran,  and  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  following  days, 
Adrian  always  took  care  to  give  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  more  for  Charles 
than  he  would  have  done  for  any  other  king  upon  earth  ;  that  he  would  second 
him  in  every  \rish,  and  support  him  in  every  enterprise,  ami  with  all  those  powers 
of  heaven  of  which  he  was  the  depositor}^ ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  placed  him  at 
an  immense  distance  beneath  him,  as  a  man  dear  to  the  church  without  a  doubt, 
bnt  as  a  simple  indi\idual  beforc  a  diWnity.  Besides,  Charles  gloriously  compen- 
sated for  the  hospitality  he  receivetl.  He  was  made  to  read  the  act  of  donation 
which  his  father  nad  presentetl  to  the  church ;  this  he  solenmly  confirmed  ;  and  if 
the  account  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  ^^Titel*s  has  not  been 
falsified,  that  act  of  donation,  the  original  of  which  is  lost,  included  the  p'eatest 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  Charles  was  occupied  in  conquenng."*' 

The  devotion  of  Charles  being  satisfied,  he  returned  to  join  his  army  befoix^ 
Pavia.  The  besieged  began  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  sickness  ;  they  renounced 
a  hopeless  defence,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  or  at  the  begiiming  of  J une,  they 
capitulated  and  opened  their  ^ates.  Didier,  with  his  wife  and  tlaughter,  were  given 
up  to  Charles,  and  sent  to  prison  at  Leige,  from  whence  it  appears  he  was  after- 
wards tnmsfcrred  to  Corbie.  The  rest  ot  liis  life  was  devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
the  last  consolation  of  liis  captivity.  Adelgise,  his  son,  who  at  the  same  time  had 
been  to  besiege  Verona,  had  avoided  a  similar  fate  by  flight.  Esciiping  from  the 
city,  no  doubt  under  a  disguise,  he  had  embarked  at  the  port  of  Pisan,  and  he 
had  found  an  asylum  at  Constantinople.  The  widow  and  children  of  Caj'loman, 
with  their  governor,  Autcharis,  and  the  other  Franks  sheltered  among  the 
Lombards,  were  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Charles.  From  that  pericxl 
historj'  is  profoundly  silent  respecting  them,  which  gives  rise  to  sad  suspicions 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  with  regard  to  his  nephews.'* 

Until  that  periotl  no  kings  had  ever  been  known,  when  they  extended  tlieir 
dominions  by  contjuest,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  new  title,  which  designated 
them  as  chiefs  of  the  nations  they  had  subdued.  They  incorporated  the  new 
states  and  people  with  their  monarchy  ;  and  when  the  Germans,  the  Burgimdians, 
or  the  Visigoths  were  subjected  to  C1o\t[3  and  his  successors,  the  latter  did  not 
swell  their  titles  by  the  name  of  those  different  people  ;  the  victorj'  Ijelongetl  to 
the  Frankish  people  still  more  than  to  the  king,  and  it  was  also  to  the  Franks 
that  the  nations  were  unitetl.  It  appears  that  Adrian  suggested  another  policy  to 
Charles  ;  he  advised  him  to  attach  each  people  to  him  separately  by  distinct  titles  ; 
and  even  before  Pavia  surrendered,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him  by  which  he  called 
him  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  the  Komans.'"  The 
Franks  did  not  appear  jealous  of  those  rights  of  conquest  of  which  they  found 
themselves  despoiled,  anil  the  Lombards  were  probably  flattered  by  their  conqueror 
accepting  their  crown.  All  the  chiefs  of  their  provicnes,  all  the  dukes  acknowledged 
Charles  as  their  king,  with  the  exception  of  Arigise,  who  governed,  imder  the 

(21)  Anwt.  Biblioth.  riU  Hadriani.  p.  18$.    Baron.  Ann.  od  un  774,  f  1.  a  10,  p.  320.  t.  9.    Ptgi  crit. 
f  1,  p.  880. 

(22)  Aaut.  BibliotL  p.  185.    Cont.  Paali  diaconi.  Scr.  ital.  t.  1.  i  2,  p.  183.    Eginh.  Anual.  p.  202. 
Laabnini,  p.  ti.    Moisciac.  p.  70.    Fuldcns,  p.  828.    Metent,  p.  341. 

^  (28)  Codex  Carolinus,  Kpist.  53,  p.  544. 
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nanie  of  the  duchj  ot"  Benevento,  almost  all  that  portion  of  Italy  which  now 
fbnoi  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  latter,  who  had  married  the  danchter  of  king 
Didier,  and  who  bad  opened  his  states  as  an  ass -him  fur  the  Lomljardian  rcfu<;ees 
from  the  other  provinces,  relying  upon  the  cxtoiit,  the  stiviiixth,  and  the  iHoIntod 
situation  ot"  lii.s  duchy,  dared  to  ]»r<;'tend  to  inilepen«leii(  i'.  All  the  rest  oheved, 
and  Ciiarles  presented  himself  to  the  people  oi  Italv  as  the  letjitimatc  successor  of 
Didier.« 

It  \M\s  not  only  the  kingdom  which  Pe]>in  liad  divided  among  his  ehildimi  that 

was  united  ;  tlie  eotiqnests  of  Clinrle^  liad  made  it  nni.  1i  more  extensive,  and  its 
frontiers  more  compact.    Tlie  lattei-  extended  from  Fli^f.iii  to  Bavaria,  and  the 

J)laius  of  Germany,  which  the  Friuiks  divided  with  the  Saxons  ;  they  afterwards 
nclndod  all  Italy  and  all  France  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  and  the  oc^an.  Within 
those  fiv)ntiers,  there  were,  it  Is  true,  a  few  people,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
whose  liorodifarv  sovcrei^nis  lodked  upon  t)lenlse!^■es  fihnost  ns  in(le|>endont.  Thus 
the  (hiivo  of  tlie  Alemaiuii,  wJio  marciied  untler  tlie  standards  of  the  Franks,  governed 
all  Switzerland  and  almost  all  Suabia.  SoTassilon,  son  of  Odilon,  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  Agilolfinges,  governed  the  Bavarians ;  and  although  the  latter  had 
promised,  as  early  as  the  year  743,  to  obey  the  Franks,  and  though  he  was  the 
son  of  one  of  Pepin's  sisters,  he  incessantly  son^jht  nn  oppoHnnity  of  shaking  off 
the  yoke.  Thus  the  Lorahardian  Kodgaudes  had  been  confirmed  by  Charles  in 
tlie  (luchv  of  Friouli,  and  he  ^ov  crnedwith  an  almost  unlimited  power  that  im- 
portant nontier,  which  could  open  or  shut  Italy  to  the  Sdavonians.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  vast  monarchy  there  were  only  petty  ]ieople  and  [K'tty  princes, 
who  could  not  think  of  ( ontenthng  with  the  Franks,  ruid  who  endeavoured,  on 
the  contrary,  to  obtain  their  protection.  Olfa,  kuig  of  Mercia,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  kin^  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  was  Charles's  ally,  as  we  learn 
by  a  letter  from  the  latter.*"'  Aurelius,  Silo,  Mamsgat  and  Be  i  i  la  succeeded 
each  other  upon  the  throne  of  Ovie<lo,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  gootl  will  of 
the  |x»wertid  king  f)f  the  Franks.  Ibn  Alaral)i  himself,  tlie  Mussulman  governor 
of  Saragoasa,  also  souijht  liis  protection  against  Abderama,  whose  yoke  he  w  as 
desirous  of  shaking  off. 

But  although  the  kings  of  the  Saxons  in  Germany  were  scarcely  niore  powerful 
than  those  of  the  Saxons  in  Eiiirland,  or  of  llic  Vi-iiroths  of  Sjtain,  tliey  were,  to 
the  Franks,  in  every  other  respect,  f'^nni'lahk'  nel^hl)0ui-s.  Tluy  ]uu-sneil  their 
hostilities  with  an  animosity  which  their  rtxcrses  could  not  subdue.  \\  liilst  Charles 
was  occupied  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  774,  they  had  thrown  themselves 
n])on  Hesse,  which  they  had  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ;  arrived  at  Fritzlar, 
where  St.  Boniface  had  raised  a  toinple,  they  ■were  desirous  of  destroying  it ;  l)nt 
they  themselves  feared  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  wliom  they  Iut»kcd  upon  as 
a  supernatural  power,  although  an  enemy ;  in  the  midst  of  their  attacks  a  panic 
dispersed  their  army.^ 

Charles,  who  after  the  conquest  of  Lombardv  had  entered  into  France,  and  who 
had  celebrated  the  festivities  of  Easter  at  his  palace  of  Kicrsy,  convoked  the  Franks 
to  hold  the  Field  of  Jtrlav  at  Duren,  in  the  present  duchy  of  .luliers;  he  tbund 
them  disposed  to  second  mm  in  taking  ^  engeance  on  the  Saxons,  and  he  made  them 
immediately  cross  the  Bhine  to  lead  them  to  ait^ick  the  enemy.  He  took  Sieges- 
btirg,  a  fortress  where  the  Saxons  had  placed  a  garrison ;  he  raised  the  fortificntion 
of  Eliresburg,  w  hic  h  they  had  destroyed,  and  he  placed  a  French  gamson  in 
it.    Then  approaching  tiio  Weser,  lie  tbund  that  tlie  Saxons  had  assembled  at 


(M)  BTimtori  Aniul  a*It«1.  i  4,  n.  250.   Pagi  erit.  $  8.  9, 10,  p.  842. 

(25)  Epist.  Cnroli  nd  Oiraiti.  Spelmaa  CoooOiun  Angt.  1 1.  p.  815.  CUpiL  ng.  Fnanc.  1. 1,  p.  104. 

(2G)  V^inh.  Aonul.  p.  202. 
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Brunesberg  to  dispute  tlie  passage  of  that  river.  He  beat  them  and  put  them  to 
flight  vith  jgreat  slai^hter.  Then  croesing  the  Weaer,  he  marched  m  far  as  the' 
Oainfe.  H^»o^  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  \Vestphalian  .Snxon  kiti«;.s, 
eamo  to  meet  liim  on  the  hanks  of  that  river,  with  the  principal  men  of  his  nation, 
and  rcmoimcing  auy  Iitnuor  resistance  to  him,  tonk  the  oath  of  fidt  litv,  and  jjave 
him  hostages.  The  Angarians  soon  IbUowed  that  example ;  the  king  of  the  Fnmks 
found  them  aaaembled  at  Badh,  and  their  chiefs  snontaneously  oflfeced  oaths  and 
hostages  which  were  accepted  hy  the  conqueror.  But  Charles  haying  then  divided 
his  army,  sent  a  part  of  it  upon  the  AVeser.  This  pail  was  encamped  in  a  place 
wliic!)  the  annals  of  Loisel  call  Lirlbad,  others  Hndbcrk.  At  mid-day,  as  the 
irunkish  Ibragers  entered  the  camp,  some  of  the  VV  est|)halian  Saxons,  wlio  had 
mingled  with  tiiem,  penetrated  therein,  without  exciting  any  mistnisti  fidl  upon 
the  sleeping  guards,  and  made  a  great  massacre  among  them,  before  the  alarm 
cfitild  he  spread.  The  Franks  at  last  rallied  and  rejndsed  their  nL'iXi"«^^^f^i*^-  Charles, 
who  came  shortly  atter,  pursued  them  in  th"ir  retreat,  and  having  killed  a  ^neat 
many,  he  compelled  the  Westphalians  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Saxons, 
and  give  hostages,  and  swear  to  keep  peace.  Charles  then  led  his  army  into 
France,  to  jiass  the  winter  there.*^ 

Ho  had  himself  chosen  to  releltratc  tlie  festivities?  (tf  Cln'istinas  at  his  castle  of 
Schclestadt,  in  Alsac*.  The  Carlovingians  had  not  that  jireilelietion  for  Paris, 
which  the  Merovingians  had  shewn  ;  that  city,  abandoned  by  the  kings,  ceased  to 
be  oonmdered  as  a  capital;  for  justice,  the  councils  and  all  the  government  followed 
the  monarch,  and  if  BOVereigntj  resided  in  the  Field  of  May,  the  latter  were 
n^^sc^nil lied  every  year  in  a  <lifforont  place.  Charles  esj)ecially,  showed  a  marked 
preference  for  the  cotuitries  where  the  German  language  was  spokeu.  Faris  had 
preserved  the  use  of  the  latin,  or  rather  of  the  dialect  which  had  been  formed  by 
corniption,  from  the  wreck  of  that  beautiful  tongue,  and  which  began  to  he  called 
Romance,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Franks  to  show,  even  in  that  dialect,  jiroofs  of  their 
servitude  :  they  only  thnnt^ht  themselves  at  home  in  Alsace,  in  Austrasia,  u|>on  the 
banks  of  tlie  lihiuc,  and  iu  the  provinces  ti'om  whence  their  soldiers  came. 

But  Charles  was  scatoely  established  at  Schelestadt,  when  he  heard  that  the  Lorn- 
bardian  Kosgaudes,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  government  of  Friouli  and  of  the 
TrevisanMarchi',had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  recall  Adeltrise  from  Constantinople, 
and  replace  hhn  upon  the  throne  of  Itaiv.  C'harles  had  confirmed  almost  all  the 
Lombardiau  dukes  in  their  goveniment ;  he  was  desirous  that  the  cont^uest  should 
be  accompanied  with  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  But  pope  Adrian  did  not 
cease  denouncing  to  him  all  the  Lombardiau  dukes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne, 
and  cxcitini;  him  to  despoil  and  |>uni-li  tlieni.  Instead  of  listenintr  to  tliose  accu- 
sations, C/liailes  had  enjoined  his  eiuoys  to  reconcile  the  pope  with  Ilildebrand, 
duke  of  Spoleto ;  it  was  already  too  late,  the  Lombards,  thrcatened  and  driven  to 
extremities^  had  held  a  conclave  at  SpolcMto  itself,  of  which  Adrian  hastened  to  flive 
an  account  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  "  Our  faithful  chaplain,  Stephen,"  saiahe, 
"  ha\'in£r  come  to  Hildelirand,  found  liiin  fidl  of  pride,  for  the  deputies,  Ari<:ise, 
duke  of  Benevento,  those  of  Ivotgaudes,  duke  of  Friouli,  and  Regibald,  duke  of 
Cluse,  had  met  at  Spoleto,  at  the  said  Hildebrand's,  to  plot  against  us  ;  they  have 
agreed  to  assemble  Uidr  fbrces  In  the  month  of  Maroi  next,  to  join  a  Grecian 
army,  which  Adelgise,  son  of  Didier,  would  bring  to  attack  us  by  land  and  by  sea, 
to  take  possession  of  onr  city  of  Eoine,  y>lunder  the  churches  of  (nxl,  take  away 
the  pix  from  your  protector,  St.  Fcter,  and  drag  us  away  ourselves,  (Irom  wliicli 
God  preserve  us)  into  captivity ;  in  fine,  to  re-establish  the  king  of  the  Lombards^ 
and  resist  your  royal  authority."**  


(27)  Eginh.  Anual.  p.  202.  Tiliani,  p  10.  Ix)iad.  p.  30.  Mctem>  p.  842.  Ptoeta  Sbmo.  p.  180. 
<28)  Codex  Cuol.  Kp.  59.   Scr.  Vnae.  p.  iiS. 
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The  etamty  of  the  pope  end  hb  CMutanft  dennnda^ns,  had  no  doabt  oonferih 
buted  to  drive  the  Lombards  to  Tevolt ;  but  Charies  might  expect  that  those  people^ 

humiliated  by  the  yoke  of  tlic  conf(nerors,  rcnrctted  the  loss  of  their  independence, 
and  made  greater  crt'orts  to  recover  it  than  they  had  used  for  its  defence.  He  pre- 
vented its  movements.  Passing  from  tlie  banks  of  the  liliine  to  those  of  the 
Danube,  and  crossing  Snabia  and  Bavaria)  he  entered  by  Tyrd  into  Italy ;  he 
attacked  and  rapidly  subdued  Citta  de  Frionliy  where  he  made  Botgaudes  prisoner, 
and  Treviso,  \vlicre  Staliilinus,  father-in-law  of  tlie  rebel  dnke,  commanded.  He 
p'.inished  tlieni  both  hy  death,  and  he  nranted  tlie  duehy  of  Friouli  to  Marrlsaire, 
a  Fmikisk  lord,  wlio  is  suj^>|>osed  to  have  been  allied  to  the  Cailovingian  iainiiy. 
He  changed  at  the  same  time  the  counts  who  governed  each  city,  and  placed 
Franks  everywhere  instead  of  Lombards.  A  pretty  considerable  nunroer  of 
soldiers  of  the  same  ration  attached  tlieiiT^-'lves  voluntarnly  to  those  captain*?,  and 
Nvhilst  the  interior  of  Italy  w;ls  left  without  defence,  its  entrances  were  sufFiciently 
guaixled  by  the  conquerors.  Alter  having  in  a  few  weeks  dispersed  the  rebels  of 
LomlrtUNiy,  Charles,  who  had  celebrated  Eaatw  at  Treviso,  re-croised  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Worms,  where  he  had  convoked  the  assemblj  of 
tlic  Field  of  May.*' 

In  fact,  he  had  learned  that  during  his  short  journey,  the  Sa.\ons  had  risen 
again.  If  we  can  credit  a  poet,  himself  a  Saxon,  but  converted  to  Christianity,  who 
wrote  in  Latin  verse  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  last  diet  of  the 
Franks  had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  Saxons  at  rest  until  they  all  sliould  have  been 
converted,  or  all  utterly  destroyed  ;  then  he  exclaims  :  *'  Oh,  tnily  divine  piety, 
which  wishes  tiuis  to  save  all  mankind  1"^  It  seems,  however,  that  ms  countrvmen 
were  not  so  moved  as  himself  by  that  prodigions  piety.  Besides,  their  colonies 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  it  sufllicm  to  renew  war,  that  only  one  among 
them  resolved,  in  the  inebriety  of  a  festival,  to  break  the  odious  yoke.  In  fact,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  77<>,  the  Saxons  had  snrprised  the  castle  of  Eliresbnri;,  which 
tliey looked  upon  as  intended  to  enchain  them;  thejr  also  attacked  that  of  Sieges- 
bm,  but  they  had  been  repulsed.  Charles  finmd  his  brave  army  assembled  at  the 
Field  of  May,  at  Worms ;  he  advanced  rapidly  into  Saxony  before  the  ooontir 
was  ready  to  defend  itself ;  he  overthrew,  withont  (htHculty,  the  small  corps  whicn 
attempte<l  to  resist  him  :  arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Lij)})e,  he  met  a  great  assem- 
blage of  Saxons,  but  the  latter,  confused  and  dismayed,  only  thought  of  suing  for 
q[narter.  They  swore  tiiat  they  were  ready  to  make  themselves  diristians ;  thev 
submitted  to  be  baptized,  they  gave  new  hostages,  they  consented  to  Chariot 
re-bnilding  the  castle  of  Ehresbiu'g,  and  l)nilding  another  on  the  Lippe ;  in  fine, 
they  ;ii)peared  entirely  subdued,  when  the  kin^'  of  the  Franks  led  his  army  to  the 
Khine,  and  estabUsh^  himself  for  the  winter,  in  his  palace  of  Ileristal,  upon  the 
Mense.'^ 

However,  Charles  did  not  feel  himself  assured  by  the  sabmission  of  the  Saxons ; 
even  in  winter  he  did  not  go  fiu-  from  their  frontiers.  He  passed  Easter  at  Nim- 
wegen ;  he  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  Field  of  May  at  raderbom,  in  the  midst 
of  th«r  own  ooimtiy.  l%at  legislative  assembly  of  the  Franks  must  have  resem- 
bled an  armj  much  more  Uum  a  conncil,  far  the  sov^ign  to  think  of  causing  it 


(20)  Ann.  IoinL  p.  89.  TilM,  f.  19.   MoiaiaaiB,  p.  70.  llginh.  p.  208.  Metcnk  p.  842.  Poet*  S«X0D. 
LLpTUI. 

(80)  FtoitoSBnn.  1.  l»v.  186-190.  p.  139 ; 

Hinc  fctatnit  reqnies  illis  ut  nulla  darclnr 
Donee  Gentili  rita  cultnqae  rdicto 
Chriftkolie  fierent,  out  delwentur  in  tcvnin 
O  pietM  benedietn  IXsi,  tpm  vitlt  genus  amae 
TTumanum  fieri  salvnml 

(81)  Eginh.  Anati.  p.  2U3.   Aon.  MvUm.  p.  342. 
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to  assemble  in  a  couiitiy  aii-eady  desolated  by  a  long  war,  and  they  might  every 
Tnoment  fear  a  fresh  attack.  But  it  mm  only  in  &e  hope  of  fighting  that  tbe 
FrankB  quitted  their  dwellings ;  ihsj  would  liave  iwgjtected  their  national  aaaom- 

blies,  if  thoy  had  not  prt^saged  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  The  Saxons  were 
convoked  as  well  as  the  Franks  to  tlic  field  of  May  of  Padcrborn ;  they  assisted 
there  in  confinning  their  preceding  engagements ;  and  those  who  had  not  yet 
reodTed  baptism,  sabmittedf  to  that  But  Wittikind,  the  most  renowned 

among  the  petty  kings  of  Wes^ihalia,  he  avIio,  until  then,  had  oflenest  excited  lull 
countrymen  to  resume  their  arms,  and  who  had  obtained  the  most  success  in  battle, 
did  not  appear  in  that  assembly.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  resist  the  Franks 
with  only  the  forces  of  his  nation,  he  had  passed  into  Scandinavia,  the  inhabitants 
of  wliicli  were  then  indifferently  called  Nonnans,  or  Danes ;  he  had  asked  hospi- 
taHt  \  I  if  tlieir  king  Siegftid  ;  he  sought  among  them  liberators  and  avengers  of  his 
country.  The  Saxons,  who  in  his  absence  received  baptism,  acknowledged  at  the 
same  time  that  they  deserved  to  lose  their  country  and  their  liberty,  if  they  ever 
violated  the  cn^igemeuts  they  were  made  to  contract'* 

Among  the  Saxons  who  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  Ibn  al  Arabi,  the 
Mussulman  governor  of  Sarairossa,  came  to  the  comitia  of  Paderbom,  accompanied 
bv  some  lords  of  his  nation,  wlio  cnmo  to  ask  of  Charles  the  protection  of  the 
i  rajiks  against  Abderama^  Emir  al  Moumcnim,  of  Spain.  The  monarchy  of  the 
Saracens,  which  had  so  recently  threatened  the  nniverse  with  a  genersl  conqnest, 
had  been  weakened  by  dnsention.  Two  caliphs,  the  one  at  Bagdad,  the  other  or 
Cordova,  divided  the  empire  of  the  believers ;  the  former,  however,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Abbassidcs,  was  by  far  tlie  most  poweHul,  and  he  looked  upon  Abde- 
rama,  the  Oinmitide  cahph  of  Cordova,  sm  a  rebel.  Great  talents,  as  well  a^  great 
virtues,  seemed  hereditary  in  the  new  house  whidk  occupied  ^e  throne  of  the 
East ;  and  Mohammed  Mohadi,  tlie  twenty-second  caliph,  shewed  himself  worthy 
of  Almansor,  his  father,  or  Haroun  al  T?nsfhif1.  Ins  son,  ^vho  siu'ceeded  him  in  78H. 
For  the  safety  ol"  Europe,  even  for  tlic  existence  of  ciirLstiunit^-,  it  was  desirable 
that  Abderama  might  maintain  his  independence  in  Spain,  agamst  the  sovereigns 
of  the  richest  half  of  the  known  world.  The  Franks  ought  to  have  offered  their 
alliance  to  the  Emir  of  Cordova ;  but  their  policy  at  that  period,  like  that  of  their 
chief,  was  not  so  prescient.  Abderame  was  the  nearest  of  the  two  rivals ;  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  most  dangerous.  A  viceroy  of  the  Albassides,  Jusif,  had 
sometime  represented  the  sovereign'  of  Bagdad  in  S|Mdn.  Besieged  at  Grenada, 
in  757,  subjugated  and  again  revolting  in  the  following  year,  he  was  at  last  be- 
headed at  Toledo;  but  iiis  death  had  not  entircly  destroyed  the  pnrty  of  tlie 
Abbassides,  who  wore  desirous  of  re-establisliing  the  unity  of  the  Alussulman 
empure.  Contuiuui  revolts  against  Abderama  showed  that  the  people  were  still 
averse  to  the  separation  of  j^ndn  from  the  body  of  the  monarchy.  Already,  in 
759,  Zuleiman,  Abbassidian  governor  of  Barcelona  and  of  Gironne,  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Pepin.  For  a  similar  motive,  Ibn  al  Arabi,  in  777, 
solicited  tliat  of  Charles  against  the  Ommiades;  he  took  with  him  to  Paderbom, 
his  sou-m-iaw,  iUroas,  son  of  Jusif,  another  son  of  the  \  iceroy  of  the  Abbassides, 
and  several  lords,  all  partisans  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  enemies  of  that  of 
Cordova.** 

Charles  seizeil  w'tth  ny'vVitx  tlie  oy^portunity  which  was  offered  him  of  extending 
his  dominion  over  bpain  ;  he  con^  oked  the  assembly  of  the  Field  of  May  for  the 
year  778,  at  the  palace  of  Cliasseneuil,  iii  Algcnois,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lot ;  and  after  having  passed  his  army  in  review,  he  divided  it  into  two  bodies^  one 

^32)  Egiob.  Aanid.  p.  203.    Mctcos.  p.  343.    Sigebcrli  C.eaiblnc.  p.  377. 

m  H  ill.  du  Lang.!  8,  c  80, 1. 1»  p.  4S9.  FMm  de  Ham  in  Mwes  Ilupflii.  L  8,  c  6*  No.  4.  1^ 
crit.  $  i,  p.  862. 
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of  which  crossed  the  Pyrenees  by  St.  Jcim-l*ied-ilc-Poit,  arrived  before  Pampc- 
lana,  and  took  it;  whUst  the  other  assembled  in  the  eastern  piovinces,  and  whose 

chiefs  alone  had  perhaps  repain  1  :<  Chassenouil,  entered  bvKeussillon  into  Spain, 
and  joined  the  former  only  under  tlie  walls  of  Sara«ro!5«n.  Tlint  city,  oi'wliicli  Ihn 
al  Arabi  liad  been  governor,  no  longer  acknowledged  his  antliority.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  besiege  it,  but,  after  a  little  resistance,  the  intimidated  Saracens  sub- 
mitted to  bim,  gave  hostages,  and  paid  a  considerable  ransom  in  ^Id.  Ibn  Thanms, 
lord  of  Huesca  and  Jacca,  had  likewise  opened  his  gates  to  the  Frankish  army  and 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelify  :  finally,  the  citie??  of  Barcelona  and  Gironiic  had  renewed 
the  saine  engagements  which  they  had  belbre  made.  Charles  caused  the  walls  of 
Pampelnna  to  oe  demolished,  then  he  re-took  the  road  to  France,  not  only  with 
the  hostages  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  given  by  the  subjugated  dtiea^  but  also 
with  Ibn  al  Arabi  and  liis  other  Mussalmen  vassals,  who  were  apparently  to  accom- 
pany him  as  far  as  the  frontiers.'^ 

Perhaps  the  eagerness  of  Charles  to  quit  Spain  was  determined  by  the  news 
which  he  had  received,  that  Wittikind,  retamed  from  Denmark  and  Saxony,  had 
induced  his  countiymen  to  revolt,  and  that  half  Germany  was  in  commotion. 
Charles  had  subdued  a  great  j)art  of  tlie  country  situated  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Ehro,  and  had  changed  most  of  the  gn\  c  ruors  ;  he  had  established  Frankish 
counts  in  the  cities  of  Spanish  Marche ;  he  had  thus,  perhaps,  alienated  the  Sara- 
cens, who  had  opened  the  cotmtry  to  him,  and  he  had  not  conciliated  the  christians. 
Inigo  Garcias,  king  of  Navan-e,  and  Frucla,  king  of  Astnrias,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  place  themselves  under  tlie  proterti<ni  of  Al»d(>rania,  and  to  contract 
an  tuHancc  with  him,  had  been  assured  that  they  would  lose  every  thing  it'  they 
exchanged  that  protection  for  tliat  of  Charles,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  would  not 
ikil  to  TNit  F^ks  in  theur  strongholds  and  cities.  When  l^ese  two  ^tty  princes 
leaiTiea  that  Charles  was  going  to  cross  theii-  in<  .untains  agjiin,  to  return  into  France, 
they  plotted  tom.tlier  to  attack  liim  ^^■^1h  the  Oinmaide  Saracen?',  and  especially 
witli  a  fjovernor  whom  Abderama  had  gi\en  to  fcjaraL:i>.<'^a,  and  whom  romancers 
have  called  Marsilio.  They  also  assured  themselves  oi  tiie  sjuuport  of  Loup,  duke 
of  the  Gascons,  grandson  of  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitainia,  nephew  of  Hunold,  and 
cousin  to  Guaifer,  who  had  oil  been  defiled  and  persecuted  by  the  Cailovingian 
family. 

The  Gascons  and  the  Navarresc,  whose  origin  was  the  same,  overran  their  moun- 
tains with  a  rapidity  which  distinguishes  them  at  thepresent  day,  and  which  no 
other  mouutaineei^  could  equal,  laid  ambuscades  Ibr  Charles  on  his  retiu'n,  as  he 
tniverscd  the  \  alley  of  Boncevaux,  so  famous  in  romances.  Whilst  the  army 
marched  in  tliat  valley,  which  communicates  with  Navarre  and  France,  and  was 
wending  its  way  in  a  crooked  line^  as  the  narrow  gorges  wliich  it  had  to  jiass 
required  it,  "Tne  Gafl0on&''  according  to  the  recital  of  £ginhard,  "set  their  am- 
buseadt  s  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain;  the  thickness  of  the  forests  which  are  so 
abundant  there,  rendering  the  place  ver^- propitious  for  surprises,  then  precipitatinu; 
themselves  from  those  heights  into  the  valley  heneath,  they  attacked  the  rear 
of  the  baggage  and  the  battahon  intended  to  protect  it :  these  warriors  having 
endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  were  all  kiUett  even  unto  the  last  man.  Then 
the  Gascons,  after  having  pillaged  the  ha^age,  profittcd  by  the  night  to  disperse 
themselves  in  :d!  directions,  ^vith  extreme  s\vif\ni'ss.  Tlie  lightness  of  their  arms 
and  the  place  of  the  combat  gave  tlum  e\i  i  v  advantaire,  whilst  the  Franks  had 
acainst  tliem  their  pt)sition  and  the  wciglit  of  their  e<|uijmKnt.  In  that  combat," 
adds  our  historian,  <<£ygihard,  grand  master  of  the  king's  hous^old,  Ansefan, 


AunaLPetaT.  14.  TUtkia,  19.  Mibdaitt  M.  loiadiBoi,  40.  .LMobedaiii,  04.  Mnimte,  70. 
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count  of  the  palace,  and  Roland,  prefect  of  the  Britanic  frontier,  were  killed  with 
many  others.  It  was  impossible  for  Charles  immediately  to  revenge  this  offenoe, 
because  the  enemy,  after  having  gained  the  >nctor)',  had  disji^faed  so  ra{M(Uy,  and 
£liiie  even  cotiUI  not  announce  to  when'  they  had  retired,"^ 

This  is  all  which  the  history  of  the  knight  errant,  Koland,  has  communicated  of 
the  battle  of  Koncevauz,  so  celebrated  by  the  Spanish  romancers  and  histoiians  of 
subsequent  tlnu  s.    Roland,  who  is  oidy  named  once  by  Eginliard,  and  of  whom  no 
mention  is  matlo  1) y  any  other  historian,  had  apparently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
time  of  (Miarks  Martcl,  and  not  in  that  of  (  iiarlemainn' ;  t*'r  we  must  not,  per- 
haps, rclusc  all  credence  in  the  popular  traditions  of  two  great  nations^  however 
tbcy  may  be  mixed  up  with  fable.  It  is  against  the  Saracens  that  all  the  romancers 
suppose  that  lioland  displayed  his  valour  ;  I  mt  the  Saracens  invaded  France  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  Mart»_l,  and  not  of  Charlemagne.  The  heix)  of  the  romancers 
was  younger  at  tlio  time  of  tlie  battle  of  Koncevaux.    A  long  space  of  time  which 
tliey  have  not  tilled  up  even  with  liibles,  separates  the  period  of  his  great  deeds 
from  that  of  his  death.   We  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  was  bom  in  the  ten 
fii-st  years  of  the  eighth  century ;   he  migljt  then  have  already  assisted  as  page 
in  the  fir^t  (lofeat-'  of  tlit-  Franks  before  Karbon,  in  720,  and  distinguished  hitn.^i  lf 
in  725,  in  the  iK-t'unce  of  N'mios,  (,\arc'ass(Huie  and  Autun,  against  tlie  infidels  ;  in 
729,  in  the  war  uf  Aquitania,  and  in  iii2,  at  the  battle  of  I'oitiers.    The  inva^^ion 
of  the  Saracens  in  Gaul  did  not  even  cease  at  that  period ;  there  were  others  besides 
after  the  death  of  Charles  J^Iartel,  in  711,  and  Koland  might  have  continued  to 
fight  against  the  Saracens  under  IVpin  or  Carloman  during  the  conqnoftt  of  Septi- 
mania  and  that  of  the  Marche  of  Spain.    Scarcely  any  monument  remains  of  that 
long  struggle  ;  lioland  is  not,  it  is  true,  named  b}'  any  historian,  or  indeed  ai'c 
any  of  the  captains  of  Charles  Martel.  The  resemblance  of  tho  name  of  Charles 
and  of  Carloman  to  that  of  Charlemagne  must  have  afterwards  consed  the  error 
of  the  people  and  of  the  romancers.    Tradition  could  not  jirescrvo  a  corrort  chrn- 
nolog}',  but  it  is  verj*  rare  and  very  strange  that  a  name  should  bect)me  popular  it' 
its  glory  has  not  some  reality.   A  genius,  snch  as  Ariosto,  could  have  created  Ko- 
lanas  celebrity ;  the  chronicles  of  arcbbbhop  Tnqiin  had  not  so  much  influence 
over  the  popidar  imagination  ;  they  were  collccti d  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
translated  in  the  thirteenth  to  be  inserted  in  the  o^ivnt  clironicles  of  St.  Denis.  AVe 
must  look  upon  them  less  as  the  invention  of  a  rouuuu  t  r  than  as  the  depository  of 
fables  and  legends  which  then  circulated  among  the  people.  Thepopular  romancers 
of  Spain,  who  give  us  so  many  particuhirs  of  the  life  of  that  Bernard  de  Carpio> 
who  is  supposed  to  lia\  o  sulloc  atcd  Tvoland  in  his  arms,  contain  similar  traditions, 
embc'llishea  by  tho  pojadar  imagination  which  circulated  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Spaniai'ds,  emulous  ol  estabiishmg  the  existence  of  the  most  antient  ut  Uieir 
hiii^^hts,  have,  however,  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  a  second  battle  of  Roncevaux, 
and  a  second  defeat  of  the  French  knight  errant  towanh  the  year  812.   The  end 
of  the  ixiign  of  Charlemat^rne  is  sufliciently  well  known,  and  we  could  not  at  this 
period  suppose  events  of  wiiich  there  remains  no  trace  in  the  historians  of  the 
time.^ 

^Vhilst  Charles  was  engaged  against  the  Saracens  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
Pj'r^eeSt  and  lost  in  that  expedition  a  part  of  his  army,  Wittikind  had  re-entered 

Saxonv,  and  encoura«2;ed  his  cotnitrvnien  n<:rain  to  tako  up  arms.  The  Saxons  had 
iu  fact  Qono  in  crowds  to  the  shores  of  the  Khinc,  but  not  havhig  been  able  to 

(D)  Etriiih.  vita  Caroli  Magni.  c  9,  p.  92.  Ejnsilcm  AniinU-a,  p.  203.  Pocta  Saton.  1.  1,  ».  862-400^ 
p.  1-13.    Cbrou.  d«  SI.  Dony^  1.  1,  e.  6,  p.  235.   The  ulbcr  dirouick-s  do  not  spcuk  of  this  diTcut. 

(35)  The  6Ue»  of  Boao8v«iz  kave  been  lepcaled  hy  Rod^cos  Toletanos.  Ker.  Hi^ro.  1.  4,  c.  10.  Mii« 
rUiii  de  rebus  )Ii»|Kku.  I.  7,  c.  2.  Thty  have  been  dimi?srd  aaJ  conibak'd  by  BoroDius,  Annales  Ecckt.  778i 
i  1,  p.  m,  e4  812.  p.  582.    Pngi  criU  778,  J  3,  4,  5,  H.  p.  3r)4.    Hist,  du  Uug.  I.  8.  c.  81,  p.  430. 
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crofls  t3iai  river,  diey  bad  ravaged  its  banks  from  Dnkburg  opposite  Cologne, 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Khme  and  Moselle.  They  liad  carrieil  fire  and 
sword  into  the  palaces  as  weU  as  into  the  villages  ;  they  had  not  spared  the  sacivd 
edifices  more  than  theprofanei  or  the  women  and  childrcn  more  than  the  old  men; 
vengeance,  and  not  the  denre  of  acquiring  boo^,  had  conducted  them  into  the 
temtory  of  the  Franks.  At  the  moment  of  that  invasion,  CSiarles  was  at  Auxerre; 
he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  Germans  and  Austrasians  of  his  army  to  hasten 
to  regain  their  homes  and  defend  them  against  tlie  Saxons.  Those  bodies  of  troops, 
in  fact,  accelerated  their  march,  but  tiie  plunderers  had  already  retired :  nevcrtlie- 
Igm,  as  1h«r  relieat  was  retarded  by  the  bootj  villi  which  they  bad  loaded  them- 
selves, the  Austrasians  overtook  them  at  a  village  in  Hesse,  which  the  Saxon  poet 
calls  Badenfeld,  others,  Lihesi,  on  the  river  A  l  -ni ;  they  attacked  them  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  endeavouring  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  they  almost  annihi- 
lated them.  During  this  time  Charles  had  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
and  established  himself  for  the  winter  at  Heristal."^ 

Bat  in  disbanding  his  army,  Charles  had  also  convoked  the  Field  of  May  for 
the  opening  of  the  following  campaign,  at  his  palace  of  Duron.  nl>out  ten  leagues 
from  Cologne.  Tlie  Franks  showed  themselves  ready  to  tbllow  hmi,  and  crossing 
the  Rhine  early,  they  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Lippe.  The  l^ixons  endeavoured  to 
notake  a  stand  against  them  at  a  place  called  Buckholz.  The}  had  often  made 
several  pro^nnces  of  France  tremble  by  their  rnj  iil  invasions,  and  they  had  ruined 
them  perhaps  as  mueli  ns  Charles  couhl  ruin  tliemselves,  but  tlicy  had  always 
avoided  coming  to  close  cjuarters  with  the  Franks  in  an  open  country.  The  latter, 
ahbou^  they  nad  in  most  respects  remained  barbarians,  had,  however,  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Germany,  all  the  advautages  of  military  art  and  disci- 
pline. It  seems  that  the  tradition  of  Roman  tactics  had  remained  only  with  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  antient  sendees  in  the  annies  of  the  empire.  In  fine,  the 
army  of  the  Saxons  was  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  at  Buckliolz.  Charles  then 
penetrating  into  their  counlzy,  compelled  by  his  ravages,  each  canton,  one  after 
another,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  embrace  Christianity  as  a  means  of  escaping  massacre. 
The  Westphalians  submitted  the  first  ;  all  tliose  of  Bardenn^iw,  and  several  of  the 
Nordleutes  were  baptised ;  the  Angariens  and  the  Eastphaliaus  aftenvards  came 
to  the  king  at  his  seat  of  Medfiilf  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Wescr.  They  brought 
hostages  to  him,  and  again  took  the  oath  which  they  had  already  violated  several 
tunefl?' 

It  would  appear  that  it  was  then  that  Charles,  more  fiiTnly  to  establish  Christ- 
ianity in  Saxony,  and  to  tame  that  independent  spirit  which  the  people  had  so  long 
presCTve^  instituted  those  rich  and  porofid  Grermanic  prdades,  invested  with 
almost  au  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which,  during  ten  years,  subjected  a  war- 
like nation  to  the  dominion  of  priests  and  monks.  According  to  the  annals  of 
count  Nibelong,  "  Chaides  divided  the  eountrv  of  tli*'  Sn\f^r<;  :miong  tlie  priests  or 
abbots,  and  bishops,  that  they  should  preach  to  them  and  baptize  them."  These 
ecclesiastical  govemozs  appeared  more  ftlthM  to  him  and  less  troublesome  than 
the  military  counts  wb<Mn  be  ^ve  to  the  other  countries ;  experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  they  were  not  loss  ambitious.  During  the  m  inter,  Cliarlcs  had  brought 
back  his  army  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  sojourned  at  Worms ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  fine  season  returned,  he  entered  into  Saxony  at  the  head  of  his  warriors;  he 
visited  the  fortress  of  Ehi^burg,  and  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the  Lippe ;  then 
turning  to  the  east,  be  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Obacre,  at  a 
place  called  Ohrheim,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  the  Eastern  Saxons.  The 

(36)  Eginh.  Annal.  {>.  20i.    Pdavi.  U.    Tiliaui,  20.    NibdllBgi,  28.   Lofod.  41.   Luilwdtnif,  64. 
MoiMitc  70.   roet  Sax.  143.   Ful4cnt»  329.  Metent.  343. 
97)  EgiilnhK,  p.  904,  fte.  lb. 
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latter  were  tbero  in  wceai  wamh&n,  and  received  baptism  with  as  much  Bubminaon 
and  Afl  little  want  or  iaitli  as  costomary.    Charles  then  ap}<roached  the  Elbe,  and 

establish  infj  his  camp  at  the  confluence  of  tlio  Oh  re  and  the  Ellje,  he  passed  some 
time  tliere  in  settling  tlio  inisnndiM-standinir  of  the  Saxons  who  inhabited  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  with  tlu-  Veiiedi  or  Sclavonians,  who  inhabited  the  rigiit  bank. 
The  oonqoett  of  Saxony  appeared  to  him  to  be  thns  terminated;  he  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  its  most  extreme  frontier,  and  he  had  acmiired  a  race  of  now  men 
for  his  n^^'iLdibours,  speaking  another  language,  animated  bv  other  scntimc^nts  and 
passioiiB.  After  having  estabhshed  treaties  of  pence  and  nci«:]ibourly  tloling 
oetween  those  Sclavonians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saxons  and  1  i-aid^  lie  led  his 
vany  back  into  Fhmce^  and  disbanded  it*' 


CHAPTER  m. 

bonmiUATKUr  of  the  BBIGN  of  CHASUBSy   UNTIL  TH£  8UPPBE88IOK  OF 

THE  DUCHY  OF  BAVABU,  780-788. 

The  brilliance  of  the  victories  which  Cliarles  had  gained,  the  importance  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  changes  which  his  new  grandeur  wrought  In  the  scale  of  empires 
throughout  the  uniTerse)  had  awakened  the  attention  of  all  those  who  devoted  any 

part  of  their  time  to  study.  Thcv  f  It  tint  the  monuments  of  such  extraordinary 
events  oimht  to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages,  and  they  in.'^rrilxHl  in  their  ainials 
with  much  more  regularity  than  they  had  done  belore,  csbeciully  in  the  booloi  of 
the  oonyentSy  an  abstract  of  the  wan  and  victories  of  each  year.  They,  however, 
endeaTonred  to  do  it  nearly  in  as  few  w<Mrds  as  if  they  had  been  obliged*  to  engrave 
it  n]>oii  ctonc.  This  economy  of  words,  when  it  became  necessaiy  to  retain  the 
recollection  of  the  most  extraordiniuy  revolutions,  is  a  specimen  of  that  century, 
and.  reveals  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  contemporaries.  Whether  the  kbour  of  expressing 
in  latin  the  daily  actions  of  their  country  men  appeared  so  toilsome  to  the  monks, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  they  could  never  exceed  the  fifteen  or  twenty  lines 
which  they  at  most  devoted  to  the  recital  of  tlie  greatest  catastropliet.  or  whether 
greater  details  never  reached  them  in  the  interior  of  tlieir  convents,  we  equally 
how  apathetic  public  opinion  must  have  been  at  that  period,  to  what  a  degree 
all  patriotic  sentiment  must  have  been  redaced,  when  the  souls  of  conteni|ioraries 
were  not  more  animated  by  the  very  circnmstances  upon  which  depended  their 
happiness  or  their  misery. 

The  subjects  of  Charles,  the  warriora  of  Charles,  must  have  felt  very  little 
enthusiasm  fbr  the  subjugation  of  Italy  or  Saxony,  of  the  limit  of  the  Marche, 
Spain,  or  of  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  since  no  trace  of  that  enthusiasm  has  been 
preser^'ed  in  a  great  number  of  chronicles  written  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
tiiumph ;  and  as  the  calamities  of  wai"  were  alwavs  the  same,  although  the  enjoy- 
ments of  victories  might  be  leas  livelv,  we  might  condnde  th«n^x»m,  that  tne 
reign  of  Charles  was  a  period  of  sndiciently  great  suffering,  since  hu  subjects 
purchased,  by  great  sacrifices,  snccesscs  which  the^  knew  not  how  to  enjoy. 

It  is  difficult  to  consult  historians  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  nation  at  that  period. 
The  monks  who  have  left  us  chronicles  did  not  even  jxsrceive  its  existence  ;  they 
never  speak  of  the  interior  govemment,  or  of  the  prepond^ng  opinions,  desires, 
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wants,  or  troubles^  of  the  people ;  the  military  expeditions  are  the  only  events  of 
which  they  thouf;ht  themselves  obliged  to  register  the  xemembranee  in  their 

writings :  and  cnch  rnmpniL'Ti  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy  further  off, 
each  campaign  also  carried  the  liistrn  v  of  the  Franks  further  from  France.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  reign  we  see  C'liariea  acting  alternatelv  in  Germany,  Italv, 
and  Spain.  At  the  end  of  the  same  reign  we  must  ibllow  fan  relations  with  t£te 
Danes,  tlie  Sclavonians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mussulmen ;  thus  his  history  is 
composed  of  every  thing  which  passed  at  a  f:vv;\t  distance  from  his  cmintrv,  whilst 
antient  France,  especially  Gaul,  is  absolutely  tbrgotten ;  and  as  his  soldiers  were 
almost  always  levied  exclusively  in  the  Germanic  provinoes,  nopart  of  Europe  u 
more  rarely  mentioned  in  the  whole  duration  of  tne  reign  of  Cnailemagne,  than 
that  which  now  beai*s  the  namo  of  France. 

It  is  to  the  collection  of  laws  that  w  e  imist  have  recoin*se  to  compensate  for  the 
silence  of  historians ;  and  tliey  explain  to  us  in  part,  or  rather  they  leave  us  to 

Siess,  how  the  Frankish  and  Gallic  nations  disaj^peared  from  the  countries  whidi 
ey  had  governed ;  how  the  immediate  consenuence  of  a  reign  distinguished  by 
the  most  hrilliaut  \  ictortes,  wns  a  state  st)  wonaerfidly  exhausted,  that  no  country 
where  Charles  had  reigned,  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  most  contemptible  enemy. 

In  fact,  the  laws  alone  give  us  any  indication  of  an  important  revolution,  to 
wbidi  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  several  times  exposed  throughout  Gaul,  a 
revolution  which  having  occurred  without  violence,  has  left  no  trace  in  histor}', 
and  can,  Imwever,  only  explain  the  alternation  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the 
states  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  transition  of  the  cultivators  from  the  condition 
of  freedom  to  timt  of  servility.  Slavery  being  once  introduced  and  protected  by 
the  laws,  the  consequenc*e  of  prosperity,  of  the  increase  of  riches^  must  ever  lead  to 
tlic  disappearance  of  all  small  possessions,  the  increase  of  slaves,  and  the  absolute 
cessntinn  of  all  work  which  coidd  not  be  done  bv  scrnlc  hands.  Kvery  time  the 
country  became  the  prey  of  a  new  conipiest,  a  certain  number  of  vigoix>us  soldiers 
established  themselves  in  it,  who  did  not  despise,  like  the  conouered)  the  labours 
of  the  field,  and  who,  in  laying  down  the  sword,  showed  themselves  eager  to 
resume  the  snadc ;  but  af^er  the  second  or  third  generation,  the  sons  of  those 
soldiers  would  not  be  contbunded  w  ith  slaves ;  they  ceased  labouring,  and  if  the^ 
could  not  maintain  themselves  in  idleness  by  the  labour  of  others,  they  sold  their 
small  heritage  to  some  rich  neighbour ;  they  joined  the  armies,  their  family  became 
extinct,  and  all  the  small  estates  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  whole  class  of  jQree-men, 
whilst  the  new  purchaser  augmentecl  the  number  of  his  slaves.  Thus,  Clovis  had 
introduced  free  cultivators  into  Gaul,  they  disappeared  during  the  reign  of  bis 
grandsons;  Pepin  the  elder, and  CharlesMartel  had  Drought  others,  they  disappeared 
vmd&e  Charles,  and  the  whole  of  the  fields  of  Gaul  were  only  cultivated  by  slaves. 
However,  the  revolution  did  not  operate  upon  persons,  but  upon  property  :  families 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  not  deijradetl,  but  became  extinct ;  jairchast^s, 
exchanges,  the  concession  of  land,  altered  the  state  of  the  French,  much  more 
than  the  sword  could  have  done. 

The  more  the  king  of  the  Franks  extended  his  conquests,  the  more  disposable 
lands  he  had  with  wnich  he  cotdd  gratify  his  servants,  the  Trore  a!«o  their  ambition 
increased,  and  the  more  considerable  were  the  concessions  they  asked  from  him. 
In  the  ideas  of  that  century,  jurisdlGticHi,  and  even  sovereignty,  so  confounded 
itself  with  property,  that  every  cfuchy,  coonty,  or  lordship,  whidi  he  granted  to  some 
of  his  captains,  was  not  only  a  government,  but  also  a  patrimony  more  or  less  corered 
with  slaves,  who  lahoured  tor  their  master.  Charles,  jiorhaps,  made  tlnuisands  of 
concessions  to  laymen,  but  the  titles  of  patrimonial  property,  are  only  caivfully 
preserved  by  those  who  have  an  interest  m  it^  and  no  &mily  iMsng  abw  to  prove 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  so 
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UltieDt  a  tide.  Tbe  convents  and  churches,  which  have  been  presented  ^  irti  ut 
alteration,  have  much  better  prescrvL-d  tlieir  titles.  In  fact,  we  find  in  Dom 
Bouquet  nearly  a  hundred  charters  granted  bv  that  monarch  to  monaistei  ies ; 
sometiuies  with  new  concessions  of  lands,  with  ail  their  inhabitants,  tlicir  houses, 
tiieir  slaves^  their  pastuies,  their  fidds,  their  moyeables  and  immoveabJes;*  some- 
times to  omfim  these  concessions  made  to  sacred  places  by  other  pious  men,  and 
to  prevent  any  judge  or  royal  commissioner  from  pretending  to  exercise  Ruy 
authority  over  the  cities  and  courts  which  depend  upon  the  church."^  It  was  thus 
the  greater  part  of  France  became  the  patiitnmy,  either  of  the  lords  or  prelates ; 
riches  from  that  period  were  only  calculated  by  the  heads  of  slaves ;  several 
thouSiinJ  families  were  oblige<l  to  work  to  support  one  courtier;  and  the  learned 
Alcuin,  wliom  Charles  had  enriched  bv  his  lih(»rality,  but  who,  howox  (>)•,  conld  not 
contend  in  opulence  and  [K>wer  with  the  dukes  and  bishops  of  his  courts  had,  as 
bishop  Alipand  informs  us,  twenty  thousand  sUtves  at  his  disposal.' 

But  besides  the  vast  petrimonKS,  the  immense  lordships  granted  by  the  kings  to 
the  first  conquerors,  or  to  the  courtiers  who  had  obtained  the  favor  of  their 
masters,  besides  the  heritages  of  freemen  purcliased  by  the  rich,  and  united  to  their 
property,  or  those  which  the  powerful  hud  usurped,  and  whicii  the  common  i>oldier 
€oiud  not  cause  to  be  restwed  to  him ;  besides  those  ahnoc^  unlimited  possessions 
which  the  chuxdi  owed  to  the  generosity  of  the  kingi^  of  the  nobles,  and  of  aU  the 
sinners  and  saints,  possessions  which  increa«od  from  gencn^tion  to  *tenoration,  and 
which  were  never  alienated,  a  veiy  considerable  part  of  the  territory  always 
belong^  to  the  crown.  Wc  possess  a  capitulurv,  without  date,  from  Charles,  and  the 
most  curious  of  all,  nerhaps,  which  he  published  before  being  an  emperor,  to  regulate 
the  management  of^  his  lands,  or  as  tncy  are  called,  cities  and  royal  courts.  The 
latter  were  scattered  throu^liout  the  provinces,  aiul  inlinbitc  fl  by  several  thousand 
serfs  and  tist  alians ;  their  i-ents  constituted  the  most  essential  part  of  the  royal 
revenues.  A  judge  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  each  of  those  communities^  toid 
that  judge  was  charged  with  all  the  economical  administration,  ftom  the  feeding  of 
the  fowls  and  ccese  around  the  mills,  and  tlie  sale  of  the  eggs,  even  unto  the 
distribution  of  the  workmen  in  every  mechanical  art,  from  the  |x>rtioning  out  of  the 
iicnin  and  the  wool  which  the  judge  is  to  give  to  the  women  to  spin,  even  to 
supplying  the  emperoi^s  household  on  his  journey,  or  to  feeding  Uie  army.  Charles 
has  oflen  been  praised  for  that  orderly  metho<]  and  economy  which  he  applied  to 
the  simplest  details  of  the  administration.  It  is  forffntten  that  this  capitulary 
respecting  the  royal  cities,  governed,  jKi  liajis,  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  and  that  it  served  at  least  as  an  example  to  tho  lordly  laymen  and  eccle- 
riaatiGS  to  govern  the  other  three-quarters.  No  one  has  remarked  how  hard  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  fiscalians  or  slaves,  submitted  to  such  a  legislation  ; 
whilst  thev  were  directed,  in  all  tho  details  of  domestic  life,  bv  that  kind  of 
stew^ards  who  were  c^led  judges,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  free-will, 
and  of  aU  hope.  We  have,  brides,  sought  in  that  capitulaiy  for  a  monument  c£ 
what  civilization  ronained  in  France,  m  fact,  Charles,  in  providing  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  master  of  his  coiirts,  suggests  how  many  ditFcrcnt  arts  must  be 
cultivated  in  each  royal  residence-,  how  many  kinds  of  hnsb:nidrv  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  field.  Ue  makes  an  enumeration  of  the  diflercnt  f  ruits,  and  different 
▼mtables  which  must  never  be  allowed  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  catalogue  is 
peniaps,  not  very  inferior  to  that  whieli  a  skilful  gardener  would  make  at  the  present 
day.   Bat  civilization  is  on  the  eve  of  being  annihihited  when  those  enjoyments 


(1>  See,  MDonp  others,  a  charter  fluted  in  775.  to  St.  Denis.   D.  Bmiqnet,  t.  5,  p.  1Z6. 
(2)  8m  »  fihvter  graotel  in  fiM  Mimyew  to  St.  H«rtin.  ib.  p.  787. 
<8)  PMt  ad  Elipnd.  Ep.  $7.  apod  flavf  Hh(.  Ecdw.  1. 4ft, «.  17- 
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arc  reserved  to  a  class  infinitoly  small.  The  slaves  knew  none  of  those  tnstes  which 
they  wore  to  satisty  in  their  master;  they  had  no  interest  in  maintaining  them^ 
and  80  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  threatraea  by  the  rod  of  the  judge,  they  reiunmoed 
that  fatigauig  Industry  which  was  imposed  upon  them/ 

Wo  must  uot  f()rn;(.'t  that  at  that  period  the  h^'anklsh  nation  was  solely  composed 
of  projjrietors  ot"  uien  and  of  lands;  they  alone  were;  rich,  in(le])enclcnt,  and  consulted 
upon  publie  atiairn,  admitted  at  the  Field  of  May,  and  called  to  the  araiies.  Their 
number  equalled,  perhaps  even  stupaaaed,  that  of  the  English  gentlemen,  who  at 
the  inesent  day  are  also  sdelj  in  p(N8essi<Hi  of  the  national  supremacy  as  well  as 
land.  That  number,  however,  was  vory  small  when  the  defence  of  the  coimtry 
was  mooted.  We  mnsf  ]iot,  therefore,  he  astonished  if  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
scarcely  perceived,  it  u  tUd  not  take  any  interest  in  its  atikirs,  if  it  found  m  itself 
neither  strength  or  thought,  in  fine,  the  nation  passed  in  one  momrat  from  the 
height  of  power  to  the  lowest  abasement.  Some  thousands  of  gentlemen  lost 
amonff  some  millions  of  subjnintted  slaves,  who  no  longer  belonged  either  to  the 
uatii)u,  the  countrj-,  or  even  to  humanity;  some  thousands  of  gentleman  could  do 
nothing  alone  to  pr^rve  France,  its  laws,  its  power,  or  its  liberty. 

That  unfortunate  confusion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  mose  ci  properiyy 
that  deplorable  management  which  cultivated,  and  drew  a  revenue  from  an  entire 
j>rovince,  by  means  of  -slaves,  contributed,  also,  to  set  at  variance  the  ])reten8ions 
of  the  sovereigns  and  those  of  the  popes,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  inextricable 
diflSculties  in  me  veiy  concessbns  made  to  the  holy  see  by  Pepin  and  Charles. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  oonqnest  of  Italy,  and  even  before  Didier  had  been  made 
pris'iniT,  wc  have  seen  that  pope  Adrian  I.  had  caused  Charles  to  ronfirni  the 
donation  made  hy  Pepin,  and  which  his  holiness  had  prohal)ly  skilfully  extended, 
without  the  waiTior  who  was  im^iertectly  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  a 
country  which  he  had  not  yet  finished  subjugating,  clearly  undentanding  what 
was  required  of  him.  In  fact,  if  the  donation  of  CJharlcs  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  holy  see  as  it  Is  pretended,  the  FxriTfliate,  Vcncti,  Istria,  the  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  of  Parma,  Ixe^io,  Mantua,  Munselici,  and  Corsica, 
scarcely  any  thing  would  have  remainea  of  the  kin^om  of  Lombardv.*  But 
Charles  was  no  sooner  seated  upon  the  throne  of  DidiM*,  than  Adrian  began  to 
claim  the  justices  promised  to  St.  Peter  by  the  donors,  justices  which  had  never 
been  delivered.  "  Truly  good,  miM,  and  excellent  son,  whom  Gorl  has  established 
king,"  he  writes  to  him,  "  I  implore  thee,  1  entreat  thee,  and  with  tlie  same  con- 
fidence as'tf  I  were  before  thee^  early  to  accomplish  that  donation  which,  fivr  the 
flood  of  thy  soul,  thou  bast  promisea  to  make  to  St.  Peter,  the  door  keeper  of 
heaven,  in  order  that  in  his  turn,  that  prince  of  the  apostles  should  help  and 
second  thee,  with  divine  Majesty.*  "  Especially  onrniild  son,"  said  he,  in  another 
letter,  "  we  have  recourse  to  thee  against  that  perhdious  sower  of  discord,  tliat 
anemy  of  mankind,  Beginald,  formerly  castellan  of  Fdidte,  and  who  now  pratendft 
to  be  dnke  of  Clnse ;  for  he  does  not  cease,  by  his  iniquitous  attempts,  to  afflict  thy 
holy  mother,  the  church,  and  oursfl-ro^.  hy  endeavouring  to  withhold  from  St. 
Peter  those  gifls  which  thou  hast  made  liim."^  W  e  have  seen  that  the  royal 
cities,  or  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  were  governed  in  France  by  judges;  it  is 
thcorefore  probable  that  in  the  donations  made  to  St.  Peter,  they  had  been  ctesignated 
by  the  name  of  justices.  However,  CSiaileB  had  never  intends!  renooncii^  the 
goveivignty  of  those  vast  countries,  and,  in  fact,  ho  continued  to  govern  them ; 
neither  did  the  dukes  whom  he  appointed  to  the  province^  intend  that  the  church 
should  appropriate  to  itself  the  territorial  property  thereof;  so  that  they  resisted 


(4)  Capitnl.de  viUifl  Carol  Alat:.  t  1,  p.  381-34&  (6)  Mnratori  Aon.  d'ltd.  ann.  774. 

(«}  Cod.  Carol.  Egiai.  68.  Uadr.  7jna,  p.  551.  (7)  Cod.  CvoU  SptL  60.   Hidr.       ^  552. 
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the  pope  with  all  thdr  might.  The  bishops,  archbiahops,  and  eapedal^  Loo| 

archbisnop  of  Kavenna,  had  represented  to  Charles  that  tab  pious  aonation  was 
acxxiuiplished  when  he  abandoned  to  the  churclies  the  seigniories  which  he  had 
promised  to  God ;  but  he  ought  not  to  ruin  one  church  to  enrich  another ;  that 
thos  the  posBeenoiu  which  he  abendoned  to  Ch>d  in  the  diooeaeof  BavenBa,  ought 
to  belong  to  the  church  of  Kavenna,  and  not  to  that  of  Bome  s  and  the  prelatflt 
thus  joined  the  lords  to  reject  the  demands  of  the  pope. 

In  the  midst  of  these  coniiicting  contentions,  it  has  become  im}>osijible  to  undor- 
■tand  what  Chaiies  had  really  wisned  to  cede  to  the  Koman  church,  and  perhape 
pone  of  the  contracting  parties  ever  had  a  correct  idea  of  it.  Howevei:,  whether 
it  was  lands,  with  their  slave  laborers,  government,  or  a  sovereignty,  it  became 
Recessan^'  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  Charlf  s  felt  the  necessity  of  repairing 
again  to  Home,  to  reconcile  Adrian  and  the  Lombardian  dukes,  with  whom  the 
head  of  the  choidi  was  inoeasantly  in  hoatiKt^.  ^  Adiian'a  letter^  which  have  been 
preserved,  show  him  to  us  constantly  occupied  in  aaperung  the  character  of  att 
Charles's  lieutenants  in  the  mind  of  their  sovereign.  The  Lombardian  dukes,  on 
their  side,  accused  the  common  father  of  the  faithful  of  authorising  tiio  scandalous 
trade  in  slavt^  which  the  Sai'ucens  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy.  They 
eaid  to  Gharka  that  hr  from  having  provided  fiur  tiie  aalvation  of  Ua  aonl,  when 
he  granted  to  the  church  inunense  lands  coveted  with  alaves,  he  had,  on  the 
OCHitrary,  made  himself  responsible  for  the  ne>v  crime  which  he  afforded  the 
Oppwtimitv  of  committing ;  tor  those  christian  slaves,  sold  afterwards  by  the  priests 
to  the  infideb,  were  ezpoaed  to  iqpoatacy.  Chailea,  who  h^stn  to  be  rather  oetter 
acquainted  with  the  court  of  Bome^  and  to  believe  kw  implicitly  in  the  pnrity  of 
its  conduct,  wrote  to  the  pope  with  much  waraitli  respecting  that  infamy.  Adrian, 
in  his  answer,  which  has  been  preaerved,  endeavours  to  make  the  aoeoaation 
against  him  tall  u^n  ius  accusers. 

"  We  also  find  in  your  letters,"  says  he  to  him,  ^  what  joa  waj  on  the  aale  of 
dawa,  as  if  it  were  oar  Romans  who  had  aold  them  to  the  in&mous  race  of 
Saracens :  but  never,  and  God  keep  ns  froin  it,  have  we  yet  descended  to  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime,  or  given  our  consent  to  it ;  it  is  on  tlie  Lombardian 
shores,  which  the  execrable  Greeks  navigate,  it  is  with  the  Lombards  they  have 
made  friendship,  it  ia  tfieie  they  pnrchaae  their  ftmiJiea  and  piocnn  alavea.  We 
have  even  aommoned  duke  Alio  to  assemble  his  ships,  and  seize  those  Greeks,  and 
bom  their  ve'^sel'^ :  but  lu'  hsis  refused  to  comply  with  our  orders,  an<I  ;is  for  oniv 
aelves,  who  neither  have  ships  or  sailors,  we  have  not  been  able  to  seize  tliem. 
However,  to  prevent  that  crime  as  much  as  was  in  oar  power,  we  have  can^  all 
the  Giedan  veaiela  to  be  burnt  whith  were  in  our  |)ort  of  Centum  Cellm  fCivita- 
Vecchia)  and  we  detained  those  Greeks  a  lonr^  time  in  prison.  The  Lombards,  k 
is  tnie,  have  sold  a  great  number  of  slaves,  for  they  were  compelled  by  distress 
and  hunger ;  even  many  of  the  Lombards  shipped  themselves  volontarily  in  the 
Gneian  vioaels  to  driver  themselves  ap  to  them,  fer  they  had  no  other  meana  of 
pfcaerving  their  lives.  As  to  our  ])riests,  that  which  some  have  dared  falsely  to 
suggest  to  you  against  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  God  anti  their  souls,  is  an  iniquitous 
falsehood^  and  toot  mightiness  must  not  believe  our  priests  have  incurred  such  a 
stain."* 

Adrian  had  also  endeavonred  to  aet  Charles  against  Hildebraad^  dnhe  of  Spoktik 

bat  the  latter  had  repaired  to  Compile,  during  the  winter  of  779 ;  he  had 

taken  considerable  presents  to  the  king,  and  ho  !iad  again  been  received  Into  favor.* 
He  had,  however,  himself  pressed  Charles  to  visit  italy  immediately ;  the  latter  also 
was  desirous  of  following  up  the  n(^tiations  whicb  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
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emfmss  Irene,  who  had  josl  anooeeded  her  husband,  Leo  IV.,  upon  the  Grecian 
throne,  and  at  the  same  time  backing,  bv  the  pontifical  authority,  those  whidi  he 
■was  carrying  on  with  Tassiion,  duke  of  l3avana.  He  contemplated  marrjiii_'  !iis 
daughter,  Rothruda,  to  the  august  Constantine  V.,  and  to  instruct  Xassilou  tu  o 
pledges  of  his  faithrohieas.  (Siaries  therefore  set  off  &r  Italy,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  he  passed  the  winter  at  Pavia. 

In  tlic  spring  of  781,  Charles  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  at  the  festi\-ities 
<^  Easter,  whidi  fell  that  year  on  tlie  15th  of  Ajpril.  He  took  two  of  his  sons 
with  him,  one  of  whom  had  not  vet  been  baptised :  Adrian  baptised  him  himself 
and  was  also  his  god&ther;  he  changed  his  name  of  Carloman  to  that  of  Pepin, 
and  atler  that  ceremony  he  anointed  him  as  king  of  T^ombardy  ;  he  anointed  at 
the  same  time  the  second,  called  Louis,  Chlotwi*;,  or  Clovis,  as  kin^r  of  A({uitania. 
Charles,  ahnost  constantly  called  to  live  and  fight  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
thought  diat  he  would  better  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  newly  subjugated, 
and  who  regretted  their  independence^  if  he  established  among  them  two  phantom 
kings,  with  two  courts  and  two  governments.'" 

The  pride  of  the  Greeks  would  not  admit  that  a  barbarian  king  was  tlie  equal 
of  one  of  their  emperors ;  however,  the  power  of  Charles,  which  already  extended 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  antient  empire  of  the  West,  rendered  ms  alliance 
desirable  to  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople  ;  and  at  that  moment,  the  revolutions 
■which  broke  out  at  that  court  augmented  the  necessity  which  it  felt  of  the  want  of 
foreign  support.  During  sixty  years,  three  soverei^os  of  the  Xsauriau  nation  had 
occupied  the  ihrone  of  the  East.  These  mountameers,  more  simple  than  the 
Greeks  in  their  manners,  mote  mergetic  in  their  charactw,  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts,  and  greater  enemies  to  superstition,  had  seen  with  indignation 
Christianity  degenerate  into  idolatry.  The  worship  of  images  appeared  to  them  a 
l^bellion  against  the  Divinity ;  the  labor  of  the  monks  to  encourage  their  invocations 
and  make  them  expect  from  ihem  a  miraculous  assistance^  was  a  daily  attack  upon 
reason  and  morality.  The  emperors  imagined  that  they  could  r^onn  the  church 
by  their  edicts,  and  they  wished  to  stop  superstition  by  threats,  rigor,  and  torture. 
The  religious  passion  which  they  combated  only  acquired  more  strength  by  it ; 
and  themselves,  bewilderwl  by  the  animosity  of  a  long  struggle,  exceeded  all 
boundfly  and  rendered  themselves  odious  to  a  great  part  of  their  subiccts  by  their 
intolerance.  From  the  year  717  to  the  year  780,  the  reign  of  the  Icon'oclast 
emperors,  Leo  HI.,  Constantine  IV.,  and  Leo  IV.,  was  incessantly  shaken  by 
sedition.  Their  subjects  were  almost  alwa^^s  excited  to  revolt  by  the  monks,  and 
when  they  were  afterwards  punished  fer  their  audadty,  the  ]>euple  wcunshipped  them 
as  marlTrs.  Incensed  by  thdr  preaching  their  insults,  and  their  plots,  Leo  IV. 
carried  [>ersecution  so  far  as  to  send  several  of  the  worshippers  of  images  to  the 
scafibld.  At  the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  discovered  in  the  \  er\-  Led  of  liis 
wife,  in  the  month  of  February,  780,  two  images  to  which  she  iiad  paid  secret 
worship.  Leo  punished  those  wiui  cruidly  who  had  introduced  mto  his  own  palace 
the  superstition  which  he  abhorred :  he  repudiated  Irene  from  his  bed ;  he  was 
preparing  for  her  prosecution,  perhaps  f  r  Ikt  denth,  when  all  at  once  hb  head 
.  Dccame  covered  with  black  pustules  at  the  ])lace  that  had  been  touched  by  a  crown 
consecrated  tu  God,  whicli  he  waa  deisiruus  of  wearing  he  was  seii^  with  a  burn- 
ing fever,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  This  is  what  all  the  ecclesiastical 
have  called  a  miracle  which  avenged  the  offend^  Ddty.^* 

Ixeae,  after  having  aooomplished  that  miracle  which  alone  could  save  her,  waa 


(10)  Eginli.  ABod.  p.  204.  &c. 

(11)  TSttoahuM  GbroQographia.  Bjami  Ten.  i  6,  804.  G.  OtdraMt  Hitt  part  ii.  p.  370.  U  8.  J«. 
ZoninB.  And.  1. 16,  p.  90, 1. 10.  Bum.  Am.  Beak*.  7M»  781.  t.  0.  p.  849.  Php  critim.  t  8.  p.  888. 
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not  out  of  all  danger.  She  caused  herself  to  ha  crowned  with  her  son,  Constan- 
tine  v.,  -who  was  only  from  ten  to  twelve  veafs  of  age,  reserving  all  the  aodiontjr 
to  herself ;  bnt  she  had  against  her  all  t&e  grandees,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a 
woman  ;  all  the  partisans  of  the  last  emperor,  who  did  not  easily  believe  in  mira- 
cles which  causcxl  kings  opportunely  to  die  ;  all  the  high  Iconoclast  cler^-,  all  the 
public  fbnctionaries  elevated  to  power  by  his  pretlecessors,  and  all  the  Isaurians. 
Ireiie  sought  sumx^-t  from  the  populace,  who  led  the  nionksy  and  from  the  great 
monarch  of  tlio  Latins.  She  re-establislied,  with  pomp,  the  worship  of  images ; 
she  honored  as  martyrs  all  those  who  liad  suffered  under  the  Iconoclasts  *,  she  shut 
up  the  brothers  of  her  husband  in  convents ;  she  caused  a  few  others  to  perish, 
^niom  ahe  accused  of  conspiracy,  and  she  llifis  acquired  a  higli  reputation  £>r  piety, 
md  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand  she  sent  two  ambaaaadon  to  ^e  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  ask  of  him  liis  eldest  dant^htcr  in  mnrna<::e.  That  princess, 
■whom  the  Franks  called  Rothnula,  a  name  wliieli  tin-  (ii-et!ks  tnuislated  by  that  of 
Erytrea,  was  born  in  77ti,  and  only  eight  years  of  age  :  after  tlie  contract  had  been 
aigned  and  confirmed  hy  oaths^  the  eunuch  Elyaea  waa  placed  with  her  to  teach 
her  the  Greek  language  and  literature^  until  ahe  waa  old  enough  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople.'^ 

The  negotiations  with  Tassilon  were  cquallv  successful.  Charles,  uneasy  at  the 
aecret  discontent  of  that  duke,  the  most  distant  and  the  most  powerful  of  his 
ftudatorieS)  and  the  nearest  to  the  Saxons  and  Sclavonians,  his  only  enemies^ 
entreated  pope  Adrian  to  send  him  two  bishoj's,  who,  joined  to  his  own  ambassa- 
dors, reminded  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria  of  the  oath  whieh  he  had  taken  to  Pepin,  to 
his  sons,  and  to  the  1  rankish  people.  Tassilon  was  moved  either  by  the  discourse 
of  tiiose  envoys,  or  of  that  mark  of  consideration,  he  declared  himsetf  ready  to 
lepalr  to  the  court  of  tlie  kin<:  of  the  Franks,  provided  hostages  were  given  to  him 
^vTlo  ^vo^dd  answer  for  his  safety.  Charles  consented  to  send  him  some,  but  he 
required  others  in  return,  who  would  f^arantee  the  fidelity  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria; 
as  ne  had  himself  retunied  by  Milan,  on  his  way  to  Germanic  France,  he  appointed 
to  meet  Tassilon  at  the  palace  of  Worm^  where  he  received  hw  oadis.** 

Charles  passed  the  winter  in  his  palace  of  Worms  until  the  Easter  of  the  year 
782.  But  as  soon  as  the  abundance  of  sprinfr  forage  permitted  the  marching  of 
his  cfivalry,  he  convoked  the  national  assembly  ot  the  Field  of  May,  near  the 
aouicea  of  the  Lippc,  (Lippspring,  near  Faderboam.)  Thane  had  not  yet  heen 
any  troubles  in  Saxony,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  disphiy  again  to  the  eyes  of 
those  p'-'^]ile  so  recently  subjugated,  all  tlie  resources  of  the  forees  of  France.  He 
crossed  the  Rliine  at  Cologne  with  his  army,  and  lie  conducted  it  in  a  single  b(^ly 
to  the  place  he  had  assigned  to  the  Franks  lor  their  deliberations,  and  to  foreign 
powers  for  the  meeting  of  their  dqmties.  The  ambassadors  of  Sigefrid,  king  of 
the  Danes,  those  of  the  khan  of  the  Avars,  and  of  Vignrre,  prince  of  the  Huns, 
repaired  to  the  cnmp  of  Charles  upon  the  Lippe,  and  then  retired,  after  having 
renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Franks ;  the  Saxons  submitted  to  receive  an  admi- 
nistration quite  similar  to  that  of  France.  Charles  chose  from  among  their  chiefe 
and  petty  kings,  those  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  confiding  tlie  administration  of 
their  different  districts,  with  the  title  of  counts ;  he  administered  justice  to  those 
who  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  he  calmed  those  private  feuds  which  Tiiii  bt 
degenerate  mto  national  hostilities,  and  thinking  that  he  had  left  behind  iuui 
no  seeds  of  diaocffd)  he  took  hia  army  back  into^Vanoe^  and  disbanded  it  after 
having  re-croased  the  Bhine.^^ 

(18)  Idem  loco  «4t.  et  Ghran.  NibdanfE.  com.  p.  27.  Moianac  p.  71.  Sanmie.  p.  844. 
(13)  Eginh.  Anntd]i.SOfi.  PdaTi.l6.  Tilkni,  SO.  Loit^4k  LraAea.  OS.  M«Mii«.7l.  l>tidiDt. 
829.   Meteo*,  iU. 

a*)  lUi.  «t  NiMmft  p.  ST.  Foeta  Steon.  1.  S.  v.  IS,  p.  14S. 
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But  tbe  most  flhutoimu  of  the  Saanins,  the  chief  who  had  alone  the  talent  to 
rally  ihem  for  the  national  defence,  Wittikind,  had  not  waited  for  Charles  in  his 

country-.  He  hafl  i\  tired  tc  t!io  Normans,  that  h  to  s.iy,  into  some  part  of  Norman 
Germany,  or  ot  Scandinavia.  As  s(K)n  as  lie  was  iniormed  that  Charles  had 
reKurossed  the  Khinei  he  returned  among  his  country  men,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  aversion  to  the  ica&ga.  institatioiiB  which  had  jurt  been  implanted  among 
them,  he  persoaded  them  to  take  up  arms  a^jpn,  pronusiDg  them  assistance  from 
the  German  people,  who  had  preserved  their  liberty.  The  king  of  the  Franks 
was  ignorant  ot  tliose  secret  movements:  but  he  learned  that  the  Sorabes,  a 
Sdavonian  people  who  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Sala,  had  invaded  the 
neighbouring  m)ntiers  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  that  tliey  distinguished 
their  march  through  it  by  plunder  and  ineendiarisin.  He  immediately  dispatched, 
to  resist  tlunn.  thr^o  of  his  officers,  Adelgise,  citbiculrius  or  chamberlain,  Geilon, 
count  ot  the  stable,  and  VV^orad,  count  of  uie  palace ;  ibr  tlie  servile  functions  which 
aj)pertaii»edtothep«n(niof  llienu»a]x:li»  werealre^voonsideredaahoiKM^^ 
tmctioiMy  and  gave  tlie  right  of  commanding  armies.  He  ordered  them  to  aaaemble, 
at  the  same  places,  the  Australians  and  the  Saxons  interested  in  repressiiicr  the 
brigandages  of  the  Sclavoniaiis.  These  three  officers  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony^  having  learned  of  the  rising  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  return  of  Wittikind; 
to  fight  the  Sdavonians,  and  they  entered  Saxony  with  Austrasians  alone  ;  th^ 
were  soon  after  joined  by  coimt  Thederic,  a  near  relation  of  the  king,  who,  on 
the  news  of  the  rising  of  Wittikind,  had  called  out  the  Kipuariau  Franks^  and  bad 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  their  head  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rebellion. 

Ghtud€s*s  lieutenantflu  having  aseertmned  tiiat  the  Saxona  were  encamped  at 
the  north  of  Mount  Sounethal,  near  the  tillage  cC  Mnnder,  in  the  |»esent 
duchy  of  Brunswick,''*  approached  it  in  two  divisions :  count  Thederic  on  one  of 
the  banks  of  the  Weser,  with  three  gran  l  (jfHcers  of  the  })alace  upon  the  other; 
but  the  latter,  who  flattered  thcmsehes  to  obtain  alone  a  glory  which  they 
would  not  divide  witb  the  comit,  instead  <j{  concerting  their  projects  together^ 
endeavoured  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  him.  Without  informing  bun  they 
attacked  the  Saxons  alone,  against  whom  tli.-y  nmrched  as  to  certain  victorv  ;  in 
fact,  their  troops,  animated  bv  the  hope  of  plunder  which  had  been  promised  them, 
at  the  first  shock  overthrew  the  enemy ;  but  advancing  in  the  midst  of  them  thev- 
ibund  themselves  surrounded,  they  lost  ooorag^  and  were  almost  all  massacred. 
Adclgisc  and  f^c  ilon,  with  four  counts  and  twenty  of  the  noblest  chief?  of  the 
army  were  anion*^  the  number  of  the  dead.  Those  who  escaped  th(  rai  uage  by 
flight,  instead  of  regaining  their  camp,  cro»sed  the  river,  and  spread  tlie  alarm  in 
that  of  oomit  Thederic^  wno  had  time  to  retire  without  being  attacked.  During 
that  time  Charles  assembled  his  army,  and  before  the  end  of  Uie  fine  season 
entered  into  Saxony,  and  went  to  pitch  his  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allcr 
and  Weser.  The  armies  which  had  vanquished  his  lieutenants  had  dispersed, 
Wittikind  had  retired  to  the  Konnana^  the  Franks  had  experienced  no  resistance, 
and  the  Saxon  lords,  obeying  CharWa  summons,  all  rq>aired  with  him  to  the 
comitia  of  the  Franks.  There  with  one  voice,  they  accused  Wittikind  of  ha^'ing 
alone  excited  their  countrymen  to  r<'\ olt,  but  Charles  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
those  excuses,  he  required  that  ail  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  lust  cam- 
paign shonld  be  ddivered  up  to  him.  The  Saxon  counts,  m  fiiot,  did  not  hesitate 
m  deliveril^^  to  tiie  irritated  monarch  those  ooorageous  patriots,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  Charles  on  the  same  day,  at  a  place  c-dl  *  I  Verden, 
upon  the  river  Aller,  had  the  heads  of  every  one  struck  oif.  He  afterwai  d^  retired 
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to  Ilia  palace  of  Tliionville,  to  pass  the  winter,  and  he  celebrated  there  succes- 
sively the  festivities  of  Cliristinss  and  those  of  Easter.^* 

That  bloody  execution  is  related  by  all  the  antient  historians,  withont  their  ex- 

prt^ssin^  cither  astonishment  or  disapprobation,  or  st  ckinir  in  any  manner  to 
explain  the  reason  of  that  cruelty.  It  is  just,  li(i\\e\ i  r.  t<>  remark,  that  it  docs 
not  resemble  the  other  actions  ot  Charlemagne,  and  that  he  distinguished  liijnself 
advantageously  among  preceding  and  succeeding  kings  by  his  mildness  towards 
the  conquered  people.  He  often  governed  them  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates; 
thus  his  court  was  as  much  composed  of  Lonil)ai(is,  Srix<ins,  Visigoths  and  Rnva- 
nans,  as  ir'ranks.  if  he  departed  with  regard  to  the  Faxons,  and  atter  an  obstinate 
struggle,  from  his  usual  pohcy,  he  soon  had  reason  to  convince  himself  that  cruehy 
is  a  system  of  governing  a  people,  as  imprudent  as  it  is  immoral.  The  Saxons,  who 
were  almost  subjugated,  revolted  on  every  side.  However,  a  king  seKlom  falls  hack 
when  he  has  entered  that  fatid  career,  anfl  from  the  date  of  that  event  the  reiirn  of 
Charles  was  oiten  en^iauguiued,  sometimes  by  the  execution  of  the  conquered,  some- 
times by  that  of  his  domestic  enemies,  lliis  change  is  partly  attnouted  to  the 
influence  of  the  women  who  were  about  him.  In  the  year  788,  Ciuirles  lost  his 
wife,  and  liis  mother.  The  first,  Hildegnrdn,  du-d  the  'MMh  of  A\>t\\  :  tlu»  second 
the  12th  of  duly.  Fartrada,  born  in  i  rankisii  Au^tra^ia,  and  daughter  of  count 
ivadulij  whom  Chuilus  manied  the  same  year,  was,  according  to  Eginhard,  of  a 
emel  md  haughty  di.six>sition.'' 

Charles  ivas  still  at  Tiuonville,  when  he  was  informed  of  tlic  movement  of  the 
Saxons;  he  immediately  MssemKled  his  army,  passed  the  Ivliine,  and  advanced 
into  their  country.  Until  then,  the  Saxons  had  sometimes  attacked  with  advantage, 
or  suipriaed,  his  lieutenants,  but  they  had  not  dared  to  stand  against  him.  This 
time  resentment  gave  them  audacity;  they  firmly  awaited  liim  at  Theutmohl,  now 
called  Dethmold,  near  the  mountain  of  Osnegg.  Success  did  not  correspond  with 
their  courage;  their  olvstinacy  was  more  fatal  than  had  been  their  weakness; 
almost  all  those  wiio  were  upon  the  field  of  battle  were  cut  to  pieces.  This 
remstanc^  however,  had  undoubtedly  made  Charles  experience  severe  losses,  for 
after  his  victor}',  he  retired  to  Ptulerbom,  to  await  the  ivinfiwcements  which  were 
arri\  ing  for  him  from  France.  The  Saxons,  on  their  side,  not  expecting  anything 
ironi  the  mercy  of  tiie  conqueror,  I'e-a.Hsembli  d  :i  new  army  en  the  banks  of  tlie 
river  llase,  iu  the  country  of  the  VVestpliaiiuns,  not  far  trom  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Osnabruck.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Dethmold, 
when  Charles  was  in  a  state  to  go  in  quest  of  them.  He  met  them  on  the 
banks  uf  the  Ilase,  and  eonfjtiered  them  a  second  time.  A  part  of  the  Saxon 
arm}  j)eri8hed  on  the  iield,  another  was  taken  away  into  captivity,  and  the  Franks 
ravaging  all  the  country,  spread  themselves  on  the  east,  as  fkt  as  the  Weser  and 
'1^be«  After  that  victory,  Charles  brought  back  his  armv  to  the  Rhine,  loaded 
with  spoils,  and  he  disbanded  it,  whilst  he  iiimself  passed  the  winter  at  the  castle 
of  ITeristal  with  his  new  wife.'" 

-''  Encouraged  by  those  two  bloody  victories,  Charles  had  resolved  not  to  grant 
^itt^bBBIisJiny  respite,  until  he  had  absolutely  subjugated  them.  The  greatest 

dilTieuhy  in  incorporating  them  with  the  Franks,  oonsistod  in  making  them  adopt 

the  Cliri-tian  religion  ;  else  they  spoke  the  same  language,  they  were  of  tlie  same 
oripn,  tiit  ir  manin  rs,  ojiinions,  laws,  and  sentiments  of  honor,  had  the  most 
iiitiiiiatti  connection ;  and  Charles,  in  endeavouring  to  subjugate  them,  always 
m  ^^/r.;.:   . 


(16'  I^L'iuh.  Annal.  p.  205.  .\iiiial.  PctavL  p.  ]:>.  Tilioi.i.  20.  Na>dhlii&  £7.  Lobd.  48^  'KmmK.^h 
(17^  ^Dh^*  Aml  p.  SOS.  Vtta.  e.  90,  p.  07,  et  etteri  ut  supra. 

(18)  E-o'lnfi.  Ami.  ]).  2nn.  Fjiisd.  Vita,  c.  8,  p.  92.  Amisks  Prtnvi.  15,  Tilbni,  20.  MibelBRg,  27- 
Iiuu«L         Muttftiiic.  71.    Puela  iiiu.  I47-    Ana.  Fuldciis,  ^i^'J.    Metcnt,  844. 
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offered  tbem  participation  in   !'  i1k-  Frankisli  rights,  which  w^not  then  reduced 

to  a  vain  nnmo  :  tlic  same  shaiv  in  the  national  assemblies ;  the  same  rank  in  the 
armies,  wliicii  mi*i;ijt  1)0  looktd  ii|>()ii  as  the  rcnl  sovc'reitrnf' ;  tlic  same  provincial 
administration,  b^'  counts,  bui  a  aaiong  them.  But  to  retluee  tliem  to  accept  these 
conditions,  and  renonnce  their  independence,  Charles  could  find  no  oth^  means 
than  that  of  rlcvastating  their  conntxy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  of  exterminating  aU 
that  remniiifd.  As  soon  ns  the  weather  permitted  him  to  commence  the  cam])aign 
of  78 1,  lie  crosx  il  tlu-  Rhine  at  Lippeheim,  and  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser^ 
burning  the  Wef<t|)]ialian  villa^s.  He  intended  penetrating  into  the  moat  northern 
part  of  (  iLriiKiny,  and  punishing  the  Frisians  who  had  joined  the  Saxons  in  their 
revolt.  But  the  abundance  of"  ruin  forced  him  to  stop  on  the  Wi  ser,  where  he 
fixed  his  camp  in  n  plnre  cHlleii  liueulbi,  juTlmps  Hoxter.  Altor  lia\  in^r  remained 
son>e  time  there,  tlie  obstinacy  of  the  w  eatlier  made  him  cliange  his  project.  He 
divided  his  army  with  his  eldest  son  Charlei^  to  whom  he  gave  orders  to  femain 
in  Westphalia,  whilst  he,  taking  the  road  to  Thoringia,  ravaged  the  ooontriea 
adjoining  th<'  Elhi.'  and  Sala;  he  burnt  all  the  Wllagcs  and  hamlets  of  the  eastern 
Saxons,  and  he  n  turned  bv  Steinfurt  and  Schaninj^e  in  Frankish  Austrasia.'^ 

His  son,  whom  iie  iiad  lell  in  Westphaha,  on  his  return  met  the  Saxon  army  at 
a  pkoe  called  Dnivenick,  on  the  Lippe.  He  attacked  it  with  bis  cavalry  only, 
and  dispersed  it  after  having  killeil  a  great  number.  He  then  went  and  joined 
liis  father  at  Worms.  Tl)e  latter  resolved  to  continue  the  campaign  during  the 
winter,  which  he  had  never  done  before.  Thus,  assembling  his  army  again,  at  the 
^d  of  aotnnm  he  entered  into  Saxony,  and  having  crossed  the  Ems,  he  celebrated 
the  festivilaes  of  Christmas  in  a  place  caUed  by  Kginhard's  chronicie,  Huettagoe, 
perhaps  Wechta.  We  caiuiot,  noN\  ever,  rely  niiieh  on  the  German  geography  of 
that  period;  the  names  an-  so  \ariously  written  in  the  ditJercnt  clmmicles  that 
they  always  give  rise  to  conjectures.  He  tlien  advanced  as  fur  as  the  place  called 
Rheme,  near  the  Minden,  where  the  small  river  Werra  empties  itself  into  die 
"NW'ser,  and  from  thence  he  extended  his  ravages  hi  every  direction.  New  inun- 
dations forced  him  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Elireslmrg,  at 
present  called  Stadt-Bergen,  iu  the  bisliopnc  of  Paderboni.  He  sent  for  his  wile 
and  children,  and  locate<i  them  there  under  the  guard  of  a  strong  garrison,  whilst 
he  took  advantage  of  everv  fine  day  to  direct  his  attacks^  either  himself,  or  under 
his  lieutenants,  ujx)n  all  tli  places  which  the  Saxons  inhabited.  Wlierever  he 
could  overtake  them  he  abandoned  their  persons  to  the  swords  of  his  soldiers,  and 
Uicir  property  to  fire.* 

The  flocks,  harvests  and  stores  of  every  description  were  destroyed  fior  aioimd 
him,  and  Saxony,  ravaged,  could  no  longer  famish  provisions  to  his  army ;  he 
was  consequently  obliged  to  cause  convoy's  to  be  sent  fi'om  France.  At  the  same 
time  he  convoked  the  as'sombly  of  tiie  iield  of  May  at  Paderboni.  and  he  thus 
recruited  his  troops  by  the  arrival  of  fix'sh  warriors.  That  national  diet  being 
terminated,  he  aavanoed  as  fiir  as  Budengaw,  on  the  river  Ilmenaw,  near  the  spot 
were  Lunebnrg  has  since  been  built ;  therc  he  was  infinrmed  that  tTO  Saxon  due^ 
who,  ntitil  then,  had  maintained  the  strugirle  with  so  much  courage  and  obstinacy, 
Wittikind,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kibe  with  Abbio,  his  brother  and  com- 
panion in  arms,  and  that  they  appeared  disposed  to  treat.  Frightened  however  at 
the  treatment  which  their  countrymen  had  experienced,  they  would  not  place 
thetn5;eh*cs  in  the  liands  of  the  Franks  until  Amalwin,  one  of  Charles's  courtiers, 
had  conducted  hostat^es  to  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  with  a  promise  that  their 
preceding  conduct  should  be  forgotten.  They  then  declai'cd  themselves  ready 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  to  attend  the  diet  which  Charles  convoked  to 


(10)  VgiDk.  Ana.  p.  806,  tte. 


(20)  Ibid.  tte.  AmmlbUB. 
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aeal  ihat  grand  leoondluitioii,  at  his  mdace  of  Attigny^  upon  the  Aime.  In  &cty 
in  that  assembly,  appeared  shortly  after  in  the  midbt  of  the  Franks,  the  two  Saxon 
chiefs,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  cmmtiymen,  swore  to  remain  in  ynco  and  <»l)o- 
dience,  and  received  baptism.  Their  country  was  laid  waste,  tlu'  ilowor  of  tlieir 
nation  massacred,  tlieir  veiy  gods  seemed  to  be  struck  powerless.  Tlu  v  submitted 
to  the  conqueiKw,  who  had  shown  his  soperiority  by  rendering  their  long  resistance 
rnin.  Charles  loaded  Wittikind  and  his  brother  with  presentSy  sent  them  baek 
with  lienor  to  their  covintr\%  and  during  eiirht  years  Saxnny  remained  at  peace." 

The  cruelties,  the  bloody  executions!,  all  the- rigorous  im  asures,  the  adoption 
of  which  is  attributed  to  queen  Fartmla,  had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Saxons, 
but  she  had  raised  against  Charles  sccrct  enemies,  who,  whilst  Saxony  was  still 
resisting,  had  tbrmeaa  plot  to  retain  the  kin^  of  the  Franks  beyond  the  Rliine^ 
and  to  put  him  to  death.  The  chief  of  this  conspiracy  was  count  llartrad,  a 
Thui'ingian,  who  flattered  himself  he  could  re-establish  the  independence  of  iiis  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  found  his  own  sovereignty.  Although  Charles  was  bej)rond  the 
Shine  with  an  army,  when  he  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  conspuncy,  he 
no  donbt  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  ^^trong  to  withstand  him,  inasmnch  as 
he  took  back  his  troops  into  Picard\-.  J' he  re  are  also  masons  tor  believing  lliat 
the  nation  appeared  little  disposed  to  mix  itself  up  in  a  quaiTel  which  was  quite 
personal  to  its  king.  In  &cty  instead  of  pursuing  his  own  affair,  or  claiming  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  he  only  occupied  the  coiuitia  <rf  the  nation  at  Attigny  w  ith 
the  ]>rivate  claims  of  a  Frankish  lord  anrjiinst  a  Tliuringian  loi*d.  The  latter  had 
rouiised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
er  to  him.  Charles  caused  her  to  be  demanded  by  his  heralds  at  arms.  The 
Thnringian,  to  resist,  armed  his  Tassals.  The  Franks  then  looked  u)Min  the  insult 
as  national,  and  tlieir  laws  on  matrimony  as  despised.  They  declared  war  iigainst 
the  Thuringians,  and  entered  their  country  to  ravage  it.  The  resistance  was  not 
long ;  the  Thuringians,  unable  to  oppose  the  army,  sought  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Boni^ce,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans.  The  abbot  of  the  convent 
where  the  ashes  of  that  saint  reposed,  tendered  his  good  offices  between  the  king 
and  the  malcontents,  and  persuaded  the  latter  to  rcjiair  to  the  diet  which  Ciiarles 
had  convoked  at  Worms,  lor  the  month  of  August,  786.^*' 

The  Thuringians,  in  fiict,  ap^aretl  at  the  diet,  assembled  to  try  them  at  Worms. 
There,  they  were  rar  the  first  tune,  Questioned  relative  to  the  cons^nnu^  of  count 
Hartrad.  In  spite  of  the  respect  tnatCSiarles  inspired  in  all  his  people,  that 
count  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  :  "  If  my  associates  had  believed  me,  tliou  wouldst 
not  have  crossed  the  Rhine  alive."  Ilowever,  the  conspirators  were  not  sentenced 
to  death  ;  they  were  only  required  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  his 
children.  To  render  that  oath  more  efficacious,  Charles  re(|uired  that  the  conspi- 
rators should  make  a  pllgrimairc  tn  Rome,  and  to  the  different  sanctuaries  of 
Ncustria  and  Aqnitania,  in  onler  to  take  their  oath  upon  the  very  relics  of  each 
saint,  and  in  presence  of  his  tomb.  But  Fartrada  always  preserved  the  same  iu- 
fluence  over  ner  husband,  and  penuaded  him  to  cause  those  delinquents  to  be 
aixested  eidier  as  they  went,  or  on  their  return  to  Worms,  to  Inflict  upon  them  a 
more  severe  punishment :  three  among  them  lost  their  lives  in  defending  them- 
selves, sword  in  hand,  against  arrest ;  the  others  wore  condemned  to  the  loss  of 
their  eyes,  or  be  exiled  with  a  contiscatioii  of  their  pro|>erty  j  souie,  however,  were 
absolved." 


(21)  Ejrioh.  Ann.  p.  207.   Nfliclnng.  Coroit,  Ann.  p.  27.  ct  Anoal.  «»ter. 

(22)  Ami.  Nn/nriani,  p.  11.    This  is  the  niily  part  of  lhcs>  aiiiial*  tlia!  i-untain  instructive  dctiiils. 
(23;  Ann.  Nnzar.  p.  11.    Aao.  NibeK  l  oniiL  p.  27.    M^ah,  vita  Carol,  c  20.  p.  97,  ete.  AaiwU  Chroo, 

Bnn,  f.  20.  Mmmmc^  p.  7S.  Poota  Shod.  p.  148.  ElgioL  Ann.  p.  207.  Am.  FbM«n%  p.  829. 
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At  tfaifl  very  diet  of  Worms  appeared  the  cliiefii  of  the  Arniorican  or  BretonBy 

who  cnTno  to  promise  henceforth  to  respect  the  property  of  their  neiglibours,  to 
pay  to  the  Frank-?  the  customary  tribute,  and  to  deli\  iT  to  tlie  king  hostaijes  tor 
the  fulfilment  of  tliose  j)romise8.  These  Bretons  settled  in  the  most  western  part 
of  France,  which  from  its  situation  was  called  the  hem  of  Gaul,  Conm-WaUiaff 
or  Comouailles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Yannes,  were  the  descend- 
ant?? of  those  who,  two  h'.inflred  years  previonsly,  had  sncco?;sivoly  abandoned  tlieir 
country  in  the  neighbouring  island,  when  it  wjis  invaded  by  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons.  The  Merovingian  kings  had  contented  themselves  with  requiring  of  the 
dokes  of  the  Bretons,  ttiat  they  should  acknowledge  them  lords  paramount,  and 
that  they  should  pay  them  a  tribute.  But  those  half-savage  people  from  their 
arrival  in  fraul,  hatl  made  no  procuress  towards  civilization.  Tlieir  covctousness, 
or  some  ottence  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  from  their  neighbours, 
often  mduoed  them  to  cross  tnetr  frontiers  to  pillage  anmnd  them.  In  786,  they 
had  carried  their  depredations  further  than  usual,  and  count  Audulp,  director  of 
the  royal  table,  or  grand  seneschal,  had  called  them  to  account.  No  otlier  nncnsi- 
ness  troubling  Charles'*?  vn'^t  monarchy,  he  resolved  to  pass  into  Italy  to  subjugate 
the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  which  cUd 
not  acknowledge  his  authority.^ 

The  pope  saw  with  uneasiness  the  Lombards  and  the  Greeks  settle  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  Kome.  The  former,  sovereigns  of  Benevento,  bordere<l  upon  the 
territories  ut  tlie  church  ;  the  latter,  whose  authority  was  only  maintained  at 
Naples,  (jlaetii,  in  the  towns  of  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily,  carried  on  almost  aU  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Italy,  and  tWr  ships  visited  or  threatened  alternately  and 
hourly  the  mouth  of  tho  Tiber.  Pope  Adnan  had  rendered  himself  equally  odious 
to  hotli  people,  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  their  rescTitment  :  it  was  he  who 
by  iiu  okiiig  tlio  assistance  of  the  Franks  against  Uidier,  had  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Their  nation,  however,  was  not  destroye<l,  and 
whilst  it  remained  nearly  sovereign  in  all  the  country  which  at  present  mrms  the 
kinixdom  of  Naples,  it  composed  the  most  warlike,  and,  perhaps,  everi  most 
numero\is  part  of  the  population  in  the  Italian  countries  submitted  to  the  Franks. 
its  pride  had  been  humiliated  by  finding  itself  depentlent,  and  it  may  be  su^jpjsed 
to  have  been  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  AdelfnM^  son  of  Didier,  and  brother-m-law 
of  the  doke  of  Benevento,  if  the  latter  appeared  in  Italy  with  sufficient  force. 
The  resentment  of  the  (iree  ks  a^^ahist  the  po])*^  ni>t  less  deeply  rooted.  At 
the  moment  when  Adrian  I.  had  invoked  the  asiistauce  of  Charles,  lie  was  ?^ubject 
to  the  Eastern  emjiire,  and  he  had  solicited  the  Fraukish  king  to  defend  the  rlL'hts 
of  that  empire  at  Rome,  and  at  Ravenna ;  but  afterwards  profitting  by  the  piety 
of  his  liberator,  he  had  caiuted  the  very  provinces  to  be  gi^anted  to  liim  which  he 
had  at  first  claimed  for  his  master.  He  had  driven  the  (  J reeks  fix)m  the  city  of 
Rome,  where  he  had  asked  Charles  to  protect  them;  and  af^er  having  set  forth 
their  rights  against  the  Lombards,  he  had  declared  that  tbepr  and  the  Lombards 
were  eijually  enemies  of  God  and  the  church.  Thus,  in  his  letters  to  Charles, 
wlileh  have  been  preserved,  he  never  .s|Kike  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  but  with 
expressions  of  hatred  and  mistrust,  and  incessantly  solicited  him  to  extend  his  con- 
(j^ucsts  to  the  south,  to  entirely  shelter  the  frontiers  of  the  church.  His  own  p<^- 
tion  in  the  monarcliy  of  the  Franks  was  ambiguous :  sometimes  he  acted  as  a 
sovereign,  and  at  others  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  king ;  sometimes  he  gave  orders, 
and  at  others  he  solicited  favours  :  but  the  ])iety  of  Charles  was  a  better  guarantee 
for  him  than  the  charti  rs  which  he  had  obtained,  and  he  was  well  tissured  tliat  the 


(2  Ij  Rgioh.  Aan.  p.  207  ;  Ijiud.  vita  Cuvl.  e.  10,  p.  98.  Illiiini,  p.  21.  LoiseL  p. 44.  Mcteos,  p.  345. 
Poet*  Suon.  1.  9,  x.  807-S26,  ^  146. 
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oonffBrion  between  the  litnits  of  the  two  aothoritieB  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  extending  his  own.** 

Chark'8,  yieldinrr  to  tlie  solicitati'oiia  of  Adrian,  entered  Ttnly  in  the  be<iiiniin£j  of 
the  winter,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ai'my;  and  after  ha\  iug  celebrated  the  fiesti- 
vities  of  Cliristiuas  at  Florence,  he  raijidly  advanced  towards  Borne.  There  ho 
consulted  the  pope  and  the  grandees  of  his  army,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
■was  to  attack  duke  Arigise.  The  latter  to  ward  off  the  storm  that  was  tiin  aten- 
mg  him,  sent  his  eldest  son,  Romuald,  to  the  king  of  the  Franks  with  considerable 
presents.  Charles,  however,  after  having  advanced  so  lar  would  not  disband  his 
troops  without  having  obtained  all  the  aidvantajges  which  were  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  He  caused  Romuald  to  be  detainea  at  Rome*  in  contempt,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  and  he  continued  to  march  forward  as  far  as 
Capua.  Arigise  did  not  feel  in  a  state  to  f^ive  battle  to  the  great  monarch  of  the 
West,  but  the  hilly  countrv  which  he  bad  to  detend  was  of  difficult  access,  aud  its 
d^les  were  still  protected  by  a  greater  nomber  of  castleSy  and  Greek  or  barbariaii 
ifintifications,  than  any  other  part  of  the  West.  Althoueh  Bencvento  was  then  a 
strong  to\\"n,  and  its  population  was  numerous  airl  warlike,  Arigise  would  not  shut 
himself  ti[)  there  ;  he  retired  to  Salerno,  in  order  always  to  have  behind  him  the 
open  sea,  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Greeks,  or  place  himself  in  saliety  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  at  the  same  time  caused  the  walls  of  all  lus  fastnesses  to  be 
repaired,  all  the  defiles  to  be  lined ;  and  he  presented  to  the  Franks  a  reststuice 
to  which  they  were  totally  unaccustoniod. 

Charles,  who  made  no  progress  against  an  enemy  whom  he  had  considered  so 
weak,  and  who  feared  by  prolonging  hostilities  to  draw  the  Greeks  into  Italy,  or  to 
expose  himself  to  a  revolt  by  the  Lombards,  was  deswoos,  in  spite  <^  the  cadiortap 
tions  of  the  j^ope,  to  grant  a  lasting  peace  to  the  didte  of  Benevento.  The  latter, 
on  his  side,  knew  all  the  dantrers  of  the  stru<r^le  in  wliich  he  had  engaged,  and  in 
spite  of  the  bad  success  of  the  deputation  of  his  eldest  son,  he  veutureii^  no  doubt 
Rom  the  promises  which  were  made  to  hu%  to  send  besides  the  second,  Orimoald 
to  Charles,  with  more  advantageous  offers:  they  were aooepted.  Arigise  was  con- 
firmed by  Charles  in  the  duchy  of  Bencvento,  on  the  same  conditions  which  ho 
hafl  lK)und  the  antient  kings  of  the  Lombards;  he  obliLred  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  seveii  thousand  soUdi ;  to  take,  as  well  us  uii  his  subjects,  the  oath  of 
fiddity  to  the  king  of  the  Fninki  and  Lombards^  and  leave  Um  his  seocmd  son^ 
Orimoald,  as  an  hostage,  with  eleven  of  his  principal  kids :  the  elder,  Komnald, 
was  restorecl  to  him  by  Charles.''*' 

But  the  kini;  of  the  Franks  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento, than  the  pope  began  to  reproach  him  with  having  used  merc^  towards  the 
Lombards,  that  generadon  of  vipers  whom  he  ought  to  have  crushed.  He  de- 
nriunced  Arigise  as  continuing  his  negotiations  with  the  Greeks;  he  informed  him 
that  AiK'lirise,  his  brother-in-law,  son  of  the  last  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  Didier, 
had  been  named  Patrician  of  Sicily  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  to  enable  him  to  renew 
hk  intrigues  in  all  Italy.  Adrian  flattered  himself  that  if  he  caused  hostilities  to 
be  recommenced,  he  would  afterwards  obtain,  from  the  generosity  of  Charles,  some 
parts  of  southern  Italy  for  a  patrimony  to  the  church;  out,  meanwhile,  Koiiuiald, 
eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Benevent*),  died  fin  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
and  his  father,  Arigise,  died  on  the  26th  of  August  following.  The  second  son, 
Ghimoaldf  was  then  in  bondage  with  Charles.  Adrian  entreated  the  king  of  the 


(25)  Cod.  Cftrol.  Kpist.  88,  90.  92.   In  Hndr.  Epist.  29.  30,  31.   Ser.  Franc,  t.  C»  p.  571. 

fl'O)  Ejrinh.  Ann.  p.  20S.  Ejnsd.  vita  Carol,  c.  10,  p.  '.lil.  Krchempcrti  Moo.  CoBBin.  Epit.  Hi«t.  Laogo- 
bard.  Scr.  Ital.  t.  5,  p.  16.  Aoo.  Ytnac.  Pt^vi.  p.  15.  Taiani,  p.  21.  Loiad.  p.  44.  Moianw.  p.  li,  lle(MM» 
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Fnuilcs  not  to  set  him  at  liberty,  whilst  all  the  Beneventine  lords  solicited  him  to 

restore  to  them  their  legitimate  prince.^' 

Another  duke,  also  a  dependant  of  the  kin^;  of  the  Franks,  gave  unea8ino<?s  at 
that  period  to  Charks  In'  \m  secret  enmitr.  Thh  was  Tassilon,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
brother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Benevento;  lor,  like  hiuiseli^  he  had  married  a 
dau^ter  of  Didier,  kin^  of  the  Lombaxds.  l^is  princess,  named  Liudberga, 
excited  the  resentment  ot  her  husband,  and  watched  every  occasion  to  avenge  her 
father  ami  ro-ostablish  her  l)rotlier  upon  the  throne.  Tassilon  had  entered  mto  a 
negotiation  with  the  Sclavonian  nations  wliich  bordered  upon  him  ;  he  was  desirous 
ofdi  rawiiig  them  into  the  empiits  of  the  Franks,  and  in  concert  with  them  to  attack 
Italy  or  Gaul,  but  his  intrigues  having  been  discovered  before  he  was  prepared  for 
war,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  AvliIIe  Charles  was  still  there,  to  sohcit  a  recon- 
ciliation through  the  medium  of  tlie  pop*".  Aih'ian  ber^n  by  j)romisinn  liim  his 
assistance ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  provided  with  any 
power  to  conclude  and  that  their  pretended  offers  of  negotiation  were  only  an 
artifice  to  ^ain  time,  He  broke  out  in  a  furious  passion  against  them,  and  threatened 
Tassilon  with  excommonication,  if  by  his  resistance  to  Charles  he  excited  war  in 
Christendom.** 

To  prexeut  a  dangerous  war  from  breaking  out  in  Bavaria,  Charles  quitted 
Rome  immediately  t&et  the  festivities  of  Easter,  without  having  decided  on  anv- 

tlung  respecting  the  duchv  of  Benevento,  and  he  repaired  to  Worms,  where  he 
had  convoked  Uic  Field  of*^  ^^;^\^  or  the  diet  of  the  hinfidom.  In  the  same  eity  lio 
found  his  wife,  Fartrada,  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  had  not  acconi]ianied  him 
into  Italy.  Charles  addressing hnmself  to  the  grandees  of  his  states,  gave  them  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done  at  Borne,  and  of  the  legation  which  hM9  nad  received 
from  Tassilon.  The  assembly,  says  lOffinhard,  wishing  to  prove  what  faith  they 
could  put  in  tlie  promises  ui'  the  duke  of  Ba\aria,  gave  orders  to  assemble  threo 
armies  to  enter  into  his  country.  The  first  composed  of  tlie  Lombards,  marched 
nnder  the  standard  of  young  Fcpin,  son  of  Charles,  who  bore  the  title  of  their 
king ;  he  entered  by  the  valley  of  Trent  into  Bavaria ;  the  second  had  been 
a-ssembled  in  Austrasia  and  Saxony,  and  advaneed  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Pierinixa,  now  Phoring,  half  way  between  Ingolstadt  and  Katisbon; 
the  third,  which  Cltailes  led  in  person,  advanced  as  far  as  Lecli,  tluough  the  duchy 
of  the  Alemanniy  and  encamped  in  the  vary  suburbs  of  Angsbonrg.  Tassilon, 
alarmed  at  the  display  of  so  great  a  force,  repaii-ed,  October  the  1 1th,  as  a  suppli- 
cant, to  the  king,  and  he  implored  his  pardon.  Charles  would  not  take  upon  him- 
self to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  so  great  a  feudatory.  He  sent  him  to  be  tried  by 
the  condtia  of  toe  Franks,  and  he  exacted  his  oath  and  that  of  his  people,  that  he 
would  submit  t  >  tin  decision  of  the  assembly  of  the  Field  of  ^Slay,  eonvoked  for 
that  purpose  at  Ingelheim,  not  far  from  Mayence,  for  the  follo%ving  spring.  As  a 
security  for  that  oath  he  caused  Theodon,  son  of  Tassilon,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
luiu  as  a  hostage  with  twelve  other  of  the  first  lorcis  of  Bavaria;  then  he  di&> 
banded  his  army  and  returned  to  establish  hunself  for  the  winter  at  the  palace  of 
Ingelheim.'*' 

Tassilon  had,  by  anticipation,  delix  ered  his  sceptre  to  the  king  as  a  sign  of  his 
submission  to  restore  his  tief  if  the  assembly  of  the  Franks  should  find  him 
guilty.    In  the  montli  of  May,  7*^8,  he  came  in  iuct  to  present  himself  before  that 


(27)  Annal.  NibeL  p.  27.    Codex  Carol.  Epi»t.  90,  p.  671,  seq.    Baron.  Ann.  Ecclcs.  7S7,  p  402. 

(28)  £Kiob.  Ajih.  p.  S08.  TUiaoi,  p.  21.  Loiid.  jk  4i.  Focta  Saxon.  L  S»  v.  H^m,  ^  160.  Ami. 
Meteoa.  p.  346. 

(29)  Kfjinh.  Ann.  p.  208.  Ejuad.  vita  Carol,  c.  2,  p.  I'S  Pocta  Saxon.  1.  2,  v.  800-388,  p.  150.  Ann. 
FraDc.  Nazor.  p.  12.  Tiliani,  p.  21.  Nibdung,  p.  27.  Loiael.  p.  45.  LambociaBi,  p.  6fi.  Moiaaiao.  p.  72. 
Mateta.  p.  846. 
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assembly,  and  there  his  own  subjects,  freed  from  their  oath,  themselves  accused 
him  of  lii^h  treason.  They  dedu^d  that  their  duke  had  not  renounced  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Hirns,  to  arm  them  against  the  Flranks,  even  since  he  had  f^ven 
to  the  king  his  son  as  a  hosta<ije.  And  subsequent  events  confirmed  that  accusa- 
tion. They  repeated  before  me  assi-mbly  the  expressions  wliicli  he  had  used,  the 
actions  in  whicu  he  had  engaged,  th>m  which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  that  he 
was  animated  by  violent  hatred  against  the  king  and  the  natioD.  He  did  not  even 
attempt  to  deny  the  fads  brought  sigainst  him,  so  ihat  the  assembly  declared  him 
con\icted  of  high  treason,  which  wa<;  then  expressed  by  the  woitl  Ilarisliz^  and  by 
their  unanimous  suffrages  sentenced  hiui  to  death.  But  Chnrle'^,  nfVer  the  sen- 
tence, interposed  to  ^ave  liis  life,  on  condition  tliat  he  and  hb  son  should  enter  into 
a  oonvent.  He  even  spared  him  the  humiliation,  irhich  Tassilon  dreaded  most,  of 
being  tonsured  before  the  assembly  which  had  pronounced  his  sentence.  He  then 
sent  nim  to  the  convent  of  Goar,  where  the  auke  of  Binnria  m  ule  liis  vows  on 
the  nth  of  July,  after  which  he  went  to  the  convent  of  Junueirc,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  His  son,  Theodon,  was  tonsured  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maximin ;  his 
two  daughteni  were  shut  up  in  the  convents  of  Chelles  and  Laon.  His  wife  also 
took  the  veil,  but  of  her  own  accord,  and  out  of  Fi  ance ;  it  was  her  last  refuge, 
after  having  seen  the  ruin  of  all  her  family.  Thus  the  house  uf  tiie  Af;ilolfin<»es, 
which  bad  reigned  over  the  Bavarians  for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  and  since 
they  formed  a  people,  ceased  to  exist.  The  sabjects  of  Tassikm  whmn  the  aasrao- 
bly  of  the  Franks  had  tried  in  small  numbers,  as  accomplices  of  his  treason,  were 
punished  by  ezile.*^ 


CHAPTER  rV'. 

CONTINU&TIOir  OF  THE  KBIQK  OF  CWARLIilMAONB,   UNTIL  THE  INSUBBECTXOZr 
OF  THE  B0MAN8  AOAlNgT  I^EO  III^  788-799. 

The  surname  of  Great,  Mamusy  which  has  been  given  toChailes  with  the  common 
consent  of  posterity,  and  which  has  become,  in  somewise,  part  of  his  own  nam^ 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  attributed  to  him  during  his  life,  or  at  least,  was  not 
then  regularly  joined  to  hiis  name.'  However,  his  real  gran<leur,  liis  power,  his 
character,  the  brilliance  of  his  conc^uests,  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon  his 
ag^  had  struck  his  oontemponiries  with  admiration.  They  were  satisfied  tnat  he 
was  a  man,  the  formation  of  whose  mind  was  quite  peculiar^  and  such  as  for  a  long 
time  had  not  ascended  the  throne.  Unfortunately,  they  were  little  accustomed  to 
paint  characters,  and  the  portrait  which  Eginhard  has  traced  of  the  prince  to  whom 
lie  was  the  secretary  and  friend,  leaves  much  to  desire.  We  will,  however,  translate 
it  to  all,  even  with  the  details  which  may  be  thought  below  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  by  which  it  commences. 

"Charles,"  says  Kpnhard,  "wore  the  dress  of  his  conntn",  or  of  the  Franks;  he 
put  first  upon  his  body  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  then  he  coveral  liira- 
self  witii  a  tunic  trimmed  with  silk,  and  buskins  [liautnle-chausses],  finally,  he 
covered  his  legs  with  bandage^,  and  his  feet  with  so^ls.  In  winter,  he  added  to 
cover  his  shoulders  «ind  breast,  a  vest  of  otter  skin.  He  wrapped  himself  nn  in  a 
Vent'tian  mantle,  and  he  was  always  i^ii-ded  with  a  sword,  of  whic  h  the  liilt  and 
shuuiiior  belt  were  either  of  gold  or  silver.    Sometinios,  also,  but  only  on  great 

(30)  Ann.  Eginh.  p.  208.  etc.    Tagi  erit.  p.  t&i. 
(1)  Marbilloa.  vetcr.  aualect.  t.  2,  p.  420. 
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festivals,  and  when  he  received  ambassadors  from  foreign  nations,  he  made  use  cf 
a  sword  ornamented  with  prctMous stones.  As  to  forei^Mi  clothes,  however  hamlsome 
they  might  be,  he  objected  to  tliein,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  clad  with 
theui.  Twice  only  at  liome,  at  the  request  of  pope  Adrian,  and  at  that  of  Leo, 
his  successor,  lie  consented  to  put  on  the  long  tunic,  tlie  chalamys,*  and  the 
Roman  sock.  On  great  festivals  he  marched  in  the  processions  with  a  tunic  of 
cloth  of  gold,  a  sock  rovt  re*!  witli  jewels,  a  golden  clasp  to  his  mantle,  and  a  golden 
diadem  eiiridied  with  jewels.  On  other  daysy  his  clothes  differed  little  from  those 
which  w  ell'  worn  bv  the  ix'ople. 

"  He  was  abstemious  in  his  food,  but  still  more  so  in  his  drink.  In  fact,  he  had 
a  horror  of  dninkennsas  in  every  one,  bat  much  more  so  in  himself,  or  those 
around  him.  As  to  his  feod,  he  could  not  so  easily  abstain  from  it,  and  he  oflen 
com})laiiied  tliat  fasting  was  hurtful  to  his  health.  He  very  ri«rely  gave  repnsts, 
and  only  on  tlie  greatest  festivals,  but  then  it  was  to  a  very  ";reat  number  of  guests 
at  once.  Generally,  his  table  was  only  served  with  four  dishes,  besides  the  roasted 
ioint,  which  he  preferred  to  all  other  food,  and  which  his  huntsmen  were  in  the 
habit  of  serving  on  the  spit.  During  the  meal,  he  listened  either  to  some  narrative 
or  bis  reader.  Ills  books  were  histories,  and  the  exploits  of  the  antients;  he  was 
verj'  partial  to  the  reading  of  the  books  of  St.  Augustine,  and  esj>ecially  to  tiuit 
of  the  City  of  God.  During  the  conrse  of  the  repast  he  scarcely  drank  three 
times.  Bat  in  summer,  after  having  eaten  some  fruit,  he  drank  again,  then 
puttitig  oft"  his  clothes  and  seeks,  as  be  would  do  at  the  close  of  the  day,  lie  reposed 
two  or  three  linur<.  Dnriuii  the  night,  it  wa=?  his  custom  to  internipt  his  sleep 
four  or  five  tunes,  not  only  by  waking,  but  by  rising.  Wiiilst  they  put  on  his 
socks,  and  he  was  dressing,  he  admitted  his  friends ;  moreover,  if  the  count  of  the 
palace  aimounced  to  him  that  he  had  some  law-suit  wliich  could  not  l>e  terminated 
without  his  onler,  Cliarles  immediately  ordered  the  pleaders  to  be  introduced,  and 
having  listened  to  the  suit,  he  pronounced  his  sentence  as  if  he  had  been  seated 
at  his  tribmial.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  orders  to  every  one,  what  he  had  to  do 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  he  assigned  to  his  ministm  their  labors. 

"  He  was  elomient,  and  could  express  with  facility  every  thing  he  dt>sirod.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  his  mother-tongiie,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
foreign  languages.  He  knew  Latin  so  well  that  he  could  speak  that  language  in 
pubhc  almost  as  easily  as  his  own.  He  understood  Greek  better  than  ne  oonld 
express  himself  in  it.**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Eginhard  (1<  >  not  st>eakof 
the  Rovianre  which  then  began  to  l)e  formed  in  Gaul,  and  whieh  afterwards  gave 
birth  to  tlie  French,  This  dialect  of  the  Latin  was  at  that  period  too  much  in  use 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  lor  Charley  whose  own  language  was  Ger- 
man, to  give  himself  the  trouble  to  learn  it.  Charles  was  sumdently  fluent,** 
continues  Eginhard,  "  to  bear  the  accQsatiOQ  of  abusing  that  gifV.  He  had  studied 
carefully  the  liberal  arts ;  an<!  lie  verv  much  resj>ected  the  professors  of  them,  and 
loaded  them  with  honors.  He  had  learned  ^'ammar  of  the  deacon  Pierre  Pisan, 
who  gave  him  lessons  in  his  old  age.  In  his  other  studies,  his  tutor  was  Albin. 
sumamed  Akmin,  a  deacon  from  Britain,  but  of  Saxon  origin,  a  man  very  learned 
in  every  science.  He  had  devoted  to  him  much  time  and  trouble  to  learn  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  esjxx  ially  astronomy.  He  also  learned  arithmetic,  and  he  applied  him- 
self with  mucli  care  to  fix  the  course  of  the  stars.  He  also  learneil  to  write,  and 
commonly  ke{)t  under  hisnillow  tablets  and  little  books  to  accustom  himself  during 
his  hours  of  rest  to  form  Iiis  lettersy  but  he  succeeded  badly  in  that  tardy  toil,  un- 
seasonably commenced.'* ' 


k  doak  worn  by  the  antientt  over  the  left  iboulder. 
(S)  %inb.  viU  Ctntli»  c  83.      S5,  p.  M-M. 
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It  is  so  remote  troin  our  customs  to  suppo«?e  that  a  very  great  knowlcdcje  of 
languages  and  sciences  can  be  arrived  at  without  knowing  how  to  write,  that  ahnost 
all  the  commentatorB  have  repeated,  accordinfr  to  Lamb^ns,  that  caligraphy,  and 
not  writing,  is  meant ;  that  Charles  practised  himsdf  thxis  in  ornamenting  his 
niannseript'^  In  hcaiitifid  capitnl  I-'ttt  r-,  Imt  that  a  running-hand  had  been  to  him, 
what  it  is  to  ail  our  scholars,  the  hiist  6te])  in  the  career  of  study.  We  rather  think 
that  these  learned  men  have  lost  sight  of  the  course  trhich  teaching  took  in  the 
barbarous  ages,  and  of  \\  hie  h  Charles  is  cme  of  the  most  remarkable  examfdes. 
With  fi'w  l)(K»ks,  and  still  less  pajx?r,  writing  was  a  jxreat  luxury  :  therefore,  tlu- 
lessons  were  almost  all  oral,  and  writing  was  never  used  in  teaching.  Cliarles 
had  no  need,  it  is  tni^  to  spare  parchment,  but  liis  masters  were  not  accustomed 
with  any  other  pupil  to  commit  theur  learning  ujion  scraps  and  oopybooks.  They 
imprinted  upon  the  memory,  and  not  upon  tablets  ;  they  did  not  require  from  their 
pupils  eitlier  notes  or  rnrnpositions,  and  tluy  (■nnl(  <l  tlio  studies  sufficiently  far 
without  practising  an  art  which  appears  to  us  to  i)i>  tlic  first  beginning.  As  to  the 
writing  of  letters,  and  the  granting  of  cliarters,  tliat  was  the  work  of  only  secre- 
taxies.  Charles  would  have  reproached  himself  with  a  l<»s  of  ^e  In  eniployinir 
his  own  ])(  n,  and  his  desire  for  learning  to  write  was  almost  a  taste  for  luxury,  and 
without  an  (tlijcet. 

Thus,  although  Charles  knew  not  how  to  write,  he  cannot  beaccnsed  of  being  an 
ignorant  barbarian.  He  had,  on  the  contraiy,  a  taste  for  literatiu'c  ;  with  it  he  was 
better  acquainted  tlian  any  sovereign  of  his  time,  better  than  most  of  those  who  have 
followed  him  :  he  respected  those  who  contribute<l  in  extending  its  cultivation,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  to  civilization  the  coiuitries  which  weri'  subiorted  to  him. 
Literature  was  cultivated  with  rather  more  success  in  Italy  than  in  France :  espe- 
daUy  at  Borne,  and  in  the  Grecian  provinces  of  the  south,  where  we  find  schools, 
which,  never  ha>nng  been  under  the  tlomination  of  the  barb;mans,  better  presi>r\  od 
the  tradition  of  antient  studios  nnd  of  aiitient  j»liiloso|»liy  ;  the  authority  of  the 
church,  by  substituting  theological  sciences  tor  worldly  literature,  i'arl'roin  diuiinish- 
iug,  had  augmented  the  respect  shown  to  the  learned.  It  was  in  tact,  in  Italy,  that 
Charles  eroedally  sought  teadiers  to  raise  the  public  schools  which  throughout 
France  haclbeen  abandoned. ''He  assendjled  at  Rome,"  says  the  monk  of  Anginileme, 
"  masters  of  tlio  art  of  grammar,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  he  conducted  them  into 
France,  ordering  them  to  propagate  tlie  taste  tor  literature  ;  tor  l>etbre  the  time  of 
the  lord  king  Charles  there  had  been  in  France  no  study  of  the  liberal  arts.*** 

Charles  had  no^  bendes^  confined  himself  to  the  learned  men  whom  he  c  oul  1 
call  from  Italy ;  he  had  enticed  them  irom  all  paiis  of  the  christian  world  ;  and 
Alcnin,  who  then  passed  for  the  first  genius  of  the  afre,  and  of  whose  writings  on 
theolo^,  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  two  volumes  in  ibiio  arc  preserved,  rei)aire<l  at 
his  invitation,  towards  the  year  780,  and  founded,  in  the  very  palace  ^  the  prince, 
the  academy  and  palatine  school,  which  directed  the  studies  of  the  rest  of  the 
kinordom.* 

Towards  the  same  time  Charles  ^vroto  to  all  the  bishops  and  convents, to  encourage 
them  to  resume  the  studies  which  liad  been  too  mucii  neglected.  One  of  these 
carcnlars,  addressed  to  abbot  Baugidf,  of  Fulde,  has  been  preserx'ed.      In  the 

writings,"  says  he  to  him,  "  which  have  been  frequently  addressed  by  the  convents 
during  these  last  years,  wo  have  hoeu  able  to  remark  thnf  the  intention  of  the 
monks  was  right,  hut  their  discourse  vmcultivated ;  tliat  what  a  pious  devotion 
faithfulh  dictated  to  them  inwardly,  they  could  not  outwardly  express,  without 

(3)  Monac.  EgolismensU.  Scr.  Fr.  L  5,  p.  185.    Papi  crit.  aim.  787,  J  10,  p.  880. 

(A)  Alcaiai  Abbat.  Epist.  23,  spud  Pap;i  crit.  p.  380.    Alcnin  mu  rewunded  magoilloeiitly  bj  Qiillea.  Tte 
richest  bonoficcs  of  Claul  were  licapftl  on  Ins  ticn 
near  I'roy,  of  St  Joue  tur  la  Mer,  and  of  St.  Martin  of  Toon. 
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reprofteh  for  their  neglect  and  ignonuDce  of  their  language/'   He  represented^  to 

tliem  that  they  thereby  exposedthemselves  to  numerous  erroi's  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  holy  scrijitun  s,  the  language  of  wliich  is  filled  with  fiiniros.  Vhm  he 
reccommends  them  to  appoint  everywhero  men  hnvinijthe  wish  and  power  to  le.ini, 
and  then  the  desire  of  teachmg  that  wliich  tlit-y  shall  have  learned.  *"  For  we 
'wisb,*'  adds  he  finally,  that  yon  be  all  as  it  behoves  the  soldim  of  the  churchy 
devout  within,  and  learned  w  Ithoiit,  chaste  to  live  well,  erudite  to  speak  correctly 

Among  the  learning  which  Charles  undertook  to  Introduce  into  Italy  and  France, 
(and  under  the  latter  name  tliey  then  designated  (iaid  much  less  than  Austrasia, 
or  the  provinces  of  his  nionaichy  which  spoke  German)  he  set  much  value  on  die 
music  of  the  church.  Thu  was  one  of  the  conBequenoes  of  his  religious  zeal. 
The  Galilean  and  Germanic  diurcli  lemuned  attached  to  the  Ambrosian  sin^ng^ 
in  preference  to  the  Gregorian,  which  was  adopted  at  Rome.  Charles's  singers,  who 
iiad  accompanied  him  into  France  and  Italy,  believing  them.^eh  cs  aiisured  of  bis 
protection^  inoeaaantly  disputed  with  the  Romans,  respeethig  the  preference  to  be 
friven  to  either  rite,  and  to  either  music.  But  Chaxlea  nlenced  mem  by  making 
tncm  observe  that  the  water  of  a  river  is  always  purer  at  its  source  tlinn  in  the 
chaimels  which  flow  therefrom,  and  that  Rome  being  the  spring  of  divine  wisdom, 
they  ought  to  reform  the  Gallican  rite  upon  the  Roman.  He  afterwards  caused 
Adrian  to  give  him  two  singing  masters ;  he  kept  one  for  his  chapel,  which  he 
took  with  mm  fiom  province  to  province;  he  wished  that  the  other  should  l)e 
stationar}'  at  ^fetz,  in  order  to  found  for  all  France  an  ecelesiastieal  sinking  school. 
Adrian  also  gave  liim  books  of  ant  liems  written  hy  his  own  hand,  for  the  (iregoriaii 
singing,  in  conformity  with  wiiicii  ail  tiie  chmch  anthems  oi  France  where  to  be 
corrected. 

This  musical  revolution  was  not  accomplisbed,  it  ia  true,  without  resiatuice.  To 

force  tlie  Frankish  clerks  to  obedience,  it  was  necessary,  in  several  ]>rovincos,  to 
have  recouise  to  threats,  and  even  to  punishment ;  they  were  obligeci  to  burn  by 
main  force  all  the  books  of  the  Ambrosian  rite.  The  Frankish  pnest  consented  at 
last  to  sing  after  the  manner  of  Rome.  **  Onfy,"  says  a  chronicler  of  that  time, 
**  the  Franks  with  their  naturally  barbarous  voices  could  not  render  the  warbling 
cadences  and  sounds  altcmately  connected  and  detached  by  the  Romans.  They 
swallowed  them  rather  than  ffiive  them  utterance."  Kevertheless,  the  school  of 
Metz  rose  as  much  above  all  the  other  Frendi  singers,  as  that  of  Biome  was  above 
that  of  Metz.* 

As  to  those  fncred  studies  which  liad  established  tlie  reputation  of  Alciiin,  wliich 
distinguished  the  school  of  Rome,  and  wliich  Cliarles  endeavovuvd  to  snreatl  in  his 
kuigdom,  we  have,  precisely  at  that  period,  a  striking  example  of  the  little  criticism, 
the  Jhtle  knowledge  of  history,  and  the  judgment,  of  all  the  deigy.  It  was,  in 
feet,  in  785  that  were  for  the  first  time  used^  felse  decretals,  or  the  collection  of  the 
canons  of  Isidore  rt  ator.  No  one  at  present  entertains  a  doubt  that  that 
collection  was  a  gross  ini^wsturc,  by  a  man  who  knew  neither  the  manners  or  laws  of 
the  antient  churca.  However,  pope  Adrian  supported  himself  upon  their  authority 
in  the  capitolariea  which  he  addressed,  19th  Septembe*,  785)  to  the  bishop  of 
Metz,  Enghcrrand  :  and  from  that  period  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popes, 
as  well  as  the  councils,  representing  the  church  as  infallible,  have  hcen  mistaken 
during  eight  hmidred  years,  and  have  for  that  Icngtlt  of  time  considered  them  as 
the  fimdamental  basis  of  canonical  right,  of  discipUne,  and  even  of  christian  faitfi.* 

(4)  Capit.  Oiroli  aiiudTaluz.  t,  1,  p.  201. 

(5)  Mon.  un  Odl.  ds  £cdet.  can  C'aroli  Mng.  1.  1,  c.  1 1,  p.  1 10.  Mon.  Kj;roliamcii.  p.  185.  Constit.  do 
■nwndat  libror.  et  ofRdor.  ecdes.  Baltuoti.  Capit.  1. 1,  p.  203.  Uaroti.  Ann.  787,  ^  08,  p. 404.  Pagi  crit.  $  t), 
p.  879. 

(6)  Heuiy.  Hist.Ecdea.  1.  44,  c.  22.  Capit.  Hadr.  Papm  ConciL  Lnbbci.  t.  6,  p.  1828.  Pagi  crii.  p.  375, 
876. 
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The  tloiniiiion  of  Charles  extended,  at  that  jicriod,  over  nearly  all  the  nations 
which  spoke  either  the  German  or  Latin  languuge ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  it  stretehed  to  the  north  m  mr  as  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  On 
the  riglit  of  that  n\  tr,  near  to  its  mouth,  there  were  still,  it  is  true,  Germans 
who  had  not  )  )oi'ne  the  yoke  of  the  Frankfl,  and  were  alternately  called  Danea^ 
Normans,  and  maritime  Saxons, 

Under  those  different  names  weore  also  indnded  all  the  Crerman  people  on  the 
sfaoces  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  Scandinavia.  The  latt»  were  not  disposed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  wnr  nit  lanrl  ;  but  that  samp  year  threo  of  their  s1::j'  Innded  on  the 
coast  of  Enf^laii(i.  Thus  coiiiinenccd  that  fatal  system  oi  |)irucy  which  the  Danes 
prosecuted  during  two  centuries :  every  year  from  that  period,  they  renewed  their 
pillages  and  devastations  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  was,  however,  only 
twelve  years  later,  in  die  year  800,  that  they  bemm  to  commit  the  same  ravages 
on  the  coasts  of  France  as  tliey  had  on  those  of  Engl  iikI  .' 

All  tlie  rest  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  from  l  lolitcin  to  Bohemia,  was  ui- 
hahited  by  Sdavonian  people,  who,  although  they  had  preserved  their  independence, 
had  carefully  sought  the  alliance  of  Charles.  From  the  source  of  the  Elbe  to 
the  Danube,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  tlie  empire  of 
Charles  presented  a  more  vulnerable  frontier;  on  the  side  towanls  Pannonia,  tho 
Huns  and  the  Avars,  a  Tartarian  people,  were  settled,  as  well  as  other  Sarmatian 
and  Sdavonian  trib^  contigoons  to  the  lYwnks.  It  was  on  that  ade  that  Tassilon, 
duke  of  Bavazia,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  clunstianity,  and  whose 
treachcr\'  most  compromised  the  existence  of  the  Franks.  In  fact,  at  the  very 
jieriod  that  Tassilon  submitted  to  tho  condemnations  of  theassembly  of  In«;ollieinj, 
two  armies  of  iiuns,  wliich  he  had  called,  entered,  one  by  Bavaria,  and  tliu  other 
by  Frionli,  into  Germany  and  Italy.  Those  barbarians^  however,  found  resistance 
prepared,  where  they  Iiad  wWed  upon  the  aid  of  a  traitor.  They  were  beatra  in 
notn  conntries.  They  had  scarcoiy  reached  their  homes,  when,  to  be  revenged 
for  their  tlefeat,  they  prepared  a  new  invasion  with  an  army  superior  to  the  two 
first.  Before  the  end  of  tho  campaign  they  re-entered  Bavaria,  but  the  Bavarians 
alone  were  sufHcient  to  obtain  over  them  a  second  a  ictory.  The  Hons  lost  a  great 
many  soldiers,  either  in  battle,  or  when  in  their  flight  they  attempted  to  swim 
across  the  Dnnnbe.  Charles,  al)out  the  same  time,  repnirwl  to  Katisbon  to  organize 
Bavaria  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of  his  monarch^',  and  to  give  a  particular  count 
to  each  disteict.* 

The  Adriatic  and  Meditenanean,  as  ftr  as  the  month  of  the  Elbe,  snrronnded 

the  frontiers  of  Charles.  Nevertheless,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Giveks  ;  wlio  always  preserved  the  rights  of  so\  ereignty  over  Venice, 
Naples,  and  several  towns  of  Calabria.  The  intercourse  of  Charles  with  the  Greeks 
baa  ceased  to  be  fiiendiy.  The  marriage  proposed  between  the  son  of  Irene  and 
Charles's  daughter  had  not  taken  place.  IteoOf  that  ambitious  and  jealous  Athe- 
nian, began  to  mistrust  her  son  almost  as  much  she  had  her  husband.  It  was 
for  herself  alone  timt  she  had  wished  for  the  support  of  tho  lurmidable  monarch  of 
the  West ;  she  was  no  longer  disposed  to  give  it  to  young  Constantine,  who  mi|^t 
sapplant  her.  The  Fran^h  annalists  pretend  that  Charles  refused  to  give  to  this 
young  emj>eror  his  daughter  Kotruda,  as  he  had  promised  ;  tlie  fJreek,  Theophanes, 
asserts  on  the  contra rv,  that  Irene  herself  broke  otl"  that  alliance,  and  that  she 
ibrced  her  son  to  marry  an  Armenian,  although  he  greatly  preferred  tlie  Franki»h 
princeis.*  SVom  that  moment,  however,  ue  cmj>ress  endeavoured  to  tronble 
Charles's  possessions  in  Italy,  and  to  nise  np  enemies  against  htm.   She  chose  as 

(7)  Popi  erft.  ex  Chr.  S«xon.  Hunlindon  noTiideo,  tA  ami.  787,  i  19,  p.  888  rt  788;  j  U-.  p.  8H6. 

(8)  Egiuh.  Ann.  p.  209.    t^voA.  vita.  <   L',  p  [V,].    (  .j  iiul  Baiuvarior.  BaluS.  t.  1,  p.  207.    AW.  Titoill, 
n.   LmmI.  46.    Adonis,  319.    Metens,  p.  315.    Poeta  Saxoa.  1.     p.  151. 

(9)  Eiidi.  ADiial.  p.  m.  Theoplwii.  Cbr«ft«gnpli.  t.  8.  p.  811.         erit.  f  5,  p.  S88. 
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Siveriior  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  with  the  title  of  paiiiciaii,  Adelgise,  sun  of 
idier,  whom  he  snppofled  still  had  atnofng  the  LomWds,  numerous  partisansy 

and  she  caase<l  him  to  advance  with  aformicuble  annyas  far  as  the  cities  of  Naples 
and  Gaeta,  where  he  wouM  lio  (n.ililr  l  to  keep  u|»  intriirnes  witli  tlio  new  subjects 
of  tlie  king  of  tlie  Franks.    In  fact,  jMipe  Adrian,  alanucd  at  tlie  terinentatioii 
wliich  his  apuroach  prcKluced,  hastened  to  write  to  Charles,  tliat  Adelgise  had 
been  received  by  the  ix'ople  with  enthunasm,  that  the  Lombardian  lords  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  that  his  sister,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke  of  B«ievento,swas  incessantly  in 
conference  with  him."* 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Carlovin^ns  to  the  lloman  church  had  awakened 
its  ambitkm.   Adrian  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  extending  in  every 
direction,  the  dominion  of  St.  Peter.   Full  of  confidence  in  the  valor  of  the 
Franks,  he  excited  tliem  to  fresli  wars  of  whicli  he  ho|>ed  to  sliare  the  spoils.  In 
his  letters  tf)  CliarlcN-,  he  represents  the  Greeks  and  the  T^ombnrds  nf?  tlie  most 
odious  of  ail  criminuLs,  he  recuuimeuds  him  especially  not  to  hearken  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Beneventines,  who  asked  him  to  release  Grirooald,  son  of  their  last 
duke»  aiul  to  give  him  to  them  for  their  chief;  he  advised  Charles  rather  to  sub- 
ju<Tate,  ail  that  ;i;rcat  duchy,  by  force  of  arms.    "May  your  royal  exrellonrv,''  lie 
writes  to  him,  "hasten,  thereflii-e.  to  semi  lils  liestnrmies  towards  l>cne\ento;  and 
then,  oui'  dear  mm  whom  God  protectj  it  behoves  us  even  it  the  Lteneventiues 
should  accede  to  all  your  wishes,  you  should  not  consent  in  anywise  to  restore  to 
them  Grimoald,  son  of  Aregise.    Nevertheless  the  Lord  has  granted  you.  his 
]>rudenoe  and  wisflom,  that  yon  mi«7ht  rlo  tliat  which  is  best  for  your  interest  and 
ours.  ......  liut  if  tlie  Ik-neventines  do  not  submit  to  all  your  orders,  hasten 

to  send  such  an  army  as  will  conduce  to  the  profit  of  our  holy  church,  and  to  that 

of  your  royal  excellency ;  for  rest  assured  it  is  not  from  any  avidity  for 

the  acquirement  of  those  cities  which  you  have  given  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle,  and 
to  us,  that  we  tlms  jness  you,  it  is  only  lor  the  advantaLre  that  will  result  therefrom 
to  the  holy  clmrch  ot  God,  and  tor  tiie  glory  which  your  excellency  shaU  reap  by 
those  victories."  " 

But  on  this  occasion,  as  in  many  others,  Charles  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 
appreciate  the  spiteful  and  inteiv'^tod  cnnnscl  of  tlie  pope,  and  to  rise  to  a  nobler 

1)olic's-  than  that  of  the  clmrehmcn.  Not\vithstan<linL;  the  inistn)>t  which  Ach'ian 
lad  endeavoured  to  excite  in  him  against  Griuiualil,  he  set  iiim  at  liberty,  and 
invested  him  with  the  duchy  which  his  father  had  governed,  and  diarged  lum  to 
go  and  repel  the  Greeks  who  called  thennaelves  his  allies.  Hildeprand,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  his  neighbour,  was  charged  to  second  him :  and  Cliarles  only  added,  to 
watch  them,  his  lieutenant  Winigise,  with  a  small  nundjer  of  Fraidis.  This  noble 
confidence  was  crowned  with  success.  The  two  dukes  with  only  the  L<nnbards  of 
Spoleto,  and  of  Benevento,  attacked  the  Greeks  in  Calabria,  defeated  them,  took 
a  great  number  of  captives,  and  a  ffrcat  deal  of  ])<>otT,  and  the  Lombardian  prince 
who  commanded  them,  ^VdclLrise  himself,  was  killed  in  that  battle.'' 

The  banks  of  the  Elbe  seemed  to  give  to  Charles  a  military  frontier  the  easierto 
defend,  inasmuch  as  it  scnai'ated  people  di£ferent  in  customs  and  language :  the 
Germans  on  one  part,  ana  Sdavonians  on  the  other.  However,  it  is  Impossible  to 
place  bounds  to  tlie  extension  of  great  monarchies:  they  weigh  upon  all  tlieir 
neighbours  with  a  crushing  ponderousness ;  the  weakest  invoke  their  aid  against 
the  most  powerful ;  on  all  sides  of  them  intrigue  is  going  on  in  their  name,  they 
are  enticed  into  wars,  conquests  are  suggested  to  them  wuch  even  their  chim  had 
not  desired.  In  789,  the  Franks  of  Charlemagne  began  to  cross  the  Elbe^  and 


(10)  Codex  Carol.  Kplst  00.  92.    Hadr.  73,  80,  p.  571—376.  fll)  Co.!.  Carol  Ep.  'JO  ,i  r.Tl. 

(12)  £giob.  Aaiml.  p.  209.  Tiliaoi,  p.  21.  Iiok«l.  p.  46.  Meleii»,  p.  340.  Th«opiiaiiis  (.lituii.,  t.  6. 
f,  811.   Script,  BytasA. 
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attackotl  that  second  circle  ot  barbarian  people  bj  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  most  northerly  among  the  Sdavonians  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe  were  those 
who  designated  themsdves  fay  the  name  of  Weletabi,  and  whom  the  Franks  called 
Wcltsi,  jxjrhaps  from  the  same  generic  name  of  the  Welches,  which  they  gave  to 
the  (xauls,  Italians,  and  to  all  those  who  (]\(\  not  sneak  GennHn.    The  \Velt5i 
divided  the  country  situated  between  the  Elixj  and  tiie  Oder,  with  another  Sdar 
Tonian  people,  the  Abodrites,  who  lived  more  to  the  westward,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  Scnwerin.    Tlie  Abodrites,  feeling  themsi  h  i  s  the  weaki  r,  liud  recoufse  to 
the  protection  of  the  Franks;  Cliailes  had  a(lmittcd  them  to  his  alliance,  and  had 
even  profitted  by  the  ir  aid  airainsi  thu  Saxons.   The  Weltsi,  jealous  of  that  alliance, 
molested  the  Ab(Hlrite^^,  wiio  inunediatelj  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  their 
ix)werfol  ally.   Chaiies  shewed  hiroaelf  eager  to  carry  succour  to  them ;  after 
having  paned  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  he  crosse^l  Saxonv,  and  arrived  on  the  lower 
Elbe,  over  which  he  threw  two  lu  idp's ;  lie  defendc^l  tlicm  with  nnnpnrts  of  earth 
and  wf>oden  castles ;  he  then  t  russed  tiie  river  which  until  that  e\  c  nt  he  had  con- 
siilered  as  tlie  last  limit  whicli  his  empire  could  attiiin,  and  he  entered  into  the 
country  of  the  WdtsL   His  army  was  entircl^-  composed  of  Franks,  Saxons,  and 
Frisians,  who>  iK»rce1y  subjogated,  were  aiready  fighting  for  Franoe.  The 
Abodrites  came  and  joijiod  him,  as  well  as  the  Soralios,  another  Sclavonian  people, 
situated  more  to  the  south,  nearly  where  Lusatia  now  is.    They  both  prelerreu  to 
divide  .the  booty  with  the  conqueror,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  be  crushed 
in  defendii^the  independeiu  e  of  their  country.   The  Weltsi  could  not  long  resist 
forces  so  tfisproportioned  :  ahlioiiuh  they  had  assenible<l  a  sniHi  iently  numercms 
army,  they  were  beaten,    i  heir  kini,'  named  Wilt^.ni.  who  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  gave  himself  up  to  Charles,  at  a  [Aacc  called  i>ragoid  :  he  promised  him  on 
oath,  in  the  name  of  all  his  conntrynten,  to  keep  henceforth  mod  faith  towards 
the  kin»j  and  llie  Frankisli  people,  and  he  sent  him  hostages.    All  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Welf  >i,  w  ho  also  bore  the  name  of  kings,  imitated  his  example  ;  the  nation 
was  subjugated  in  a  single  campaign,  and  the  limits  of  the  Franks  were  extended 
irom  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  thojic  of  the  Oder." 

Probably  in  the  same  year,  Pepin,  king  of  Ital,y  and  son  of  Charlemagne,  con- 
quered the  two  provinces  of  Istria  and  Libumia,  at  the  other  extreniity  of  the 
long  frontier  occupied  by  the  Sdavonians,  and  upon  tlic  Adriatic.  He  established 
there  two  new  dukc>s,  wiio,  in  the  following  year,  seconded  him  in  the  war  which 
he  waged  in  the  east.  The  historians  of  the  time  are  silent  on  this  war;  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  EVanks  took  those  two  provinces  from  the  Greeks  which  issued 
fiponi  the  Eastern  empire,  or  if  they  had  alreadv  shaken  off  tlio  yoke.  Charles  was 
then  at  Tftrianre  with  the  empress  Irene,  and  his  standards  had  reached  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Grecian  empire;  nut  the  autliority  ot"  the  sovereigns  ot  Constantinoplo 
was  scarcely  fblt  at  the  extremily  of  their  states.  Venice^  and  a  few  ports  of  Istria, 
encroaching  upon  the  Frankidi  states,  always  hoisted  the  Koman  eaji^es,  and  yet 
those  cities  governed  themselves  as  indepeuflcnt  states.'* 

Between  tliose  Sdavonians  snatched  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  free 
Sciavouians  wliom  Charles  had  just  Ibught,  appeared  in  Panuonia,  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Huns,  by  wnom  the  Frankish  empire  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
being  attackedi  The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  lluns,  even  bv  joining  to  it 
that  of  the  Avars,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  kingdom  of  Charlemagne;  but 
those  warriors  had  few  slnvef ,  tliey  had  all  remained  equal,  all  trce,  and  all  armed. 


(18)  Egiah.  Aonal.  p.  iaiud.  vita  Carol  c.  12,  p.  93.  Poeta  Saxon.  1.  8,  t.  432,  p.  152.  Aua. 
fhme.  Kaniv,  ^  12.  1Ntevip.l5.  TiliMn»p.Si:  Nibdoog.  LoiMl.p.4e.  LraibMw  p.  ^Oir. 

Moi*»iat;,  p.  72. 

(14)  Pagi  mi.  od  ana.  780,  (  0,  p.  587.   Muiatori  ad  axtn.  791.  Add.  d'ltal.  p.  814. 
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They  lived  on  tlieir  horses,  in  the  fields,  constantly  occupied  in  pastoral  life  or  in 
war,  and  the  number  of  bonemen  >vhich  they  could  assemble  at  the  first  signal, 
snq)as9ed  that  of  the  soldiers  whom  Charles  could  have  raised  in  provinces  four  or 
five  times  moi'e  extcTi«;ivo.  The  frntitici^  between  the  Huns  and  the  Bavarians 
gave  rise  to  contests,  wliich  Cliude.s  was  dcsii-ous  of  settling.  He  received,  at 
Worms,  the  ambaaaadcm  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  he  sent  him  others  in  his  turn, 
and,  as  if  to  sustain  a  n^ociation  which  they  could  with  difiiculty  conclude,  he 
advanced  hito  Germany,  on  the.  ^faiiK-  ami  Sal;i :  tlie  poaco  wlikli  reigned  on  all 
his  frontiers  did  not  iA\  o  him  that  year  occasion  to  asscmlile  his  army.'* 

The  Huns  not  having  Ijcen  able  to  agree  with  the  Franks  respeetin*^  the  demar- 
cation of  their  frontiers,  Charles  pre]>ared  himself,  the  following  spring,  to  obtain 
from  them  by  force  of  arms  the  concessions  he  reauii*ed.  He  iissembled  in  Aus- 
trasia  and  (iormnny  the  two  armies  with  which  lie  intendc*!  to  pcnctrnto  into 
Paniioni;i,  whilst  he  <:avc  Pepin,  his  son,  orders  to  second  liini  on  the  side  of 
Lonibardv,  with  a  thiid  areny.  Count  Thederic  and  his  chamberlain,  !Man;entTid, 
oommandcKi  the  warriors  raised  in  the  north  of  Germany,  who  were  to  follow  the 
left  or  noithern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  enter  into  Boliemia,  passing  the  Camb, 
which  empties  itself  into  that  river  near  Chrenilis,  and  which  marked  m  that  I'lneo 
the  limit  between  the  Frankish  monarchy  and  that  of  the  Avars,  in  the  nuUst  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria.  Charles,  with  the  other  army  composed  of 
Franks,  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians,  followed  the  southern  hank  of  the  Danube. 
Arrived  \i\yon  the  bank  of  the  Ens,  which  separated  the  Bavarians  froin  the  Iluns, 
he  halted  there  for  three  days,  to  implore  upon  his  arms,  by  public  ])rayers,  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  At  tlie  same  time  he  caused  war  to  be  solemnly  declared 
against  the  Huns,  and  then  entered  into  their  country.  The  latter  did  not  oppose 
armies  to  him,  but  only  garrisons,  which  encieavoured  to  defend  the  fortifieil  places. 
The  first  was  beaten,  and  its  fortress  destroyed  at  tlie  passage  of  the  Canib ;  the 
second,  at  mount  Cumeberg,  near  the  city  of  Coniagine,  doubtless  Comom.  The 
Frankish  army  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  fire  and  sword  all  the  surrounding 
countT}'.  Charles  thus  reached,  by  devastating  the  ooantrieSy  as  iar  as  the  river 
Kaab,  which  he  crossed,  and  of  which  he  followed  the  zi||^t  bank  as  far  as  ita 
junction  with  the  Danube.  There  he  quartered  his  army,  giving  them  some  days 
to  refr^  themselves,  and  prepared  to  set  forward  towards  Bavana.  Although  he 
had  not  come  up  with  the  Hunsi  or  been  able  to  give  them  battle,  his  expedition 
seemed  to  be  crowned  with  ftdl  success.  But  the  lowlands  of  Hungary  turned 
ont  to  be  sinmilai'ly  adverse  to  the  Frankish  horses  ;  an  epizootic  disease*  attaeked 
them  on  tlioir  return,  many  thousanrls  perished  before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Bavaria,  aiid  Ciiarles  scarcely  brought  back  a  tenth  part  of  those  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  enemy's  conntiy.  However,  as  he  always  followed  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  by  which  he  received  ammunitioD,  his  in^ntry,  although  unprovided 
with  cavalry  and  e<juipage,  did  not  suH^er  so  much  as  it  might  have  done.  He 
arrived  thus  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  He  had  at  the 
same  time  ordered  counts  Thederic  and  Megenfrid  to  make  their  way  back  with  the 
Saxons  and  Frisians  whom  they  had  led,  and  the  latter  returned  to  their  homes 
afler  liax-ing  ravaged  Boliemia,  as  Charles  had  ravaged  Pannonia.  The  third 
arjiiy,  coin})osed  of  Lombards,  whom  Pepin  had  conducted  by  the  lUyrian  pro- 
vinces into  Pannonia,  also  retired  without  having  met  the  enemy,** 

The  Hons  had  experienced  all  the  power  of  Chariemagne,  and  their  inability  to 

(15)  EgiiUi.  AomL  p.  m. 

*  EpisooHe,  tram  Che  Grade  m  opon,  mi  t^»f  animal,  a  contagioiM  dlaeaae  whidi  nttacika  Uidt  and 

animals,  sii|)[»oscf!  to  be  generated  by  insects  iu  the  nir. 

(16)  Kginb.  Aanal.  jp.  210.  Pctavi.  n.  10.  Tiliaai,  p.  21.  Nibdung,  p.  28.  Tliat  is  the  Inst.  Loiael. 
p.  47.  MoiMBB.  p.  78.  Focta  Suon.  L  8^  p.  154.  H«(eiia.  p.  847. 
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defend  themselves  against  liim.  But  the  conqueror  felt  himself  much  more  ex- 
liausted.  by  the  loss  of  his  cavalry,  tliaii  lie  could  have  been  by  that  of  a  great 
battte.  He  did  not  look  upon  ttie  war  as  tenninated.  The  Huns  did  not  as  yet 
show  any  signs  of  submission }  Charles,  ^\  ho  was  desux>as  of  re-entering  Pannoiiia, 
niu!  who  passed  the  wliole  year  nt  "Ratishon,  to  be  nearer  to  that  frontier,  did  not 
however  ibel  himself  in  a  state  to  march  against  the  enemy.  He  bad  a  great 
namber  of  boats  bnil^  whidi  were  to  ibUowthe  army,  and  with  which  he  pi«served 
ihe  means  of  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  iiver>  and  transporting  his  troops  from 
one  bank  of  tlie  Danube  to  the  other  whenever  it  suited  liini  :  l»ut  tlic  whole 
summer  passed  away  in  making  these  preparations^  without  tlie  Ji'raukfi  entering 
upon  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

Dnrittff  this  tim^  Felix,  bisnop  of  Uj^gel,  was  biongbt  to  Batisbon  on  an  accu- 
sation of  heresy  entered  against  him.  The  more  Charles  extended  the  limits  of 
his  (InTnnn'on,  tlie  more  also  his  power  hcramc  absolute  in  their  bounds  :  thu  l)i.slioj)3 
snbuntted  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  hereditary  dukes  snft'ered  themselves  to  hi»  dis- 
carded by  liis  oiilers,  no  one  dared  maiutuiii  against  him  his  own  rights  and  jirivi- 
leges,  becanse  every  one,  comparing  his  growing  power  with  h»  own,  fonnd  himself 
proportionalelj^  less.  The  bishop  of  Urgel  had  his  diocese  in  that  part  of  Spain 
recently  submitted  to  Charles;  hut  he  partook  of  the  opinions  of  Kli|»;ifid,  In^hop 
of  Toiedoy  subject  to  the  Saracens.  Both  had  taught  that  Jesus  Clinst,  sou  of 
God  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was,  as  regarded  his  human  nature,  but  the  adopted 
son  of  the  Divinity.  Felix,  arraigned  before  Charles  at  Katisbon,  confessed  his 
eiTor;  he  was  sent  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  made  abjuration  before  Adrian  : 
however  that  here^v,  which  was  but  an  ex])lanation  by  another  word  of  tlie  orthmlox 
d(^ma  of  the  two  natures,  was  preserved  among  its  sectators,  was  persecuted  ibr 
a  long  time  in  the  Marche  of  Spain  under  the  name  of  Felixian  heresy.'* 

About  the  same  time,  Fardul^  the  Lombard,  discovered  to  the  king  a  con- 
spiracy in  M'hich  several  Franks  were  iinplir-itf  i.  Its  <'hief  was  Pepin,  tlie  ehh  st 
of  his  sons,  not  the  one  who  reigned  in  Italy,  but  another  born  out  of  wedlock, 
whom  he  hud  had  Iliniiltruda,  his  concubine.  This  i)rince  wuii  deformed  by  a 
hump,  but  his  physiognomy  was  agreeable.  Jealous  of  the  honours  granted  to  his 
younger  hrotheiSj  he  Bad  Strayed  trom  coiul;  under  pretence  of  being  ill.  Legiti- 
mate birtli  was  scarcely  an  advantofTP  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Franks,  who  reckoned 
Charles  Martel  among^their  most  glorious  princes.  Seyeral  of  the  lords  to  whom 
the  cruelty  of  queen  Fastrada  had  become  insupportable,  had  offered  Pepin  their 
assistance  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  They  are  accused  d  having  intended  to  kill 
not  only  the  King,  but  his  legitimate  sons,  to  make  room  for  a  natural  child.  Wo 
know  no  more  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  conspirators  than  we  do  of  the  offence 
which  (]ucen  Fastrada  might  haye  given  them,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
eould  be  a  prey  to  tibe  cmdty  and  arrogance  witii  whidb  they  reproach  her.  It  was 
at  the  assemfaSy  of  the  Fho^  convoked  at  Batisbon,  that  Charles  denounced  the 
conspirators.  An  unanimous  judrrmont  condemned  them  to  death.  The  kuiij^  did 
not  however  send  thi-tn  all  to  the  scaii'old,  he  granted  pardon,  amonfi  others,  to 
Pepi%  contenting  himself  by  causii^  him  to  be  tonsured,  and  confined  in  the 
mtsDt  of  Bnum,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  Fardulf,  who  bad  revealed  the  con* 
spiracy^  ynm  rowaided  by  the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Deiiis.^-' 

The  second  campnii^  ngahist  the  Iluns,  which  Charles  had  not  been  al  lc  to 
attempt  the  preceding  year,  was  to  commence  in  the  spring  of  the  year  7U3.  Count 
Thederic  had  orders  to  raise  a  new  ai'iny  in  Frisia,  and  to  advance,  as  he  had  done 

(17)  LoikK  p.  48.   BiMtM  SazoD.  1.  8,  t.  98.  p.  156.   Metem.  p.  847. 

(18)  fiaroo.  Annd.  SmIb*.  tnii.  79S,  p.  416.  Tngi  crit  p.  898. 

09)  r^d  'h.  vIiaCuQli  M,  ^:in.  f  20,  p.  97.   R  Ann. p^  810.  F«Ur.  pw  18.  lMid.p.4B.  LHHtliee. 

66.  Moima£,  |>.         I'oeta  Smun.  1.  8,  ^.  156. 
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two  jean  previously,  across  Saxony  towards  Bohemia.  But  he  was  still,  on  the 
nxth  of  July,  at  a  place  called  Rlnnstri,  now  Ru8trin<;eii,  on  the  Lower- Weser, 
when  he  was  surnnsed  by  the  revolted  Saxons,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  array. 
Saxony,  wliicli  Juiin^  vliAit  years  liaJ  npponiid  sulijugated,  and  had  supplied 
Clmrlos  with  soldiers  tor  nil  his  wars,  rose  simultaneously;  and  ;il);iii<)niiinj^ 
Christianity,  it  returned  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  the  worship  ,of  its  iiatiuiial 
flods.  It  was  not  thta  time  Witttkind  who  encooraged  them :  subjugated  himaelf 
by  that  religion  which  he  had  so  long  combatted,  he  had  devottnl  liis  time  and 
nclus  to  the  fbundinir  of  bishoprics  and  to  the  building  of  clmrclir.'?,'*' 

But  his  countrymen,  youn^r  and  more  anient,  had  sent  deputies  to  the  Huns 
and  Avars,  to  otl'er  them  their  alliance ;  at  the  same  time  they  hatl  burnt  all  the 
chnrches  built  upon  their  tnritory,  tbev  had  driven  the  bisbops  and  priests  away 
from  tliem,  and  had  sacrificed  some  of  them  to  the  supposed  resentment  of  their 
antiont  divinities.*' 

f  ortune,  so  long  faithful  to  Charles,  seemed  to  abandon  him  all  at  once  in  his 
enterpriser  At  the  very  time  he  received  the  news  of  count  Thederi(^8  disaster 
in  Saxonj,  and  the  revolt  of  a  country  which  had  cost  so  much  sweat  and  blood 
to  conquer,  he  was  also  informed  that  Aquitania  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens, 
who  had  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Nnrbon,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  William, 
duke  of  Toulouse.  However  his  cavalry,  almost  entirely  dismounted  since  the 
campai<|n  of  Pannonia,  could  not  render  him  any  service,  and  be  was  reduced 
to  receive  from  his  enemies  the  most  execrable  outrages  without  attempting 
to  revenge  himself.  Kven  tin*  stri'tirrl!.  of  nature  seemerl  to  combine  against  hitn. 
He  liad  commenced  digging  a  navigable  (  'innl  to  unite  the  Danube  with  the  l\hine. 
For  that  pui-pose,  he  was  desuKius  of  a\  ail  nig  liimselt'  of  the  course  of  two  rivers, 
the  Bednits  which  runs  into  the  Maine,  and  tnat  which  Eginhard  calls  the  Almonns, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  A  canal  which  was  three  hundred  iWt  \\  i  le, 
and  two  tnou«and  in  length,  was  opened  betweeFt  thos(^  two  rivers ;  but  hvdraulics 
were  not  then  sutticiently  cultivated  to  admit  of  tlie  works  succeeding.  The  land 
which  was  bog<^  at  that  part,  could  not  be  kept  m  its  place ;  abundant  rains 
made  it  break  mto  the  basin  from  whence  it  bad  been  excavated,  and  the  canal 
win'ch  had  been  cut  ^^^th  great  labor  in  the  evening  was  filled  up  with  mud  by 
the  next  mornincj.  To  coiirluet  that  work,  Charles  had  passed  tlie  summer  at  his 
palace  of  SuKilien  ou  the  Maine,  near  Witzburg.  In  the  winter  ho  retired  to 
FhrnkforL** 

He  bad  not  M'sited  Aquitam'a  for  twelve  Tears,  and  he  bad  scarcely,  in  that 

space  of  time,  set  li;  !"  >t  in  what  we  now  call  France.  At  the  same  time  be  had, 
in  7'Sl,  conferreil  upon  his  son  Louis,  the  dignity  of  king  of  Aquitania,  he  had 
surrounded  that  diild,  tlien  three  years  of  age,  with  counts  and  dukes,  who  were  to 
represent  bim  in  the  government.  Fifteen  counties  were  dependent  of  the  crown 
of  Aquitainia ;  Toulonsain,Beny,Poitou,Fengord,  Auvergnc,Bourdelais,Limounn, 
AJbegois,  Vt'lay,  TJoucrgno,  Quercy,  Angenois,  Angnninors,  Saintonge,  and  Gevandan. 
Out  of  these  there  were  nine  to  which  C^harles  had,  in  778,  ap])ointed  new  chiefs, 
mostly  Frenchmen  :  he  had  at  the  same  time  granted  several  vacant  or  confisc^ited 
estates  to  lords  who  sprang  directlj  from  himself  and  who  were  ap]H)inted  vassab  to 
the  king.*'  Three  other  great  provutoes  were  eaually  dependent  of  the  government 
of  yomig  Louis,  without  tbrming  a  part  of  the  liingdoni  of  Aquitania.  Tliey 
consisted  of  Septimania,  conquered  by  his  father  on  the  east,  Novcmpopulania  or 

(20)  Knintz.  Snxon.  1.  2.  c.  2i.    Pagi  crit.  ann.  785,  f  9,  p.  373. 

(21)  Kscinb.  Annul,  p.  211.  Breve  Chnu.  Sk  Dioojiti,  p.  29.  Loiial  p.  48.  Moiauac.  p,  78.  Ftats 
Saxon,  p.  1 7  S.   Serertl  of  tbeae  dironidet  relate  to  the  midnoii  of  Ihe  Saiooa  in  (be  preeeding  year. 

(22i  Eirinh  Ai.ital  p.  211.    Tilinni.  p.  22.    IjoM.  f.  4ft.    MoMaO.  74.    Fbct  Ski.  L l,p.  157. 

(23)  Hi«t.  du  UingucUoc.  1.  8,  c.  82-84,  p.  431. 
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Qtacaay  on  the  west,  and  the  Marches  to  the  soutib.   The  name  of  Marches  was 

fiven  to  the  coiU|iiesti>  which  Charles  had  made  beyond  tlie  P}Tences,  and  tljcy  w  oro 
hi'ded  uito  Marclic  of  Gotliia,  which  inchided  rdmost  all  Cataloiiia,  and  Marclie 
ut  Grascouj,  which  cxteaded  as  iar  as  the  Ebro,  iu  Aragon  and  iN'avarTe.  TJiei»e 
lost  jnovinces,  however,  had  almost  all  Saracen  lords :  they  were  the  same  who 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  Charles  to  evade  the  authority  of  the  emir  of  Cordova: 
an  !,  ncconling  to  jx>litic8  or  circunistnnrcs,  tliev  ahernatolv  j)assed  over  to  the 
obcdiciicc  ()t  the  king  of  the  Franks,  or  to  tliat  of  the  Arab  sovereimi.^* 

Louis,  since  knowji  under  the  name  of  tlie  Meek  (le  Debounuii'e),  liad  then 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  had  been  placed  by  his  &ther  under  the  goardiaii- 
ahip  of  William,  doke  of  Toulouse,  who  was  sumaDierl  the  thort  nose,  and  of 
whom  romancers  have  made  a  knight-errant,  and  liaprio<ii  aphei's,*  a  saint,  whilst 
historians  have  only  preserved  his  name.  The  kingdom  of  Louis,  wliich  was 
bounded  by  the  Loire,  the  Ebro,  tlic  Bhone,  and  the  two  seas,  could  only  be 
attacked  by  the  Saracens  on  the  southern  frontier ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  little  reason  to  fear  them,  inasmuch  as  Issem,  who^  in  788  or  789,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Abderama  at  Cordova,  had  commenced  his  reign  by  a  civil 
war  against  his  two  elder  brothers.  But  he  had  scarcely  obtained  an  advantage 
over  them,  than  he  thought  of  attackmg  the  christians.  Louis,  by  his  father's 
orders,  had  conducted  or  accompanied  the  Aqaitanian  army,  first  into  Italy,  then 
into  Pannonia.  It  appears  that  the  emir  Isscm  took  advantage  of  liis  ansence. 
His  general,  Abdelmelcc  passed  the  Ibro,  crossed  tin-  >ran  lics,  rava<^lng  tlieni, 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  iidvanced  as  iar  us  tiie  walls  ut  ^arUm,  burnt  its  suburbs, 
and  carried  m  an  immense  booty.  He  then  marched  upon  Carcassone,  but  in 
his  route,  at  the  passage  of  the  Orbieu,  he  met  Wflliam,  duke  of  Toulouse^  with 
several  French  counts,  and  the  Aouitanian  nntiy.  Hi'  attackrtl  it;  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  and  a  great  slaughter  of  christians,  he  obliged  it  to  take  to 
flighL  Abdelmelec,  after  that  victory,  re-took  the  road  to  Spain  ;  but  he  led  away 
an  immense  numb^  of  captives  with  him,  and  spoils  from  all  the  provinces  which 
Leem  employed  to  ornaintiit  tlio  magnificent  moscjue  of  Cordova.'*'^ 

It  apjKjars  that  until  the  death  of  Issem,  on  the  27th  of  April,  790,  Chnrlrs  did 
not  attempt  to  punish  him  for  the  ravages  he  had  committed  in  the  southern 
provincee  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  his  measures  lietter  to  be  revenged  on  the 
oazons,  who  were  nearer  to  him,  and  whose  revolt  had  offended  him  most,  by 
destroying  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  fi^IltinL^  However,  bcfire  he  marched 
agaimt  them,  he  thought  he  ought  to  arrani^e  the  atiiiirs  of  tiio  cluirch,  perhaps 
as  a  means  of  oropitiatiiig  God,  in  a  war  which  he  wasgouig  to  undertake  against 
the  infidels,  lie  therefore  convoked  at  Frankfort,  fSt  the  summer  of  794,  a 
council  of  the  whole  western  church.  It  was  i)resided  over  by  two  of  the  pope's 
legates ;  and  three  hundred  bLthops  of  fVance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were 
assembled  there. 

Two  questions  then  agitjitod,  and  might  perhaps  divide,  the  Latin  church.  Felix, 
Wsliop  of  Ur^el,  after  having  confessed  his  error,  atRatisbon  and  Home,  when  he 
returned  to  lus  bishopric,  found  doctors  full  of  the  opinions  wliich  he  had  j  imtl  ssed, 
and  who  had  reproaclied  him  of  his  weakness  in  abandonTnix  them,  Ili.s  nictro- 
politan,  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  mider  the  dominion  of  the  J^Lussulmen, 
could  defy  the  thunders  of  Rome,  professed  the  same  doctrine  as  himself,  and 
enoooraged  him  to  maintain  it.  Felix  retracted;  a  long  letter  from  Adrian  denounced 
him,  as  well  as  hUipand,  and  all  their  foUowora,  at  uie  council  of  Frankfort.  The 


(24)  Hut.  dn  Lang.  1.  S.  c  91,  p.  436. 

*  Etuioarcphf,  a  writer  of  Litei  of  Siiiito»  from  tlie        m^m  holy.  7C«^f  I  «rtte< 
&h)  Chruu.  M(^^||a0.  p.  7^   Hiat.  dn  Uai^  L  9, «.  26,  i*.  4(S.  Fmu  Suon.  1. 3,  t.  186.  p.  157. 
TDt.  I.  2  L 
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fathers  of  the  council,  in  their  turn,  wrote  to  their  brotliora  of  Spain  reproacluncj 
them  with  their  errnr ;  ;ind  as  tlie  latter  h.ul  proved,  hy  many  proofs,  tl»at  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  had  always  heeii  explaiiu-d  in  the  same  manner  in  Spain,  tlie 
council  answered  that  it  was  exactly  on  aeeoiitit  of  that  error  that  God  had  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  inhdcls,  as  they  had  thus  shown  that  they  were 
unworthy  of  liberty.*  Khi^  (.'harks  added  a  long  letter  to  the  synodical  epistles 
of  the  council,  which  is  in  itself  not  less  learned  in  thcolo^v,  f)r  loss  valuable  in 
quotations  from  scripture  and  the  lathers,  than  that  of  the  assembly  of  the  church: 
although  published  under  his  name,  it  is  sujiposod  to  be  the  work  of  Alcoin. 

But  a  (piestion  was  raised  in  the  same  council,  whidi  must  have  produced  a 
schism,  hut  for  the  forbearance  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  Charlemarrne.  The 
churches  of  the  West  had  neither  abstained  from  the  superstition  or  sid,)tleties  which 
disfigui'ed  Christianity  j  however,  tliey  alwa}  s  rciKjUed  witii  horror  the  worshipping 
of  images  as  idolatrous.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  fine  arts  had 
perhaps  contributed  to  keep  the  Franks  and  the  Gennans  on  their  guard  against 
the  adiiratiou  of  tlio- '  L'ods  made  Ity  the  hand  of  iium,  which  v.  (>rc  so  rarely  si'on  in 
their  churches,  whilst  tliey  ornamented  all  the  temples  of  the  Giveks.  At  least  the 
Chronicles  of  the  times,  luid  the  Lives  of  the  saints,  never  speak  with  rcfrard  to  the 
Latin  churchy  as  they  constantly  do  the  Greek  church,  of  the  protection  granted 
to  such  a  personage,  or  to  such  a  country,  by  a  miraculous  image,  painting,  or 
statue,  exposed  in  such  a  place 'to  public  veneration.  All  tbo^o  locrd  Tniraflcs  were 
attributed  in  the  \\  est  to  relics,  as  they  were  in  tlie  East  to  images.  'I'lw  worsliip 
of  the  hones  of  saints  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  barbarism  of  the  ju  ople  <rf  the 
"West,  exactly  as  that  of  their  imaije,  witli  the  civilization  of  the  Grcelcs.  The 
cluurli  of  Kome  profittcd  in  liffercntly  by  both,  and  although,  even  in  Italy,  images 
weiv  niucli  scarcer  than  in  (Inx'ce,  the  popo>  had  ]irontnTnced  against  the  Icon ochist 
cuij)erors.  They  were  indebted  to  that  (juurrel  tor  tlieir  sovereignty  in  Italy,  as 
they  were  to  the  adoration  of  relics  for  the  treasures  whidt  amved  every  year  from 
Fmnce  and  Germany  to  procure  them.  The  sect  of  Iconoclasts  having  been 
deprived  of  power,  by  the  revolution  wliicli  the  empress  Irene  had  brought  about, 
and  their  opinions  having  been  condemned  by  the  second  council  el'  Ni<;e,  assem- 
bled in  787,  the  j>ope's  legate  presented  those  acts  to  the  council  of  Frankfort,  in 
order  that  they  mignt  be  acknowledgeil  as  emanating  from  an  cecomenical  conndl, 
and  made  law  in  the  church.^ 

The  struggle  against  the  IcoTiorlasts  had  obli^red  the  fathers  of  Nice  to  use  the 
strongest  laumiage  to  prohibit  the  worship  ot  images.  We  ordain  with  certainty," 
said  Uiey,  *'  that  the  venerable  and  holy  images  be  exposed  to  the  Offbt  6t  the 
faitli^l,  as  well  as  the  fi<rure  of  the  precious  Tivific  cross ;  let  them  be  seen  in  the 
holy  churches  of  CJod,  m  tlie  sncred  vasi  s,  on  the  garments,  on  the  panels  of 
houses,  and  upon  the  highways  ....  For  llie  otlener  they  niv  beheld,  the  more 
they  "^^ill  excite  those  who  behokl  them  to  pay  the  honoraiy  adoration  of  kissing 
tihem;  an  adoration  which,  according  to  faith,  differs  from  the  real  worship 
attributed  to  divine  nature  only."**  And  they  had  added:  "We  receive  the 
venerable  images,  anathema  be  to  those  who  think  diflerently ;  nTiathema  to  those 
who  ap[)ly  to  those  venerable  images  the  words  ol"  the  scripture  against  idols ; 
anathema  to  those  who  do  not  salute  the  holy  images ;  anathema  to  those  who  caU 
the  holy  images  idols."^ 

But  the  fatliei-s  of  Frankfort  were  shocked  at  that  doctrine,  new  to  them,  at 
that  obligation    to  worship  images  made  of  colour,  or  of  inlaid  work,  of  Qod,  of 

(2fi)  Sviii  d.  Coneil.  atl  pinesules  ITisiwn.  Ijabbd  CoDcil.  t.  7,  p.  1035. 

(27)  Tiluuii.  p.  22.    Loiscl.  p.  4'».    MoissUc.  p.  74.    Metem,  n.  347.    PwU  Suoa.  I.  8,  v.  197,  p.  W7. 

(28)  Concil.  Nictrimm  2.  Arlio  si-ptinia.  Tenuioaa.  I«U)ei  CODol.  t.  7,  n.  B55. 

(29)  Condi.  Kicmni.  Actio  8,  p.  691. 
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the  Saviour,  ut'  the  Virii^in  Maiy,  of  angcla  and  saints.  They  expressed  that 
indignation  hj  the  secona  canon  of  their  cotinci).  **  They  have  bronght  into  the 
aaaembly,"  said  tlu  v,  the  Hew  question  of  tlie  synod  of  the  Greeks,  which  they 
hi^d  at  Cn!TstnTitiii«)i)lr,  rcspoptitii:  tlu^  adoration  of  iiuam'-',  In  wliich  it  is  written 
that  those  who  do  not  utier  to  the  holy  itnaires  sorN  iceand  a(k)i-arion,  as  they  would 
to  the  holy  Trinity,  shall  he  considered  a:»  anatheiuatized.  But  our  very  holy 
jfathers  hereunder  named,  reject  in  every  manner  both  the  adoration  and  servitndei 
despising  and  condemning  tnem  bv  common  consent.""*" 

Tlie  whole  churcli  seemed  divided;  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishojis  Iiad  signed 
at  tile  council  of  Nice,  three  liundred  bishops  signed  at  that  of  Frankfurt.  More- 
over, tile  latter  was  supported  by  the  imposintr  authority  of  C'harles,  who  wrote 
to  the  iM)}>e  with  vehemence^  and  sent  him  a  treatise  in  four  books,  known  imder 
the  name  of  lAbri  Carolinif  againat  the  worship  of  images.  Adrian  was  far  from 
heiiiir  di?;])o«cd  to  displease  such  a  protoetor ;  he  endeavouix-d  to  elude  the  question, 
to  diiithiguish  that  which  was  not  distinguishable,  to  sliow  that  the  infallible  council 
of  Frankfort  was  mistaken  upon  facts,  more  than  upon  principles :  that  the  coundl 
helil  at  Nice,  not  at  Constantinople)  had  not  said  what  the  Germans  thought  they 
had  heard,  and  that,  nntwitlistanding  the  rontradietory  declarations  of  those  two 
assemblies,  the  unity  of  faith  of  the  church  was  not  sfiaken  ;  in  ta(  t,  he  con- 
trived it  that  the  discussion  was  calmed.  The  two  councils  are  at  once  admitted 
as  being  law  in  the  church ;  the  two  doctrines  are  maintained,  even  in  peace,  side 
by  side,  for  Franco  and  Germany,  without  having  expelled  iraa^res  from  tlicir 
temples,  do  n<»t,  liowever,  wtir^liip  thetn  :  whikt  Italy  and  Spain  are  ooTifirmed  in 
the  luloration  of  images,  and  daily  celebrate  some  miracle  of  those  local  divinities.^' 

Queen  Fastrada,  who  by  her  haughtiness  and  cruelty,  had  raised  so  many  ene- 
mies against  Charles,  died  whilst  the  council  of  Frankfort  was  sitting :  she  is 
buried  at  Mayence,  in  the  convi  nt  of  St.  Alban  ;  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Charles  replaced  her  by  manying  Liut^da^  of  the  German  nation,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children. 

At  the  tennination  of  the  conncSl,  Charles  set  himself  in  moticm  to  punish  the 
Saxons  for  their  rebellion.  He  had  assembled  two  armies.  His  eldest  son,  Charies, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  crossed  the  llliitie  at  Colo  rno,  to  enter  Saxony  on 
the  west ;  whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  other,  entered  it  on  the  south. 
The  Saxons  were  assembled  at  Sintield  to  give  him  battle;  but  when  they  saw 
him  approach,  they  felt  too  weak  to  measure  themselves  with  him  ;  they  submitted 
without  fighting  to  all  the  conditions  which  they  might  reodvc  after  victory,  and 
gave  him  Iiostai^iS.  Tlie  kiii^f  flion  nllowcHl  tlieni  to  dl-^por^o,  and  he  himself  took 
back  his  annr  berond  the  iihine,  where  ho  disbanded  it;  healterwards  jmssed  the 
whiter  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle." 

The  Frankish  army  was  convoked  for  the  following  spring.  The  Saxons  were, 
as  the  others,  to  repair  thith  •[  in  arms ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  not  OVOT  eager 
to  enter  into  the  ranks  with  those  whom  tliey  considered  a.s  their  most  mortal 
enemies.  Charles,  after  ha\  ing  |)resideti  over  an  assembly  of  the  Field  of  May,  at 
his  palace  of  Kuftenstcin  on  the  Maiue,  not  lar  from  Mayence,  announced  that  he 
woiud  punish  the  Saxons  for  their  neglecthig  to  assemble  under  his  banners.  He 
enterea  into  Saxony  with  a  numerous  army,  and  overran  almost  all  the  country, 
ravaging  it.   He  had  established  his  camp  at  iiardenwig,  in  the  canton,  called 


(30)  Coiifil.  Francoford.  cano  2.  Lubbci  Concil.  peutr.  t.  7,  p.  1057. 

(SI)  IWon.  Ann.  Ecclc4.  min  7'Jt,  p.  4'J'J-4 U."  Tugi  ceil,  i  'J,  p.  3l8.  No(n^  Sirmouili.  |).  K  ' 1  tt 
Binii,  p.  10U7,  io  (JoncU.  Fraacoford.  U  7.  L;il)bfi.  Kleiiry,  Hist.  lAcle*.  1.  44,  c.  47.  Libri  Carol,  in  <>uiiiaBt. 
Coitttit  Imper.  1. 1,  p. 

(.32)  K;j:inh.  Ann.  p.  £11.  Fdsv.  p.)0.  TSliuli,  p.  2S.  LoiacLp.49.  MoitMM.  p.  7-ii.  Mdeoa,  p.  817. 
Toda  Sax.  1.  3,  v. 
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Bardengau,  aiid  awaited  tliere  the  Sclavonian  Abodrites  and  Wcltzi,  wh<Mu  lie 
had  anpointed  to  meet,  m  concert  with  them^  to  ravage  Saxony,  when  he  learned 
that  taeir  king)  Woltzan,  iinnicdiately  after  havin<r  croned  tlie  Elbe,  had  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade  wliich  the  Saxons  had  laid  for  nim,  nnfl  tlmt  he  had  pcrishetl 
there  with  his  army.  Charles,  irritiiLwl  that  any  one  should  dare  to  defend  liiinself 
wlien  he  attacked,  redoubled  in  severity  with  the  Saxons,  antl  after  having  de- 
stroyed all  which  fire  or  sword  could  reach,  be  caused  fresh  hostages  to  be  deHvered 
to  him,  and  i*etumed  into  France,  whare^  as  in  the  preceding  year,  he  passed  the 
winter  at  Aix-la-Chnpcllp,-^ 

He  had  not  been  long  returned  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  pope 
Adrian  which  hamieiied  at  Borne,  the  25th  December,  795,  after  a  rdgn  of 
tWMify-four  years.  Charles  may  have  considered  Adrian,  for  a  long  timp,  as  liis 
lieutenant  througlnnt  Ttuly.  Tlie  pope,  being  only  able  to  enjoy  the  kinn;'s 
benefactions  under  liis  jUDtortion,  and  feelinf^  himself  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  t  tie 
same  enemies,  incessantly  watched  over  the  interests  oi  Charles,  and  the  latter 
had  need  of  being  more  upon  his  guanl  against  his  zeal  than  a^inst  his  coolness. 
On  the  26th of  I)coembery  the  cleiW)  the  nobles,  and  thr  |>(-<  iple  of  Home  appointed 
as  a  successor  to  Adrian,  Leo  111.,  attache<l  fiom  liis  >uiith,  to  the  vestry  of 
tile  Lateraii.  Thia  new  ponrifF  sr>nt,  at  the  ccnnnienceuicnt  '»t"  the  fbilowng  year, 
legates  to  Charlemagne,  to  carrythc  keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  standard  of  the  city 
uf  Kome,  and  other  presents.  1^  requested  of  him  at  the  same  time  to  send  to 
Ihnne  some  of  the  grandees  of  lita  kingdom,  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  people 
<jf  Rome  to  bo  fiifhTu!  and  siihniissivo  to  him."  These  are  the  very  expressions  of 
Egiiihard ;  they  clearly  indicate,  that  at  that  period  Komo  acknowletlged  Charles 
as  its  sovereign.  The  latter  entrusted  that  mission  to  Engilbert,  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Richaire,  whc^  on  his  side,  carried  presents  nom  the  monardi  to 
the  new  pontiff.'* 

Charles,  who  at  the  coniTnencemcnt  of  his  i^ign  had  changed  his  residence  every 
w  inter,  seemed  to  Uke  sojourning  at  Aix-larChapelle,  where  lie  had  abready  passed 
two  successive  winters.  He  occupied  himself  with  ornamenting  that  city  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  basilicas,  bridges,  and  new  streets ;  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  magnificence  of  antient  Rome,  and  w  .is  desirous  that  upon  the  confines 
of  Germany,  his  new  capital  should  n-^i  tuble  it.  With  that  intention  lie  caiisod 
to  be  convcyctl  fi"om  Kavennu,  marbles  and  sculptures,  tlie  beauty  of  which  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate,  at  a  time  when  if  monuments  of  antient  times  were 
touched,  it  was  but  to  destroy  them.^*  In  a  reign  which  had  already  lasted  nearly 
thirty  years,  Charles  had  Ttiade  rapid  strides  towards  civilization  ;  protecting  alike 
public  education,  literature,  the  arts  and  laws,  he  would  have  mlsed  his  naticm,  if 
he  had  given  it  a  broader  basis.  Unfortunately  tlie  chiss,  iuhiiit\?ly  small,  of  free- 
men, participated  alone  in  that  prepress,  and  diese  lost  among  thousands  of 
slaves,  soon  retrograded  into  that  barbaiism  by  whidi  they  were  on  lUl  sides  sur- 
roiuidcd. 

The  arts  of  neace  succeeded  tlie  more  naturally  in  the  mind  ot  Charles,  to 
those  of  war,  uat  none  of  Ins  neighbours  were  powerful  enough  to  give  him 
serious  nneasinesB.  He  waged  war  less  for  the  sake  of  defending  himself  or  for 
conquering,  than  for  chastising  the  insubordination  of  the  people  who  did  not  obey 
hitn  promptly  enough.  In  the  course  of  the  year  796,  lie  conducted  his  army 
himself  into  6axony  to  ravage  it.  At  the  same  time  he  charged  his  son,  Pepin, 
with  directing  an  expedition  into  Paunonia,  which  would  have  presented  greater 

(33)  Egah,  Aowd.  p.  211,  ct  id. 

(S4)  Aoaat.  BfUiQllt.  vite  Leon.  8,  Ser.  ltd.  i  S,  p.  195.  TOM*  P.        HoiMk..  u.  76.   roeta  Smr. 

L8,  V.  272,  p.  ir,*}. 

(35)  VjU  Carol,  ab  Eginh.  c.  17,  p.  96.    Moin.  Chron.  p.  70. 
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danger  if  the  Hans,  wbom  he  caused  to  be  attaclced,  had  not  b«en  divided  by  a 

civirwar.  The  kiian,  or  dgoar,  of  the  Avan  had  Itten  killed,  and  their  country 
was  d'^t'cnfcli  Tliiuliin,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Huns,  had,  tlio  precedin;::  year, 
come  to  (  harlomagne  to  solicit  his  alh'nnce,  and  promised  to  oinliracc  christiaiiitv. 
On  his  side,  the  bciavoniau  Wouomir  had  hou<4ht  i-efuge  in  itaiy,  ol"  Henry,  lUike 
of  Fnooli,  the  principal  oounadlor  of  Pepin,  kin<^  of  Italy.  We  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  stato  of  Pannonia  at  tliat  period,  to  know  whether  the  Huns, 
thf  Avnrs,  and  the  S*  l  ivoninns,  all  a  prey  to  thv  pninc  civil  war,  were  flirnicrly 
submitted  to  one  and  die  same  guvennnent ;  whether  discord  broke  out  betwc?en 
the  nation,  or  between  parties,  and  whether  the  names  of  Avars  and  Huns  were 
not  indift'erently  apnliea  to  the  same  people.  We  only  know  that,  according  to 
Charles's  orders,  l^epin,  accompanied  by  Henry,  duke  of  Friouli,  entered  mto 
Pannoiiia  through  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Lombards  and  Bavarians  :  that  lie 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  oven  the  Theiss,*  and  that  he  arrived  as  tar  as  King,  an 
enclosure  or  fertified  camp  which  the  Avars,  who  had  no  towns,  looked  upon  as 
their  capital.  There  they  had  piled  all  the  spoil  of  tlic  cast,  devastated  .by  them  ; 
IVpiii  seized  tliem,  and  brought  back  immense  liehes,  whicli  Charles  distnhnted 
aiiit)n<r  thi-  (j:randees  and  courtiei"s  who  surroiiiuK  d  him.  He  al«o  charged  i^ugilbert, 
aiibot  of  St.  Hichaire,  to  take  some  as  an  ottering  to  tiie  new  pope.^® 

Whilst  Charles  caused  Pannonia  to  be  attacked  by  bis  son,  he  recommenced 
every  year  his  expeditions  against  Saxony.  He  no  longer  proposed,  as  in  the 
first  war,  to  conquer  it,  but  rather  to  weaken,  to  ruin  tliat  nation  so  completely, 
that  it  shouM  never  have  the  means  of  revolting.  On  the  one  hand,  at  the  least 
sign  of  disobedience,  he  burnt  the  villages,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants ;  on 
tlie  other,  when  he  would  condescend  to  reodve  their  submission,  it  was  by 
exacting  from  them  so  great  a  number  of  hostages,  that  he  thus  obtained  a  guarantee, 
not  only  from  the  nation,  but  froin  ever}'  family.  In  more  than  one  canton  he 
caused  to  i)u  deliveiX'd  up  to  liim  to  be  taken  to  Franc^  one-thurd  of  tlie  inliabi- 
tants,  men,  women,  and  children.  That  prodigious  number  of  hosta«;es,  or  rather 
captives,  whom  he  led  away  in  each  of  his  expeditions  was  afberwarob  distributed 
in  every  village  of  France  and  Italy,  unto  tlu-  extremities  of  his  vast  dominions, 
and  it  graduHHy  hecnmo  mixed  with  the  re^t  of  the  population.  In  the  spring 
of  797  ne  conducted  an  expedition  between  tlie  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  as  iar  as  the 
northern  ocean^  crossing  the  swampy  plains  which  the  Saxons  had  until  then 
considered  as  impenetrable  retreats,  and  where  no  army  had  hitherto  pursued  them. 
After  having  returned  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  he  set  off  again  in  the  middle  of 
November,  to  take  up.  with  his  army,  liis  winter  (puirters  in  Saxony.  He  made 
choice  of  au  advantageous  spot  to  establish  his  camp,  on  the  borders  t»f  the  Weser, 
which  he  named  new  Henstal,  or  rather  HenvStaU  ((piartras  of  the  army},  and 
he  made  it  the  centre  of  his  exeursiuns  into  all  $a^-ony.^' 

A  war  so  inurdenms,  which  hail  aheady  laste<l  twentv-six  years,  by  devastating 
Gennany,  nnist  no  doubt  lla^e  greatly  diminished  the  population.    However,  the 
gaps  which  were  made  by  the  s\\  onl,  are  sooner  tilled  than  those  made  by  bad  laws, 
^  ^hontlie  latter  deprive  Uie  people  oif  their  subsistence  and  labour.   We  shall  see 
succeeding  generation^  Saxony,  vanquished  and  s  >  lung  devastated,  much 
'"tborp  pnpnlon"^,  more  warlike,  and  better  able  to  defend  itself,  than  Gaul,  which 
h^d  tiiumpheil  ox  er  her  so  many  times.    A\'e  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
^^  ^  i.of  Charlemagne,  in  tlie  midst  of  those  ravages^  massacres,  and  all  the 

*%tUm„t}Ltn      .  — 
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inisfortnneB  attached  to  conquests,  that  the  north  of  Germnny  passed  from  bar- 
liarism  to  civilization,  tliat  new  cities  were  fouiided  in  tlie  miiLst  of  forests,  that 
la\\  s  were  acknowledgccl  l)y  those  who  had  for  a  lone  titiio  thought  it  an  honour 
to  admit  none,  that  a  ceitaiu  knowledge  of  literature  was  ilie  result  of  the  preacliiiig 
of  Christianity,  that  in  fine  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  were  introducea 
as  far  as  tlie  Elbe,  by  frequent  joumies  and  long  sojourns  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
])ersonagcs  wh'jin  ('harlenian;ne  tempted  to  nrrompnny  lilin  into  the  interior  of 
CTermnny.  At  that  m-vx  jieriod  no£r<itiator,s  arrived  ii'om  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
worKl,  Arabs,  ilinis,  t>paniai*ds,  and  (ireeks. 

Issem,  king  of  Cordova,  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  796 ;  and  bis  son  AUiaccan 
I.  was  41)11  aired  in  a  civil  war  against  his  two  uncles,  Suleiman  and  Abdoullah,  his 
father's  elder  brothers,  who  came  from  Afn'ea  to  dis])uto  his  crown.  That  civil 
war  wjis  favourable  to  the  progi'css  of  the  Franks  on  the  frontiers  of  8i)ain.  The 
Saracen  Zata,  lord  of  Barcelona,  who  alternately  acknowledged  as  lord  paramount 
whichever  of  his  two  neighbours  he  thought  the  more  powerfiil,  came  to  Aix-lar> 
Chapell^  at  the  commencement  of  the  sunnncr  of  707,  to  voluntarily  offer  his 
subnn'ssion  to  (Miarlemagnc,  and  !^iv<'  up  to  him  the  keys  of  his  city.  At  the 
same  time,  liouis,  king  of  A(^uitania,  beseiged  lluesca  on  the  same  trontier.  hi 
the  same  year,  Charles,  on  his  return  firoin  h^  first  expedition  in  Saxony,  saw  a 
Sai-acen  ])rince,  of  high  birth,  arrive  at  Aix-!arChapelk^.  It  was  Abdoullah,  son 
of  Abdez'ama  the  Moavite,  and  brother  of  Issem,  the  last  sovereign.  lie  came  to 
a«k  tlie  aid  of  the  powertnl  inoiiareh  of  the  \Ve>^t,  to  risrend  the  tlirone  of  his 
father,  successively  usurped  by  liis  younger  brotiier,  then  b;^^  his  nephew,  lie 
accompanied  Chanesinto  Saxony,  and  passed  the  wintw  with  him  at  new  Heristal; 
Louis,  king  of  Aquitania,  soon  arrived  there,  who  came  to  give  his  £sither 
an  accxmnt  of  ]ii>  hist  campaign  njninst  the  Saracens.  In  the  following  spring 
Abdoullah  was  sent  with  Louis  into  Afpiitania ;  lie  suecec'ded  nft<'nvin'ds  in  taking 
possession  of  V'aleiitia,  and  later,  when  he  submitted  to  his  nephew,  that  city  was 
given  to  him  as  an  appanage. 

At  the  same  time,  AlphonsusH.,  sumamed  the  Chaste,  king  of  Asturias  and  of 
Galicia,  profitted  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Mossuluu  n  to  take  fi-om  them  different 
places;  but  although  his  crown  was  independent,  he  so  strongly  felt  the  need  of 
Charles'  protection,  that  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success,  as  thourrh  he  had 
been  his  lieutenant.  The  same  year  his  ambiissadors  brought  to  Ai.\-l;i-(  hapelle 
a  tent  of  adnn'rable  beauty,  a  tropliyof  one  of  his  vict(.)ries  over  the  Moors,  whicli 
ho  offered  as  a  present  to  ChaHemngne.  They  met  the  ambassadoi-s  of  the  Iluns, 
who  wci"c  cudeavourijig  to  cause  their  submission  to  be  accepted  to  avoid  a  new 
war:  and  those  of  Oonstantine  Y.  emperor  of  the  East,  whom  the  patridan  of 
Sicily  had  caused  to  accompany  him  to  Charles'  court. 

AVe  (h)  not  know  what  was  the  ]nirport  of  the  legation  sent  by  Cotistuntine  to 
CharK  inagne  ;  ])erhaps  hostilities  were  continued  between  the  two  dominions  u|X)U 
the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Bcnevcnto,  and  that  the  ohject  was  to  cause  them  to 
cease.  But  it  is  probable,  that  at  the  period  when  the  (jreek  ambassador  arrived 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  that  his  master  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  see  light.  The  am- 
bitious Irene,  who  had  been  able  nt  the  opportune  moment  to  deliver  herself  of  her 
husband  to  i*eign  with  her  son,  had  not  been  able  to  resign  herself  to  share  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  latter,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood.  There  had  been  between 
the  mother  and  son  a  prolonged  contest,  during  which  Iraie  had  been  sent  into 
exile  to  Athens,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  had  not  been  afterwards  called  to  court 
until  she  had  sueeeeded  by  lic-r  dii-sinmlation,  in  persnailiug  ( 'onstantine  of  her  nbsf>- 
lute  submission.  Then  slie  protittcd  of  her  ascendancy  over  her  son,  to  lead  him 
into  false  and  dangnouB  measttres.  The  emperor  had,  in  7D2,  puniuied  a  conspi- 
racy of  his  uncles  against  lamp  by  causing  the  eyes  of  one  of  them  to  be  plncked 
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out,  and  the  tongues  to  he  cut  out  of  the  four  others.  He  had,  in  the  niontli  of 
Januar}',  795,  repudiated  the  Armenian  Maiy,  whom  he  liad  accused  of  conspi- 
racy, to  marry  in  het  stead  one  of  her  followers,  named  Theodora ;  and  Irene 
had  herself  excited  him  to  thus  satisfy  a  new  passion,  whilst  she  had  at  the  same 
time  denonnceti  liiin  to  the  cli  rij'v.  nnd  ps|iocinllv  tn  the  monks,  over  whom  she 
preserved  an  unliuiitcd  ascendancy,  as  having  viohited  the  hiws  and  discipline  of 
the  church.  She  had  succeeded  by  those  artifices  in  raising  against  liim  the  pre- 
lates and  the  saints,  and  in  organizing  sedition  in  the  capital  and  pro\inces.  In 
fact,  the  conspirntoi  s,  whom  she  directed,  seized  the  unfortunate  Uonstantine  on 
the  li)th  of  .June,  7i*7  ;  tlicy  (Iraji^i  d  him  Itito  the  very  room  wliere  In*  was  horn, 
and  there  they  plucked  out  liis  eyes,  with  so  much  barbarity,  that  he  died  a  short 
time  afterwaras  in  horrible  torments.^** 

Irene  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  Roman  woiid 
obeyed  u  woman,  who  no  longer  fj;ovemed  as  a  regent  or  guardian,  but  as  reigning 
in  her  own  right.  But,  althougli  the  chief  of  the  saints  at  that  poriod,  the  archi- 
mandrite Plato,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  empress  with  warmth,  although  the 
church  annalist  cardinal  Baronius,  affirms  on  this  occasion  that  Christ  hunself 
taught  us  by  his  w^s,  that  it  is  an  act  of  suprenie  piety  to  he  cruel  towards  one's 
own  son  for  the  cause  of  rellLnun  allhou^li  the  cmprcs  Irene  in  fact  has  boon 
introdnced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints,  the  cluuch  which  ap[)lands 
her  zeal,  could  not  however  see  Antiiout  astonishment,  a  woman  proclaimcfl  em- 
peror. Thus  it  was  during  that  unexampled  reign,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
furnu  d  the  bold  project  of  renewing  the  Western  empire,  and  offering  the  crown 
to  Char]eTnafjn<>. 

Charles,  however,  continue<l  to  reside  at  new  Heristal,  with  his  army,  and  forage 
was  not  yet  sufficientjy  abundant  to  induce  him  to  commence  the  campaign,  when 
the  Saxons  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe,  not  being  able  to  resign  themsdlves  any 
longer  to  the  vexations  they  were  made  to  endure,  surprised  the  royal  lieutenants, 
called  Mhi.-ii  Daminici^  who  rendered  justice  in  each  of  their  districts,  and  m;!»'- 
sacred  them.  They  at  the  same  time  murdered  Godescalche,  Chai'les'  ambassador 
to  Siegfrid,  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  returning  from  his  mission.  Charles, 
violently  irritated,  assembled  his  army  at  Mindcn,  on  the  Weser,  and  ravaged,  by 
fire  and  ?wnrd,  all  tlio  country-  whit  h  extends  from  the  ^Voser  to  the  Klhe.  l^ut 
the  baxons  on  tlie  right  bank  of  tlie  l-^lhr,  whn  were  also  called  Nonnans,  priding 
themselves  on  not  having  been  punished  lor  tiie  massacre  of  their  judges,  set  out 
on  a  catnpaign  to  attack  the  Abdorite  Sdavonians,  who  since  the  commencement 
of  the  wars  of  Grermany  liad  been  faithiul  to  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.  Charles 
sont  to  Thrasico,  duke  of  the  Ahudiitos,  one  of  his  lieutenant'?  named  Eberwin,  with 
reijitbrcements.  The  two  annies  met  at  a  place  called  Swenilen  ;  the  I^axons 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  tour  thousand  men  ;  and  Charles  having 
received  the  news  of  it,  quitted  Heristal  with  his  army,  and  returned  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.*" 

Tn  tImt  city  Charles  found  the  amha^isador?:  of  the  empress  Irene,  who  came  to 
renew  the  negotiation  commenced  m  the  name  of  her  son ;  they  were  ixiceived 
with  honor,  and  the  conditions  of  pacification  between  E^t  and  West  were  con- 
cluded. Ambassadors  from  Alphonsus  II.  king  of  Asturias,  awaited  Charles  aIso> 
to  ^ve  him  nn  ncnount  of  tlie  progress  of  the  Spanish  war.  Alphon<!ns  ptiv^iting 
his  conc^uests  westward  of  the  Peninsular,  had  made  himself  master  of  Lisbon, 

(3H)  Thcophaucs  Chroma:  I  (>,  p.  :H6.   Theoilorat  ■todiCii  ia  adn  Mueti  PlaloD.  tpad  Boroo.  Ann. 

£oek».  p.  458-477.    Pagi  crit.  $  1,  p.  412. 
(89)  Fiaron.  Annal,  p.  470,  sui.  7M. 

(40)  Euitih  AunaL     21S.  TMnr.  p.  1«.  Tiluuii,  p.  £8.   Loiael.  p.  51.  MoiM.  p.  77.  PoeUSoon. 

I,  3,  V.  3()t»,  p.  160. 
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and  sent  Charles,  captives,  horses,  and  merchandize,  of  great  value,  as  his  share  of 
the  spoils  of  that  opulent  city ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  required  the  help  of  men 
and  money  to  continue  a  w  ar  disprojiortioned  to  his  stren<j:th :  and  the  kin^  of 
A([iiitan!a,  Louis,  in  fact  took  care  to  support  those  brave  GaliciailS|  who  tbught 
in  one  i*esj)ect  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  own  army/' 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Charles  was  still  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
was  preparing  for  new  expeditions  against  Saxony  and  Pannoaia,  wnich,  both 
reduced  to  extremities,  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  op|)ose  a  long  resistance  to  his 
armipf?,  when  a  violent  rtn  nliition  occurring  at  Rome,  recalled  all  his  attention 
towards  Italy,  made  him  for  the  second  time  play  the  part  of  protector  of  tlic 
Boman  churchy  and  in  fact  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head,  worn  ever 
since  by  his  successors,  up  to  our  days,  with  attributes  and  pre-emin<mce  which 
have  dnaoged  the  public  rights  of  Europe. 


CliAi^TER  V. 


BEMEWAL  OF  THE  WEBTEBN  XMPIRE,  AND  OF  THB  BBION  OF  CHABLEMAGNB, 

799-^14. 

Gaul  seemed  as  tliuugli  it  were  lost  in  the  vast  monarchy  of  Charlemagne.  The 
victories  of  the  Franks  had  carried  their  frontiers  to  so  great  a  distance  from  those 
of  the  country  which  at  the  preset  day  bears  the  name  of  France,  that  on  nearly 
no  occasion  could  an  inimicaJ  invasion  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior.  Tlie 
provinces  cxpose<l  to  war,  were  on  the  other  hand,  only  inliubited  by  warlike 
citizens ;  where  the  need  of  defence  was  never  felt,  the  iidiabitants  neglected  the 
use  of  arms,  and  the  m  ince  no  longer  found  soldiers.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Charles  raised  Ins  annies  almost  exclusively  in  the  countries  of 
the  Tudesque  lanunafie,  and  only  advanced  to  command  chiefs  wlioso  names  were 
Frnnkish,  that  is  to  say  Gennans,  liy  opposition  to  the  (ifillir  or  Koman,  whom 
we  have  seen  adniitted  to  power  during  the  whole  continiuuice  of  the  first  race. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  those  Gauls  are  the  fiithers  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Bold  ;  who,  from  the  following  century,  we  shall  commence  calling 
French,  bv  opposition  to  the  Franks  beyond  the  Iihin  These  Ganis  or  Romans, 
who,  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  were  not  expovud  to  any  invasion,  who  never 
attained  any  military  command,  who  never  occujiied  great  civil  dignities,  who 
even  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  high  prelacies  of  the  chuxeh,  no  lonieer 
attracted  attention  hy  the  immediate  action  of  tlie  go\  emment  upon  them.  The 
capital  of  the  monarehy  was  no  longer  in  Gaul.  All  the  onlers  emanated  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  tliere  that  aU  the  ambitious  assembled,  all  the  men  in 
power,  all  the  Kterature  which  attracted  the  beneficence  of  the  court,  all  theuiet^ 
chants  who  supplied  its  luxuries.  In  (act,  the  city  of  Paris  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  historians'  ffnriTig  tlii.s  Innrj  reign.  And  if  it  then  a  count  whom  we  can 
beUeve  of  (Jaliie  origin,  named  Stephen,  its  bishops,  Herchenrad,  Inkhad,  and 
Landi'ich,  were  all  Geniians  or  Fi-anks.^ 
Thus,  during  that  period,  which  is  however  called  glorious,  we  must  search  in 


(41)  H^nh.  Ana.  p.  219.  TSIiimi.  p.  2S.  LoImI.  p.  16.  Mdeni,  f.  S49.   Pflcta  Suoa.  1.  8,  v.  417. 

p.  16L 

(1)  D.  Boaqw*.  Ser.  Phno.  t.  5,  p.  668»  ei  Clnilal  Eeclt*.  FiUHiaif. 
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the  calends  of  Fnmoe  toe  its  miHtBFjr  tnnsiclioiis  beyond  its  vast  frontiers,  upon 
the  Elbe,  the  Raab,  or  upon  the  Ebro;  it8  civil  transac  tioiia  in  tiie  interior,  not 

of  (tiiiiI,  hut,  uf  (k-nn:inv  (>i-  Italv.  Aniniirr  those  donn->tIe  ovonts,  whirli  ori- 
ginated iu  tlie  regioHii  ik-avIv  raiikLtl  in  the  niunbcr  of  provinces,  there  are  ll-w,  of 
wliich  the  inHucnce  was  more  ]irulonged  than  the  insurrection  of  the  liomans 
against  Leo  III,  and  the  interpositton  of  Charles  in  &yor  of  that  pontiff.^ 

We  have  no  reason  to  heliere  that  the  pope  exercised  at  tliat  period  in  Borne, 
f'lthcr  sovereignty  or  even  n  civil  authority  properly  so  called  ;  thus  It  was  not  his 
oppression  which  had  excited  the  discontent  of  the  lioinans,  but  the  intrigues  of 
tne  sacerdotal  power.  It  is  true  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  Komans  knew  no 
other  grandeur  tlian  that  of  their  pontiffs,  and  espoused  no  other  quarrels  than  those 
of  their  priests.  The  canon  Pascnal,  and  the  sacristan  Canipulus,  one  tlie  nephew, 
and  the  other  the  confidant  of  the  preceding  pope,  Adrian  I.  jealous  doubtless  of 
being  excluded  from  power,  at  the  court  of  his  successor,  tbrraed  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Theyaccosed  him  of  crimes  of  which  even  the  indication  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  wliicli  possibly  arc  not  without  some  truth,  since  a  great  many  of  the  people 
sided  with  them.  On  the  25th  of  April  7W,  on  the  festival  of  St.  ^Maik,  as  tlio 
pope  conducted  the  procession  of  the  i;reat  litanies,  and  that  he  ])assr(l  at  tlie  head 
of  his  clergy  and  all  the  penitents  before  the  door  ot  the  convent  of  St.  btephen 
and  St,  Sylvester,  Paschd  and  Campnlus,  seconded  by  a  numenras  band  of  con- 
spiniton^  threw  themselves  apon  him  and  seized  him.  They  had  formed  the 
design  of  plucking  out  his  eyes  and  cutting  out  his  tongue.  According  to  deacon 
John  of  Na])lcs,  they  in  fact  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  eye  ;  however,  a  rem- 
nant of  respect  for  the  old  man,  who  was  in  their  hands,  stopped  them  in  the 
midst  of  tneir  fury,  and  they  left  their  captive  life,  sense,  and  the  means  of 
revengin<T  liimself.''  Their  unexpected  moderation  nii;j;lit  almost  pass  as  miracu- 
lous ;  it  became  more  so  under  the  pen  of  writers  more  superstitious  or  more 
remote  the  event.  They  related  that  tiie  tongue  of  the  holy  father  had  been 
cnt  oat;  that  his  ma  had  been  pludced  out,  and  even  at  two  attempts;  first 
on  the  spot,  where  Leo  III.  had  been  thrown  down  by  his  assassins,  and  a^^ain 
before  trie  alter  of  St.  Syh<\'^ter,  wliore  he  was  (li-v'^fJ.  But,  add  they,  tnose 
organs  wvre  hy  a  niirncli>  imuiediately  restored  to  hun  eiitim' 

Atter  huviujg  experienced  these  outrages,  Leo  111.  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
convent  of  the  martyr  St  Erasmus;  Imt,  during  the  night,  his  chamberUiin, 
Albin,  fimnd  means  for  his  descending  by  a  rof>e  ladder  along  the  walls ;  so 
that  he  escaped,  and  sought  a  refuge  with  Guiin'c^se,  duke  of  Sjxjleto,  and  of 
Guirundo,  kmg's  messenger,  who  was  then  at  the  basilica  of  St.  Feter.  These 
two  lords  hastened  to  send  him  to  Spoleto,  to  be  better  in  safety*  Leo  III.  after- 
wards took  the  resolution  of  going  to  find  Gharies  in  Geimanjr. 

Cliarles,  iiifonued  of  the  revolutions  of  Koine,  liad  on  his  side  given  orders  for 
the  reception  of  the  sovereign  pontitf,  and  tor  the  honors  which  lie  ought  to 
render  iiim ;  but  he  did  not  deter  on  this  occasion  the  joiu-ney  which  lie  hud 
resolved  to  take  into  Sapcony.  He  had  assembled  at  Lippenbeim,  upon  the  Rhine^ 
a  diet  of  Franks,  at  which  he  announced  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  pope,  and 
the  assistance  he  Intended  to  hitu.  Ho  tlien  advanced  into  Gennany  as  far 
as  l*aderbom,  w  lu  re  he  waited  tor  his  visit,  whilst  he  had  charged  his  eldest  son 
Charles,  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army^  to  l^e  some 


(2)  .Tohiinic^  <rmc  \\t.  £pis.  Noipol.  UUf,  11.  Bw.  ltd.  p.  818.  Abd.  Utnb.  f,  65,  Clir.  MointM. 

p.  77.    Tbtoph.  Ciaotiog.  p.  817. 

(3)  Anart.  liibliolh.  vita  Leo.  8,  Scr.  Ital.  p.  197.  Baron.  Ann.  EotIm.  ttno.  700,  f  1,  |>.  482.  Vi\\:i  criL 
t.  8,  p.  417.  Pocina  de  Adventu  I^.  lul  Cuoi.  v.  860,  p.  S04.  Foete  Stawt,  1. 8,  T.46U.  p.  162.  l^liani, 
p.  i'i.    Loiael.  p.  51,    Mctciis.  p.  3iU. 
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difibrence  between  theWeltzes  and  Abodritei^  and  receive  the  homnge  of  the 

Normans  who  inhabited  the  rii^ht  bank  of  that  river. 

No  pope  hjid  hitherto  crossed  the  Rhine,  or  had  a«l\  an('od  so  far  towards  the 
nortli.  Perhaps  Chai'les  in  waitins  tor  Leo  at  Taderborn,  was  dc&iious  that  he 
should  see  the  new  regions  which  ne  had  submitted  to  Christianity,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  to  the  new  converts  that  image  of  God  upon  earth,  which  hy  a 
thirty  years  war,  he  liad  forced  thc  ni  to  adore.  He  received  him  with  a  mixtiu*c 
of  respect  and  affection,  which  was  rendered  more  touching  bv  the  danger  which 
the  pope  had  ran,  and  by  the  miracle  of  which  he  believed,  liini  to  be  tiie  object. 
Pepm,  king  of  Italy,  who  was  then  with  his  father,  had  been  to  meet  the  po{)e, 
with  a  numerous  diNision  of  the  army,  whilst  Charles  waited  tot  him  Vfon.  a  raised 
throne,  rendering  justice  to  t!io  ))Oople.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  approach,  he 
hastened  to  dcscenil  from  it  to  advance  towanls  him,  and  after  having  adored  him 
according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  popes,  lie  took  lus  hand,  kissed  it,  and  passed 
with  him  dirongh  the  crowd,  which  thrice  prostrated  itsdf  before  the  pontiif ; 
whilst  the  latter  admire<l  the  variety  of  language  arms,  and  clothes,  those 
nations  by  wliom  Cliarles  was  surrotindetl.* 

We  do  not  know  how  long  a  time  Leo  spent  with  Chai'les,  nor  do  we  know  the 
result  of  the  conferences  at  Paderfoom,  but  by  the  ev^ts  which  fidlowed  them. 
A  very  superior  poem,  in  puritv  of  language  and  in  poetical  inventimi,  to  all  that 
remain  of  that  century,  and  which  from  tliat  very  reason  is  supposed  to  bo  by 
Alcuin,  has  celebrated  that  interview ;  but  it  alludes  to  the  ceremonies  and  not  to 
the  negotiations.^  Leo  afterwards  took  the  road  to  Italy.  Four  bishops  and 
several  counts  were  charged  hj  Charles  to  reconduct  him,  and  to  malre  such  dis- 
positions as  would  cause  him  to  be  received  at  Rome  with  respect  and  obedience. 
It  scorns  that  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  atlvice  of  Alcuin,  (Jliarles  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  jwople  of  Rome  promises  of  an  ainnesty,  for  tear  that  the  reM)lte<l, 
driven  to  extremes  by  the  threats  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  should  recall  the 
Greeks,  and  place  themselves  under  their  protection.* 

The  four  foreign  corporations  established  at  Rome,  which  were  dedgnated  by 
the  names  of  Frankish,  Frissian,  Saxon,  and  Lombanlinn  '^rluwls,  were  placed 
under  arms,  and  they  advanced  to  meet  tlie  pope  as  tiu*  as  i'onte  Molle ;  the  senate, 
the  dcrgy,  and  the  Roman  people,  also  went  to  meet  him,  with  all  ^  rdi^ous 
congregations,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  in  triumph,  singing  hymns,  as  &r 
ns  tbe  Daf^ilica  of  the  Vatican.  At  the  same  time,  Pasolud  and  Campultu  were 
am  sted,  to  be  judged  on  the  approaching  arrival  of  Charlemagne.^ 

Chai'les  had,  in  fact,  promised  llie  jiope  to  visit  Rome  the  following  year, 
but  he  was  desirous  of  first  securing  order  m  the  northern  parts  of  his  states.  His 
eldest  son,  Charles,  had  passed  the  Elbe,  and  re-established  peace  among  the 
Sclavonian  and  Norman  peoples,  who  lived  on  tlie  right  bank  of  it,  near  its  mouth. 
The  affairs  of  Vannonia  gave  him  more  uneasiness.  Gerhold,  whom  he  had 
charged  with  the  government  of  Bavaria  since  tlie  dismissal  of  Tassilon,  had  just 
been  defeated  by  tlie  Huns,  upon  whose  temtory  he  had  advanced,  aad  he  had 
been  killed  in  the  combat.  Eric,  or  Unroc,  marquis  of  Friouh,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  a  snccession  of  combats  against  the  same  nation,  had  also  just  been 
killed  in  a  sedition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsacorz,  in  Libumia.  Charles  ap- 
pointed Cadalo  as  his  successor,  whom  he  charged  with  ihe  pacfflcation  of  that 
small  province,  situated  betweoa  Istria  and  Dahnatia.*  At  the  other  eztremily  of 

(4)  Auast.  lliblicjlh.  vita  Leo.  p.  198.  (6)  Scr.  Fr.  t.  6,  n.  888-397. 

(6)  Alcuiui  Epi^t.  1 1 ,  Scr  Fr.  t.  6,  p.  613.        erit.  799^  >.  ^  ^18.  Horatoif  AnnflL  ltd.  841. 

(7)  Annstiisii  iiibliotli.  p.  lUB. 

(8)  Ednh.  Ann.  p.  211).  l-;ju»d.  Vita,  c.  IS^ik  M.  PoeU  Saxon.  1. 3.  V.  525,  p.  163.  EpitApb.  GeroMi, 
I».S99.  TiliMii,ii.W.  Laiad.  p.  ftl.  Adoui^  p.  820.   Mctnii.  p.  849. 
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his  states,  omint  Guido^  prefect  of  the  Britannic  frontier,  was  charged  to  ovefwran 

the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  the  Bretons,  to  disarm  tliat  ever  restless  people,  and 
ever  burdensome  nciVlil)onrs.  In  fact,  he  presented  to  the  king,  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle,  the  arms  of  all  those  petty  princes  who  had  bound  themselves  henceforth 
tol  observe  peace.  In  that  city,  tnere  arrived  at  the  same  time,  the  arms  of  the 
pirates  of  the  Balearic  idands,  yanquished  by  Charles's  lieutenants ;  the  keys  of 
Huescn,  wliicli  the  Saracen  governor  of  that  town,  Hazan,  caused  to  be  delivered 
up  to  liirn  ;  finally,  precionn  n'lics,  with  other  presents,  which  the  great  caliph 
Haroun  al  Kaschid,  sent  lum  tiom  Bagdad,  with  his  blessing.^ 

Charles  bad  not  ftat  several  years  visited  any  part  of  Gaul ;  some  brigandages 
of  the  Saxons  and  tlie  Normans  having  been  committed  upon  the  western  eoasts, 
determined  the  kini:  of  tlie  Franks  to  set  off  for  Aix-la-Oha}'elle,  ni  tlic  middle 
of  March  ^<(K),  to  rc])ress  them.  He  celebmtetl  the  solemnity  of  Easter,  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Richaire  ;  then,  continuing  to  Ibllow  the  sea,  Irom  the  mouths  of 
the  Somme  to  those  of  the  Seme^  he  cauwd  some  armed  barks  to  be  constracted, 
and  distributed  goards  noon  the  coast,  to  defend  the  whole  of  that  shore  against 
the  Norman  pirates.  From  Kouen  he  repaired  to  Tours,  %vlK"re  liis  devotion 
conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin.  He  was  detained  i>omc  time  by  the 
illness  of  queen  Liutgarda,  who  died  on  the  4:th  day  of  June,  and  is  buried  there. 
Charles,  Who  had  already  been  married  five  times,  did  not  wish,  after  the  loss 
of  that  young  and  beautiful  queen,  to  seek  for  a  companion  whom  he  could  make 
hh  equal.  He  therefore  macfe  choice  of  four  concubines,  whom  he  kept  nrttil  the 
end  of  his  hfe,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  as  he  had  had  hy  his  hrst 
mistresseB.  However,  he  resumed,  through  Orieans  and  Fisris,  tiie  iok,i  to  Afx- 
hnChapdle^  fiom  whence  he  repaired  to  Mayence  to  preside  over,  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  national  diet,  which  he  had  r invoked.  It  was  there  ho  niiTionTiced 
to  the  Franks,  his  intention  of  conducting  them  into  Italy  the  ibilowing  autumn, 
ajid  that  he  invited  them  to  rank  themselves  under  his  banners."* 

It  was  generally  through  Germany,  and  tlie  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  or  those  of 
the  Julian  Alps*  that  Charles  descended  into  Italy.  He  entered,  followed  by  a 
powerful  army,  with  which  he  reposed  at  firet  seven  days  at  Kav(»nna.  He  divided 
it  with  liis  son  Pepin  when  lie  arrived  at  Ancona;  he  gave  orders  to  the  latter  to 
go  and  observe  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  whilst  he  himself  marched 
upon  Rome.  At  the  bridge  of  Lamentane,  twelve  miles  from  that  capital,  he  met 
pope  Leo  IH,  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  but  he  hastened  to  send  nim  back  to 
prepare  his  reception,'* 

Charles  made  his  entiy  into  Rome  on  the  24  th  of  November.  The  militia  and 
the  schools  were  gone  to  meet  him,  whilst  the  pope,  with  the  bishops  and  all  the 
clergy  awaited  hun  before  die  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  was  introduced 
in  the  midst  tf  till  ir  canticles.  Seven  days  after,  Charles  having  convoked  an 
assembly  of  all  tl -  ■  Frankish  and  iioman  lords,  and  all  the  elerirv',  announced  to 
them  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  ho  had  proposed  to  himself  in  this 
ioiuney  was  to  seethe  pope  exculpate  himself  ftom  the  accusations  brought  against 
mm.  Then  all  the  bench  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  rose :  they  alone 
were  seated  in  that  assembly,  whilst  tlie  nobility,  and  the  remainder  of  the  clerfry 
were  standing.  "  We  dare  not,"  exchumetl  tiiose  prelates,  "judge  the  apostolic 
see,  which  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  churches  of  God.  It  is  by  that  see,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  by  the  vicar  of  Christ  that  we  ourselves  are  judged,  whilst  it  can 

(9)  Ettinfa.  Abo.  p.       et  vita.  o.  14,  ]>.  95.  PoeU  Sax.  1.  8,  t.  64f>,  f.  163.  TiUuii,  p.  23.  Loisel. 
p.  hi.   UfAam.  p.  M9. 

(10)  Annul.  £giDl>.p.&l4.  TiliBni«  p.  fit.  Lobd.  p.  62.  MoSm.  p.  78.  Hel«M,p.S49.  FtetaSu. 
].  3.  V.  570.  p.  104. 

(U)  Egiali.  Aiinl.  p.  8U  «*  idem. 
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be  judged  by  nu  jMsraon :  sndi  is  the  cnstoin  of  «nti(|uity.   Let  the  aoveidgn 

pontiff  therefore  order,  and  we  will  canonically  obey  hiin.'"^ 

Thus  the  accusation  bronirht  against  Leo,  and  wliich  at  first  appeared  Fcrious 
enough  to  lead  astray  the  people  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  was  annihi- 
lated Without  examinatioii.  Howeveri  the  po{)c  calciilated,  perhaps,  that  by  thus 
ayoiding  all  proceedings,  he  would  leave  doubts  u]yon  his  innocence  in  the  minds 
of  a  pai't  of  the  assembly  ;  he  therefore  declared  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  pi"ede(*essors,  ln'  would  exculpate  himself  by  oath  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  liiin ;  and,  in  iact,  the  next  day  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of  6t.  I'eter  in  the 
Vatican,  and,  holding  in  hia  hand  theDook  of  the  Evangelists,  he  pronouneed  the 
followinii;  oath  : — 

"  It  is  well  known,  niy  dear  brethren,  that  the  wicked  have  risen  a^rainst  me, 
and  ha\e  sjneafl  the  infamy  of  tlie  gravest  accusations  against  me,  upon  me,  and 
u^n  niy  lite.  The  verv  clement  and  most  serene  king  Charles  repaired  to  this 
city  witn  his  prelates  and  his  princes,  to  take  cognizance  thereof.  Therefore,  I,  Leoy 
pontiff  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  being  neither  judged  or  forced  by  any  pci-son, 
l)iit  of  my  own  will,  declare  myself  innocent  in  your  presence,  in  that  of  God  and 
of  Im  angels,  who  know  ray  conscience,  and  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles, 
who  sees  me.  I  dedare  that  I  have  not  committed  the  viHainy  of  which  they 
accuse  me,  and  that  I  did  not  ozd«r  it  to  be  committed  :  I  attest  tlioeof  to  the  God 
of  that  tribunal  at  which  I  must  present  myself,  and  who  has  his  ryes  turned  upon 
me ;  1  do  it,  moreover,  withi)ut  bcin^  forced  by  any  law,  and  without  thereby 
subjecting  my  successors  in  the  holy  church,  or  my  brethren  the  other  bishops,  to 
such  a  cnstom,  but  only  in  order  to  defiver  yon  completely  from  every  unjust  sm- 
picion."  " 

It  appears  tliat  the  pope's  accusers  offered  to  prove  the  facts  which  they  alleged 
against  him;  otiiers  say,  however,  that  they  dared  not  pro<luce  them  ;  be  it  as  it 
may,  it  could  not  be  admitted  in  that  singular  proceeding ;  the  pope  liaving  pro* 
tested  his  innocence,  his  declaration  alone  safficed  to  fbrow  npon  them  the  charge 
of  calumniators,  and  that  in  that  character  they  would  be  condemned  to  deaui. 
The  po|)e,  however,  interceded  for  them,  and  they  were  aent,  Ibr  ever^  some  into 
exile,  others  into  dungeons  in  dilierent  places  of  France.'^ 

At  last  the  festivities  of  Christmas  arrived,  at  which  was  to  be  accomplished  the 
project  that,  no  doubt,  had  been  arranged  before-hand  at  the  conierences  c£ 
f*aarr1)oni,  although  E^dnhard  does  honor  to  Charles's  modesty,  for  being  igno- 
rant of  it,  for  havinrr  even  been  disposed  to  refuse  it  if  he  could  nave  foreseen  it.'* 
Tile  nope  chanted  a  solemn  mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  and  of  all  the  people ;  then  advancing  towards  the  kinj^  he  placed  upon 
his  head  a  crown  of  gold.  The  clergy  and  the  pope  immediately  exclaimed, 
according  to  the  usual  lormida  for  the  lioman  emperors  :  TjOikj  life  and  vtc(or)/  to 
Cfiarles  the  Augustus,  crowned  hy  God^  grmt  and  pacific  emperor  of  ilie  Bovians  ! 
These  acclamations  and  tiiis  crown  were  coiisidered  as  having  rene\\  ed  the  Western 
empire,  after  an  interruption  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  four  years,  since  the 
deposition  of  Augustulus.'^ 

If  tlie  name  of  the  Roman  empire  still  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
aflcr  so  long  an  interruption,  ideas  of  greatness  and  of  superior  power,  it  was  not 

(12)  Anastaft,  Biblioth.  in  vita  Leo.  3,  Lal)1>ci  Coucil.  p.  1082.    Scr.  lUl.  p.  199. 

(13)  Protlit  ex  sncm  ritibus  lionion.  Ecclc;^.  a  Baron.  Aon.  Kcde*.  800,  i.  9,  p.  448. 
(U)  l^Iiani,  p.  23.    Loiwl.  p.  52.    Mc(cn».  jp.  8S0.   tt<W».p.  78. 

(13)  Ei^iuh.  fiU  CwoL  M«g.  c.  28.  p.  100. 

(16)  Eginh.  Ana.  Haw,  p.818.  TiBani,  p.  88.  Lnid.  p.  68.  Ltmlt.  p.  66.  Uoiniac.  p.  78.  Poets 
Sax.  1.  4,  p.  165.  AdonuCbr.  p.  821.  FuldLiis.  p.  332.  Melons,  ji.  350.  Herm.  contr.  p.  365.  S!,.  !). 
GembUc  p.  878.  Anast.  BibUotb.  p.  199.  Baroa.  Ana.  p.  4Si).  Pogi  crit.  p.  425.  MuraU  Aon.  d'ltiU.  t.  6, 
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*  irain  flatleiy  idiidk  ctmed  the  tide  at  emperor  to  be  renewed  in  order  to  bestow 
it  on  Chariemagne.  I^oe  Diocletian  had,  for  the  first  time,  divided  the  empire 
of  Rome,  none  of  his  successors  had  been  able  to  be  compared  to  the  king  of  tlie 
Franks,  eitlier  for  the  extent  of  his  states,  or  for  the  strength  of  his  armies.  Tlie 
new  Western  empire  was  not,  however,  composed  of  the  same  provinces  as  the 
old ;  the  Saraoeos  had  denxMled  diristianity  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  Charles  had 
only  re-conquered  a  small  part  of  the  latter.  But,  to  make  amends,  he  had 
refrained  on  the  north,  a  territoi*y  nearly  equal  to  that  which  tlu>  em]»ire  had  lost  in 
the  south.  All  Germany  obeyed  him,  as  tar  as  the  mouths  of  tlie  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  and  that  hal^va£;e  country  fiimished  Charles  more  yaliant  soldiers  than 
the  antient  emperors  could  have  drawn  from  Numidia  and  Mauritania. 

On  his  side,  Charles,  on  recei\nng  the  imperial  crown,  in  somewise  a(l()j)ted  the 
remembrances  of  iioiiic  aiid  of  the  empire,  lie  declared  hinisi'lf  the  represen- 
tative of  antient  civilisation,  ot  social  order,  of  Ic^timate  authority,  instead  of 
being  any  longer  that  of  bartMoiaii  conquerors,  who  rounded  all  thdr  rights  upon 
their  swoids.  However  powerful  the  pr^udice  among  mankind  may  be  in  favor 
nf  the  conqueror,  of  him  who  has  given  proof  of  strength  and  al)ility,  of  him  who 
sutlers  no  one  to  contest  his  rights,  a  prejudice  still  more  powerful  in  favor  of 
ancestry  had  taken  root  in  all  hearts.  The  superiority  of  emperors  over  tlie  kings 
was  acknowledged  even  by  barbarians.  The  great  Theoaoric,  CWis,  Pepin^ 
Charles  himself,  had  thought  themselves  Imi  )red  by  receiving  from  Consttintinople, 
titles  wliich  almost  brought  them  to  a  le\  el  with  the  subjects  of  Giwce.  However 
odious  the  Lathis  may  have  rendered  themselves  to  the  emperors  whom  the  church 
declared  to  be  tainted  with  heresy ;  however  oontemptable  they  might  ofien  judge 
them  and  their  cliaracter  and  their  i)Ower,  the  highest  pitch  of  the  ambition  of 
Charles  himself  was  to  be  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  equal ;  and  the  Greeks, 
protituig  i)y  their  advantages,  refused  that  equality  which  the  humility  of  the 
Latins  sohcited.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  emperor  appeared  to  establish  a 
ffreater  distance  between  the  subjects  and  the  prince.  The  IraiikB,  in  consenting 
liat  a  Roman  dignity  should  replace  in  their  chief  the  rank  which  he  held  (torn 
them,  submitted  without  being  aware  of  it,  to  be  themselves  treatecl  as  Romans. 
Charles's  chancer}'  adoptcnl  all  the  ostentatious  titles  of  the  court  of  Byzantium  ; ' 
and  the  grandees  or  counsellors  of  the  new  emperor,  only  approached  liiui  by 
putting  one  knee  on  the  ground  and  kissing  his  mot}'' 

Vnxt  Charleys  coiraiiatioii  did  not  fi>und  his  power  over  Home,  he  changed  none 
()t  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  either  over  the  people  or  over  the  church,  or  in  his 
connection  with  the  pope.  From  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  when  Charles  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor,  until  those  of  the  Easter  following,  he  continued  to 
sojourn  at  Rome,  to  regulate,  according  to  the  expression  ol  the  annals  of  the 
Franks,  not  only  pul^lic  affairs  and  those  of  the  church,  but  also  private  business; 
tlint  is  to  say,  to  reiuler  justice  to  individuals,  who,  according  to  the  universal 
error  among  a  semi-barbarovts  people,  ratlier  pi'eferred,  in  their  disputes,  referring 
trAeir  sovereign  to  be  judgeci,  than  to  the  oidinaiy  tribunals.  On  the  85ih  m 
April,  Charles  quitted  Aome,  and  slowly  retook  by  Spdeto,  the  northern  road 
of  Italy,  whilst  Ids  son,  Pepin,  prosecuted  the  war  against  Grimoald,  duke  of 
Benevento,  and  took  the  city  of  (Jhieti,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Louis, 
another  of  CharW  sons,  was  making  himself  master  of  Barcelona.  The  Greeks 
tiiought  at  first,  that  Pepin's  army  was  intended  to  conquer  SkSfy  as  well  as  ihe 
duchy  of  Benevento ;  Leo  111.  on  the  contrary,  had  iormed  the  ]Hroject  of  marry- 
ing the  two  chiefs  of  Christendom,  ami  ot  profitting,  in  the  um'on  of  the  two 
is,  by  the  unheard  of  circumstance  wliich  had  placed  a  woman  at  the  head 

a?)  BrawUi  NigeU  mmm    nbw  geitu  Mvid  PH  L  1,  t.  W.  p.  IS.  v.  178,  (46,  tU. 
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of  tliat  of  tbe  £nst.    Cliarlesy  who  had  been  a  widower  one  year,  caused  the 

hand  of  Irene  to  be  asked,  and  altli(mi:1i  that  aiiibitloiis  ]irnu'ess  was  very  far  froni 
wisliing  to  conn>roinise  her  power  by  dividing  it  with  a  husband,  tlie  negotiation, 
which  lasted  some  time,  contributed  in  niaiutoining  peace  between  the  two 
empires.** 

Cliarlcs  was  at  Pa\'ia,  when  he  received  the  news  of  another  negotiation  which 
lie  had  cnteivil  into  in  tlie  East :  it's  object  was  less  important,  but  it's  issue  more 

florious.    He  had,  as  early  as  the  year  7i)7,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  illustriona 
laroun-al-Kaschid,  with  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  interest  to 
unravel ;  but  who»  like  himself,  at  the  head  of  an  iuunense  empire,  was  abo  occa- 

{Hed  in  advancing  literature,  arts,  and  laws.    An  honorable  circumstance  for 
loth,  is,  the  esteem  which  these  two  great  men  had  conceived  for  each  other,  in 
spite  of  the  ditterence  of  their  reli^on,  and  the  hatred  which  divided  tlieir  two 

S^ople.  Of  the  three  ambaasadom  of  CShailes.  the  two  who  were  Franks,  died  at 
agdad,  the  third,  Isaac,  who  was  a  jew,  landed  at  Porto  Vencra,  in  tlie  spring 
of  801,  with  an  clepliant,  which  Haronn  sent  as  n  present  to  Charles.  In  the 
njeaiitiinc  also,  two  ainljassadors  arri\ed,  one  from  the  Coniniander  of  the  Faith- 
ful at  Bagilail,  the  other,  li^om  Ibrahim,  emir  or  sultan  of  tlie  Edrissites  of  Fez. 
They  bix>ught  as  a  nresent  to  the  monarch  of  the  West,  a  dock  which  struck  the 
hours,  and  upon  wnidi  small  human  figures  moved  by  secret  machinery,  neai'Iy 
s-nch  ns  wo  see  at  the  present  day  in  Fnniee,  at  the;  very  same  places  where  that 
iirst  clock  had  been  constructed.  But  what  struck  the  Franks  still  more  with 
aihnirution  than  the  elephant  obe>'ing  the  voice  of  its  master,  and  the  automatons 
in  movin|^  was  a  standard  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
which  the  caliph,  with  chivalric  courtesy,  sent  to  the  most  powerftil  of  princes 
that  followed  the  law  of  Christ,  as  a  sign  of  the  voluntar}-  surrender  which  he 
made  to  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  tliose  places  consecrated  b^  his  religion.^* 

During  his  sojourn  at  Pavia,  Charles  completed  a  new  capitulary,  (that  was  the 
title  he  gave  to  iiis  edicts)  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  imperfect  in  the  laws  of 
the  Lombar<ls.  Perhaps  this  new  law  was,  like  the  precedin^r,  tlie  work  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  ;  however,  Charles,  adopting  tne  language  of  the  antient 
emperors,  only  speaks  in  his  own  name.  The  chronological  marks  of  that  capitu- 
laiy,  are  equally  borrowed  fifom  the  chancery  of  the  emperors  of  Home  or  Con- 
stantinople. Charles  ^titles  it  from  the  first  year  of  his  consulate^  OOHttdering 
the  dimity  of  consul  as  attached  to  that  of  Augustus  ;  from  the  ninth  year  of  the 
indiction,  althouf^li  the  cycle  of  indiction  was  useles.s,  since  the  temtorial  impost 
of  the  Komans  was  no  longer  collected.  He  besides  added  the  years  of"  his  reign, 
the  tbirfy-third  over  France,  the  twenty-eighth  over  Italv,  finally,  the  year  of 
the  incarnation,  or  of  the  vulgar  era,  the  use  of  which  had  but  just  began 
towards  that  period,  and  which  gave  chronology  a  predaion  which  until  then  it  had 
not  had.** 

From  his  coronation  at  Home  till  the  end  of  Ids  reign,  Charles  occupied  himself 
uninterruptedly  in  reforming  the  laws  of  his  vast  states.  We  have  out  a  small 
number  of  his  capitularies  anterior  to  the  nintli  century,  whilst,  from  the  year  801 
to  813,  each  year  is  marked  by  the  ])ublication  of  numerous  laws.  However, 
precious  their  collection  may  be,  it  does  not,  nevertheless,  throw  nearly  the  light 
which  we  could  have  escpected  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times. 
Neither  Charles  or  his  subjects  appear  to  have  had  a  just  idea  of  what  the  legislator 
can  enad,  or  of  the  hingnage  in  which  he  should  do  it.  The  j^eater  part  of  this 


(1 8)  Ann.  Pnineor.  lind. jp.  68.  Ilwopli.  CIrarag.  n.  817. 

(19)  Ann.  Loisd.  V.  88.  TiBuii,  s.  88.  HoIm.  p.  79.  TtaUeMk  888.  ll«taM.p.  880.  Fkgi  crit  id  am. 
bOO.  i  13.  u.  42A. 

(2(1)  mu,  Oijiil.  *d  Lcgen  Loagob.  1 1,  p.  848. 
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Toluininons  collection  is  composed,  not  of  laws,  but  of  advice  so  vague,  that  it  only 
confirmed  the  moral  duty  which  every  one  oufjht  already'to  have  in  his  own  lieart. 
Thus  article  2  of  the  caoitulary  of  the  year  802  sets  forth,  "  It  has  pleased  us  to 
ordain  tliat  every  one  shall  endeavour,  in  his  own  person,  to  keep  himself  fully 
in  the  holy  senice  of  God,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Gml,  and  of  his  j)romises, 
and  according  to  his  intelligence  and  strength,  for  the  lord  emperor  cannot  make 
each  individual  sufficiently  careftil  to  preserve  him  therein."*'  We  find  again  at 
article  30,  of  the  same  capitulary,  these  words :  **  Let  every  one  fully  consent 
that  our  deputies  (migai  Dominiei)  ftdly  exercise  justice,  and  not  permit  the 
custom  of  perjuiy,  for  it  is  necessary  to  banish  from  a  christian  neople  so  o<lious  a 
crime."  Snnilar  moral  precepts,  or  declarations  of  principles,  w  hich  are  not  more 
practical,  fill  more  than  three-quarters  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies. 

The  want  of  order  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  failure  of  precision  in  ideas. 
All  the  subjects,  ecclesiastical,  military,  jK)litical,  of  criminal  or  civil  justice,  of 
finance,  and  of  domestic  administration,  are  so  intermixed  that  they  do  not  afford 
any  support  to  each  other ;  all  are  treated  in  a  confused  manner,  law  organizes 
nothing ;  it  may  sometimes  be  considered  as  a  counsel  for  the  ma<jistratc,  never 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  subject.  In  rapidly  considering  these  different  classes, 
we  shall,  however,  seek  to  point  out  what  alterations  Charlemagne  proposed  to 
introduce  in  the  legislation  of  his  empire. 

The  ecclesiastical  regulations  occupy  a  very  great  space  in  the  capitularies. 
The  bishops  voted  in  allthe  national  assemblies ;  they  had  introduced  the  use  of 
Latin,  which  was  scarcely  untlerstood  by  the  lay  lords  ;  they  alone  were  accustomed 
to  speak  it,  and  the  labor  of  legislation  and  editing  wtis  given  up  to  them,  for 
whicn  they  were  judged  to  be  exclusively  adapted.  JBesides,  the  monarch  and  his 
counsellors  thought  they  sanctified  their  laws  by  rendering,  in  each  capitulary, 
homage  to  religion,  by  the  repetition  of  some  of  its  precepts.  However,  this  pait, 
the  most  prolix  of  Charles's  laws,  is  perhaps  also  the  most  imixirfect.  Often  they 
are  only  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  or  of  Leviticus,  on  which  the  king  of  Franks 
seized,  as  if,  by  publishing  them,  he  could  give  them  new  authority ;  he  often  also 
endeavours  to  inculcate  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  priests,  to  churches,  and  to 
their  property.  However,  a  capitidary  published  at  >V  orms,  in  803,  at  the  request 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  dispensetl  them  from  military'  charges,  exempted  them  from 
the  obligation  of  marclung  with  the  armies,  and  placed  all  their  property  under 
a  more  special  protection.'"  Another  capitulary  of  the  same  year  had  restrained 
the  ft^nchises  granted  to  the  church  asylums ;  he  had  authorised  the  count  of 
each  jjrovince  to  claim  of  the  bishop  or  abbot,  an  offender  who  hrnl  taken  refuge 
in  his  frajicliLse,  to  examine  him ;  and  it  seems  that  the  intention  of  the  legislator 
was  to  re<luce  the  chuivhes  to  attbrd  shelter  only  to  fugitives  from  the  resentment 
of  those  whom  they  had  offended,  but  not  from  the  wrath  of  sovereign  authority.** 

Other  laws,  besides,  regulated  the  prayers  and  tithes,  and  the  dues  for  renainng 
the  churches,  that  the  precaries  or  ecclesiastical  benefices  owed,  which,  under  the 
administration  of  Charles  Martel,  had  been  granted  to  laymen.**  Othei*s  sccure<l 
to  the  clergy  and  people  the  free  election  of  their  bishops,  which,  under  the  reign 
of  the  MeroWngians,  hatl  been  oftenest  accomplished  oy  the  king.'*  Others,  in 
fine,  absolutely  separated  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  screened  the 
clergy  from  every'  other  authority  than  that  of  its  own  tribun:ds.* 

The  military'  regulations  in  the  capitularies  dwell  especially  on  the  manner  in 
which  every  Frank  must  contribute  to  the  defence  of  his  country ;  to  march  when 

(21)  Baloz.  Capitul.  t.  1,  p.  361.  (22)  Capitnl.  B^ilus.  t.  1,  p.  405. 

(83)  Ctpitnl.  Balaz.  t.  1,  p.  387,  4  2  et  S.  (24)  Oipitul.  anui  incerti.  S  56,  1. 1,  p.  515.  Balux. 

(25)  C«pitul.  1.  onni.  803.  S  ^^ 

(26)  Note*  11  ct  12  dos  observations  dc  Mablj  stir  I'Hist.  de  France.  L  2.  c.  2,  p.  221,  ct  snir. 
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the  heriban  is  published,'^  and  be  punished  when  ho  neglects  tiiat  duty.  These 
laws,  althou^  nif&ciently  volimiiDous,  recapitulate  without  explaming  each  other, 
and  leave  gveat  doubts  upon  the  rank  of  the  person  called  upon  to  serve,  and 
upon  the  cnTUiPxion  of  lliat  sorvico  with  tlie  pos^es-^ion  of  lands.    The  most  com- 
plete was  pulili-licil  lit  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  in  the  year- 807.    It  first 
calls  ail  tho^'  tu  niaivh  to  the  army,  witliout  exception,  who  cnjo^'  a  beuejice^ 
that  yt9&  tiie  legal  name  which  the  neft  bore;  in  fiict,  from  that  p^nod  they  were 
distingtiishcd  firam  the  alodial  landi^,  and  the  legislator  took  care  that  those  dmnains 
ceded  by  the  sovereign  or  loni,  under  the  obligation  of  niihtary  service  in  public 
or  private  war  (  Wehr  et  Fehda),  could  not  be  converted  into  simple  property the 
holder  of  which  only  performed  his  service  for  the  nataonal  defence  (Wehr.)  This 
innovation  probably  dates  from  a  period  upon  which  we  have  very  few  details^ 
that,  when  the  house  of  the  Austrasian  dukes,  conquered  by  a  long  civil  war,  the 
administration  of  the  kimnloin,  over  the  mayors  of  tlie  palaro  of  theMerovininan.s. 
The  vanquishers  were  obliged  to  rewanl  their  creatures,  and  secure  to  themselves 
partisans  fbr  new  combats.  They  oidy  had  by  way  of  riches,  to  distribute  the  lands 
and  davos  obtained  by  victory.   They  bestowed  their  bmefitt  or  benefices  ibr 
services  whicli  thcv  rc([uired  in  return,  and  they  thus  formed  a  militia  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  go\  emcd  by  a  contract  ratlier  than  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 

But  independently  of  the  feudatories  or  beneficed,  who  only  fonnotl  sis  yet  but  a 
smaU  class  among  the  freemen,  all  the  proprietors  of  a  patch  of  kind  wore  called 
upon  to  oontribnte  to  form  the  army.  The  |)atc}i,  wliieh  Dncange  estimates  at 
twelve  arpens  [290  square  feet,]  appears  to  have  been  the  monmire  of  land  wlilch 
was  judged  sunicient  to  support  a  servile  family.  But  he  w  ho  posse^ssed  three, 
four,  or  live  manses,  was  obliged  to  march  in  person ;  he  who  possessed  only  one, 
had  to  arrange  with  three  of  his  equals,  to  fnmiBh  a  soldier ;  those  even  who  only 
possessed  half  a  manse,  were  to  contribute  proportionally.  It  seems  that  the  in- 
demnity paid  by  those  who  staid  at  home  to  those  who  weni,  was  at  the  rate  of  five 
golden  solidi  for  every  manse.* 

Hiis  gratnitons  militarv  service  mnst  have  rapidly  invoived  tihe  freemen  in  ruin. 
The  soldier  was  in  fiict  ooliged  to  procmrc  himself  arms  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  rcqiiiiX'd  to  present  himself  with  a  lanco  and  sliield,  or  witli  a  bow,  two 
strings,  and  twel\  e  arrow  s  likewise  to  carry  a  stock  of  provisions,  prohal^ly 
as  much  as  would  suthco  him  until  lie  had  joined  the  army ;  for  they  allowed 
three  monthif  provisions  to  the  soldier,  bat  only  from  the  crosring  of  the  Lmre^ 
when  he  was  maiddnff  towards  the  Pyrenees  and  Spain,  and  after  crossing  the 
Khine,  when  he  marched  towards  the  Kibe,  or  against  the  Saxons.^  A  similar 
service  had  not  appeared  excessive  under  the  Merovingians  when  wars  were  scarce, 
and  did  not  take  the  citizen  far  away  from  his  hejuth.  But  undei-  Churleuiagne, 
when  every  year  was  marked  by  a  new  expedition,  and  when  the  Franks  were 
alternately  called  upon  to  fight  the  Saracens,  the  Danes,  and  the  Hun=^.  trjiversing 
all  Europe  in  large  armies,  and  experiencing  the  inconveniences  of  all  climates, 
gratuitous  services  carried  with  it  the  most  intolerable  vexations.    Families  in 

(A)  The  SAmc  word,  heriban,  hfrrbamm,  rignifiad  etU  or  pmduiatwii  «f  Uie  inuj. 

(27)  Baluz.  Capital,  t.  1,  p.  457. 

(B)  Ciiijitul.  aniii.  812,  ^  (1,  p.  -H*?.  M.  Meyer  has  rerj'  inpriuioiislv  Ji-iiii«ruished  the  military  service  of 
freemen  {,heer-ma»  arimaMHi),  imm  the  military  service  of  bcnctictti  raasals  (lehr-mau  leudes).  Tbe  lbnner» 
OT%inaUy  members  of  the  sovereign  nation,  were  booad  Ijy  m  BnivcrMl  doty  in  its  defence,  when  the  netioa 
was  engaged  in  a  dcfeuMvc  war,  designated  by  the  proper  nme  of  wehr,  guerra;  (h^  scidrul  IiaJ  n  olunt.irilv 
engaged  to  support  their  chief  in  his  aggressions  and  private  wars  {febde,  faidti).  Hwi  iM.  Mcvtr  lias,  too  niuck 
li'sl  si^:l)t  tliat,  during  several  centuries  llu  re  no  private  wars,  and  thut  thut  right  of  which  we  can,  it  is  true, 
find  origin  among  Ibe  antient  Germans,  only  rc-commcnced  ut  the  decline  ot  the  accoaU  nwe.  The  beneficed, 
tjhe  leodee  a  dnrics  Mertd,  had  sustained  with  him  B  ptibitc  and  not  a  private  var,  fiir  the  defence  of  Vraoce 
agniDiit  the  Saracens.— (.^f ever,  t^/uH  det  lustit.judic.  1.  1,  c.  4,  p.  61.) 

(2d)  Capitol,  ann.  607.'art.  8.  (2i»)  Ibid.  bl3,  f  9.  p.  608.  (30)  Ibid.  612,  f  S.  p.  4U5. 
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ewy  circumstances  wero  soon  plunged  into  misery;  the  population  disappeared 
rapidly ;  liberty,  property,  became  a  burden,  and  not  an  advantage.  He,  who 
after  a  rammons  aid  not  r^Niir  to  the  amij,  was  punished  by  a  fine,  or  heriban,  of 
alxty  ijnolden  sulidi.   But  as  that  fine  generally  exceeded  the  extent  of  his  abilities, 

he  was  rc<liict'il  tn  n  state  of  temporary  slavery,  until  lie  had  (liseliarijcd  it.  That 
ver\'  law,  rigorously  executed,  would  soon  have  cauM  cl  the  class  ot"  tree  men  to 
disappear.  As  a  mitigation,  the  legislator  wished  that  the  untbitiuiatc  who  died  in 
that  state  of  slavery,  would  be  considered  as  having  diacharg^  his  heriban,  so  that 
his  property  was  not  seized,  or  his  chill reu  reduced  tO  captivity.*' 

Iho  Franks  marched  uri'ler  territorial  chiefs,  who  are  dosiirnated,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  name  ot  lords,  in  Cliarlemagnc's  laws.  They  wero  bound  by  a 
double  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  to  the  lords ;  but  it  seems  that  Charles 
feared  that  other  ditefe  would  profit  by  Uic  temporary  authority  which  they 
exercised  over  the  army,  to  rcqnii  e  also  an  oath  of  ohedience.  **Let  no  person," 
says  article  9,  of  a  eajiitularv  of  the  year  SO.'),  '*  take  the  nnth  of  fidelity,  unless 
it  be  to  us  and  to  his  own  lord,  still  only  lor  our  own  advantage,  and  ti:ut  of  hi:3 
loid.* 

The  most  unportant  innovation  in  the  political  order  made  by  the  capitukries, 
i>  the  instittitinn  of  imperial  deputies,  called  missi  Domirdci.  These  were  officers, 
two  or  three  in  number,  among  whom  there  was  always  at  least  one  prelate,  who 
were  charged  with  the  inspection  of  a  district,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
counties.  They  were  to  visit  each  county  every  tnree  months,  and  hold  there 
the  assizes,  placiia  minora,  for  the  administration  of  justice.**  They  were 
besides,  accortling  to  a  capitn1ar\  of  I>onis',  which  Mably  supposes  with  an 
appearance  of  tmth,  to  liave  only  renewed  one  of  Charlemagne's  establishment, 
to  repiur  in  the  middle  of  May,  each  in  his  embassy,  \vith  all  our  bidiops, 
abbots,  counts,  and  vassals,  attomies,   and  the  judges  and  vidames  *  of  tne 

abhics  Eacli  count  was  to  be  followed  hv  his  vicars  and  centurions,  and  hy 

three  or  four  of  his  first  echevins.t  In  this  iirovincial  asseinblv,  af^er  having 
examined  the  state  of  the  christian  ix-ligion  arul  the  ecclesiastical  order,  the  deputies 
informed  themselves  of  the  manner  in  which  all  those  who  are  placed  in  jpoww 
acquit  themselves  of  their  olBce ;  how  they  administer  to  the  people  aocordmg  to 
the  will  of  Go<l  and  our  orders,  and  how  tlicy  act  in  concert.""^ 

The  imperial  deputies  wero  not  only  charged  to  preside  at  the  assizes,  and  to 
learn  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  judges  and  counts ;  they  were  also  to 
regulate  the  finances,  and  cause  a  report  to  be  made  to  him  of  the  accounts  of  the 
royal  cities,  the  revenue  of  which  formed  almost  the  only  riches  of  the  sovereio;ii." 
In  general,  Charles  appointed  two  only  for  each  ilistrict,  one  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
other  a  layman,  and  both  of  high  dignity.  Before  their  departure  he  gave  them 
instructions,  he  caused  an  account  to  l>e  given  to  him  of  their  observations  on  their 
return,  and  their  report  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  new  ca|>Itxdaries.^^ 

Cliarles  had  not  attempted  to  give  to  his  people  a  new  civil  or  criminal  Ici^islation : 
he  confirmed,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  to  which  his  subjects  pretended  of  each 

(31)  Capital  SecuDd.  onn.  812,  f  1,  p.  493. 

(Q)  Cuttnl.  Quirt,  wan.  SOi,  ^  9,  p.  436.  It  ii  pratiible  that  the  fireeiiiAn»  tiia  «rimaii,  imiched  uodar  Um 
oriort  vi  toe  eoanto,  Imt  tlint  tbe  licdennd,  the  lende,  adtnowledgcd  a  lord  baddo^  and  tkat  ii  n  cf  him  «loae 

fliat  we  mn»t  niuliTsfAnd  thp  srcoml  oiitli  of  wliu  li  Clmrlcinagne  tjMlIn* 

(32)  Capitul.  Tertinm.  aniii  812,  ^  4  ct  8,  p.  41)7,  4US. 

*  Vtilame,  he  who  represented  and  held  llie  place  of  n  bi»hop  as  well  as  a  temporal  lord. 

t  Eekmn.—1)iS»  term  ia  often  found  in  the  cnpituUries  of  the  French  kings,  and  in  the  lawt  of  (he  Ijori. 
terJt,  In  the  aignidoatfoo  of  Jndge.  Zatufair.— Pfllgravc'e  Rise  and  Prog.  Eng.  Com.  Fraoft  and  Ulnat.  pw  157, 
as  quoted  bjr  Scott  in  his  iutrod.  (o  .\nnc  of  H*  it  I  '-tcin. 

(38)  Capitul.  anni        f  28,  p.  612.    ilably,  ()(v  in .  sur  I'llist.  do  rrance,  L  2,  c  2,  p.  05. 

(34)  Capitul.  anui  802,  $  1,  p.  363. 

(85)  Chrou.  Moiaiiac.  ad  «no.  802,  p.  SO.   Cointuia  ad  ann.  802,  JS'o.  9. 
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being  only  convicted  by  tlie  testimony  of  men,  or  by  the  iudgraent  of  God,  which 
«ccladed  the  proceeding  by  inquest,  and  by  torture,  wbidi  flie  example  of  ecclesi- 
astical cotirts  introduced  much  later.  Churles  published  afresh,  ivith  a  few  coi^ 
rectIon55  and  additions,  the  anticnt  laws  of  tlu-  SaH  ni';,  tho  KepuarianSj  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Saxons,  and  other  people  who  were  subiaittcd  to  him.  lie  preser\  ed 
the  fbndamental  principle  of  all  these  laws,  the  compensation  of  crimes  by  fiiie  ; 
he  only  sabmittea  a  few  to  a  more  elevated  tariff ;  in  particular,  ofiences  a|!^ui8t 
ecclesiastics  were  puiiislieil  with  increased  severity.  Among  the  articles  added 
to  the  Sah'c  law  by  Charles,  in  b03,  we  may  remark  tlie  follnwintr:  "  If  any  one 
be  exammcd  toucliing  his  Uberty,  and  if,  fearful  of  falling  into  servitude,  he  kill 
any  of  hb  relatives,  for  fear  that  he  should  cause  him  to  lose  his  liberty,  namely, 
his  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  or  any  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  the  guUty 
shall  be  punisheil  by  death,  and  all  his  collateral  relatives  shall  be  reduced  to 
servitude.  If  he  deny  the  crime,  he  shall  givi-  proof  of  his  innocence  by  walking 
(barefooted  and  eyes  bandaged)  upon  nine  red-hot  plough  shares."^  This  law  does 
not  present  to  ns  a  veiy  clear  meaning;  but  its  extrane  rigor,  and  its  repetition 
in  other  capitularies,  indicate  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  stop  a  crime  Decome 
frequent.  Perhaps  the  famiHes  threatened  with  losing  their  liberty  were  in  the 
habit  of  causuig  the  disappearance  of  the  witnesses  who  might  annoy  them,  periiaps, 
on  the  contrary,  it  prevented  the  chastisement  of  a  guilty  member,  in  whose 
punishment  he  would  have  been  involved.  However,  it  is  certain  that  servitude 
had  mnltipliL-J  atrocious  crimes,  and  that  the  capitularies  bear  testimony  at  every 
pat^e  of  the  profound  corruption  of  morals. 

The  capitularies  never  make  mention  of  any  impost;  the  exchequer  only  received 
finesy  the  heriban  of  those  who  had  not  marched  to  the  army,  and  especially  the 
revenues  of  the  emperor^s  domains*  We  have  already  given  an  account,  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  of  the  curions  capitulary  which  regulated  the  administration  of 
those  domains.  In  others,  mention  is  often  made  of  toils  upon  high-ways  and 
riversy  but  they  were  received  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors  for  their  own  accoim^ 
and  Charles  did  all  he  could  to  abolish  them  whenever  they  were  not  destined  to 
compensate  som^  work  of  common  utilily,  or  when  they  woce  not  fennded  on 
anticnt  custom.^^ 

The  capitularies  interdicted,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  the  exportation  of  com 
in  tfanes  of  dearth;  and  the  trade  of^aims  with  the  Avars  and  Saarans.  Marts 

were  established  on  the  frontiers,  and  under  the  protection  of  some  great  officers, 

for  the  trade  with  barbarian  people  nr  enemies  :  the  merchants  were  protected  in 
tliis  commerce,  but  their  communications  with  the  enemy  were  regulated  bv  law. 
In  years  of  dearth,  Charles  midertook  to  lix  the  price  of  provisions,  and  then  tiiat 
of  commercial  objects ;  but  that  imp(^tic  law  increased  the  8ooux]ge  it  was  destined 
to  prevent.'' 

The  emperor,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  had  established  himself  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  whether  he  tliought  that  it  was  time 
fer  him  to  take  some  repose,  or  mtA  the  wars  which  he  then  had  to  sustain 
were  not  important  enough  to  require  his  presence,  he  entrusted  the  conduct  of 
them  to  his  sons  and  lieutenants.  During  that  year,  and  the  following,  the  latter 
comiK'Hed  the  Saxons  established  on  tlie  right  of  the  Elbe,  to  abandon  their 
dwellings  to  the  Abodrite  Sclavonians,  allies  of  the  Franks,  and  to  accept  in 
exchange,  establishments  in  the  int^nor  ci the  empire ;  they  ^ined  some  advantages 
over  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  they  continued,  witii  various  success,  the  war 
agamst  Grimoald,  duke  of  BeneventOi  who  valiantly  resisted  the  forces  of  all  the 

(S6)  Capit.  ftddita  aid  Legem  talicam,  ana.  803,  i  5,  p.  889. 

(87)  C^vHnL  un.  808,  f  S,  ^  401.  (38)  lUd.  805,  f  7*  p.  428. 
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West.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  continued  his  negociations  with  the  Grecian 
empire.  Irene  had  not  made  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  new  emperor. 
She  had  not  definitely  rejected  the  proporidmi  of  a  marriage,  and  had  seiiL  in  her 
torn,  an  ambassador  to  Charles.  Bat  whilst  the  latter  was  still  at  Aix-la-Chapelley 
that  empress,  so  dear  to  the  clergy,  and  so  celebrated  by  the  monks,  was  the 
Tictim  of  a  revolution.  She  was  shut  uj)  in  a  convent  on  the  31st  of  October,  802, 
and  Nicephorus,  who  fulhlled  at  her  court  the  functions  of  patiician  and  logotheta,* 
was  crowned  as  her  saooessor.  The  latter  sent,  in  his  turn,  ambasBadora  to 
Chari^,  who  presented  tin  in'  Ives  to  htm  at  Salz,  in  the  middle  of  the  sammer 
of  803,  and  wno  confirmed  peace  iJet^^  ecn  the  two  empires."^ 

The  year  804  is  considered  as  the  tw^enty-tliird  and  last  of  the  Saxon  war. 
Charies,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  Aix-hi^hapolle,  repaired  to  Nimwegen  for 
Uie  ftstivities  of  Kaster,  and  afterwards  held  an  assembly  of  the  Field  of  May  at 
Lippspring.  The  chiefs  of  the  Sclavoninns,  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Elbe,  repaired 
there  to  him  ;  Charles  gave  them  for  kini;,  Thrusico,  duke  of  the  Aljodntes  :  at 
the  same  time  he  resolved  to  abandon  to  tliem  all  the  country  which  was  occupied 
hy  the  Normans  or  Saxons,  on  the  right  of  the  £lbe^  who>  remaining  faithral  to 
the  worship  of  their  antient  gods,  and  to  that  of  liberty,  excited  fre<nicnt  risinga 
in  the  subdued  provinces.  CMiarles  caused  them  all  to  be  carried  oft"  by  Jiis  nrniy, 
which  overran  the  last  retreats  of  the  northern  Saxons.  He  had  them  conducted 
in  different  half-deserted  provinces  of  Gaul,  or  of  Italy,  where  the  Saxons,  separated 
hj  an  immense  distance  from  their  country  and  all  their  reminiscences,  soon  adopted 
tne  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Ganls.  Some  of  them  had  songlit  a  refuse  to  the 
northward  of  the  Eyder,  in  the  states  of  Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes.  Charles 
caused  them  to  be  claimed.  Godirid  would  neither  surrender  them,  or  engage 
hhnaelf  fbr  them  in  a  dangerons  war ;  the  Saxon  emigrants  passed  into  Swraen, 
and  they  communicated  to  the  people  of  the  North  that  hatred  of  theFranksy  and 
that  desire  of  vengeance^  which  soon  brought  back  the  Normans  on  the  coasts  of 

France.^" 

Cliarles  began  to  employ,  with  the  Avars  and  the  Huns,  the  same  means  of  con- 
version and  a>nqn^t  by  which  he  had  so  well  sncoeeded  with  the  Saxons.  He 
was  no  doubt  encouraf^d  in  it  by  pope  Leo  III.,  who,  that  same  year,  came  to 
pay  a  visit  to  him  in  France,  and  who,  after  having  sojourned  some  time  with  him 
at  Iteims,  ;::>oii>sonSy  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  returned  b^  Bavaria  into  Italy.  The 
missions  undertaken  among  the  Hun^  were  especially  directed  by  Amon,  archbishop 
of  Sakbnrg^  toad  by  the  priest  Ingo^  who  preaehed  the  Gospel  in  Oarinthia,  and 
Lower  Pannonia.  The  latter,  having  to  do  with  unlettered  men,  and  j)erlmp3 
scarcely  lettered  himself,  accompanied  the  verbal  messa<i;es  uhieh  he  .sent  to  tlio 
counts  and  lords  of  those  provinces,  by  a  sheet  of  bhiuk  paichmeat,  which  was 
received  witili  veneration,  as  the  dispatch  of  a  pro[)het.  Wnen  heaftOTwards  came 
among  them  he  invited  to  his  table  their  slaves,  whom  he  had  converted,  and  he 
caused  them,  to  ln»  serve<l  in  gilt  dishes,  whilst  their  masters,  still  infidels,  received 
their  bread  and  meat  outside  the  door,  on  the  ground,  and  in  wooden  platters* 
'*  Why  do  yoa  treat  ns  thus  7*  asked  thej  of  the  holy  man.  *'  Because  yon  are 
nnworthy,"  answered  he,  "  you  who  have  not  washed  your  bodies  in  the  sacred 
font,  to  commune  with  tliose  wlio  are  regenerated.  It  is  surely  sufficient  tliat, 
as  do^  victuals  be  thrown  to  you  outside  the  houses."  "  Immediately,"  adds 
the  biographer  of  the  saint,  "  they  ran  to  be  baptised,  causing  themselves  to  be 
instmeted  in  the  lu>ly  fiuth,  and  the  Christian  religion  therefy  received  a  great 
Increase.**^'  

*  Loffoth:t/\  an  ofBror  chiirgtil  with  the  administration  of  the  fiuaucct. 

(89)  Tiliuni,  p.  2t.  Loiscl.  p.  53.  Moiw.  p.  80.  PoeU  Sai.  1.  4,  p,  16?.  Adoai*  Chron.  p.  331.  i nl. 
|«M  P-  332.    Metcns.  p.  W'A. 

(40)  Uetcitf.  p.  85L   Loiad.  p.  54.    Fagi  crit.  i  6,  p.  440.       (41)  Pagi  crit  ad  aim.  804,  f  6,  p.  438. 
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Tin*  iiMst  il]ii->trii)n<:  of  the  ctmvertod,  was  the  kahii  liinisclf,  or  i^ovcreiun  of  the 
Avars,  wild,  on  ))ftptisin,  took  the  ikuiil'  of  Theodore,  lint  \vhether,  in  clianging 
religion,  the  Avars  liutl  renounced  their  warhko  nuuuicrs,  ur  had  been  weukeneu 
by  a  civil  war,  the  khan  the  following  year  repaired,  a  sujtnUant,  to  the  court  of 
Gharlea»  to  ask  him  to  pennit  his  people  to  transport  their  iiomes  into  the  deserts 
nppertaininp;  to  tlie  emj^ire,  hetween  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  hocaiise  the  Avfirs 
were  nu  longer  in  a  state  to  resist  the  Sclavonians  of  Bohemia,  wiio  overwhehned 
them.  Charles  granted  that  request,  but  at  tlie  same  time  charged  bis  eldest  son 
to  punish  the  Boheniians,  who  vnore  conquered  in  a  great  batUe,  wherein  their 
duKe  Lecho  was  killed.^' 

Charles  liad  no  lonirer  need  to  plan  new  conquests,  they  were  in  somcwiso 
acconi])hshed  by  themselves :  people  came  voluntarily  to  rank  themselves  under 
his  laws»  the  forces  of  his  empire  were  ao  dlsproportioned  to  those  of  his  neiehbours. 
It  was  thus  that  in  806,  the  dukes  of  Venice  and  Zara  in  Balmatia  voluntarily 
c:ime  to  his  court  to  pay  hhn  homage.  But  that  immense  sovereignty  could 
scurcfiy  be  maintained  luiited  hy  the  ascendency  of  his  <r<^niu«5  and  glor)'.  Charles 
60  little  thought  oi  transmitting  it  undivided  to  Lis  chiidien,  that  he  had  tlien  three 
legitimate  sons  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  all  three  apfMared  to  him  to 
have  an  equal  right  to  tlic  succession.  His  sons  having  gone  to  him  at  Tliionville, 
in  the  preceding  year,  Charles  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  grandees  of  his 
kingdom,  to  regulate  among  them,  at  the  Field  of  May,  the  division  of  his  vast 
states.  To  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  named  Charles,  and  bom  in  772,  he 
assif^ned  France,  ov  the  northern  part  of  Gaul,  with  Germany;  to  the  second, 
lV])in,  born  in  77(),  he  iravc  Italy  and  Bavaria,  with  liis  conquests  in  Painionia  ; 
to  the  third,  Louis,  Acpiitania,  Burgundy,  Brovenee,  and  the  Marche  of  iSpain. 
Tlie  division  was  accepted  by  the  three  brothers  and  by  the  people,  and  sanctioned 
hy  the  signature  of  the  poi>e.  In  article  14  of  this  diploma,  which  has  been 
preserved,  Charles  ordains,  that  in  case  of  any  contest  arismg  bet  wui  n  thelirothers 
for  fixiriix  their  frontiers,  it  be  not  terminated  by  arms,  but  by  trial  of  the  cross.** 

In  regulating  the  divisions  of  his  sons,  Charles  had  not  forgotten  the  lot  of  ids 
daughters.  He  had  had  seven  or  eight,  all  of  remai-kable  beauty,  and  had  always 
shown  great  affection  towards  them.  "  He  had,"  says  Eginhard,  "  taken  great 
care  of  the  education  of  his  children ;  he  had  been  desirous  that  his  dautihters,  as 
well  as  his  sons,  should  especially  a]>ply  themselves  to  the  liberal  studies  which  he 
himself  had  ibllowed.  As  soon  as  their  age  |>ermittcd,  he  had  accustomed  his  sons 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  to  nde  on  horseback,  and  exercise  them- 
selves in  arms  and  bunting.  He  had  also  been  desirous  that  his  daughters  should 
accustom  themselves  to  spin  wool,  and  hold  the  distaff  and  spindle,  in  fine,  to 
occupy  and  accustom  themselves  to  all  the  polite  avocations  ot  their  times,  that 
idleness  should  not  corrupt  them.  He  always  had  his  children  to  sup  with  him. 
His  sons  were  by  his  sid^  on  horseback,  when  he  travelled ;  his  daughters  followed, 
and  the  retinue  was  closed  by  guards,  who  protected  them.  As  they  werc  very 
h.indsotne,  and  he  loved  them  dearly,  it  is  strange  he  would  never  give  nny  of 
them  in  marriage,  to  ajiy  of  his  own  or  allied  princes.  He  kept  them  all  with 
him  until  his  deatli,  declaring  he  could  not  dispense  with  their  company  :  thus, 
although  he  had  be«n  fortunate  in  every  thing  else,  he  experienced  through  them 
the  innh'rrnity  of  fortune.  Tt  is  true,  he  dissimulated  his  i^aief  as  though  slander 
Jiiid  ne\(>r  raised  or  .spre:id  u)»on  tljeni  the  su«pieion  oi'  any  fault,"**  Of  the 
millantnes  to  which  Eginhard  aUudes,  wc  only  know  those  which  the  daughters  of 
Charlemagne  had  with  some  holy  |)ersonages.   Bertha  was  the  mistress  of  St. 


(42)  Tiliad,  p.  2^.   Loi«el  p.  54.   Moiaa.  p.  81.   Mrtena.  p. 

(43)  Ciurte  JiTiridois  Imp.  Fttnt.  t  5,  p.  771.  TOiuii.  p.  85.  UM.  p.  65,  cte. 

(44)  Egiiili.  Tiu  Ouol.  Mag.  e.  10,  p.  97. 
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En^ilbert,  abbot  of  St.  Ivichairc,  and  that  adventure  pave  birth  to  the  historian 
Kithard;  Emma  had  an  intrigue  with  the  liistorian  Egiuhard,  abbot  ot"  St, 
Yandrille,  where  his  anniversary  is  solenmiised  on  the  SOfih  of  Jannaij:  even  this 
hist  atlventure,  celebrated  by  the  coura«:^»  of  Emma,  who,  to  leave  on  the  snow  no 
tmcos  of  the  nocturnal  vijjit  of  licr  \o\cv,  cnrricil  him  on  her  sliouldfrs  next 
momin*T  throni;li  the  pavillion  which  she  inhabited;  only  rcpost  s  on  the  doubtiul 
authority  of  tlie  chronicle  of  St.  Vandrille  in  the  twelftl/ century 

With  rec^  to  his  daughters,  Charles  ordained  that  after  his  death  each  of 
them  nn'ght  chose  the  brother  und^  whose  protection  she  would  place  herself, 
unless  sho  prefeiTcd  enterinij;  into  a  convent,  or  accc])ted  a  ]>roposnl  of  marriage; 
and  m  this  case,  Charles  did  not  wisli  that  their  brothers  should  thwart  tlicir 
inclination,  provided  the  offer  should  be  reasonable,  and  the  husbands  worthy  of 
them.« 

After  liavinrr,  liy  that  charter,  which  many  fatal  events  might  render  useless, 
provided  for  concord  in  \m  fiimily  after  his  death,  Charles  returned  to  Thionville, 
the  Moselle  and  tlic  liliine,  to  Kimwegen,  and  then  to  Aix-la-Cliapelic  ;  wliilst 
his  son^  sent  back  to  the  extremities  or his  ein]>irc,  continned  the  war  tat  him. 
But  tlie  petty  successes  of  Charles,  tlie  eldest,  against  the  Sorabes  and  Bohemians, 
of  Pepin,  the  second,  against  the  Moors  in  Corsica,  and  of  Louis,  the  third,  against 
the  Mussulmen  in  Navarre,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  m  belonging  to  the  history 
of  Fhuicc  ;  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  so  far  firom  Gaul,  and  strangers 
to  its  laws.^^ 

The  year807,  was  simialized  by  a  new  embassy  and  fresh  presents  from  the  caliph 
Haroun  al  Kaschid.  Independently  of  the  esteem  lie  had  for  Charlemagne,  he 
looked  upon  him  as  the  euem^  of  his  enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain  ;  ibr  among  the 
Hnssulmen  as  among  the  christians,  the  schismatics  who  only  differ  upon  a  point 
of  discinline,  have  always  been  considei-ed,  by  the  priests,  as  much  more  odious 
than  infidels.  ( 'li-u  les's  lieutenants,  in  fact,  continned  with  viLTor  the  war  against 
the  Saracens  of  Spain,  whom  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  i(x>ked  U|K)n  as  rebels.  In 
that  very  year,  the  constable  Burchani,  with  a  fleet,  the  first  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Charlemagne^  obtained  several  advanta^  over  the  Saracens  in 
the  islands  of  Corstea  and  Sainlinia.  He  destroyed  thirteoi  of  their  diips,  and 
Jdlled  a  great  many  tnen.^''^ 

But  in  tlie  midst  of  the  victories  which  Charles  obtained  tlirough  his  lieutenants, 
by  several  symptoms,  could  be  discovered  that  general  weakness  of  the  empire 
which  was  distinguished  under  his  successor  by  so  many  calamities.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  that  weakness,  the  diminishing  of  tlie  population,  tl  difficnlfy  of 
recruiting  the  armies,  that  the  Danes  attacked  for  the  iirst  time,  in  SOS.  i  neighbour, 
whom  they  had  until  then  treated  with  extreme  care.  Godlhd,  tiieir  iuug,  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Wilzi  Sclavonians,  attacked  the  Abrodites,  antient 
allies  of  the  Franks,  drove  away  their  duke,  Thrasico^  caused  another  duke,  named 
Gottleib,  to  perish  on  the  scafiold,  forced  the  greatest  pait  of  the  nation  to  ])ay 
him  a  tribute,  burned  the  port  of  Keric,  which  was  the  comtnon  mart  of  the 
Franks  and  Danes,  took  away  the  merchandize  to  the  port  of  Lictshor,  enticed  the 
Livonians  and  Smeldingians  into  revolt,  and  finally  covered  with  a  new  fortress, 
upon  the  Eyder,  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  'Ihat 
attack  was,  it  is  true,  followed  by  reprisals  by  Charles,*  the  emperor  s  eldest  son, 
who,  having  crossed  the  Elbe  with  an  army,  rava^d  in  his  turn  the  country  of 

fC)  Nilharilus  Hist.  (.  7.  p.  1  Chron.  Laun  ^hnm.  Mou.  t.  5,]).  .'^s;t.  Pmefatioad  vitam  Kginli.  p.  SR. 
Emma,  Egiabard's  mistreM,  and  aflerwardi  bia  wife,  was  al  luo&t  a  oalural  daughter  of  Charles ;  her  name  is 
lot  to  be  found  among  those  of  his  legitimate  dkQg^ten. 

(45)  Charta  diviaionis  Imp.  {  17.  p.  778.  (46)  An.  FmW.  Lcuiel.  p.  55,  etc. 

(47)  Ana.  Fraac  LoiscL  p.  56,  etc. 
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the  Livonions,  w  iiilst  Godfrid  lost  his  own  iicuhcw,  aiid  a  great  number  of  hia  best 
floldi^  at  the  attack  of  a  strong  castle,  wlucn  valumtly  reaisted  him.  The  annal- 
ists of  the  Franks  celebrate  the  issue  of  tliat  campaign  as  being  advantageous  to 
them.''*  Bnt  it  is  probahic,  that  Charles  did  not  jiuln'c  tli"  same  of  it,  for  ne  con- 
sented to  send  his  counts  beyond  the  Elbe,  to  have  a  cunlerence  with  the  Danish 
counts  on  the  finmticrs  of  the  two  states;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  tliem  to 
conclude  a  peace  at  that  place,  Charles,  instead  of  attaddng  tne  Danes  again,  con- 
tented liimsclf  by  causing  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  to  be  laid  to  stop  their 
incursions.  He  made  choice  for  its  site  of  tlie  place  where  the  Stoure  empties 
itself  into  the  Elbe,  to  the  north-west  of  IlamburiTy  and  he  called  it  Esselfeldt. 

The  same  symptoms  of  weakness  weie  remarked  in  Aqnitania,  wh^rey  whilst 
Louis  occupied  himself  with  fortifying  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  against  the  attack 
of  the  nortnem  pirates,  his  lieutenants  were  oblirrcd  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortosa  ; 
and  in  Italy,  where  l\'])in,  who  was  desirous  of  extending  his  dominion  over  Venice 
and  Dalmutia,  exjK-rienced  several  diecks  irom  the  Greeks  who  defended  those 
pronnces,  whilst  other  Greeks  took  and  completely  ruined  ihe  city  of  Fopulcnia 
on  the  shores  of  Tuscany,  and  theMooCB  took  away  all  the  inhabitants  in  captivity 
to  a  city  in  Corsica.  Thus  the  immense  empire  of  the  West  began  already  to  be 
open  on  ail  sides  to  the  attacks  of  its  weakest  enemies.*' 

But  the  decline  of  that  empire  manifested  itself  still  more  the  following  year,  in 
which  the  Moors,  departing  from  Spain,  entirely  ravaged  Sardinia  antl  Cornea^ 
■which  tliey  found  defenceless  ;  Pepin,  wlio  had  advanced  through  the  lagoons  of 
Venire  o])po.site  to  the  Kialto,  was  repulsed  by  the  doge  Obelerio,  w  hilst  his  fleet, 
whicli  he  had  charged  to  subjugate  Dalmutia,  was  beaten  by  the  Grecian  general. 
The  most  cruel  check  the  Franks  reodvcd,  was,  however,  ^ven  them  by  theDanes. 
Cliark  s  was  still  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  where  he  had  the  misfiMTtone  to  lose  Rotruda, 
bis  eldest  daughter.  Ho  was  makin£»  ]ircpamtions  to  wage  war  in  the  st;)tf^s  of 
GK)d&id,  king  of  the  Danes,  when  he  received  the  news  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
Norman  ships  had  a;^peared  on  the  coasts  of  Frisiii,  and  had  ravaged  all  the  islands 
of  those  seas ;  that  it  had  then  landed  an  army  on  the  c<mtinent)  which,  after 
ha\  lug  lieatcn  the  Frisians  in  three  battles,  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  them,  on 
account  of  which  the  Frisians  had  already  paid  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver.  "This 
news,"  says  Eginhard,  "  so  eursiged  the  emperor,  that  he  sent  his  messengers  ou  all 
sides  to  assemole  his  army,  and  quitted  his  pi^ioe  to  march  against  these  disem- 
barked Normans ;  but  when  he  had  crossed  the  Khino,  ho  was  forced  to  v,  mt  at 
Lippeheim  for  his  troops,  wln'ch  were  not  yet  assend)led."  When  he  had  at  last 
mustered  them,  lie  led  tlieiu  to  the  camp  which  he  had  ])itched  at  the  confluence 
of  tlie  Aller  and  W'eser,  to  await  Godlriu ;  lor,  in  spite  oi  ids  irritation,  he  seemed 
reduced  to  keep  himself  on  the  deftoisive.  It  was  there  he  xeceiTed  successively 
the  news  that  the  Danish  fleet,  whidi  had  savaged  Frisia,  was  gone ;  that  king 
Godfrid  had  been  murdered  hy  one  of  lus  guards ;  that  an  important  castle, 
Ilobbuoki,  which  he  had  built  on  the  Elbe,  had  been  taken  by  the  VVilzi,  and  his 
lieutenant  taken  prisoner;  Anally,  that  his  second  son,  Pepin,  had  died  at  Milan  on 
the  8th  rf  July,  as  he  was  agam  preparing  to  attack  \  enice.  The  grief  which 
that  event  caused  him,  took  liim  hack  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  received,  in 
the  nioMtli  of  October,  the  aml)assa(lors  of  Hemming,  nephew  and  successor  of 
Godfrid  to  the  throne  of  Denmark ;  of  isicephorus,  emperor  of  the  East^  and  of  the 
emir  al  Haocan,  of  Cordova,  who  asked  or  oflbred  conoitians  of  peace.  Gharks  m 
ftct  accepted  them,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  pacified  with  all  his 
neighbours  without  having  punished  any  of  them  for  the  injuries  ho  had  rw^ived.** 

(48)  Loiael.  p.  S7.  Fh^i  erit  808.  {  9,  p.  453.  Ike  auBili  of  Tfltenf  do  not  go  iwyood  the  year  807. 

(49)  Ann.  I'  ranc  Tx^iiscl.  p.  67.  The  umIi  of  Eg^nkud  m  conroniiablo  won]  fur  word  from  the  yewSOO. 
Astronoaius  vits  Lndor.  Pii.  c.  16,  f,  93.  (50)  Ixuad.  p.  59.   Moiatisc  p.  88. 
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These  treaties  of  peace  seem  to  have  made  the  emperor  feel  more  livelj  the 
meeoanty  of  putting  every  point  of  his  empire  in  a  better  state  of  defence.  The 
peace  with  the  Dimes,  the  most  impoi*tant  of  all,  had  only  been  sworn  upon  arms, 
by  tlio  inilitaiy  chiefs  of  the  two  people,  the  rigor  of  the  season  having  prevented 
a  conm-e&s.  But  in  the  spring  of  811,  twelve  Frankish  counts,  and  as  many 
Danish  lords,  met  upon  the  Eyder,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  dominions,  and 
reciprocally  took  the  oaths  of  peace  am>rding  to  the  cnstoms  of  the  two  nations. 
Charles  then,  having  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  an  assembly  of  the  Field  of  May, 
sent  his  amiIo>^  three  directions,  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  to  re-build  the 
castle  of  Hobiiuoki,  which  is  sup|>oscd  to  bo  Hamburg,  razed  the  preceding  year 
by  the  Wilzi,  in  Pannonia,  to  pacify  the  Ayan  witn  the  Sclavonians ;  and  in 
Armorica,  to  repress  the  brigan(la<jes  of  the  Bretons.  lie  hims^  undertook  to 
visit  his  soa-ports,  to  inspect  the  sliijis  \\  1;:;  li  lie  liad  had  constructed,  in  order  to 
defend  the  coasts.  Those  of  the  Nijrnians  only  carried  a  crew  of  iroai  sixty  to 
seventy  men  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  those  of  the  Franks  weiu  more  considerable. 
He  had  established  two  fleets  coe  at  Boulogne,  the  other  at  Gheiii»  and  lie  had 
given  onlers  to  his  son,  Loni^  tohave  one  constructed  on  the  Garomie^  and  another 
on  the  Khone.  The  old  emperor,  who  at  the  end  of  so  brilliant  a  reign  saw  his 
antient  property  declining  on  all  sides,  aller  those  measures  of  precaution,  Iiad 
retumea  to  Aix-lskChapdle  since  the  middle  o£  Nov^ber,  when  ne  had  the  mu- 
fi)rtanc  to  lose  his  elaest  son  Charles,  king  of  Germany,  who  died  the  4th  of 
December,  811.^» 

As  a  part  of  the  fjreatness  of  soul  which  was  expected  from  heroes  was  cotisI- 
dered  the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  domestic  ^ef ;  therefore  was  remarked 
with  moi«  blame  than  companion,  the  profound  gnef  Charles  felt  fer  lihe  loss  of 
his  children,  and  tlie  tears  ne  was  seen  to  shed."  That  ^icf  even  contributed 
perhaps  to  augment  in  him  a  monastical  devotion,  to  wliicli  lie  had  until  then 
showed  himself  less  inclined  than  others,  but  which  was  in  tlic  spirit  of  the  period; 
it  suggested  to  him  the  will,  by  wliich  that  year  he  disposed  of  all  his  moveable 
property  in  pious  legacies,  with  the  exception  of  one  tweUtti  which  he  reserved 
to  be  divided  among  his  sons  and  daughters.*'  However  the  emperor  occupied 
himself  with  providing  for  the  government  of  his  states.  Charles,  his  eldest  son, 
had  not  left  any  children  ;  but  Pepin,  the  second,  had  a  son  and  iive  daujghters. 
Oharies  intended  the  son,  Bernard,  for  the  royalty  of  Italy,  and  after  havmg  an- 
nounced It  at  the  Field  of  May,  assemUedat  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  sent  him  off  to 
Lombanly  with  W'allia,  son  of  Bernard,  and  grandson,  but  illegitimate,  of  Charles 
Martel,  who  had  already  been  Pepin's  principal  counsellor,  and  wlio  was  also,  ])y 
his  prudence,  to  compensate  tor  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  new  king.  Charles 
judged  it  also  necesssiy  to  secure  peace  on  all  his  frontiers,  at  the  perioa  when  the 
weight  of  age  and  infinnities  began  to  announce  to  him  the  term  of  his  life.  The 
emperor  Nicephonis,  having  been  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Bulgarians,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  811,  Charles  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  peace  with  his  successor, 
Michael  Curopalate.  He  condnded  another  with  Abonlaasi  ol  Haocan,  emir  of 
Cordova;  he  forgave  Grimoald  Storeseitz,  duke  of  Bene\ento,  in  conttderation  of 
a  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  golden  solidi.  With  still  more  facility,  he  con- 
firmed peace  with  the  Danes,  whose  k'lncr,  Ilemniing,  had  been  killed,  and  whoso 
throne,  after  having  been  disputed  by  a  civil  wai',  remained  to  the  two  brothers, 
Heriold  and  Begi&ed.** 

Although  the  sucoession  of  the  sons  to  the  power  of  their  &iher  was  already 
saiictiom  tf  bt^  long  custom,  and  that  Louis,  king  of  Aquitainia,  was  the  only  sur- 
vivor aiinmi^r  fill  the  k-nitimate  sons  of  Charles,  and  seemed  consequently  aloue 


(51)  LoUcL 

m 


p.  60. 


BmIm.  am.  811,^575. 


(52)  Egiolk  in  vftaOir.  c  19.  p.  97. 
(64)  lMMLp.61. 
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called  upon  to  succeed  him  ;  tlie  emperor  thouglit  it  more  prudent  to  invest  him 
himself  while  li^'ing,  witli  all  his  titles.  He  therefore  recallea  him  from  Aquitainia, 
where  Louis  had  showed  some  military  talents,  but  gnsit  weakness  iu  his  interior 
administration,  so  much  so  that  having;  allowed  liimself  to  hc»  d('«i>oi]o<l  of  all  his 
royal  rights  bj  the  grandees  of  his  kinirdom,  he  was  re<iuced  to  the  most  extreme 
poverty,  when  Charies  came  to  his  aid,  by  abolishing  his  donations.^  The  p;reat 
plaids  or  comitia  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  convoked  lor  the  month  of  S(  j'temU-r, 
at  Aix-la-Chnp.  lli,'.  (^liarlos  presented  his  son  Louis,"  snys  tlif  i  lironu  U'r  (»f 
Mojssinc,  "  to  tlio  l)i>]iops,  iiMiots,  counts  and  .senators  of  the  Franks,  and  he  asked 
tlieni  to  constitute  him  king  and  emperor.  All  equally  consented,  declaring 
that  it  would  be  well ;  the  same  notice  pleoaed  the  ]>eople,  so  that  the  empire  was 
decreed  by  the  tradition  of  the  f^lden  crown,  whilst  the]x?ople  excUumed,  long  live 
the  emperor  L<»uis."*''  However,  as  Cltnrli  s  Iiad  foreseen  that  tlie  pojx*,  who  had 
given  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  might  pretend  that  his  authority  ^\  as  neces- 
sary to  confirm  it,  he  was  desirous  that  his  son,  who  belonged  to  the  ]>cuplc  of  the 
AVest,  the  army,  and  to  its  chiefs,  and  who  had  been  chosen  liy  them,  should 
issue  from  God  only.  lie  caused  a  golden  crown  to  he  made  similar  to  his  own, 
and  had  it  dej)Osited  upon  the  altar  of  the  chnrch  which  he  had  built  at  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle.  AJler  having  addressed  to  his  son  touching  exhortations  upon  his  duties 
towards  the  Chmcdi,  his  subjects  and  ftmilv ;  after  having;  among  others  recom- 
mendetl  his  three  natural  bi*others,  Drogpn,  11  ideric  and  llugon,  he  ordered  him 
to  take  the  crown  himself  from  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  hi?  head.  The  reromony 
was  terminated  by  the  celelnatiou  of  mas>,  after  which  Charica  dismissed  tiie  as- 
sembly. As  he  was  already  very  weak  from  age  and  infirndties,  he  had  always 
been  8up|>orted  by  his  son's  arm,  whether  in  going  or  returning  from  church.  A 
very  few  days  af^er,  however,  he  dismissed  Louis,  and  sent  him  back  again  into 
Aquitainia,  loa<lofl  with  presents.^' 

Charles's  weakness  was  greater  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  for 
he  was  not  more  than  seventy-one,  or  from liis  haUtnal  activity.  He  did  not,  how« 
ever,  renounce  all  his  bodily  exercises ;  and  after  the  departiire  of  his  .^on,  he  set 
off  f()r  the  grnnd  hunt,  which  pleasure  he  took  ev  rv  rear,  and  he  only  retiuned 
to  Aix-la-(Jha|>eIle  on  the  1st  of  Novcnihcr.''^  From  that  period,  he  devoted  tho 
few  months  he, still  lived  to  works  of  devotion  ;  he  divitleil  Ids  time  between  prayer, 
the  distribution  of  alms,  and  the  correction  of  sacred  books.  He  had  compared 
the  four  Grospels  with  the  Greek  and  Synae  texts,  or  ratlior,  he  had  had  that  w  ork 
done  in  his  presence  by  interpreters,  and  prosecuted  it  until  the  eve  of  his  death. 
He  was  already  much  enfeebled,  wlien  after  the  middle  of  January  of  the  year 
814,  he  was  seized,  on  getting  out  of  a  bath,  with  a  fever ;  during  the  seven  days 
which  it  lasted,  he  ceawd  eatine,  and  only  took  a  little  water  to  refresh  himself. 
On  the  seventli  day  lio  caused  the  sacrament  to  be  administered  to  him  hy  llilde- 
bold,  his  almoner ;  the  nioniing  of  the  following  day,  he  made  a  last  ctibrt  to  raise 
his  weak  right  hand,  and  make  upon  his  head  and  stomach  the  sign  of  tlie  cross; 
then,  arranging  his  limbs  for  et^al  repose,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  repeating  in  a 
low  vf»c^  tn  mamm  teas  eammmdo  spiritum  tneum  [fo  thrj  hands  I  commend  my 
soii^J  ezpired.'^^  It  was  on  the  28tli  of  .Tanuary,  in  the  year  814,  and  Charles, 
bom  in  742,  had  entered  his  seventy-second  year.  lie  had  reigned  forty-seven 
years  over  the  Franks,  forty-three  over  the  Lombards,  and  fourteen  over  the 
Western  empire.  He  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapeile^  in  the  church  of  St,  Mary, 
which  he  had  bdlt.**  

(551  Av(riiii(inm-i  in  vK.i  Lmldv.  Tii.  1.  G,  c.  7,  p  00.  (56)  ChNM.  Moin.  p>.  8S. 

(67)  Opns  Thcpini  degcst.  i-udov.  Pii.  cmp.  c.  7,  p.  7(i. 

(58)  Eginb.  viu  Carol,  c.  30,  p.  100.  (59)  Tbcgnni  dcgcstis  Lndov.  c.  7,  p.  76. 

(60)  Chron.  St.  Galli.  t.  5,  p.  31.  Loiacl.  p.  63.  lAinb.  p.  67.  Woiss.  p.  Poeta  Sni.  1.  5,  p.  182. 
Mod.  EngoUsin.  p.  186.  Adon.  Chron.  p.  323.  Fuldcns,  p.  335.  Mctcns.  p.  358.  A»tronoinus  rita  Ludor. 
t.    f ,  20.  p.  M.  EraMldiii  Nigellw.  1.    r.  60,  p.  SO.  TliegRiia%  e.  6,  76. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  THE  MEEK  [l.E  DEBONNAIRE,] 

mniL  THE  CIVIL  WAB8— 814r-830. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  much  hotter  thnn  we  do,  the  stnto  of  Europe, 
and  of  ci>nlization,  the  militan-  and  iK>liticai  actions,  tlie  laws  and  opinions  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  ministers  he  employed,  and  of  whom  we  scarcely  know  the  names, 
tboir  real  character,  and  the  smtre  of  merit  attributable  to  them,  before  Ix^ing  able 
to  form  a  just  idc:i  of  that  extraordlnaiy  man.  w  ho  cliaiiL^cd  the  whole  existence  of 
Europe  and  of  Chnstendom  :  wlio  suhjiirfated  the  antieiit  conquerors  of  Romp; 
who,  by  the  aid  of  bjybarians,  civilised  other  barbarians ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
nngle  hk,  raised  an  empire  as  vast  as  that  which  the  Romans  had  conquered  in  six 
or  seven  centuries ;  who  annihilated  the  antient  snirit  of  the  people  that  he  had  sub- 
jugated, so  that  thev  mm\c  no  effort  to  recover  tneir  independence,  even  when  the 
poAernment  to  which  they  were  sul)jeeted  liad  fallen  into  dissolution,  and  rival 
princt^s  disputed  with  armed  hands  the  provinces  of  which  they  wished  to  Ibrni 
thehr  heritage.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  a  great  meteor,  which  shines  in 
obscurity,  at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to  study  aii<l  comprehend  it.  We  are 
struck  witli  tlie  brilliancy  wliich  preceded  it,  and  uliicli  was  followed  by  intense 
darkness ;  wo  admire  it,  but  cannot  calculate  its  etfects,  any  more  than  wo  can 
know  its  causes,  and  cannot  even  assert  whether  it  was  advantageous  or  pernicious 
to  mankind.  -o  r 

Tliat  medley  of  brilliance  and  obscurity,  of  rrrandcnr,  and  uncertainty  as  to  its 
causes,  has  allowed  each  historian  to  make  Charlemagne  an  hero  aerording  to  his 
own. heart  and  mind.  He  is  always  represented  as  a  great  man,  a  just  man,  and 
an  exoeedmgly  wise  man ;  but  the  conduct  by  whidi  he  has  made  known  that 
wisdom  and  virtue,  is  not  the  same  according  to  the  different  historians  or  philo* 
sophcrs  who  were  desirous  of  makinir  tliat  crreat  king  the  ehanipioii  of  their  system. 
According  to  count  Boulainvillors,  we  arc  especially  intleljtefl  to  him  for  having 
established  the  liercditamcnt  of  fiefe ;  for  after  having  covered  France  with  dukes 
and  counts,  he  thought  they  were  too  much  escposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
boan^  not  to  interest  them  by  the  sentiment  of^  petpetuily  in  the  defence  of  their 
governments.'  The  abbii  de  Mably,  on  the  contrary',  sees  in  Charlemagne,  the 
founder  of  the  liberty  of  France,  and  protector  of  tlie  people  against  the  grandees. 
He  learned  the  French,  he  says,  to  ol>ey  the  laws,  by  making  theoi  their  own 
legislators.'  And  Velly,  whotninks  to  render  history  more  drAmatic,  by  only 
presenting  on  the  scene  nohl(>  personages,  virtuous  kings,  and  heroes,  never  people, 
has  united,  in  the  character  of  Charles,  every  perfection,  even  that  of  chastity;  he 
has  always  painted  him  as  ha\-ing  found  his  strength  in  his  own  genius,  having 
eoDodved  everything,  williout  the  assistance  of  the  grandees  or  of  the  people,  by 
tlie  sole  superiority  of  his  strenijlh  of  mind.^  Montesciuieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  t^e 
TaiwSj  has,  on  liis  side,  made  Charles  a  model  of  lepislators.*  Those  who  have 
since  appeared,  ha\  e  i>ach,  in  tlieir  turn,  tourid  in  the  chronicles  or  capitularies, 
some  phrase  on  which  they  have  been  able  to  ground  a  whole  s\steni,  and 
Charles  has  become  to  them  the  representatire  of  tndr  own  opinion.'  We  have 
endeavoured  to  make  that  monarch  known  by  his  own  conduct,  without  &vor 

(1)  Men.  HM.  1. 1,  p.  118.  (2)  ObMnr.  Mur  THkl.  ds  Thmce.  1. 8,  e.  S,  p.  66. 

(^)  HM.  ds  F^ucfl.  1. 1,  p.  S«$.  (4)  Monteaq.         d*»  Loit,  I.  SI,  c.  18  e(  19. 
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and  without  hatred,  not  more  for  t)»e  system  than  for  the  man.  We  have  not 
dissimulatofl  the  action which  deserve  binme,  or  tnniishod  the  histro  of  those 
which  have  a  right  to  lulmirntion  :  if  thoro  result  therefrom,  that  he  apjuars  gilted 
witli  qualities,  and  opposed  vices,  we  have  left  to  our  readers  the  care  of  reconciling 
those  apparent  contradictions,  or  rather,  we  invite  them  to  acknowIed£;e  that  the 
consequence  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  Charles  who,  in  aome 
books,  is  found  quite  perfect,  could  not  be  the  Charles  of  ivality.  In  a  like  manner 
we  shall  leave  it  to  factSf  dui'ing  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Charles,  to  give 
the  just  measure  of  the  beneficent  or  disastrous  influence  of  his  government.  We 
shaU  not  wait  to  see,  from  the  following  generatioOi  whether  he  had  given  a  vital 
force  to  the  empire  he  founded ;  whether  ne  had  aecnred  the  liberty  of  the  Frankish 
citizens  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  Western  empire,  LouLs  whom  the  Latins  and  Italians 
named  the  IMous,  and  the  French  the  Meek,  was  thirty-six  years  of  ace  at  tiie  death 
of  his  father.  He  had  been  sixteen  years  married  to  Eriuengarda,  the  danghter 
of  IngliiranuK',  duku  of  ILisbaigne,  who  had  already  given  him  three  sons, 
Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  Charlemagne  liad  conferred  upon  his  son,  even  from 
his  infancy,  the  title  of  kiu^  of  Aiuutania,  and  Louis  was  oidy  three  years  old, 
in  781)  when  he  was  taken  m  a  cradle  to  the  people  whom  he  was  to  govern.'*  It 
bdioved  his  father*s  projects,  that  the  voung  j^rincc  should  betimes  attract  the 
regard  and  aflroeti'>n  ot  the  Aquitanians.  lie  therefore  took  carc  to  make  him  appear 
as  their  chieti  their  acUninistrator  and  protector,  a  long  time  before  ho  w  as  able  to  do 
any  thing  for  himself.  He  alone  is  mentioned,  he  shows  himself  alone  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  and  conncik,  whilst  his  counsellors,  or  rather  his  gnardians,  are  not 
even  known  to  us.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  responsibility  could  be  attached  to 
his  actions,  he  displayed  the  mihlness  of  his  disposition,  nis  love  of  justice,  his 
beneficence,  and  perhaps  lus  weakness.  He  had  shown  valor  in  the  war  against 
the  Gascons,  whose  lon^  resistance  may  be  compared  to  that  whidi  the  Saxons 
opposed  to  liis  fatlier.  lie  iiad  conducted  several  expeditions  against  tlie  ^foors, 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  El)rii;  he  had  also  been  called  to  second  his  hrother,  l\'j)in,  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  Charlemagne's  soldiers,  had  shown  himself 
worthy  of  his  rank,  and  of  their  confidence.  They  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour 
of  the  conquest  of  Barcelona ;  that  dty  had  been  taken  in  801,  after  two  years 
aie^.  When  the  besieged  appeared  reduced  by  hunger  to  the  last  extremities, 
they  called  to  tlie  army,  Louis,  tlien  twenty-three  \  erir^  of  age,  tliat  the  city  should 
surrender  to  him  :  it  held  out  six  weeks  longer,  and  during  this  iuterval  the  young 
kiiitr  distinguished  himself  several  times  by  his  bravery.^ 

However,  those  who  remarked  his  zeal  for  religion,  his  constant  occupation  with 
the  ecclttiastical  discipline,  already  said  that  he  was  fitter  for  the  eon\  ent  tlian  for 
the  throne,  and  Louis  himself  took  those  expression'^  for  tlio  highest  eulogy*  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  An  enthusiastic  piety,  a  superstitious  taith,  a  humihty 
whidi  prevented  hms,  on  all  occasions  from  modne  his  own  feelings  to  those  of 
a  priest,  made  liim  forget  earth  for  heaven.  He  thought  lie  could  not  make  a 
better  use  of  his  time  tnan  l»y  emjjloying  it  in  practices  of  devotion ;  of  his  riches, 
than  ornamenting  churches ;  of  his  lands,  than  founding  or  enriching  convents. 
Historians  have  preserved  a  long  list  of  holy  places  which  he  loaded  with  bene- 
&edoni^  in  Aquitania.  He  would  have  wished  not  to  contmt  himself  with  en- 
riduDg  the  rnonk^  but  to  di-ess  himself  in  their  clothes.  The  devotion  of  his 
great  uncle,  Carloman,  who  had  quitted  a  cro^^^l  for  the  frock  of  mount  Cassin, 
ajipcarcd  to  liim  to  be  an  example  w-orthy  of  following,  n?id  C'liarles  had  some 


(f))  Astron.  vita  Ludov.  Pii.  imp.  c.  4,  p.  89.  Scr.  Fnac  t.  6. 

(0)  Erm.  Nigel.  Cwin.  1. 1,  ^  18.  Aatran.  Ttta  Ludor.  FSt. «.  18»  p.  98. 
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trouble  in  prcreiitlii;,'  lilm  from  quitting  the  world  for  the  monastic  lifo.^  With 
this  disj>ot!ition,  Louis  ouiflit  to  liave  been  the  fhvouritf  of  the  priests.  In  fact,  we 
are  assured  that  two  saints,  Alcuin,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  and  St,  Paulin, 
patriaidi  of  Aquila,  enchanted  with  his  dcferanoe  and  obemenca  fiw  llie  dcrgy, 
both  predicted  of  him,  that  the  most  humble  of  ^e  aons  of  the  emperor  would 
alone  succeed  to  his  glory  and  power.* 

Nevertheless,  this  piety  of  Louis,  liowevcr  exalted  it  uiirrht  bo,  was  more 
enlightened  than  that  of  Da^bert,  or  of  the  other  kin^,  his  predecessors ;  for 
the  latter,  by  enriching  the  pnests,  flcemed  to  have  intended  to  procure  them  all 
the  enjoyments  of  the  age.  Louis,  on  the  contrary^  whilst  he  loaded  the  clergy 
witli  benefactions,  and  expressed  towards  them  an  almost  unlimited  res|>ect,  did 
not  lose  sight  of  tlie  project  he  had  of  reforming  their  luaiuiei-s.  He  had  removed 
the  prdates  from  the  armies,  he  had  made  them  renounce  tliose  pompous  dresses 
by  which  it  would  seem  they  were  desirous  of  excelling  the  pageantry  of  the 
courtiers.®  Louis  hnd  as  yet  had  occasion  to  manifest  only  honest  sentiments  and 
^nerous  (jn.ilities.  Alter  having  impoverished  himself  in  his  early  youth  by 
imjj^rudent  liberality,  ho  had  afterwards  adopted  order  in  his  affairs,  lie  had 
projected  nassing  the  winter  in  each  of  his  royal  houses,  Don^  on  the  confines  of 
Anjoa  ana  Poitou,  Casseneuil  in  genois,  Audiac  in  Saintonge,  and  Ebrcuil  in 
Anvcrgne.  He  found  thus  the  crops  collected  of  the  four  years,  which  sufliced  for 
bis  expences  aiul  those  of  his  court.  Tiiat  abundance  had  permitted  him  to  suppress 
the  duty  on  forage  (joderutn)f  which  his  fathei^s  soldiers  pitilessly  collected  irom 
the  inhabitants  <tt  the  countiy,  to  d^ray  thdr  espenoes  during  their  service  with 
the  king.  Thus  the  reputation  of  Louis's  virtues  extended  afar ;  the  excess  even 
of  his  devotion  rendered  him  dear  to  the  j^eoj^le  ;  and  wIicti,  on  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  lather,  he  set  off  fivm  Tovdouse  fur  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  journey  he 
conld  not  accomplish  in  less  than  thirty  days,  the  people  hastened  everywhere  to 
meet  him,  saluting  him  with  aodamations,  and  testifying  that  th^  expected  from 
liim  relief  of  the  sufferings  they  endured.*'' 

In  fact,  those  sufferings  were  extreme,  and  Louis  had  much  to  reform  to  make 
his  people  happy.  The  continual  wars  of  Charlemagne,  had  ruined  the  con- 
querors stall  more  than  the  conqnered.  The  ocmqueroi's  captains  alone  had  his 
^r ;  they  had  overwhelmed  with  an  intolerable  yoke,  both  their  |)easantr^  and 
neighbours :  the  freemen,  who  were  not  rich,  had  found  themselves  \nthout 
resources  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  powerful,  A  great  number  amon^j  them 
had  been  reduced  to  servitude  by  force  or  iruud ;  several  eveu  had  voluntarily 
resigned  themselves  to  it  to  aroid  greater  misfortunes;  for  the  condition  of  the 
isolated  citizen  was  so  deplorable,  that  it  was  modi  better  to  obey  a  man  capable 
of  protecting  the  weak,  than  only  to  belrmg  to  oneself.  Consequently,  the  class 
of  freemen  had  almost  disappeared  in  all  the  provinces  in  the  interior  of  France." 

Louis,  on  arriving  at  Aix4a-Chapelle,  occupied  himself  immediately  in  the 
reform  of  abuses.  Li  the  last  years  ot  his  life,  Cnarles  had  especially  governed  by 
the  ministry  of  two  brothers,  Adelard  and  Wala,  born  of  Bernard,  natural  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  who  had  both  shown  great  aptitude  i'ov  ljusiness,  wlio  both  em- 
braced a  monastic  life  witliout  renouncing  the  world,  and  who  were  one  after  the 
Other  abbots  of  Corbie ;  who,  in  fine,  are  both  ranked  by  the  church  in  the  number 
of  the  saints.  Adelard  was  then  on  a  mis^on  in  Italy.  Wala,  on  the  contrary, 
was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Louis  dreaded  some  machination  ar^ainst  him  hv  this 
ambitious  minister,  whom  lie  knew  to  be  devoted  to  liis  brother  Pepin,  km^  of 


(7)  AatroQ.  vita  Ludov.  Pii.  c.  19.  p.  95.  (8)  Erm.  NigeL  Cornieii.  L  1»  p.  24. 

(9)  AftlM.  e,  28,  n.  10 1 .  (10)  Erm.  Negd.  Oumcii.  1.  ft,  88. 

(11)  Bnn.  Ncfd.  Cuvk,  1. 2.  t.  180.  p.  99, 
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Italy,  and  to  the  son  whom  Pepin  }iad  left ;  but  Wala  advanced  of  his  own  accoid 
witn  the  ofhor  irmiidecs  to  moot  Louis,  find  took  the  oath  of  obedience.'''* 

The  ]>alaee  of  Charles  was  tlicn  iii  a  state  of  disorder;  which  attestcfl  the  iauno- 
raHty  ot  the  last  sovei'cign.  In  spite  of  h!s  lUness  and  weakness,  Charles  liked 
to  be  always  suiTOunded  oy  his  numerotis  mistresses.  lie  had  kept  them  with  him, 
in  the  house,  with  his  seven  daughters,  and  tlie  five  duuirlitors  of  his  son  Pepin. 
Lroul?,  whose  manners  were  no  less  severe,  than  tlux^e  of  the  last  emperor  were 
immoral,  panted  uo  indul^^encC)  even  to  those  wiio  had  nursed  his  father,  and 
Boftmed  hia  last  momefiits.  He  drove  sway  without  mercy  ficom  the  palace,  all  the 
women  of  whatever  rank,  whose  reputation  was  tainted,  and  only  reserved  in  the 
niitient  cotirt,  for  the  senice  of  Ermen£jnrJa,  his  wife,  those  whose  condnct  was 
above  suspicion.  Tlip  sisters  of  Louis  had  contributed  still  more  to  tlie  licentious- 
ness uf  the  com  t  ul  Aix-ia-Cliupeile.  They  were  handsome,  hved  without  restraint, 
with  their  nieces  and  the  numerous  concubines  of  their  &tlffir,  who  nev«r  would 
poinit  them  to  marry ;  and  they  had  had  adventures  which  they  did  not  even  think 
of  concealing  from  each  other.  It  was  by  a  military  execution,  committed  far 
from  tlie  eyes  of  the  so\  crLin;n,  and  even  before  his  arrival,  that  Louis  wished  to 
purge  that  palace  ;  forgettijit;  thus  the  respect  which  the  house  of  mourning  ought 
to  have  inspired  in  him,  where  a  great  man,  and  a  ^ther,  had  just  expirra.  All 
the  lovers  of  his  sisters  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  on  account  of  the 
enonnitii  of  such  an  attempt,  and  the  pride  which  it  revealed.  Several,  howe\'er,  on 
throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  obtainwl  their  pardon  ;  but  Audoin,  one  of  them, 
prefened  defending  himself,  and  he  j)eiished  after  having  killed  count  Gkumier. 
charged  to  arrest  him,  and  wounded  his  son.  Louis,  irritated  at  this  an  1  n  ity,  and 
bcinii  vmable  to  revengf^  himself  upon  the  guilty,  caused  to  he  plucked  out  the 
eyes  of  another  lover  oi  his  sister's,  named  Tullius,  to  whom  he  had  already  gi*anted 
pardon.  Several  others,  for  that  class  of  culprits  was  uuuierous,  were  sent  to 
prison,  or  exiled  to  different  places.'" 

However  harshly  Louis  treated  the  lovers  of  his  sistci-s,  still  he  did  not  lessen 
the  part  of  the  riches  wliich  Charles,  by  his  will,  had  granted  to  each  of  them, 
lie  divided,  conformably  to  that  will,  all  the  treasures  of  tlic  cni|K*ror,  and  all 
his  moveable  riches.  Cme-twelfth  only  was  to  be  shared  among  his  sisters  and 
nieces,  and  they  could  take  it  into  uie  convents,  whore  ^ey  retired.  Another 
twefth  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  servants  of  the  palace,  a  tliird  to  the  poor, 
whilst  nino-twetths  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  twenty-one  metropolitan 
churches  of  his  states ;  and  Louis  showed  himseli  so  scrupulous  in  the  execution 
of  his  last  will,  that  having  been  desirous  of  preserving,  in  memory  cif  his  &ther, 
at  least  a  flingle  silver  table,  whidb  seoned  formed  out  of  tluree  shields  united,  he 
bc^an  by  ptirchasing  it  of  tlie  treasure  of  a  church.'* 

Louis  then  convoked  for  the  1st  of  August,  tliu  public  pliud.s,  or  national  assem- 
bly, at  Aix-la-Chapelie.  We  have  not  the  capitulary  he  published,  but  we  know 
tlmt  he  reformed  several  abuses  of  the  preceding  aibnmiBtrati<m.  He  caused  at 
the  same  time  new  imperial  deputies,  or  missi  Dotninici,  to  tender  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces the  protection  he  offered  to  tlie  oppressed.  The  number  of  those  who  were 
de8|>oiled  of  tlieir  patrimony,  or  reductxl  to  servitude  by  the  iniquity  of  Charles's 
mintst^  counts,  or  lieutenants,  passed  all  bdief ;  they  were  all  admitted  to  prove 
their  wrongs  by  oral  testimony,  and  reinstated  in  tlieir  }>roperty.**  The  Saxons 
and  Frisians  had  been  deprived,  by  the  severe  policy  of  Charles,  of  the  right  of 
leaving  their  patrimonial  heritage  to  their  childxen.   Louis,  at  the  same  period, 

(12)  Astron.  vita  Lndov.  Pii.  c.  21.  p.  07. 

{V6)  Aliquo!^  stupri  unmanitate  ct  i>u|M!iiiite  [smiu,  reoa  m^ycstatiii  Aatron.  C.  21,  p.  06. 

(14)  Thcgaiii  de  gi'jst  Ludor.  Pii.  c.  8,  p.  76. 
t    (15)  TbcsKni  dc  Beat.  Lndov.  c  18,  p.  77.  Ann.  %uih.  p.  174,  t.  6^  Sor.  tnaa. 
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restored  to  them  the  advantages  which  all  tho  other  subjects  of  the  cmphre  enjoyed ; 
and  as  political  ^wer  and  property  are  inoessantlj  oonronnded,  in  a  conntry  where 
sefvitoae  b  eonrideied  as  a  consequence  of  amiciuture,  the  restitution  of  the  ri^ht 
of  succession,  was,  for  the  people  of  the  north,  the  first  step  towards  the  licrcdita^ 
ments  of  fiefs.  Louis  was  blamed  by  the  Franks  for  having  shown  that  indulgence 
to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons,  because  he  dcpnvcd  himself  of  the  dispell  of  tho 
beneBces  whicli  they  themaelTes  expected  to  obtain  ailcnvards  firom  his  liberality. 
But  the  moil  anil  had  noTeascn  to  repent  it;  his  people  from  that  period  always 
remained  faithful.'^ 

Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  had  repaired  to  the  comitias  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He 
"dins  acknowledged  he  owed  to  bis  nnde^  for  bis  kingdom,  the  same  obedience  he 
had  previously  promised  Charles,  his  grandfather.   Loni^  after  having  offin^ed  him 

1)resents,  sent  liim  to  Italy  with  tlie  like  honors  and  power.  At  the  ?nme  time 
le  char!ji'<l  Lothaire,  liis  eldest  son,  who  might  be  fifteen  years  of  ago,  v  ltli  tlic 
^venuiit'iit  of  BaMuria,  and  the  second,  Pepin,  with  that  of  Atjuitania  :  L/oiiis, 
3ie  thirdy  was  too  ^oung  to  allow  of  its  oeing  yet  time  to  give  him  an  appanage. 
The  Western  onpire,  with  three  subordinate  kings,  on  the  three  most  eacpoeed 
frontiers,  became,  constituted  as  it  had  been  during  the  greater  pait  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  Its  influence  over  the  neighbouring  people  was  also  tlie  same. 
The  weaker  jprinces,  had  put  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
who  sent  ih«ur  ambassadors  to  the  public  plaids.  Tlioso  of  GrimoakU  dulce  of 
Bcnevcnto,  prosenti'd  tlicmsclves  at  Aix-la-ChapcIlc  :  tliey  ackiio\\  ledge(l  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Franks;  hut  the  tribute  of  twenty-five  tiiousand  golden  solidi  which 
they  paid  Charles,  was  reduced  to  seven  thousand  by  Louis,  lleriold,  one  of  the 
pretenden  to  the  throne  of  D«imark,  after  ha%  ing  been  defeated  by  the  son  of 
Godfrul  in  a  great  battle,  where  his  brother  had  been  killed,  presented  himself  abo 
at  the  comitias  of  Aix-la-Chapello,  to  claim  the  protection  of  Louis,  which  was  pro- 
mised liim  ;  and  until  the  Fnuiks  could  march  to  his  sid,  Saxony  was  assigned  to 
him  for  a  residence^  The  kings,  and  the  Sclavonian  princes,  alhes  of  Charlemagne^ 
also  renewed  th^  alliance  with  his  son.  Finally,  the  ambassadors  of  Leo  the 
Armenian,  emperor  of  Greece,  confinned  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
empires,  and  they  returned  from  Aix4arChapelle  to  Constantinople  acccnnpanied 
by  the  ambassadors  of  Louis.'^ 

However,  the  very  activity  which  Louis  displayed  in  these  reforms  showed  his 
seoet  jealousy  at  the  ^oiy  with  which  his  iatlu  r  had  covered  himself.  His  minis- 
ters felt  it,  and  especially  the  sons  of  Bernard,  who  anticipated  the  stonn  which 
threatened  them.  Bernard,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  liad  Ictt.  tliree  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  provided,  bv  the  emperor,  their  cousin,  with  the  highest  dignities. 
AdSxard  was  mbot  of  Corbie ;  tibe  tnird  brother,  Bernard,  was  a  monk  in  the  same 
rich  convent;  Walawas  still  a  layman.  Gondrada,  one  of  tlie  daughters,  lived 
at  court ;  the  other,  Tlieodrada,  was  abbess  of  Soissons.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  Adelard,  who  had  immediately  retired  into  his  convent,  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  l)oirmoiltien%  Bernard  to  tibat  of  Lerins.  Wala,  obhged  to  make 
himself  a  monk,  and  separate  from  his  wife,  replaced  his  brother  at  Corbie :  Gon- 
drada was  driven  from  coniti  and  Louis  p«nmtted  Theodrada  alone  to  ranain  in 
peace  in  her  convent.'* 

The  weakness  of  the  empire  since  tho  death  of  Charlemagne,  would  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Lonis,  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  an  inattentive  obsorver. 


(16)  A!itroa.vitoIiiidor.e.84iPb98.   Chroa.  St.  DeDjr^  e.  S,  p.  188. 

(i  7)  Efciah.  AninL  p.  174.  AttniiL  vita  Lodov.  e.  84,  p.  98.  Mdariie.  t.  6,  p.  171.  Pi^  erit  ad  tm. 

i  26,  p.  180. 

(IB)  L'ngi  crit.  \  32,     482.   De  Couatnict.  novie  Corbitc.  Ihtchetne.  t.  2,  rcr.  Fnmc.   St.  Adalh.  abb. 
CM.  vita  €.  SO,  p.  i7T.  sor,  Kr.  Bonqmt, 
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Almost  all  Emope  seemed  to  receive  orders  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  emperor  had  passed  the  Eydcr  M-itli  an  army  composed  of  Saxons 
and  Abodrites,  to  re-<:stabHsh  Ileriold  on  the  throne  of  the  jL>anes :  it  iiud 
ravaged  Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  taken-owajr  hostages,  who  were  conducted  into 
Saxony.  On  its  approacli,  the  sons  of  Godfrid  had  retired  to  an  island*  and 
althouf!;h  they  had  under  their  on li  rs  a  fleet  of  two  liundred  shi))?,  and  a  strong 
army,  they  avoidcil  l)attli'.'^  Duriiii^  that  time,  I^ouis  had  hchl  the  great  phiids 
or  national  comitias  at  l*aderborn,  and  received  the  princes  and  the  deputies  of 
eastern  Slavonia,  1^0  came  to  swear  obedienoe  to  him,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of 
Caj^hari,  in  Sardinia,  who  brought  tiieir  presents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly 
of  Paderljom,  accusinf^  the  Emir  of  Cordova,  Aboulasi  al  Ilaccan  of  havinf^  \  i()la- 
ted  the  sworn  truce,  again  declared  war  against  him.  Finally,  the  same  assembly 
gave  audience  to  the  Latin  ambassadors  returned  from  Constantinople,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Armenian,  had  aoo^ted 
the  alhance  of  Louis.*® 

The  kiiif*  of  Italy,  Bernard,  had  assisted  at  the  comitias  of  Paderbom  ;  liis 
undo  watched  him  with  joalousy,  aware  that,  as  the  son  of  his  eldest  brother,  he 
could  pretend  to  rights  superior  to  his  own.  The  empress  Ermengarda,  added 
her  own  cupidity  to  that  mistrnst.  She  sou^t  a  |m!text  to  de^ve  him  of 
the  crown  of  Italy,  to  give  it  to  one  of  her  own  sons.  However  Bernard,  by 
the  promptness  of  his  obedience,  and  by  his  eagenicss  to  go  to  the  as<embly 
where  he  was  suuunoned,  disiuined  for  some  time  those  rancorous  sentiments. 
News,  wUch  Louis  received  from  Bome  Mote  the  assembly  of  Paderbom,  ^ve 
him  an  opportunity  of  putting  that  obedience  to  the  test.  The  Roman  DoUes  nad 
presen-ed  against  Lcolir.  a  strong  resentment,  from  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Paschal  and  Campulus  ;  they  had  contained  themselves  during  the  lite  of  Charles ; 
but  thinking,  that  at  his  death,  the  moment  for  vengeance  was  come,  they  rose 
anin.  Leo  caused  them  to  be  apprehended,  and  he  sent  to  the  scaifold  all  those 
wno  were  competed  of  plotting  against  him.  The  emperor  showed  himself  jealous 
at  the  judiciary  authority  usui-ped  by  the  pope,  and  he  ordered  Bernard  to  repair 
immediately  to  Home  to  investigate  that  a^air.  The  report  which  Bernard  sent 
the  emperor  by  count  Gerold  was  not  &vourable  to  the  pontiff;  but  the  latter 
succeeded  in  justifying  himself  by  his  own  deputies.  However,  he  was  shortly  after 
seized  witli  an  illness  serious  enough  to  make  him  despair  of  his  hfe.  Sedition 
imnietiiately  broke  out  afresh  in  Rome  ;  tliose  whose  proj)erty  the  })ope  had  confis- 
cated, retook  it  by  main  force ;  they  burned  the  houses  w  liicli  he  had  built  all  over 
the  usurped  pronertv ;  and  Bernard  had  much  tnmUe  to  re-establish  order  with 
the  soldiers  of  tne  aidm  of  S{K)Ieto ;  after  which  he  submitted  every  thk^  to  Ae 
decision  of  the  emperor,  with  the  deference  of  a  simple  governor  of  a  provincel** 

But  Leo  111,  whose  yoke  contemporaries  wished  in  vain  to  shake  off,  whilst  lat- 
ter ages  have  made  a  saint  of  him,  died  the  11th  of  Jane,  816;  and  after  an 
interregnum  of  only  ten  days,  the  clergy,  and  the  Roman  people,  appointed 
Stephen  IV.  as  his  successor,  without  consulting  Louis  their  sovereign,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  consent.  Stephen,  wlio  felt  that  In's  election  was  precipitate  and 
irregular,  immediately  sent  a  legation  to  the  emperor  to  excuse  himseltj  and  ask 
his  approbation.  He  engaged  the  Bomans  to  take  to  that  monarch  a  new  oath  of 
fidehty ;  Aen,  before  the  expiration  of  two  months,  he  himself  went  to  fVance  to 
disarm  the  resentment  which  he  thought  still  to  find  in  the  sovereign,  whose 
ri^ht  he  had  not  respected.  He  knew  not  Louis  the  McK'k,  or  his  respect  for  the 
pnests,  and  his  humility  before  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.    The  emperor 


(m  ^ita  Udw.  FSi  A  Ailmon.  e.  25.  p.  98.  (20)  AuiL  iiiii.  815, 9. 176. 

(SI)  ViiiiL  AiiD.  p.  17ft. 
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went  to  Reims  to  meet  the  pope ;  lar  Hcom  contesting  liis  election,  it  was  him  be 
asked  to  aanction  his  own  rijpts.  At  tlieir  meeting,  a  mile  fiom  Beims,  Lonis 
hasteoed  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  prostrated  himself  three  times  at  fiill  Icnrrth 
on  the  groTintl,  exclaiming :  "  Rlosscd  is  ]\n  that  cotncth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;" 
and  it  wa^  nut  until  after  the  thinl  time  he  daml  rise  to  ombrace  pope  Stephen. 
After  having  passed  the  two  foUowing  days  in  festivity,  the  ibui  th,  which  was  a 
sondaj^  was  cdob«i  by  Stmhen  to  place  a  golden  crown  upon  tbe  bead  of  Uie  em- 
peror, and  one  u}>on  that  of  the  empress,  ana  administer  to  tliem  the  sacred  unction; 
leaving  it  thus  to  he  understood  tliat  it  was  neitlier  hereditary  rifjht  or  tlie  vows  of 
the  army  and  Ppopl^>  hut  solely  the  choice  of  the  cluef  of  the  Church  that  made 
an  emperar.  The  oouit  <£  Borne  took  care  wA  to  aDovr  the  escape  of  dispoaitious 
so  fihvomrable :  the  diargv  never  failed  advancin^r  upon  thcmwbo  retrograded^  and 
OCCup^'inir  even'  place  which  was  left  free  before  tlieni.^- 

The  [io])e  was  dcjuirted  two  or  three  montlis,  when  Louis  assembled  tbe  national 
euuiitias  at  Aix-Ia-C liapelle.  But  in  that  ^[reat  asseuibiy  of  tlie  Fraukish  people* 
they  only  occupied  themselves  with  reforming  the  regcuation  <^  the  canons  and 
canooeases,  and  hrinj^  back  flie  monks  to  the  obscrvauc.cs  of  St.  Benedict.  Those 
minute  objects  to  which  tlic  sovereipi  of  half  Europe  devoted  his  lucubrationj;, 
were  afterwards  changtjd  iuto  laws,  and  inserted  in  tl»e  capitularies.^  However, 
the  glory  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  opinion  which  had  been  conceived  of  his  power, 
1^1  defended  his  son.  The  Sorabes  bad  wished  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  they  were 
brought  back  to  obedience  by  the  Saxons  and  Eastern  Franks.  Louis  had  dismissed 
the  duke  of  the  Gascons;  that  jM?ople  took  up  arms  in  his  defence,  but  they 
were  punished  b^  two  successive  expeditions  of  the  Aquitauians.  The  emir  al 
Momnenlm,  or  kmg  of  Cordova,  sent  an  embassy  to  Loais  to  re-establish  peace 
between  the  two  states.  Those  ambassadors  did  not  arrive  at  Comncigne,  where 
Louis  tlien  was,  until  the  following  year.  It  wa??  also  In  817,  lie  received  a 
legation  from  Leo  V.  or  tlie  Armenian,  to  regulate  the  frontiers  in  the  middle  of 
Diduiutia ;  for  that  province  was  divided  iuto  two  empires,  and  the  Franks  bordered 
upon  tbe  Greeks  not  far  from  Zara.**  It  required  some  time  before  strangers  knew 
into  whose  hands  this  still  powerful  sceptre  had  fallen* 

Tn  his  interior  Mdminlstration.  Louis  the  Meek  always  endeavoured  to  come  to 
the  asiiistaiicc  ot  the  op^iressed ;  but  the  very  remedies  he  brought  to  their  sufferings 
indicated  the  multiphcity  of  abuses.  From  the  time  liis  father  and  himself  had 
oonquered  over  the  Moors,  the  Marche  of  Spain,  or  the  provinces  situated  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  there  arrived  from  Moorish  Spain,  tliousands  of 
fiigitive  Christians,  who  came  to  ask  the  concession  of  the  deserts  recently  con* 
quered|  to  cultivate  them.  A  few  diplomas  had  been  granted  in  their  favor  by 
Charles  and  Louis ;  they  had  been  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  the 
Franks,  had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  margtduesj  or  governors  of  the 
MareJie ;  they  had,  in  fine,  distrihnted  to  them  desert  lands,  whicli  tliey  had 
cleared.  But  the  courtiers  had  .soon  alone  taken  possession  of  the  fruits  of  this 
common  labor.  Some  had  obtained  from  the  king  new  concessions  of  those 
very  lands,  abieady  become  the  property  of  thdr  cnltivatorB ;  others  bad  taken 
pc^session  of  them  by  main  force  others,  after  having  compelled  the  peasants  to 
acknowledge  themselves  their  v.assals,  pnwiisin^  tlnnn  at  that  price  their  protection, 
either  took  away  from  them  their  hentages,  or  forcetl  them  to  redeem  themselves 
by  enormous  contributions.  Louis  granted  to  the  unfortunate  refugees  of  the 
Marches,  o|)}>res8ed  by  the  Lords,  as  the  peasants  were  througfaont  France,  an 

(22)  Erm.  Nigtl.  Urra.  1.  2,  v.  190,  p.  29.   Thegani  de  gesl.  Ludor.  Pii.  c  16,  17,  18,  p.  77.  Aitron. 
vita  Ludov.  a  2C,  p.  99.   Moissiac.  p.  171.   Amu  I^h.  p.  175.   Chroo.  8u.  ]».  818. 

(23)  Baron.  Annal.  817,  p.  651.         ait.  ad  lan.  816,  f     p.  488. 

(24)  Tbegtni  de  gcrt.  Lodor.  ft.  14  ct  16,  p.  77.  Agln».  e.  M  «t  87,  p.  98.  I^b.  Ann.  p.  174-176. 
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edict  which  acknowledged  and  oonfinned  their  rights:  he  required  that  sftven  copies 
of  that  edict  should  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  seven  largest  dties  of  the 

province,  in  order  that  the  oppressed  might  lie  able  to  liave  recourse  to  it.  The 
etlict  was  in  tact  deposited ;  but  that  dead  letter  was  without  tbrce  against  thu 
intrigues  and  violence  of  the  great,  and  the  peasants^  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the 
laws,  continued  to  be  despoiled.*^ 

A  ft'w  moiitlis  after  his  rctnm  from  France,  pope  Stephen  TV.  died,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  817.  On  the  next  day,  the  Romans  gave  hiui  as  a  successor| 
Paschal  I.  without  asking  previously  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  i'aschal  con- 
tented himself  bjr  writnig  an  apologetic  letter  of  his  conduct  and  that  of  the 
Komans,  which  Louis  dU  not  <K)ntest.  Thus  did  he  contribute  to  raise  over  his 
head  a  power  wliich  was  previously  dependent  iipon  luni|  and  from  the  sovereign 
of  the  j)<)pc,  he  was  preparing  to  become  his  subject.^ 

At  the  same  time  Louis,  ovcnvhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  empire,  seemed 
desirous  of  dividing  it  with  his  children.  Having  assembled  the  national  comitia 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  summer  of  817,  he  asked  the  people  to  consent  to  his 
associating  hU  eldest  son  to  the  empire,  as  his  father  had  assot  iated  l)imsf«lf ;  and 
after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Franks,  he  proclaimed,  on  one  ot  tiie  last 
days  flf  July»  Lothure*  as  emperor.  On  that  occasion,  he  altered  tiie  provisions 
he  had  previously  made  between  his  sons;  he  took  from  the  eldest,  Bavaria,  to 
givi'  it  to  the  third,  Louis,  to  whom  he  gave,  as  well  as  to  Pepin,  the  title  of  kln<j^.-" 

These  two  new  kinij;s  of  Aquitania  and  J^avaria,  saw  with  regret  the  imperial 
autliority  bestowed  upon  their  eldest  brother.  They  had  already  seen,  under 
Charlemagne,  that  the  sons  of  emperors  decorated  with  the  title  of  kings,  were 
only  governors  of  provinces,  and  they  felt  that  their  crown  neither  secured  their 
power  or  tlieir  independence.  l?ut  Bernard,  kin>T  of  Italy,  their  cousin,  felt  justly, 
stiii  more  discoiitentetl.  He  liad  acknowledged  his  uncle  as  chief  of  the  Cai'lo- 
vingian  family,  although  the  youngest  mn  of  Charlemagne.  But  if  that  uncle 
happened  to  die,  the  same  pre-eminence,  the  same  title  of  emperor,  seemed  to 
belong  to  himself,  eitlier  as  being  the  eldest  of  his  cousins,  or  as  the  son  of  an 
elder  brother  of  their  father.  A  great  number  of  lords  and  bishops  of  France  and 
Italy,  already  discontented  with  Louis  and  his  sons,  offered  to  substantiate  the 
rights  of  Bernard,  and  advised  him  to  assemble  troops.  Already  they  had 
announced  to  Louis  that  he  occupied  all  the  passages  of  the  Alps  which  lead  to 
Italy.  On  his  side,  the  emperor  calling  to  him  all  his  soldiers  from  France  and 
Germany,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Chalons.  But  lli'rment^anla,  his  wife,  who 
coveted  the  heritage  of  Bemaid,  thought  it  would  bo  easier  to  lose  him  by  fakso 
oaths  than  by  arms.  She  cffered  the  king  of  Italy  her  mediation.  Seme  FVankish 
kttightSy  sent  hy  her,  guaranteed  upon  wear  &ith|  his  safety,  if  he  would  repair  to 
the  emperor.'^^  Bernard,  whose  army  was  already  weakened  by  nnmorons  de<?er- 
tions,  repaired  in  fact,  voluntarily  to  Chalons-sur-oaone,  belbix;  a  di\)p  of  blood  had 
beoi  shed  for  his  quarrel.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis,  confessed  his 
fault)  and  asked  pardon  for  it.  All  his  partisans,  imitating  his  example,  also  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  themseh  es  to  the  judgment  of  the  Franks,  or 
rather  of  the  court,  which  in  every  cause  of  state  crime  hml  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  judges,    A  great  example  of  clemency  was  expected  in  favor  of  the 

(25)  Ikron.  Ann.  n(1  nnn.  815,  p.  fil8.    Papi  trit.  f  5  rt  fl,  p.  483, 

(26)  Baron.  Aun.  bl7.  p.  650.    Papi  crit.  ^  1  ct  L>,  p.  V.m. 

(A)  The  accond  race  soaght  to  appropriate  to  itaclf  tiic  names  of  the  first,  whcnoetlw  CUovia  onil  the  Clo- 
ilMirai:  bnt  tke  Oemuut  kngoaae  begiQ  to  kte  in  Gtul  it«  hanhnea,  ind  to  ntnacb,  uhok  other  Uiiqga»  the 
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guilty  who  had  sabmitted  of  ihemMlvie^  md  who  had  renoiineed  making  use  ot 

lights  at  least  plausible.    The  nrooeedingSi  on  the  oontran',  were  followed  up  with 

recloubled  rigor;  tliey  forced  the  accu5;cd  to  denouivo  nil  tlioir  nccomplices,  to 
produce  unreservedlj  all  their  correspondence  \  after  wliich  all  the  l)isliops  and 
priests  engaged  in  the  consj>iracT,  wore  degraded  and  shut  up  in  diiierent  con- 
vents. Bernard,  king  of  Italj,  Keginhaid,  oonnt  of  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  otlier  laymen,  were  oondenined  to  death.  Louia*  on  returning  to  Aix-la- 
Chapello,  pretended,  it  is  true,  to  panlon  them  by  commuting  their  sentence.  ITc 
ordered  that  it  should  be  confined  to  plucking  out  their  eyes ;  but  Ilcrmengai'da, 
who  did  not  wibh  that  Bernard  should  survive,  took  cure  to  have  that  punishment 
executed  by  Bertmond»  count  of  Lyons,  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  that  Bernard 
and  Reginnard  both  died  three  days  after.  The  others  were  spazed,  and  ended 
their  lives  in  exile  or  in  prison.'' 

If  Hermenganla  intentionally  caused  the  death  of  Bernard,  as  a  contemporar}-, 
a  Lombard,  accuses  her  in  his  chronicle,  she  did  not  Kve  long  enough  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  tliat  act  of  barbarity.  Louis,  provoked  hy  some  uivasions  of  the  Bretons, 
had  asscnihled  Ids  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Armoric.i,  to  <^ubdue  those  people, 
always  eager  tor  pillage,  and  always  irnjiatient  of  the  yoke.  Ho  left  Hermengarda 
ill  at  Augers,  whUst  he  subdued  Brittany,  and  iield  an  assembly  of  the  states  at 
Yannes ;  on  his  return,  he  ftxmd  her  d>-ing.  She  expired  the  3rd  <^  October, 
818.~  The  projects  of  the  revolt  of  BcmaTd  had  inspired  in  Louis  mistrust 
against  all  his  relatives.  Althougli  his  tlirec  younger  brothers,  bastards  of  Charle- 
magne, were  in  no^vise  accusetl  of  liavin<j  taken  a  part  in  it,  ho  caused  tiiem  to 
receive  the  ecclesiastical  tonsur^  and  siiut  them  up  in  convents.  Later,  in  823, 
he  gave  Dro^n  the  bishopric  <^  Meta,  and  to  Hngues  several  abhies ;  it  ^  ]h  ars 
that  Thierri  died  before  he  entoed  into  favor  with  his  brother.'* 

After  the  dcatli  of  Hermengarda,  Louis  hesitated  again  whether  ho  should  not 
leave  the  world  tu  shut  himself  up  in  a  convent.  But  the  monks  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  aiul  wliom  he  consulted  upon  all  the  affau^  of  state,  well  felt  that 
they  would  never  have  so  fiivorabk  a  monarch.  They  therefore  exhorted  him  to 
keep  the  reins  of  government,  and,  to  awaken  in  him  d^irea  more  worldly,  they 
advised  him  to  call  to  his  court  all  the  daughters  of  the  grandees  of  his  st;if'"<, 
to  chose  among  them  a  new  companion.  Tiie  beau^  of  Judith,  daughter  of  count 
Guelfo,  of  Bavaria,  determined  the  emperor  to  preler  h^.  He  married  her  at  the 
comnieiiceraent  of  the  year  819.'' 

Whilst  the  court  of  Louis,  agitated  by  petty  and  base  intrigues,  began  to  assume 
a  character  of  weakness  and  degrad-ition,  the  empire  of  the  Franks  continued  to 
extend,  and  the  lieutenants,  who  commanded  on  the  frontiers,  gained  every  year 
ireah  victories.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  attach  mnch  interest  ^ereto^  because  the 
empire  heiag  confined  by  barbarous  people,  whose  residence  was  uncertain,  and 
whose  names  were  after  a  short  time  abandoned  for  others,  the  gwgraphy  of  these 
new  conquests  is  exceedingly  confused.  In  818,  Sicon,  successor  to  Grimoald 
Storeaaits,  did  homage  to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Benevento.  The  emperor 
received  his  deputies  and  presents  at  Heristal,  where  he  had  established  himself  to 
pass  tlie  winter.  At  &e  same  place  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  Slaomir,  lung  of 
the  Abodrites,  who  appeared  shaken  in  his  alliance  with  tlie  Franks,  but  wlio  still 
sought  to  avoid  hostilities  ;  and  tliose  of  Borna,  duke  of  Dahnatia,  ol>eyed  by  two 
bckvomoii  people,  llie  Goduscans  and  Timotians,  who  had  shaken  oflF  the  yoke  of 

«  (29)  Nitlisn!;  WM.l  1,  p.  67.  Thcgwoi,  «.  2S»  S8.  p.  79.  Attron.  &  S9  «t  sa,  p.  101.  ^nb.  Aonal. 
p.  177.   ChroD.  Urn.  p.  219. 

(SO)  EgioL  Anbd.  p.  178.  (31)  Thcgaui  de  gcst.  Liulov.  c.  21,  p.  7'.). 

■f        'i    (62)  Afltran.  c  82,  p.  )^  Miliiardi.  1. 1,  &  2,  p.  67.  'llwgMi,  o.  26,  p.  79.   Egioh.  Ana.  61 9»  p.  176. 
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tho  Bulcrarians,  to  jnit  tliemselvos  uiiflcr  the  [irotertion  of  the  Wcsteni  cnii»ire  ; 
finally^  those  of  Liudwit,  duke  of  Lower  Pannonia,  who  to  avoid  war,  or  perhaps  to 
excuse  the  leb^on  he  meditated,  caused  his  complaints  to  he  made  against  count 
Sadolo,  prefect  of  the  Man  lir  of  Friouli.^ 

At  tliL-  mmmoncemcnt  of  the  followin<»;  yoar,  tlio  Snxons  and  eastern  Franks 
liaWnpf  crossed  tho  Kibe,  made  prisoner  Slaoniir,  kin^  of  the  Abodrites,  and  con- 
ducted hini  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle  to  be  tried.  The  chiefs  of  his  people  "ave  their 
testimony  against  him ;  he  was  condemned  to  exile  hy  the  comitias  of  tne  Franks, 
and  his  fiin^dom  was  given  to  Leadra^  son  of  Tin-asco.  Tlie  same  comitias  pro- 
nonncod  n  similar  sentence  n£rnin<!t  Lupus  Ceiituli,  duke  of  the  Gasroiis,  wlio  had 
also  been  vanquishe*!  by  tlic  countij  of  Toidouse  and  Auvergne ;  wliilst  Louis  sent 
to  another  assembly,  held  later,  in  the  motitli  of  July,  at  Ingellieim,  to  sentence 
Liudwit,  duke  of  Fonnonia.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  over  the  lieutenants 
of  the  emperor  sent  to  attack  him.  He  still  offered  peace,  however,  but  on  condi- 
tions which  were  thought  too  honorable  tor  him  ;  the  Franks  would  not  therefore 
accept  of  tiiem,  and  war  was  kindled  on  all  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Dalmatia  was  ravaged  several  times ;  the  two  Sdavonian  people  called  the  Godns- 
cans  and  Timotians,  wlio  had  quitted  the  Bulgarians  for  the  Franks,  retunuMl  to 
the  alliance  of  tlie  Bu1<^':)naiis;  and  the  campaign  finished  after  much  Uoodshed^ 
without  decided  advantuf^e  on  either  side.^* 

The  following  ^ear,  the  war  was  pursued  with  visor  agmnst  Liudwit,  duke  of 
Pannonia.  Louis  gave  orders  to  attack  him  with  three  armies,  one  from  Friouli^ 
another  from  Carinthia,  and  the  tliird  fronr  Bavaria.  They  were  stopped  some 
time  at  the  passage  of  the  Drave,  luit  the  duke  of  Pannonia  dared  not  hold  the 
campaign  against  them.  All  lii^  imtry  was  ravaged,  and  several  cantons  of 
Camiola  and  Carinthia,  which  had  taken  a  part  m  his  rebellion,  ranked  themselves 
agun  und^  the  anthori^  of  the  Franks ;  the  latter,  it  is  tme,  suflfered  as  much 
from  the  bad  season  and  sickness,  as  they  suffered  little  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  war  was  no  hotter  terminated  than  in  the  preceding  year.  At  the  same 
time  war  ro-comraenced  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  whilst  upon 
those  of  Denmark,  Heriolt,  the  protected  of  the  emperor,  was  pennitted  by  the 
sons  of  Godfrid  to  divide  the  kingdom.  But  whilst  the  power  or  the  Franks  was 
still  entire,  and  none  of  those  petty  wars  seemed  worthy  of  troubling  general 
trancpiihtv,  thirteen  Norman  ships,  sailed  in  ><20,  from  the  coasts  of  Seandinavin, 
threatened  the  coasts  of  Flanders,  presented  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  finally  ravaged  some  districts  of  Aquitania.  The  measures  of  defence  wers  so 
hadljr  taken  in  all  the  empire  of  Louis,  that  this  handfiil  of  adventui*ers,  which 
scarcely  amounted  to  eiiiht  or  nine  hundred  men,  q>read  terror  ov^  three  hundred 
leagues  of  coast,  and  retired  loaded  with  booty 

The  sons  of  Louis,  had  not  viewed  without  uneasiness,  the  marriage  of  their 
faUier  with  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  by  whom  he  mif^t  have  another  family; 
they  feared  that  the  division  of  his.  monarchy,  which  they  had  obtained  from  him, 
would  be  altered  by  that  event.  But  three  years  had  alreadv  r  ln[  sed  without 
Judith's  giving  a  son  to  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  not  hoping,  undoulttedly,  to  see 
his  family  augment,  granted,  in  820,  to  his  eldest  son  Lothaire,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  had  not  entered  into  the  preceding  division,  made  in  the  life-time  of 
Bernard.  The  following  year,  at  the  comitias  of  Nimwegen,  held  on  tlie  1st  of 
May,  821,  that  division  of  the  empire  was  confirnie<l.  Two  palaces  in  Norgan, 
Lustraof,  and  Ingoldstat,  iiad  been  assigned  to  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria ;  the  district 
of  Toulouie^  a  coimty  in  Septiuiauia,  and  three  in  Burgundy,  had  beea  aUotted  to 


(SS)  Egfaih,  Ann.  |>  17H.  (3S)  Ibia.  p.  179. 
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Fepin,  king  of  Aqiiitania;  all  the  rest  of  Gaul,  Gemiiuiy,  iimi  Italy,  had  fallen  in 
the  division  of  Lothaire,  \nth  the  title  of  emperor.  All  the  grandees  of  the 
BVonldsh  empire  who  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  Nimwogen,  booiia  thenuelves  bY 
oath  to  maintain  that  division.  The  same  year,  Louis  caused  his  son  XxftllMre  U> 
marry,  at  the  comitias  of  Thionvillo,  Ilennengarda,  daughter  of  coimt  ITiigon,  who 
attcrvv  ards  had,  it  b  said|  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  mind  of  his  son-in-law,  by 
making  him  participate  in  berreMntment  or  ambitious  projects.  The  marriage  of 
Lothair^  was,  for  Louis^  an  opportunity  to  grant  a  p:ir«luii  tu  nil  those  who 
hiul  hi'cn  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Bernard:  he  rocnllcd  thoin  all  from  exile, 
and  restored  to  them  their  projjerty;  Adelliard  returned  to  his  convent  af 
Corbie,  with  his  brother  Bernard  j  the  bishops  recovered  the  administration  of 
their  chnrdies.** 

No  king  of  the  Franks  appears  to  bare  more  constantly  than  Louis  the  ^feek, 
called  the  nation  to  delilierate  with  him  on  all  pubhc  aflairs.  It  is  true,  that  those 
state  as.'ieinbiies,  indicated  moro  commonly  by  tlio  historians  of  the  times,  under 
the  name  of  conventus  generaUs^  were  scarcely  composed  of  any  others,  than  gieat 
lay  fords  and  eoclenastics ;  the  hitter  caused  uiemselves  to  be  only  accompanied  by 
th^  leudes  or  vassals ;  Imt  it  was  much  more  to  augment  their  own  credit^  than 
to  admit  them  to  deliberate.  Louis  assembled  the  states  at  least  twice  every  year, 
oftcnest  in  the  montlis  ot  May  and  October,  and  almost  always  in  a  different 
place.  Perhaps  one  of  his  motives  fiw  thtn  ahemating  between  bis  royal  dties, 
was  to  accumulate  in  the  interval,  the  crops  of  several  years,  to  be  aftenvartla  able 
t'j  entertain  tlie  lords  and  their  retinue  witn  barbarous  hospitality.  On  their  part, 
the  lords  always  arrived  at  the  states  loaded  with  ]^rosents,  whicli  they  intended 
for  the  sovereign.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis,  those  assemblies  were  much  less 
fiequently  convoked  in  Gaul,  than  they  had  been  nndor  that  of  Charlemagne. 

Louis,  much  more  occupied  in  regufatinf;  his  conscience,  than  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  family  or  his  kingdoms,  looked  upon  those  public  assemblies  as  places 
of  j)enance,  wliere  he  could,  by  humhling  iiimself  before  all  tlie  people,  obtain 
absolution  of  his  sins.  h\  that  which  he  convoked  at  Attigny-sur-i  -Aisne,  in  the 
month  of  August  822,  he  declared  himself  to  have  sinned  against  his  nephew, 
Bernard,  by  allowing  him  to  be  treated  ^' itli  such  excessive  cruelty;  to  have 
ffinned  against  Adelhard  and  Wala,  the  saints  and  bishops,  whom  he  had  exiled 
for  having  taken  a  part  in  that  conspiracy ;  and  to  have  sinned  against  liis  three 
Youn^  brothers,  whom  he  had  forced  to  take  rdig^os  ordm.  lS»  asked  pardon 
ftr  his  nns  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  people,  of  Adelhard  and  Wala,  who  were 
present ;  of  his  brothers,  to  whom  ho  granted  ns  an  indemnity,  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities :  he  distributed  abundant  alms  to  the  religions,  recoimnending  himself  to 
their  prayers ;  he  undertook  the  task  of  imitating  the  public  penance  which  bt. 
Ambrose  had  imposed  upon  the  great  Theodosius,  after  the  massacre  of  Thessalo- 
nica.  We  find  at  first,  something  touching  in  that  profound  sentiment  of  remorse 
whicli  TTvmifested  itself,  after  f)>ur  year?:,  bi>forc  a  whole  people  ;  in  that  voluntary 
hmniiiution  of  him  whom  no  tribunal  could  reach.  Hut,  whilst  the  remorse  of  a 
lugh-minded  man,  oflers  us  a  noble  triumph  of  conscience  over  pride,  the  penitance 
of  a  feeble  man  is  stained  with  his  weakness;  in  recalling  his  preceding  fault,  he 
aeema  to  fecesee  that  »  second  may  follow  it  closely.  The  one  accuses  himself^ 
because  he  can  no  longer  find  peace  in  his  heart ;  the  other,  because  ho  cannot 
obtain  absolution  at  the  confessional ;  the  tbrnier  thinks  of  the  unfoitunatcs  be  has 
made,  of  the  reparation  he!  can  still  offer ;  the  latter  only  thinks  of  himself,  or 
the  devils  by  whom  he  is  threatened  ;  his  penance  is  a  personal  calculation  j  he  is 
desirous  of  joining  the  hope  of  the  bigot  to  the  profit  of  crime.   When  Louis  was 


(8«)  Aatroa.  c  34,  p.  103.    Egiuh.  Aon.  821,  p.  180.    Pngi  crit.  ♦  1—6,  p.  501. 
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Been  to  humble  himsdf  at  Attigny,  befure  the  prieBto,  it  was  judged  that  it  was 

not  his  ffrlcf  that  waf?  profound,  nut  his  honor  was  very  rkar  to  nim,  and  the  nation 
began  to  entertain  for  lum  the  contempt  of  which  he  had  acknowledged  himself 
worthy," 

In  the  states  of  Attigny^  Louis,  in  concert  with  ihe  grandees,  occnined  bimself 

with  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church  ;  the  capitoLunes  published  in  tliat  assembly 
are  lost.  But  all  the  legislation  of  Louis  bclonfrs  much  more  to  oorl  siastical  than 
to  civil  lii.storr ;  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  he  took  aliriost  solely  the  counsel  Of 
priests  :  thus,  in  a  capitulary  published  the  bunie  year  at  IVeves,  against  those  who 
should  strike  or  iUnise  priests^  the  pains  inflicted  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  to 
whicli  were  exposed  to  uc  same  excesses  committed  against  the  most  powerful  lord.** 
But  a  short  time  previonsly  tl<o)»'  had  been  published,  with  the  same  intention  of 
augmenting  the  ecclesiastical  uiiumnities,  the  capitulary  which  founded  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church,  by  bestowing  on  the  clergy  and  people  of  each  diooesey 
the  nomination  of  their  bishops,  without  having  recourse  eitner  to  the  secular 
power,  or  to  the  nope.  This  was,  it  is  true,  the  antient  custom  of  the  clmreli  ;  lint 
in  a  time  when  the  grandees  were  so  powerful,  and  the  peo|)lo  so  enslaved,  the 
nobleman  who  had  made  himself  theprotector  of  the  church  almost  always  placed  his 
own  creatures  on  the  episcopal  see."  After  having  prorogued  the  states  or  Attigny, 
Louis  sent  his  son  Lothaire  into  Italy,  gi\'ing  him  as  counsellor  the  monk  Wala^ 
who  had  already  been  that  of  Bernard;  ana  sent  Pupin  into  Aquitania,  after 
bavintr  eaused  him  to  marry  Ingeltrnda,  daughter  ol'  Theodebei't,  count  of  Madrid.^ 
Tiic  i  ranks  continued,  however,  to  dictate  laws  to  the  neighbouring  people,  and 
sometimes  to  wage  war  against  than ;  hut  their  historians  uiemselves  seemed  to 
feel  that  those  petty  wars  did  not  constitute  the  national  history,  and  th^  oofy 
indicate  them  summarily.  Boma,  duke  of  Dalmntm  nnd  Libumia,  had  died  in  821. 
.At  the  request  of  his  su^cts,  the  emperor  consented  to  appoint  as  liis  successor, 
his  nephew,  Ladislas.  Uis  neighbom*,  Liudwit,  duke  ot  Pannonia,  persisted  in 
his  rebellion.  The  Frankinh  oonnts  again  ravaged  his  countiy,  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  but  witliout  the  power  of  overtaking,  and  giving  him  battle.  To 
avoid  their  attacks,  he  retired,  during  the  campaign  of  822,  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Sorabcs ;  he  there  abused  the  hospitality  whicn  had  been  given  him  b^  a  duke  of 
that  nation,  hj  assassinating  him,  and  usurping  his  states.  After  havmg  obtained 
that  accession  of  jK)wer,  he  endeavoured  again  to  make  peace  with  Louis ;  but 
before  being  able  to  snrcet'd,  he  was  himself  assassinated  in  823,  on  his  entry  into 
Dalmatia.  The  kings  of  the  Wik^es  and  Abodrites,  a  Sclavonian  people,  situated 
between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  also  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Pranks,  and  they  were 
seen  arriving  one  after  the  Other  at  the  oomitias  of  the  emperor.  The  king  of  the 
Wilses,  Liuoa,  having  been  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Abodrites,  nis  two 
sons  repaired  in  823,  to  tlie  eomitias  of  Frankfort,  and  Louis  granted  the  crown 
to  the  youngest,  whom  \m  subjects  looked  ujjon  as  more  vahant  than  his  elder 
iHNither.  The  same  year,  Ceadrag,  king  of  the  Abodrites,  presented  liimself  to 
the  emperor,  at  Comneigne,  and  ezcosed  nimself  fer  not  having  sooner  obeyed  his 
orders.  In  Denmark,  Heriolt,  protected  by  the  Franks,  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  by  tlie  sons  of  Gotfrid,  and  he  took  care  to  maintain  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  Louis.  In  iine,  at  the  comitias  of  Prankibrt  of  822,  appeared  at  the 
same  time  the  depnttes  of  the  Abodrites,  the  Sorabes,  the  "Wilses,  vbB  Bohemians, 
the  Moravian^  tee  Prechiitzians,  the  Avars  of  Pannonia,  and  the  Danes.**  Bnt 
it  wa.s  with  more  a^toiu^lini'  Tit,  that  they  saw  in  824,  the  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapellc 

(87)  Astron.  c.  35,  p.  104.    EgioL  Ava.  p.  181.        (38)  Capitulnre  Trihuricnsc,  p  Q2:>.    Iii,!u2.  t.  1. 
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of  the  depaties  of  Omortag,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  never  yet  entertained 
any  interconne  with  the  Fntnkk  These  peopfe  who  had  fatigued  the  Grecun  empire 
1^  long  wan,  and  guiiKd  great  victories  over  the  Bovereigns  of  Byzantimiiy  and 

who  -were  become  neighbours  of  the  AN'cstem  empire,  sent  liim  a  legiitiuji,  to  settle 
pome  dispute  of  tirontier.  It  was  the  most  remote  Douiidary  within'tlio  geographical 
kiuju  Ictlge  of  the  Franks.  Besides,  their  disputes  with  those  barbarian  people 
appeared  to  them  nearly  in  the  aame  pomt  of  view  as  might  appear  at  the  present 
time  to  the  governors  of  a  RuFsiau  province,  their  dUpntes  with  tlie  chiefs  of  a 
Tartarian  colony.  Tlie  barhariaus  feared  the  emperor,  they  wished  to  obey  him ; 
but  they  knew  not  how  either  to  remain  at  j)eace,  or  to  wage  war. 

Although  Lothaire  had  akeady  been  for  some  time  i>ast  associated  to  the  empire, 
pope  Pasdial  wished  to  place  with  his  own  hands  tne  imponal  crown  upon  his 
head,  on  Easter  day,  the  5th  of  Apiil,  $23.  He  did  not  however  pretend  by  that 
to  confer  upon  him  new  rights;  the  coronation  was  only  an  act  of  devotion,  which 
sanctitied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  tiie  authority  which  the  monarch  exercised ; 
hnt  the  lepedtion  of  those  acts  sufficed  afterwards  to  found  the  pretension  of  the 
popes  alone  to  decree  the  imperial  crown.  At  tluit  period,  and  in  spite  of  the 
SK]H  Tstitious  devotion  of  Louis  the  Meek,  the  emperors  still  acted  as  sovereigns 
With  the  j)opcs.  T^othaire  had  returned  to  France,  to  render  an  acfoinit  to  Louis, 
of  what  he  nad  done  to  re-establisii  order  in  Italy,  when  it  was  announced  to  tlic 
two  emperors,  that  Theodore,  dean  of  the  Roman  chnrch,  and  his  son4n-law, 
lico,  the  nomcnclator,  who  had  been  employed  in  several  emhassics  at  the  court 
of  i'Vance,  and  who  had  showed  themselves  warm  partisans  of  Lotliaire,  and  his 
most  devoted  servants  at  Home,  had  been  dragged  to  the  palace  of  St.  John  of 
Latran,  where  liiey  had  had  at  hist  their  eyes  plucked  out,  and  shortly  alter  tliuir 
heads  cnt  €&  The  pope  was  accused  of  having  ord^fed  their  execotion ;  however, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  contradict  that  accusation.  Louis 
named  two  commissioners,  Adelung,  nbbot  of  St.  Vedaste,  and  Humfrid,  count 
of  Coire,  to  examine  the  facts  on  the  spot.  Those  commissioners  could  not  eluci- 
date the  truth,  because  tlio  pope  suspended  their  inquest,  by  exciJpating  by  oath, 
himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  bishops,  of  the  accusation  of  having  partici- 
pated in  the  death  of  those  two  men.  But  at  the  same  time  he  declared  tiiat  they 
were  rightly  kille<l,  for  they  were  guilty  of  liii^di  treason;  he  caused  their  property 
to  be  sei;6eJ,  and  took  under  his  protection  the  murderers,  who  were  attached  to 
the  bai^ica  of  St  Fetor. 

Lonifl^  infonned  of  the  oath  the  pope  had  just  talcen,  gave  orders  to  abstain 
from  every  procro  linrr  but  Paschal  haA-ing  died  the  following  ^-enr.  Loin's  ncnt 
Lotliaire  back  into  Italy,  to  agree  with  Kugenius  II.  tlie  newly  elected  j>ope,  to 
the  restitution  of  the  liglits  of  those  whom  Pasdial  had  despoiled.  Lothaire," 
says  a  contemporary  hktorian,  comphiined  to  En^i^na,  that  those  who  had 
showed  ihcnnselyes  faithful  tn  the  emperor  and  to  the  Prankish  people,  had  perished 
hv  an  iniquitous  death,  and  tliat  it  they  had  allowed  a  few  to  live,  they  were 
become  the  sport  of  tlieii"  enemies.  From  thence  arose,*'  said  he,  **so  many  com- 
plaints against  the  Boman  pontiffs  and  the  jmlges.  In  fact,  it  was  observed,  that 
either  through  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  some  pontifis,  or  by  the  bUnd  and 
insatiable  cuj)idity  of  the  jud^s,  the  property  of  sevend  Romans  had  been  un- 
justly confiscated.  Lotliaire,  in  cauRiTig  to  be  restored  all  that  had  been  seized 
contrary  to  the  laws,  created  great  joy  among  the  people.  At  tlie  same  time  it 
was  enacted,  that  commisaionerB  shdud  he^  acoormiiff  to  antient  cnrtom,  sent  to 
the  very  court  of  the  emperor,  to  exercise  every  judicifu  power.****  Whilst  Lothaire 
was  at  Kome,  lie  too'k  rnn:'  nl-o  to  mako  the-  ricrf"/  ;ina  people  swear  not  to  elect 

(42)  Am.  £({io)i.  828.  p.  183.  Aitzon.  c.  36  ct  87,  p.  106.  (43)  A«t»n.  e.  SS,  p.  100* 
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another  Roman  pontiff,  or  consecrate  him,  without  liaving  made  him  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  before  tlie  deputi^  of  the  emperor,  or  must  DondnieL** 

Louis  the  Meek,  much  less  active  than  his  father,  rarely  advanced  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  hi^*  vast  stat  lie  made  alteniately  his  sojourn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  iu  the  iiei||'hbouring  towns,  or  in  those  of  the  nortli  of  Gaul,  and  charged  his 
BOOS,  or  other  lieutenants,  wi^  the  most  distant  expeditions.  Howmr,  ne  had 
not  renouncc  'l  condncting  his  armies  himself  when  the  enemy  was  near.  The 
Bretons  funiislu  d  him  vain  more  than  one  occasion  to  wafie  ^var  in  j>cr^on,  with  Uttle 
fatigue  and  dani^cr.  Too  poor  to  be  ruined  1'v  the  rav;i^es  of  tlieir  enemies,  too 
vindictive  to  ibrget  an  injurjr,  too  idle  to  du  any  thing  else  than  wa^  war,  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  frightened  by  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  they  did 
not  seek  to  nudbe  conquests,  but  were  never  subduea.  In  818,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
named  Mon'an,  Iiad  taken  the  title  of  kini;  of  Brittany,  but  he  was  killed  the 
same  year  l>y  a  sijuire  of  Louis  the  Meek.  In  another  lii"eton  chief,  Yiomarch, 
after  having  lavaged  the  iioiitiers,  caused  himi»eit'  also  to  be  named  king.  A 
famine,  which  desolated  France  during  the  year  829y  and  which  was  followed  hy 
])estilential  diseases,  prevented  the  emperor  m>m  doniff  any  thing  to  repress  them, 
until  tlje  autumn  of  '^24.  But  at  that  period  he  asscmDled  at  Reims  a  considerable 
armiy,  and  afterwards  dinded  it  into  three  corps;  he  kept  one  under  liis  own 
immediate  command ;  he  confided  the  two  oth^  to  his  two  younger  sons,  Pe|>iii 
and  Louis,  and  overmnning  Brittany  for  sixty  dajrs,  he  rayaged  it  entirely  by  tiro 
and  sword.  The  Bretons  feiLrned  to  submit ;  they  gave  hostages,  and  Viomareh 
even  repaired,  accomj^anied  by  their  principal  chiets,  to  the  Field  of  May  of  (S25, 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  But  after  having  repeated  his  oaths  and  received  pivseuts  li-om 
the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  his  province,  he  be^n  to  molest  his  neigh- 
bours, and  levy  contributions  on  them,  nnttl  he  was  snrpnsed  in  hu  house,  imd 
killed  by  L:n  iKort,  count  of  Nantes.** 

Anotlier  Gallic  j>eople,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the  Gascons,  did  not  shew 
themselves  less  insubordinate,  and  did  not  less  often  provoke  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  But  Louis,  who  had  for  a  long  time  waged  war  against  them  before  b«ng 
an  emperor,  confided  henceforth  that  care  to  his  sons  or  lieutenants.  It  was  nearly 
the  jK'riod  when  Inigo  Arista  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  To  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperor  of  the  West,  he  had  placed  him- 
self under  the  protediim  of  Abderama  IL^  Idng  of  Cerdova.  The  Franks  would 
not  permit  the  mdependence  of  a  petty  chnsdan  people ;  they  attacked  the  subjects 
of  tne  new  kinir  of  Navarre.  The  Gascons  or  northern  JWques  were  first  subdued. 
After  which  two  counts  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  in  824,  to  force  Pampeluna  also  to 
return  to  its  duty.  They  had,  in  fact,  but  little  trouble  in  rendering  themselves 
masteis  of  that  dij  of  which  the  Franks  had  before  razed  the  walls;  but  on  their 
return,  tfasy  were  surprised  in  the  mountains  by  the  Basques ;  their  troops  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.** 

The  annals  of  the  Fmnks  inform  us  that  at  that  period,  Louis  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  huntina  in  the  environs  of  Nimwegen.  This  passion  was 
not  less  strong  in  him  than  it  had  bem  in  his&ther,  Charlemagne^  and  it  occupied 
more  time,  in  a  life  less  replete  with  great  actions.  At  the  same  j)erio<l,  the 
annals  of  the  church  show  us  the  clergy  of  Franco  assembled  at  Paris  to  deliherato 
again  upon  the  worship  of  images,  accoi-ding  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Louis  by 
HkIukI  the  Stammenr,  pe  Be^ue],  emperor  of  Uie  East  The  Gauk  and  the 
Q^nnans^  fidthfiil  to  the  doctnne  they  protaed  in  the  time  of  CharleoMignfl^ 


(44)  .Sacramrntftle  rroinisMunirf.  Bain/.  Capitul.  t.  1,  p.  647.  (42!  Ann.  Eginli.  c.  825.  p.  188. 
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persisted  in  repulsing  all  worship  offered  to  images,  as  idolatrotis.  Wo  know  not 
wbicli  ought  to  surprise  us  most,  the  steadfastn^  of  the  Fraiikisii  clergy  iu 
repvilsing  superstilioiu  brou^t  from  Bmn^  or  the  address  and  moderalion  m  the 
Roman  court^  which  ever  avoided  embittering  that  qiian-el.  and  did  not  allow  the 
Latin  clergy  to  suspect  that  ^hoy  prrri<!ely  agreetl  with  those  Greek  loonoclasts^ 
whom  tlie  chnrfh  ovcrwliclmed  with  aTiathcmns.''' 

It  15  true  that  those  Franks  who  ditiered  with  the  Roman  church  upon  an 
important  point,  merited,  on  its  part,  more  regard,  not  only  because  they  were 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  but  still  more  Decause  Uttev  aid  not  cease  labouring  efficaciously 
to  extend  the  anthnrity  nf  the  church  over  tne  l)arbnrian  peoj)le.  The  Danes  or 
Normans  were,  iu  the  north,  their  most  formidable  neighbours.  But  those  people 
had  been  for  a  long  time  divided  by  a  civil  wsu-  between  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne.  Lotus badgranted  his  protection  to  Heriolt  against  the  sons  of  Gotfrid. 
That  support  from  a  stranger,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  render  Heriolt  suspicious  to 
his  countrymen ;  consequently,  the  more  his  party  diminished  among  the  Danes, 
the  more  ho  cndeavoui^  to  tighten  his  ties  with  tlie  Franks.  He  Uiought  ho 
could  not  succeed  better  than  bj  becoming  a  christian  hunself.  He  repaired,  in 
826)  to  Mayencc,  where  the  eroporor  hacl  appointed  to  meet  him,  with  his  wife, 
and  a  sufficiently  numerous  retinue  of  Danes.  Louis  presented  Heriolt  at  the 
baptismal  font  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  and  the  empress  Judith,  jircscntcd  the 
queen.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor,  understanding  that  this  change  of  religion 
would  end  in  causing  has  Danisn  ally  to  lose  all  nis  partisans,  gave  him  a 
ooonly  in  Friaia,  where  he  could  retire  with  the  emigrants,  his  countrymen,  and 
Olganise  missions  to  re-conquer  his  throne  by  the  arms  of  faith.  St.  Anschar  and 
St.  Autbert,  two  monks  from  Corbie,  accompanied  them  there,  and  termed  the 
school  ot  missionaries,  who  were  to  preach  cliristianity  to  the  Normans.''* 

Peace  stiil  subsiBted  between  the  empire  tit  the  East  and  that  of  the  West,  and 
the  two  emperors  always  ezcbanged  embassies.  However,  the  simultaneous 
weakness  of  tho«?e  two  preat  powers,  alicnate<l  tbem  from  each  otlicr,  and  after 
having  bordered  on  a  long  frontier,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  tbund  tiiem- 
selves  alreadv  separated  by  several  indejiendent  or  hostile  states.  The  violmoe 
of  rd^ous  fiatrcd  between  tlie  worshippers  of  images  and  the  Intsonoclasts  bad 

Erecipitated  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire.  ^liLhael  the  Stammerer,  who 
ad  succeeded,  by  a  conspiracy,  to  Leo  V.  or  the  Anncnian,  and  who  had  solicited 
Louis  to  declare  himseU'  against  the  worship  of  ima^s,  lost  the^  island  of  Crete, 
wbidi  was  ttikeik  from  lum  l>y  the  Saracens ;  Dalmatia  and  Servia  declared  them- 
selves independent  towards  the  year  820,  and  Sicily,  which  was  conquered  by  tiie 
Saracens,  probably  in  ^>27.  It  was  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  that  the  two  empires 
were  neighbours  ;  'more  to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  separated  their 
dominion.  But  in  Italy,  whilst  the  Greeks  lost  Sicily,  tne  authority  ol"  Louis 
be^^  to  be  very  Utile  reroected  in  tiie  duchy  c£  Benevento ;  and  in  Itlyrifi»j% 
whilst  the  Dalmatians  and  Servians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Byzantium,  the  Croatians 
ceased,  on  their  side,  to  obey  tlie  orders  w  Inch  cnme  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.*' 

The  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Western  empire  ai^e  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
laws,  iu  the  very  institutions  of  Charlemagne,  and  we  have  already  indicated 
tibem;  but  there  were  others  more  accidental,  which  were  attributable  to  the 
character  of  the  sovereign,  the  state  of  Ins  family,  the  jealousy  of  his  children, 
and  the  latter  began  to  operate  towards  that  periocC   During  the  fint  years  of  his 


(47)  Baron.  Aan.  EocIm.  ann  B25.  p.  720.   F^p  crit.  p.  519. 

(AH)  E^inh.  Ann.  8Sft-8S«.  p.  187.   Afltnin.  c.  40.  p.  107.   Ncgd.  1.  4.  p.  60.  IICIU7,  Biatledes. 
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marmge,  Look  htA  not  had  anr  children  hy  the  beantifiil  Judith,  his  seooiid 

wife.  That  ambitious  priDoeflfl^  who  was  accused  of  having  very  dissolute  moraby 
had  made  choice,  for  her  counsellor,  hor  confidant,  and,  aa  it  id  asserted,  her  lover, 
of  Bernard,  son  of  William  the  short  iiuso,  duke  of  Tnulonso.  This  Bernard  had 
been  investetl  in  820,  with  the  county  of  IJarccloua  and  Juciiy  ot  Septimaiiia,  after 
Bent)  who  governed  those  two  provinces,  had  been  convicted  of  treason.***  Thp 
f-n  orite  of  me  empress  soon  became  also  the  favorite  and  only  counsellor  of  the 
fieebie  emperor.  Judith  gave  a  son  to  Luuis,  tlie  13th  of  June,  823.  This  was 
Charles  atlenvanls  known  under  the  sui'uame  of  the  Bald.*'  The  elder  sons  of 
the  emperor  suspected  Bernard  to  be  the  father  of  that  child,  and  their  suspicious 
were  more  envenomed  by  counts  Ilugoes  and  Matfiid,  the  former  was  fatnw-in- 
law  to  Lothairo,  and  who  both  exhorted  the  young  princes  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  dospoilod  to  enrich  the  son  of  their  step-mother,  wliil^it  the  latter  already 
iaboured.to  cause  the  revocation,  by  her  weak  husbaud,  the  division  of  the  mouarchj 
which  hm  been  sanctioned  hj  die  diet  of  ^mwegen. 

During  that  time,  the  defection  of  Aizon,  a  Gothic  Lord,  of  the  ^larchc  of 
Spain,  ill  oxposinnj  the  empire  to  a  rlieck  on  the  part  of  the  Saracens,  excited  the 
hatred  reaily  to  break  out.  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaiiia,  had  repaireti,  in  the  month 
of  May  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Aix-la-Uijauelle,  with  ail  the  loi-ds  of 
the  province  mtnated  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebrck.  Aison  assisted  like 
the  others  ;  but  }x?rceiving  that  he  was  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and 
ospcrially  in  those  of  Bernard,  an  enoinv  of  Iiis  finiilv,  he  escaped  by  a  8pee<ly 
flight;  he  arrived  in  the  Mnrche  of  kSjiain,  eaustd  the  cities  of  Ausona  and 
Koda  to  revolt,  introduced  the  Saiacens  wliich  Abdei  amail.  sent  to  lus  assistance, 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  Bernard,  charged  with  resisting  him.  Louis 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  Bernard  his  son  Pepin,  king  <^  Amiitaniay  with  Huffues, 
father-in-law  of  the  emi'  ior  Tjo+lmire,  niv!  Matfrid,  count  of  Orleans.  But  tli'>s*' 
two  counts,  jealous  ol  liernanl,  duke  ot  Septimania,  prevente<l  Pepin  from  ad- 
vancing to  the  snccor  of  the  Marche  of  Spain,  until  the  summer  of  827,  and  left 
Aizon  with  the  Mnssnlmen  to  ravage  all  Catalonia,  Septimania,  all  the  states  of 
Bernard,  and  afterwards  place  their  booty  in  safety  behind  the  Ebro  and  Segro.'^* 

llie  emperor,  in  concert  with  the  diet  assembled  at  Compiefnii^  in  the  month  of 
September  827,  gave  a  commission  to  Helisachar,  abbot  of  St.  iiiquier,  and  crand 
chancellor  of  Finnoe,  to  repair  to  the  Marche  of  Spain  with  the  counts  Hildebraod 
and  Donat,  to  lemedv  the  disasters  of  that  proAince.  When  those  lords  arrived 
in  Spain,  the  army  of  the  ^russnlnicn,  after  having  ravaijed  the  territory  of  Bar- 
celona and  Gironne,  liad  retired  to  Saraijossa ;  but  tliey  were  able  to  judge  of  the 
losses  experienced  by  count  licmanl,  and  heard  his  complaints,  which  they  brought 
hack  to  the  diet  held  at  Aiz-hi-€hapelle>  in  the  month  of  Februair  828.  The  two 
connts,  Ilu^es  and  Mat£ndy  were  accused  of  havini;  delayed  the  mardi  of  the 
army  by  their  treason  and  cowardice;  and  the  credit  (»!"  liimanl  caused  them  to 
be  condemned  to  death.  The  emperor  however  granted  them  their  lives,  taking 
fix>m  them  their  governments,  lhat  indulgence  did  not  a{>pease  the  two  sous  of 
the  emperor ;  Lothaire  and  Pepin.  The  two  counts*  one  of  whom  was  firthep4n- 
law  to  Lothaire,  had  been  the  connseUon  and  goides  of  Pepin.  The  sentence 
which  dishonored  thom,  equally  stained  the  honour  of  the  kini^  of  Aqnitania,  wlio 
had  in  every  thing  conformed  to  their  advice ;  and  the  latter  accused  the  insolence 
of  Bernard,  who,  to  satisfy  his  private  resentment,  had  not  feared  outraging  his 
king,  and  the  son  of  his  emperor.  However  Pepin  and  Lothaire  assembled  a 
poweriiil  amy  to  defend  the  Maiche  of  Spain ;  but  when  th^  learned  that  the 


(SO)  migm.  ann.  820.  n.  207.  (51)  Cbr.  Virdun.  p.  230.   Moiw.  m. 

(Sl^         Inn.  inn.  8f6.  p.  187.  Ailnm.  c.  40,  p.  107.  Hut.  do  lamg.  1.  9.  e.  104-106,  p.  494. 
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Saracens  had  renounced  every  project  of  invasion,  they  disbanded  on  their  side  their 
Mldiors,  and  retired,  Pepin  into  Aqnitainia,  and  Lothaire  to  Aix-ifrOhapelle." 
TIio  Franks  seemed  to  hesitate  at  cnming  tlie  Ebro  to  attack  in  their  torn  the 
Mussulmen  in  their  country.  Tti  another  pio\  Luc  e,  it  is  true,  Boniface  IT.,  count  of 
Luccfi,  drew  some  satisfactioii  from  the  iiostilitios  of  tlic  Saracens,  by  landing  on 
the  sliores  of  Africa,  between  Utica  and  Caithaije,  witli  a  small  array  whicli  he 
had  previouilr  anenibled  in  Cofsica.  He  brought  back  a  considerable  booty,  and 
impresse<l  with  a  salutary  terror  the  pirates,  who  nntil  then  had  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Italy.** 

Already  two  factions  were  seen  in  opposition  throoghout  tlie  empire,  whilst  the 
weakness  of  Louis  had  given  to  several  <^  the  enemies  of  the  FranKS,  the  Mussul- 
men, tlic  Bulgarians^  and  the  Normans,  an  opportunity  of  ravaging  their  irontiers. 
Disorder  had  increased  in  the  interior  of  the  state  as  in  that  of  the  church,  and 
^quent  assemblies,  sometimes  of  the  public  plaid?;,  soniotlmcs  the  provincial  coun- 
cils, were  not  suthcient  to  remedy  them.  Although  mo  have  some  of  tlie  writings 
of  the  times  deedned  to  ex[K>se  the  complamts  of  the  pconle,  their  lan^^uage  is  so 
va^ue,  and  the  most  tnjuriofas  names  which  the  authors  lavish  upon  toeir  advcr- 
sanes  are  so  little  supported  bv  faets,  that  we  scarcely  kno^v  the  abuses  of  which 
they  complaui.**  It  seems  only  that  the  people  accused  the  emperor  of  the  injus- 
tices which  proc^ded  from  his  £iults,  as  well  as  of  those  he  was  endeavoring  to 
amend.  When  once  a  government  ceases  to  inspire  confidence,  the  punishments 
whidi  it  inflicts  upon  the  great  fer  having  goaded  the  neople,  are  considered  as 
new  abuses  of  power.  The  counts,  Ilugues  and  Matfrid,  dismissed  on  account  of 
the  war  of  Spam,  were  looked  upon  as  innocent  victims  of  the  weakness  oi"  Louis, 
and  of  the  insolent  authority  of  Bernard,  the  favorite  of  liis  wife.  They  were  not 
the  only  chiefs  of  the  malcontents ;  with  them  was  ranked  the  monk  Wala,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Adelhard  in  the  trovemment  of  the  abbey  of  Corbie. 
Wala,  who  has  been  canonized,  had  a  ^at  influence  over  the  Frankish  clergy  and 
the  court  of  Home.  Ecclesiastical  afiairs  were  then  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant  of  all.  Wala  had  made  himself  in  somewise  censor  or  die  kin^om,  and 
iiis  complaints  upon  some  abuses  introduced  in  to  the  church  undw  the  pious  Louis, 
suffice<l  to  shake  the  throne.  Four  provincial  councils  which  assembled  in  829,  at 
Mayence,  Paris,  Lyon,  and  Toidousc,  ))erhaps  only  augmented  the  airitation.  A 
controversy  raised  that  year  upon  the  baptism  of  the  slaves  of  the  Jews,  gave  rise 
to  the  most  violent  invectives  against  the  government.  The  most  important  of  all 
the  trades  in  the  Western  empire,  was  that  of  slaves:  among  conquieted  and  servile 
nations,  men  were  the  sp^'cics  of  riches  tlie  easiest  to  seize  and  remove,  that  upon 
which  til*'  \varriors  or  tlie  nobles  could  best  lay  their  hand.s  iu  ui'gent  need.  The 
Jews,  u  iio  uhuost  solely  possessed  idl  the  money  of  the  empire,  bought  those  unfor- 
tunate captives  to  ooaduct  them  to  Spaiff,  and  re-sell  tiiem  to  the  Mussulmen. 
Thej  had  received  firwu  the  emperor  an  order  not  to  administer  baptism  to  their 
slaves  wtbout  their  consent,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  to  depopulate  the 
provin<X's,  and  take  away  Irom  the  christians  their  children,  whom  tliey  dragged 
away  by  flocks  to  the  service  of  the  infidels.  The  clergy  rose  at  last  a^nst  that 
Bcandafous  edict,  and  that  still  more  scandalous  trade  ;  out  whilst  he  diminished 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Jew  slav»*merc]ianti{,he  dared  not  interfere  with  those  who 
sold  them  captives.''^ 

The  increasing  discontent  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ought  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  <^  Louis,  and  have  aroused  bun  fipom  his  languor.  He 

(53)  Egliih.  Ann.  827,  828,  p.  Ibb.    A»tron.  c.  41,  p.  108,    Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  9,  c.  108.  p.  490. 

(54)  E^uh.  Ami.  828,  p.  189.    Moratori  Ann.  ad  ann. 

(55)  Paschaaii  Ratberti  vita  vcnerabilis  Wnlie  abbatis  CorbdoMi*.  1*  2,  p.  279. 

(56)  Pagi  crit.  828,  f  11,  12,  p.  537  ct  829,  p.  539. 
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thought,  on  the  contraiT?  tlio  monK»it  opportune  to  overwhelm  Rernai<l,  duke  of 
Septimniii;!,  ^\ith  new  /a^ul•s  :  he  nppitiiited  him  liis  chamberhn'n  and  prime  minis- 
ter, and  «  li;t]>!'  -I  liini  with  tlie  education  of  young  Cliarles,  the  youn«re^f  of  his 
i.uns.  lie  iuia<^ined  that  the  extraordinary  approbation  given  by  the  sovei-eign  to 
the  man  that  the  nation  accused,  would  unpose  silence  on  the  nopular  clamor,  and 
thourrht  thus  to  facilitate  a  new  division  of  tlie  monareliy,  which  would  assure  a 
p«»rtinTi  to  his  youngest  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first  division  which  had  been 
siuictioncd  by  the  nation  and  by  the  chiefs  of  the  diet  of  I\iuiwege.n.'^' 

Judith  and  Bernard  tiatterecl  themselves,  it  is  tme,  of  having  divided  the  three 
sons  of  the  emperor,  and  of  havijig  assured  themselves  of  the  support  of  theddesty 
Lothaire ;  they  had  represented  to  the  latter,  that  calletl  upijn  to  succeed  to  the 
•  •m]M!v.  it  behoved  him  to  weakcj:,  rntlier  than  strengthen  the  kin ir-,  liis  luntlu  rs, 
who  u  ould  be  suboixlinatc  to  him  ;  that  liis  lather,  in  granting  a  share  to  Cluiries, 
his  junior,  in  nowise  diminished  either  the  extent  of  the  provinces  which  he 
had  assigned  to  himself,  or  the  i)ixiogativc.s  which  he  had  attached  totlie  imperial' 
title;  and  Lothaire  en<;n<'ed  in  fact  bv  oatli  to  defend  vounir  Charles,  towards  and 
again^f  nil,  n''  it'  lie  were  his  guardian,  and  to  maintain  liim  in  possession  of 
the  portion  \\  hich  might  be  a^ssigned  to  hira,  Ailcr  havinf;  obUiineil  tixtm  lui  eldest 
son  that  promise,  Louis  (invoked  a  diet  at  Worms,  for  the  month  of  August,  829, 
and  gave  there  to  his  fourth  son,  Chai  lcs,  the  crown  of  Germany.  He  ^rmedfor 
him  this  new  kiiiLf  lnin  out  of  Suabla,  Helvetia,  and  the  (»ri«ons.  Ho  tluMi  snnt 
back  his  son  Lothaire  into  Italy,  and  as  if  he  had  thus  securetl  general  traiujuiliitv, 
lie  passed  the  autumn  in  the  neighbourhotKl  of  Frankfort,  solely  occupictl  with  the 
chase;  he  retired  for  the  winter  to  Aix-la-Chapclle,  and  devoted  the  spring  of  the 
year  830,  in  visiting  the  sea-ports  of  the  Netherlands.^'* 

Dnrinir  that  time,  the  party  of  the  midcontents  inoron^cd  even- drtv ;  it  was 
composed  of  grandees,  who  thought  tliey  Imd  not  enough  tiivor  at  court,  or 
thought  themselves  injured,  because  the  enipcmr  had  put  some  obstacle  to  their 
Injustices  ;  of  bishops  and  saints  who  saw  themselves  siij>  ilantc  d  by  other  bishops 
or  saints  in  the  confidonci'  of  the  pious  emporor ;  of  jieop  r,  in  fine,  who  sufi'ered 
without  being  al^le  to  di-tinguish  tlic  cause  of  their  sulloriiig,  and  who  asked  relief 
of  tliose  e\en  iriiin  whom  thev  could  only  expect  redoubletl  oppression.  The 
fermentation  was  general ;  yet  tne  Franks,  to  take  up  anns,  thougnt  they  wanted 
a  diief  of  the  royal  blood;  hut  sucli  a  chief  could  not  &il  to  be  wanting  among 
the  amhitioos  and  restless  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek. 


CHATTER  Vn. 


CIVIL  WARS  ;  END  OF  THE  liEKJN  OF  LOUIS  THE  MEEK — 63(^840. 

Tt  wns  more  than  a  centniy  since  the  empire  of  the  Franks  had  been  troubled  by 
civil  w^ar.  The  last  ended  in  717  by  the  battle  of  Viney,  which  submitted  the 
Ncustrians  to  the  Austrasians,  and  consoUdated  the  dominion  of  Charles  Martel. 
From  that  period,  it  seemed  that  even  the  elements  of  civil  war  ootdd  no  longer 
exist  in  France^  for  one  is  at  a  loss  topefoeiTe  either  a  nation,  a  public  opimooy 


(57)  IHst.  du  Lan^.  1.  9,  c.  Ill,  p.  498. 

(58)  Tleganus,  c.  35,  p.  SO.  Astron.  c.  43,  p.  110.  ChroD.  Sax.  p.  221,  Majriani  ScoU  (  hroa.  p.  228. 
KiUurdnSk  1, 1,  e.  9»  p.  67. 
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or  rights  and  privileges  which  were  dear  to  the  Franks,  ftnd  virhich  they  were  ea^ 
to  defend.    The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  was  distrihutod  in  pcHrtions  to  rich 

lay  or  ecclesiastical  lords,  who  niltivatcd  their  heritnp'  hy  slnves,  not  suffering 
any  other  inhabitants  njion  their  lands.  The  latter  could  easilv  fiiid  in  their 
passions,  or  ambition,  motives  for  taking  up  arms ;  but  generally  they  had  no 
soldiers,  because  they  never  allowed  the  servile  race  whom  tliey  oppressed,  and 
whose  resentment  they  dreaded,  to  handle  amis.  In  some  provinces,  ho>\  ever, 
property  had  remained  di\  it?e<I ;  each  proson-ed  his  heritage,  eaeh  cultivated  his 
own  field  with  his  own  hands,  and  for  his  own  advantage ;  each  was  armed  and 
united  for  the  common  defence,  under  officers  named  by  tlte  community.  This 
disvet  interest  in  the  pultlic  \vo:il  ti^inu  d  anumalous  associations  of  petty  tribes, 
who  were  not  c<  mfounded  w^ith  the  Franks.  Thus,  the  Frisians  around  the  Zndorzee, 
the  Bretons  in  Annorica,  the  (Ja<;cnnj?  in  the  Pyrenees,  romaino  l  free,  and  in  a 
state  to  defend  themselves,  because  on  a  similar  space  of  ground,  lliey  were  intiuitely 
more  numerous  than  their  neighbours,  and  they  all  had  rights  and  interests  to 
prfitect.  But  those  petty  tribes,  even  ^^  lu  n  they  were  fighting  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  indi  ]>tiidence,  did  not  cause  a  civil  war  in  the  empire. 

In  the  fjiai  e  which  separated  the  seigniories,  or  vast  domains  of  the  prelates  and 
uia»^nate8  ot  the  empire,  were  scattered  the  small  fi*ee  proprietors,  obliged  to 
fbinish  one  soldier  whenever  they  possessed  three  or  fbnr  manses,  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries or  feudatories,  obligeil  to  follow  their  lord  to  war,  in  return  for  the 
co!icession  of  land  ^vhich  they  hnd  received  from  him.  Those  two  orders,  sinall 
in  number,  tbrmcd  the  rest  of  the  ancient  and  glorious  nation  of  tho  Franks, 
which  vras  almost  annihilated.  It  was  they  who  alone  recruited  the  annio.H  whose 
blood  had  been  lavished  1»\  Charles  and  Louis,  during  more  than  half  a  i ciiiury. 
It  was  they,  also,  who  furnished  soldiers  to  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek,  and  who 
exhnnsttxl  in  their  family  qnnrreh,  tlse  ln'?t  remnant  of  their  vim>r. 

Those  tree-men  who  sometimes  fblluwed  thek  lords  to  the  national  assemblies, 
hut  who  were  little  considered,  and  who  only  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations  a 
few  noisy  acclamations,  had  not  had  an  op]>ortunity  of  learning  to  distinguish  their 
real  interests,  or  of  instructing  tlu  ia-i  Kcs  by  intcrcoui*se  with  otlier  men.  'J'luy 
suffered,  but  they  knew  not  the  cause'  of  tlicir  evils,  and  several  would  have 
perhaps  escaped  poUtical  researches  much  more.skillai.  They  were  ofle nest  vexed 
or  despoiled  by  the  great  lords  i  then  royal  authority  was  their  only  recourse ; 
(  oii<e(iuentlv,  thoy  were  more  eager  to  arm  themselves  for  their  king  or  emperor 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  small  part  they  were  allowed  to  |  I.iy.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  had  no  real  affection  tor  princes,  who,  in  fact,  deserved  none ; 
consequently,  they  are  seen  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  and  they 
never  j^new  how  to  fcike  advantage  of  their  victories.  No  civil  wars  presented  a 
more  de^ading  and  vliamefiil  sight  to  mankind  tlian  those  of  tlie  sons  of  Louis 
the  Meek  ;  we  do  not  see  developed  either  gi'fat  virtues,  great  talent'^,  or  great 
passions ;  we  du  not  see  even  gi'cat  crimes  committed.  The  emi»iie  only  a|)pears 
to  be  a  great  body  in  which  we  perodve  the  last  convulsion  of  railing  sensibility, 
when  thouglit  has  flctl,  and  tlie  soul  ceases  to  be  present. 

Louis  had  assemlileil  in  the  sprnig  (tf  830,  a  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  it 
had  been  resolvetl  that  lie  should  go  to  war  with  the  Bretons  in  Annorica;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  had  convoked  tho  diet  and  army  of  the  Franks  at  Kenncs. 
IBs  three  sons  were' to  repair  thither  with  him,  with  the  soldiers  an<l  lix  c-men 
whom  each  could  assemble.  The  thii*d,  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  went  there  in  fact 
to  meet  his  father,  wliilst  Lothaire  mnde  in  Italy,  and  Pepin  in  xVquitania,  arma- 
ments which  seemed  to  have  the  same  end.  But  the  war  of  Britany,  where  tlie 
soldien  expected  to  ohtain  no  booty,  and  where  they  knew  the^  would  cxpcrienco 
all  the  inconveniences  of  bad  roads,  fatal  to  tlicir  hurses,  bad  air,  and  misery,  was 
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looked  upon,  hj  tlio  free-men  who  were  to  form  the  army,  \^'itli  great  rcpiifinancc. 
This  accidental  discontent  was  added  to  more  durable  causes  :  1\  |)in,  kinrr  of 
Aquitauia,  wiio  felt  himself  more  directly  oti'ended  by  tiie  sentence  pai>sed  against 
his  two  oouiueOors,  and  bv  die  rivalry  of  Bcnman),  duke  of  Septimania,  his 
iododle  subject,  had  but  litde  trouble  in  ftecidinf^'  tlie  suldicrs  assembled  under  his 
orders,  to  turn  their  arms  aj^ninst  the  emperor  himself.  lie  t-rossed  the  Loire  at 
Orleans,  he  drove  from  that  city  count  Odon,  who  had  been  established  there  by 
Louis,  and  restored  the  government  of  it  to  count  ^latfrid,  tjuite  recently  dismisseiJ. 
From  thence  be  advanced  as  &r  as  Verberie,  in  bis  route  towards  Paris.  His 
brother,  Louis^  king  of  Bavaria,  escaping  from  the  canm  of  the  em^ieror  at  St. 
Omer,  came  to  join  Pe|>in,  before  that  city.  The  rest  of  the  royal  army  then  no 
longer  withheld  its  discontent.  The  soldier  even  who  would  not  join  the  rebels, 
refused  entering  Britany,  and  Louis  the  Meek  found  himself  obliged  to  encamp 
them  at  Compiegn^  three  leagues  from  Verbm^  where  bis  two  sons  had  united 
their  army." 

The  more  the  emperor  ap[>e.'ired  ruled  by  his  soldiers  and  fn'ghtened  by  their 
insubordination  the  more  his  sons  took  courage.  Xhey  demanded  of  liim  the 
dismissal  of  the  perfidious  counsellor,  who  diafaonored,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  betraying  him,  and  Beniard  hastened  to  regain  Septamania»  to  shut  himself 

up  in  I^;ircfluna  ;  Judith,  whom  he  had  let\  at  Ajx-la-Cnnpellc,  conld  not  r^oin 
hnn  without  exposing  herself  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  th"  coTi';|<irntors ;  Louis 
exhorted  her  himself  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  convent  oi  tiic  duu^liLei's  of  St. 
Marjr  of  Laon. 

I^owever,  the  malcontents  hearing  where  her  retreat  was,  sent  the  counts  Gnarin 
and  Lambert,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  take  her  away.  Arrived  at  Verberie, 
and  hearing  against  her  accusations,  of  which,  jxirhaps,  she  inwardly  knew  the 
justice,  Judith  thought  hereelf  lost ;  they  only  left  her  the  choice  between  Uie 
scaffold  and  the  convent ;  she  hastened  to  promise  not  only  that  she  would  take 
the  veil,  but  besides  tliat  she  would  persuade  her  husband  to  embrace  a  religious 
lite,  if  slic  were  pernvltted  to  speak  to  him.  The  t^vo  sons  of  the  emperor  made 
no  liiHiculty  of  sending  Judith  to  Compiegnei  under  a  strong  escort,  charged  to 
bring  her  back  again.  Lonis  consented  in  that  secret  oonfamioe  that  the  empress 
should  become  a  nun  ;  but  whatever  preference  he  might  have  preoedini^ly  shewn 
himself  for  the  monastical  state,  he  refused  making  any  vows,  aivl  fi'-kril  time  to 
dclil)crate.  Judith  was  then  conducted  to  the  monastery  of  !^t.  l\ade<^onda  of 
Poitiers,  where  she  took  the  veil,  and  where  she  edified  the  nuns  among  whom 
die  was,  by  her  fervour  and  renentsnoe.* 

In  the  month  of  Mav,  the  ddest  of  the  three  princes  of  the  iVmks,  Lothau^^ 
arrived  from  Italy  at  Compiegne,  where  his  father  was  the  prisoner  of  his  two 
brothers.  He  approved  of  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  the  malcontents  as  chief  of  their  party.  He  caused  to  be  plucked  out  the 
e\  es  of  Heribert,  Bernard's  brother,  who  had  remained  at  court ;  he  exiled, 
Udon,  cousin  of  the  same  Bernard,  in  favor  of  whom  Matfritl  had  been  desj)oiled 
of  tho  county  of  Orleans;  he  shut  uj>  in  a  convent,  Conrad  and  liodolphus, 
brothers  to  llie  empress  after  ha\diig  turcibly  caused  them  to  be  tonsured ;  he 
deliberated  afterwatds  what  he  dioula  do  with  the  emperor,  with  Jesse^  bishop  of 
Amiens,  Hilduin,  arch-chaplain  and  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  Walfly  abbot  of 
Corbie.  These  prelates,  chiefs  of  tlie  malcontents,  wished  to  cause  the  emperor  to 
be  deposed  by  the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  but  the  sons  of  Louis  opposed  it.  They 

(1)  Astron.  c.  U,  p.  1 1 0.  Ann.  BirtioiM^  p.  IM.  UMn.  n.  tlS.  GhroB.  St  Dmgi,  «.  16^  p.  15B. 
Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  9,  c  114,  p.  600. 

(2)  Astron.  c.  H  F-  HO.  NiOiarii  L 1, 0. 8,  p.  68.  Tkmu^  c  U»  p.  80.  Mcteu.  ^  n%  M 
oil.  «d  tu.  p.  64S. 
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rcfproBonted  that  their  fiither,  aeetufeomed  at  til  times  to  allow  hamnlf  to  be 

condoctod  by  a  favourite)  being  only  suiToinuled  henceforth  by  their  filiends,  would 
listen  only  to  tlu-ir  conn>els ;  tliat  tliev  could,  without  danger,  preserve  all  his 
rights  and  titles,  with  the  assurance  that  in  reality  Lothaire  alone  would  remain  at 
the  head  oi'  the  state.  After  a  general  assembly  held  at  Compii^^  where  this 
azran^ment  was  adopted,  Fefun  returned  into  Aquitania,  Loms  the  Yotuig  into 
Bavana,  and  Lothaire  remained,  cha]^ged»  oonjointij  with  Lonia  the  Meel^  iiith 
the  government  of  the  empire.'' 

But  the  jealousy  of  power  awakened  the  mental  activity  of  the  old  emperor. 
It  was  by  nb  own  choice  that  he  had  abandoneil  the  exercise  of  all  his  rignts  to 
Judith,  to  Bernard,  to  Elisachar,  or  to  other  favorites ;  he  was  indignant  that 
they  wanted  to  prescribe  another  de^wsitory  for  his  authority,  and  he  employed,  to 
recover  it,  a  skiil  and  a  pcrsistancc  that  had  not  yet  been  remarked  in  him.  The 
house  of  Charlem^ie  nad  raised  itself  by  the  arms  of  the  German  nations; 
Charles  had  liyed  umost  wholly  among  them ;  he  had  only  called  diem  to  his 
armies,  and  to  the  m^alt  eminent  ofBces  in  the  state  and  church :  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  felt  themsehes  oppressed  ;  tliey  had  not  dared  to  stir  during  the  rciirn  of 
CharlemaL^ie  ;  tiny  took  mure  courage  under  that  of  Louis,  of  wnoni  they  had 
le^s  to  cuuipiam  ;  and,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  German  nations^  they  protittcd 
by  the  dissenskms  the  rojal  family ;  they  united  their  cause  to  that  of  the 
disoontented  princes,  and  they  seconded  all  the  attacks  nude  against  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  Western  empire  became,  tlu  ref  ore,  divided  between  two  jx?oplc,  whoso 
language  did  not  permit  them  to  miu^lo,  and  whose  orimii  and  manners  rendered 
them  enemies.  ()n  the  one  hand,  we  see  all  those  inhabitants  on  both  the  banks 
of  the  Khine,  who,  until  then,  had  been  Jesiirnated  almost  exclusively  by  the  name 
of  Franks,  but  to  whom  they  began  again  at  that  j^Kiriod  to  call  by  the  more 
UDiversal  name  of  Germans,  when  they  were  not  designated  by  that  of  eastern 
Franks;  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  all  those  who  made  use  of  the  Bomanoe 
languaire,  or  all  those  dialects  which  began  to  be  formetl  from  the  corrupted 
Latin,  the  Gauls,  tlie  A>|uitanians,  aind  th  ■  Ttillans.  The  Gauls  were  nnwiUing 
to  renounce  tlie  glon- -^vlnch,  during  mort  th:;!!  tlirec  centuries,  wa*;  nttached  to 
the  arms  of  the  conquerors  of  their  country,  took  for  themselves  in  Latin  the 
name  of  .FWms^  ana  called  their  ooontry  F^wuda,  We  will  commence  fiom  this 
time  to  call  them  French,  and  no  ]0D|^  Franks,  inasmuch  as  from  this  period 
alone  the  name  of  Frunn  designates,  in  the  Latin  liistorians,  the  people  who  made 
use  of  tile  Ft-eiich  language,  in  opposition  to  the  antient  Franci^  to  the  Germans 
who  made  use  of  the  xeutonic  language.  The  latter  did  not,  howerer,  hastily 
renounce  an  appellaticwi  which  they  looked  upon  as  being  their  own  ;  during  mora 
than  four  centuries  they  pretended  always  to  the  real  Franks  of  Charlemagne, 
and  to  our  day,  the  name  of  Fiancooia  has  remained  unto  a  part  of  weir 
eastern  France. 

The  aversion  of  the  BVench  and  the  attachment  of  the  Germans  ibr  the  sons  of 

Charles  was  earlier  percdred  by  Louis  the  Meek  than  by  Lothaire  his  son  : 
either  the  malcontents  dissimulated  with  the  latter  the  sentiments  which  inspired 
him  with  mistrust,  or  Lotliaire  liad  not  had  any  oj)j)ortujnty  of  obsennng 
them,  in  his  kingdom  oi  Italy.  During  the  smnmer,"  says  the  autlior  of  the 
of  Louis  &e  jieek^  who  seems  to  haTO  been  attached  to  the  court  as  astrono> 
mer,  ''Louis  was  only  emperor  byname;  when  autumn  approached,  the  adver- 
ssries  of  the  cm|>eror  wished  that  the  general  assembly  should  dc  convoketl  in  some 
part  of  France ;  bat  Loms  opposed  it  in  secret  with  all  his  mighty  for  he  mistrusted 

.  9)  Aitnii*  e.45,p^  U1.  CkMa.  81.  Daayi^ «.  16^  p.  168.  Aan.  BtrtiB.  p.  IM. 
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the  French,  niul  only  had  hope  in  the  Gennnns.  Finally,  the  emperor  cnT-ri'  '1  ir, 
and  tlie  as.seinljly  was  convoked  at  Nimvvc^on,  However,  he  mi^nt  leur  beside.'*, 
tliat  if  all  tlie  army  assembled,  the  small  number  of  tlie  lUitlilul  might  be  over^ 
wl^med  by  the  xnaltitade  of  lus  enraiies.  He  otdetedf  therefofe^  that  every  one 
should  repair  to  the  public  plaids  in  dmple  dvil  coetame."*  All  these  measures, 
to  wliu  h  it  is  astonisliintj  Lotliaire  coula  give  his  ronsont,  were  fully  succe^^'^ful. 
The  Germans  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  assembly  of  JKimwegen,  which  was  dose 
to  them :  many  French,  on  the  contrary,  dispensea  with  making  a  long  jouniey  to 
repair  thither.  The  abbot  Hilduin,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  malcontents,  arrived,  it 
is  true,  at  the  states,  with  a  nnirKTOu?;  troop  of  warlike  people  ;  l>ut,  denounced  for 
lirivinLT  flospised  the  emperor  s  order,  lie  w  as  immciliately  banished  by  the  assembly 
to  Padcrbom,  This  first  success  emboldened  Louis ;  he  ordered  count  Lambert, 
aDother  chief  of  the  malcontents,  to  repair  to  his  goverment  on  the  confines  of 
Britany ;  Elisachar,  chancellor  of  France,  to  dwell  in  its  capital  to  administer 
jnstiee  :  finally,  al)l>Mt  ^^"ala  to  return  to  his  abbey  of  ('orbie.  These  acts  of 
viiroi-  sc-cured  lor  Louis  the  niaiority  in  the  assembly  at  Nimwegen.* 

Louis  owed  the  success  which  he  had  just  obtained,  and  the  unexpected  skill  he 
had  displayed,  to  the  ouniks,  vnth  whom  Lothaire  had  allowed  him  to  surround 
himself,  in  the  interval  hetwera  the  as^mbly  at  Compicgne  and  that  of  Kimwe- 
gen.  Lotliaire  had  sup]w«ed  thnt  thcfse  monks  would  encourage  his  fnther  in  his 
taste  tor  devotion  and  projects  of  seclusion,  and  had  not  thou<^ht  that  those  holy 
oounsellors  had  too  mnch  ambition  not  to  perceive  that  the  fiiendship  and  oonft- 
denoe  of  an  emperor  would  be  more  useful  to  them  than  that  of  a  recluse.  The 
monk  Ooinbant,  the  most  skilfal  nmnnix  tliem,  undertook  to  correspond  with  the 
two  youngest  sons  of  Louis,  to  separate  themli-orn  their  eldest.  proniiseil  them 
that  their  portion  would  ba  augmented  by  their  father,  at  the  coi>t  ol  that  of 
Lothaire.  He  a4dres9ed  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  i>e<jple,  upon  whom 
imagination  and  feeling  have  more  hold  than  reason.  The  latter  wore  moved  at 
the  untoward  misfortunes  of  a  great  sovei'eign,  and  foriiettlng  all  the  abuses  of 
which  they  had  complained,  they  desired  especially  that  the  sou  of  Charlemagne 
should  be  liberated  from  capti\  ity.'"' 

liOthairc's  [inrty,  or  the  party  of  the  French  which  was  at  Nimwegen,  in  the 
presence  of  Louis'  party,  felt  its  weakness.  It  was  comjKJsed  of  great  lords,  pre- 
lates, and  saints,  who  united  immense  wealth,  and  w  ho,  in  the  distant  provinces, 
exercised  great  influence;  but  the  German  multituiio  of  Nimwegen  and  of  tlm 
tieighbonrnood,  were  for  Lonis.  The  former  thought,  however,  that  they  conid 
raise  themselves  again  by  a  bold  stroke.  They  assembled  in  Lothaire's  tent,  and 
during  a  whole  night  they  pressed  him  cither  at  their  head  to  attack  his  father  tlie 
next  morning,  or  couduet  them  into  another  provinco,  wlim-  they  could  soon 
assemble  an  lu  uiy.  But  Lothaire  had  scarcely  more  courage  or  cliaracter  than  the 
old  emperor :  whilst  he  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  criminal  action,  he  halted 
before  a  bold  resolution.  His  father  ha>-ing  sent  for  him,  he  quitted  all  his  partisans 
to  go  and  join  Lonis  in  his  tout.  The  lengtti  of  the  conference  made  his  friends  fear 
that  he  had  been  exposed  to  some  violence ;  they  flew  to  arms  before  the  em])eror'8 
pavifion  to  set  him  at  liberty ;  the  father  and  son  then  showed  themselves  together 
to  the  people,  and  by  protesting  their  perfect  reconciliation,  they  appeased  the 
tunuih.  In  fact,  Lothaire  Iiad  made  his  peace,  but  on  the  condition  under  which 
princes  oflenest  tcnninate  civil  wars.  He  had  abandoned  all  his  partisans  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws.    They  were  not  long  in  being  arrested ;  only  the  old 


(4)  Astron.  c.  15,  p.  111. 

(5)  Nitliardu*.  1.  1,  c.     [).  GR.    Cliron.  St.  Dnivs,  r.  16,  p.  153.   A«t(OD.  c  4(,  p.  111. 

(6)  Nitiiardi,  o.  3,  ]».  C8.   Hist,  du  Long.  L  0,  c'  1 16,  p.  502. 
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cnijx  ror,  always  slow  in  shedding  blood,  put  oil  their  judgment  to  a  new  assembly 
convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapeile,  for  the  foUo wing  spring/ 

Louis  was  impatient  to  join  the  empress  Judith,  and  he  sent  his  son  Charles, 
with  Dragon,  bishop  of  ^Ictz,  to  fetch  her  from  the  convent  of  St.  Radegoiida. 
However  tho  ]>enance  which  the  empress  had  cnduml,  and  the  vnws  which  slu- 
liad  made,  might  excite  cither  doubts  upon  her  houdr,  or  scruples  u|»on  lier  religious 
duties,  Louis  awaited  the  decision  of  the  assembly  at  Aix-k-Chapeile,  to  restore 
to  her  the  rights  of  a  wife ;  but  the  assembly  was  composed  only  of  ix'presentatives 
of  tlie  conqueror's  party;  opinions  and  sentiments  w  Inch  triumphed  a  year  pro- 
vioQsIy,  had  not  a  siugle  champion  there:  and  on  the  2n(l  of  Fcnnmry,  831,  the 
day  of  the  piu'ificatioa  of  the  v'ii'^in,  when  J  udith  presented  herself  to  prove  her 
innocence,  all  the  assembly  exclaimed  that  she  had  no  aocmers.  Instead,  thei*o- 
forc,  of  examining  either  the  facts  which  had  been  brought  against  her,  or  the 
testimony  liy  \\hich  they  had  been  sup^wrted,  the  oath  was  aaiiuni>tcrcd  to  her^ 
and  her  own  declaration  was  received  as  an  irrefragible  proof  of  lier  viitue." 

hi  the  same  assembly,  all  the  chiel's  of  the  malcontents,  who  in  the  preceding  year 
had  attacked  at  Oompiegne  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  the  three  sons  of  Louis,  who  were  then  with  him,  were  the  first  to  sign  the 
sentence  of  their  friends  and  parti-;ins  ;  but  tlio  old  emperor,  who  luid  jnst  ri^lit 
to  his  surname  of  Meek,  immediately  cununutetl  their  punishment  into  exile  or 
privation  of  office,  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  received  theia  almost 
all  into  fayor  at  the  assembly  of  Ingethdm.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  away  his 
sons  to  their  kingdoms  of  Itah%  A(|uitania,  and  T]a\  aria,  ailcr  having  augmHitcd 
the  portions  of  the  two  latter.  In  a  third  assembly,  held  at  Thionville  in  tlio  same 
year,  duke  Bernard  of  Septimania,  requested  permission  to  exonerate  himself  in 
his  torn  firom  the  aceusati<Hi8  brotmht  against  him  before  that  of  Compiegne.  He 
challenged  every  accuser  to  fight  lum  on  horaeback  in  an  en(  losed  field,  that  the 
judgment  of  God  should  deride  between  inn oconce  and  calumny;  but  no  adver- 
sary presented  liiiiisell",  and  the  assembly,  alter  having  administered  the  oath  to 
him,  pronounced  his  innocence  upon  his  own  testimony.'* 

llie  old  emperor  could  haye  excited,  by  his  misfortunes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  his  countrymen,  wlio  spoke  like  him  the  German  language; 
nis  humility  could  be  attested  by  the  n^onl>* :  his  clemency  had  jtist  right  to  inn\  ersal 
approbation;  but  he  no  sooner  re-conuucnccd  governing,  than  his  incnp;icity  mul- 
tiplied disorder,  and  even  Ids  viilues  became  lor  the  people  a  cause  of  sufl'ering ; 
consequently,  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  since  ]>ower  had  been  restored  to  lum, 
when  alreiidy  discontent  broke  out  on  all  sides.  But  the  malcontents,  with  an  im- 
prudence which  was  again  fatal  to  them,  made  choice  onco  more  of  the  eraperor^s 
own  sons  to  defend  their  rights,  although  experience  ought  already  to  have  taught 
them  how  few  scruples  princes  ifeel  in  sacrincing  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
their  intorrats.  There  is  no  modem  state  in  Europe  that  has  not  in  its  time  sus- 
tained generous  battles  for  liberty,  which  has  not  lavished  its  treasures  and  torrents 
of  blood  to  set  bounds  to  despotism ;  but  almost  all  those  noble  efforts  have 
remained  without  result,  because  the  people  have  always  confounded  the  cause  of 
persons  with  that  of  things ;  almost  ever^here  the  party  of  liberty  has  becoi 
mined  by  the  princes  \\  hicTi  it  had  put  at  its  head.  IT  the  Frencli  who  t(X)k  up 
arms  against  Louis  had  only  proposed  to  themselves  the  recovery  of  the  indej^en- 
denco  of  their  countr}',  invaded  l»y  German  ministers  and  soldiers,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  oppression  of  freemen  aud  the  spoil iation  of  their  property,  to  stop  the  selling 
of  justice  and  foolidi  distribution    offices,  and  of  all  the  confidential  situations  to 


(7)  Astron.  c.  45,  p.  111.    Ann.  Ikrtin.  p.  IM.   Chron.  St.  Dcnys,  c.  10,  p.  IBS. 
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£ivorite8y  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  France,  humiliated  or  threatened  upon  it5 
frooUen,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  tiie  dilapldatioii  of  the  public  revenue ;  nncUmbtcdlj 
their  cause  was  just  and  holy ;  they  could  triumph  or  succnmb  only  with  gloiy. 
But  tlit-'V  taniislied  tlielr  banners  by  inscribing  tlieivon  tin*  nanM"^  df  tlie  sons  of  a 
meek  sovereign,  armed  airainst  their  father;  tlu-v  participattHi  in  the  shntno  of  a 
parricidal  attack :  instead  of  a  SKx^urity  for  tlic  nation,  they  claimwl  advantages  for 
the  priiKes,  augmentadons  of  portions  which  despoiled  the  old  monarch,  and  whidi 
brought  down  upon  him  the  compaasion  of  his  subjects;  and  sliortly  nl't  i  they 
were  betrayed  by  the  secret  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  those  rerj  chids  lor  whom 
they  had  sacriticed  themselves. 

Loui^  like  all  weak  princes,  never  restored  his  confidence  to  the  favorite  whom 
he  had  once  discardeo.  He  had  scarcely  left  him  when  another  had  taken  his 
place,  and  the  new  comer  was  especially  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  old  one 
might  have  preservcfl,  Gombanfl,  a  monk  from  St.  Medard  of  Soiswn?,  wlm  had 
participated  in  tiie  solitude  and  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  who  had  assisted  him  by 
nis  intrigues,  and  who  had  scparatedhts  two  yoonser  sons  irom  their  eldest  brother, 
then  reigned  alone  at  court,  fiernanl,  duke  of  Septimania,  who  had  thonght  of 
recovering  his  former  favor,  jx;rcelved  tliat  he  was  not  called  ta  any  of  the  eouncils. 
He  sougbt  again  the  alliance  of  tliose  veiy  mak  ontents  who  had  at  tivht  armed 
themselves  i^ainst  him ;  he  became  ree<  )neiled  witli  \Vala,  abbot  of  Corbie^  then 
«dled  at  Nounumtiers,  and  with  Pepin,  kin^  of  Aquitania.  All  three  offered  their 
support  to  those  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  abuses ;  and  the  people  had  the 
hnpnidence  to  accept  tlie  proposals  of  these  nnfaitliful  gin'rles.'" 

The  tliree  sons  of  L/Ouis  had,  each  on  his  side,  renewed  tlu  ir  intri<jnies  with 
tlie  malcontents ;  but  Lothaire  confined  himself  to  correspoiulunce,  wliich  he  after- 
wards denied.  Louis  the  Young  made  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  an  anny  in  Bavaria, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  assemble  almndoned  him,  ho 
submitted  to  his  father.  Pepin  alone,  who  had  e<!cape<l  clandestinely  from  the 
court  of  his  &ther,  who  had  refused  to  go  on  the  1st  of  September  to  tlie  states 
oonvoked  at  Orleans,  caused  Aquitania  to  take  up  arms,  and  break  out  in  open 
rebeUion.  Consequently,  Louts,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Joac,  in  Limousin^ 
deelared  him  dejK).se(l  frotn  the  kingdom  of  Acpiitania,  which  he  transferred  to  his 
youngest  son,  Cnarlcs.  lie  deprived  Bernard  in  the  same  manner  of  the  duchy  of 
Septimania,  to  bestow  it  on  Berenger,  duke  of  Toulouse.  During  the  whole  cam- 
paign of  83dy  Louis  continued  devastating  Aquitania,  whilst  Pepin  harassed  his 
troops,  sur]>rised  his  detached  parties^  and  at  last  obliged  thera  to  cross  tiie  Xioire^ 
after  having  suffered  a  great  aeal  from  the  autumnal  rains." 

The  weakness  of  a  sovereign  is  not  incompatible  with  his  despotism,  and  Loui^ 
meekness  did  not  sofeen,  either  his  people,  his  nobility,  or  even  ids  sous,  from  the 
usurpation  of  their  rights.  Always  ruled  and  led  away  by  the  person  nearest  to 
him,  and  especially  by  tli  impress  Judith,  it  was  on  the  most  trivial  motive  that 
he  took  most  important  determinations  :  he  altered  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  rather  than  bear  a  moment  of  ill-temper  from  his  wife ;  he  dismissed 
miUtaiy  governors  of  great  provinoes  at  the  pnoe  of  a  caress,  and  changed  the 
limits  of  kingdoms  in  return  ror  a  &vor.  The  instability  of  all  the  dinsions,  the 
contempt  for  all  agreed  arranfrcmcnts,  the  violation  of  every  oath  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  guarantee  for  them,  caused  luiiversal  discontent.  Tlie  sons  of  Louis, 
who  saw  themselves  sacrificed  to  their  younger  brother,  and  who  could  scarcely 
bm  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Judith  to  despoil  them  entirely,  were 
mdignaiift  at  bebg  thus  bandied  about  They  redprocally  commumcatea  their 


(10)  Mabillon.  nota  16,  in  ritaxn  Wnllic,  p.  511. 

(I  i)  Aon.  UerUo.  p.  1U3.  Tbegaua^  c.  39,  40, 41,  p.  bl.   Astrou.  c  47,  p.  XVL 
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fears  and  resentment  during  the  winter  of  832-833,  wln'ch  Lonis  spent  at  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  and  they  appointed  to  meet  each  otlier  near  Colmar  in  AlsacOi  binding 
themsdves  to  repair  to  that  places  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  with  a 
retinue  equivalent  to  an  annr,  In  cider  to  be  able  to  compel  their  father  to  main- 
tain his  own  ordinances  and  his  own  divisions.  Their  motives  for  taking  up  arms 
seem  to  have  been  at  least  plausible,  since  Gregory  IV.,  a  pontiff,  whose  reputation 
has  suffered  no  stun,  and  who  had,  on  this  occasion,  no  other  interest  than  peace, 
accompanied  Lothaire  from  Italy  to  Germany,  and  am)eared  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  the  three  brothers  against  their  father.  However,  Louis  the  Meek,  informed  of 
their  approach,  adv.iiu  pr]  as  far  as  Worms  to  meet  them,  and  the  prelates  attaclad 
to  his  court,  or  whom  Judith  had  gauied  over  to  his  party,  announced  that  if  the 
pope  arrived  in  France  with  the  intention  of  excommunicating  them»  it  would  bo 
himself  who  should  return  excommanicatL  d  into  Italy," 

The  army  of  the  old  emperor,  and  that  of  his  three  sons,  found  themselves  at 
last  in  presence  of  each  other  on  tlio  plains  of  Kothtbltl,  not  tar  from  Colmar,  in 
Alsace.  They  did  not  advojice  to  fight,  but  to  netjotiate  :  consequently  Gregory 
IV,,  who  had  no  other  intention  than  to  avoid  the  cSiuion  of  christian  blood,  went 
from  one  c&mp  to  the  other,  with  proposals  of  aoomimodation.  Ho  was  received 
in  that  of  Louis  with  less  respect  than  the  old  emperor  was  in  the  hahit  of  shnwini:; 
to  pontiffs.  The  latter  saw  himself  suiToundeti  by  prelates,  nobles,  and  tKiKliers, 
who  inspired  him  with  full  confidence,  but  who  probably  united  under  the  mma 
standara  by  obedience,  were  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  turn  their  arms  against 
tlu  ir  countrymen,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  woman,  or  the  dotage  of  a  king,  wlio 
no  longer  knew  his  own  mind.  In  the  nif^ht  of  the  2  tth  of  .Time  888,  their  batta- 
lions were  seen  to  pass  successively  to  the  camp  of  tlie  young  princes.  All  Uie 
great  lords,  all  the  prdates,  and  shortly  after,  aU  the  conrtien,  abandomed  one  after 
the  other  the  old  monarch,  whose  mcapacity  became  daily  more  e^^dent.  The 
place  where  Louis  experienced  tliis  univei-sal  defection,  known  before  uTider  the 
name  of  RoUifeld  (the  Re<l  field),  received  that  of  Lntgenfeld  (Lyinif  Held.)  The 
euijMiror,  always  eager  to  submit,  after  having  sent  away  the  small  number  of  laith- 
fhl  servants  who  had  remained  attached  to  him,  repaired  him»d^  with  his  wiife 
and  youngest  son,  to  the  camp  of  biB  ddesfc  eons,  and  leeigned  himself  to 
captivity.'' 

The  emperor's  sons  did  not  reftise  tlieir  old  father  the  exterior  marks  of  resiJcct 
which  they  owed  him,  but  they  snatched  fn)m  his  debilitated  hands  the  reins  of  the 
state,  whidi  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold.  First  of  all  they  separated  him  from 
Judith,  who  was  sent  in  captivity  to  the  citadel  of  Tortoua ;  and  her  son  Charles, 
then  only  ten  vears  of  acit?,  wa^  shut  up  in  the  abbey  of  Pruvm,  in  the  dincp*fs  of 
Treves.  They  atlcrwards  confirmed  the  division  of  the  monarchy,  which  had  been 
decided  upon  betwew  them  as  early  as  the  year  817.  Then  Pepin  re-took  the  road 
to  Aquitania,  and  Louis  the  Young  tl  it  of  Bavaria,  whilst  Lothaire,  who  again 
calle<l  himself  emperor,  remained  charged  with  the  govemmoit  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  i^niardianship  of  his  father.'^ 

Altliough  tiie  events,  during  all  this  period,  are  sufficiently  known  to  us,  they  are 
related  by  men  whose  mcmastie  minds  could  never  rise  to  general  oonsiderationi^ 
and  who  never  knew  how  t  >  [ }  reciate,  either  the  motives  of  the  parties,  or  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  IVrliaps  public  opinion  at  this  i^eriod  was  quite  as  \Tigue 
as  theirs,  for  the  nation  was  too  little  enlightened  to  yield  an  account  of  its  own 
determinations.    Be  it  as  it  may,  our  knowledge  of  all  those  events  is  so  incom- 

(18)  Astron.  c.  48,  ].  118.  Thcguiuk  c  4^,  p.  81.  HlOundo^  1. 1,  «.  4,  p.  68.  Dmn.  Am.  Kodei. 

p.  801.    Pagi  crit.  p.  5^3. 

(13)  Aj'troii.  r.  4S,  p.  113.    Ann.  llertin.  p.  195.  ^ 
(U)  Atm.  Bertk.  p.  196.  Cluroo.  St.  Deiijrs  c.  18,  p.  US.  ^ 
VOL.  I.  2  11 
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plete,  that  wc  cannot  judgo  of  the  morality  of  the  personages  whom  wc  sec  tliercin 
in  acdon.  The  warn  of  we  sons  of  Louis  against  thdr  rather  are  loathed  by  us, 
as  unnatural  actions;  however  our  judgment  may  be  sliaken,  when  we  see  s<»  ^^reat 
a  muabrr  of  distingiiislicd  men,  both  in  state  and  church,  enrol  themselves  in  their 
party.  The  pope,  the  saints  who  honor  France,  the  jirehites,  the  urnndees,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  people,  seemed  all  to  acknowledge,  that  it  \^  as  iniijo-s.sihle  to  allow 
liouis  to  govern  any  longer;  and  the  universal  defection  the Lyingneld  wasjx^rhaps 
considered  as  a  solemn  judgment  pronounced  by  the  nation,  upon  the  premature 
dotage  of  T^ouis  the  Meek.  At  that  ]ieriod,  the  latter  was  only  fifty-five  years  of 
a^ ;  but  he  had  already  lost  all  coiiiiistency  in  his  projects,  and  all  connexion  in 
his  ideas.  However,  the  sons  and  subjects  of  Louis  had  no  sooner  used  their 
force,  to  abolish  some  dangerous  onlinanoe,  or  to  remove  vile  favorites,  than  they 
were  ashamed  at  the  humiliation  of  the  monarch,  and,  renouncing  all  their  (nojecta^ 
they  returned  him  a  sceptre  too  hea%T  for  hU  debilitated  hands. 

Lothaire,  conducting  his  father  with  him  under  u  safeguard,  surveyed  the  nor- 
ths provinces  of  France,  the  fidelity  of  which  he  most  suspected.  He  received 
Ae  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  he  regulated  the  government  t if  tlie 
state  and  church,  and  hunted  in  the  royal  forests,  which  ap|x?ared  then  to  be  the 
greatest  jdeasure  attached  to  royalty.  Loiiis  was  afterwards  kept  in  the  convent 
of  St.  MciUu'd  of  Soissous,  until  tlie  general  diet  convoked,  for  the  1st  of  October, 
at  Gompicgne.  At  this  period  it  ooold  be  already  perceived  that  public  opinion 
was  taming  in  favor  of  the  captive  monarch.  Sevonil  persons  were  accused  of 
enterinsx  into  conspiracies  to  take  the  fntlir r  from  the  power  of  the  son,  and  they 
were  obli«^ed  to  exonerate  themselves,  by  oath,  of  that  accusation.  The  two 
youngest  kings,  Pepin  and  Louis,  had  not  repairc<l  to  the  comitias  of  Compiegnc, 
bnt  it  was  known  ttiat  they  did  not  approve  of  the  rigor  with  which  their  father 
was  treated,  and  Lothaireeven  feared  tliat  they  woidd  take  up  arms  to  defend  him. 
The  sentiments  of  the  |)eople,  much  more  swayed  by  tlu  ir  lienrts  than  by  their 
reason,  much  more  eager  to  pardon  the  wrongs  of  him  who  complained,  were  still 
kss  doubtfid.  The  chiefe  of  the  malcontents,  and  especially  the  prelates  who  had 
despoiled  Lonis  of  his  power,  feared  that  he  would  soon  be  replaced  upon  the 
throne.  They  ^\^';hed  to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  reigning,  by  .sul)niitting  him 
to  a  religious  penance,  and  a  public  degradation.  Thoy  drew  np  a  confession  of 
Ilia  sins  and  crimes,  in  order  to  make  him  recite  it  before  the  people. 

This  confession  has  been  preserved,  but  it  in  nowise  explains  the  discontent  whidi 
Louis  had  excited;  it  does  not  represent,  either  his  character,  or  the  nature  of  his 
government.  It  w'as  his  t-ndts,  his  liabitnal  incnpncity,  which  gave  the  people  the 
right  of  providing  for  the  saiety  of  the  state,  ansl  of  organising  a  regency  ;  but 
the  bishops  who  had  drawn  up  the  confession  of  Louis,  which  enumerated  pedaii" 
tacaliy  his  ei^ht  capital  offences,  sought  especially  for  crimes  in  his  conduct,  and 
we  are  astomshed  to  find  in  their  injurious  language,  that  they  had  to  reprmdi 
Louis  with  less  crimes  than  they  conld  jiroduce  against  each  of  his  predecessors. 
They  placed  in  the  first  rank  the  death  of  Lis  nephew  Bernard,  and  the  violence 
imposed  on  his  brothen^  faults  fbr  which  he  had  dready  done  penance  at  the  diet 
of  AttignV)  and  for  whldi  he  had  obtained  absolution.  They  reproai  hcd  him,  in 
the  second  place,  with  the  perjuries  to  w  hicli  lie  had  exposed  his  people,  bv  changing 
several  times  divisions  guaranteed  by  national  oatlis.  They  accused  him  m  the  third 
place,  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  ho  liad  assembled  diets  or 

1)repared  warlike  expeditions  in  the  midst  of  mtivals  or  of  Lent ;  fourthly,  of 
laving  awarded  too  severe  judgments  against  those  who,  in  the  interest  of  his*^aons 
and  the  empire,  had  oj)posed  his  bad  government.  Fiftlily,  of  having  encotimrred 
perjury,  when  he  allowed  Judith  and  other  delinquents  to  exonerate  tliemsel\es  by 
oatn  cf  the  ofienees  with  which  they  were  accused.    Sixthly,  of  having  exposei 
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the  state  to  murder,  and  pillage,  and  sacrilege,  tiie  unavoidaltle  consequences  of 
civil  wars,  in  which  he  had  engaged  himself.  Seventhly,  of  having  excited  those 
wars  by  arbitrary  divisions  of  tlio  empire.  And  eightlily  and  finaUy,  of  ha\dng 
led  to  total  ruin  a  state  of  which  he  ought  to  ha\  e  been  the  guardian  and  defender. 
One  can,  in  tliis  very  eniuneration,  remark  the  incapacity  of  the  men  of  this 
period,  tor  political  discussions  and  MTitings :  all  these  leading  charges  run  into 
one  another,  not  one  presents  a  dear  and  predse  Idea.** 

The  bishops,  who  had  assisted  the  grandees  in  the  deposition  of  Louis,  whether 
in  the  Lying  field,  or  at  the  states  of  Compiegno,  repaired  to  Soissons  on  the  11th 
of  November,  to  place  liini  in  penance,  no  lonirtT  as  emperor  or  king,  bnt  as  a 
simple  bcUevur,  whom  they  were  desirous  of  recoucilint'  witii  the  Church.  Ebbon, 
archbishop  of  Reuns,  was  at  their  head,  and  with  him  Acobard  of  Lyon,  Bernard 
of  YIenne,  Barthelemy  of  Narbon,  Gesse  of  AmienSy  l^as  of  Troy,  and  Erebold 
of  Auxerre.  "  The  lord  T.onis  lieinix  come,"  these  arc  the  terms  ot  the  antlientic 
act  drawn  up  at  that  periotl,  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  wliere  are 
deposited  the  bodies  of  St  Medard  and  St  Sebastian,  in  presence  of  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  a  great  moltitade  of  clerks,  in  presence  also  of  his  son,  the  lord 
Lothaia>,  his  grandees  and  all  the  people^  as  many  as  the  church  could  contain,  he 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  upon  the  sackcloth,  before  tlie  holy  altar,  and 
he  confessed  before  every  one  that  he  had  unworthily  fulfilled  tlie  ministry  which 
had  been  entmsted  to  him  ;  that  he  had  therein  oilended  God  in  divers  manners, 
that  he  had  scandalized  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  by  his  negligence  he  had 
led  the  people  in  many  ways  into  disorder.  In  consequence,  and  by  way  of 
penance  for  so  many  crimes,  he  declared  that  ho  wished  to  make  a  pTihlic  and 
ecclesiastical  expiation,  in  order  that  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  might  afterwards 
obtain  the  absolution  of  his  msadeed^  bjthe  ministry  and  support  of  to  whom 
Qod  has  given  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  Then  these  same  pontiirs,  acting 
as  his  spiritual  doctor,  warned  him,  for  his  salvation,  tlmt  a  real  remission  of  his 
sins  would  follow  a  pure  and  simple  confession.  After  tliis  ^varning,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  sinned  in  ail  the  thii?";s  of  which  he  had  been  accused  by  the  same 
pontiffs.''^  He  then  had  deliveredto'him  the  confession  in  eight  articles,  which  had 
D&en  drawn  up  before  hand):  Louis,  holding  it  in  his  hands,  confessed  before  the 

friests  and  the  people,  willi  nianv  tears,  that  lie  luifl  sinned  to  its  full  contents, 
le  then  asked  that  a  public  ])cnanee  slionld  be  imposed  upon  him,  in  order  to 
serve  m  an  example  to  the  people,  as  he  had  been  previously  a  scandal  to  them. 

After  this  confession,  be  returned  to  the  priests  the  writing  which  contained  his 
ani^  that  they  might  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  this  event,  and  tlie  latter  placed 
it  u]>on  the  altar.  *  He  then  detached  his  military  Ijelt,  and  himself  placed  it  upon 
the  altiir :  then  divesting  himself  of  the  dresij  of  the  period,  he  received  from  the 
bishops,  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  habit  of  a  penitent ;  for  after  so  great 
and  snnilar  penitence,  a  man  can  never  enter  into  iJie  militia  of  the  period."'^ 

The  ]Hnncipal  aim  of  this  degrading  ceremony  was,  in  fact,  to  render  Louis 
for  ever  incapable  of  re-ascending  the  throne.  They  lookedupon  that  incapacity  as 
resulting  from  the  twelflh  canon  of  the  first  council  of  iJicc,"  and  of  the  fiilh 
article  of  the  decretal  addressed  by  St.  Siricus  to  Imeiius.'*  Both  these  decisions 
of  the  church  had  for  their  object  the  xegdating  the  condition  of  those  who 
telapsed,  after  having  submitted  to  the  penances  which  were  to  efface  their  faults, 
'and  who  fell  again  in  the  evil  way;  the  priests  thought  to  he  able  to  benefit  ])y 
^nposing  an^  indelible  stain  upon  those  whom  they  wished  to  reprove.    But  tlic 

^•fe^r^irjii  ■      -   —  ^  ■  

Hi.  im]k.  apnd  Simunid.  t.  2,  Coaoil.  GaUicui,  p.  560.  Set.  Fr.  t.  0, 

p.  iW,    liiirnu.  EriJjs.  p.  804. 

[  06)  Ai  t;i  1  xn-.u  ti  r  l.adov.  p.       ci  Chutula  Agdbiidi  LvgdnueDs,  Arrhicp.  p.  246. 
(17)  Uwwii.  gener.  t..%  |.  U.  \}^}  Ibid.  L  3,  p.  lOlD. 
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attempt  was  too  andadons ;  it  did  not  behove  them  to  show  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth  the  sword  with  whicli  they  threatened  ^em,  and  on  the  occasion  even  of  the 
rvenanco  of  Limh  the  Meek,  the  church  hastened  to  dechire  that  he  who  deposited 
his  mihiary  Ik  It  could  resume  it  as  soon  as  his  penance  was  finished.'^ 

It  is  not,  moreover,  bv  the  laws  the  dnirch,  it  is  by  those  of  the  honor  of  the 
people,  that  a  man  who  has  submitted  to  a  mmilar  degradation,  ought  never  to  bo 
considered  worthy  of  commanding  them.  Of  all  the  erinies  of  which  Louij; 
accused  himself  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  the  <:reatest  was,  jierhaps,  that  of 
dishonoring,  by  that  act  of  cowardice,  the  nation  whose  honor  was  more  especially 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Bat  they  had  in  that  centniy  so  much  admiration  &r 
monastic  virtne,  that  they  were  soon  pleased  with  Tionu^  very  humiliation. 

After  this  ceremony  of  Louis'  jx  nancc,  Lothaire  conducted  liim  to  Aix-la- 
Chnpelle,  to  sj)end  the  winter.  Jjut  during  this  w^uiter  even,  tlie  partisans  of  the 
old  enipeix>r  put  themselves  in  motion  to  procure  huu  his  liberty,  ilie  counts 
Mstfrid  and  Lamhcari^  who  bad  conducted  the  malcontents  rinoe  they  had  come 
into  tlie  nossession  of  power,  were  at  varianoe  as  to  the  manner  of  dividing  it 
They  haa  remedied  none  of  the  abuses  of  the  preceding  government,  whilst  tliey 
liad  uHrnded  Pepin  of  Aijultauia,  and  Louis  oi  Bavaria,  whom  they  treated  rather 
as  governors  of  provinces  than  as  kings.  Consequently,  they  soon  began  to  form, 
even  in  the  Frendi  provinces,  associations  to  deliver  the  old  monarch.  The  counts 
£ggebard  and  William  placed  themselves  at  their  head  in  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
the  counts  Bernard  and  Guerin  in  Burgundy.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  of 
Bavaria  sent  abbot  ilugues  into  Aquitania  to  take  measures  with  his  brotiier ;  after 
which  Lotds  and  Pepin  snmmoned  Lothaire  to  treat  their  &ther  with  more  respect 
Pepin  advance<l,  uion-over,  towards  the  Loire,  and  Louis  towards  the  lihine,  whilst 
Lothaire,  \vl»o  had  hc^run  hy  answcrliif;  them  that  they  were  themselves  the  authors 
of  all  the  I'aults  of  which  they  accused  him,  perceived  that  he  was  abandoned  by 
public  opinion  ;  that  his  party  was  diminishing,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long 
oefbre  they  imposed  upon  nim  by  forc^  conditions  which  they  were  still  willing  to 
offer  him  as  the  object  of  a  treaty.** 

It  is  worthy  <  'f  remark  that  those  rapid  revolutions  which  had  several  times 
tal^en  away,  then  rc.stt)red,  the  sovereign  power,  to  the  old  emperor,  or  to  his  sons, 
were  mitil  then  acx;ompli.»»hed  without  blooilshed.  The  princes  were,  it  is  true^ 
followed  by  tfamr  armies;  but  the  latter  had  appeared  to  dictate  lawmudi  more  by 
their  o]ilnions  than  by  their  arms.  The  chiefs  and  soldiers  judged  of  the  conduct 
and  sentiments  of  their  kings  :  consequently  they  ncc^ociated  incessantly,  and  jiassed 
without  scruple  from  one  camp  to  the  other  ;  and  when  a  dechion  was  taken,  tlic 
nation  seemed  to  pronounce  with  apparent  unanimity,  and  the  kings  only  submitted 
to  it  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  884,  Lotiuure  was  alone  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  by  all  the  armies  and  all  the  provinces ;  he  was  master  of  the  persons  of 
his  adversanes,  Louis,  Juditli,  and  Charles:  in  less  than  two  months  lie  abandoned 
all  these  advantages,  without  drawing  his  sword  to  detend  tliem.  In  the  first  days 
of  March  he  left  nis  father  at  liberty  at  the  convent  of  St  Denis,  he  took  no  step 
to  keep  the  empress  and  her  son  in  his  power ;  and  fled  from  Paris  to  retire  to 
Vienne  in  Daupliiny,  where  he  was  desirous  of  rallying  around  him  all  his  partisans, 
much  moTo  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empirej,  in  Italy,  and 
Burgimdy,  than  in  the  Teutonic  coiuitrios.'*' 

Louis  the  Meek,  after  the  precipitate  departure  of  his  eldest  son,  found  himself 

(10)  Hiaaj,  Hkt  Sedci.  1. 46,  c  40. 

(80)  AitroQ.e.49.  ji.  11*.  Nithard.  I.  1,  c.  4,  p.  69.  Tlicrun.  u.  15,  4G,  p.  83.  Ciiron.  St.  Dtuys, 
«.19.  p.  158.    Ann.  Hcrtin.  p.  195. 

(21)  Ai|tooD.  c.  50  et  61,  n.  115.  Nitliatdi.  L  1,  c.  4,  p.  69.  Tiuigm,  c.  47  €t  48^  p.  83.  ClwMi.  St. 
Dwtp,  e.  1«,  p.  159.  ann.  Bertiii.  p.  19«.  ^ 
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surrounded  only  by  a  subiuissivo  people ;  be  did  not  hasten,  however,  to  resume 
the  anthoritjr  whicn  was  restored  to  him :  he  still  felt  himself  under  the  weiglit  of 
an  eccleaiattical  sentence^  and  was  desirous  of  being  relieved  from  it,  he^re  daring 
to  act  as  a  secular  prince.  But  ho  also  had  bishops  iji  his  party ;  it  was  by  the 
hands  of  the  latter  that,  on  the  foUomng  Sunday,  he  was  reconciled  with  the 
church,  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis.  These  bishops  girded  him,  al'tens  ards,  witli 
the  military  belt,  and  restored  to  him  his  arms. 

By  his  reconciliation  with  the  chun  li  Lonis  thought  he  had  recovered  all  his 
rights  to  the  empire;  his  union  with  his  two  youngest  sons  restored  lum  also  all 
his  power.  Pepm  had  come  to  join  him  at  Paris ;  Louis  awaited  him  at  Aix-la> 
Chapelle.  Berth  hastened  to  efface^  b^  expressions  of  respect  and  love,  the 
remembrance  of  iheir  preceding  insubordmation.  The  emperor  would  have  wished 
to  pardon  at  the  same  tnne  his  eldest  son  ;  he  had  rcfused  to  pursue  him,  and  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  oft'er  liim  a  reconciliation,  which  Lothaire  rejected.  At 
the  same  time  some  partisans  of  the  emperor  surprised  the  city  of  Tortona,  took 
Judith  ftom  it,  and  reconducted  hear  in  all  haste  to  her  hiubano,  who  expected  her 
at  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  Since  Judith  had  rejoined  the  old  monarch,  the  resentment 
of  the  latter  appeared  more  bitter,  and  his  measures  f^>r  pmiishing  the  rebels  more 
decisive.  However,  he  succi'ssively  failed  against  their  two  armies.  One  was 
commanded,  on  the  Loire,  by  Lambert,  count  of  Nantes,  and  Mat&id,  count  of 
Orleans.  The  other  by  Lothaire  himself,  in  Bormmdj.  Odon,  the  competitor 
of  Matfrid  to  the  couilty  of  Orleans,  ^\  as  ordered  ay  Louis  to  attack  the  former  ; 
Be  was  killed  in  the  battle;  his  brotlier,  \\ho  was  count  of  Blois,  the  nhhnt  of  St. 
Martin,  and  several  others,  died  there  also.  Three  counts  were,  on  their  side,  to 
attack  Lothaire.  After  five  days  fighting,  they  were  killed  in  the  city  of  Chalons 
which  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Lothaire ;  even  the  women  were  not  spaied^  and 
Gerberga,  tlie  sister  of  Bemara,  duke  of  Septimaniay  was  taken  from  her  convent 
and  drowned  in  the  Saone.'*' 

These  two  victories,  successively  ^dned  by  the  party  of  the  malcontents,  and 
the  acts  of  cruelty  which  accompamed  them,  seemed  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  a  real  civil  war.  Lothaire  had  advanced  as  fiur  as  Orieans,  to  fight  his  father, 
who,  on  {lis  side,  had  called  Louis  of  Ba\  aria  to  his  assistance,  antl  who  sliortly 
after  was  also  joined  by  Pepni  of  A(iiiitania.  The  armies  fomid  themselves  at  last 
in  presence  of  each  other  on  the  bauKs  of  the  Loire,  not  far  from  Blois ;  but  they 
began  immediately  to  negotiate  instead  of  fighting.  This  time  it  was  Lothaire 
whose  soldiers,  ader  four  days  negotiation,  adandoned  him  to  rank  tiiemselves 
around  his  father.  The  former  did  not  wait,  however,  until  he  was  absolutely 
abandoned  to  repair  to  the  old  emperor,  and  solicit  his  |)<ir(lon.  Louis  the  Meek, 
incapable  of  deep  resentment,  as  of  I'eal  attachment,  received  his  son  into  favor,  and 
sent  mm  back  to  Italy,  ftribidding  him  to  leave  that  coontiy  without  his  permission.^ 

After  the  second  restoration  of  Louis,  his  character  appeared  still  weaker  than 
in  t!i'>  prece<l!r!?T  period,  his  policy  more  vacillatin<»^  and  his  projects  almost  all 
abandoned  belure  they  were  put  in  execution,  were  less  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Li  an  assembly  of  tlio  states  which  he  held  at  Thionville,  towards  the  end  of 
Febmaiy,  885,  e^ht  ardhbishops  andthirfy-five  Inshops  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  assembly  of  Compiegne^  which  two  years  previously  had  deposed  liim.  The 
archbishop  of  Kcims,  Ehbon,  submitting  to  the  censure  of  his  brethren,  declared 
himself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  episcopacy.  The  archbishops  of  Lyon  and  Vienne 
were  deposed  for  contumacy ;  then  the  asiemblj  sanctioiied  a  new  division  of  the 
empire,  by  virtue  of  which  Lothaire  was  reduced  to  Italy  alon^  and  the  title  of 

{•22\  Aslnm.  e.  52,  p.  115,    Nitliardi,  i.  1,  c.  5,  p.  09.    Ann.  Bertin,  p.  196. 
(2  i  A  I  roil.  c.  58.  p.  1 1 1).  Nilhiidi*  L 1, «.  6,  p.  S9.  ThBgai,  e.  S94W»  p.  M.  Chnn.  8L  Dcsf^^e.  M. 
p.  100.  Ann.  Bcctio.  p. 
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emperor  was  taken  from  him,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Fi'ance  aiid  Gennany  was 
divided  between  the  three  other  brothers,  whose  aharea  were  oonsidenbly  in- 
creased.   Perhaps  this  divi^n  was  only  published  in  the  assembly  held  at 

Cremieux,  near  I  von,  in  the  summer  of  ti  nt  ver}'  year.'* 

Whatever  resentment  tJndith,  nnd  the  counsellors  of  Lcuis  the  Meek  might 
presene  against  Lothaire,  the  rajjid  weakening  of  tlie  emperor,  which  gave  rise 
to  apprehensions  of  his  approaching  death,  or  such  a  state  of  imbecility  that  the 
sceptre  could  no  longer  remain  in  his  hands,  rejidered  Tery  th  sli  :iMe  a  reconciliation 
with  ]iis  L'Mest  son  and  successor.  Judith,  tlici  i  ibro,  caused  advantageous  propositions 
to  be  uiadc  to  liim,  and  at  the  same  time  the  emixjror  invited  hun  to  repair  to  the 
spring  assembly  convoked  at  Thionvnlle.  But  ouring  tliis  winter,  diaeiues,  whitji 
seemed  pestilential,  attsicked  with  astonishing  fuiy  all  the  party  of  Lothaire,  who  was 
himself  too  ill  to  be  able  to  repair  to  France.  In  the  course  of  the  smnmer  lie 
lost  Wala,"  that  holy  ahhnt  of  Corbie,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  bishops  of  Amiens  and  Troyes,  his  father-in-law  Ili^ucs,  the  counts 
Matfrid  and  Lambert,  Grotfiid  and  his  sons,  Agimbert  of  Perche^  Burgaret,  prefect 
Cff  the  shrines,  and  several  more  of  his  mo^t  zealous  part izans.^  At  the  same 
time,  the  Normans  began  to  profit  by  the  di-^Nensions  and  weakening  of  the  empire^ 
a»d*their  vn'*<5nls  ravaged  Frisia,  without  meeting  witli  any  rfJistaiK  e. 

W  hether  Louis  the  Meek  no  longer  thought  of  satij^fyiug  lii-i  tLc\otiun  by  going 
to  Borne,  to  the  feet  of  Gregory  IV.,  or  that  he  wished  to  pnjfit  by  that  pretended 
pilgrimage,  to  force  Lntliaire  to  obedience,  who  was  cndeavooring  to  fortiiy  himself 
m  Italv,  he  announced  that  jfrnrnevforthe  year  s:l7,  nntl  he  iH-ir-in  to  a-^^emble  his 
army.  But  the  Normans  or  Lh  lues,  who,  at  tlu?  beguuiing  ot  tliis  reign,  weakene<l 
by  their  civil  wars,  had  endeavoured  to  court  the  iriemJslup  of  the  powerful  empire 
of  the  Franks^  already  perceived  how^  greatly  circnmstanccs  were  chan^^ ;  tndr 
expeditions  upon  the  coast  of  France  succeeded  each  otlier  with  rapidity:  this 
year  they  ravaged  the  i'^lanrl  of  Walcheren  ;  thoy  pillaged  Dorstadt ;  they  imposed 
a  tribute  upon  the  Frisians ;  they  killed  the  counts  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  fiontier,  and  inspired  so  ranch  terror  upon  all  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  that 
the  emperor  could  no  longer  think  of  going  away.  However^  instead  of  preparing 
for  a  more  vigorous  defence,  the  feeble  Louis,  listening  alternately  to  the  adWce 
of  his  pric<;ts  nrul  those  of  the  em}>ress,  seemed  to  study  how  to  set  the  whole 
kingdom  at  variance  again,  and  displease  all  tliosc  who  were  invested  with  any 
power.  To  satisfy  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Judith,  he  made,  without  any 
plausible  motive,  a  new  division  of  the  empire,  in  which,  reducing  liis  tiirec  eldest 
sons  to  Italy,  Aquitania,  and  Bavana,  and  depri%  ing  them  of  all  lie  liad  lie^towcd 
upon  them  two  years  previously,  he  enriche<l  with  tlu  ir  spoils,  Charles,  tlio  sou 
ot  his  second  wife.  At  the  same  time,  to  j>Iease  his  confessors,  he  required  ample 
lestitntiott  from  all  those  who  were  accnsed  of  having  usun)ed  the  property  of  the 
church.  This  property  became  immense,  whilst  every  other  riches  was  rapidly 
dis!*?patcd,  excited  <!o  much  the  cupidity  of  the  great  lords,  that  in  spite  of  their 
8ui>ei*stition  they  found  every  day  some  means  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves. 
The  convents  had  begun  lately  to  entrust  the  care  of  their  atiaii-s  to  secidar 
attomieSy  to  whom  they  assigned  at  the  time  a  portion  of  their  domains.  Shortly 
after  these  attomies,  growing  tired  of  a  subaltern  dtuaticKi,  caused  themselves  to 
be  appointed  Iny  or  sfK-iihir  abbots,  nnd  took  ]iosscssion,  by  virtue  of  thh  title,  of 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  convents.*"  Every  part  of  the  empire  had 
sufi'ered  from  the  same  abuses.  In  all,  the  devotedness  of  the  partisans  of  the 
father,  or  of  the  son,  had  been  rewarded  with  ecclesiastical  property.  Louis 

(J  [>  rriiccjjluui  doraini  Ludov.  dc  divisioui-  n^.  ji.  III.    Pagi  crit.  p.  5C1.    A^truu.  c.  54,  p.  117.  Cliro. 
St.  Bun  s  <■.  20,  p.  161 .   Bcrtinianv  p.  197. 

(25)  Aitroo.  c  66,  f.  119.  (26)  Uirt.  da  l^qg.  L  9,  c  138.  p.  614. 
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iinpcrionsly  required,  nnd  with  threats,  a  retrocession,  which  lie  demanded 
espedaliy  irom  jiis  sons  Lothaire  and  Pepin.  The  former,  to  put  himself  in  a  state 
of  defence,  fbitified  the  passes  of  Italy,  and  had,  with  Lonis  of  Bavaria,  a  confer- 
ence respect  in  <;  their  conmion  interest.  The  hitter  submitted,  although  with  rem-et, 
and  assisted  witli  liis  hrothc  r,  Charles  the  Bald,  at  the  states  of  Kieraej,  over  which 
his  father  presided,  in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,"^ 

Lothaire  and  Louia  had  again,  about  Mid-lent  in  838,  an  interview  in  the  valley 
of  Trentin,  to  agree  about  the  measures  they  would  have  to  take,  to  put  themselves 
on  their  ^nard  a<^ainst  the  projects  of  their  ambitious  step-mother*  However,  they 
afj:reed  that  it  would  he  better  fur  them  to  wait  without  complaining,  for  the  period 
which  seemed  approaching,  when  the  death  of  the  empeiw  would  permit  them  to 
set  forth  their  rights.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Louis  oi  Bavaria,  who 
repaired  in  the  month  of  May  to  the  states  of  Nimw^en,  acreed  to  cede  to  his 
father,  wliich  the  latter  was  to  transmit  to  his  youngest  son,  Alsace,  Saxony,  Thu- 
ringiu,  Austrasia,  .and  Germany.  Then  tlie  old  empornr,  Ijmvhii;  convoked  for  the 
middle  of  August  a  new  assembly  of  the  nation  at  'Iheirry-sur-Oise,  invested  his 
son,  Charles  the  Bald,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  his  manly  arms*  This  was 
the  ceremony  wliidi,  later,  was  looked  upon  as  the  arming  of  a  knight.  Louis  the 
Meek  himself  eirdod  his  son's  sword  ;  lie  ] .laced  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  lie  added  Neustria  to  Ids  portion.  All  the  princes  of  the 
states  giante<^l  lo  Cliurlcs,  were  obliged  to  take  to  inm  the  oath  oi'  liilelity :  and 
Pepin,  kinff  of  Aquitania,  present  at  the  assembly,  promised  his  protection  to }  oung 
Charles,  whilst  in  return,  the  duchy  of  Maine  was  granted  to  hun  by  his  father.** 

Those  intrigues,  between  the  stms  and  the  wife  of  Louis,  these  contiinial  altera- 
tions in  the  division  of  tlie  empire,  and  in  tlie  provinces  alternately  granted  to  and 
re-taken  from  the  different  princes,  alone  occupied  the  French,  whilst  their  gi'ow- 
ing  weakness  and  universal  anarchy  delivered  them  to  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
bours. TJjose  of  the  Sclavonian  n-ontier,  wiio  were  bounded  only  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  were  already  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  Freneh.  No  event  is  handcti 
down  to  us  concerning  sdl  that  long  eastern  frontier  wliich  Louis  the  Meek  bad 
defended  at  the  b^nnmg  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was  by  sea  that  the  barbarians  here- 
after penetrated  into  France,  fi'om  whence  no  one  thought  of  repulsing  than. 
Every  year  the  Normans  extended  their  rnvagcs  farther  on  all  the  s'hf)res  of  the 
ocean  ;  those  of  the  Meditermnean  began  also  to  he  exposed  to  the  l)rigandnges 
ot  the  Saracens,  and  the  latter,  in  838,  surprised  Marseilles,  the  most  opulent 
dty  of  tiie  south ;  they  took  away  its  treasures ;  and,  as  if  to  insult  also  the  reli^on 
wmcli  was  proferaed  there,  they'took  away  into  captivity  all  tta  priests  and  monks, 
and  all  the  nnns,'* 

Judith  had  .succeeded  in  causing  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  youngest  son  of  Louis 
a  part  of  his  heritan;e,  very  superior  to  that  of  his  seniors ;  but  she  was  fer  from 
being  at  rest  as  to  the  manner  m  which  those  portions  should  be  maintained  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  She  felt  that  the  nation  consideretl  them  as  unjust, 
and  she  supposed  that  the  alliance  alone  of  Lothaire's  eldest  son,  wlio  would  be 
the  natural  chief  of  the  new  family,  could  guarantee  Charles*  succession.  Con- 
sequently she  sou^t  to  reconcile  "herself  with  him  at  any  price,  by  causing  the 
most  advantageous  ofiers  to  bi;  mad*'  to  him.  Happll}-,  to  serve  her  puqwses,  the 
second  son  of  her  husband,  Pepin,  king  of  Acpiitania,  died  at  Poitiers,  on  the  I'Hh 
of  l)eceud)er,  .s;')8.  The  most  respectful  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek,  he  had 
on  several  occasions,  sacriliced  his  own  interest  to  the  caprices  ol  a  iathcr,  blinded 
by  the  artifices  of  his  mother-in-law ;  if  he  had  been  twice  driven  as  far  as  rebel- 

(27)  A.'n  11  f.  59,  p.  121.    Nitlinrdiis.  c.  0,  p.  70.    Chron.  St.  Dcnys,  c  21,  p.  16;i.    Bcrtin.  j). 
(2s)  Mihaidi,  (  .  6,  p.  70.    A*tron.  r.  5'.K  p.  121.    Cbron.  St.  I>eiij«,  c.  82,  p.  IM.    BcftiD.  p.  109. 
(29)  iJertiu.  p.         Tradatiu  S.  Odouit  lliariacen*iB»  p.  818. 
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lion,  he  had  also  twice,  by  his  arms,  restored  his  fether  to  liherty ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  died,  he  had  bound  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  youn  -:  GharleSy 
in  favor  of  whom  lie  had  Ijeen  de.spoilwl  of  a  part  of  liis  rights.  left  two 

sons  and  two  daughters :  the  kingdom  of  Arjuitaiiia  oui/lit,  accoi*dinfr  to  the  hiws 
and  treaties,  to  devolve  to  tlie  eldest  of  the  sons,  named  i\pin,  like  himseltl  But 
Lotus  the  Meek  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  him,  to  enrich  at  hia  «qience  the  son 
of  his  wife." 

At  the  same  time,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  bv  arms  tlie 
provinces  of  %vlii(.li  his  father's  inconstancy  wishe<l  to  deprive  him.  All  the 
Germans  submitted  to  the  empire  had  tbllowed  his  banners  to  the  lihine,  but  his 
father  had  asBembled  the  fVench  upon  the  left  of  that  river,  and  aftor  the  armies 
bad  been  in  piesence  of  each  other  for  some  time  the  emperor  crossed  the  river, 
the  German  army  disbanded  without  coming  to  jiction,  and  the  young  king  retired 
into  ^>a^  aria.  His  tiither  took  advantage  of  this  imprudent  sliow  of  arms  to  reduce 
Itis  lieritago  to  that  single  province.  Judith  found  herself  therefore  in  a  p^ition 
to  make  Lothaire  an  offer  which  would  satis^  his  ambition ;  this  was  to  divide  all 
the  Frankish  empire,  with  the  exception  of  liavaria  alone,  in  two  equal  portions, 
and  to  assign  one  to  Lotliaiiv,  and  the  other  to  Charles  the  BaM  :  but  under  the 
condition  tnat  Lothaire  siiouid  guai'antee  the  jwrtiou  that  reraaineil  to  Charles. 
To  render  the  division  vaare  equal,  it  had  been  acreed  that  one  of  the  two  princes 
should  make  the  shares,  and  that  the  other  should  choose.  Lothaire,  on  accepting 
this  proposal,  had  at  first  tried  to  divide  the  empire,  but  afti'r  three  days'  labor,  he 
felt  that  he  did  not  know  it  sufficiently,  and  left  the  care  of  it  to  hh  father,  lie 
repaired  however  to  the  diet,  convoked  at  Worms,  tor  tlic  30th  of  May,  S'6d.  hi 
presence  of  the  assembled  lords,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  his 
&thcr,  and  begged  piunlon  for  the  grief  he  had  caused  him ;  but  as  J  udith  had 
promised  him,  Louis  raised  his  son  with  afieetion ;  lie  distrilnited  pardons  to  all 
those  who  had  accompanied  him,  an(i  ho  afterwards  fixed  tlie  divisions  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  leave  him  the  choice  thereof.  This  division  wa3  made  lioiu  iioitli  to 
sontii,  by  a  line  which  Ibllowed  the  course  <^  the  Mouse  and  that  of  the  RhAne, 
and  which,  bf  t  wren  the  sources  of  those  two  rivers,  divided  the  Jura.  Lothaire 
afterwards  chose  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  which  included  Italy,  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  Bavari%  Provence^  and  a  small  part  of  Burgundy  and 
Anstrasia.  Cnailes  had  for  his  share,  A([ttitai^a,  Nenstria,  and  the  remainder  of 
Anstrasia  and  of  Burgundy.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  monarch  had  no  very  exact 
idea  of  tlie  countries  .subinitted  to  his  dominion,  since  he  had  considered  those  two 
parts  as  etiual,  and  liad  obliged  his  £ivorite  to  content  himself  with  that  which 
Lotliairc  did  not  choose.^' 

To  aoi^mplish  this  division,  it  was  however  neoessaiy  to  compel  the  Aquitanians, 
who  had  crowned  Pepin  II.,  son  of  their  last  kin^  to  submit;  it  was  necessary  to 
canso  him  to  Ix'  acknowledrjed  l)y  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
Gennans,  had  again  taken  up  arms  to  defend  his  rights.  Louis  the  Meek,  devoted 
the  last  remains  of  a  life,  nenily  extinct,  in  fighting  against  his  sou  and  grandson. 
Dming  the  summer  of  839,  he  savaged  Aquitania,  the  feithful  people  of  which  de- 
fended against  him  their  le^tiinate  sovoeign,  the  ttm  of  his  son  whom  he  had  him- 
self given  them  for  king.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  he  besiegetl  and  took 
the  castles  of  Carlat  and  Turcnne;  but  the  heats  of  autumn,  increased  among  his 
soldiers  pestilential  fevers,  which  swept  off  more  than  half  before  he  entered  into 
his  winter  quarters.  It  was  at  Poitiers  that  he  reposed  after  the  fetigues  of  this 
war,  and  where  he  passed  the  festivities  of  Christmas ;  then  on  the  news  of  tlie 

(80)  Nithordos,  1. 1,  c.  6.  p.  70.  Aatton.  &  69,  p.  ISI.  duroo.  SL  Dam,  9.9^,9, 186.  BeitiB. ».  199. 
Hiik.  du  Lug.  L  9,  C.14],  p.  019. 

(81)  NillMrdi.  1. 1.  c.  7.  p.  71.  AatroD.  c.  no.  p.  121.   Kcriin.  p.  SOS. 
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moTements  of  Louis  of  Bnvstia^  be  repaired  during  Lent  to  Alz-lA-Chapclle,  wbere 

he  appointed  to  meet  the  army  he  wished  to  lead  against  him;  ftud  at  first,  after 
Kaster,  lie  crossed  the  Rhine,  with  the  Intention  of  niarclnnf^  npon  Thurln<fia. 
However,  the  armies  of  the  father  and  of  the  son  did  not  meet ;  tlie  Bavarians 
endeavoured  to  avoid  an  impious  battle,  whilst  the  emperor,  whose  health  was 
entirely  rained,  and  who^  for  some  time^  had  been  attadcea  with  dropsy  in  tbe  chest, 
cansed  himself  to  be  removed  to  Worm%  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  and  after- 
wards to  the  palace  of  Ingelheim,  built  on  an  island  of  the  Rhino,  above  ^^ayen(•e.^' 
Louis  the  Meek,  on  the  point  of  death,  still  showed  that  monastical  piety, 
sometimes  touching,  but  always  feeble,  which  had  conciliated  the  love  of  the  people, 
dwing  the  meet  shameful  and  most  unfortunate  reign  to  which  a  great  nation  has 
ever  been  submitted.  His  natural  brother,  T')ro!]ron,  bishop  of  Meta,  aamated  him 
in  his  last  moments,  and  entreated  him  to  extend  liis  pardon  to  everj^  one,  even  to 
that  son  who  was  still  iu  anns  against  him,  and  who,  said  h^  sent  his  grey  hairs 
widi  sorrow  to  the  grave.  On  the  point  of  expiring,  he  was  heard  twice  to  exclaim 
in  the  German  language,  or  the  antient  Frank,  which  was  always  that  of  his 
fann'ly,  .'  aus  !  (out  I  out !)  as  if  lie  was  desirous  of  encouraging  his  soul  to 
spring  from  Its  terrcsstrial  covering.  Tl»e  assistants  thought,  however,  that  he  had 
seen  something  appear  at  the  window,  and  had  thus  sent  away  the  devil.  "  Of 
whose  company,"  says  the  chronicle  oi  St  Denis*  "be  never  once  had  need,  either 
living  or  dead.  Afterwards  he  turned  on  his  ri^t  side,  and  fbem  raised  his  eyes 
towards  heaven.  In  that  manner  (the  20th  of  June,  840,)  he  passed  from  um 
mortal  life  to  the  joys  of  paradise."^ 


CUAi'TEK  MIL 


CIVIL  WAB8  BETWEEN  LOTHAIBE,  LOUIS^  AND  |CHABLES         SONS  OV  L0UI8 
THE  KEEK  ;  BATAGE8  OF  THE  NOSMAlfS— 84(^50. 

New  dynasties  can  hardly  be  founded,  and  especially  among  a  barbarous  people, 
but  by  a  man  gifted  with  great  talent,  and  of  a  great  strength  of  character. 
Wben  politics  are  reduced  to  their  utmost  simplicity,  communications  between 
nations  are  not  numerous,  and  the  influence  of  neighbours  upon  internal  revolutions 

little  felt ;  when  the  science  of  governing  ia  so  imperfect  that  ministers  cannot 
replace  their  master,  and  that  tlu-  will  of  the  chief  is  hoiu-ly  felt ;  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  without  a  combination  of  foreign  j)otentates,  or  a  faction  of  subaltern 

(32)  MitJiuda«»  1. 1,  e.  8.  p.  71.  Aatiou.  c  61.63.  p.  122.125.  fiactiii.  p.  204.  Quo.  Mod.  Sogolim. 

p.  224. 

(A)  Chron.  dc  St.  Penj's,  c.  24,  p.  ICO.  Our  i)i.ifrrial«  for  the  lii.<itory  of  T/ini's  the  MpcIc,  roiisi.«t  of,  Rrst, 
the  recital  of  an  nnonjuiuuis  contcmpoiarv  biographer,  Viho  i&  dciuguated  hy  the  name  of  AttroHcmer,  because  be 
makes  mention  of  his  converaatioitttrfilk  the  emperor  on  astronomy;  his  recital  has  been  tmnshited  in  (bo 
Chrtwidet  of  St.  Dean.  He  ahom  o  eonlaat  partialis  for  liit  oM  maater;  tbe  mOdiiflaa  and  weakness  even 
of  tbe  latter  ongbt  to  We  gabed  Um  the  heart  or  hta  aemota;  aeeoadl^,  of  a  ahoti  Kl^  but  equally  partial, 
written  hy  nu'!;anu<,  mral  bishop  of  Treves,  in  the  year  835,  when  it  temunatr'* ,  thirdly,  Amifils  of  tlic  I'mnks, 
which,  uiitil  the  yenr  B20,  were  attributfed  to  i^nhard,  and  which,  in  subscqaout  years,  arc  the  work  of  soma 
monk  of  thu  cuuVnnt  of  St.  Hertin  ;  fonrtUy,  of  the  first  book  of  Nithardos,  whidi  serves  na  an  iatrodaetioii 
to  the  hittwke]  work  of  thut  ^ndaon  of  GharlemagQe.  These  four  hist<Miaiii»  and  aonie  othen  leaa  importanty 
are  aQ  attached  to  LoaVa  pnrty  ;  they  diaahnalate  hb  fhnlta,  and  aoamlf  let  na  have  a  glimpee  oT  the  motivea 
whith  ndoatt'tl  IhD  nialcontt  nt<(.  A  few  autlientie  futf*  of  fhc  latter,  howwcr,  and  the  lives  of  the  two  .-aiiifs, 
Addhard  and  Wala,  written  by  Paschase  liatbcrt,  throw  a  little  light  on  the  latter  party.  All  these  iiioaumcnls 
«n  eHNMfy  nollaolad  and  caapkiijed    I>oai  Boiifaa^  w  hit  wkii  folnnM  of  the  Hiatoriina  of  Fmnce. 
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ntrigiien»  to  xaiae  to  tho  fhimie  an  undeflerving  man.  The  QBorper  nmst  aid 
himself,  or  no  one  will  aid  him.  But  the  more  he  has  shown  real  gi'eatiu-ss,  the 
more  is  tlie  distance  perceptible  betweon  him  and  the  ordinary  Iviiiji'^  by  whoin  lie  is 
succeeded.  The  latter  have  no  other  thought  than  the  enjoyment  of  tiie  voluptuous- 
ness placed  \^-ithin  their  reach  by  the  success  of  the  founders  of  their  race.  They 
are  corrupted  by  all  the  vices  wbich  power  and  riches  can  satisfy ;  corrupted  by  the 
absence  of  every  barrier,  which  alone  wtmld  often  suffice  to  turn  the  stronfj;est 
head:  corrupted  soirictimes  even  by  their  own  eftoils  to  emftTirijmtc  tbomsi»lves 
from  barbarism,  by  the  studies  which  the  ignorance  of  their  luthei-s  knew  not 
how  to  direct,  by  the  confidence  they  grant  to  interested  scholars,  or  ambitious 
priests.  The  rapid  decline  of  the  royal  races,  and  especially  among  barbarian 
peo[)le,  who  b*  l'^Ih  to  l)c  civili/x'd,  fliy  niost  univei'sally  atte=f(  d  Ihct  of  history. 
It  i-^  eijual  ai^wmL'  tin  ('hristians  and  the  MtJ^^tihnen,  in  tem]>erate  climates,  and 
in  burning  or  in«;id  climates,  in  the  most  antieut  and  modern  times.  It  becomes 
the  more  slaikin^  from  its  fonning  a  oontxast  with  the  influence  of  races  upon  the 
character  and  di.<position  of  nations,  with  that  mysterious  filiatiun  which  makes  us 
disrovor  niinlotrous  features  in  snco(\ssive  ucnorations.  of  A\  liich  all  tiie  circumstances 
are  di.s.siiuilar.  When  alter  a  thousand  years  one  stiil  recognises  a  family  likeiu'>s 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Bi*etons,  'm  those  of  the  Basfjues,  or  what  is  stranger, 
in  those  of  the  Jews  and  Bohemians,  who  for  so  many  centuries  have  wandered 
among  us,  we  cannot  be  astonislied  tliat  the  son  of  a  great  king  should  be  so  often 
the  lowest  of  men. 

The  degeneration  of  the  Carlovinmau  race  is  undoubtedly  a  great  example  of 
that  rapid  decline.  This  Ikmily,  whiSi  was  divided  into  so  many  branches,  which 
occupied  durine  a  century  almost  all  the  thrones  of  Eun  ]  \  and  which  had  so 
decisive  an  innnenee  over  the  calamities  of  that  land,  had  begun  by  produc  ing 
a  succession  of  at  men  :  Pepin  of  Heristal,  Charles  Martel,  Pepin  the  Short, 
and  Charlemagnu,  whose  equals  have  never  jierhaps  elsewhere  succeetled  each  other 
in  such  a  direct  line.  The  former  were  as  yet,  it  is  true,  but  chiefs  of  a  party,  or 
chiefs  of  armies.  The  latter  himself  Avas  not  born  in  the  royal  condition.  But 
computing  from  the  revohition  wliichgave  them  a  throne,  all  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  hero,  all  the  I'urphyrogenites,  or  princes  bom  in  the  purple  oi'  the 
Western  empire,  were,  without  exception,  despicable.  ^Ve  caimot  discover  one 
who  deserves  comroisseration,  or  who  could  excite  love ;  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
strength  of  their  immense  empire,  its  rapid  fall,  unheard  of,  and  without  a  paralld 
in  the  world,  was  the  work  ot  their  vices  and  their  weakness. 

Louis  tlic  Meek  had  well  foi-esccn  the  deba-semcnt  of  the  Carlovingian  race. 
With  extensive  knowknlire,  kindness,  and  amiable  (]ualitie9,  which  were  taken  for 
virtues,  he  had,  in  a  tl  w  years,  ruined  the  sup  rb  iidicritance  he  had  received  from 
a  hero.  Seduced  by  the  intrigues  of  his  seciHid  wife,  and  by  his  over  affection  for 
his  youngest  son,  lie  had  overturned  his  own  laws  and  those  of  the  monarch}',  con- 
founded the  rights  of  each  and  the  duties  of  the  people,  b^'  coutiadictory  encago- 
ments,  taught  his  sons  and  subjects  to  violate  the  treaties  and  oaths  which  ne 
impoeed  upon  them,  and  which  he  afterwards  violated  himself,  and  in  fine,  rendered 
necessai^-  a  civil  war  after  his  death,  to  settle,  by  force  of  armsi,  that  which  he 
had  confbundeil  by  his  inconstancy. 

At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Louis  the  Aleek  had  none  of  Iiis  children  with  him. 
The  eldest  of  his  sons,  Lothaire^  was  in  Italy.  Pepin  II.  was  dead,  and  his  son, 
of  the  same  name  as  himself  was  in  Aquitania,  where  he  had  recently  been 
pui-sued  by  the  arms  of  his  grandfather.  The  third,  Loui'^,  l-iul  retired  into 
Bavaria,  after  having  lost  hia  armv  in  his  last  encounter  with  his  lather.  Finally, 
the  youngest,  Chsurles,  was  with  his  mother  atBom  ges,  where  he  had  convoked 
the  assembly  of  Aquitania.   The  news  of  the  death  m  the  emperor  having  been 
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c  arric  tl  to  these  four  princes,  each  of  them  was  aware  that  all  the  divisions  which 
lie  had  sancti<iTii>fl,  would  be  considered  as  null  bv  the  people,  and  thought  imme- 
diately' of  fortitying  himself  hy  anus,  and  purcluising  tlie  ikvor  of  his  vassab 
hy  concessions  of  land,  churcli  beneheos,  or  privileges. 

Lotludre,  the  eldest  of  these  princes,  set  forth  his  right  to  the  suooessioii  of  his 
&ther,  as  being  mora  legitimate  than  any  other.  lie  had  already  been  twenty- 
three  years  joined  to  the  empire,  by  the  authority  of  tlie  cliief  of  that  empire,  by 
that  of  the  natinn.  which  liad  solemnly  acknowledged  huu  in  its  diets,  and  had 
sworn  to  maiiitaai  kiui  ;  by  tiiut,  iii  hue,  of  the  pope,  who  had  consecrated  him, 
and  who  had  thus  joined  the  sanction  of  the  chureh  to  the  rights  he  derivod  from 
the  laws,  and  the  consent  of  the  people.  Conseqaendy,  Lothaire  pretended  that 
he  liad  a  right  to  be  acknowledged  ns  chief  of  the  empire,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
lather  had  been  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  maintaining  the  government  of  tliu  p^o^•iIlcos 
to  the  three  kings,  his  brothera  and  nephew,  he  would  regulate  their  militai*y 
operations,  and  woidd  call  them  to  the  q^eneral  diets  which  he  would  convoke,  and 
over  >\  hich  he  would  himself  preside ;  he  would  exercise  over  them,  in  fine,  a 
species  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  such  aa  dunng  forty  years  had  been  exercised  by 
tne  emperors  over  the  kings.  Lothaire  did  not  think  himself  in  anywse  bound 
by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Worms  in  the  preceduig  year.  This  treaty,  which  gave 
to  the  second  son  of  tlie  last  emperor  a  half  of  the  empire,  was  equally  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  Franks,  to  the  rights  of  Louis  and  Pepin,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  ;  for  the  young  prince,  in  favor  of  whom  his  brothers  were  despoiled, 
was  scarceW  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  could  nut  be  supposed  to  be  very  fit  to 
govern.  Besides,  nether  the  princes  or  the  people  have  ever  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  kings  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  their  states  :  and  if  liereditary 
monarchy  be  a  right,  it  exists  as  mudh  m  &Tor  of  the  subjects  as  in  that  of 

royal  I'aiuiiie.s. 

lu  fact,  aii  soon  as  Lothaire  learned  the  death  of  his  father,  he  sent  messengers  in 
all  the  empire,  and  particularly  to  France,  to  Austrasia,  and  Neustria,  to  announce 
his  accession  to  the  empire,  which  had  been  decreeda  long  time  previously,  to  demand 
that  tliey  sliould  take  the  oath  of  fidehtv  to  hitn,  and  promise,  at  the  same  time, 
to  all  tliose  w  ho  liad  received  from  his  father  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dignities,  not 
only  that  he  would  maintain  them  in  their  governments,  but  also,  that  he  would 
augment  their  prerogatives,  provided  they  were  faithful  to  him.  He  sent  at  the 
same  time  to  Clmrles  11.,  better  known  in  the  histor}-  of  France  under  the  name 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  fleciare  to  him  that  he  dl]  not  forget  their  last  agreement, 
the  recommeiidation  of  his  father,  and  the  obligations  he  had  contracted  towards 
bim,  by  holding  hiin  at  the  baptismal  font.  But  at  the  same  time  he  begged  of 
him  to  rdlrain  nom  all  hostilities  against  their  mutual  nephew  Pepin,  son  of  the 
king  of  Aquitania,  at  least,  until  they  had  been  able  to  settle  together  his  rights 
in  a  conforence.  Lotliaire  had  not  time  to  make  his  other  brother,  Louis,  king  of 
Bavaria,  proposals  of  accommodation  ;  the  latter  who  had  gained  the  affection  of 
the  Gennans,  by  living  constantly  among  them,  and  who  retained  the  surname  of 
Gtrmaniey  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  had  raised  the 
provinces  whi(  h  had  any  attachment  for  him,  and  he  caused  his  authority  to  be 
acknowledged  as  far  as  the  Khine.' 

The  great  assembly  of  the  pubUc  plaids,  or  national  couiitiii,  had  been  convoked 
by  Louis  the  Meek  at  Worms,  and  the  three  brothers  appointed  to  meet  there  to 
decide  their  r^hts,  either  by  the  judgment  of  the  asseniDljy  ,  or  by  that  of  God| 
these  two  manners  of  speaking  expressed  almost  the  same  idea,  for  the  assembly 


(1)  Tom,  %eoi.  Scr.  Fr.  D.  MartiD  Boaqaet.   Nith.  Uirt,  1.  2,  c.  J,  p.  16.    Fu'dnis.  p.  lo'J.  Md«:tt*ta, 
p.  184, 
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was  oompoaed  of  armed  men,  more  Indlned  to  decide  qnestions  of  right  by  force 
than  by  the  number  of  their  snfExages ;  and  the  saocew  of  a  battle  was,  quite  as 
much  as  that  of  n  trial  ]>y  battle,  consitleretl  as  a  judgment  of  God.  T^ouis  tho 
Germanic,  arrived  tlie  first  at  Worms,  and  left  a  ]iart  of  his  trooji.s  tliere,  whilst 
with  vviiat  remained  he  went  to  meet  the  Saxons :  Liothaire,  during  the  same  time, 
vaa  croBsing  the  Alps  to  enter  fiom  Italy  into  Germany ;  axid  after  having  repulsed 
the  vanguard  of  Louis,  he  arrived  at  Frankfort.  Charles  did  not  think  of 
repairing  there,  because  he  was,  almost  at  the  same  pcrit)d.  to  liave  a  conference 
with  his  nephew,  Pepin  II.,  at  Bourges.  The  armies  of  ins  two  elder  brothers 
were  in  presence  of  each  otlier ;  but  before  fighting  they  were  desirous  of  knowing 
better  their  respective  pretensions.  Equally  ambitions^  and  discontented  with  the 
last  divisions,  they  did  not,  however,  yet  know  what  were  to  Lc  their  future 
alliances  ;  to  give  themselves  time  to  understand  each  other,  tlicy  concluded  a 
truce  imtil  the  11th  of  November,  then  Lothaire  crossed  tho  Meusc  and  entered 
into  die  coontry  which  had  been  assigned  in  the  divisum  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
Gerard,  count  of  Paris,  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  Peinny  son  of  the 
nnfortunnte  Bernard,  fonnerly  kini;  of  Italy,  came  to  Join  him  on  the  Seine^ 
announeing  to  him  that  all  the  monarchy  was  ready  tn  acknowledge  him." 

During  this  time  Charles  the  Bald  pursued  his  nvaJ,  i'epin  IL,  in  Aqultania  j 
ne^tiat^  with  Bernard,  dnke  of  Septimania,  who  wished  to  await  the  erente 
b^re  taking  a  part ;  sent  ambassadors  to  Lothaire,  and  soo^t,  like  him,  to  ^in 
time,  in  order  to  assemble  an  anny  that  could  defend  his  crown.  Charles  was 
only  seventeen  ycai*??  of  a^^:  Nithard,  the  historian,  his  relative,  and  one"  of  his 
most  faitliful  generals,  ajjseits  that  '"  every  one  placed  great  hope  iu  his  character.** 
However,  he  neithw  showed  those  distingnishea  talents,  brilliant  qualities,  or  that 
elevation  of  soul,  which  excites  enthusiasm.  The  custom  of  the  monarchy,  such 
as  it  had  subsisted  for  more  tlian  tour  centuries,  gave  him  a  right  to  a  part  of  tho 
herita^re  of  his  father,  but  only  with  his  three  other  brotlieri*  or  their  children. 
The  right  which  he  pretended  to  have  of  despoihn^  Pepin  II.,  of  invading  the 
share  of  bis  eider  brothers,  or  of  rendering  himseli  independent  of  the  chief  of 
the  family,  could  oidy  be  founded  on  the  intrigues  of  the  women  who  had  brought 
him  up,  and  upon  the  affection  of  a  fatlier  already  fallen  into  dotai:^.  These  very 
intrigues  had  already,  during  ten  years,  engaged  the  nation  in  siiamefid  civil  wars, 
and  uieir  remembrance  aUme  ought  to  have  uienated  the  people  from  the  young 
man  who  had  caused  so  many  misfortunes.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the 
cnuso  of  Charles  was  supported  with  constancy,  witn  intrepidity,  and  he  trluinplied. 
Tho  con^'quenccs  of  this  success  ouf^ht,  perliajis,  to  reveal  to  us  the  causes.  >\'ith 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  began  tho  real  French  monarchy,  or  the  independence 
of  the  nation  which  created  the  language  which  we  speak  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  separated  itself  at  this  period  from  the  Germans  and  Italians.  The  war 
between  Charles  and  his  two  brothers  was  that  of  the  Roman  people  of  Gaul, 
who  rejected  the  German  yoke  ;  the  insi<niificant  quarrel  of  the  kings  was  sujiported 
witli  ardour,  because  it  sympathized  with  the  auarrel  of  the  people ;  and  uii  iho&o 
hostile  prejudices  which  always  attach  themselves  to  the  dinerenoes  of  knguage 
and  of  mannen^  gave  constancy  and  fiiiy  to  the  combatants. 

The  first  conquest  of  the  Franks  had  mingled  the  two  lan£jna!][cs,  Teutonic  and 
Latin,  throughout  Gaul.  The  barbarians  and  Romans  had  each  their  dialect ; 
one  had  been  preserved  for  the  army,  the  other  for  the  church  and  ^vemment ; 
all  the  lords,  all  the  powetfiil  men,  spoke  alike  both  languages ;  but  m  the  80uth| 
the  Latin  which  was  corrupted  more  and  more  every  day,  and  which  began  to  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  Romance,  was  the  maternal  language;  the  Germaui 


(9)  Nithard.  Uist.  L  2,  c.  4,  p.  16. 
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the  language  taught ;  it  w<as  quite  tlic  contrary  in  the  north.  The  revolution  which 
had  transferred  all  the  power  to  the  dukes  of  Austrasia,  ancestors  of  Charlemagne^ 
and  to  th^  army,  had  spread  again,  towards  the  aoath,  the  Tentonie  knguagc, 
and  increased  the  necessity  of  learning  it,  far  whoever  belonged  to  the  govenunent; 
but  at  the  same  time,  thv  residence  of  the  court  had  been  removed  ijitothe  German 
provinces,  to  Aix-lu-rhapoUo,  Worms,  aiid  Cologne  ;  and  Paris,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  liad  become  the  more  attached  to  the  Romance  language,  because 
it  was  the  more  abandoned  by  the  Franks.  At  the  pedod  of  the  cbatn  of  Louis 
the  Meek,  the  fr until  r  between  the  two  lan^ages  was  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  the  ono  wliicli  in  his  last  treaty  of  di\nsion,  that  cmporor 
had  wished  to  establish  between  the  government  of  Liothaire  and  that  of  Charles. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  those  who  spoke  the 
Boniance  of  France^  were  united  into  a  angle  body ;  for  the  first  time  they  could 
cx}ircss  their  sentiments  of  enmity  against  those  barbarian  people  who  pretended 
to  be  their  ma^stcrs,  and  whose  language  alone  indicated  that  they  belonged  to 
another  race.  Consequently,  when  Charles  the  Bald  was  informed  of  the  revolt 
of  several  of  the  great  lords  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire^  of  the  movements  of 
Pepin  in  Aquitania,  of  those  of  the  Bretons  on  their  frontiers,  he  consulted  his 
annv  as  to  what  he  had  to  do,  at  a  moment  when  he  knew  not  even  wlietlier  he 
could  find  a  place  of  safety  for  his  niotiier,  the  empress  Judith:  llis  soldiers 
had  nothing  remaining,"  says  Nithuixl,  avIio  himselt  was  one  of  the  most  distia- 
enished,  **  ont  their  lire  and  bodily  strength ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  die  nobly 
tiian  abandon,  and  betray,  their  king.^ 

However,  hostilities  dirl  not  yet  break  out :  Lothaire,  reeeived  by  the  grandees, 
whose  possessions  extended  tVora  the  iSein-^  to  the  T^oire,  liad  aj)|)n»ached  this  latter 
liver;  Charles  was  neai'  Orleans,  and  the  two  armies  were  only  six  leagues  from 
each  other,  when  the  princes  began  again  to  n^tiate.  Lothaire  oflfered  his 
brother  not  to  disturb  him  in  toe  possession  of  Aquitania,  of  Septimaniii,  of 
Provence,  and  of  ten  of  the  counties  situated  between  the  Seine  and  the  lioirc, 
tlien  to  submit  their  difference  to  the  decision  of  the  next  assembly  of  the  states, 
convoked  at  Attigny,  on  the  river  Aisne,  for  the  8th  of  May  followinrr,  Charles 
accepted  Uieae  oonmtions,  assured  that  his  brother,  by  not  observing  them,  would 
80CO  give  him  an  opportunity  of  departing  from  them.  Lothaire  then  marched 
against  I^ouis  the  Germanic ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
soldiers  of  the  younger  abandoned  him,  and  he  fled  into  Bavaria,  without  hiving 
fought.* 

Charles  the  Bald  emploved  the  winter  of  840  to  841  in  assembling  his  partisans 
in  y\f)nitania  and  Bure;un(ly.  He  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Nevei"s,  that  Bernard, 
duke  of  xSeptimania,  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  fatlier,  and  who,  however,  avoided 
declaring  himself  tor  him,  and  protested  that  he  was  desirous  of  remaining  neuter. 
Charles,  considering  himself  cajoled  b^  him,  after  having  waited  ui  vain  fys 
him  at  Ncvers  and  Bonrge^  attadrod  bis  partisans  briskly,  and  forced  them  to 
promise  to  be  faithful  to  him.  At  the  same  time  Charles  had  to  sustain  a  war 
against  Pepin  H.,  whose  party  was  still  numerous  in  Aquitania,  and  against 
Nomenoe>  duke  of  the  Bretons,  who  had  protitted  by  the  dissensions  of  the  empire 
to  tdce  the  tide  of  king.  AU  the  south  of  France*was^  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
trouble  and  confusion ;  however,  the  royal  authority  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
royal  camp:  the  lords  who  had  deelared  themselves  either  for  Pepin,  Charles,  or 
Lothaire,  scarcely  cori-esiwuded  with  them,  and  reeeived  no  orders  from  them ; 
their  hostilities  against  their  neighbours  rather  resembled  acts  of  briganJa^r  than 
milxtaxy  actions.  The  army  of  Charles^  in  order  to  estaUtsh  itself  in  an  enemy« 

(S)  NitlunL  Hirt.  L  2,  e.  4^  17.  (4)  Ibid,  c  7,  p.  19. 
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country,  all^d  some  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  of  which  it  accused  Lothaire, 
and  it  entered  ioto  that  part  of  Neostria  which  Charles  had  lenoanced.^ 

The  diet  of  Attirrnj  did  not  take  place  ;  Charles  wjiited  tliere  vainly  for  Lothaire: 
but  in  the  intenal,  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  the  Germanic,  whilst 
Lothaire  had  on  liis  side  allied  himiieif  to  Pepin  II,  and  ail  the  forces  of  the  empire 
were  preparinn;  to  settle  by  their  swordstihe  reciprocal  rights  of  the  French  princes. 
A  general  battle  was  wished  for  by  all  the  parties  ;  this  was  to  them  an  appeal  to 
the  judf^ment  of  God,  by  wlilcli  tliey  hoped  to  tenninate  the  dissensions  wlneiihad 
desolated  them  for  ten  years,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  France  that  ihe>-  assembled 
irom  all  parts  to  measure  their  strength.  Louis  the  Germanic,  forced,  on  the  I'dth 
of  May,  the  passage  of  theRhinei,  which  was  defended  by  Adalbert,  duke  of  Metz, 
and  made  his  junction  with  Charles  the  Bald.  LothaIn>  on  his  side,  was  endea- 
vouring to  unite  with  liIs  nephew,  Pepin  of  Aqultania.  Bernard,  duke  of 
Septimanin,  had  also  repaired  with  his  army  to  the  theatre  of  war:  he  had  not 
however  the  iiiteutiun  of  taking  a  part  in  the  battle,  but  only  awaiting  its  ijisue,  to 
embrace  the  party^  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  841,  the  two  armies 
found  themselves  in  presence  of  each  other  uneacpectedly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auxerro  ;  there  was,  however,  a  distance  of  three  leaniies  between  each  camp,  and 
Lothau-e,  who  still  awaited  Pepin,  profitted  by  the  woods  and  marshes  which 
intersected  the  country,  to  avoid  battle.  His  two  youngest  brothers  then  sent  liim 
hamldsHa^-arms,  to  complain  of  lus  vefiising  both  peace  and  war.  Lothaire  had 
rejected,  said  they,  their  offers  of  accommodation,  and  yet  he  shimned  battle ;  as  to 
themselves,  they  were  ready  to  submit  their  cause  to  tlie  judument  of  God :  already 
they  had  invoked  it  by  fiistsand  pra;^ers ;  hencetbrth,  just  as  Lothaire  miffht  chooso, 
tliej  would  either  march  towaros  hun^  or  Ihey  wotild  wait  ibr  him  and  open  all 
the  passes  to  him,  and  would  offer  him  without  fraud  an  equal  battle.  Xiothaire^ 
who  only  thought  of  gaining  time,  sent  back  tlie  lieralcfs-ill-arms,  announcing 
that  his  own  heralds  would  shortly  carry  his  answer  to  his  two  brothei-s.  At  the 
same  time  he  removed  his  camp  to  the  village  of  Fuutenay,  whilst  his  brothers 
placed  themsdves  at  Tauriac,  to  intercept  hhn  on  the  way.' 

Fresh  negotiations  and  proposals  of  peace  oojupied  tlie  two  princes  during  the 
two  followinn;  days ;  but  Lothaire,  who  seemed  nt  first  desirous  of  an  arrangement, 
rejected  every  i'.iea  of  it  as  soon  as  Pepin  luul  joined  lum.  Then  his  two  brothers 
sent  him  word  either  to  accept  their  liist  proposals,  or  ex|)cct  them,  for  that  on  the 
moitow,  June  the  25ih,  at  the  second  hour  <»  the  day,  they  would  come  to  demand 
between  thmn  and  him  the  judgment  of  that  Almighty  Gotli  to  whom  he  had  forced 
them  to  have  rccom^e  agauist  their  wish. 

On  the  morrow,  at  day-break,  the  two  brothers  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
mount  Alouettes,  which  commanded  the  camp  of  Lothaire ;  there  they  awaited 
for  him  at  the  fixed  hour.  The  battle  commenced  on  three  difierent  points; 
Lothaire  commanded  at  a  place  cidletl  Brittcs  or  Bretignelles ;  he  was  attacked 
ther(>  b''  TiOnis  the  Germanic.  We  do  not  know  tlie  name  of  Lotliaire's  lieutenant, 
who  conuaanded  at  Fagit  or  le  Fay,  and  at  Solennat,  or  Coulenne ;  they  were 
attacked  there,  the  former  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and  the  latter  by  count  Nithard, 
who  has  written  tlie  only  good  history  of  that  unfortimate  period,  and  by  cotmt 
Adelhard.  No  [battle  since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  had  been  so  obstinate ; 
non(*  canscd  more  lAood  to  be  shed,  or  was  more  fatal  to  Friuice.  The  armies, 
nearly  equal  in  number,  and  animated  by  equal  conrage,  could  not  resign  themselves 
to  yield  vieUuy.  It  remained  at  last  to  the  two  younger  brothersi  but  it  had  been 
bought  so  dearly,  that  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  reap  its  fruits.  In  general,  the 

(5)  Nithardi  Hist.  I.  2,  c.  5,  p.  18. 

(B)  According  to  tho  Ahho  lA  b^iif.  roiitsnetmi  It  «t|HreMBt  called  not  HontoBBj,  but  Ebntoniilk!,  aai 
Toiuiae  u  Tory,  wveu  leagues  from  Auserrc 
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historians  ot  tliat  period  do  not  infbnn  us  ■what  was  the  THimber  of  dead  ;  in  fact 
there  was  so  little  order  in  the  ;iruiics  that  the  generals  themselves  could  never 
ascertain  it  A  aingle  oontem{)ornrv'  writer,  but  an  ItaUao,  estimates  the  loss  of 
Lothaire  and  Pepin  to  have  been  forty  tliousand  men* ;  and  we  mast  consider  this 

calculation  a?  the  most  exaL'trerated  of  those  which  circulate  re«]>ecting  the  result  of 
this  battle.  IIowcm  r  the  annalist  of  Metz  has  told  it  iirst,  and  almost  all  who  fol- 
lowed have  repeated  that  the  massaci*e  of  the  French  on  that  day  had  put  an  end  to 
their  military  power,  and  made  it  from  that  period  imposnble  to  stop  the  nmuies  of 
the  Normans,  the  &ira<  <  and  the  Bretons.^  Let  us  conceive  what  couhf  have 
become  of  the  free  popiilatliHi  of  an  empire  which  extLiided  fi*om  tlu*  T^nltic  to  the 
Ebro,  an<i  from  the  Crapack  mountains  to  the  Bay  ot  iiiscay,  or  to  the  extivmity 
of  Italy,  if  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  sufficed  to  annihilate  its  military 
strenfirth. 

Lothaire  accomplished,  without  beinff  piu"sucd,  his  retreat  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Jt  is  probable  that  his  two  brothers,  who  rendered  with  much  devotion  the  last 
duties  to  the  dead  and  dying  of  the  held  of  battle  of  Eontenay,  were  not  able  to 
pmmie  him.  I'hey  afterwards  separated ;  Lotus  re^took  the  road  to  Germany, 
and  Charles,  that  to  Aqtutania ;  but  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  so  exliaustcd, 
tliat  he  could  lutt  iraiii  any  advantage  over  Pepin  II.  When  he  advanced  aHer- 
wards  intoNeustria,  theFrankish  lord^,  seeinii;  him  accompanied  by  so  few  per-sons 
rcfiised,  undei*  difierent  ]>reteiu'es,  to  join  liim.  Lutliaire  ha<.l  assembled  a  new 
axmj  of  Sazonsy  Germans,  and  Anstrasians,  and  Charies,  who  did  not  feel  himself 
even  in  a  state  to  resist  liim,  addressed  to  the  grandees  and  prelates  of  Neustrla, 
the  most  pressing  supplicatinns,  to  attach  tlu  in  to  his  party.  At  the  same  time  ho 
made  Lothaire  new  proiKisaJs  of  peace,  and  ibrtihed  all  the  passages  of  the  Seine, 
comanced  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  a  campaign,  if  the  emperor  once 
crossed  that  river.  An  unexpected  flood  put  him  in  safety  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  Lothaire  w  ithdrew  from  Paris  to  go  and  join  Pepin  II.^  with  whom  he  had 
made  an  appointment  at  Sens." 

To  reach  the  latter  citVy  Lothau'c  liad  crossed  the  Seine  above  Paris ;  be  found 
Umself  thus  between  Charies  and  the  provinces,  where  this  prince  had  die  most 
partisans.  But  to  make  amends,  he  had  left  Charies  more  facility  to  effect  his 
junction  with  Louis  the  Germanic,  his  brother.  Charles,  taking  his  w  ay  by  Toul, 
iiad  in  fact  advanced  to  meet  liim  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  passage 
of  which  he  had  expedited  at  Saveme,  after  which  the  two  brothers  had  entered 
together  into  Strasbuig.  They  were  deanms  of  giving  the  greatest  solemnity  to 
their  alliance,  to  interest  thdr  two  people,  and  their  two  armies.  Consequently,  both 
kings  addressed  their  people,  each  in  his  own  language :  for,  for  the  first  time,  the 
contempornrics  on  this  occasion,  mention  the  existence  of  ti»c  Romance  language, 
and  preserve  us  a  sample  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  antient  Teutonic  language. 
Louis,  who  was  the  eldest,  spoke  first  to  the  G^nnaus,  and  said  to  them.  Yon 
know  how  often  Lothaire  has  sought  to  destsoy  xa,  1,  and  my  brother,  whom  you 
see  before  you,  by  waging  a  deadly  war  against  us.  As  neither  fratenial  love, 
Christianity,  or  any  expedient  conformable  to  iusticCi  has  been  able  to  maintain 
peace  between  us,  we  have  been  constrained  to  fetm  our  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
God  Almighty,  in  order  to  comply  afterwards  with  what  his  wiU  shall  hare  attri- 
buted to  each.  You  know,  also,  that  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we  remaine  d  conquerors 
in  this  battle,  whilst  h':*,  af^er  having  been  conquered,  retired  with  his  own  whero 
he  j)leased ;  for  feehng  ourselves  moved  by  iratemal  Ioxg,  and  taking  pity  on  the 
christian  people,  we  have  not  sought  to  pursue  and  destroy  him,  but  have  continued 

(6)  Agnelli  Uav(  nil.  libir  I'ontif.  ScT.  rcr.  Ital.  I.  2,  p.  165.    ViU  Gcoqpi,  c  2. 

(7)  Niil.aj.1. 1.  2,  c.  10,  p.  21.  22.  Bertin^  p.  S9.  FuUeiu,  p.  1(9.  Met«i»»  p.  184. 

(8)  Mitfattrd.  1. 8,  c  2  et  8»  p.  S4»  85. 
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as  bcretofore^to  ask  that  each  do  retain  only  that  which  belongeth  unto  him.  Lothaire, 
on  the  ooaitrary,  did  not  snbiiiit  to  Uie  judgement  of  God ;  ne  has  not  ceased  ance 
then  to  pnrtue  me,  as  well  as  mv  Ijt-utheT)  and  ruin  our  people  by  fira^  rapine,  and 

masffim"?.  Consoquently,  we  have  become  forcc^l,  ami  us  we  fcnr  yon  doubt  the 
stability  of  our  jxTpL'tual  thith,  wc  have  resolvi'il.  to  hiiul  ourselves,  in  your  presence, 
by  our  oath.  ISo  initjuitous  cupidity  has  dri\eu  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 
Bat  should  God  grant  us  peace,  by  the  aid  of  your  asdstance^  we  have  been 
desirous  of  rcn<lenn«x  more  secure  our  common  agreement.  Thu%  therefore,  which 
God  forbid,  if  I  should  happen  to  violate  the  oath  M  hi(  li  I  am  going  to  take  before 
my  brother,  1  exonerate  each  of  you  from  the  t>bc«iiencc  which  is  due  to  me,  and 
firom  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  has  sworn  to  me."  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking, 
Charles  addressed  the  same  words  m  the  Bomance  Iani;ua<;e  to  his  followers.  Then 
each  of  them  pronounced,  not  in  his  own  language,  but  in  that  of  the  subjects  of 
his  brother,  Louis  in  Komance,  and  Charles  in  (ierman,  tlie  oath  of  allianee;  and 
the  two  people  answered  each  other,  by  swearing  in  Ijoth  languages,  not  to  aid  the 
one  of  the  two  kings  who  should  recede  fiom  his  alliance.^ 

The  historian,  Nithard,  takes  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  portraits  of  the  two 
kin^,  his  near  relations,  wlio  tonl-  ]n  presence  of  the  people  tiiis  solemn  engage- 
ment. 15oth  were,"  says  lie,  of  niiddliut;  stature,  but  their  faces  wore  handsome, 
and  their  bodies  lit  ior  ever>'  exercise;  both  wero  bl■H^e,  beneficent,  prudent,  and 
do(]|nent  The  holy  concorfl  of  these  two  brothers  senred  as  an  example  to  all  the 
nobdity  assembled  around  tluni.  Festivities  succeeded  each  other  uninterruptedly, 
and  whatever  they  posse«:seil  that  was  ])reeious  they  oftered  to  each  other.  The 
same  house  was  destined,  both  lor  then-  eating  and  sleeping ;  they  treated  with  an 
equal  harmony  their  public  and  private  interests,  for  one  never  asked  the  other 
for  what  he  judged  useful  and  advantageous  equally  to  both.  They  oAen  fie- 
quented  games  or  exercises,  in  which  they  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
They  assembled  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  s[)ectacle,  and  all  the  multituile  stopping 
outside  of  the  barrier,  an  ctjual  number  of  Saxons,  Gascons,  AusU*asians,  and 

(C)  Nithardi  Ilist.  I.  3,  c,  5,  p.  26.  Marquordi  Fmlu  ri  Dissertat.  p.  34  ct  seq.  Although  this  onlh  haf 
bocD  printed  several  times,  the  rctulcr  will,  perhaps,  be  ^laU  to  iiud  it  here,  with  «  Tcrbiil  interlinear  tmnalulioo. 

THE  king's  oath. 

Pko         Pko     AMi:n    ft  run   chimstiav     i'dhi.o  j.t  nostuo  coiCMt  v  SAi.VAMEirr,     msT  ni 

Pmr  ide)  Duu    Vamour,  el  pour  du  ckr^Hea  pcupte  et    tiotre    commim  taiui,      de   ee  jour 

For  (of)    God    iht  km  and  for    ehiistiM     peopte  tnd     oor    «oiiiidob  adntfaw,    ftom  (Ids  dij 

AVAXT,  IN  QTJANT  DeI  S  SAVIli  ET  rOPTR  ME  DT  NAT,  SI  SAt.VAKAI  BO  CIST  UEON  FUAOUK 
en  ai'Utt,  en  hint  que  Dicn  iarrir  ft  pcivoir  me  dinme,  ni/tsi  :fiuivcr('i -j«  cetui  mOH  f^^'^^ 
forward  whilst  (lod  knowUiim' anil  jxiwcr  mr  giv  es,  thus  wiil  I  jircstne  this  my  brother 
KaBIX).   si  in  AJMUHDA,  £T  in  CAOUNHA    CO&A,  «I    cum     OM    PkR  fiJlEIT   SOU  rKADEA,  SALVAK  UI8T, 

Charlei,  et  mt    aide,     et  m    cheque  ekote,  ti  eomme  kmme  jmr  droU    torn  Mn    tamur  doU, 

Charles,  and  in      fiiil,     nui  iu       every     thiui',  so     as      mnti    liy      law  his  brother  tn  preserve  ontrht, 

IN  O  QIJIH  ir    MI     AITKl:     SI    FAZKT.     Ef  AU  LdDHBR    Wh    l-LMl)    NUMttUAM    MUNUKAI,    (H  I  VKf)?f 

f)i  c<r  que   tl  a  nun  nu/aul  en   feroit.    Et  de  Lotkaire  mil    p/aid     jamait    preudrai,    qui  a  ma 
in  that  wluch  he  to  OMi  M  muck  nroald  dm  And  of  Lotiuire  no  plaid      ever     shall  takc^  wMcb  bj  mj 
▼oir     CUT  uoir  nADBB  Kails  ik     naiuto  sit. 

tolonti  a  crtui  innn     frlre    Charles  en   dommcufe  toit. 
will   to  litis    injr    brother  Cliarlea  in    damage    should  be. 

OATH  OF  THE  PEOrLE. 
Si  Lodvvhigs  sacbament  auK  son  rKAuitK    Kablo  jurat  coitsbrtat,  kt  Kahlvs  mo  skndba  dr 
St     homt      hMnunt  anek  ton  frir*   Charln    j*ra     <iww<rw,    ti  CkarUi  mkm,  heieu  dt 
If     Loaia       tke  oath  wUeh  to  his  liroClier  Chariea  ahall  awear  to  preaem,  and  Charlea  mine.  U»  own  en 

STO   rVRT  KOX  LOS  TA.VIT,  SI   10  KKTI  HNAli  NOK  LINT   i'OlS,   NT   lo,    NT.  NF.I'I.S  rfl  EO  KETT'RNAR  INT 

sa  j.urt  ne  /<•  /ifnf,  Jr  dttourner  iir  />«  puis,  ni  men,  nt  nui  3"*  je  ditoumtr  e» 
hia  i  ii  t  not  it  keep,  if  I  divert  not  him  can,  nor  nMt  ttor  Wf  tul  I  di?art  knn 
K>18«    IN  KULLA  ADJUUUA  CONTRA  LODUtHVIG  KUN  U  VttA, 

jwiM»,  M  mM0     md9      einitre    Ltuhriff    110  hd  iroL 

can     bjr      no         aid        ngninst       l.anh  hlni  w  ill  p,o. 

.  See  the  fac-siiuile  of  the  M^.  ol  iNithard  iu  lioqtiefort,  Qlwuaire  de  la  Lang.  Samane.  Ditc,  Prelitn.  p.  20. 
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Bretons,  advaucecl  at  a  rapid  rate  a^fainst  each  otlioras  thou^^li  they  were  goinif  to 
fi^ht.  Those  who  were  attacked  reeedc<l  towards  their  partjr,  covering  tiieinscives 
with  their  shields  in  thdr  flight ;  then  they  started  from  their  camp,  and  pursued 
in  their  turn  those  who  had  attacked  ihetOf  WifSl  the  kings  tiicmselveSy  with  all  the 
youth,  let  go  the  l  u  idlea  of  their  horses,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  fell  u|)on  each  other. 
They  made  their  little  laiices  sound  with  emulation,  and  alternately  j)ursued  those 
who  turned  their  hack.  The  sport  continued,  by  its  universal  moderation,  worthy 
of  so  noble  an  assembly.  Li  fact,  in  so  gix^at  a  multitude  of  people  of  different 
nations,  no  one  was  either  wounded  or  offended,  which  does  not  always  ha|)i>en, 
even  when  the  nlnjc  rs  are  in  small  numbers,  and  know  each  other  ptrfi ctiv."'' 
Thus  the  same  hiittorian  gives  us,  in  the  same  pag^  the  iii'st  monument  oi  the 
French  language,  and  the  first  redtal  of  a  tournament.  It  ^1  be  remarked, 
however,  how  far  this  warlike  sport  was  from  what  it  became  afterwards ;  how  con- 
sider.itc  tlic  advorsaries  were  yet  towards  each  other,  and  what  care  they  took  then 
not  to  stJiin  the  arena  with  l)lor)d. 

The  conference  ol'  the  two  kings,  and  their  appeal  to  the  two  people,  Freodh  and 
German,  ap^iears  to  have  shaken  the  partisans  or  Lothaire,  and  made  them  under- 
standf  that  peace,  which  the  empire  needed  so  nmch,  could  only  be  f'  n  m  1  1  u{X)n 
tlie  concessions  which  tlic  cin|>en3r  5?linn1d  make.  He  saw  himself  aljandoned  hv 
the  greatest  part  of  his  anuy,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  himself  with 
Provence  and  Burgundy,  where  he  had  his  partisans.  Before  leaving  tlie  palace 
of  Aix-]a-Cha],)elI< ,  he  despoiled  it  of  a  part  of  its  imperial  omammtSy  which  had 
been  accumulated  there  by  the  macnificence  of  his  predecessors;  among  others,  he 
broke  up  into  pieces,  and  dividen  aTuong  his  soldiers,  a  silver  dish  of  extraordi- 
nary size,  upon  wiiicli  was  engiaved  nearly  all  tliat  was  known  at  that  period  of 
geography  and  asUx>noray.  .filer  having  devastated  his  own  pakoe,  as  an  enemy 
would  iiave  done,  he  withdrew  by  Troy  and  Chalons  to  Tiyoji,  whilst  his  brothers 
made  their  entry  into  the  capital  wliicn  he  had  abandonee^  and  agreed  Qpoo  the 
division  of  his  states  which  thev  had  taken  from  him.'*' 

However,  the  nation  and  its  princes  were  alike  tired  of  war.  On  all  sides 
the  fixntiers  of  the  empire  were  invaded  by  the  barbarian  people  who  bordered  it. 
The  Normans  ravaged  all  the  coasts,  an  1  ^iscending  the  nvers,  carried  desolation 
into  places  so  distant  fi"om  the  sea,  that  one  would  have  tlionglit  they  were 
secure  from  their  attacks.  The  Saracens  did  not  commit  less  ravages  in  Italy  and 
Provence ;  Aquitania  was  stained  with  blood  by  the  civil  wars  between  Pepin  II. 
and  Charles  the  Bald  ;  Neustria,  by  the  depredations  of  Nomenoe,  who  caused 
himself  to  he  called  kin<»  of  Brittany;  Saxony,  by  the  risin<^  of  tli  f'oc  men 
and  slaves  agjiin.-t  the  liigh  nobility.  Charlemagne,  after  his  coiKjuest,  had  favored 
tlie  latter,  to  keep  the  subjugated  nation  easier  under  the  yoke,  assured  that  in 
every  oountxy  the  nohiliiy  would  always  be  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  their  c  oinitry,  if  the  latter  helped  them  to  subjugate  their  vassals. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  l^leek,  the  two  orders  of  men,  free  and  serfs,  designated 
among  the  Saxons  by  the  ruinies  Freylingm  and  of  Lcizzi^  had  always  been  oppres- 
sed by  the  nobles  or  EtlicUngen.  These  two  inferior  orders  were,  however,  inhuitely 
more  nnmeroos  in  Saxony  than  in  the  rest  of  the  empire*  The  Lazzi,  whose  name 
18  not  German^  wore  perhaps  originally  a  conquered  |XK)ple,  and  Nithard  in  fact 
speaks  of  their  affinity  with  the  Sclavoninns.  ijothaire,  who  had  just  made  a  diver- 
sion into  the  states  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  had  oflered  the  oppressed  to  re-establish 
the  laws  of  liberty  abolished  by  Charlemagne ;  a  formidable  rising,  which  was 
designated  in  the  country,  l)y  the  name  of  SteUing  (the  re-establishment),  was  the 
consequence  of  it;  almost  all  the  lords  were  driven  from  tlie  country;  every  one 

NiUiarli,  1.  3,  c.  6,  p.  27.  \10)  Bertin.  p.  61.  Kitliud.  I  S,  c.  7,  p.  28. 
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demanded  the  law  of  his  forclutiiers,  and  the  religion  of  his  choice  :  consequently 
the  greater  part  of  them,  who  wexe  only  christians  by  force,  returned  to  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  the  Germanic,  made  common  cause  with 
the  nobles  and  prelates,  and  promised  tl)cm  to  place  all  thertstof  the  nation  nndcr 
the  yoke."  The  risinr:  of  the  inferior  onlers  in  Saxony,  caused  stiii  more  terror 
to  the  nobles  of  all  the*  empire,  than  the  invasions  of  the  Konnans  or  of  the 
Saracens ;  eyeiy  one  demanded  alike  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek  to  jirande  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  home,  instead  of  insbting  any  longer  npon  divisionsi  to 
which  tlio  Franks  were  indifferent. 

Lothaire,  yielding  to  these  entreaties,  proposed  to  his  brothers  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  yuAai^  be  consented  to  admit  as  a  bads  the  independence  of  their  kingdoms  with 
f^^ard  to  the  imjK'rial  crown.  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitania,  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  portion  of  Lutluiiiv,  Louis,  and  Charles ;  for  Fepin  II.  was  abandoned  with- 
out condition  by  the  cniju  ror  wlio  had  promised  to  protect  him.  After  having  cut 
off  these  three  kingdoms  I'runi  the  mass,  the  rest  was  to  be  divided  into  three  equal 

£arts,  and  Lothaire,  as  didest,  was  to  have  his  choice  among  them.  Althongh  these 
rst  bases  were  agreed  to^  and  the  tln  ec  l  >rotlicrs  had  had  in  the  middle  of  June 
an  amicable  conference,  on  a  small  island  on  tli  -  '-^udiie,  nbo\  c  Macon,  it  took  a 
lonir  liine  before  their  commissioners  could  succeed  in  understanding  each  other. 
Each  of  tbeiu  Lad  chosen  forty,  among  the  high  nobility  of  tlie  states ;  but  the 
lattw  were  no  sooner  a^mbled,  then  they  acknowledced  that  they  had  not  a  suf- 
ficiently exact  notion  of  the  extent  or  comparative  rich^  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire,  to  make  an  equal  division.  The  people  pressed  them  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  war  which  had  already  caused  so  many  sunerings  and  misfortunes,  and  the 
bishops  ofiered  to  absolve  them  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  accomplish  the 
division,  according  to  justice;  since  in  fact  owing  to  their  ignorance  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  conform  to  that  justice,  wliieli  tiiey  bad  promijed  to  obsen'C.  On 
the  other  haml,  the  commissioners  of  Louis  and  Charles  represented  that  a  division, 
badly  accomplished,  would  excite  fresh  discontejit  and  give  rise  to  new  wars.  They 
demanded  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  be  submitted  to  a  regular 
examination.  Consequentiy,  a-ssistants  were  mven  to  them,  and  the  total  number 
of  commissioners  was  mcreased  to  three  hundred;  tbcy  divided amontx  themselves 
all  the  surface  of  the  empire,  which  they  undertook  to  survw  before  the  month  of 
August  of  the  following  year :  this  immense  labour  was,  in  ract,  then  necessary  to 
obtain  the  information  wmch  at  the  present  day  can  be  obtained  in  a  moment,  by 
the  inspection  of  a  gcofrrapliical  map  :  unfortunately  they  wrote  at  that  period  as 
little  as  they  read.  Tiie  report  of  the  commissioners  was  not  committed  to  writing, 
or  not  deposited  in  the  aitJiives.  Had  it  been  preserved,  it  would  be  the  most 
carious  of  all  the  monuments  npon  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.** 

The  commissioners,  after  their  journey,  communicated  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations in  the  month  of  August  followinn;,  to  the  three  kini^s,  fisscmbled  at  ^^>rdun, 
and  upon  that  report  the  final  division  of  the  eniiiire  of  Cliailemnsjno  was  founded. 
All  that  part  of  Gaul,  situated  tothe  west  of  the  ^leuse,  the  Saune,  imd  the  Rhone, 
with  the  part  of  Spain  situated  hetwem  the  Fvreneea  and  the  Ebro,  was  aban- 
doned to  Charles  tne  Bald.  This  was  the  new  Kingdom  of  France.  The  whole  <^ 
Gennany,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  was  given  as  a  division  to  Louis  the  Germanic ; 
Lothaire  joined  to  Italy  all  the  eastern  part  of  France,  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt.  This  strip  of  countn ,  long 
and  nan-ow,  which  intercepted  all  communication  between  Louis  and  Charles^  was 
called  the  division  of  Lotoaixe^  Lotharingia,  and  has  since  obtained  tiie  name  of 
Lorraine.'^    

(11)  Mitlurdi,  L  4,  c.    p.  29.  (U)  ibid.  1.  4»  c.  5.  p.  81. 

(18)  Bertin.  p.  68.  lUdeo*,  p.  ICO. 
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The  best  historian  of  that  period,  Nithard,  grandson  of  CharlemaCTC,  bj  his 
daughter  Bertha,  after  having  continued  his  recital  of  the  civil  w  ars  of  F  ranoC)  up 
to  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bald,  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  December,  842, 
with  TTormentruda,  daughter  of  Eudes,  count  of  Orleans,  abandoTis  us  at  the  end 
of  his  lourth  book,  which  perhaps  is  not  even  terminated.  \Vc  otten  regret  his 
sound  judgm^it  and  complete  OKpositMii  <£  the  ^Kta,  in  continuing,  wHn  much 
less  resources,  the  history  of  those  times  of  calamity,  when  the  powerful  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  divided  among  feeble  and  jealous  soTcrcigiis,  bccnnje  tU  solated,  at 
the  same  time,  by  all  the  causes  which  have  a  tendency  to  augment  the  misery  of 
men  under  a  bad  government." 

Hie  guardS)  whom  Charlemagne  had  established  at  the  mouths  of  the  livera,  the 
ships  he  had  causetl  to  be  built  theiv,  all  the  preeautlons  of  safety  which  he  had 
taken  for  tlic  defence  of  the  coasts,  had  been  abandoned  during  the  weak  adminis- 
tration of  Louis  the  Meek,  and  especially  during  the  civil  wars,  which  had  already 
lasted  fourteen  years.  The  object  of  tliose  measures  of  defence  was  only  the  safety 
and  proepcritv  of  the  subjects :  for  the  Norman^  who  pillaged  their  propertv,  had 
as  yet  no  projects  of  conquest.  But  in  all  times,  kings,  rather  than  see  their  title 
com]>romi5;cd,  or  renounce  the  80vere!'T?itv  »>f  the  smallest  district,  have  preft  rrcd 
ejcposin^  the  most  opulent  provinces  to  all  the  misfortunes  of  war.  Thus  the  sons 
of  Xonis  the  Meek,  recalling  sucoessiToIy  to  their  armies  ev^  ihe  last  adiHer  in> 
tended  to  guard  the  coast,  abandoned  their  subjects  to  the  extortions  of  pirates, 
whilst  tliev  turned  all  their  strength  agahist  eaeli  otlier.  In  like  manner,  after  the 
treaty  of  Verdun,  Cliarles  the  P>ald  only  occupied  himseU'with  the  jnirsuit  of  his 
nephew,  Pepin  II.,  whilst  the  Normans,  enriched  by  pillage,  and  encouraged  by 
impunity,  henceforth  attacked  France  with  forces  snpenor  to  those  which  had  ever 
been  employed  for  brigandage. 

In  the  year  841,  Oschar,  duke  of  the  Normans  or  Danes,  had  asct'nded  the 
Seine  as  far  as  Kouen,  taken  and  ])illaged  that  great  city,  to  wliich  ho  aiterwards 
set  fire  on  the  14th  of  May ;  then  he  had,  duruig  a  fortnight,  continued  to  sack 
the  banks  of  the  S&ne ;  he  had  pnt  the  convents  of  Jumi^ges  and  St.  Vandrille, 
nnder  oontribntion,  and  had  retired  only  on  the  31st  of  May,  when  Yulfardy^^s 
man,  [homme  du  ro?',]  as  ho  is  called  by  the  chronicles  of  the  convents,  catne  to 
otier  him  battle.  The  kind's  man,  a  noble,  vassal,  or  commander  of  a  province, 
had  in  fact,  at  least  the  desure  and  the  means  of  fighting ;  it  was  not  tkos  wil^  die 
rest  of  the  inhabitants :  those  in  the  countiy  wei*e  enslaved  and  otmfovmded  with 
tlie  cattle  which,  like  themselves,  cultivatetl  the  fields  ;  those  of  the  towns  were 
goaded,  oppressed,  and  devoid  of  all  protection;  all  were  disarmed,  all  had  1  r 
resolution  as  well  as  the  necessary  strength  to  defend  their  Uvei^  and  that  smuii 
vemnant  of  their  property  which  the  nobility  still  left  them.^*  The  monks,  to 
whom  the  greatest  pai't  oi  the  country  already  belonged,  and  who  had  contributed 
to  make  tliein  lose  all  militar\'  spirit,  thouglit  only  of  preventing  the  relies  of  the 
saints,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  treasures  of  their  convents,  from  fulling  into 
tiie  hands  of  infidels ;  and,  as  in  the  finest  provinces  of  France,  there  u  as  not 
within  a  distance  of  thirty  lea<nies  from  the  coast,  a  single  place  where  they  could 
suppose  themselves  in  sa^ty,  Uiey  caiTied  them  in  procession  farther  inland.'^ 

T)tiring  the  year  842,  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  coasts  of  Frisia ;  but,  in  843,  they  carried,  witii  re-(ioubled  fury,  their  de- 
vastations on  the  banl^  of  the  Loire.  They  pretend  that  Nomenod,  dnke  of  the 
Bretons,  called  them  to  that  country,  to  rum  the  towns  oi  Rennes,  Nantes,  and 

(14)  The  work  of  Nithard,  son  of  Ani;ili)frt,  preceded  by  ft  dis^crtatiun  on  his  family,  is  insalcd  in  vol.  7^ 
da  Butorient  de  Franc p.  1:58. 

(16)  Chron.  FoBlancl,  p.  40.   Bcrtiu.  p.  59.   Chron.  degestis  Nortnuu.  in  Franc,  p.  Ii2. 
(16)  Append.  idC1iran.F4NiUnidl.p.  SSI.  Thuwltto  coi^wris  beati  Aiuloei4»  p.  37v. 
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Vannes,  which  had  remained  fiuthfri]  to  ihe  king  of  France  and  which  thwarted  the 

duke  ill  liis  rt  lu  lUon.  The  Normans  had  not  more  difficulty  to  enter  Kantcs  than 
tlicv  had  liacl  two  years  provtnnsl%-,  to  enter  Rouen.  The  burgher?,  who  had  no 
anus  to  defend  thcmst'lvos,  harl  taken  rotuije  in  the  large  church  ;  the  rfieatcr  part 
\verc  massamil,  w  ith  their  priests  and  hishows ;  the  rest  were  tiiken  awuy  in  capti- 
vity to  the  island  of  Hermoutier,  where  the  Normans  divided  their  boo^.  hk  tnat 
same  island,  they  accumulated  also  the  sj)oils  of  all  the  neighbouring  canities,  and 
shortly  afttrwards  those  of  the  cities  of  l^ottleaux  and  Saiutes,  which  likewise  fell  into 
their  hands.  So  mueli  riclies  left  no  room  in  their  s\ni>s  to  embark  their  ca|>tives  ; 
they  then  liberated  them,  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  despoiled  of 
every  thing,  returned  on  the  80th  of  Septembw,  843,  in  the  ruins  of  their  tofWDf 
of  which  tliey  caused  their  church  to  be  re-c oiisecrated.'^ 

Clmrles  l!ie  Raid,  who  took  no  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  states  against  the 
Normans,  was  not,  liowever,  like  the  nioruuchs  of  the  East,  shut  up  within  tlio 
walls  of  a  capital,  and  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  was  passing  out  of  his  palace. 
No  town  was  as  jet  acknowledged  as  the  seat  of  his  new  monarcliy  ;  his  residence 
was  in  no  wi<?e  stationary,  and  the  date  of  his  charters  informs  us  that  he  ivsided 
success! \ely  that  year  at  rmirs,  where  he  lost  his  mother,  the  empress  Judith,  in 
the  month  of  April,  b4;5,  at  a  atmp  before  Toulouse,  wliich  he  vainly  besie^^d 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June^  whilst  Pepin  II.  defended  city  tigauut 
him ;  afterwards  Bourges,  Compiegne,  and  other  convents.*" 

Efe  besieged  Totdouw  again  aunng  the  year  8i4,  and  we  learn  from  his  charters 
that  he  was  Ixitbre  that  city  from  the  11th  of  Mav  until  the  end  of  June.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  sentenced  to  death,  or  accortling  to  others,  that  he  killed  with 
his  own  hand,  Bernard,  duke  of  Septimania,  who  was  accused  of  having  been  his 
mother's  lover,  and  who  was  even  supposed  to  be  his  father.  Beniard  united 
under  his  government,  tnirler  the  name  of  the  duchies  of  Septimania,  Oothia,  and 
Barcelona,  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  which  the 
Franks  had  re-conquered  from  the  Saracens,  in  Langue^  and  Spain.  He  aimed 
at  forming  for  himself  an  inde|x?ndent  sovereignty,  and  with  this  view  he  sought 
to  be  friendly  with  the  two  parties  duiing  the  civil  war.    lie  had  not  taken  a 

{)art  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  nlthongh  he  arrived  with  his  army  within  three 
eagues  of  the  combatants.  Neither  had  he  taken  a  part  in  the  war  in  which 
Charles  dtspnted  Aquitania  with  Pepin  ;  bot  he  negotiated  between  the  two  com- 
petitors, and  had,  until  then,  fotind  means  to  make  himself  feared  and  considered 
Dy  both.  The  murder  of  TVmnrd  was  not,  besides,  of  any  benefit  to  Charles  the 
Bald ;  his  eldest  son,  William,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  received  his 
iuheritance,  and  endeavoured  to  avenge  him.  He  embraced,  witli  this  intention, 
not  only  the  party  of  Pepin  U.,  he  contracted,  besides,  an  alliance  with  Abdacama, 
king  of  Cordova,  and  into  eveiy  part  of  Spain  that  was  submitted  to  him,  he 
introduced  the  Mussultnen.'* 

Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  844,  as  he  had 
already  done!  a  first  time  in  843.  He  had  depended,  to  take  that  city,  upon  an 
army  that  was  coming  to  him  from  Neustria,  and  which  was  conducted  by  two 
ecclesiastics,  the  illegitimate  son  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  Ilugues,  abbot  of 
St.  Quentin.  find  l^ichi>ote,  abbot  of  Centule:  but  Pepin  surprised  that  army, 
tlie  7th  of  June,  near  Angouleme;  tlie  two  abbots  were  killed;  the  bishops  of 
Poitieray  Amiens,  and  several  connta^  were  made  prisoners ;  a  great  part  of  the 
soldiers  fled  in  the  first  surprise,  without  having  fenght;  the  rest  surrendered  at 

(17)  Chron.  Namnetcnur,  p,  21S.    Frag.  Hist,  Britan.  Armor,  p.  44. 
(IS)  DiplomaU Caroli  Calvi,  11—28,  t.  8,  p.  435-450. 

(19)  Hist,  da  Lu«.  1. 10,  o.  87*  P.  688.  Namtio  Odonu  Ariboii  de  uorto  Benutidi,  p.  Ikrtw.  p.  Ci. 
T^cDS,  p.  160.  HetcM.  ^  IBS.  Agi  crit.  lu.  844,  f  11,  p.  692. 
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discretion,  were  despoiled  of  their  arms  and  bagga^,  and  then  liberated^  after 
having  sworn  never  to  serve  against  Pei)in.*' 

After  tlie  bad  success  of  liis  campaign  in  AqintanSa,  Charles  retnmed  to 
Thiom  ilk',  where  the  three  brothers  had  appouited  to  meet,  and  where  they  had 
convoked  an  assembly  of"  the  whole  ciiipirc.  They  met  tliere,  in  faet,  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  thej  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  a  law  promulgated  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Franks,  an  obedience  which  they  no  longer  bad  tne  power  to  compel  hj  force 
of  arms.  Pepin  was  summoned  to  evacuate  Aqnitanis;  Nomenod,  duke  of  the 
Bretons,  to  respect  the  territory  of  Frencli  coimts,  his  neighbours ;  both  to  renounce 
the  title  of  king,  which  they  usnq>ed,  it  they  did  not  w  i>h  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves all  the  forces  of  the  monarchy.  But  neither  took  any  notice  of  these  vain 
threats ;  Pepin  continued  to  he  acknowledged  by  the  grcater  part  of  Aqnitania. 
Nomeno6,  with  the  aid  of  count  Lambert,  carried  his  ravagea  aa  far  as  Mans,  and 
was  only  recidled  from  it  by  the  news  of  a  hindinir  of  Normans  in  Brittany.  Other 
Normans,  ascending  the  Garoone,  spreiul  their  depredations  as  tar  as  the  gates  of 
Tooknuie,  whilst  some  ravaged  GaUcia,  and  were  at  last  Ttinqnished  by  the  Saracens 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal.*' 

Rnt  a  new  invasion  of  Franco,  still  more  shameful  for  its  king  and  sohliers,  was 
to  distinguish  the  following  year.  Rai^ncr,  duke  of  the  Normans,  entered  the 
Seine  >Tith  a  hundred  barks,  and  ascended  it  with  an  unheard  of  boldness,  ravaging 
its  two  banks,  although  Oharies  was  himself  on  the  right  bonk  with  an  army. 
Pans,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  ^e  Merovingian  kings,  had  lost  that  prero- 
gative under  tlio  rar1ovin;,aans.  TTowever,  that  city  was  always  the  most  important 
of  those  whieh  had  lallen  to  the  share  of  Clinrlc^  theBiUd;  it  was  ornamented  with 
more  basilicas,  more  celebrated  conv(Hits,  tiian  any  other,  and  in  the  midst  of 
nmversal  misery,  it  yet  boasted  of  the  immense  treasnres  collected  in  its  chnrches. 
Gbafl0l^  on  leaniin^^  of  the  approach  of  the  Normans,  who  did  not  meet  with  any 
resistance,  left  tlie  citizens  exposed  to  the  rilamities  whieh  threatened  them  ;  hut 
with  his  nobiUty  he  came  to  establish  himself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Denis,  to 
defend  this  sanctuary,  whilst  the  priests  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  hastened 
to  carry  away,  to  a  distant  fiffm-^nae  which  belonged  to  them,  the  relics  and 
treasures  of  that  saint.  Ragner,  continuing  to  ascend  the  Seine,  arrived  before 
Paris  on  Passion  Saturday,  th«'  2sth  of  March,  845  ;  the  city  was  empty,  all  the 
inliabitauts  had  fled;  tlie  Normans  experienced  no  resistance:  they  massacred, 
bowevBT,  in  the  honsesor  dsHAa,  and  they  hanged  on  trees,  tbeunfbrtnnateftigitives 
whom  they  oonld  leach ;  they  only  reserved  one  hundred  and  eleven,  whom  they 
hanirt^d  upon  beams  raised  for  that  pnr[>ose,  facing  the  royal  camp,  on  an  island  of 
the  river.  At  tlie  same  time,  theiNormans,  without  hurryinti  themselves,  without 
thinking  that  their  delay  expos^  them  to  any  danger,  loaded  their  boats  with  all 
the  ncaes  which  ther  round  still  in  Paris,  even  nnto  wood  of  the  honses  and 
templtt,  which  they  thought  adapted  to  the  building  of  their  barks;  whilst  the 
grand!«>n  of  Charlemagne,  failin^^  in  courage  to  fight,  and  not  finding  any  in  tlie 
nobility,  by  whom  he  was  8mTumi«ie<l,  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Normans, 
and  consentetl,  at  last,  to  pay  them  seven  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  to 
induce  them  to  evacaate  the  city  which  they  had  ])lundered.'^ 

A  new  chief  of  the  Normans,  Hastinixs,  who  during  tliirty  years  conducted  them 
to  victoiy>  and  who  contributed  more  thuan  any  other  to  devastate  and  reduce  to 


(20)  Hartini,  p.  62.    FulUeHs,  p.  160.    Meteiu.  p.  185.    Hist,  du  Lan^r.  1.  10.  c  20,  p.  B39. 

(C;  Ikrtin.  p.  68.  The  acta  of  the  aMembly  of  Thionville  arc  printed  in  the  colIeoliOD  of  Couacik,  vol.  7. 
p.  ISOO.  but  they  nbtB  lolel/  to  tho  diieiptiiM  of  tb«  ohorcb.  Hie  iwtioiial  comilia  win  dmdj  notUng  bot 
MMinUies  of  1>i«iopi. 

(21)  Hertin.  p.  63.    Ouroo.  Fontaoell.  p.  41.    Append,  td  OhzOfL  Imttt.  p.  ttl.    BmOB.  Au.  E$ 
aaa.  845,  f  14-29.  p.  26. 1. 10.   Pftgi  erit.  |  7.  p.  591 
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solitude  the  coasts  of  France  and  England,  began  about  the  same  period  to  make 
himself  known.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  bom  among  the  lowest  dass  <^  peasants 
of  the  diocess  of  Troycs  ;  but  that  not  being  able  to  endure  the  oppression  to  >vhi<^ 
he  saw  himself  doometl,  he  fled  to  the  pagans  of  the  North,  embraced  tlicir  religion, 
adopted  their  manners  and  their  language,  und  distinguished  iiimseit  by  so  much 
sldll  and  andadty,  that  heiose  ra])idly  amon^  them,  and  became  at  lasttbdr  chief; 
His  tliirst  for  vengeance  seconded  their  cupidity,  he  exercised  it  especially  upon 
the  lords  and  priests ;  almost  all  the  chuiciics  lie  could  reach  were  destroyed  by 
fire.'*^  It  is  contested  aiiiong  the  crutlite  whether  it  was  this  year,  or  in  838,  or 
according  to  others  in  851,  tliut  iio  ravaged  ail  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  that  he 
burned  Amboise,  and  that  he  was  driven  from  the  walls  of  Tours  hj  the  miracu- 
lous intercession  of  St.  Martin.'* 

The  devastations  of  the  Normans,  tliat  of  the  civil  wars,  and  still  more  the 
oppression  of  tlie  country,  where  the  pe^iple,  reduced  to  the  most  shameful  slavery, 
no  longer  found  any  protectors  either  in  the  monarcii,  or  in  the  clergy,  or  in  the 
laws,  had  caused  tbs  cultivation  of  the  land  to  be  abandoned.  Consequently  the 
kingdom  was,  during  tliis  very  year,  a  prey  to  famine.  So  much  distress,  such 
universal  suffering,  at  last  forced  Charles  and  Pepin  to  make  peace.  They  mot  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Benoit-fiur-Loire,  in  the  montli  of  June,  845.  Charles  ceded  to 
Peuui  the  whole  kingdom  of  Aqnitania,  with  the  exception  of  Foitou,  Saintonge 
ana  Angoumois.  Pepin,  in  return,  promised  his  nncte  to  honor  and  serve  him  aa 
his  lord.  Thus  the  duinlnion  of  Charles  became  reduced  almost  solely  toNeustria; 
indeed  the  lords  antl  prelates,  among  whom  the  government  of  his  provinces  was 
divided,  had  already  so  well  established  theu*  independence,  that  the  king  had  aa 
mndi  trouble  in  nmking  himself  obeyed  by  them  as  bj  the  king  of  Aijuitania.** 

Tbia  independence  of  aU  the  ibudatories,  this  impossibility  of  submitting  diem 
to  any  rule  or  law;  the  uselessness  of  the  efforts  to  raise  an  army,  and  the  cowar- 
dice of  the  kings  and  nobihty,  who  alone  henceforth  had  a  right  to  hear  nriiis,  sub- 
mitted every  year  tlie  rest  of  the  empire  oi"  Charlemagne  to  greater  hui filiations. 
All  the  barbarians  seemed  to  have  learned  tiiat  they  could  with  impunity  attack 
lihe  Franks  on  every  jwint.  The  Saracens  from  Africa  began  to  ravage  the  south, 
as  the  Normans  ravaged  the  west.  In  the  month  of  April,  840,  a  mixture  of 
Arabians  and  Moors  ascended  the  Tiber,  took  possession  of  the  clmrch  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  Vatican)  which  was  then  without  the  walls  of  Rom%  took  away  the  altar 
placed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  with  all  its  wnaments,  and  all 
the  riches  of  the  Church  :  the  same  troop,  afler  having  also  attemjited  to  plunder 
the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  directed  itself  towards  Naples,  iindoiihtcJIy  to  regain  by 
land  the  establishment  wliich  the  Saracens,  iiad  already  formed  in  tlie  duchy  of 
Benevento.  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  son  of  Lolhcure,  wished  to  nursue  th«n;  but 
he  was  completely  defeated  near  Gaeta,  and  obliged  to  seek  rerage,  almost  alon^ 
at  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  Louis  th  -  Germanie,  who  had  atteiii])te(l  to  repulse 
an  invasion  of  Sclavonians,  had  been  routed,  less  by  tlie  bravery  nf  Ins  enemies, 
than  by  divisions  in  his  own  army.  At  the  same  time  the  Normans  had  again 
invaded  Frisia ;  they  had  bunted  tnere  a  great  numbmr  of  d^uvches,  and  massacred 
the  people.  At  this  news  the  pontifik  and  abbots  of  Flanders  had  carried  to  St 
Omer  all  the  relics  of  the  pro\-ince,  to  conceal  them  behind  the  walls  of  that  strong 
town,  and  many  were  not  for  forty  years  brought  back  to  their  sanctuaries. 
Finally,  in  the  ku^om  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  town  of  Samtes  was  burned  by  the 
Normans.   Seguin,  count  of  that  town  and  of  Bordeaux,  having  fallen  into  their 


(22)  TTo(!iilp.  Chh.  1.  1,  c.  5.  nist.  t.  10,  Srr.  Pr,  p.  9, 
(28)  Baron.  Anual.  aun.  8^5,  f  29.    Tagi  crit.  (  9,  p.  596. 
(94)  BtttinL  p.  U.  Hiik.  4n  Img.  1. 10.  e.  88»  p.  »4l. 
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hands,  was  put  to  death.  Nomcno6,  the  chief  of  the  Bretons,  who  had  himself, 
three  times,  fouffht  the  Nonnans,  landed  in  Brittany,  after  havin<x  gained  new  ad- 
vantages over  tue  neighbouring  Frencli,  obliged  Charles  to  grant  him  jjcace,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Bnttany.^ 

The  three- brothers,  Lothure^  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  IT.,  had  remained 
at  peace;  their  united  states  still  represented  the  whole  empire  of  C'liarlemagne;  for 
the  ravages  of  tlie  barbarians  had  taken  away  no  ])r(>viiK'e.  They  endcavonretl  to 
make  use  of  the  influence  which  remained  to  this  great  bo<ly,  and  they  sent,  jointly, 
an  embassy  to  Hone,  king  of  the  Danes,  to  threaten  to  attack  him  with  their  united 
forces,  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  his  subjects.  But  the  most  bar- 
barous enemies  soon  learned  the  value  of  tlireats  wlneh  no  real  force  could  siippcjrt; 
the  same  year,  847,  the  Danes  or  Normans  ascended  the  Garonne,  ravaged  ail  its 
banks,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Bordeaux  without  being  able  to  take  it.  Negotia- 
tions of  the  same  nature  were  more  successful  with  AbderamalL,  king  of  Cordova; 
his  ambassadors  were  received  at  Reims  by  Cliarles  the  Bald,  and  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  there.  But  Charles  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  Arooi-s.  Ho 
only  exercised  over  theMai'che  of  Spain  a  nominal  authority  ;  seua rated  from  that 
province  by  Aquitania  and  Septinuinia,  which  did  not  acknowledge  his  power,  he 
took  no  interest  either  in  the  revolt  of  ^luza,  against  the  king  of  Cordova,  or  in  the 
success  of  Tiamira,  king  of  Oviedo,  in  his  war  with  the  Mussulmen.^ 

The  progress  of  cowardice,  among  the  sons  of  tiie  soldiers  of  Cliarlomacrne, 
among  tlie  French,  in  whuui  courage  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  very  air  the^ 
breatted,  is  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  but  also  the  best  attested  of  this 
century ;  it  illustrates  to  what  degree  slavery  may  annihilate  every  virtue,  and 
what  tiocomes  of  a  nation  in  which  a  single  tribe  has  arrogated  the  exclusive 
privil^o  of  bearing  arms.  Of  all  the  French  cities  built  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Jkhrseule  was  the  most  opulent,  that  of  which  the  population  was  die  most 
niunerooa,  whose  commerce  was  the  most  important;  M:\rseille  was  taken  in  848, 
by  the  refuse  of  Eurojx?,  by  some  (  ireek  [)irates,  who  entered  it  without  experiencing 
any  resistance,  and  who,  after  having  sacked  it,  retired  with  impunity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Normans  took  possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  delivered  up  that  city  to 
the  fbmes.  Perhaps  the  latter  event  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  defection  of 
the  Aquitanians.  This  nation  detached  itself  nom  Pepin  II.,  who  showed  himself 
incapable  of  defending  it,  and  who  lost,  in  vice  and  drunkenness,  the  time  ho 
owed  to  his  subjects.  The  intrigues  of  Charles  the  Bald  had  also  contributed  to 
alienate  them.  The  greatest  lords,  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Aquitania  assembled 
at  Orleans  with  Charles  ;  they  there  solemnly  declared  that  they  deposed  Pepin  H, 
for  having  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  crown  by  his  neglect,  and  that  they 
elected  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  place,  to  n^ign  over  them." 

Under  this  pretext,  the  civil  war  recommenced  in  unhappy  Aquitania,  between 
Charies  and  Pepin,  at  the  very  time  when  Nomeno6,  king'  of  the  Bretons,  had 
renewed  hostilities,  and  carried  his  ravages  as  far  as  Angers,  and  where  the 
Nonnann,  ascending  the  Dordogne,  had  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  Perigueux, 
and  had  afterwards  regained  their  ships  with  all  their  booty.  Desolation  was  so 
universal,  and  the  disarmed  population  was  so  completely  abandoned,  without  hope 
and  without  defence,  that  a  pack  of  three  hnndreo  wolves  had  been  seen  scooring 
the  country,  without  the  peasants  having  any  means  of  protecting  from  their  fury 
either  their  cattle  or  children.  The  attack  of  Charles  induced  Pepm  II.  to  contract 
an  aliiance  with  Abderama  11.,  king  of  Cordova.  William,  son  of  duke  Bernard, 
massacred  by  Chaxles,  had  already,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mnssulmen,  maintained 

(25)  Ikrtirii,  p,  05.  (  hrun.  C'nssiii.  ?.  I,  c  87,  Scr.Itkl.  t.  4,  p.  301.  Juhan.  Diac.  Cliroa.  1. 1,  p.  11. 
Ber,  Ital.  p.  31'>.    !)(•  Gcst.  .Noitman,  i>.  15S. 

(^)  BRtiat.  p.  U.  Ffegi  oiiW  p.  G06.  (ST)  Bertiai,  p.  68,  P«gi  ciit.  p.  608. 
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his  authority  in  Catalonia  and  Soptimania  :  ho  procured  for  Pepin  the  same 
advantages,  and  he  called  the  Saracens  on  this  side  of  tlic  Pyrenees.  No  exploit^ 
however,  signalised  this  war.  The  only  suocen  obtiuned  by  Charles  the  Bald  was 
owing  to  chance.  His  brother  Pepin  had  had  two  sons ;  whilst  the  elder,  Pepin  II. 
stood  his  ground  In  A<iuit;uiia,  tlu'  second  had  found  a  n-fugo  at  the  court  of  tlie 
enoperor,  Lothaire.  Tlie  latter,  iiaincd  Charles,  wishoil,  in  the  sprinij  of  the  year 
840,  to  come  and  share  the  hit  ol"  his  brother;  but  in  repairing  to  Al|uitani^^  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  king.  He  was  imm^ately  threatened 
with  capital  ])unishinent  as  a  rebel,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  by  reeeiv  ing 
the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  at  Chnrtrcs,  in  tlie  month  of  June,  Irom  the  liands  of  the 
bishops;  after  having  ascended  the  pulpit  to  announce  to  the  public  that  he  had 
Yi^imtarily  submitted  he  was  shut  up  in  tlie  convent  of  Corbie.** 

The  assistance  promised  ]>y  Abderatna  to  Pepin  gave  occasion  to  the  Mossulmen 
to  advance  as  far  as  Aries,  devastating  every  thing  on  their  passage,  without 
meeting  imy  where  witli  resistance;  but  they  only  thought  of  carrying  off  booty, 
and  not  of  establishingthemselves  in  Provence ;  they  retired,  tlieix'fore,  without 
hein<r  nursued ;  and  iVilliani|  son  of  Bernard,  duke  of  Septimania,  who  had 
called  tliem  to  France,  having  fiillen  into  tlie  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  soon  put 
him  to  death,  the  Mussulmen  were  driven  from  Barcelona,  where  he  had  iutrodueed 
them.  The  frontier  of  Armorica  was  at  the  same  time  ravaged  a«5  far  as  Mans, 
by  Noraenoc  and  the  Bretons,  seconded  by  the  two  brothers,  Lambert  and  Garnier, 
formerly  count  of  Nantes ;  thus  there  was  no  province  in  which  the  king  did 
not  count  some  rebeb  amoim^  the  great  lords  or  coimts  whom  he  had  cfaaiged  with 
their  government.'^ 

The  rest  of  the  emjgire  was,  hke  the  kingdom  of  Charles,  un  shelter^  from  the 
ravaces  of  the  baibanans ;  the  Normans  entered  alternately  by  the  Elbe  into  the 
kinj^om  of  Louis ;  by  the  Rhino  and  Wahnl  into  that  of  Lothaire.  The  Saracens 

devastated  the  shores  of  the  Meditcrranoan  with  almost  as  much  fury  as  the  Xormana 
(lid  those  of  tlie  ocean  ;  and  the  Sciavoniaiis,  in  their  turn,  invaded  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  (Jerui:uiy.  A  religious  hatred  added,  Ix'sides,  to  the  ferocity  of  the  com- 
batants: die  Normans,  longnersecntedlbrOhnstianityyhad  in  dieir  turn  become  per- 
secutors ;  several  among  ttiem,  rather  than  abjure  Uie  worship  of  idols,  had  quitted 
Saxony  for  Denmark;  but  they  burned  to  avenge  themselves  upon  tlie  priests  of 
the  Franks  who  had  compelled  them  to  emigrate  :  consequently,  the  safest  means 
of  affpeasing  their  fury  was  to  embrace  idolatry  again  :  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  by 
a  letter  fix>m  an  abbot  <^  Vabre,  that  upon  ail  the  coast  of  France,  and  even  in 
Ac|uitania,  a  great  number  of  jwasants  who  would  not  abandon  their  abodes,  con- 
ciliated the  favor  of  the  Normans,  by  renouncing  their  baptism^  and  making  pro- 
fession of  the  anticnt  religion  of  the  Teutons.^ 

Such,  in  the  nuddle  m  the  ninth  centniy,  was  the  state  of  Europe.  It  was 
only  fifty  years  since  Ch^emagne,  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and  power,  had  renewed 
the  Western  empire  ;  several  warriors,  who  had  followed  him  to  Kouic,  ^d  who 
had  assiste<l  at  his  coronation,  yet  lived.  Tlirv  liad  then,  doubtless,  thought  to 
see  the  foundation  laid  of  the  most  powerful  of  monarchies ;  they  saw  all  tho 
strength  of  that  monarchy  annihilated  without  a  stm^le,  all  its  frontiers  invaded, 
all  its  treasures  dissipated.  Tliere  did  not  remain  in  the  vast  compass  of  tlie 
Western  empire,  a  single  town  that  was  secure  against  the  attacks  of  brigands  and 
purates.  Paris  had  been  taken  b\'  the  Normans.  Aix-la-Cbajielle  was  taken  the 
Mowing  year ;  the  sobnrbs  of  Some  had  been  burned  hj  the  Saracens.   All  the 


<88)  Bcrtin.  p.  66.    Chran.  I  onian,  p.  42. 

(29)  Cbron.  Fontan.  p.  42.    Pngi  crit.  ad  ann.  850,  i\2.p.  616. 

(SO)  Beitiu.  p.  66,  cura  nota  cx  F.pi»t.  Agii  Varbrciuu  abbati*. 
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other  Urge  towns  had  heen  in  their  Inrns  rava^^  hy  the  btirbarians.  In  the 
course  or  a  single  generation  a  prcat  people  had  disappeared ;  thus  deceitful  i^;  the 
greatness  acquired  by  arniJ«,  wiu  n  it  is  supported  nv  no  l)eiicficent  itistitution. 
And  thus  does  the  re^a  of  a  great  king  become  sterile,  when  he  founds  not  the 
liberty  of  his  Mow-cttianiu  I* 


GHAPIBB  IX. 

OP  THE   8ACERDOT.VL   PO^VKT?,   AND   DEPLORABLE   BTATE   OF  THE 
FRA^Klsll   SMPiEBy  UH^Ui    TUB    DEAYH  OF   LOTHAIRB    THE   YOUWG. — 

The  great  extension  which  the  sacerdotal  power  Ijad  acquired,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Carlovingians,  was  not  one  of  the  li  ast  causes  of  tiie  universid  weiikening  of 
the  Western  empu*e,  and  ot  the  losij  of  iUs  inilitar)'  suirit.  The  importance  of  the 
priests  had  encreased,  Dot  only  by  the  augmentation  of  their  riches  and  their 
number,  but  by  the  cnfeeblement  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state.  During  four 
centuries  wo  have  seen  that  lli  '  flistinguislied  families  among  the  Franks,  those 
whom  they  ln'i^an  to  consiJ  i  is  a  separate  order,  who  were*  called  the  nobiiitj% 
become  rapidly  extinct,  fhnu  liie  fury  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  by  mad 
dchancheries,  the  only  eiijoyment  of  the  rich  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society;  by 
devotion  itself,  which,  replacing  suddenly  unruly  licentiousnesa,  shut  up  in  con- 
vents those  who  ouL'^ht  to  liave  tliouglit  of  pcr])etuating  their  race. 

The  extinction  oi  noliie  houst^s  did  not  make  roo!u  lor  the  new  fainilies  which 
sprang  from  an  inferior  race.  There  existed  scarcely  any  communication  among 
tne  draferent  orders  of  society,  and  no  gradual  advance  was  possible.  AVhen  an 
opulent  family  became  extmct,  a  part  of  its  pi\>jx?rty  passed  by  inheritance  to 
another  family  already  rich  in  lands  :  so  that  heritages  became  every  <lny  more 
extensive ;  the  rest,  and  often  tlie  most  considerable  part,  according  to  the  piety 
of  the  testator,  passed  to  die  church,  and  that  church,  which  incessantly  ae([uii-cHl, 
and  which  never  coidd  alienati  ,  -  iw  at  eaeh  generation,  and  i  very  year,  the 
auirnii  Titation  of  the  laiuls  over  which  it  had  any  ri^lits.  The  gradual  iiicreaso 
of  proi>erty,  lay  as  well  as  eccle'^iastical,  the  gradual  dimimition  in  the  number 
of  opulent  men,  arc  revolutions  ahnost  imperceptible,  wincli  in  philosophical 
periods,  the  hest  infbrmed  writers  scarcely  perceived,  and  which  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  detailed  in  the  imperfect  chronicles  of  the  Franks.  We  cannot 
however  read  these  chronicles  without  being  strnck  at  the  progressive  diminution 
of  the  number  of  pei'sonages  whom  the}'  introduce  u|>on  the  scene.  The  more  we 
advance,  the  mure  we  are  surprised  at  seeing  all  the  lords,  we  might  almost  say 
all  thf  cLtiasens  who  are  known  to  us  in  a  large  kingdom,  reduced  to  /our  or  five 
counts,  and  lour  or  five  abbots. 

ContiiYuing  these  researches,  we  shall  soon  remark  tliat  the  ahbots  occupy  more 
space  in  liistory  than  the  counts.  The  ecclesiastical  bencHces  had  become  too  rich 
not  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  more  powerful  lords.  The  same  famiHcs  furnished  . 
subjects  for  the  army  and  the  church :  there  resulted  therefirom  sometimes  that  the 
abbots  equalled  the  counts  in  ferocity,  brutality,  and  dis})osition  for  deljaucliery. 
However,  it  was  more  usual  to  seo  the  most  serious,  the  most  cunning,  and  the  best 
conducted  of  tlic  family,  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  state :  consequently,  ^vith 

*  "  liut  certainly,"  uys  HftUiun,  "  some  of  Charlcmaguc's  infttilutions  were  Ukelv  to  prove  benefidul  if 
they  could  have  been  maintaiocd. .  . .  Nulhiog  fcU  with  hJm,  M.  Gaizol  rmarka,  bat  the  central  goveraiiMmt, 
which  conld  only  hm  Um  [iwwfwiii  Iqr  a  leriM  of  men  liko  huuMlf."  Sup.  Mid,  A^ett  p> 
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equal  ambition^  the  latter  had  a  greater  chance  of  success  :  united  yviih  their  bro- 
thers in  the  rnnneils,  they  wf>nlcl  excol  theiu  in  i>olicy,  they  frnd  ahuost  succeeded 
in  causing  tliein  to  be  excluded  tioni  the  as.^oniblics  of  the  Held  of  Mav,  of  which 
they  had  made  councils ;  they  pai'ticipated  with  them  in  the  command  of  the  armies, 
for  the  abbots  and  prelates,  without  any  respect  for  the  sacred  canons,  had  autho- 
rised themselves  to  handle  the  sword.  Ilowe\er,  they  felt  themselves  less  lit  than 
their  rivals  for  these  duties,  nnd  that  inistrust  in  thctnsclvos  indneed  tliem  naturally 
always  to  give  the  preference  to  negotiation  o>er  arms,  to  neglect  every  thing 
that  would  have  contributed  to  kec])  up  the  military  spirit  among  their  ▼assala^ 
and  to  enervate  the  population,  in  every  district  that  passed  into  their  power.  Id 
the  (loMKuiis  of  the  church,  and  these  domains  formed  jierhaps  then,  more  than 
lialt"  of  France,  all  the  influences  of  hahit,  of  example,  of  tencninij,  were  resorted 
to  extinguish  the  national  couraf^e.  It  was  to  the  urotection  oi  the  relics  of  the 
sanctnaneS)  never  to  that  of  thev  hands,  that  the  nuthful  were  invited  to  have 
recoui  sc  in  all  dangers  :  the  trial-by-battle  gave  way  to  trials  quite  as  absurd, 
ajid  quite  as  dan^^r  ni?--,  tint  liy  fire  tV>r  evarapTe,  or  Ijoilitig  water,  trials  which  did 
not  even  contribulo  to  ren<!;T  warlike  th--  viissal^  <>f  the  c  hurclu  Military  exercises 
even  were  interrupted  as  profane  pomp  and  unbecoming  christians. 

Among  the  laymen,  talent  met  with  no  reward,  ambition  had  no  object,  all 
character  was  being  effaced,  and  a  mortal  languor  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  Frencli  nol)ility,  diminished  in  number  and  influence.  But  the  c!errr\-  had 
reaped  the  heritages  of  all  the  worldly  passions,  as  well  as  all  the  means  of  satislj-  • 
ing  them.  Thoy  united  the  sacred  studies  to  politics,  and  secured  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguished thcmselve  by  their  genins,  their  knowledge  or  thdr  character;  an  influence 
a  power,  and  a  gloiy,  very  superior  to  those  wliieh  the  same  men  could  have  ob- 
tained by  their  talent-^  at  a  perK^d  the  moRt  favorable  for  literattire. 

lie  who,  at  this  period  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  and  who  perhaps  had  tlie 
greatest  right  thereto  by  his  learning  and  by  the  vigor  his  character,  was  Hino- 
mar,  a  relative  of  Bernard  II,  count  of  l^ulonse,  a  reformer  of  the  discipline  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Deni.-s,  of  wliich  lie  wa*?  a  monk ;  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Kcmi,  archbishop  indexed  ot"  Keims,  since  the  year  845.  Ho  had  then  succeeded 
Ebbou,  who  had  been  deposed  as  unworthy  of  any  longer  occupying  that  pulpit,  on 
account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  deposition  of  Louis  the  Meek.  Hincmar 
is  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  uiat  period  of  darkness  ;  three  volumes 
in  folio  of  his  works  have  reached  ns.'  Several  works  upon  the  antiLnt  history  of 
France  form  a  part  of  it,  and  we  find  therein  a  resjHictubie  amount  of  iidbnnation 
for  that  period,  often  employed  in  accrediting  the  most  impudent  &Isehoods. 
The  qiiarrels  of  Hincmar  with  some  of  the  bishojis  and  clerks,  his  sutiBragan^ 
witli  Khotade  of  Sassons,  with  Vulfade,  with  his  nephew  bearing  the  same  name 
as  himself,  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  have  often  been  considered  as  forming  the 
most  casentiid  part  of  the  history  of  tlic  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  theolo^cal 
iUacussions  of  this  very  Hincmar  witll  the  henecUctine  Gotescalc,  upon  predestma- 
tion,  occupied  the  councils  and  all  the  natwnal  assemblies  of  France,  at  a  period  when 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Normans  would  allow  a  church  to  subsist  in  France 
where  they  could  discuss  on  theolofrv. 

A  couucil  held  at  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  in  the  diocese  of  Keims,  had  decided  between 
Hincmar  and  Gotescalo,  that  insoluble  question  <^  the  divine  will,  which,  tn 
foreseeing  the  criminal  conduct  of  sinners,  leaves  them,  however,  the  liberty  of 
not  committing  the  crime  which  it  lias  fjrseen.  The  eliureh  had  decided  with 
Hincmar,  that  there  was  in  the  divinity  at  once  prescience  and  predestination  of 

^   (1)  Hit  t«o  fint  Tolmnci  vwepoUIAfld  in  M  hf  TMrn  Sirnond  is  IMS,  tike  (birt  in  1688, 117 

CcUot. 
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good,  Imt  only  prescience  of  evil ;  and  as  Gotescalc  could  not  clearly  comprehend 
tois  subtle  distinction,  lie  had  been  publicly  flo^«;cd,  under  the  eyes  of  the  coundl 
and  of  Charles  tho  Bald  :  his  hooks  had  hvvn  burned,  then  he  had  himself  been 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  wliei*e  he  soon  ended  liis  days.'  Such  were  Uie  only 
tiionghts  which  occupied  the  monarch  and  the  grwidecs  of  France,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  assailed  by  the  most  formidable  enemies. 

A  civil  wur  in  Denmark  had  momentarily  suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Normans; 
but  their  kiiiLT,  Eri^  lu  had  soon  reconciled  two  of  liis  ncphevvs  who  were  disputing 
the  ])o\^  or,  by  inducing  them  to  carry  their  anus  upon  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  instead  of  tuminji^  them  asainst  each  otb«r.  In  fact,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
Soric,  entered  by  the  Wahal  arid  the  lUiine,  into  Friaia  and  the  island  of  the 
Batavinns.  The  emperor,  Lotliairo,  on  Avhom  these  ]>rovinccs  do|)ended,  not 
finding  hiniseh'  able  to  deiend  them,  granted  to  that  piratical  chief  the  investitiire 
of  the  county  of  Dorstad,  and  some  other  counties.  At  the  same  time  otliors 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  England,  where  they  exi)erienced  some  chedc  Others, 
besides,  under  the  command  of  a  Norman  captain,  Grotfrid,  invaded,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  states  of  Charles,  and  the  latter  In  liis  turn  rrrnnt^  il  fo  Ootfrid  a  county 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  This  is  the  first  beginning  ot  the  establishment  of  the 
Normans  in  this  France,  which  they  devastated  for  half  a  century.  Both  these 
petty  chiefs,  no  longer  finding  any  spoils  to  cany  away  in  a  country  so  oi):en 
ravaged,  had  been  aesiroua  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  itself,  and  of 
tommg  it  to  account  by  means  of  their  slaves  :  to  secure  the  possession  of  it  they 
had  consented  to  swear  iaith  and  homage  to  the  Carlovin^an  king,  and  liad  promised 
henoelbrth  to  ddbnd  France  a^inst  uioir  countrymen :  Imt  expmenee  soon  tauirht 
what  confidence  could  be  attached  to  the  promises  of  barbarians,  and  betides,  what 
encouragement  they  oflered  to  their  brigandage  by  such  a  i*ewurd.^ 

Lothairo,  Louis  the  GermaTiic,  and  Charles  had,  in  851,  a  conference  at  Mersen- 
sur-la^Meuse,  where,  in  common  with  all  the  grandees  of  their  states,  they 
promised  each  other  to  fbi^  for  ever  thdr  antient  discord,  to  renounce  all  intrigue 
m  each  othei's  dominions,  to  refiue  an  a^lum  in  tlx  ir  states  to  those  who  sliould 
bo  pursued,  cithor  by  tin-  rovnl  power  or  one  of  their  brothers,  or  hy  tlie  eccle- 
siasticail  power  of  tlie  liishoj>s  ;  to  oxti'ud,  in  fine,  tlicir  allinncc  to  each  other's 
children;  and  if  one  ui  the  thrct;  kings  should  happen  to  die,  to  secure  his  heritage 
to  his  Bons,^  The  respect  for  agreements,  the  want  of  good  faith,  are  so  inherent 
in  human  nature,  that  those  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek,  none  of  whom  had  ever 
respected  his  promises,  none  of  wliom  had  the  intention  of  respecting  them  in 
future,  yet  thought  it  useful  to  bind  themselves  reciprocally  by  oatns. 

The  same  year  had  been  signalized  by  the  death  of  Nomenoo,  who,  fwui  duko 
and  a  lieutenant  of  Louis  the  Meek,  had  made  himself  king  of  Brittany ;  who, 
during  ten  years,  had  sustained  war  succes-sfully  against  Cliarlos  the  Bald,  had 
scrcrnrd  the  bishops  of  Brittany,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  and  had  trans- 
If^tvd.  them  to.  that  of  the  Dul,  iu  order  that  tho  king  ot  France  should  pre- 
aiiv^  ilo  hslhwnee  ovof  thnn.  His  son  Herispoe  succee&d  to  all  his  pretensions 
as  well  ns  Ills  ascendancy  over  the  Bi  t<  i  h.  If  Charles  could  have  dispensed  with 
ucknowled^inj;  Lim.  rosontment  and  policy  would  have  equally  j)revented  him 
trom  tk']i\  iring  a  crn.vii  to  llie  son  of  his  cncnn'.  Bnt  the  king  \\as  niorely  called 
Sttuctiuii,  by  iiis  authority,  engagements  wiiich  the  lords  and  prelates  took 
it  consulting  hSn^  •  Thb  custom  of  hereditament  was  stronger  than  the  laws ; 
one  was  ioterOBted  in  maintaining  it  in  favor  of  others,  to  be  enabled  to 
id  to  it  in  his  turn.    Cliaxles  the  Bald  considered  it  fortunate  that  Uerispoe 

(i)  Baron.  Ann.  £celeB.  aaa.  848,  p.  61, 1. 10.    Pa^  crit.  4S0.  f  6,  p.  f.lO.    Ijilbci  CondL  t.  8,  p.  55. 
(8)  BertiB.  t,  7,  p.  W.   Chron.  FoDtaa.  f.  4S.   I'NiUlctuti  p.  163.   Fagi  mi.  $  8,  p. 
(4)  Belnz.  Ckpit.  reg.  Tmuc.  t.  2,  p.  4$.  Jkrtiu.  p.  6?. 
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came  to  him  at  Angers,  to  pay  him  homage  by  placing  his  hands  in  ttose  of  has 
superior ;  but  he  allowed  him,  in  that  very  ceremony,  to  wear  the  royal  omam^tai 

and  he  added  the  towns  of  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Jlt't/.  to  hh  ^j^overnraent.* 

Towfmls  the  beirinning  of  autumn,  they  \vn'  inK)rnioJ  that  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  Hlty  largo  boats,  under  the  couwuuud  oi  Oger  the  Dane,  who  liad 
iiillaged  Rouen  a  few  years  before,  had  shown  itself  on  the  coast  of  Frina.  The 
Normans  threatened  two  kingdoms  at  onc^  and  advanc(^d  at  gi'eat  distances  from 
t]t -ir  fl  ct,  -whirli  had  cntore  l  at  the  same  time  the  Rliine,  -the  ^renso,  and  the 
beiuc.  Some  had  advanced  as  far  as  (jriient,  where  they  had  burned  a  famous 
monastery  ;  afterwards  ascending  the  ^leuse  and  the  Rhine  ui  their  boats,  they 
had  arrived  at  Aix-Ia^Chapelle,  the  capital  of  the  emperor  Lotbairc,  where  they 
had  bnmed  the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  richest  convents;  they  had 
then  continued  their  course  as  far  as  Treves  and  Cologne,  massacrein*;  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  tliese  two  cekl)rated  cities,  and  committing  their  edifices  to  the 
flames.  The  others,  after  having  left  their  boats  at  Ronen,  had  advanced  on  feot 
as  far  as  Beanvais,  and  had  can-ied  devastation  into  all  the  surrounding  places. 
Historians  scarcely  condescended  to  mention  the  burning  of  these  cities,  w  Inch 
were  only  inhabited  by  citizens  long  since  reduced  to  wretchedness ;  but  tliey  paid 
more  attention  to  the  ravage  and  ruin  of  the  convents.  Those  of  I'onteuelie  or 
St.  Wondrille,  and  St.  (fenner-de-Flay,  at  Beauvais,  were  destroyed  on  this 
occasion.  The  Danes  spent  two  hundre<l  and  eighty  seven  days  in  the  regions 
afljaccnt  to  the  Seine,  from  tht^  antuinn  of  851  to  tlic  summer  of  852  ;  and  when 
they  left  with  tlieir  ships  loaded  with  tlie  spoils  of  France,  it  was  not  to  return  to 
their  country,  but  to  change  the  scene  of  their  depredations  to  IJordeaux.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  learn  then  what  either  Lothaire  or  Charles  the  Bald  were  doin^ 
or  that  nobility  which  had  alone  reserveil  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  These  ambi* 
tious  clii"f<.  who  had  aniilliilated  at  once  f!ie  royal  and  national  authority,  HO 
lonjier  seemed  to  ilispute  with  each  other  anything  but  cowardice.* 

It  is  true  that  Charles  had  recovered  against  his  relations  some  part  of  that 
activity  which  he  did  not  employ  in  defending  his  conntry.  In  the  month  of 
September  852,  his  nephew,  Penin,  was  ddivered  up  to  him  by  Sancha,  marquis 
of  Gascony,  who  until  then  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the 
young  prince.  Pepin  U.  was  giiled  with  a  very  fine  tigure,  and  the  people  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  this  extaifar  advantage  annonnces  the  qualities  which  they  are 
desirons  of  finding  m  a  hing.  Pepin  was,  however,  only  remarkable  by  his 
ungovernable  taste  for  tlie  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  probably  he  was  intoxicated 
when  he  offended  the  powertui  marquis  of  ( iascony.  Charles  no  sooner  had  him 
in  his  power  than  he  assembled  the  bishops  and  the  lords  of  his  kingdom,  and 
caused  him  to  be  tonsured  b^  their  anthoritr,  and  shut  np  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Medard  of  Soissons.'  The  mteraptrance  of  Pepin  wjis  repressed  by  his  captivity; 
as  soon  as  he  could  no  longer  give  nimself  uj)  to  liis  ^  ices,  he  be^an  again  to  interest 
his  subjects.  His  partisans  in  Aquitania  did  not  lay  down  their  aims,  in  sjiite  of 
liis  misfortune  :  the  monks  who  were  to  guard  him,  whether  out  of  aflbctiun,  or 
that  th^  hoped fbra  reward  from  him,  endeavonnsd  to  restore  hitn  to  liberty; 
two  among  tnem  were  punished  hi  852,  for  having  conspired  in  his  fiivor;  their 
degradation  pronouncea  by  their  bishops  did  not  discourage  other  niotik*?.  Pepin 
was,  in  854,  set  at  liberty,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  and  both  re-entered 
Aquitania  to  dispute  with  Charles  the  Bald  the  possession  of  that  kingdom.* 

(i)  Bertin.  n.  08.    Ilist.  Britflniiiic  Armoricic  auctore  cotcvo,  p.  50.     Chron.  Nwnnetens.  p.  ^^^0.  £pl»t. 
Nicol.  T  ad  Snfomon.  reptn  Briton,  p.  406,  ad  Fflitillillllim  DumilllD  Epbeop.  aim.  868,  ]».  418. 
Synod.  Parit.  ad  Nomcaoiaio  aano.  b4U,  p.  503. 

rS)  Chron.  Foutan.  p.  48.   Mine.  St  Baroois,  at  Pagi  erii  atw.  881,  i  5,  p.  616. 

r    ^T.  lfn».  p.  \H^.    Bertin.  p.  68.    Fuldcni.  p.  164.    Hist,  do  Lasg.  1.  10, C.  65,  p.  561. 
ifi)  Uertiu.  )f.  G*J.    llitt  da  Uug.  I.  10,  c  i'J  et  62,  p.  &u2. 
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Dining  this  time  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  were  not  suspended.  Gotirid, 
wn  of  I^riold,  kins  of  the  Danes,  who  had  been  baptised  at  Mayence^  and  to 
^vllo|^  the  emperor  Louis  Iiud  been  ^^father,  who  had  flince  accepted  lands  fironi 

Charks  the  Bnld,  nml  had  sworn  good  faith  and  homage  to  him,  renounced 
Christianity  whilst  his  countrymen  were  on  the  Sclield,  or  on  the  Seine,  and  went 
to  join  them  to  wage  war  against  the  French.^  The^  spent  the  winter  theie,  and 
until  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year,  taking  away  all  the  riches  of  the 
country,  burning  what  they  could  not  cany  off,  and  reducing  into  <  :i|)tlvitv  those 
whom  they  spared,  only  when  they  wore  tired  of  killing.  Another  fleet  had 
entered  the  I^oirc ;  it  hnd  i>illaged  the  town  of  Nantes,  the  convent  of  St.  Florent, 
and  aO  the  neigh i touring  phioes.  It  had  passed  there  the  whole  summer,  without 
an  J  one  having  thought  of  attacking  it.  In  autumn  it  Iiad  continued  to  ascend  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  eighth  of  NoveniXer  it  hatl  entered  Tours,  without  meeting  any 
resistance.  The  basilica  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  first 
sanctuary  of  France,  had  been  pillaged.  The  city  had  expericnceu  tlie  same  treat- 
ment, and  had  been  aft^rwaids  burnt.  Only  the  monks,  who  had  foreseen,  for 
a  long  time,  the  fate  which  awaited  than,  and  who  saw  that  no  renstance  was 
prepared,  had  cnnicJ  away  the  ivHr<?  of  St.  Martin,  first  to  the  convent  of 
Cormeri,  then  to  Orleans."^  Dunni;;  ail  that  year  the  Normans  did  not  abaiulou 
tlie  bunks  of  the  Loire.  They  were  still  in  Touraine  in  854,  and  advanced  aa 
for  as  Blois,  which  thej  plundered  and  burnt.  Charles,  who  during  the  lent  of 
854  crossed  the  Loire  with  an  army,  to  ravage  A(][uitania,  doubtless  avoided 
approaching  the  places  which  the  Normans  occupied,  tor  fear  of  wcakoninfj,  by 
fignting  the  enemy  of  his  country,  an  army  which  was  to  slietl  no  other  blood  than 
that  of  his  conntrymen.  "  He  abandoned  the  people,"  says  the  author  of  the 
annals  of  St  Bertin,  a  prey  to  his  soldiers,  who  only  thoiuht  of  enriching 
themselves  with  booty,  burning  the  houses,  and  making  slaves  oi  the  inhabitants. 
He  did  not  even  abstain  ficom  laying  his  hands  npon  the  property  of  the  church, 

and  the  altars  of  God  However,  the  bishops  of  Orleans  and  Chatrcs  having 

catised  several  vessels  to  be  constructed,  and  assembled  some  acddioriL  the  Danes 
declined  to  attack  those  two  cities,  and  lenlesoended  towards  the  lower  Loire, 
where,  for  the  second  time,  tin  y  hurned  tlic  town  of  Angers."" 

It  was  not  Pepin  H.,  whom  Charles  liad  gone  this  time  to  attack  in  Aquitania ; 
this  prince,  his  nephew,  was  still  confined  in  the  convent  of  St.  !Medard  of  Soissons. 
But  in  his  absence,  the  people  of  the  south  of  the  Loir^  had  oflfered  thnr  crown  to 
another  of  the  Oarlovinglan  princes,  Louis,  second  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic, 
who  was  afterwards  kinj'  of  Saxony.  They  had  addressed  to  liim  frecjuent  solicita- 
tions in  8.')H,  iniorniing  iiini  hy  their  ambassadors,  tliat  il'hedid  not  come  to  deliver 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  king  Chailcs,  they  would  be  forced  to  demand  of  the 
enemies  of  the  nith  the  succour  which  the^  oould  not  have  been  able  to  obtain 
fipom  orthodox  and  legitimate  kings.^^  In  spite  of  the  aUiance  so  recently  concluded 
between  Chjirl'"^  nnri  Louis  tho  (Tcrnianic,  tlie  latter  accepted  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  liiui  by  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chai'les  the  Bald,  wishing  to  avenge  himself,  sent  rich  presents  to  the  Bulgarians 
and  Sclavonians,  to  induce  them  to  invade  the  states  of  his  brothers ;  he,  who  was 
always  without  money  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  his  subjects,  was  rich  enough 
to  seduce  the  barbarians,  and  draw  them  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  as  soon  as 
it  l)ecame  necessary  to  direct  their  arms  against  his  teilow-citizens;  and  whilst  he 
never  knew  beforenand  of  the  preparations  of  the  Danes  and  Saracens,  to  invade 
his  states,  he  included  all  Europe  in  his  ne;^(>tIations,  when  Ins  aim  was  to  annoy 

~(9i  Brriin.  \\.  *'>'.i.       (10)  Tknctat.  Odoo.  abl>at.  riiiniaf.  di'  rt  vcrnooe  betlt  Marliiii  :i  Burgnndia,  p.  !s7l. 
(U)  Uertin.  p.  70.  (l  ^)  FuWcds,  p.  (13)  Bertin.  p.  70. 
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Charles  did  not  achieve  in  Aqnitania  any  memorable  action  in  his  campai;o^ 
against  Louis ;  he  leturned  from  it,  to  have  at  Attigny  a  conference  witn  his 
brother  Lothairc.  In  concert,  tliey  sent  inimi'diately  ambassadors  to  Louis  tlio 
Geniianic,  to  exhort  liim  to  peace.  The  son  of  the  latter,  perceiving  that  tiie 
Aquitauiaiis  had  httle  attachment  for  him,  quitted  them  at  the  bes^nnins  of  the 
autumn,  to  return  to  Germany ;  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  I'epin  IL,  and 
Charles,  son  of  Pepin  I.,  escaping,  tlie  one  from  tiie  convent  of  St.  iledard,  the 
other  from  tliat  of  Corbie,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  monks,  wlioso  habit  tliev  had  been 
forced,  to  assume,  cAme  to  re-joiu  their  partisans,  and  renew  tlie  war,  The  Nor- 
manB^  who  nowhere  ex[x.>rienced  resistance,  and  whose  progress  might  be  favored 
by  the  discord  of  the  Cariovingian  family,  were  in  their  turn  (  xj^osi  d  to  civil  di»- 
sensions;  their  King  Iloric,  or  Eric  IT.,  hnd  a  nmrta!  cncin  v  in  Ciuiljum,  or  Gor- 
mand,  son  of  his  brotlier  wiiom  he  liad  dri\cn  into  oxiK-,  and  c()ni])i'lK  f|  to  V.xr  by 
brigandage,  (.iurmond,  witli  his  companions  in  arms,  returned  to  attack  i^ric. 
The  two  competitors  died  in  battle^  and  out  of  all  the  royal  jfamily,  only  a  single 
child  escaped  the  universal  massacre.  The  flower  of  the  warriors  of  Denmark  were 
niowe<l  down  on  this  occasion  ;  and  this  great  battle  n>a<!e  the  coasts  of  France  and 
En;,'I:iud  enjoy  some  interval  of  repose,  which  they  could  not  have  procured  by 
their  Ibrces  alone.'* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Franks  learned  that  tlic  nominal 
chief  of  their  nation,  Lotliaire,  wlio  \me  the  title  of  emperor,  was  attacked  by  a 
slow  fever,  and  that  hi??  life  was  in  danger.  This  prince,  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  had  three  sous  arrived  at  the  ago  of  manhood,  among^whom  he  divided  liis 
states.  In  tiie  year  845,  he  had  given  to  the  eldest,  Louis  JI.,  the  crown  of  Italy; 
and  in  8  10,  he  had  associated  him  to  the  empire ;  bat  the  title  of  emperor,  whidi 
Louis  IL  bore  twenty-six  years,  did  not  give  him  any  authority  over  his  two  bro- 
thers, or  over  the  other  kinirs  of  the  Curlovingian  race.  Italy  alone  devolved  to 
him,  and  he  remained  entuvly  a  stranger  to  France.  The  second,  named  Lothairc, 
like  his  fitther,  had  as  his  share  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Mease  and  the 
Rlune,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  designate<l  more  expressly  by  tlie  name  of 
France;  but  whicli  had  already  began,  under  his  father,  to  be  called  tiie  France  of 
liothaire,  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  a  name  which  was  confirmed  under  the  son. 
The  youngest  son,  named  Charles,had  as  a  division  the  provinces  situated  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  which  was  hoiceforth  designated  by  the  name  <^  the 
kingdom  of  Provence.  After  lun  ing  made  these  divisions,  the  emperor  Lothair% 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  indulLenccs  which  tlic  c  hurch  granted  to  religious 
ordere,  assumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  the  abixjj  of  From,  in  the  ArdeJines,  about 
five  miles  from  Treves,  and  shortly  after  he  died  there  on  the  28th  of  September, 
855."^ 

At  a  period  when  history  was  only  occupied  w  ith  nionarehs,  and  when  the  glory 
of  nations  was  measured  by  the  extent  of  tlie  royal  power,  it  was  customarv  to 
attribute  to  these  divisions  of  the  monarcliy  tlic  decline  of  tiie  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  true,  that  at  this  period  it  requires  some  effort  of  the  memory  to  be 
able  to  recollect  the  number  of  Carlovingian  kings,  and  this  number  was  still  to 
increase.  But  in  a  barbarous  state,  authority  is  annihilated  at  a  distance  ;  sove- 
reigns, such  as  tlie  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek,  would  have  still  sooner  allowed  the 
bcc^itre  to  escape  their  weak  hands,  if  they  had  not  divideil  tiieir  .states  among 
their  childzen :  whether  the  empire  was  united  or  divided,  another  symptom  S 
strength  or  weakness  could  not  be  distmguiahed.  Charles  the  Bald,  Wko  <m  his  side 


(U)  Fuldeos,  p.  1C5.   Bertin.  p.  70.   Fi^  crit.  mid.  SM,  i  1»  p.  627. 

(15)  Bertiu  p.  71.  Foldew,  p.  165.  Mdeoi,  p.  188.         crft.  H2,  13,  p.  631. 
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felt  that  his  subjects  at  a  distance  would  soon  forget  g\  eii  liis  very  name,  made 
choice  of  his  second  son,  then  at  most  seven  years  <n  age,  and  named  Chariea  like 
himself,  to  offer  him  as  kiug  to  the  Aquitanians.  This  young  Charies  was  crowned 
at  Lhnoges,  in  the  middle  of  October,  at  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Aijuitania, 
and  he  received  tlie  sacred  unction  from  the  liaiuls  of  a  bishop.  However,  the 
party  of  Pepin  11.,  and  that  of  Louis  of  iSaxonv,  still  maintained  themselves  in 
the  same  provinoea^  or  rather  the  lords,  who  declined  obeyin<r  any  of  them)  and 
wlio  slujwed  little  eagerness  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  (juarrels,  contented  thcm- 
solves  by  datinir  their  acts  in  the  year  of  tlu;  reign  of  either  of  thcin,  and  confined 
almost  to  this  barren  homage  tlie  allegiance  which  they  paid  them.  About  the 
same  period,  a  band  of  Istjrmuns  who,  leaving  their  sliips  in  the  Loiiv,  had  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  Poitiers,  in  the  hope  of  pltmaering  that  town,  were  attacked  hj 
the  Aquitanians,  and  almost  destroyed.^'^ 

We  cannot  say  whether  this  l)and  of  Normans  was  the  same  wliich,  commnndod 
hy  Pepin  II.,  had  undertaken  that  year  the  siege  ot  Toulouse,  and  had  tlius  caused 
we  flight  of  all  the  knights  to  whom  the  care  of  that  city  had  been  entrusted,  of 
the  clergy,  the  monks,  the  relics  even  of  St.  Vincent,  which  were  to  protect  the 
walls ;  but  these  walls,  almost  abandoned,  alone  resisted  the  assailants,  and  the  city 
was  not  taken."  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  anarchy  and  desolation  of  the 
,Gauls,  exposed  at  that  ]jeriod  to  every  species  of  attack  ou  the  part  of  their 
enemies,  to  eveiy  sort  of  mtrigne  on  the  part  of  their  rival  kings.  The  minority 
of  the  two  young  Charles',  one  of  Aquitania,  the  other  of  Provence^  exposed  them 
especially  to  the  attacks  of  their  brothers  and  cousins,  Acpiitania  was  successively 
oti'ered,  taken  away  from,  and  restored  to  Louis  the  Ciermanic,  to  Pepin  II.,  and 
to  Charles  tho  Young.  Provence  was  on  the  eve  of  being  divided ;  the  two  eldest 
sons  of  liOthaire  intended  having  the  king,  their  youngest  brother,  tonsared,  and 
throwing  him  into  a  convent ;  but  they  could  not  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
manner  m  which  they  sliould  afterwards  divide  his  spoils.  The  three  brothers  had 
then  a  conference  at  Orbe  in  Switzerland,  which  was  very  near  ending  in  a  battle  ; 
but  their  grandees  refused  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  or  to  disinhei'it  Charles  of 
Provence,  who  was,  on  the  contraij,  confirmed  in  the  sovereign^  of  that  province 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Lyon.'"* 

However  the  whole  nation  only  bore  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  grandsons 
of  Cbarlemaygne.  The  old  warriors  had  all  seen  tliis  hero  master  of  Lurope,  from 
the  shores  or  iJie  Baltic  sea  to  those  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Knipach 
mountains  to  the  Ocean.  No  nnforeseen  calamity  had  struck  this  vast  empire,  no 
powerful  nation,  no  confederation  of  tho  different  people  had  taken  arms  arrainst  it, 
but  it  succumbed  only  to  the  vices  of  its  government.  The  public  authority  never 
caUcd  upon  the  French  to  take  up  arms  but  to  cut  each  others  throats  in  the  name 
of  ro^  alty.  The  nations  united  under  the  scentre  of  Chariemagne  wero  consklered 
hy  his  descendants  as  ft  vast  patrimony,  whicn  they  divided  among  themselves  in 
the  most  fantastical  manner,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  interest  of  the  jieoplc,  or 
the  meaiis  of  the  defence  of  tho  states.  The  race  of  free-men,  already  exhausted 
by  the  wars  of  Cbarlema|Tne,  had^  become  extim^ished,  under  the  languishing 
reigns  of  Louis  tiie  Meek  and  his  sons :  the  inhabitants  of  the  to\\  iis,  despisedy 
ruined,  and  disarmed,  had  no  longer  tho  means  of  defending  themselves. 
Living  by  some  mechanical  profession,  or  l)y  the  charity  of  the  monks,  they 
could  inspire  the  nobility  witu  no  jealousy ;  however  they  were  iutlignaut  that 
men  of  so  base  a  class  were  not  slaves,  atid  &r  tcotn  protecting  wem,  they 
ccjoiced  at  dieir  calamities.  Consequen^y  the  walls  of  thdr  cities  were  hall- 

(16)  Berlin,  p.  71,  and  upon  the  »ge  of  vonng  Charles,  p.  78. 

a?)  ThiiuUtto  8».  Tiflait.  ab  Ajmouo  icrip.  Fkgi  crit.       f      p.  633.         (18)  fiertin.  p.  72. 
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open,  their  militia  liud  ceased  to  assemble^  the  treasiuy  of  their  cuiia  was  empty, 
tneir  magistrates  no  longer  inspired  respect:  the  laigest  towns  were  onhr 

considered  as  villages,  the  uopendonce  of  a  neighbouring  castle,  and  when  a  hand> 
ftil  of  piratis  prcspntid  itself  at  tlieir  fjatos,  tlircat^  niiiL;  them  with  pilhi^, 
slaver)'  and  death,  the  citizens  knew  no  otlier  rctuge  tlian  the  ibot  of  the  altar  and 
the  interior  of  the  churcli,  where  they  soon  exj>erienced  all  the  brutality  of  the 
oonqnerom.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  reduml  to  the  most  oppressive  state 
of  slavery,  and  become  almost  indifferent  to  their  existence,  were  pursued  like  deer 
by  the  Is^ormans  and  Snrncens,  and  died  by  thonsands  in  the  woods.  They  no  lon- 
ger had  the  courage  to  sow  the  fields,  and  every  year  was  signalized  by  i'resh  losses 
or  a  new  fumSne.  Thdr  destnctifm  like  droves  of  bnUocfcs  and  sheep,  was  only, 
considered  as  a  pecuniary  loss :  these  ^  ere  a  vile  cattle  which  bad  crops  or  epidemics 
miijht  cmiso  to  die,  which  the  enemy  nii<^lit  take  away  and  drive  before  him  to  sell 
again,  and  which  couUl  never  be  contuundcd  with  the  nation  of  tlit"  Franks.  The 
rapid  extinction  of  the  latter,  was  alone  consiidered  .as  a  pubhc  calamity. 

JPepin  the  jonn^  to  resist  Charles  the  youn^  had  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Saracens  and  Romans.  The  Aqnitanians  ranked  themselves  altemativdj 
under  the  standards  of  these  two  kings,  but  they  had  no  sooner  seen  them 
near,  than  they  learned  to  despise  tlicm,  and  abandoned  them.  Twice  in 
the  course  of  the  year  856,  tliey  liesjiUed  (Jharles,  th^  despised  Pepin  ;  this  is  the 
enei^tic  word  which  theanthor  of  the  Chixmiclesof  St.  Bertin  employs,  to  express 
their  destftion»  and  he  could  not  have  chosen  one  more  projier.  During  tliis  time 
tlie  Nomnns  ascended  the  Loire  eighty  loatnios  abm  e  its  mouth,  entered  Orleans 
tlie  I8th  of  April,  piUaged  the  town,  and  rt^tired  witiiout  having  experienced  any 
damage.  Others,  or  the  same,  perhaps,  entered  the  Seine  in  the  middle  of  the 
monl£  of  Angnsl^  and  having  pillaged  and  devastated  on  both  banks,  the  cities, 
convents,  castles  or  n>yal  houses,  to  a  great  distance  np  the  river,  they  finally  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  Seine,  at  a  place  called  Fo«?e-Gi^  al(n\  wliicli  they 
fortified,  and  where  they  passed  the  winter,  without  the  cowardh'  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  during  this  time  was  marmng  his  daughter,  Judith,  to  Kthelwolf,  king 
of  Eni^and,  thinking  of  attacking  them  there.  "  The  towns  of  Bcauvais  and 
Meaux  arc  taken,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,"  "  the  castle  of  Mrlun  is  devas- 
tated, Chartres  U  t;»ken,  Evreux  ravng<-d.  Baveaux  and  all  tox^Tis  in  that  comitry 
invaded;  not  a  liumiet,  or  a  convent  renuuns  entire,  every  one  takes  ih'ght;  you 
rarely  find  any  one  who  dare  say,  stop,  resist,  fight  fer  the  country,  for  your 
children,  and  the  name  of  your  race.  It  is  thns  Uiat  by  their  cowarihce  and 
divisions  they  ruin  the  kingdom  of  the  chnVtian??,  and  that  they  are  reduced  to 
purchase  back  by  tribute,  what  they  ouglit  to  liave  defended  by  arms." 

The  Normans  profittcd  by  this  inconceivable  abandonment,  and  on  the  28th  of 
December,  their  ships  ascending  the  Seine,  entered  Paris,  and  began  to  plunder 
that  large  dty :  they  set  fire  first  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  that  of  St. 
Genevieve,  they  then  plundere<l  and  burnt  successively  all  the  otliers,  excepting 
St  Stephen,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Beuis,  which  were  re-purchased  from  their 
hands  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Tfaev  went  out  of  the  dty  afterwards, 
but  without  quitting  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  They  had  estabUshed  on  that  river, 
the  Somme,  the  ScheM,  tlie  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  at  last  they  founded  also, 
in  85y,  upon  the  Khone,  in  the  isle  of  Carniargne,  as  man^'  inilitarv  colonies 
where  they  retired  with  tiieir  ships,  where  they  deposited  theu*  booty,  and  firom 
whence  they  saUed  to  carry  thdr  ra\  a<:cs  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  If  the 
Nonnan  pirates  did  not  then  accomplish  the  conquest  of  France,  it  is  not  that 
they  met  anywhere  with  a  resistance  capable  df  stopping  them ;  but  that  they  had 

(II)  InMPlHiiiiabtatHwieMit. An. Merit  t«  ^  *^ 
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not  yet  tlie  taste  for  peaceable  property,  they  only  knew  pleasure  in  daiii:.  i ,  glory 
in  destruction,  and  tney  did  not  even  attempt  to  take  possession  of  a  province.** 

V\l\vn  the  Normans  entered  Paris  the  28th  of  December,  850,  they  found  tliat 
city  conipletoly  empty:  all  its  inhnlntants,  as  well  as  the  monks,  of  the  nmntmns 
convents  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  fled  at  their  approach.  "  Who  would 
not  be  sony/*  «cclaim8  Aimoin,  a  monk  of  St  Germain-des-Prts,  and  a  contem- 
porary, "  at  seeing  the  army  put  to  flight  before  the  battle  had  commenced,  to  see 
it  dam])i'd  before  the  first  fiiii;lit  of  arrow?,  overthrown  before  the  shock  of  the 

bucklers   But  the  Kuniiajis  had  perceived,  during  their  sojourn  at  Rouen, 

that  the  lords  of  the  country  (we  cannot  mention  it  without  profound  sickness  of 
heart)  were  cowards,  and  fhjgrhtened  in  battle.**  The  same  author  introduces  elso- 
where,  duke  Ragner,  renderliig  an  account  to  the  kimc  of  ti  e  Danes,  Horicy  of 
the  taknirr  of  Paris.  "He  related  to  him,  snys  he,  liow  he  had  Ivaiiid  tho  mrmtry 
good,  feitile,  and  full  of  property  of  all  kindf  :  how  the  people  who  iiilialiiti  il  it 
were  cowardly,  and  frightened  at  the  moment  of  coml)at.  He  added,  tiiat  in  that 
country,  the  dead  had  more  courage  than  the  li^nn^  and  that  he  had  found  no 
other  resistance  than  that  which  had  been  opposed  to  him  by  an  old  man  named 
Oennain,  pince  dond,  into  wliow  house  ho  liad  enter.^l."  Aitnoin  then  relates 
a  miracle  of  bt.  Germain,  who  punishes  Ragner  for  the  pillage  of  his  temple.*' 

Another  contemporary  histonan  indicates  the  theatre  of^ the  ravages  of  the 
Nonnans  as  cxtendmg  from  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  a  line  thnt  wovdd  have  passed 
by  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  These  four  cities,  in 
fact,  were  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Normans,  without  any  warlike  troops  pre- 
senting themselves  for  their  defence.  In  all  the  space,  between  these  four  towns 
and  the  sea,  and  this  was  ncaurly  all  covered  by  the  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald» 
**  there  did  not  remain,*^  says  he,  "  a  town,  a  village,  or  a  hamlet,  whidi  had  not 
experienced  iii  its  turn  the  dreadful  barbarity  of  the  Pairans  They  over- 
ran these  provinces,  first  on  foot,  for  they  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  cavalry,  but  later,  on  horseback,  like  ours  ;  tho  stations  of  their  ships  were 
like  flo  niany  asylums  for  their  brigandages ;  they  built  near  them  huts,  which 
seemed  to  form  great  viUages,  and  it  was  there  they  kept  in  chains  their  flocks  of 
captives  "  ^ 

Atnoiig  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Meek,  Louis  the  Germanic  alone  seemed  to  pixi- 
scrve  enough  power  to  tleiend  the  empire  of  the  Frankb;  his  jposscssions  extended  ' 
as  fiff  as  the  £yder,  so  that  he  could  nave  invaded  Denmark  itsdf^  and  by  attack- 
ing on  their  own  ^rmmd  the  Nonnans,  already  agitated  by  civil  wars,  ]inr\  ent  them 
from  earrj'ing  their  ravages  afar  off.  This  wnf,  |K>rhaps,  the  motive  which  engaged 
the  lords  of  Neustria  and  Aquitania  to  oti'er  him  a  ci-own,  Avhich  they  considered 
Charles  the  Bald  as  unworthy  of  wearing  any  longer.  Their  fimt  offers  were  made 
to  him  in  the  year  856 ;  but  Louis  the  Germani<^  who^  at  that  period  was  occupied 
with  a  war  against  the  Sclavonians,  in  which  he  experienced  great  reverses,  showed 
little  eagerness  to  answer  their  call.** 

The  lords  and  prelates  of  Neustria  and  Aquitania  then  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Charies  to  change  the  system  of  government.  We  possess  the  remonstrance  which 
they  addressed  to  liim  at  Bonneuil,  in  the  month  of  August,  856.  It  is  w  ritten  in 
tho  name  of  the  bishops,  the  al)bots,  and  the  rest  of  the  faitlifid  of  the  lord  Charles, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  re})ly  to  some  letter  of  jwpe  Benedict  IH.,  whom  Charles  liad 
undoubtedly  solicited,  and  which  contained  exhortations  to  the  clergy  of  France 
and  to  tiie  king.  The  bishops,  ailer  having  protested  that  the  re{)rimand8  of  the 
pope,  who  had  been  misinibnned,  could  not  apply  to  their  conduct  add:  **Bnt  wo 
also  will  join  henceforth  our  exhortations  to  his  exhortations,  and  our  remonstrances 

(20)  Herf  in.  p.  72.  (81)  UincoIorailL  St.  Gcnnani  Episcopi,  p.  S48. 

(22)  Ex  Miraculi*  St.  Ben^cli,  p.  359.  Scr.  Fi-wic  (23)  DcilUi.  p.  71. 
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to  bis.   Wc  will  toll  yon  that  the  state  of  the  convents  of  your  kingdom  ia  perveted 

and  conf()iiii<UMl,  as  it  onulit  not  and  cnnnnt  l>e :  tlmt  >  nn  innst  immofliatelv*  in 
the  best  ami  must  reasonable  manner  you  can,  tmli  avour  lu  restore  and  coiTCCt  it. 
And  we  warn  yuu  not  only  to  labor  on  it  yourselli  and  those  who  are  under  you 
in  this  kin^otn ;  but  we  also  warn  yoU)  exhort  you,  and  request  you,  to  fi>Uow 
sci'upuloasly  the  capitularies  which  you  have  subscribed  witli  ^our  own  hand*  at 
Cologne,  Bt'Muvais,  Thionvillc,  otc  '  Tlie  prelatt  s  continue  to  give  a  loni?  onumera- 
tiou  of  the  caj)iiularic3  wliich  the  king  had  viokitcti ;  but  they  do  uot  specity  any 
other  grievance,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregularity  which  the  kin^  had  allowea 
to  be  introduced  into  the  convents.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  was  a  period 
of  the  greatest  alihction  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  wasperhajis  the  oidy  abuse  of  which 
some  of  tiie  petitioners  did  not  avail  themselves,  and  tor  the  repression  of  which 
they  could  obtain  the  assent  of  all.^* 

On  his  »dc,  Charles  began  a  long  negotiation  with  the  lords  and  prelates  who 
wished  to  depose  him ;  ho  called  thcin  suoces8i\  ely  to  funr  diets,  to  which  the 
latter  neglecte  I  to  r  palr;  and  we  find  in  his  ca{>itulai  ;r>,  iutir  mc?=;ngc?;  which  ho 
Mn*c<'^  t\  t«ly  sent  tlinn,  proini-injif  them  Ins  pardon  and  the  ruliinn  of  all  tho  abuses; 
but  alihuu^h  these  niesiiages  iiiuiealc  his  profound  humiliation  and  his  tear,  they 
are  so  vague  that  we  are  not  astonished  tnat  the  malcontents  placed  no  confidence 
in  his  words.  At  1  i.^t  he  had  at  Kiersj,  in  the  month  (tf  Febniaiy,  857,  a  national 
assembly  compost  d  of  prelates  and  a  smni!  ntnnWr  of  gr;indee?«,  at  which  Charles 
the  Bald  published  a  capitulary  lor  the  rcibrm  of  the  kingdom.  The  brigandages 
of  the  Normans  had  been  imitated  by  the  gentry;  all  the  provinces  were  devastated 
byravishers,  who  desiHsed  alike  divine  and  human  laws;  the  king  and  the  national 
assembly  of  ICier^y  recommended  these  brigands  to  the  instruction  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  in  order  to  make  thctn  fully  unuei'stand,  that  the  rajtine  to  which  they 
resorted  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  They,  invited  at  the  same  time, 
bishops,  counts,  and  royal  messengers,  to  hold  frequent  provincial  assemblies.  If  in 
fine,  in  spite  of  all  these  jtrecautions,  brigandage  should  be  continued,  which  could 
hanllv  lie  foiv.-^con,  tlic  kiiiL:  and  the  assembly  threatened  the  brijrands  with  the 
penalty  of  cNCDnnmniic  ation  :  'i]m<  dkl  the  national  and  royal  authority  become  an- 
nihilatei.1,  and  llius  the  biNlio]>s  alone  disi)osed  then  of  the  temporal  power  I" 
Whilst  tliese  negotiations,  between  Charles  and  his  great  vassals  still  lasted,  the 
'  fire  of  Paris,  the  taking  of  Tours  and  Illois,  tlie  massacre  of  Chaitres,  where  bishop 
FrotbaM  polished  In* ench  avonring  to  swim  across  the  Kiire,  tlic  ])il!age  of  Dorstau, 
and  of  all  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  where  the  Danes  met  witii  no  resistance, 
augmented  the  desolation,  and  made  the  French  feel  tlic  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  a  more  powerful  protector.^ 

In  thu  niiddk-  of  the  year  .SoS,  abbot  Adalhard  and  count  Otho,  repaired,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Neustrians,  to  Louis  the  Germanic.  "  They  asked  liim,  says  the  annalist 
of  Fulda,  to  succor  by  his  presence  a  people  in  danger,  and  who  werc  in  a  state  of 
agony.  If  th^  did  not  see  him  arrive  promptly,  and  were  obliged  to  renounce 
t&  hope  whicli  they  had  placed  in  him  for  their  delivery,  they  would  be  compdled 
to  ask  of  pagans,  at  the  jk  rll  of  all  Christendom,  that  succor  which  they  could  not 
<»litaiu  trom  their  l<^;_;iiiinantc  and  orthoflox  lords.  They  attested  that  they  could 
no  longer  sn^jpurt  the  tyranny  of  C  harles.  Ko  one  opposing  the  pagans  trom  with- 
out, or  covering  the  faithful  widi  thehr  shidd,  thefinmer  plundered,  killed,  burned, 
and  sold  all  property ;  and  the  little  which  they  had  left  to  the  Frcncli,  Cliarles 
destroyed  wit?i  a  niis-tnro  of  cunning  and  cruelty.  Among  all  his  pcojile  there  was 
not  one  who  utiached  any  faith  to  his  promises  or  to  his  oaths,  uo  one  flattered  him- 
self of  still  finding  in  him  any  kindness."*' 

(24)  CapituL  Corali  Calvi.  Tittilu*  18.  Bduz  t.  2.  p.  77»  78. 

(25)  C«pit.  CmK  (kM.  Titnl.  19,  20.  21.  22,  28,  p.  79-96.  Bildi.  i.  t. 
(26}  Berlin,  p.  72.  (27)  FbUras,  p.  1«7. 
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Lonis  resolved  npon  yiekling  to  the  wishes  of  the  subjects^  of  Charles,  and  the 
annalist  of  Fulda  asserts  that  it  was  neither  from  hatred  against  his  brother  or  irom 

nmbition  ;  luit  only  not  to  allow  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  perish  tlirongh  tlie 
incapncity  and  tlie  vifos  of  a  single  man.  lie  assembled  his  army  at  Worms,  and 
crossing  Alsace,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Pontyou,  whei*e  the  majority  of  the  graudees 
<^  the  kingdom  came  to  meet  him.  Dmrin^  ibis  while^  Charles  tne  Bald,  was  en- 
camped near  the  isk-  o(  1  >esd'ane,  or  Oissel,  which  the  Normans  occupied  on  the 
Seine ;  biit  he  Insjiired  them  w  ifh  .^^o  little  fear,  that  the  latter  nfcendoa  tlio  river 
timk  r  his  eyes,  entered  l*aris  when  they  pleased,  threatened  all  the  convents  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  with  fire  and  the  massacre  of  all  their  inmates,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  redeem  themselves  bj  hea^  ransoms.  They  took  awapr  amons 
others,  under  the  eyes  of  the  kinj^  his  cousin,  Louis,  abbot  of  St.  DeniSy  son  of 
Rotnida,  daiighter  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  a  count  of  AFans ;  and  ns  neither  tlie 
patrimony  of  that  abbot,  or  his  convent,  were  able  to  pay  the  enornimis  ransom 
which  the  brigands  exacted,  Charles  caused  all  the  treasures  to  be  removed  i'rom 
those  of  the  churches  which  still  remained  nntouched ;  and  even  the  latter  not 
Safiicing,  he  asked,  to  redeem  him, a  contribution  from  the  bishoj>s,  abbots,  and  counts 
of  his  court.^*  Charles  wn??  still  at  his  camp  of  Oisst  I,  when  his  soji  Charles  of 
Aquitauia,  and  his  nephew  Pepin  LI.,  against  whom  he  had  so  long  tbught,  arrived 
toi^ether  to  him.  Both  abandoned  by  the  Aqnitaniana  who  had  dechired  themselres 
for  Louis  the  Ciermanic,  theiy  had  become  reconciled  in  their  distress^  and  Charles 
the  Bald  promised  his  nephew  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  re-established, 
counties  and  convents  in  exchange  for  the  royal  disznity.  The  third  of  the  ^-as'^als, 
or  rebels  of  Charles,  who  bore  hke  the  two  preceding  the  title  of  king,  Hcrispoe, 
son  of  Nomeno^  king  of  Brittany,  had  been  kiUed  uie  preceding  year  by  his  cou- 
sin Soloman,  chief  of  an  inimical  mction;  after  which  Saloman  had  been  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Bri'tons.^^ 

If  Charles  wished  to  save  some  remains  of  royal  nntli'MMty,  ho  ouuht  to  have 
hastened  to  put  some  obstacle  to  the  progress  wliicii  Louis  the  (jieniumic  was 
making.  Tne  latter  had  arrived  at  Pontyon,  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  20th 
of  the  same  month,  Charles  the  Bald,  left  Oissel,  marching  to  meet  him.  The  two 
kings  and  the  two  annies  met  near  Bri.enne.  Three  day  ^\e^t^  spent  in  negotiations 
of  peace;  but  as  they  had  no  result,  Charles  prepared  hiuiseit,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  for  an  onset ;  then  all  at  once  mistrusting  the  soldiers  who  had  followed 
him  nntil  then,  after  having  formed  them  for  battle,  he  fled  into  Bm^ndy  without 
being  ptirsued.  The  troops,  which  he  had  abandoned,  then  passed  into  the  camp  of 
the  king  of  Germany,  and  the  latter,  siirvpyingNetistria  as  a  sovereign,  distributed 
counties,  abbics,  royal  towns,  and  fiels,  to  those  who  had  invited  hiui.** 

But  Louis  soon  gavo  the  French  to  nnderstand  that  the  revolution  whidi  had 
just  been  effected  would  bring  ahout  a  eliange  in  the  distribution  of  the  fiivors  of 
the  court,  and  that  it  would  bring  none  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Tie  began 
by  difsbanding  the  German  aimy,  which  had  accompanied  him  :  perhaps  it  liad 
accomplished  the  time  of  its  feudal  service,  perhaps  because  it  took  no  interest  in 
lie  &te  of  Keustria.  He  heard  shortly  that  the  eastern  fiontier  of  his  monarchy 
was  threatened  by  a  revolulioa  among  the  Sorabes,  and  shortly  after  that  Charles 
the  Bald  had  assembled  a  new  nrmv  in  Burgundy,  partly  from  his  own  subjects, 
and  by  the  aid  nf  his  nephew,  Lotliairc.  Charles  approaehed,  and  as  lie  advanced 
IwOidis^the  Germaiiic  iell  back  before  him  ;  he  at  last  quitted  western  France,  and 
(bHIIm  CDOwn  as  he  had  gained  it,  without  giving  battle.  Charles  the  Bald,  on 
■etttnio^  to  his  kingdom,  occupied  himself  by  rewarding  his  uartiaansy  as  his 
gi^eiitor  had  done ;  for  he  wanted  the  authority  to  punislfi  his  adveraaries.  The 

L  (28)  Liber  Miracnl.  St.  Gcrmani  Epiae.  Btrit.U  i,  c.  10.  p.  351.    Berlin,  p.  73 

i^.     (29}  HisU^JVittlAP'  Mumio-  ^  ^1.  (•^U)  Ut-rtiu.  p.  7^.    Fuluens,  p.  107. 
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only  fund  of  roynl  &vors  which  the  liberality  of  his  prcdeoeason  had  not  exhausted, 

was  tlmt  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  which  the  king  had  reserved  the  distribution. 
Charlc?  irrantcd  abbies  to  several  laymeu,  which,  until  then,  had  l)een  exclusively 
occupied  by  priests  nr  monks ;  and  the  clerg)',  so  powerful  in  this  century,  did 
not  oppose  the  pasbiiig  uf  its  riches  to  warriors^  who  only  joined  the  pastoral  crosier 
to  their  sword.'' 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  dissensions,  assemblies,  which  pretended  always  to 
represent  the  gi'eat  plaids  of  the-  kin^^^loTn,  were  convoked  every  year,  and  often 
even  more  than  once  a  year  ;  tliey  formed  alone  a  national  bond  between  the  inde- 
pendent monarchies  of  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne.  But  those  antient  oomitias 
of  the  kingdom  were  only  henceforth  Qallic  councils  where  the  prelates  assembled 
alone.  The  laymen  had  di-sertod  tliD?e  a.<"=iemblies,  wliere  they  oidy  deliberated  in 
Latin  upon  subjects  whi<  h  thty  did  not  understand,  and  where  tliey  always  risked 
being  reprimanded,  and  olten  submitted  to  penances,  tor  the  vices  of  the  period, 
which  they  were  willing  to  confess,  hut  not  to  coirect.  All  the  legislative  ]X)wor  had 
thus  passed  to  the  church,  and  the  prelates  had  air^ted  to  themselvea  the  richt 
of  rchnking  kings  upon  their  conduct,  and  imposing  penances  upon  them,  after 
an  unjust  war,  and  speaking  to  them  with  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  suj^teriority 
which  the  must  independent  jM)pular  assemblies  have  never  used.** 

The  council  of  Metz  had,  m  859,  sent  three  deputies  to  Louis  the  Germanicy 
to  offer  him  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  on  condition  that  he  should  redeem,  by 
a  proportioned  penanco,  the  sin  w  hich  he  had  committed  by  invading  the  kingdom 
of  his  brother,  and  exposing  him  to  tlie  ravages  of  ins  army,  llincmar,  archbishop 
of  Reims,  tJie  man  wao  at  this  period  had  tlie  most  influence  over  the  clergy  of 
Gaid,  was  at  the  head  of  this  deputation.  King  Louis,"  said  the  bishops  on 
their  return  to  the  council,  "  gave  us  audience  at  Worms,  the  4th  of  June, 
and  said  to  us,  *  I  have  to  beg  of  yon,  if  I  have  in  ajiy  whc  offended  you,  he 
pleas^  to  pardon  me,  in  order  that  1  uiuy  be  able  afterwards  to  speak  in  safety 
with  you.'  To  this,  Hincmar,  who  was  placed  the  first  on  his  left,  answOTsd,  'our 
business  will  then  be  soon  terminated,  for  we  justly  come  to  offer  you  the  pardon 
which  you  ask  of  us/  Grimold,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  bishop  Tlieoderic, 
having  made  a  few  ohsei-vations  to  llincmar,  he  rei»lied,  *  You  have  done  nothing 
to  me  to  have  left  in  my  heart  a  coudemnable  rancour;  where  it  otlienvise,  1 
Aould  not  dare  a|*proach  the  altar  to  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.'  Grimold, 
and  the  bishops  1  heodoric  and  Solomon  then  addressed  a  few  words  to  Hincmar, 
and  Theodoric  said  to  him,  *  Do  what  this  lord  pray^  vou,  pardon  liii^.'  To  which 
Hincmar  rcjilied,  '  As  to  what  only  concerns  nivi^i  lf  and  niy  person  1  have  pai*doned 
and  do  pardon  ^  ou.  But  as  to  the  offences  agaiuist  the  church  which  is  confided 
to  me,  and  against  my  people  I  can  only  you  my  counsel  yoluntarily,  and 
offer  you  the  aid  of  God,  that  you  may  obtain  absolution,  provided  you  hewiUing*' 
Then  the  bishops  exclaimed,  *  Truly  he  says  well.'  All  our  brothers  having  been 
unanimous  in  this  re>]iect,  and  never  having  departed  therefirom,  this  was  all  the 
indtilgence  that  was  granted  to  him,  and  nothing  more.  . .  for  wo  expected  that  he 
would  ask  US  counsel  upon  the  salvaticm  that  was  offered  to  him,  and  then  we 
should  have  counselled  him  according  to  the  writing  of  which  we  were  the  bearers; 
but  he  answered  us  from  his  thfDno,  that  he  would  not  occapy  himself  with  that 
writing  before  having  consulted  with  his  bishops."^ 

A  short  time  after,  another  council,  more  nomerousy  was  assembled  at  Sayonieres, 
near  Toul,  to  re-establish  peace  between  the  kings  of  the  iVanks.  Charles  the 

(31)  Bcrtiu.  i>.  7o.    lulJcns,  p.  1G7. 

(32)  See  all  the  capitularies  of  Chnrlca  the  Bald,  wherein  there  is  scarcely  anj  mention  made  of  irtlier  tkas 
wdesiaatical  ordiziaaoee }  among  otfiant  that  of  ^chMtiis,  io  858.   (Adaz.  1 2,  tit,  2,  p.  40.) 

(8>)  CipHd.  M.  Gdfi  Ms.  t.  %  tit  25.  p.  121  ct  187.  Baioo.  AauL  £odet.  ^  IM. 
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Bald  addfoflied  hmuelf  to  the  fiithen  of  tbis  eouneil,  on  the  14ih  of  Jtmey  859,  to 
demand  iustioe  against  Wcniloii)  clerk  of  his  chapel)  whom  lie  liad  created  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  yet  ^yho,  liowcver,  linJ  (pitted  him  to  cmhrace  the  jmrty  of  Tenuis 
the  Gernia'Mr.  The  eoiiiplaint  of  the  king  of  the  French  i.s  remarkable  i(ir  its 
tone  of  iiuuuiity.  Alter  having  recapitulated  all  the  lavoi-s  Jiu  liad  granted 
Wenilon,  all  the  personal  engageinenta  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  pnx^  of^is  in- 
gratitude and  his  want  of  faith,  he  adds:  AoooriUng  to  his  own  election,  and  that 
of  the  other  bisli<ij)<;  ami  faitliful  of  our  kln^dom^  who  expressed  tlieir  will  and 
coMst'Ht  by  their  acclamations,  ^^'enilon,  in  his  own  dioeess  at  the  church  of  !St. 
Croix  in  Orleans,  consecrated  me  king,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  in  the 
PToeonce  of  other  archbishops  and  btUM>pa ;  he  anointed  me  with  the  holy  chmsm, 
he  gave  me  the  diadem  and  the  royal  sceptre,  and  he  made  me  aaoend  the  throne. 
After  this  consecration  I  ought  not  to  have  been  repulsed  from  it,  or  snpphinted  by 
any  person^  at  least  without  having  been  heard  or  tried  by  the  bishops,  through  whose 
mimstiy  1  have  been  consecrated  as  kins.  It  is  they  who  are  called  the  thrones 
of  the  Divinity.  God  trusts  in  theroy  and  according  to  them  he  awards  his  judg- 
ments. At  all  times  I  have  been  j)rompt  in  submitting  myself  to  their  paternal 
correction,  to  their  castigating  judgment,  and  I  am  so  now."^ 

The  reprimands  of  the  prelates,  and  the  authority  of  the  council^  succeeded  at 
last  in  recondling  the  three  Frankish  kings,  Louis  the  Crermanic,  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  Lothaire,  or  at  least  in  engaging  tlieni  to  bind  themselves  towards  each  other 
by  oaths  which  they  were  afterwards  i  '  ;idy  to  violate.  Tliey  had  at  Coblentz,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  fS()(),  a  conference,  m  which  they  agreed  upon  the  conditions  of 
their  pacification,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  reciprocally  an  entii-e  omncsUr  to 
all  those  of  their  sobjects  who  mi^ht  have  acted  a^iinst  them,  binding  themselves^ 
not  only  to  preser\'e  for  them  theur  own  pnqperly,  ont  even  the  honors,  which  thej 
obtained  from  their  adversaria  .-'^ 

This  pacification  scarcely  arncliorated  the  condition  of  France.  Civil  war  had 
caused  but  little  ravage  compared  with  ibreign  wai",  and  the  Freneii  kings  endured 
the  latter  rather  than  made  it  Their  reoonciuation  had  not  aupnented  their  courage 
to  Hght  the  Nonnans.  A  new  band  of  these  pirates  had  entered  Ganl  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Somnie;  it  had  plundered  Amiens  and  all  the  nei^rhhonring  places. 
Charles  ottiered  its  chiefs  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  to  induce  them 
to  attack  the  other  band  of  Normans  settled  u|>on  the  Seine,  which  had  recently 
massacred  tlie  bishops  of  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and  Bayeux,  and  which  made  frequent 
descents  on  Paris.  At  that  very  period  the  throne  of  Denmark  was  disputed  by  a 
cinl  war,  so  that  Charles  could  hojw  that  his  enemies  would  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other.  But  the  recourse  to  the  Normans  to  deliver  France  from  the  Normans, 
shows  also  to  what  a  degree  of  cowardice  the  nation  was  reduced,  since  the  time 
that  the  nobility  had  alone  the  right  of  wearing  arms.  Charles  was  obliged  to  liave 
recoursf  to  the  most  cmel  exactions  to  raise  the  three  thousand  pounds  of  sih  or 
^vliieh  he  had  promised;  nor  could  he  pay  it  at  the  time  agreed.  In  the  interval, 
the  Normans  from  the  Somme  attempted  an  ex£)editiou  against  England,  which  was 
loioiceesM,  and  on  their  retam  they  burned  Terouanes.  The  despouing  of  all 
tiie  tveasores  of  the  churches,  the  imposition  levied  unon  every  manse  of  land, 
Tijvon  errr\'  merchant,  ovpti  the  poorest,  at  last  formed  the  pum  which  Charles 
iT;*puiod,  altlioui^h,  owiiii^  to  the  delay  experienced,  the  Noiinans  no  longer 
exacted  ihieti,  but  five  thousand  pounds  oi  silver,  and  although  a  consideraule 
..^BWtk«C;ilia  mtribntion  raised  for  the  ransom  of  the  kingdom  had  been  misapplied 
■:jlrtMli!iitliM>  «xfenmignice8  of  the  king.** 

(84)  ItbeUuB  iiw<k— L  donud  GiroL  ng.  AdNren.  WoiiloB.  aidiiep.  Benon.  e.  8,  DipitiiL  Hi  80.  Bains. 

t.  2.  p.  V.i'.L 

.       i^)  jktiiii.  p.  f  ii,  UpiUiL  Curoli  Calvi.  titul.  81.  U.  BtXn.  1. 2,  p.  187—150.     (86)  BertiiL  p.  7n 
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These  negotintions,  and  the  raising  of  the  money,  luul  consumed  tlic  whole  jeer. 
DurlniT  tliis  tiin*.',  the  Normans  of  the  Isle  of  ( )i.-sel,  had  continued  their  ravnc^'S 
around  P.'iri.s,  wliicli  they  iiumiently  entered  iti  an  unexpected  manner.  Tlie 
monks  applying  these  Avords  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciple^  if  ye  are  persecuted  in 
one  citUi  jly  to  another/*  thouglit  they  religiously  fulfilled  their  duty  if  they  escaped 
from  weir  convents  at  the  approach  of  the  Normans,  and  returned  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  was  departed :  on  the  other  hand,  the  pirates  were  n(/l  satisfied  if  tiiey  diil 
not  take  the  monks  tliomsoK  es,  to  compel  them  to  discover  tlie  treasures  the^  had 
hidden.  Ou  the  moniing  of  the  2iith  of  May,  8G1,  they  arrived  unexpectedly  in 
Pari%  and  surrounded  the  convent  of  St.  6ennain»  where  about  twenty  monks 
wvvQ  singing  psalms;  all  the  doors  were  occupied  at  ono^  all  the  issues  shut;  but 
the  monks  throwing  themselves  into  wells,  or  into  the  sewers  of  the  convent,  escaped 
all  sexu'ch.  One  only  among  tliem  who  had  sprung  ujwn  a  horse,  and  who  was 
accused  of  not  having  trusted  to  the  sole  protection  of  St.  Germain,  was  killed  in 
flying.  The  Normans,  irritated  at  not  finding  any  one  in  the  church  where  they 
had  just  heard  singing,  after  having  sacked  it,  set  it  on  fire.  However,  the  monks, 
tlion  quitting  their  hiding  places,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it  belbre  it  was 
entirely  consuuied.'^ 

At  fength  tl»  Danes  1^  the  Somme  under  the  order  of  their  duke  named 
Weland,  entered  the  Seine,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  came  to  attack 
their  cotmtiymen  ■^cttied  at  tiie  isle  of  Oissel.  (^liailes  had  agreed  to  suj>i>ly  them 
with  pro\  isions  dnrinir  the  whole  campaign,  but  at  tlio  same  time  he  prudently 
witlidrew  from  the  phiee  of  their  combat,  and  went  and  established  liimself  upon 
the  Loire.  The  Normans,  besieged,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities ;  hunger 
compelled  them  at  hist  to  ofier  their  countrj'men  to  share  their  booty  with  them. 
Six  thonsand  i»oiinds  wei^lit  of  silver,  the  irnit  f)f  thepillniie  of  the  isle  of  France, 
were  collected  ia  the  isle  ul"  Ois^cI.  It  was  abandoned  to  the  lu  -iegers  ;  after  which 
the  two  pai-ties  became  reconciled,  and  descended  the  Seine  tt»^etiier,  as  if  to  leave 
Gaul ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  it  was  too  late  to  put  to  sea,  thej  ascended  it 
again,  and  tou!  i  ,  their  quarters  upon  the  whole  extent  of  its  course,  from  the 
mouth  as  far  as  Melun.^^ 

However  tlie  long  sojouni  which  the  Normans  liad  alreaiiy  made  in  France 
began  to  soften  their  primitive  ferocity.  They  became  attache<i  to  the  enjoyments 
of  sottihem  dimates ;  they  were  less  eager  to  destroy  by  fire^  riches  which  they 
might  come  some  day  to  consume,  to  massacre  men  whom  they  won!  I  soon  employ 
in  workinu  on  their  account.  They  began  also  to  inquire  into  tlie  cause  of  tlie 
quan-cls  and  jealousies  wliich  divided  the  feudatory  lords  and  the  numerous 
sovereigns  of  Prance ;  thejy  profitted  by  them  to  conclude  treaties  of  subsidy. 
On  several  occasions  tliey  fought,  under  tlie  standards  of  Solomon  III.,  the  new 
king  of  BrittiiTiy  :  ??ome  among  them  also  lent  an  car  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
catholic  priests  :  d-ake  Weland,  among  others,  who  had  eonnnanded  the  Normans 
of  the  Somine,  was  converted,  with  ail  his  fauiilv,  and  took  the  oath  oi  iidelity  to 
Charles  the  Bald.«» 

The  kingdom  of  France  had  become  at  tins  period  a  species  of  theocratical 
republic.  The  authority  of  the  kings  was  as  if  annihilated  :  that  of  the  grandees, 
who  could  only  be  maintained  bv  tncir  valor  and  tlio  nnmber  of  their  soldiers, 
was  much  diminished  since  they  fiad  sacrihced  all  tiie  population  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  to  a  blind  cu])idity.  Several  old  £uniHeB  had  become  extinct 
during  the  >s  ar,  either  bj  the  terrible  battle  of  Fcntenai,  in  civil  discoi*ds,  or  in 
fighting  the  Normans.   Every  one  of  the  survivors  was  beset  by  the  churchmen, 

(37)  Papi  crit.  800,  $  7,  p.  648. 

(3b)  £x  libm  Mincni.  St.  Gcnnani  Epue.  Paris,  n.  S61.  Scrip.  Vnnc.   Fagi  crit.  801,  $  4^  p.  640. 
.    CM)  Birtiji.  p.  77.  (10)  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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who  profittod  Ity  cvcrv  moment  of  weakness,  or  sickness  of  their  penitents, 
to  extort  from  tliein  ample  donations,  by  tlie  fear  of  death,  or  tlie  punismnent  of 
heU.  The  clerej,  only,  never  di«l ;  ilnej  never  experienced  either  confiscation  or 
division  ;  and  tlie  extent  of  their  lands  aupmentini;  in  each  generation,  it  would 
in  a  short  period  find  itself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
it  distributed  in  its  turn  its  lands  in  fee,  to  free-men.  and  it  boa>its  of  liaving  thus 
formed  a  new  militia  for  the  defence  of  tlie  state.  l>ut  this  militia  was  entirely 
sabordinate  to  it ;  it  had  transmitted  to  the  priests  the  disposal  of  ahnost  all  the 
militar)'  f  tree  whieh  remained  in  France.*' 

That  whieh  finished  renderin*^  the  elerixy  all  powerfid,  was  the  right  whieh  it 
arrogated  to  iti>elti  and^  which  cverv  one  conceded  to  it,  of  watching  over  public 
moruitj.  It  had  sncceeded  in  cauung  the  debauches  of  the  p^does  to  fae  con- 
sid^ed  as  hein>z  of  a  hi <;h  importance  to  the  state;  itattrihuted  the  divine  ven- 
geance to  their  ineirnlarities  :  eon«er|ncntly»  the  peoph^  sh()\>ed  more  horror  for 
these  faults  than  for  the  aets  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  whieh  it  was  itself  the  victim. 
The  councils  were  alternately  occupied  with  the  incests  of  Judith,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  successively  married  Ethelwolf^  king  of  England,  Etnelbald, 
bis  son,  and  Baldwin,  count  •  f  Inlanders,  by  whom  she  caused  hei-self  to  be  carried 
away;*  from  which  there  re>ult  nl  the  annulling  of  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  count 
of  Anvergnc,  with  the  daughter  of  Kayniond,  count  of  Toulouse,  because  the 
former  had  been  the  lover  of  u  relative  of  the  latter of  the  divorce  of  liigeltruda, 
wife  of  count  Boson,  whom  she  had  abandoned  but  especially  the  quarrels 
kii^  Lothaire,  of  Lorraine,  with  his  wife  Theuthorga.  As  tlv  latter  had  political 
conseqnenees  more  durable^  we  will  here  relate  it  with  some  details,  without  mixing 
it  up  with  other  events. 

Theutberga,  whom  king  Lothaire  had  married  in  850,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
count  Boson,  of  Burgundy.  Her  husband  had  repudiated  her  the  following  year, 
accusing  her  of  having  committed  incest  with  his  brother,  Hubert,  abbot  of  the 
convents  of  St.  Morris  in  Valais,  and  Tiuxen.  I^ut  as  the  queen  had  exonerated 
herself  of  this  accusation  by  the  trial  of  boiling  water,  out  of  which  her  champion 
bad  come  without  experiencing  any  harm,  Lothaire  had  been  forced  to  take  her 
back  in  858.  However,  Lothaire  not  only  bad  another  attachment,  but  he 
pretended  to  he  solemnly  enL'nged  elsewhere.  He  afhrmed  that  before  his 
niarriiige  with  Theutberga,  he  had  been  })romised  in  marriage  to  \'aldrada,  sister 
of  Gontliier,  archbishon  of  Cologne,  luid  niece  of  Theutgand,  archbishoj)  of 
Troves;  tiiat  he  had  anerwards  abandoned  her  only  by  compulsion,  when,  m  a 
ti^  war,  he  had  been  reduced  to  jmrehase,  at  this  price,  the  alliance  of  the 
powerful  count  Bo^on.  He  always  looked  ui>on  Valdrada,  whoso  birth  was  oqnal 
to  that  of  Theutberga,  as  his  legitimate  w  ife,  and  he  a{)pealed  against  the  inju- 
rious appellation  of  concubine,  which  the  clergy  gave  her.* 

Lothaire  had  received  Theutberga,  and  sent  Valdrada  away,  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive what  must  have  been  the  huiniliaUon  which  the  former  experienced  in  the 
house  of  a  husband  who  had  received  lier  by  comjinlsion.  Proljably  it  was  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  that  in  tlie  month  of  Januaiy,  bGO,  she  confessed  voluntarily. 


(41)  Epist.  Him  iiKiri  ad  LudoT.  GemMni.  legem  ann.  858,  e.  7,  qmd  Bmn.  Am.  Eodow  1. 10,  p.  154. 
Hiocouiri  Uperum.  t.  2,  p.  126. 

(A)  Bertin.  p.  7$.  77.  78.   Pope  NichoUs  T.  wrote  on  the  SSrd  of  BeonnlMer  to  Charles  the  Bild,  to  bei^  of 

him  tu  ]):irJon  IJalilwin  (Br.i*  dc  IVr),  Iron-Ann,  rouut  of  rbvuirr*,  wlm  liml  doped  with  liij  daughter,  f-ir  frar 
the  count  should  join  the  Noruians,  to  the  prejiulicu  of  Clinstcndom.  (Nicolai  I.,  Epist.  20,  C'oncil.  Labbic,  t.  8, 
f.  392.    Script.  Franc,  p.  387.) 

(42)  Coacil.  ToUcMe  8>,  apod  Twiaoam  Vilhun.  aon.  860.   labiwei  Coucil.  gea.  t.  8,  p.  710. 
(48)  Bettin.  p.  85.  Condi.  Uomao.  8,  ann.  808.  Cone.  <Ken.  t.  8,  p.  769. 

(B)  The  archhifthopa  Gonthicr  nnd  Tli<  nigand  wero,  in  fnot,  cirommuiiirnted  and  deposed  4NI  tNOmt  of 
thcic  teUtioDthip  witJi  Valdrada,  and  for  the  assistance  ihey  aflbrdcd  her.    (Mctens.  p.  191.) 
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the  incest  of  which  she  had  heen  accused.  The  bishops  WMmbied  in  oornidl 
at  Aix-1»-Gha[)elle,  Lcfoie  which  she  made  tliis  avowal,  prononnced  tlie  divorce  of 
the  two  spouses,  and  sentenced  the  <|neen  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Shortly  after 
she  found  means  of  rscnping  from  it :  slio  fled  to  her  ]»r«)ther  Hubert,  and  in  this 
particularlv'  suspecte<l  company  she  i)rotested  her  innocence.  Charles  the  Bald 
received  Ijieutba'f^  and  Hubert  iinaer  his  protection ;  he  gave  to  the  latter  the 
abbey  of  St,  Martin  of  Tours;  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  Hincmai-,  took  upon 
himself  to  ]irove  that  even  If  TheLitl»er^a  liad  been  guilty  of  incest  boforo  her  mar- 
riage, there  w:is  not  sutiicient  reason  to  pronounce  ber  divorce.  At  the  same  time, 
tlie  bishops  of  the  kmgdom  of  Lotbaire,  assembled  for  the  third  time  in  couneil  at 
Aix-la-Cnapelle,  the  28th  of  April,  i<{)'2,  prononnced  quite  the  contrary.  They 
annulled  the  mairiage  of  Lothaire  with  Thentbeisa^  and  authorised  him  to  many 
Valdrathi." 

Althougli  all  the  documents  of  this  long  and  scandalous  suit,  which  occupied  aU 
Christendom  nearly  fifteen  yeai-s,  have  been  presened,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
day  to  discover  by  them  the  truth.  Three  councils  are  accused  by  the  church  of 
having  juc^^ed  falselv,  to  comply  with  the  passions  <  f  tlicir  sovereign;  two  archbishops 
were  dismissed  by  the  pope,  for  having  affirmed  what  was  contranr  to  truth  ;  two 
legates  of  the  holy  see  were  tried  for  having  sutiered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  tlie 
presents  of  Lothaue.  The  declarations  ot  Theutberga  befins  a  Gornidl,  to  confess 
the  Incest  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  ;  her  letters  to  die  pope  to  demand  a  dis- 
solution of  her  maiTiage,  and  the  jjcrmission  to  retire  to  a  convent  to  deplore  her 
faults  ;  her  solemn  attestation  tliat  nature  had  not  fitted  her  for  marriage,  were  aU 
e(|ualiy  belied  by  the  pope,  who  considered  ail  the  documents  as  extorted  by  tear 
or  violenoe.  Upon  whidbrever  narratire  we  rely,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
were,  on  both  sides,  so  many  falsifications,  so  many  lies,  and  so  much  weakness, 
that  we  cannot  rlistinmiish  to  which  fact  we  mav  still  trraiit  credence.*^ 

Pope  Nicholas  I.,  who  was  the  immoveable  protector  of  Theutberga,  and  the  per- 
secutor of  Valdrada,  appears  to  ha\e  l)ecn  a  man  of  severe  morality.  lie  had 
obtained  the  re.^p^ct  or  the  clergy  by  the  extensiveness  of  his  knowledge,  l)y  his 
zeal  for  discipline,  by  the  acti\ity  with  which  he  corresponded  upon  every  point  of 
doctrine  with  all  the  mcmliers  of  the  church  :  but  his  amliition  wa<?  without  bounds; 
all  opposition  aroused  his  pride  ;  he  thought  liimself  master  of  the  world  as  well  as 
vicar  of  God  ;  his  will,  which  he  thought  inspired,  appeared  to  hira  to  dispense 
always  with  the  forms  of  justice,  and  to  annihilate  every  other  authority.  By  that 
firm  confidence  in  himself,  he  contributed  more  than  any  otli«r  of  his  predeoesBoiB 
to  establish  the  monarchy  of  the  popes. 

Nicholas  was  sometimes  excited,  and  always  seconded  in  his  pursuits  against 
Lothaire,  by  Qjncmar,  archbishop  of  Beimi^  whose  charactwwas  not  less  firm  and 
ambitious  than  his  own,  his  minil  less  arrogant,  or  his  knowled^  less  extensive. 
Hincmar,  who  was  the  principal  counsellor  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  who  considered 
himself  as  the  chief  of  all  the  clerg>'  of  Gaul,  was  more  than  once  tempted  to 
oppose  the  usurpation  of  the  pope.  ITie  struggle  between  these  two  formidable 
cnampions  would  have  decided  whether  the  cnnvch  should  be  govenrad  aa  a 
monarchy  or  as  a  republic.  Tlincmar  was  more  skilful  in  politics,  hut  had  less 
good  fjilth  than  the  pope.  The  Benedictine  monks  who  have  collected  the  nv^ntt- 
ments  of  the  history  of  Fnmce,  have,  exposed  in  his  writings  more  than  one  iuipu- 


(44)  Bcrtin.  p.  75,  76.  Meteni,  p.  IW.  Hincmttri  Operum.  t  1,  p.  668.  Epi»t.  Nicola?  I.  Condi,  t.  8, 
p.  481.    Concil.  Aqiii<Ln-aii.  3,  Concil.  t.  8,  p.  759. 

(C)  Three  connciU  wtrc  occnpied  nt  Aix-]a-C%Hpillc  with  the  marriage  ond  divoree  of  Theutberga,  Two  in 
860,  and  a  third  in  862,  (Bertio.  p.  70).  Another  council  was  nstcmbled  at  Metz  in  863,  by  two  legates  of  the 
popflb  •Dd  %  decided  Uke«riw  in  favor  of  the  king  and  of  Valdrada,  (ibid.  n.  81).  CoodL'  gnwr.  L  ^  p»  6Mh 
789,flte.  I!pbLNieaUI.,28,2S.   ConoL  gener.  1 8,  p.  894. 
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was  soon  called  ujxm  to  justify  lumself  before  the  holy  see :  it  is  thus,  that  alter 
havin<r  de|x)s«d  the  bishop  of  SoissonSy  Bothad,  he  was  o(Hnpelled  by  tlu>  pope  to 
i\  t'  ro  hiiii.    In  all  these  cootests  he  always  finished  by  ceding  to  the  authority  of 

the  holy  see,  wlietlicr  he  was  really  con\'incecl,  or  feared  frivinff  the  court  of  Rome 
an  opportunity  to  attack  his  own  election.  In  fact,  his  nomination  could  not  be 
lookodf  upon  as  canonical,  inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  upon  the  deposition  of  Ebbony 
his  predecessor,  whom  one  party  had  judfred  iinworthy  of  the  episcopate,  on  account 
of  his  conduct  towards  Louis  the  ^leek/'  Iliucmar  seemed  to  wish  to  rcvciiL:;o 
him  self  upon  Lotkaire,  for  the  humiliations  he  had  experienced  in  his  quarrels  with 
thepope. 

Oiaries  the  Bald  contributed  all  his  power  to  persecute  his  nephew,  and  protect 

his  wife  aixainst  him.  lie  owed  liim  cssi-ntial  obli<;ations ;  youni;  Lothaire  had 
aftbrdcd  him  a  rc'fu;:;e  in  S')0,  at  the  period  of  tlie  invasion  of  Louis  the  (n'nnanic; 
he  had  n;iven  him  an  army  to  recover  his  kingdom,  and  }x)werfal  assistance  in  tiie 
negotiations  which  afterwards  fixed  him  upon  his  throne ;  but  it  has  often  beeu 
remarked  that  kings  ^lardon  favors  less  r^ily  than  offences,  because  they  make 
them  fed  more  sensibly  the  limits  of  their  power.  Charles  alleged  moti\  es  of 
conscience  for  acting  ngainst  his  benefactor,  and  altliongh,  when  needful,  lie  made 
religion  servo  in  satistying  his  most  odious  passions,  we  must  not  conclude  that  in 
this  circumstance  he  was  not  sincei'e.  All  minds  were  equally  submissive ;  for 
all  religion  was  become  the  first  afiSur  of  life,  and  the  ministers  of  this  religion 
appeared  the  organs  of  the  Divinity.  A  superstitious  fear  curbed  every  consdencey 
it  did  not  allow  any  examination,  it  branded  all  resistance  with  the  name  of  rebel- 
lion. The  priests  were  not  contented  with  keening  up  the  terrors  of  the  kings  and 
of  the  grandees,  bv  incessantly  presenting  to  toeir  imi^nation  pictures  of  hell,  by 
recaUingto  their  auditors  those  torments,  those  avenmn^  names,  those  eternal  sorrows, 
where  the  intensity  of  pain  is  besides  sharpened  by  its  everlasting  duration  ;  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  only  showing  the  (t(m1,  to  which  they  gave,  however,  the 
name  of  Father,  as  the  most  implacable  and  cruel  of  persecutors ;  they  knew  that 
man  sometimes  forgets  a  futurity  which  he  never  sees,  and  that  this  eternal  jud^- 
menty  in  spto  of  ml  its  terrors,  does  not  always  stop  the  passions  of  a  moment;  it 
was  upon  a  more  immediate  fear  they  fomided  tlieir  power;  it  was  in  this  veiy  life, 
that  by  daily  miracK  s,  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  were  punished  by  dreadful 
diseaiies  or  sudden  deatlis.  Tlio  examples  of  it  were  so  frequent,  the  victims 
ware  sometimes  so  eminent  in  rank,  that  we  cannot  question  the  facts  themselves 
which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  attest,  and  we  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  the 
priests  assisted,  bv  pious  frauds,  the  accomplishment  of  that  justice  of  heaven 
which  they  invoked  against  the  rebels.  The  kin<j  oi  Lorraine,  Lothaire,  was 
himself,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  of  the  danger  attached  to  a  strugglo 
against  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Lothaire,  among  these  religious  princes,  ajipears  to  have  been  himself  one  of 
the  most  religious  and  most  timid.  The  authority  of  the  holy  see  was  in  his  eyes 
equal  to  that  ot  eveuGod  himself,and  altliough  hefelt  the  iiijustice of  tlie persecutions 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  began  by  sn&nitting  with  nnmilty  to  the  orders  of 
die  ciinrch*  He  sacrificed,  even  \y\i\\  a  ireakness  which  religious  scmples  can 
akme  excuse,  the  two  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  relations  of  \  aldrada, 
whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated  for  having  supjwrted  lier  jiarty.^''  It  was 
not  licentiousness,  but  a  delicate  and  pure  love  which  had  attached  hiui  to  Valdi-ada. 

(■45)  Tlic  (iuarrcls  of  Himiiinr  with  Hothad  occupy  a  treat  iipacc  in  the  ccctcsiasticjil  liistininri-  nf  tlir.t 
period.  We  have  on  this  subject  ieUcrs  from  Nicholns  1.  to  llerineotrnilit.  Hincinar,  nuil  to  the  Uislii.ps  of  the 
SjDod  <^  SoiaMna.   (CondL  t.  8.  p.  423  d  wq.   Script,  rer.  Gallic,  t.  7,  i>.  3'J  1 ) 

(4«)  EpisL  Lothar  ad  NieoL  ptp.  muu  864,  CodoL  goo.  k  8,  p.  499.  Scr.  Fr.  p.  667.  Bcrtia.  p.  86, 
ton.  864. 

YOL.  I.  2  2 
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He  had  conceived,  on  the  contrary,  for  Theutberga  a  hatred  rendered  more 
inveterate  by  tlie  persecutions  which  he  Imd  experiencetl  on  her  account,  and  by 
the  scandal  of  her  pnl)lic  confessions.  In  804,  the  al  hot  Hubert,  her  brother, 
with  wiiom  she  hved,  liaving  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  Ibr  the  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  conTent  of  St.  'MamB,^  she  waa  again  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to 
the  protection  of  Charles  the  Bald;  and  the  latter,  availing  himself  at  the  same 
time  of  the  authority  of  Kome,  and  that  of  tlic  clergy  of  Franre,  compelled  his 
nephew  to  take  her  back  ajrnin  in  8<>5.  Theutber^^a  was  entrusted  to  the  archbishops 
of  the  kingdoiu  of  Lorraine;  and  twelve  counts,  subjects  of  Lothaire,  promised 
by  oath  that  their  kin^  would  keep  her  for  his  l^tiinate  nvife,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  in  thia  life,  and  damnation  in  the  otlier.  At  the  same  time, 
Yaldrnria  had  !>een  withdrawn  fiom  the  court,  with  orders  to  repair  to  Borne  to 
justity  her  conduct.'" 

But  if  this  cohabition  of  two  spouses  who  detested  each  other,  caused  the  cessation 
of  what  we  should  call  a  public  scandal,  it  au^ented  in  tlio  hearts  of  both, 
resentment  and  hatred.  Lotnaire  did  not  cease  soliciting  the  permission  of  repairing 
to  Rome  to  explain  his  conduct  and  justire  himself,  wlnlst  Isieholas  refii'^ed  it  with 
haughtiness.  Tlieutberga  herself  demanded  to  be  separated  from  a  husband  whom 
she  rendered  unhappy,  and  with  whom  die  conld  not  be  happy.  This  is  the 
answer  of  Nicholas,  "We  are  equally  astonished,"  said  he  to  her,  "  Ly  the 
expressions  of  tin-  letters,  and  at  the  language  of  thy  depntles  ;  and  in  remarking 
so  complete  an  alteration  in  thy  style  and  thy  requests,  wi>  do  not  forget  that  in 

preceding  times  thou  didst  never  announce  the  like  Every  one  attests  to  us 

that  ^on  sinkest  under  an  incessant  afflwtion,  an  intolerable  oppression,  an  odious 
violence ;  and  thou,  on  the  contnuy,  dost  affirm  that  nobody  compels  thee  when 

thou  askest  to  he  depri\  ed  of  the  royal  authority  As  t<j  the  testimony  wliich 

thou  oticrest  in  tavor  of  Valdrada,  in  declnrini^  tiiat  .she  had  been  the  leptiniato 
wife  of  Lothaire,  it  is  in  vain  that  thou  endeavourest  to  establish  it,  no  one  here 
has  need  of  thy  testimony :  it  is  ibras  to  know  what  is  just,  for  us  to  distinguish 
what  is  equitable ;  and  thou  thyself  tiii  ditst  be  reproved,  thou  mightst  die,  but 
we  would  never  allow*  Lothaire  to  take  his  mistress  Valdrada  for  his  wife."" 

Vaidrada  dared  not  repair  to  liome ;  but  although  siie  no  longer  approached  the 
court,  she  always  pr^rved  the  same  influence  over  her  lover.  At  leu^h, 
Nicholas  I.  died,  the  13th  of  September,  8G7  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Lothaire^ 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor  Louis,  his  brother,  entered  Italy  with  an  army, 
to  ^eeotid  hiai  in  the  war  which  he  then  waged  agamst  the  Saracens  in  the  duchy 
ol  Bcnevento.^'-'  The  two  brothers  rendered  great  sen  ices  to  tiio  holy  see,  threatened 
by  the  Mussulmen  unto  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  Adrian  II.,  who  had 
succeeded  Nicholas,  and  who  appeared  gifled  with  a  more  conciliating  character, 
showed  some  indulfjcnce  to  Lotnaire.  lie  piTniitted  him,  in  8(18,  to  come  to  Kome, 
to  exonerate  himself  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  or  if  he  were  <riiiltv, 
to  cleanse  himself  by  penitence.  Adrian  wrote  even  to  Valdrada,  to  absolve  iicr 
of  the  exGommnnicatbn  with  which  she  had  been  struck.'^ 

Bat  when»  in  the  mcnxth  of  Jiin%  869,  Lolhaure  did  mter  Italy  to  present 


(P)  Hubert,  although  a  mwA  and  abbot  of  St.  Mattiii,  irai  manied ;  he  had  Ukea  poomion  of  the  con^ 
f«Dt  of  St  Ibnis  againit  tin  inA  of  tbe  emperor,  Looia  IL,  wlm  waa  tlw  aoveragn  «f  it,  tod  it  tiaa  bf  tiial 
■nperor's  men  that  he  was  killed  in  SHI.    (Bertin.  p.  88.) 

(47)  Nicolai  [P.  Epist.  58,  Concil.  gen.  t  8,  p.  453.  T^nad.  £pi»t.  sd  cpisc.  Itai.  German.  Neuslriie  et 
Onlliit:  de  Scntcntia  in  Waldradam  ialt.  fianm.  Aoa.  BW,  9.  &S9»  %,lO,  Sor.  nr.t7«  p>  41S.  Bcrtin.  p.  90, 
Ykarj  Hiat.  Eeclea.  L  50,  c.  40. 

(48)  Niooi.  Epiat.  ad  Tbeotberg.  rcgiii.  of  tte  fth  of  (he  kahoda  Rhraary,  807*  CondL  gn.  k  9> 
^  425.   Scr  Fr  p  117,  nni  nil  the  fellowtiig  lettm  tt  ftr  M  438. 

(4«)  Bertin.  aan.  868,  p.  9b. 
,    (Ml)  Uadr.  pa]».  2,  Bpiik  ad  Waldnd.  14.  OnieiL  gen.  t.  8^  p.  918.  Ser.  V^.  t.  7*  ^  Ml. 
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himself  to  the  pope,  he  found  the  disposition  of  the  latter  changed.  Adrian  had 
rejected  the  entreaties  of  Theiitber^  herself  come  to  Kome  to  solicit  the  dissolu- 
tion of  her  matnafle.  He  appeam  afterwards  to  fake  mme  notice  of  tlie  eamert 
lecommendatioik  of  the  empress  Engelbergn,  %vho  had  presented  Lothaire  to  him 

nt  monnt  C:i.s.sin,  and  wlio  liad  oLtaiiu'd  from  tlie  jKme  leave  to  chant  mass  before 
the  kiii^s  and  administer  the  cuinmuniou  to  him.  liut  when  Lothaire,  uj>on  this 
ascsiaance,  made  luji  entry  into  Rome,  he  could  j>erceivc  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
chnrdb  already  wei^^hed  upon  his  head.  **  Whilst  ijopo  Adrian  entered  Rome,**  say 
the  annals  of  St.  Bertin,  \\  liiL  h  are  supposed  to  liave  been  written  at  that  period 
by  Iliiieniar,  "  I.otliaire,  who  followed  inm  arri\i'd  at  tlie  rliunh  (if  St.  Peter;  but 
no  clerk  wai>  present  to  receive  him,  and  it  was  alone  witli  liis  own  tliat  he  advan- 
ced as  far  as  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  He  entered  aiterwards  an  apartuieiit  adjoining 
this  church,  to  dress ;  but  he  did  not  even  find  it  mef^  He  figored  to  hiniseff 
that  the  morrow,  which  was  a  Sun  da  v,  they  would  chant  mass  before  him  ;  but  he 
could  never  ol/taln  it  from  the  pope,  lie  entered  Rome,  however,  the  day  followJnir, 
and  dined  with  the  pope  in  the  palace  of  the  Latran,  and  they  made  each  other 
presents."" 

Adrian  afterwards  invited  Lothaire,  and  aU  his  court,  to  a  solemn  commnnion ; 
but  It  was  on  conditions  which  nuist  have  stuck  him  w  ith  terror.  "  When  mass 
was  iinished,  the  sovcreinTi  pontiff,  taking  in  his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  called  tlie  king  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  spoke  to  him  thus ;  1/  thou 
knowett  thyself  to  he  innoeentof  £A«  crime  of  adultery,  for  which  ihcutoatt  inierdieUd 
hy  <Ae  lord  Nicholas^  and  if  mou  art  fuUy  retolved  in  thy  heart,  nevetf  in  the  whole 
course  of  thy  lifcj  to  hare  any  <vtUt>i  hdercour.'ic  u-ith  VnldraJa  llnj  inifttrefif,  approach 
toith  confidence,  and  receive  this  mcrament  of  mlvation,  which  will  be  for  thee  the 
pledge  of  the  remiagion  of  thy  and  o^  thy  eternal  salvation.  JJul  if  in  thy  soul 
tftou  host  promited  t^iyself  to  yield  a^^am  to  the  eeducHone  of  tJiy  mikreee,  beware 
of  taking  this  sacrament,  for  fear  mat  the  lord  who  has  prepared  this  as  a 
remedy  jbr  his  faithful,  should  change  it  for  thee  into  n  chnsfisement.^  Lothaire, 
with  his  mind  bewildered,  received,  without  retracting,  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  After  which,  Adrian,  turning  towards  the  com- 
panions of  the  king»  offered  to  each  of  them  the  communion  on  these  terms :  If 
thou  hast  not  given  thy  consent  to  Hie  faults  of  tliy  king  Lothaire^  and  if  thou  hast 
not  communed  irilh  Valdrada,  or  wiUi  the  others  whom  the  holy  see  has  exrommuni- 
ccUed,  may  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  serve  tiiee  for  eternal  life. 
Each  of  them  feeling  himsdf  compromised,  took  the  commnnion  with  bold  tnnerity; 
each  died  bj  divine  indgment,  before  the  first  day  of  tlie  following  year.  There 
was  but  a  small  number  avoidetl  taking  the  communion,  and  who  sneeceded  thus 
in  avoiding  death.  liotbairc  himself,  on  leaving  Home,  was  sci/A-d  with  sickness?, 
and  on  arriving  at  Piacentia,  he  died  there  on  the  8th  of  August.  All  the  people 
belonging;  to  tnis  long  were  at  the  same  time  overtaken  by  soch  a  sconige,  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  all  the  nobility  of  the  kinudom,  instead  of  8aocumb<- 
ircr  to  the  plague,  liad  died  by  the  swon!  of  tlie  enemy.  ' 

Fi-om  wnatever  cause  the  venirennce  of  lieavcn,  which  the  court  of  Kome  seemed 
to  call,  feU  upon  Lothaire,  it  was  not  long  deferred.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June 

(51)  Ikrtin.  p.  103. 

(E)  Thii  acljurutiou  i«  exprc«»ed  almost  in  the  same  terms  that  llic  priest  addrfSJicU  to  Uic  rhumpiow  who 
was  undergoing  the  trials  of  the  jmlsfioeni  of  Ood.  The  expectation  of  a  iniratle  rendered  indifferent  for  the 
coiwcience  of  the  prieat,  Uiat  the  thinp  prwentt  ,1  w:t»  healthy  or  tiiortal.  The  moat  wholesome  aliment  wos 
to  change  itself  into  \rttmm  for  the  noilty.  the  p.  i  n  poarad  into  the  ciip  was  to  beeome  a  wlutar)-  bevcmfic  for 
the  innocent.  If  tlu  iniui.U  rs  (-f  tla-  ti.Drf  of  \U\w  h,  Ipcd  llie  judtrmcnta  of  heaven,  peihaps  they  did  not  feci 
more  rcmor**^  tluin  if  they  bu.l  .sul.iuiltcd  Lothaire  to  the  trial  of  boUiiig  vsatcr,  which  the  champion  of  hiii  wife 
bad  undergone. 
^  (ftS)  Heiena.  aao.  869,  p,  196. 
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that  he  arrived  ui  Kavenna;  he  went  afterwards  to  join  his  brother  at  Benevento; 
after  a  abort  Hojourn  in  that  town,  he  nstumed  with  the  empress  to  mount  Caasin, 
where  ho  had  appointed  to  meet  the  pope,  and  where  he  had  also  sojourned.  It 
wn*?  not  then,  bof<>re  the  end  of  Jnly.  tiiat  be  received  from  the  poj>o,  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure,  that  solenm  comnmnion,  tbilowetl  in  less  than  a  week  by  tiie  deatli 
of  almost  all  those  who  had  participated  in  it.  One  of  the  historians  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  asserts  that  the  lamentable  disaster  of  bis  people  began  almost  at 
the  gates  of  Ilome.  There  was  not  for  the  dying  either  repose  or  delay  ;  however, 
Lothairc  hastened  to  advance,  and  only  a^r^^'ed  at  Phicentin  witli  a  small  number  of 
servants,  the  otlicrs  havuig  all  perislicd."^'  In  tine,  tiie  annalist  of  6t.  Bei'tiu,  adds, 
that  "^it  was  at  Lncca  where  Lothaire  was  attacked  by  a  fever;  at  the  same  time 
the  scourge  was  overtaking  his  people,  whom  he  saw  die  in  crowds  befc  n  e  lib  eyes. 
However,  he  would  not  acknowlfdne  the  hand  of  God  which  struck  bim,  and  he 
continued  bis  way  as  tar  as  Placentia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  (ith  of  August : 
having  passed  tlie  morrow  there,  which  was  a  Sunday,  he  all  at  once  became  insen- 
sible towards  the  hour  of  noon,  and  he  died  earfy  the  neict  morning.  Those  of  his 
servants  who  still  snrvivedj  a  small  number,  buried  bim  in  a  little  monastery  near 
the  town."" 


CHAPTER  X. 

iiND  OF  THE  KEIGN  OF  CUARLES  THE  BALD;  HE  RISES  Ul'ON  THE  BUINS  OF 
ALL  THE  PRINCES  OF  HIS  FAMILY — 8G2-877. 

TilE  third  and  last  peiiod  of  the  reign  of  Cbai  lt  s  tbo  Bald,  was  neither  less 
disastrous  for  France,  or  less  shameful  for  the  royal  family,  than  that  whicli  liad 
preceded  it.  None  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  wei-e  assuaged,  none  of  the 
msults  of  enemies  were  repiweed  or  punished,  and  the  private  calamities  of  the 
Carlovinmans  were  on  a  par  with  the  public  calamities  ot  tlie  French.  However, 
during  all  this  last  part  of  his  reign,  Charles  the  Bald  did  not  cease  adding  new 
provinces  to  his  dominion,  gaining  crown  after  crown,  and  finally  raisinir  hnnself 
to  that  nniversal  monarcbj  wfaidi  bis  illustrious  grandtatber  bad  tbunded,  and 
which  he  himself  attained  before  his  death.  But  that  imperial  lustre  which  he  enjoyed 
alone  did  not  alter  tlie  condition  of  tbe  people.  Incapable  of  administering'his 
kininlom  or  of  dclendin*^  it ;  allowing  liis  j^rovinces  to  be  taken  away  by  bis  vassals, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  his  2)ossessionij  to  be  ravaged  by  a  handful  of  pirates,  bo 
ooold  not  bone  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  but  by  the  calamities  of  his  i-elatives,  and 
this  kind  of  happiness  was  not  refused  him. 

His  nephew,  Charles,  king  of  Provence,  son  of  tbe  emperor  and  bmther  of  king 
Lothaire,  died  the  fii*st  in  8G8,  atter  liaviui;  been  a  long  time  ill  of  epilepsv.  We 
have  no  monument  that  can  inlunu  us  to  tbe  cliaracter  or  the  actions*  of  this 
Charles,  who  did  not  live  long,  and  who  left  no  children.  During  his  reign,  of 
about  eii;bt  years,  Provence  was  ravaged  several  times  by  tlie  Saracens  and 
Normans.  The  counts,  who  had  been  instituted  to  frovcrn  the  difllrent  districts, 
had  rendered  themselves  still  more  independent  than  those  of  Chai  les  the  Bald,  and 
tbe  royal  anthoritj  was  becoming  annihilatetl  in  Provence  as  in  all  tl»e  Wcitcm 
empire.  It  is  not  known  where  was  the  habitual  residence  of  this  firet  king  of 
Provence;  the  small  nundjer  of  diplomas  from  him  which  have  been  pres^vedaro 


m  Hirtoiis  taaibtioiiis  Si  GkMidi^  p.  888.  (54}  Botin.  m  869«  p.  104. 
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dated  from  tlie  different  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon  and  Vienne ;  and 
it  is  also  at  Lyon  that  he  was  buried,  in  a  convent  of  nuns.^  It  is  iirobable,  that,  Hke 
other  Carlovingian  kings,  he  avoided  residing  in  towiis,  and  that  tlie  wandering 
life  they  led  from  castle  to  castle,  according  as  tiioy  were  led  by  the  abundance  of 
provision??,  or  !>v  the  favorable  sensons  for  hunting,  contributeil  to  rciuU  r  tliem 
strani^rs  to  government,  and  unknown  to  their  people.  From  the  Hi-st  ne^^  s  of 
the  death  of  Charles  of  Provence,  Charles  the  ^Id  wished  to  take  possession  of 
his  Idni^dom,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  two  brothers  of  the  deceased,  whose 
riiihts  iu'  had  himself  acknowlediied.  They  divided  his  horitai^e.  Provence, 
Dauphiny,  and  Savor,  devolved  to  Louis  II.,  emperor  and  kini:  of  Italy,  who 
added  to  his  titleJ*  that  of  king  of  Provence ;  L>  onais,  TraiKsjui-aiie  liurgundy, 
Viennese,  Yivarais  and  the  coantry  of  Uses,  devolved  to  Lothaue,  under  the  title 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.'' 

Cliarlc'S  the  P>alfl  was  at  this  period  obliged  to  adjourn  his  pretensions  to  the 
kingiloni  of  liis  nephew,  because  he  was  reduced  to  turn  his  anns  against  his  own 
sons.    Louis  and  Charlt»s,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age, 
had  married  withoat  his  consent ;  the  relatives  of  their  wives,  the  counts  of  Aaveigne 
and  of  Bourges,  had  afterwards  driven  them  to  revolt,  and  had  made  them  con- 
tract rtn  alliance  with  Solomon,  king  or  duke  of  the  Bretons.    The  aim  of  these 
intrigues  is  imperfectly  known  to  us ;  it  seems  mixed  up  with  the  jealousy  which  the 
counts  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire  excited,  and  the  growing  greatness  <tf 
Bobert,  count  of  Anjou,  who  was  surnamed  the  iSfron^,  as  the  only  one  among  the 
French  lords  who  had  mn<ic  liimself  at  this  period  a  reputation  for  valor.  Later 
Instorians,  who  have  seen  in  this  Robert  the  shoot  of  tlie  third  house  of  France, 
fixed  their  eyes  complaisantly  upon  iiim.    The  victories  which  he  had  gained  in 
some  pet^  battles  against  the  Bretons  and  Normans,  obtained  for  him  a  maenH 
fioent  reward,  a  duchj  which  extended  from  tlie  Seine  to  the  Loire,  and  whidh 
he  owed  to  tlic  miinificenro  of  Cliarles;  in  return,  he  attaeked  liis  son  r.,oui>,  con- 
quered him,  and  compellcil  him  to  return  to  hisduty.^    Charles  the  Bald  rt'wardod 
toe  submission  of  his  eldest  son,  by  the  concession  of  the  county  of  Meaux  and  of 
the  abh^  of  St  Crispin.   He  was  desirous  of  reconciling  himself  also  with  the 
second,  Charles,  king  of  Aquitania  :  he  had  a  confei%nce  with  him  at  Melun^^ur^ 
Loire,        lint  having  been  able  to  induce  liii'i  to  suhmit,  he  assembled  an  army 
with  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  NeNcrs.  Young  Charleys  of  A([uitania  repaired  to 
him  in  fine,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  8ti.3,  with  the  principal  lords  of  his  party,  and 
implored  his  pardon.*    Under  a  weak  priiu  e  all  resistance  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
The  Aquitanians  obtained  new  favors.    The  king  of  France  could  refuse  notliing 
to  powerful  lord«.  who  oftcncst  only  had  recourse  to  him  to  make  him  confirm 
usurpations  which  they  had  accomplislied  witli  their  swords.*    Charles  of  Aquitania 
hod  pa^ed  a  few  months  at  the  court  of  his  father,  when  one  day  as  he  was  exer- 
cif  iii^  in  arms  with  a  yoong  man,  one  of  his  friends,  he  was  struck  with  a  sword 
which  split  his  lu  ad.    For  two  3  onrs  after  this  wound  he  dra<j;^cd  on  his  miserable 
exi^tenro.  wrak*'ne(l  iu  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  fuhjeet  to  attacks  of  epilepsy; 
he  died  at  last  on  the  i'dth  of  September,        and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St, 
^)|i^mbQ^  near  Bourges.* 

)^I^Pl(»Binl  of  Cbav^^  -^  of  Aquitania,  Pepin  IL,  did  not  experience  a  fortune  less 
cnntrarr.    He  had  not  known  how  to  reign,  and  could  not  resign  liimself  to 

(1)  DiplomaU  Caroli  provincire  rcpis.  Scr.  Fr.  t.  8,  p.  396—403. 

(2)  Bertin.  aan.  363,  p.  80.   Bouefa^  Uirt.  de  Proveno^,  1.  5,  MCt.  11,  p.;78S-788.   UM.  do  liUDg.  1 10, 
e.  86,  p.  665. 

(8)  Hi  rliii.  iiiiii.  '^03,  "j).  78,  79.  (1)  T!)i(l,  nnn.  863.  p.  83. 

(A)  (irml  cou&un&iuua  were  made  hy  kiog  Solomon,  king  or  ilukc  of  BriUuijr,  who  had  so  long  infested  the 
y  fr&uticrsi ,  to  Goifrid,  Boric,  and  ITerivee,  who  hMi  cbiTCD     two  tons  to  moll,  (B«tiA.  ma.  8Q8»  a.  80.) 
.       (&)  Bertin.  aan^MAM  SMv  ^  M. 
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dtiiHiiidence  on  a  court  uf  which  he  was  not  the  chief,  or  to  the  eHeiiiinacy  and 
tcniousness  of  a  convent.  After  havincr  sabmitted  to  bis  nnd^  he  bad  escaped 
Oj^ain,  he  had  been  solicit  the  interest  of  Iiis  partisans  in  Aquitania,  who  began 
to  f! M'l  themselves  tii-L-;!  of  a  qiinrrel  foreign  to  their  iiit('rc>t5.  Not  I)t'iiiir  riMc  to 
arm  them  in  his  favor,  lie  had  implored  assistance  from  the  eneuiics  of  his  race, 
Lis  religion,  and  his  country.  In  the  eyes  of  a  deposed  king,  every-  way  seems 
Intimate  to  re-ascend  the  throng  and  the  desire  of  reigning  sui)ersedes  eveiy 
duty.  Pepin  II.  called  the  Normans,  he  conducted  their  devastating  bands  him- 
Ri  lf:  it  i<  assorted,  that  to  plrase  th<»m  he  had  eml>raf  (  <1  their  reli<jion.  At  their 
hoad  he  took  jH>  sp^sion  of  Poitiers,  in  6G;i.  He  s[>ared  the  town  m  consideration 
of  a  heavy  ransom,  but  he  burned  the  cathedral  church  de<licatcd  to  St.  Hilaiy, 
one  of  the  sanctuaries  for  which  the  French  had  the  highest  veneration.  He 
penetrated  with  the  Normans  into  Limousin  and  Auvergne;  Stephen,  count  of 
the  latter  country,  was  killed  in  bnttl.-,  wliilst  defending  it  against  him.  Clermont, 
its  capital,  was  plundered ;  and  the  booty  carried  off  into  those  mountains^  was 
conveyed  to  distant  rivers,  where  the  Normans  had  left  th«r  fleet.  Pepin  IL  had 
afterwards  besieged  with  them  Toulouse,  without  1)L'ini:  alile  to  make  bim^lf 
m.ister  of  it.  The  count  of  Poitiers,  Kainulf,  then  aske<l  him  for  a  conference, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  join  hU  party :  and  Pepin,  who  betmycd  his 
country,  did  not  think  of  putting  himself  on  his  guard  a«»ainst  treason  ;  he  was 
arrested  by  RainwH^  and  presented  to  Charles  the  Bald,  at  uie  diet,  which  the  latter 
had  assembled  in  the  month  of  June,  8G4,  in  his  palace  of  Pistes,  upon  the  Seine. 
The  FriMieli  condemned  Pepin  II.  to  deatli  for  apostacy,  and  as  an  enemy  to 
his  country  and  Christendom;  the  senten<-  •  was  not,  however,  executed,  and  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  confined  in  a  <iun<{con  of  the  convent  of  Senlis,  oidy 
died  after  having  for  a  long  time  groaned  there  in  the  horrors  of  a  perpetaal 
imprisonment.'' 

This  diet  of  Piste**,  wliich  condemnofl  Pepin  II.,  is  one  of  tlu-  nio>t  remarkable 
among  the  les^islative  assemblies  of  the  second  race.  The  capitularj'  which  it 
published,  and  which  is  very  lon^  is  intended  to  carry  reform  into  every  branch 
of  the  legislatioo,  and  it  is  snfficientlj  detailed  to  make  ns  acquainted  with  many 
antient  customs,  and  many  antient  abuses  which  they  pretended  to  remedy.  The 
provincial?',  whose  house??  had  been  burnt,  whose  entire  property  had  been  destroyed 
Dy  the  Is'ormaas,  frefjuently  gave  themselves  up  to  brigandage,  and  as  they  no 
longer  ^ave  any  security  to  society,  they  escaped  often^  the  action  <^  the  -  laws. 
The  edict  of  Pistes  enarted  that  every  count  should  lieneefortli  summon  a  Frank, 
upon  the  land  where  he  had  previously  had  a  house.  '/'Ac  laWf  it  says,  itas  i)>.<<(i- 
titteflht/  tJte  consent  of  the  pe.ojjle  ami  the  conj<(ilufion  of  t/ie  king.  The  law  could  in 
fact  alter  the  procedure,  but  wo  do  not  sec  how  it  could  i-ender  amenable  to 
justice  those  who,  having  no  longer  any  projxsrty  or  home^  had  ^ven  themselves 
up  to  vagrancy.' 

(ireat  c  11  sorder  existed  in  tlie  money  of  the  kin::  lorn;  a  great  man^  silver  denier^ 
false  or  light,  were  in  circulation  ;  a  great  many  had  been  struck  ni  j)laces  where 
the  striking  of  coin  was  not  legally  established.  The  etlict  of  Pistes  oixlained  a 
general  re-coina^  of  money ;  it  oonfined  to  ten  towns  only  the  right  of  cmnioj^  it 
determined  the  impression,  it  guaranteed  the  ralue  of  the  denier,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  sou,  with  the  pound  of  twelve  ounces  or  of  twent}'  sous  of  pure  silver ;  it 
^tablished  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  at  the  rate  ot  twelve  pounds  of  silver, 
for  one  pound  of  gold ;  it  proliibited  tlie  alloying  of  the  two  metals,  and  it  enacted 
penalties  against  ralsifications  and  coiners.   AU  these  regulations,  however,  were 


(G)  Berlin,  ana.  804.  p.  87.  Qiocmar.  Oposculo.  p.  829.  Hist,  da  Lang.  1. 10,  a  p.  569. 
(7)  Capital  OvDli  CM,  tit.  86.   liklid.  PistcnM.  $  6,  p.  177.   Balaz.  t.  2. 
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only  applicable  to  the  provinces  which  followed  tlie  laws  of  the  barbarians ;  for  as 
lo  me  counirieM  wkiehfoQow  ihe  Homan  law,  says  Charles,  neither  our  predecessors 
or  curaelves  have  eoer  eetabUeked  any  ecq>ilnlary  ivhick  concerns  thic  laWf  or  that  is 
contrary  to  itJ^  We  seo  that  from  this  ijcriod  in  France  they  began  to  consider 
the  laws  cither  Human  or  barbarous,  as  oelongiiigy  not  to  the  race  of  men,  but  to 
the  ditierent  provinces. 

Much  firaua  was  introduced  in  oonunerce,  many  vexations  had  been  tbe  oons^ 
quences  of  the  disorn  r  -  misery  of  the  times.  The  edict  of  Pistes  endeavoured 
to  remedy  them,  ns  barbaj  lan  legislators  generally  attempt,  by  arbitrnrv  regula- 
tions. Tho  bisiiops,  the  abbots,  or  counts,  of  each  town,  were  to  duteriniiie  the 
number  of  loaves,  at  the  price  of  one  denier,  the  baker  was  to  make  out  of  each 
bushel  of  wheat.  The  same  supwion  were  afterwards  to  superintend  the  markets, 
and  the  testing  of  measures.* 

Thediminution,  or  disappearance  of  tlie  free  men,  who  were  to  compose  the  armies, 
was  however  the  e\il  the  most  universally  felt,  that  which  most  coinjiromistHl  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  edict  of  Pistes,  sought  in  several  ways  to  remedy  it; 
it  ordered  a  new  census  of  free  men  bound  to  military  service ;  it  punished  with 
the  most  severe  penalties  those  who  deprived  them  of  their  horses  or  arms ;  it 
prosecuted  those  who,  by  an  interested  (leNotiou,  entered  religious  houses  to  evade 
the  service  ;  and  it  did  not  allow  tliem  to  devote  to  (iod  that  which  was  not  theirsi 
the  right  of  the  conntrr  to  their  persons.  It  brought  relief  to  the  wretchedness 
of  thc^e  whom  famine  bad  compelled  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves,  and  it  enacted 
that  thev  could  always  liberate  themselves  from  slavery,  Ly  |)a\  ing  their  m.asters 
onc-sixtli  above  tlie  price  wliicli  they  had  received  from  them.  Vho  edict  of  Pistes 
extended  its  protection  even  unto  fugitive  settlers  who  had  escaped  trom  the  chains 
of  the  Normans,  and  who  often,  in  the  places  where  they  had  sought  r^ige,  fell 
into  the  power  of  those  who  had  given  tnem  an  asjlum.  But  as  to  those  old  set- 
tlers who  resisted  tlic  lutroduetioii  of  more  oppn'ssive  custom?,  who  would  not 
}ield  new  labors,  and  of  whom  their  n);isters  liad  not  thought  in  the  original  con- 
tract, the  assembly  of  l^istes,  which  was  scarcely  composed  ol  aiiy  others  tliaii  these 
mastersy  decided  in  their  favor  a^unst  the  settlers.*** 

The  brigandage  of  tlie  Normans,  the  frightful  dangers  to  which  every  Frank 
was  inceasnntly  exjiosed,  had  recently  induced  some  proprietors  to  Ibrtify  their 
houses,  to  surround  them  with  an  inclosure,  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
castle ;  but  these  strong  places  had  been  almost  immediately  converted  into  retreats 
for  bri^nds,  and  univecWd  complaints  were  raised  against  the  lords  of  the  castles  ; 
the  edict  of  Pktea  ordered  that  all  those  which  had  been  consti*ucted  A,A-ithout  the 
permi-^'inn  nf  the  king,  should  be  razed  before  the  1st  of  August  followintr."  Tbe 
period  was  not  yet  come,  but  it  approached,  when  these  veiy  private  fortifications 
irate  to  increase  throughout  the  kingdom^  or  were  to  annihilate  the  remnant  of  the 
iognd  anthority,  ti)  Live  a  new  independence  to  the  nobiliy  to  re-temper  its  cliaiac-. 
ter,  and  restore  to  the  Fnmch  nation  the  military  virtues  which  it  had  lost  under  the 
govrmmrnt  of  prnlatcs. 

But  Chaileii,  wbo  caused  the  private  fortresses  to  bo  razed,  had  at  last  thought 

nising,  for  the  public  advantage,  fortifications  at  the  entrance  of  river^  in 
order  tofafmlse  the  Normans.  He  had  also  formed  the  body  of  soldiers  destined 
fox  the  rrrtardin^  of  the  great  rivers ;  he  had  especially  loaded  with  honors  and 
power,  liobert.  the  Strong,  count  of  Anjou,  tlio  most  valiant  of  the  lords  at  tins 
period,  and  thu  only  one  who  had,  several  lanes,  gained  advantages  over  the 
^ormans.   Every  year  Charles  added  to  his  government  new  fiefiy  or  the  advow* 

(8)  Capital.  Carol!  Celvi,  tit.  36,i  7  i  20,  p.  178.  <»)  ibid.  $  20,  p.  182. 

'  (10)  Capital.  Caroli  Calvi,  tit.  86.    Edict  Pist.  |  S6  i  B7»  p.  186. 
AddiUmcBte  ad  Edictam  Fiii,  e,  1»  p.  195. 
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sons  of  fresh  clinrcheg  ;  for  occlcsiastical  iH  iieHcos  were  the  rewards  of  wliich  the 
kiugs  disjwstid  the  easiest.  But  these  measures  of  saietv  were  ttx)  tardy,  the  popu- 
lation was  80  completely  destroyed,  those  who  survived  had  become  so  coTt'aTalj» 
the  Normans  were  so  emliohienod  by  tlicir  success,  that  they  did  not  allow  them- 
selves to  lu>  sto]»j)e(l  by  the  piles  ]il;iiite(l  in  the  rivrrs,  <»r  driven  away  hy  the 
soldiers.  They  did  not  fearmakin"^  long  journeys  by  land,  to  surprise  districts  far 
from  the  rivers,  and  which  were  sup])osed  to  be  sheltered  from  their  attacks.  And 
it  was  not  numerous  armies  which  thus  insulted  the  nation,  in  the  very  heart  of 
France,  a  few  hundred  Normans  on  horseback  went  as  far  as  forty  or  fitty  leaf;jues 
from  their  ships,  to  plunder  and  levy  contributions  n|)on  the  towns  and  monasteries. 
In  the  greatest  victories,  which  arc  related  to  us  of  Jiobert  the  Strong,  two  or  three 
hundred  Normans,  had  at  most,  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  Five  nnndred  Nor- 
mans, in  805,  plundered  the  country  of  Chartres  ;  two  hundred  Koi  i  i  n  ,  in  the 
month  of  Septeiiil)cr,  of  the  same  year,  entereil  P;irls,  tn  mrrv  off  the  wine  of  whieh 
their  countrvmen  stood  in  nccil,  nnd  left  it  a«raui  without  anv  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  great  city  daring  to  atUiek  them.'*  On  the  20th  of  October,  auotliergang 
of  Normans,  which  probably  was  not  more  considerable,  took  possession  of  tlie 
convent  of  St.  Denis,  and  j)assed  twenty  days  there  in  festivity.  The  cellars  oC 
the  monlc??  abnnrlantlv  furnisht  <l  thi  tn  with  ffood  cheor.  anil  tlieir  horses  were  every 
day  employed  in  caiiyiui^  to  tho  ships  of  the  ravishers,  the  rich  spoils  which  had 
been  accumulated  in  that  sanctuaiy  by  so  many  kings.  Not  an  armed  man  appeiired 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  force  them  to  retire.  *  None  of  the  nobility  of  the  heart  of 
Frtmce,  none  of  the  brave  knights  who  had  reserved  to  themselves,  as  an  exclusive 
privilege,  V»m%  erv^  and  the  profession  of  arms,  dared  to  dispute  the  pagans  the 
first  sanctuary  of  their  country.  But  the  monks,  abandoned  by  otJiers,  did  not 
abandon  themselves*  The  guests  which  they  had  received  in  spite  of  themselves, 
were  shortly  attacked  by  maladies  as  rapid  as  frightful ;  thdr  bodies  were  covered 
with  ])us{ules,  fits  of  rrTi::;e  indicated  tlu  ir  i^ufti  rinp^ :  they  soon  threw  up  their 
intestines  with  their  fooil :  ahnost  all  diej,  and  the  monks  celebrated  the  power  of 
St.  Denis,  who,  by  a  miracle,  had  avenged  iiis  convent.** 

Circumstances  were  not  always  iavoraole  in  making  the  assistance  of  the  saints 
so  efficacious.  In  866,  the  Normans  had  re-ascended  the  Seine  as  far  as  Melun, 
whilst  two  bodies  of  the  coast  irnrtrd  followed  their  fleet  on  hotli  sides  of  the  river : 
all  nt  once  they  had  fallen  u|H>n  the  strongest  of  these  two  bodies,  which  counts 
llobert  and  Eudes  commanded ;  they  had  put  them  to  ilight,  and  afterwards 
i^jained  their  quartans  with  an  immense  booty.  Charles  the  Bald,  discoui*a^ed 
by  this  check,  concluded  with  them  the  most  odious  treaty  to  which  France  hiid 
yet  sidnnitteil.  He  paid  them  fonr  tlionsand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  that  they 
should  cease  their  depredations :  at  the  same  time  they  agreed  that  ail  the  French, 
whom  the  Normans  had  carried  off  and  reduced  to  slavery,  and  who  had  since 
found  means  of  escaping  either  should  be  restored,  or  should  ])ay  their  ransom 
at  the  price  which  their  master  might  please  to  put  on  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  promised  to  pay  a  composition  for  everj'  Normnn  that  might  have  been  kille  l 
by  his  subjects  ;  admitting  thus  that  the  Normans  might  use  against  tlie  French 
all  the  rigore  of  the  rights  of  war,  without  the  French,  being  pennitted  dtber 

to  defend  or  to  a\  en^e  theniseh  es. 

To  collect  !:  .'  >!'  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  it  v>  ns  nccessnrv  to  hare  reeonr'?e 
to  extraordinai  '.  iiicasnres.  "E\  erv  manse  or  tarni  belonging  to  a  free-man,  had 
to  pay  six  deuicrs,  and  three  only  when  it  was  occupied  by  a  slave.  They  received 
a  aenier  Ibr  every  aeeola,  half  a  deni^  for  every  hospitius  (they  were  the  resident 
woikmen  or  stranger  employed  in  agriculture.)  "  They  raised  the  tithe  upon  all 
the  property-  of  the  merchants,  the  tribnte  upon  the  priests  in  proportion  to  thdr  * 

aO  Btrtiv.  •bh.  866,  p.  91.  (18)  Ibid.  ^  98. 
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riches,  and  the  hcriban  upon  all  the  Franks.  Again,  thcj-  demanded  a  siipple- 
xnentuy  denier  for  every  manse  eithor  free  or  aervi!e»  and  twice  called  upon  all  the 

frandees  of  the  kingdom  to  contribute,  in  money  or  wine,  in  pi'oportion  to  tin  ir 
efe,  to  pny  tho  NnrninTis  v/hat  ihw  had  Itern  promised."'*  Tlie  (Uliii-ultv  of 
raising  the  sum  required,  imlicates  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  tlie  kini^iliini  was 
reduced,  and  the  destruction  ol'  the  population ;  for  two  hundred  thuuciuud  manses 
orfiuniliea  of  cultivators,  one  half  of^  whom  might  have  been  slaves,  and  the  other 
free  men,  would  have  produced  more  than  tlie  sum  requircd.'  It  is  time  that  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  kinfjs  prrifit  hy  pubHc  calamities,  to  demand  of  their  sub- 
jects extraordinary  subsidies  of  which  tliey  afterwards  mis-applied  the  greatest  part, 
withdrawing  it  mm  the  wants  of  ihe  state,  to  employ  it  in  gratifying  the  pleasures 
of  tibe  monarch. 

After  liaving  received  the  money  that  liad  been  promised  them,  tlie  Normans 
in  the  month  of  July  quitted  the  banks  oi"  the  Seine,  aji<l  (  harles  caused  to  be 
constructed,  near  his  palace  of  Pistes,  in  the  neigh bourh«.K>d  of  Rouen,  a  boom, 
to  prevent  them  re-aacending  the  river.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Normans 
who  then  ravaged  the  banks  of  the  Loire  were  included  in  the  treaty  which  the 
king  had  just  concluded.  Tlie  latter  having  Joined  n  fi  \v  Bn  tons,  advanced  on 
horse-back  as  far  as  Mans,  about  tour  hundred  in  numlKr.  liubert  the  Strong  [ie 
Fort,]  connt  of  Anjou,  Kainulf,  count  of  Poitou,  and  two  other  counts,  named 
Godfrid  and  Ilerivee,  having  assembled  their  armed  men,  approached  to  gi\'e  them 
battle.  A  few  hundred  men  only  were  engaged,  and  yet  all  France  looke<l  upon 
this  feat  as  im]>ortant,  so  poor  wa^  it  then  in  warriors.  This  was,  in  fact,  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  history  of  the  tliiril  dynasty ;  the  Lord  of  whom  it  drew  its  origin 
perished  there.  The  snaj  of  the  four  connts  was  beaten,  Robert  the  Strong  was 
killed,  Ixainulf  morbUly  woonded,  Godfrid  and  Ilerivee  wounded  and  put  to  nighty 
and  the  Norman  comiuerors  placed  their  bonty  in  safety.'^ 

During  the  two  following  years,  all  I'^raiiee  apiK-ared  solely  occupied  with  the 
quarrels  and  rights  of  the  two  wives  oi  Lotliaire,  with  tlie  rcconcihation  of  that 
monarch  with  tne  holy  see,  and  the  catastrophe  which  pnt  an  end  to  his  reign 
and  his  life.  The  attention  of  ecclesiastical  writers  is  divided  between  these  wvy 
events,  tlie  qtiarrels  of  the  holy  src  witli  Photias,  Patriarch  of  Constanthioj)le, 
which  began  the  schism  of  the  (irevks,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Russians,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Moravians  and  tlie  Crotians :  Christianity  then  made  rapid  pro- 
pess  on  th«  East  of  Europe ;  but  one  would  have  thought  all  the  West  iizea  its 
looks  u])Oti  the  quarrels  of  women. 

Charles  the  Bald  was  at  Senlis  when  he  lieard  of  tlic  death  of  Lotliairo  :  he 
sent  immediately  to  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  kiui^dom  considerable  sums,  in  order 
to  found  prayers  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  had  contributed  to  kill 
by  despair.  The  annalist  of  St.  Berdn,  who  is  supposed  to  bo  Ilincmar,  remarks 
tliat  the  greater  jxtrt  of  the  riches  which  he  rcttirnrd  thus  to  tlie  churches  had 
been  taken-away  fi*om  them  by  the  same  king,  either  when  under  pretence  of  con- 
tenting the  Normans,  he  had  levied  upon  all  the  kingdom  a  ^neral  imposition,  or 
when  ne  bad  instituted  himself  abbot  of  several  of  the  nchest  monaataries  of 

(14)  Bertini.  ann  R^n,  p.  ?2. 

iH)  The  ulver  lirre  wm  Uien  divided,  as  it  still  is,  into  210  dcDicrs,  so  ti^nt  4,000  hsix^  in  silver  umountod 
ta  M0,000  deiiicre.    [The  denier  of  Charles  the  liaJd  cootained  32  grnins  of  nUver.J 

100»000  manaca  of  free  mea,  at  6  deaien,  woold  ItaTo  produced    600,000 

100,000  mamn  «f  alites,  ■!  S  denim   800,000 

TJm  aur-tax  of  cnm  dookr  wdi  nMnae,  demnded  •ftennrda.^   200,000 


Which  would  have  nmouutcd  to  the  sum  or4,oH3  livrcs  in  sitnr,  wdntiew  1,100,000 
Without  indnding  the  tax  upoo  isiwran,  merchasta,  privet^  aod  ooblea. 
(15)  Bortia.  SUB.  86«,  p.  M. 
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Fnaoe,  and  quite  Mcentlj  of  that  of  St  Benk.'*  But  if  Ghailes  ooeupied  him- 
Belf  really  with  the  eternal  salvation  of  Lothaire,  he  ihoitf^ht  atill  more  of  the 
means  of  receiving  his  heritage,  wliich  however,  acconHnir  to  the  convention  wliich 
he  had  concluded  at  Merson.  with  his  two  hrntlii  rs,  ouLjht  to  liave  passed  without 
division  to  the  emperor  Louissll.,  brotlier  oi  the  deceased.  Louis  II.,  who  until  then 
had  had  scarcely  any  commnnkaUon  with  France,  was  perhaps,  ainon*'  the  Carlo- 
vinffian  kings,  tlie  one  who  had  manifcste*  !  the  most  talent  and  virtue.  But  attacked 
in  Southern  Italy  by  the  Saracens,  embarrassed  in  the  intriirnes  of  the  (Jreeks  and 
of  the  Lombards  of  Benevento,  he  assembled  all  the  forces  he  liad  to  save  Home 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Mussulmen,  or  of  the  (ireek  schismatics,  and  he  had  never 
approached  Lorraine  which  was  the  share  of  his  brother.  This  country,  situated 
between  the  states  of  his  two  uncles,  Charles  and  Louis  the  Germanic,  seemed 
much  more  exposed  to  their  aji^ression,  although  neither  liad  any  ri^iht  thereto. 
Louis  the  Germanic  was  then  detained  at  the  Eastern  extremity  oi'  his  monarchy, 
bj  a  war  against  the  Venedi.  Charles  the  Bald  was  not  moved  by  any  intoiesty 
and  he  repaired  to  his  palace  of  Attigny»  npon  the  frontier  of  the  Idngdom  he 
covet  ted. 

Several  jiivlates  and  grandees  of  Lorraine  came  to  meet  Charles  as  far  as  this 
palace.  At  u  public  audience,  they  sunununcd  hiai,  in  the  name  of  all  their 
countiTmeny  to  respect  the  rights  of  an  independent  kingdom,  and  abstun  from 
passing  its  frontien>  until  the  reciprocal  pretentions  had  been  decided,  not  \\  ith 
the  emperor  Louis  IT.,  whom  tlie  Lorrainos  sei'med  to  have  forgotten,  but  with 
Louis  the  Germanic.  At  the  same  time  several  ot  the  same  lords,  pitjferring  the 
advantage  of  the  moment,  and  the  frvors  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  court, 
to  the  mission  with  which  they  were  chaifred,  secretly  inviting  Charles  the  Bald 
to  repair  inunediatcly  to  Motz,  to  take  possession  of  the  kinffdom,  representing  to 
him  that  when  once  ackno\\  lodged,  Louis  could  not  attack  him  without  disadvan- 
tage. In  fact,  Charles  entered  immediately  into  Lorraine.  The  bishops  of  Ver- 
dun and  of  Toul  expected  him  at  Verdun ;  those  of  Metz,  Tongres,  and  several 
others,  at  Metz,  all  recommended  themselves  to  him  as  thor  new  sovereign  ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  Se])teraber  thej  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  Lorraine^  in  tiie 
basilica  of  St.  Ste|>hen.'^ 

The  discourses  which  were  pronoimced  by  tlie  bishops  in  this  ceremony  have 
been  preserved ;  they  are  remarkable  from  the  skilful  mixture  which  the  preJatee 
made  in  their  sacred  language,  of  the  rights  of  Charles,  as  le<fitimate  heir  to  the 
crown,  of  those  which  wore  conferred  n]>on  him,  by  the  election  of  the  people, 
and  of  those  w  hich  were  granted  to  him  by  the  bishops,  by  the  consecration,  and  the 
coronation.  None  of  ^e  monarehlal,  i*epublican,  or  theocratical  doctrines  were 
rejected,  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain  ;  however  the  clergy,  who  weie  to 
be  afterwards  charged  to  explain  tlie  fonnul  of  whicli  they  made  use,  could 
always  invoke  them,  however  bold  might  be  tiieir  future  pretensions.'* 

The  two  rivals  of  Charles  w  ere  not  however  disposed  to  consent  to  his  usurpation. 
Louis  the  Gearmanic  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  Y«iedi»  and  he  made  Ibreed 
marches  towards  the  West,  when  he  was  detained  at  Ratisbon  by  a  severe  illness, 
firom  which  his  brother  for  a  long  time  thought  he  would  not  recover.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  emperor  Louis  II,  who  was  then  at  Bari  occupied  in  defending 
Chrislmdom  agunst  the  attadcs  of  the  Mussulmen,  had  recourse  to  pope 
Adrian  II,  in  order  that  the  pontiff,  whom  he  then  protected,  should  protect  him 
in  his  turn.  Adrian  sent  two  legates  to  Charles  the  Bald,  with  letters  addressed 
to  the  bisho{)s  and  barons  of  France,  in  which  he  Eliminated  excommunication 


(ir>;  B«rlini,  ana.  869,  p.  lO-li.  (17)  Ibid.  anu.  bm,  p.  104. 

(18)  Oipitiil.  CwoH  QM,  ttt.  41»  s.     p.  S17.  fit. 
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a^nst  whoever  dundd  invade,  trouble  or  attempt  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 

heritage  of  an  emperor  who,  instead  of  fighting  hke  otlier  christians  and  servants 
of  the  church,  was  even  then  cn£ra<]red,  for  the  safety  of  the  holy  see,  in  repulsing 
the  Saracens,  the  true  sons  of  Behal.  Let  luin  who  dare  do  it»"  says  the  pope:, "  be 
loaded  ^th  the  bond*  of  anathema ;  let  him  be  deprived  of  the  name  of  christian, 
and  Ixiiiislied  with  the  devil  I"  But  in  a  xdi^on  which  makes  a  duty  of  the  sub- 
mission of  reason,  we  can  never  forsee  when  that  reason  will  be  really  stiVuiiitted, 
or  when  on  tlie  contraiy  cuj^ditv,  ambition,  personal  interest,  opposing  authority 
to  authority,  anathema  to  anatiuiua,  shall  revolt  gainst  the  received  orders. 
Htnenuur,  archbishop  of  Beims,  opposed  his  inflnenoe  to  that  of  the  pope.  Charles 
le-aasored  by  thb  contfoversy,  sent  away  the  legates  of  the  holy  see  and  the  mes^ 
seiigers  of  the  emperor,  and  advanced  into  Alsace,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.*' 

Louis  the  Germanic  distributed  all  the  gold  and  silver  collected  in  the  treasuries 
4^  his  kingdom  to  the  convents  and  sanctuaries ;  it  is  thus,  cardinal  Baronius 
asserts,  that  he  recovered  liis  health.**  He  threatened  then  to  make,  bv  force  of 
arms,  the  division  in  the  hereditament  of  liis  nephew,  which  the  cupidity  of  his 
brother  refused  hirn  :  the  negociation  was  long,  the  threats  reciprocal,  and  it  was 
thought  for  some  time  that  a  second  civil  war  was  going  to  break  out  Uitween  the 
two  brothers ;  bat  the  Flranks  showed  little  zeal  for  the  quarrels  of  their  kincs, 
and  little  de^re  to  shed  their  blood  in  battles  ;  coiiiiiussioners  were  named  by  tlie 
two  sovereigns  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Lutliaire  ;  then  T^ouis  and  Charles  met 
upon  the  Meuse,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  palaces  of  lleristal  and  Mei-seii, 
on  the  6ih  of  August,  870.  The  division,  which  the  commissiunerii  had  bound 
.  themselves  hy  oath  to  mtlk»  equal,  was  published  in  the  ftrm  of  a  capitnlaiY,  and 
the  two  kings,  immediately  after  having  accepted  i^  hastened  to  separate.  Ubarles 
acquired  on  this  occasion  Dauphiny,  Lyonais,  the  tn  eatest  part  of  T^iiivrundy,  of 
the  countries  of  Liege  and  of  Brabant,  whilst  the  Uermanic  proviuceji  of  France^ 
in  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  and  on  the  Rliine,  devolved  to  Louis.^* 

If  this  arrangement  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  Louis  II.,  it 
was  more  suitable  to  the  people  than  the  one  the  pope  claimed.  According  to  the 
rin:ht  of  tivaties  and  that  of  lieirsliip,  a  neck  of  the  country,  long  and  narrow, 
extending  betw^n  France  and  Gennany  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hhlnc,  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sovereign  of  Italy;  it  was  divided,  on  the  contraiy,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ]^p1e  speaking  fWich  were  nnited  to  the  French,  the 
(lermnn  peop].'  to  the  Germans.  Tliis  convenience  would  not  have  sufficed,  it  is 
triu',  t  o  (letermine  Louis  II.  to  renoiHicc  his  rigiita ;  but  that  monarc  h  conM  not 
withdraw  from  southern  Ital^^,  where  he  was  waging  war  against  the  Soi-acen 
arinoe  who  had  taken  possession  of  Capitanata.  He  besieged  nim  in  Ban,  and  at 
fast  made  him  prisoner  in  871.  This  victory  even,  of  the  emperor  of  the  West 
over  tlie  sultan  of  Ban,  of  the  sovcrcif^n  of  Italy  over  that  of  a  sinirle  town,  after 
a  long  war,  in  which  the  funuer  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lombards  of 
Benevento,  and  of  the  Greeks,  gives  the  measure  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
•Bliflil  the  Maoedonian,  who  then  i-eigned  with  suffident  glory  at  Con8tantinoi)Ie, 
ifeaMmded  of  his  colleague  of  the  West,  to  renounce  a  title  and  pretensions  which  ill 
l>ecame  a  Frank.  Louis  answered,  to  justify  the  riirlits  of  the  Koraan  empire 
._^which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  graud^ther,  (  liarlemague.  The  letter 
id^the  Fra^lddi  monarch  is  that  of  an  instructed  and  judictous  critic;  he  vests 
jpip  T^jj^t  ffi  hn  called  wgimitor  in  Latin,  basUeua  in  Greek,  upon  grammar, 

(19)  Bertin  ann.  8C9,  p.  107.    ^'aldetl^  p.  174.    MeteiU.  p.  IW.   Xpist.  Htft.  Papte  II.,  ad  procerw 
^r''^.  Curnli  c^lw,  t.  s,  p.  UIB.   Ejiud.  ad  Corol.  OiIt.  BttEpiMwpi.  SA  Lttdov.  OvmaB.  ttf^  ap.  20  «d 

\p.  yi^Bsi^.    Barn.  A  nn  vl.  ann.  869,  t.  l^,  f  416. 
-^i  (20)  Baron.  Ann.  Ecrlo.  1. 10,  p.  450. 

Oil)  CbptnL  CvoL  Caiti,  tit.  4S  at  48,  p.  221.  fiattin.  ami.  870^  p.  109. 
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upon  the  oommon  custom,  and  npon  historv which  insfcified  his  rights ;  in  fact, 
he  says  tliat  he  has  read  mucli,  tliat  he  reads  still  much  to  clear  up  tliat  question." 
But  about  the  period  when  he  was  discussTiiiX  it  n«;  :i  cnrintis  pyint  of  erudition,  an 
unexnccted  event  showed  what  had  become,  in  his  liands,  of  tlie  empire  of 
Chanema^e.  Adelgise,  duke  of  Benevento^  whom  he  had  assisted  aminst  the 
Saracens,  hnt  whom  tlie  empress  Anrrilberga  had  driven  to  extremes  bv  her  pride 
and  nv:iriro,  mnde  him  prisoner  in  his  ]m]ncc.  nnd  kept  him  there  forty  days ;  and 
when  he  atu  rwards  released  him  in  tlir  niuiit'i  of  Si<ptcmber,  it  was  after  having 
rcmiired  fi*om  him  solemn  oaths  that  he  would  not  take  vengeance  ibr  the  uifront 
he  had  received." 

When  the  news  of  the  capti\-ity  of  tho  emperor,  l/ouis,  waslHNnight  to  France, 
Charles  the  Raid,  tu  whom  it  was  first  announced  that  he  was  dead,  flattered 
himself  with  the  horn*  of  reaping  a  new  heritage ;  he  hastened  to  liesanyon,  whilst 
he  sent  deputies  to  Italy  charged  to  prepare  the  way  for  him :  his  hrotber,  Louis 
the  Gennanic,  took  on  the  side  of  Germany  similar  measures,  hoth  retired  with 
some  confusion  when  tliey  learned  afterwards  that  their  nephew  was  well  and  at 
liberty.  The  eTnprc<?s  AnLniberrra  demanded  tho  fdlldwinfj  year  an  interview  with 
both,  to  settle  witii  her  two  uncles  the  rights  of  her  hushand.  Louis  the  Germanic, 
having  had  a  conference  with  her  at  Trente,  consented  to  restore  her  a  p«t  of  the 
heritage  of  Lotliaire,  which  Charles  the  Ihdd  had  >  I  d  to  lilm.  The  latter  com- 
plained loudly  at  tliis  restitution,  as  if  one  brotliei-,  in  showing  himself  just,  had 
violated  tho  treaty  (juite  recently  concluded  witli  him  ;  lie  refuse<l  to  go  to  St. 
Maurice,  which  An^ilberga  had  assigned  as  a  place  of  meeting,  and  he^ould  not 
jkid  to  any  restitntion.  The  wars  which  the  emperor,  Lonis  IL  had  to  sustain  in 
the  south  of  It:ily,  during  the  three  yean  which  he  yet  lived,  never  pennitted 
him  to  terminate  this  quarrel  hy  arms.^* 

During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  liald,  France  apj>ears  to  have 
been  less  cruelly  tormented  by  the  invasions  of  the  Komians.  Then:  chiefi  had 
already  lived  so  long  in  a  rich  and  partly  cisiHzed  country,  they  had  l)egun  to  he 
themselves  softened  by  the  enjoyment  of  luxury.  An  absolute  independence  of 
the  government  of  their  country  had  left  them  exnosed  to  tlie  scdnetions  of  foreign 
intngues,  and  of  their  own  passions.  Far  from  ijeing  always  ivady  to  assist  each 
other,  they  had  sometimes  tvmed  their  arms  against  uieir  countrymen  on 
account  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  about  that  period  Charles  knew  how  to 
cxrite  nnd  profit  by  the  jralousy  of  tw'O  of  their  chiefs,  named  liorie  and  Kodol|)li." 
Several  of  those  who  had  loni:  lived  liy  plunder  upon  tlie  coasts  of  France,  also 
lent  an  ear  to  tlie  preaching  ot  the  niissionaiies,  or  were  converted  by  the  miracles 
which  they  witnessed.  Already  prone  by  their  northern  superstition  to  bdieve  in 
a  supernatural  onler,  they  listened  with  an  eager  faith  to  the  prodigies  which  a 
wliole  people  believed ;  and  when  evoti  tliey  saw  an  enemy  in  the  God  of  the 
christians,  they  never  suspected  his  priests  of  traud. 

Thosewho  had  so  longdevastated  tliewhole  course  of  thoIx>ire,  had  fortified  them- 
sdves  at  Angers ;  they  had  burned  the  convents  and  churches,  and  had  converted 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  into  a  desert.  Charles  the  Bald  went  and  besieged 
them,  in  concert  witli  Soloman,  king  or  sovereign  duke  of  iJrittany.  lie  cfimpellcd 
them  to  caj)itulate,  after  which,  those  only  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
had  permission  to  remain  at  Angers,  whilst  the  others  were  obliged  to  qmt 
France  in  tlic  month  of  February  following  hinding  themselves  by  onth  never,  to 
return.*'  This  was,  moreover,  the  last  military  exj)loit  of  Soloman.  This  soveivign, 
who  had  confirmed  tlie  independence  of  j3rittany,  already  established  by  his 

(•22)  Huron.  ludea.  nnn.  S7I.  t.  10,  p.  -186. 

{iS^)  Ikckemp.  iiist.  uriacip.  LoDizub.  c.  34.  Scr.  Ital.  Mar«t.  t.  2,  p.  245.    Berttu.  p.  114. 

(S4)  B«iiB.  878»  p.  lU.  (<5)  WA.  ^  (M)  lUd.  iiiB.  878.  p.  117. 
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two  predeoesson^  who  had  hem  acknowledged  under  the  title  of  king,  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  by  the  court  of  Bonie,  attd  who,  from  that  period,  had  labored  to 

render  the  church  of  Brittany  ns  iiulcjK  1 1  ! nt  as  tliat  of  Fiiuu-p,  ns  his  crown 
was  of  that  of  the  (.'arlovingiaii  kiiiL'^.*^  was  cxjx>!>ed  in  the  lollowiiii*;  year  to  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects.  He  sou^lit  a  ret'urje  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  squall  cou\ent  at 
Brest:  his  two  heutenants,  Wnr&ud  and Pascuethan,  who  had  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  rebels  to  take  him  from  that  asylum,  Iwuud  theiiiseh by 
oath,  that  no  Breton  should  lay  hands  upon  hiin  ;  hut  they  delivered  him  to  the 
Frank,  Fulcoald,  who  plucked  out  his  eyes  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  Solomon 
was  fonnd  dead  the  next  day.  The  lieutenants  of  Solomon  could  not  afterwards 
agree  respecting  the  division  of  the  autliority  :  their  rivaby  excited  a  civil  war  in 
Brittany,  which  weakened  this  new  kingdoiUy  and  soon  brou^t  it  to  a  level  with 
the  other  provinces  of  France.'^^ 

We  iiave  hitlierto  paid  little  attention  to  the  domestic  character  of  Charles  the 
Bsld.  This  prince,  without  talent,  without  elevation  of  mind,  without  character, 
disappears  durini;  his  own  reign,  or  we  only  see  what  the  nation  suffered  at  this 
perio(l,  not  wliat  it  did,  or  what  its  king  did.  In  a  histors*  in  wlu'ch  wc  have  had 
until  now  the  misfortune  of  findin"^  few  jx?rsonages  upon  whom  we  could  fix  our 
looks  with  satisfaction,  it  was,  at  least,  an  object  of  mterest  to  follow  those  who 
showed  any  vigor,  any  originality  in  crime;  evra  this  satisfiiction  is  refused  us  as 
regards  (Jharles  the  Bald,  who  gives  no  better  reason  to  hate  or  despise  him 
coniplotcly.  than  to  love  him. 

Tue  morals  of  Charles  may  be  considered  as  good,  or,  at  least,  as  conformable 
to  the  tracking  of  his  confessor.  The  inflnenco  of  the  ehnrcn  had  worked  a 
T&y  sramble  reiorm  in  the  nation  and  in  its  chiefs,  as  regards  libertinism,  and  it 
contrasts  witli  the  domination  which  the  other  shameful  passions  still  preserved, 
which  the  clergy  was  less  ijitcrei?ted  in  combatting,  diaries  had  married,  on  the 
14tli  of  December,  842,  liennentruda,  daughter  of  Eudes,  count  of  Orleans, 
with  whom  he  lived  twenty-seven  years  on  a  good  understanding,  and  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  She  died  the  6th  of  October,  809*  and 
after  a  fi  w  days  intcr\al  he  hastened  to  tnke  ns  a  coneuhinc  IJicliiMa,  a  dati^hter 
of  Bcuves,  count  ot  Ardennes,  sister  of  liicliard,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Boson 
I.,  afterwards  king  of  Provence.-'*  Some  months  were  allowed  to  cLipse,  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  her  without  scandal ;  he  (Ud  so  on  the  22nd  of  January 
following,  and  he  had  by  her  a  son  and  daughter,  who  tUd  not  live. 

The  sons  of  his  first  wife  did  not  show  less  disiMJsition  to  obedience  and  ingratitndo 
than  he  had  done  to  his  brothers,  and  tlie  other  princes  of  liis  race ;  and  in  his 
quarrels  with  them,  Charles  the  Bald  showed  all  the  weakness,  but  not  all  the 
indulgence,  of  r.ouis  the  Meek;  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  since  known  by  tlie 
namr  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  who  was  l>nm  on  the  1st  of  November,  S  I  (5, 
was,  it  is  supposed,  rro\snied  early  by  his  tatluf,  under  the  title  of  king  of  Neustria.** 
Shortly  after  he  manned,  against  his  parent's  consent,  Ans^arda,  daughter  of  count 
Hardiiin,  and  was  engaged  in  a  revolt,  in  which  he  fought  several  times  against 
count  Robert  the  Strong.  The  second  son,  named  Charles,  ^  1  <  w  as  made  king 
of  Aquitania  in  H55,  and  who  died  before  his  fiiflier  in  8('(\  had  also  time  in  his 
short  life,  to  show  himself  rebellions  against  the  rovai  and  paternal  authority  ;  to 
marry  the  widow  of  count  Humbert,  against  his  father's  orders,  and  to  jom  his 
brother,  Louis,  to  wage  war  ag:iinst  him.   The  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  aner  the 


(C)  Sco  the  correspondence  of  the  popes  Ki  fuMas  I.  and  Adrian  II.  with  Solomon,  kinp  of  the  Bretons.  In 
addrcssins:  the  kiiitc  of  France,  the  popes  a»Jlt*4  them  then  DUedio  restra,  whilst  they  called  the  king  of  the 
&x;tons  Gl'i-ia  vrs'r^i.    u'oncil.  gen.  t.  8,  p.  501).    Scr.  i'r.  t.  7,  ])   Hn",  it  ";'.*»'.. * 

(27)  Berlin,  ana.  b74,  p.  118.   Chron.  liuniwtenMs.  p.  220.   Melcoa.  p.  200. 

(28)  Bertm.  hul  869,  p.  107.  <S9)  That.  St.  Bipoh.  Bjmc.  BiIooeBft.  p.  867. 
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death  of  Charles,  was  transmitted  to  this  flame  Lonu^  bis  eldest  broflber.  Th« 

third  son  was  calltnl  I^otliain',  he  was  Innic;  and  as  one  of  the  most  connnodious 
ways  of  kings  and  tatliers  to  exj>iatc  tlieir  own  sins,  was  to  shut  n]»  tiiuir  sons  in 
a  convent  to  do  ncnauce,  Charles  devoted  Lotliaire  to  a  munasLie  lile;  iii  861  he 
shut  him  up  in  tne  convent  of  Moutier-St^eati ;  he  afterwards  elevated  him  to  the 
dignity  of  abbot  of  that  conventi  and  that  of  St.  Geniitun  of  Anx^rrc  ;  Init  I^othiure 
dii'<l  thci*e  in  8GG,  the  fiftli  year  of  Ins  scrlnf^ion.  Tiiere  remaiiKnl  a  fourth  son, 
iiaiiied  Carloman,  whom  Cliarles,  for  tiie  same  reason  and  for  tiic  salvation  of 
bis  soul,  had  devoted  to  God  from  the  year  854,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Modard, 
and  thougli  Carloman  was  also  shortly  artcr  named  abbot  of  that  oommunity,  he 
showed  very  little  taste  for  tlie  monastic  life.  Perhaps  it  was  to  indulge  the 
worldly  disposition  of  Carloman,  that  Charles  gave  to  that  abbot,  in  8<>H,  a  troop 
of  military,  to  fight  the  Normans,  in  concert  with  Solomau,  king  of  Brittany.^ 
iUtihough  die  canons  of  the  chureh  did  not  permit  monies  to  bear  arms,  the  latter 
scarcely  scrupled  to  disobey,  and  this  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  reli^on  could 
never  overcome  personal  interest  or  popular  hal)iTs.  Carloman  was  nnsuccessful 
against  tlie  Nomians.  But  it  seems  that  in  this  campai^  lie  acxjuired  a  taste  for 
a  more  licentiuus  lile,  and  that  lie  sought  from  that  period  to  re-enter  the  world. 
He  was  dready  abbot  of  several  convents,  when  in  870,  he  was  accused  of  having 
consjHied  against  his  father,  arrested,  despoiled  his  benefices,  and  detained  a 
prisoner  at*SonIis.^'  Charles  liavin;r  set  him  free  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
Carloman  tied  into  ik'lgium,  where  lie  assembled  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  brigands, 
witli  whom  he  cnielly  devastated  that  province. 

The  king  not  knowing  how  to  punish  his  son  or  repress  his  irregularities,  had 
recourse  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Tlie  hisliojts  of  the  province  of  Senlis  had 
ordained  him  a  priest ;  it  was  of  them  the  monarch  demanued  justice.  In  fact,  all 
the  com]>anioiUi  and  accomplices  of  Cai*loman  were  struck  with  excommunication, 
and  sentenced,  if  the?  were  taken,  to  lose  their  heads.  In  expectation  of  being 
able  to  arrest  them,  Charles  hastened  to  confiscate  their  prof)erty."  At  this  time, 
Carloman,  quitting  Belgium  for  Lorraine,  had  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Toul; 
then  he  crossed  the  Jura,  to  plunder  BuriiuiKly  also.  Finally,  wlietlier  lie  could 
no  longer  resist  the  troops  ordered  to  pursue  him,  or  that  he  trusteil  to  the  pro- 
mises of  pardon  which  his  father  made  him,  he  rtfnmed  to  him  in  871,  and  was 
again  put  into  prison  at  Senlis.  A  fl^od  assouUed  in  that  town  in  878,  degraded 
liim  from  the  priesthood.  Carloman  and  his  associates  appeared  to  rejoice  at  the 
sentence  wliich,  by  restoring  him  to  the  secular  state,  ojHJiied  to  him  the  road  to 
the  throne,  for  his  two  brotncrs  had  died  in  the  inten^al,  and  Louis  the  Stammerer 
alone  remained  between  the  crown  and  himself.  Consequently,  all  those  who  had 
seconded  him  in  his  preceding  irregularities,  made  friends  with  him,  and  appeared 
to  form  new  intriixues.  But  the  same  bishops  who  luid  degraded  him,  offended  at 
bis  taking  their  chastisement  tor  a  benefaction,  placed  iiiin  a  second  time  in  judg- 
ment, tulty  determined  to  make  him  feel  more  sensibly  their  power.  **lliey  aom- 
moned  him  again  among  them,*'  says  Hincmar,  the  soul  of  all  their  connsds,  mi 
declaring  that  accordinfx  to  the  (Ii\  ine  laws  he  wa-^  ^v),rtliy  of  death,  they  pnmonnced 
however  upon  him  a  milder  sentence,  to  i^ive  hiui  time  and  place  to  repent;  and 
by  universal  acclamation  they  senteuced  him  to  lose  his  ejes."** 

Before  snirendering  as  a  prisoner,  and  during  his  Oi^jot  into  Belgium,  this  on- 
fortunate  prince,  forced,  perhaps,  to  hostilities  against  his  father,  by  intrigoes  of  tho 
court  whicli  are  imperfectly  known  to  us,  had,  hy  an  aj>peal,  carried  his  cause  to  the 
tribunal  of  pope  Adrian  II.,  and  the  latter  had  immediately  embraced  the  proteo- 

(30)  Ikrtini,  nnn.  SOn,  p.  102.  r.U)  R.itln.   H70,  p.  100. 

(32)  Bcrtin.  aou.  871,  p.  ii^-    Hiucinar.  Arch.  Keiucua.  EpiisL  L  2,  p.  353.    Scr.  Fr.  p.  53G. 

(M>  BwtiB.  iim.  878.  p.  116. 
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tion  of  the  fugitive  with  a  tone  of  hauf^htiness  and  vehemence  that  the  court  of 
Rome  had  not  yet  taken  towards  any  king.    He  wrote  to  Charles  on  tlie  loth  of 
July,  871 :    Adrian,  bishop,  the  ser\  nnt  of  servants  of  Qod^  to  Charles,  king. 
At  the  very  time  that  thou  tliinkest  to  have  appropriated  the  proi)erty  of  others 
wliich  thou  hast  usui*pcf1,  they  rank  also  among  the  number  to  thy  excesses,  tliat 
surpassing  tlie  cruelty  of  brutes  themselves,  thou  fearest  not  to  serve  against  thine 
own  bowels,  against  tiiy  son  Oarloman:  thou  inntatest,  therefbre,  the  ostrich,  as  we 
learn  from  the  holy  book  of  Job ;  thou  hardenest^  like  it,  tliy  heart  against  thy 
son,  as  if  lie  wore  not  thine.    TIiou  hiist  not  only  ih-jjriwd  him  of  paternal  favors 
and  of  it.s  bcnt'tits,  })ut  thou  ha.-^t  drivi-n  liin^  from  the  limits  of  tliv  kinirclom.  and 
thou  hast  souglit,  what  is  more  impious  still,  to  make  him  submit  to  excomumni- 
cation.  Bat  Carloman  baa  had  recoufse  to  the  apostolic  see,  by  his  deputies ;  he 
has  appealed  to  us,  by  the  letters  which  he  has  addressed  to  lis ;  consequently,  by 
virtue  of  the  npostoUc  authority,  we  init  a  stop  to  thy  enterprises  ;  we  exhort  th(>e 
then,  for  thine  own  salvation,  not  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  thy  son  against  the 
apostle  himself.    Restore  to  him  rather  thy  favor,  as  it  becometh  a  fatlier ;  receive 
faun  with  paternal  affection,  as  thine  own  son,  nut  him  in  possession  of  the  benefices 
and  honors  ^\liich  he  enjoyerl,  at  least  until  tlie  messengers  from  our  apostolic  sec 
have  repaired  vinto  thee,  and  have  ordainetl  and  dispose(l,  save  the  honor  of  both  of 
you,  what  shall  appear  most  salutary  regarding  him.    Beware  of  Jidding  sin  to  sin  ; 
correct  thy  preceding  usurnations  and  thy  avarice ;  endeavor,  with  all  thy  might, 
to  obtain  the  apostolic  paraion, by  showing  that  thou  Inij)ix)vest  imder  correction; 
combat  in  fine  until  the  end,  not  to  die  wholly.    Then  tl'.e  torm  of  thy  misdoings 
sliall  be  also  that  of  my  reproaches;  and  by  tlie  aid  of  God,  thou  shalt  attain  at 
the  same  time  the  end  of  thy  misdeeds,  and  that  of  tliy  suffering."  ^ 

The  unheard  of  andacity  of  this  language,  addressed  by  a  priest  and  by  a  subject 
to  a  powerful  monarch,  grandson  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  benefactor  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  shocked  even  the  pusilanimous  Charles,  as  well  a<?  the  ambitions  clergy 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Other  letters  irom  Adrian  had  been  addressed  to 
toe  counts  cf  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Lorraine^  to  iDterdict  them  from 
taking  up  arms  against  Carluman ;  to  the  bishops  of  those  same  kingdoms,  to  inter> 
diet  them  from  excommunicating  him.  In  all,  tlie  pope  expressed  himself  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  king  with  the  same  haughtiness  ana  contempt.  The  arohbisliop 
of  Reims,  Hincmar,  who  was  not  inferior  to  Adrian,  either  in  canonical  science,  or 
in  am^^ce,  undertook  to  answer  them." 

"  You  force  us,"  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald,  "  you  force  us  by 
indecent  letters  unbeconn'ng  the  royal  power,  unsuitable  to  the  part  of  apostolic 
modesty,  full  of  affront  and  opprobriousness,  to  answer  you  in  a  less  pacific  strain 
than  we  sliould  wish.  It  is  time  you  should  consider  that  although  wo  are  subject 
to  human  passions,  we  are  however,  man  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  that  with 
the  grace  of  God  we  hold  with  the  heritanre  of  our  father  and  p'andfather  the  sen- 
timent of  the  royal  name  and  of  our  dignitv;  that,  what  is  more  still,  we  arc 
christian,  attached  to  the  orthodox  and  cathoUc  faitli,  instructed  from  our  infancy 
in  the  holy  letteis  and  in  the  ecdesiastical  as  well  as  secular  laws ;  that  we  have 
not  been  accused  legally  and  r^ulaily  of  any  public  crimes  in  the  court  of  bishopa, 

and  still  less  convicted  and  yet  you  have,  in  your  last  latters,  called  US 

perjured,  tvTannieal,  perfidious,  and  a  sjwiier  of  the  ecclesiastical  property."'* 

There  is  something  sufHciently  noble  in  a  king  who  defends  himself  from  acctisa- 
tkms  and  lepraachesy  not  shielding  himaelf  with  his  royal  dignity,  but  invoking 
lutf  rights  as  a  man,  as  a  christaani  as  an  accnsed  who  must  be  presumed  innocent 

<34)  Lftbbei  CobcO.  gen.  t.  8,  p.  029.    Srr.  Fr.  t.  7,  p.  452. 

(8!5)  T-ibbci  Cmicil.  gen.  t,  8,  p.  020  931.    Scr.  Fr.  p.  458. 
(36)  Hincmar.  operum.  £pi«t.  t.  2,  p.  701.    Scr.  Fr.  p.  542. 
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until  ho  be  judged.  Perhaps  also  this  manner  of  repeUiug  the  attacks  of  an 
authority  which  shields  itself  with  the  popular  opinion,  is  the  most  pradent.  The 
French  iniist  have  been  little  moved  at  the  pretention  of  a  king  of  France  who 

could  not  !>e  excojnmiinicnttMl  on  account  of  the  dij;nity  of  liis  crown;  but  tlicy 
oufjlit  to  have  set'ii  in  hiui  the  protector  of  tlieir  riplits,  when  hf  nskcd  to  be  rpsj>ec- 
ted  as  a  man,  spared  as  a  chrii>tian,  accused  oulj  in  Ibrni;  and  lieard  beture  being 
judged.  Adrian,  astonished  at  the  resistance  of  the  monarchy  of  the  support  he 
found  in  his  cler^rv,  and  probably  also  in  the  people^  all  at  once  took  with  him  a 
more  affectionate  lan^un^n'.  Tr<'  roproaclied  hnn  with  mildness  at  not  h.'^^  inpr  yet 
a  perfect  charity,  inasmuch  as  he  resistetl  the  pontitical  authority  wluch  only  ad- 
dressed him  tor  his  gooil.^^  At  tlie  same  time  he  abandoned  the  protection  of  Cai*- 
loman,  of  whom  he  does  not  speak  in  the  two  fo]lowin|v  letters,  to  occupy  himself 
only  with  another  discussion  between  hinist^lf  and  the  V^mg,  upon  the  dej>osition  of 
Ilincmar  the  you)ii4<^r,  bislmp  of  Laon  ;  he  even  adfle«l,  under  tho  seal  of  soeresy^ 
as  aj[)ledge  of  reconciliation,  that  if  Charles  should  happen  to  survive  the  emperor 
Lonis  JIf  any  aHheae  would  vainly  offer  to  the  pope  bushels  of  gold,  never  would 
Adrian  acknowledge  any  other  Roman  emperor  than  Charles  the  Bald." 

Hnrmony  was  re-established  Ixtwecii  the  kinir  and  pope,  but  the  unfortunate 
Cnilouian  was  sacrificed.  The  counsellor  of  Charles,  iliiirinnr  of  liL-iins,  was 
the  most  bitter  enemy  of  his  son.  Ilincmar  of  Laon,  on  the  contraiy,  nephew  of 
the  archbishop^  and  persecuted  by  him,  was  the  associate  of  Carloman.  Theur  fall 
was  common.  The  oishop  had  refused  to  sign  the  censure  pronounced  against  the 
rince  ;  he  was  deposed  and  cast  into  prison.  Carloman,  on  his  shU\  af>er  liavinoj 
ad  his  eyes  plucked  out  by  order  of  the  bishops,  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  of 
Corbie.  His  partisans  afterwards  finmd  means  to  rescue  him  and  conduct  him  to 
Louis  the  Germanicy  who,  moved  by  pi^  for  him,  named  him  abbot  of  Estemach; 
liut  tlie  unfortunate  iott  of  Charles  ^d  not  long  survive  the  pumshmoit  he  had 
cx]»  rienced.^ 

Although  it  aj)peared  unnatural  to  promise  beforeliand  to  an  uncle,  the  herita^ 
of  his  ne^ew,  the  expectation  of  the  po\ye  Adrian  11,  was  fhlfilled,  but  not  it  is 
true  during;  his  life.  The  emperor,  Louis  U.,  died  in  the  territory  of  Brescia  OU 
the  12tli  of  AiiLfust  HI!),  h-aMnp^  only  a  daii^diter  named  l-'i-nu'iiirarda,  \\]\o  accor- 
ding to  the  custom  of  the  Franks  could  not  pretend  to  tho  sueeessiou.  Thus  expired 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Carlo%ingian  frmily:  Lothaire  IL  and  Charles  of  Provenc^ 
Louis'  brothers,  had  left  no  chi](»en.  The  whole  inheritance  of  the  first,  Lothair^ 
who,  after  him  had  formed  three  kingdoms,  was  to  return  to  his  two  brothers, 
liouis  the  Gennnnie  Imd  the  rights  of  primogeniture  ;  but  Chnrle*?  the  Bald  was 
supported  by  pope  John  VIII,  who  in  872,  had  succeeded  Adrian  XI,  and  wlio 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  king  of  France.  The  customs  of  the  nations  of  Italy, 
would  perhaps  have  led  them  to  desire  union  with  the  French  rather  than  the  Ger- 
man':, but  they  were  scarcely  consulted.  Not  but  tliat  a  diet  of  duke?,  marqntsscs 
and  counts  of  Itnly  were  assembled  at  Pavia  in  the  beginning  of  Septcnd  oi-,  in 
presence  of  tlie  eujpivss  Angilberga,  Louis'  widow.  But  tliesc  lords,  alreatly  in 
possession  of  an  almost  absolnte  independence,  thought  much  more  of  cboosing  the 
sovereign  who  would  best  ])rotect  Italy,  than  opposing  both  nations,  to  weaken  still 
more  the  royal  power.  "  By  fatal  counsel,"  says  an  Italian  contemporary  hist««rian, 
*^  tliey  sent  to  oftcr  the  crown  to  each  at  once ;  so  that  Charles  the  Bald,  put  him- 
self in  motion  wi^out  the  knowledge  of  his  brother  Louis,  and  the  hMet  despatched 
one  of  his  sons,  since  known  by  tlu  name  of  Charles  the  Fat[leQxos},  witiiout 
the  cognizance  of  Charles  the  Bald."*" 

(37)  Ubbci  Concil.  gen.  t.  8,  p.  934.    Scr.  Tr.  Epist.  18  ct  19.  p.  465. 

(38)  ConcUwr.  t.  8,  p.  986.  Scr.  Fr.  p.  457.  Chwn.  Cvntnlfliiaeeiiin  ejiiti^hio  Karionao.  p.  M6. 
(SO)  Aoilnn  Pnsbyl.  breve  Chr.  in  Atttiq.  lul.  Marat,  t.  1.  p. 
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The  tliree  divisions  of  tlie  empire  of  Cliarlemafrnc  had  not  experienced  n  similar 
fete.  France,  under  Charles  tiie  Bald,  had  iallen  into  the  jiower  of  the  bisiiops  ; 
the  nobtlil^  was  laoguishuig,  the  artnv  withoat  vigor,  and  the  rural  population 
almost  anDibilated.  Italy,  under  Lotliairo  and  Louts,  had  not  gi-anted  so  nmch 
influence  or  such  extoTisivc  domniriK  to  the  prelates.  But  jiowerful  thilces  had  been 
estabhshed  in  vast  and  rich  fri)\eriiiiiunts,  which  they  had  rendered  ahno.st  heredi- 
tary in  their  famihes ;  and  although  the  country  did  not  prosper  under  their  achni- 
niatration,  they  maintained  under  them  a  free  and  nulitar\'  population  in  the  castles 
and  some  opulence  in  the  towns,  Germany,  inline,  under  Louis  the  (icroianic^ 
hatl  prescnc  I  snore  nulitury  spirit  than  the  two  other  divisions,  a  popnlriti;)n  pro- 
portionally more  numerous,  and  mora  freemen  in  comparison  with  the  siiaves ;  so 
that  France  was  then  a  theocracy,  Italy  a  confederation  of  princes,  and  Germany 
a  government  almost  repuhlicnn.  The  Italian  dukes  were  not  desirous  of  snhiniU 
ing  either  to  iIh-  prelates  (»f  France,  or  to  the  soldiers  of  Germany  ;  hut  in  brings 
ing  each  of  them  into  c(»lli>ion  they  ho]>ed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Inith. 

Charles  the  Bald  had  not  awaited  the  invitation  of  the  diet  of  l*a\ia,  to  set  off 
in  quest  of  a  new  cro^vn.  Ho  had  learned,  at  his  palace  of  Douzj,  near  Ardennes, 
the  deatli  of  his  nephew  Louis  II.  lie  went  therefrom  on  the  1st  of  Septend)er, 
taking  his  w.>v  tlironi^h  Jjan^res,  St.  Maurice  In  Valais,  and  St.  Bernnrd,  and 
inviting  all  his  leudatories.  to  tbllow  him,  or  join  him  on  the  road :  the  love  ot  noveltv, 
an  exj)edition  into  an  opulent  country,  the  certainty  of  always  ]>rocuring  hospitality 
by  force,  the  chance  of  obtahiing  from  a  new  sovereign i  favors  an<l  benefices,  brought 
under  the  banners  of  Charles  more  adventurers  than  he  could  find  to  defend  the 
country'  atx-unst  the  Noi'mans.  Charles  the  Fat  and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of 
Louis  the  Germanic,  were  sent  succebsively  by  tlieir  lather  into  Italy,  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  Charles  the  Bald,  where,  not  gathering  so  great  a  force,  and  not 
agreeing  among  themselves,  or  as  the  annaliBt  of  Fulda  asserts,  being  brib<:d  by  the 
{  resents  of  Charles,  and  deceived  by  false  oatlis,  they  retired  tmder  ^e  supposition 
that  the  kin£»  was  n'tirini;  also.^" 

Charles  the  Bald,  on  the  contrary,  after  having,  without  chewing  liis  sword, 
dispenod  the  German  anny,  adraneed  from  Lombardy  to  Borne,  which  he  entered 
on  the  17th  of  December.  Pope  John  YIII.,  who  had  sent  a  deputation  of  ibxa 
bislrops  to  meet  him,  eagerly  gave  him  the  imperial  crown  on  th(»  following 
Christmas  dav.  "  have  elected  him,"  he  ufterwards  writes  to  the  Syaod 
assembled  at  l^avia,  "  we  have  approved  of  him,  with  the  consent  of  our  brother 
bishops,  and  other  ministers  of  tlie  holy  Roman  church,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
Koman  people.""  Thus  did  the  Pope  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of  disposing 
of  tlie  imperial  crown,  and  substitute  himself  for  all  that  nation  decorated  with  the 
togttj  of  which  lie  called  himself  the  reprejjeutative,  and  in  whose  name  ho  invoked 
the  antient  customs,  to  give  to  the  earth  a  new  master.  The  greatest  Frankish 
princes  had  never  btsen  praised,  had  never  \>ccn  presented  as  a  niodcl  for  all  men, 
as  was  bv  the  pope  the  weak  Chailes  the  P);ild.  fact,  lie  who  Irid  all  his  life 
trembled  in  oliedieuee  before  the  jnciates  of  his  own  kingilom,  must  have  appeared 
to  John  VIll.  the  best  of  sovereigns  as  soon  as  he  was  most  submissive  to  the 
Boman  church. 

Charles  the  Bald  only  remained  at  Rome  until  the  5th  of  January.  He  afler- 
w^ards  returned  to  Pavia,  where  he  assisted,  in  the  mnntli  of  Fr!>niaT^',  at  a  diet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  comiKJsed  of  eighteen  bij-hops  and  ten  counts,  under 
the  presidency  of  Anspei^,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Boson,  brother  of  Bichildiiy 
the  second  wife  of  the  new  emperor.   This  diet  assumed  an  authority  which  had 

(40)  BcrtiD.  niD.  876,  jk  118.  FhUcdi.  S75.  p.  ISO. 

(41)  AqmI.  Eoc!e».  Biroo.  snno.  976,  p.  514. 
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formerly  beluiigeii  to  the  nation  of  Lombards^  but  which  it  had  not  exercised  since 
the  conquest  of  Charlemagne,  instead  of  acknowledging  Charies  as  its  hereditary 
sovereign,  dclarcd  "  that  it  elected  him,  with  an  unanimous  \  oice,  as  protector, 
lord,  and  (Irfciulcr,  and  as  monarrli  of  the  kiiii^iloni  <if  Italy."  '-  In  return,  each 
of  the  gniiuk'os  of  tlu'  kinmlom  of  Italy  obtained  some  favor  from  the  new  sovereign. 
Boson  WHS,  aiuoiig  others,  decorated  ^^  ith  the  title  of  duke  of  Lombardy  :  however, 
these  great  fendatoriee  were  already  power&l  enough  to  render  the  royu  oonceadoiu 
nothing  more  than  an  ad^tional  title  to  a  power  which  thej  held  not  fiom  the 
CroAvn. 

The  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  \%  us  anxious  to  return  to  France,  for  he  learned 
that  in  his  absence^  his  brother,  Louis  the  Germanic,  indignant  at  the  deception  by 
\vlil(  h  his  two  sons  had  boon  sent  into  Italy,  had,  to  avenge  himself,  passed  the 
Rhine  with  his  tliird  son.  Louis  of  Saxony,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  [>alace 
of  Attigny,  after  liavinix  ravaged  several  provinces.  However,  the  Franks,  very 
eager  to  plunder  one  anotiier,  avoided  as  much  as  they  could  shedding  their  blood 
in  civil  wars.  Those  who  followed  Louis  the  Gennanic  fell  back  as  the^  learned 
that  those  of  Charles  advanced  :  and  the  king  of  Germany  had  entered  1^  rankfort, 
as  the  now  emperor,  king  of  France,  amved  at  St.  Denis  to  celehrntc  Easter. 
Charles,  who  a]>]»ears  to  havo  taken  a  liking  to  coronations,  afterwards  convoked, 
at  Poutyon,  between  Chalons  and  Lan^res,  a  general  diet,  at  which  assisted 
forty-nine  bishops,  and  five  abbotSy  fit>m  the  pruvincea  of  France,  Burgundy, 
A(|uitania,  Sentnnania,  Neustria,  and  Provence.  lie  presented  himself  to  them 
clad  in  the  Chlarayda,  and  the  Cm'cian  hain't  of  the  emperors  of  the  East ;  he 
discussed  with  them  points  of  do^ma,  and  of  ecclesiastical  disciphnc,  and  in  return 
he  was,  for  a  second  time,  proclamied  by  them  emperor  of  the  West.^' 

Whilst  (  harles  the  Bald  was  filled  with  vanity  by  the  acquisition  of  so  many  new 
ciV)\vns,  and  the  conquest  of  so  many  states,  the  people,  and  especially  tlio  pope 
who  had  crowned  iiim,  bei>;;\n  to  perceive  that  in  a  time  of  danger  it  was  not 
sidKcient  to  give  to  the  monarchy  a  pious  chief,  timid  and  obedient,  a  chief  who 
would  not  cavil  at  any  nsorpation,  who  repressed  no  abuse.  Ea«di  would  have 
wished  to  screen  himself  from  tlie  national  power  directed  by  the  monarch;  but 
every  one  would,  ho%vcrer,  have  wished  that  this  national  power  should  exist  to 
defend  him.  All  the  strength,  of  which  <  'harles  the  Bald  became  the  depository, 
was  annihilated.  The  Saracens,  whom  Louis  U.  lutd  fought  witli  so  much  pers^ 
Tenmce  in  the  duchy  of  IJenevento,  threatened  the  very  capital  <^  Christendom, 
since  the  king  of  the  French  had  Ixxrome  emperor.  "  The  pagans,"  wrote  .John 
VJIT.  to  Charles  the  Bald,  "  and  iniquitous  christians,  without  fenr  of  the 
divinity,  ovenvheim  us  with  so  many  evils,  that  within  the  memory  of  man  nothmg 
Gomparable  to  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  withm  the  walls  of  the  holy  city  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  have  retired ;  they  strugjgle  there  with  an  inexpressible  poverty, 
whilst  all  tliat  is  w  ithout  those  walls  is  devastated  and  reduced  to  solitude.  There 
is  only  one  more  misfortune  to  fear,  and  may  it  please  God  to  avert  it  I  it  is  the 
taking  and  ruin  of  Rome  itself."** 

At  the  same  time,  about  the  middle  of  September,  876,  the  Normans  entered 
the  Seine,  w  ith  about  one  hundred  vessels,  which,  according  to  Ilincmar,  they 
began  to  call  barks.  It  is  supposed  that  at  their  head  was  the  formidable  Rollo, 
in  whose  favor  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  afterwards  founded.  Tliey  made 
themselves  mastm  of  Bouen,  and  spread  their  devastations  along  both  banks  of 
the  nver,  without  the  new  emperor  assembling  even  a  fow  companies  of  soldiersy 

(42)  AeUGondl.  Tlcinens.  Mumt.  bci\  ItaL  t.  2,  ?     p.  U3. 
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or  finding  other  means  to  protect  himself  irom  their  brigandage^  thau  the  o^  of 
a  tribute.** 

Instead  of  thinking  of  ransting  his  real  enemies,  Charles  directed  all'  his  eSSattB 
against  the  son  or  btB  brother,  Louis  the  Germanic.     He  had  jnst  sent 

ambassadors  to  offer  him  enntlltinns  of  peace,  when  lu'  Ipnt  no  l  that  this  monarch 
had  died  at  Frankfort,  on  the  2?^tli  of  Ati<?nst,  87(>.  Louis  h;ul,  on  dying,  divided 
his  states  among  his  three  som :  to  Carloman,  lie  had  left  Bavaria ;  to  Louis, 
S'dxony  and  Tfinringia;  and  to  Ghailes  tiie  Fat,  Snabia.  Tbe  neaiost  to  the 
fix)nticrs  of  France  was  at  that  time  Louis,  who  with  an  arm^  of  Saxons  and 
Thuringinns,  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  new  sovereign 
sent  to  ask  his  uncle  tlie  friendship  and  protection  which  christians,  and  near 
vehiUons,  owe  each  other,  at  a  moment  when  a  common  loss  plunged  them  both  in 
mourning;  but  Charles  the  Bald  had  only  seen  in  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
npj>ortunity  of  ralsiiiir  liiiusflf  to  new  greatness;  ho  thought  himself  destined  to 
miito  all  the  heritage  of  Charlemngne  under  his  sceptre ;  he  sent  away  vvith 
haughtiness  tlie  ambassadors  of  his  nephew;  he  solicited  the  German  lords  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king,  and  oflfered  them,  as  a  reward,  to  augment  all  their 
joivile^s  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  authority/^ 

Louis  of  Saxony  liad  little  confidence  in  tlie  fi<l(  l!ty  of  his  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  a  now  mgn.  He  feared  that  the  grandees  would  not  resist  the  oilers 
which  had  so  recently  seduced  those  of  Itidy  ;  rather  than  have  recourse  to  arms 
he  invoked  the  fiuth  of  treaties,  jnstic^  and  the  judgment  of  Gh>d.  He  no  longer 
demanded  to  enter  into  the  di^asion  of  the  States  of  Italy,  but  only  to  preserve 
the  provinces  which  lu'^  f'ltlier  had  left  him  ;  nnd  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  rights 
he  sent  to  the  camp  oJ  his  brotlicr  tliirty  champions,  of  which  ten  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  trial  of  cold  water,  ten  to  the  trial  of  hot  water,  and  ten  to  the 
trial  of  hot  iron.  The  annalists  assert  that  none  of  them  experienced  in  these 
trials  the  least  damage.  However,  ('liailes  the  Bald  consented  to  an  armistice, 
and  Louis,  who  was  on  tlie  left  of  tlie  Kliine,  had  advanced  as  far  as  And<'rnaeli  : 
but  his  unde  expected  to  protit  by  his  security  to  surprise  him.  In  the  mitliiic  of 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  emperor  caused  the  flags  to  be  hoisted,  and 
advanced  by  difficult  and  not  very  practicable  roads  towaixU  the  army  of  the  king 
of  Saxony.  A  cold  rain  incessantly  f-ll  u|)on  his  soldiers  ;  they  advanced  painfully 
in  the  dfep  mud,  and  when  the^'  arrived  in  sight  of  Andernach,  the  men  and 
horses  were  equally  exiiausted  with  fatigue.  The  army,  whicii  he  intended  to  sur- 
prise, was  drawn  up  in  battle,  in  excellent  order ;  Gilibert,  bishop  of  Cologne,  had 
given  infonttatk>n  to  Louis  of  the  a\mroach.  of  his  uncle,  and  at  the  first  onset, 
tlic  French  were  overthrown  by  tli(>  German'?.  The  emperor,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  rcscrv'c,  was  ]nit  to  the  rout  by  the  meeting  of  liis  own  run-aways,  before 
reaching  the  enemy.  Tlie  army,  driven  back  upon  the  narrow  roads  by  which  it 
had  oome^  found  tltere  its  own  ixiggage  which  shut  its  retreat,  or  which  rendefed 
it  much  more  dangerous.  A  few  counts,  several  bishops  and  abbots,  and  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  were  killed  c»r  taken  npon  the  fi(dd  of  battle,  and  in  the 
neiglibouring  forest.  Ail  the  ecjuijiages,  all  the  magazines  of  the  merchants  were 
plundered  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  run-awajs,  whom  the  peasants  plundered, 
even  to  their  clothes,  were  compelled  to  make  bands  of  ^traw  to  co\  er  their 
nakedness.  Charles  the  Bald  had  left  his  wife,  the  empress  Kiehilda,  at  the  palace 
of  ITenRtal  :  she  liad  attained  the  last  period  of  her  pregnancy  :  however,  two 
days  alter  the  news  of  tiic  defeat  of  the  army,  she  also  took  Hight ;  but  during  tlie 
night  she  ma  surprised  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  at  day-break  she  was 
d^veied,  in  a  wooo,  of  a  child,  whom  a  servant  afterwards  took  with  her,  until 
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she  had  rejoined  her  husband  at  Antenai,  in  the  diocese  of  Reima.  The  danger 
was  not,  however,  proportioin  d  to  t!u  len-or  of  the  run-awav-s  :  Louis  of  Saxon j 
(lid  nr»t  pursue  thom  :  nftor  lia\in<]j  liad  atCoMcTit;'  n  confeivnco  witli  liis  brother, 
Charles  the  Fat,  he  returned  to  (icrniany,  wliiUt  tli.»  third  brother,  Carloman,  was 
sustaining  against  the  Veuedi  a  ditheiilt  war,  anil  tiiut  Charles  the  Dald  was  hold- 
ingat  Samouct,  near  Laon,  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  France/' 

jTortuhe  had  seemed  to  deliirht  in  rai.slnff  Charles  to  render  ninve  blood v  the 
liumiliations  to  which  it  exposed  htm,  nnd  to  lu  ap  crowns  upon  his  head,  to  gather 
all  tlio  laurels.  lie  exercised,  >vithout  oi)position,  over  tlie  whole  of  Ital^  and 
France,  that  power  which,  dnrin<r  all  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  had  been  divided 
between  the  kings  of  Arjuitania,  Xeustria,  Xforraine,  IVovenee,  and  Italy,  But  in 
uniting  all  their  titles,  he  had  not  l)ec(Mno  more  fornn'dable  to  Ins  enemies,  or  nmre 
respected  by  hissubjectv.  IVnvcr  (  npcdon  all  sides  from  bi-^  fpolile  hands.  Boson, 
brother  of  the  em])ress  Kichilda,  whom  he  had  left  in  Lombai-dy  with  the  title  of 
duke,  to  cause  his  authority  to  be  respected,  already  thought  only  of  his  own  gfeat- 
ness.  Ho  had  just  poisoned  his  wile,  to  marry  Ilermengarda,  daughter  of  tiie 
em])crnr  T^ouis  II.,  and  his  n»iptinl<  bn  !  bm  n  ci  lrl  i  at'  I  with  an  unecpmllcd  pomp.^" 
In  Itah",  also,  Berenger,  duke  of  Frionli.  m)U  of  (jiisela,  sister  of  Louis  II.,  had 
embraced,  a<niinst  Charles  the  Bald,  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
manic, all  tlie  other  dukes,  all  the  other  princes  of  that  country  had  rendered 
themselves  almost  absolutely  inde]iendent,  each  in  his  government.  In  France, 
anarchy  wns  Iicside?;  rcflnubled  In  tin*  ravages  of  the  Normans.  Charles  himself 
had  been  reduced  to  fix  the  tributes  wliicii  some  provinces  were  to  pay  to  theNor- 
niABS  of  the  Seine,  and  others  to  the  Normans  of  the  Loire,  to  stop  thdr  depro> 
dations,  whilst  those  of  the  Garonne  had  re<lucc<l  Aquitania  to  so  dreadful  a  stated 
that  the  i)ope  transferred  archbishop  Frothaire,  from  the  cluurh  of  Bordeaux  to 
that  of  Bourgea,  because  the  province  of  Bordwux  ufoe  eniire^  desolated  by  the 

At  this  pwiod,  when  the  ^pire  seemed  on  all  sides  fiUling  into  dissolution,  Charles 
the  Bald,  to  avoid  perhaps  the  si  -ht  of  tlie  disordei-s  nearest  to  him,  resolved  upon 
making  a  second  journey  to  Italy.  He  assembled  pre\  iMus1v  the  states  of  France 
at  Kiersey,  the  14th  of  June,  877,  and  he  published  a  cajiitulan',  which  f(»niis  an 
epoch  in  tlie  history  of  feudal  right,  as  contiiiuing  to  exhibit  the  aiuiihilation  of 
the  roval  power.  We  will  resume  it  in  the  next  chapter.  At  the  same  time  he 
named  Louis  the  Stammerer,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  had  survived  liim,  his 
lieutenant  in  France  during  his  absence,  then  bo  si  t  ofT  cro'^^iriii  Burgundy  with 
the  empress  Kichilda,  and  he  caused  to  be  taki  n  with  liiuj,  into  It-ily,  a  great 
quantity  of  furniture  and  precious  vases,  to  give  more  splendor  to  the  festivities 
whi(  h  he  was  desiious  should  celebrate  his  arrival.  AtVerceil  he  met  pope  John 
VIII.  who  had  gone  to  meet  him,  and  the  pope  and  emporor  made  together  thdr 
entry  into  Pavia.^" 

Thev  had  only  been  established  there  a  few  days,  and  the  po|)c,  to  wliom  Charles 
had  o%red  some  magnificent  presents,  had  scarcolv  had  time  to  consecrate  Richilda 
as  empress,  when  they  were  informed  that  Cai  Ionian  was  approaching  with  a  con- 
siderable nrmy,  to  dispute  Avitli  Charles,  tlic  lu  i  itage  of  Louis  II.  and  the  imperial 
crown.  'Jdie  three  «?oiis  of  Louis  the  Geriiiaiiic  bad  bad  the  jnvceding  year  a  cou- 
leixjuco  at  Saalfeld,  in  Kiietia,  where  they  i>ad  divided  tiie  herita<je  of  their  father. 
Bavaria,  Pannonta,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  had  devolved  to  Carlomany 
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who  was  the  eldest.  It  was  the  laobt  eastern  region  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks; 
this  party  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Sclavonian  peo])Ie  recentlj  subjugated,  had 

f»re8er\'ed  a  rathor  considerable  military  ]M)})ulation,  and  the  HuDgarianBy  who  had 
)c«;un  to  corn*  their  ravages  there  from  tlie  year  802,  had  not  yet  done  80  mUfih 
danini^c  ns  the  Saracens  in  the  South,  or  the  Ni>nn:ins  in  t]i(^  Wost.*' 

The  army  which  Carloman  commanded  wiui  lormidablc,  and  in  fact  inspired 
terror  in  Chiles  the  Bald,  whom  the  German 'historians  accuse  of  an  Invariable 
cowardice.  "  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  tlie  aj)proach  of  Carloman,'*  says  the  annalist 
of  Fnlda,  "he  fled,  according  to  his  custom  ;  ^ov  from  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
every  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  resist  his  adversaries,  he  bad  never  failed  to 
turn  his  back,  openly,  or  conceal  himself  secretly  from  his  anny."*^  Iji  fact,  tiie 
emperor  immediately  sent  away  the  empress  Bichilda,  with  all  his  treasurs ;  she 
re-crossed  the  Alps,  and  plat  c<l  herself  m  safety  in  Maurienne.  As  for  himself 
he  went  first  to  Tortona,  with  the  j)ope ;  Ik^  had  appointed  to  meet  tliero  duko 
Boson  and  tlie  lords  of  Lombardy,  but  seeing  that  the  latter  did  not  bring  any 
soldiers,  suspecting  even  that  several  among  t&m  were  already  in  oomnranication 
with  Carloman,  he  separated  from  the  ]K>pe,  who  retook  in  all  haste  the  road  to 
Rome,  whilst  lie  himself  took  liis  way  by  ^lount  Cenis,  to  rejoin  his  wife  In  Savoy. 

This  was  the  Inst  hnniiliatioii  to  whicli  was  to  be  snbmitted  the  p-andsoii  of 
Clmrlemagne,  who  had  allowed  his  empire  to  decay  in  his  hands.  Arrived  on  the 
moutitmn  at  a  place  named  Brios^  he  was  attadced  by  a  violent  fever,  which  forced 
him  to  stop  and  send  for  his  wife  to  come  to  him.  He  was  attended  by  a  Jeveish 
doctor  attachetl  to  him,  named  Sedecias.  The  Jews,  who  then  studied  in  S[>ain,  in 
the  Tinivorsities  of  the  Arabians,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  medicine  very  snpcrinr 
to  that  of  the  Franks;  but  they  were  for  that  very  reason  subjected  to  the  hiitretl 
and  jealousy  of  an  ignorant  and  superrtitious'  people.  Sedecias  was  accused  of 
haytDj^  ffym,  on  the  26ili  of.  September,  pdson  to  Charles  the  Baldi  without 
asslgnmg  any  motive  for  committing  this  crime  which  would  take  away  from  hifn 
all  his  fortune,  by.  depriving  him  of  his  benefactor.  Charles  died,  however,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  and  his  body  underwent  almost  immediately  a  decomposition  so 
disgusting,  that  after  fruitless  i>ii(lea\  ours  to  convey  it  to  the  tomb  of  the  kings 
at  St.  Dciii<,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  seven  years  in  the  cemetery  of  a  convent 
at  Nantua,  before  being  able  to  tmnsport  his  bones  to  their  last  restin<;  place.  At 
his  decease  ho  was  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  he  had  reigned  thirty-seven  since  tho 
death  of  his  father.'^ 


CHAPTEK  XL 

KAPm  DECLINE  OF  THE  CARLOTINQUir  RACE;  REI6KS  OF  LOUTS;  THE  STAM' 
UESEB,  LOUIS  UI.,  CABLOMAK,  Aim  CHABLE8  THE  FAT— ^77-^88. 

The  aimals  of  the  French,  contain  during  two  centuries,  one  continuous  repe- 
tition of  acts  of  weakness  or  of  crime;  human  nature^  the  nation,  of  which  we 
ads  mementos  of  ^oiy,  strong  and  generous  emotions^  presents  itself  to  us,  on 

the  contrar}'",  under  so  degrading  an  aspect ;  on  w  hatsoever  side  we  turn  our  looks 
we  meet  with  so  much  sutiering,  so  much  vice,  so  many  shametul  or  anti-social 
passions,  that  we  would  williugly  be  tempted  to  repel  this  afilicting  picture,  and 
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pass  rapidly  to  the  times  of  heroism  or  of  chivalry,  which  many  traditions  make 
us  exj)cct,  which  many  poetic  monuments  snRoand  with  ft  crown  of  glory. 

It  18  with  another  design,  it  is  in  another  spirit,  tiiat  we  have  nnderta^en  thiB 

histor}' ;  it  is  to  enrich  ourselves  wltli  tlie  exjierlencc  of  pa^t  times,  to  make  na 
di«rover  the  ci (iieatcnntion  of  consequences  in  the  jirai'tiee  of  social  sciences,  to 
keep  a  remster  of  all  tiic  trials  to  which  our  fathers  have  been  submitted  ill  the 
manner  of  soveminff  them,  and  to  connect^  on  ererjr  occasion,  effects  with  thdr 
causes.  Yfe  compreriend  the  distaste  "t^cli  deddedT so  many  historians  to  shim 
with  rairernrss  those  centuries  which  vre  are  endeavouring  to ''tmly  well;  we  share 
it,  perhujis,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  one  can  know  France,  tliat  one  can  know 
the  progress  of  its  institutions,  if  one  yields  to  this  distaste.  Ever^'  thing  which 
disheartens  as,  every  thing  which  offends  us  in  this  shameful  period  is  not  nnifenn. 
We  should  entertain  the  falsest  idea  of  the  Carlovingians,  if  we  supposed  wo 
could  prv  into  tlie  cause  of  the  decline  of  their  government  at  a  single  i^lance. 
The  princes,  the  subjects,  the  laws,  changed  rapidly,  although  theyditl  not  amend; 
the  natitmal  ehancter  snch  as  it  presented  itadf  at  one  penod,  is  no  lon^  so  at 
another ;  power  pa^^ses  succesavdy  fiom  the  kings  to  the  armies,  to  the  bishops,  to 
the  grandees,  to  the  lords  of  the  castles;  the  very  essence  of  the  £^ovemmcnt  is 
changed,  and  wliat  is  always  called  a  monarchy,  is  sometimes  a  republic,  some- 
times a  theocracy,  and  sometimes  a  confederation. 

We  have  seen  the  establishment  of  nniversal  monardiy,  and  how  fiital  were 
its  consequences  to  the  national  spirit,  the  population,  and  courage.  We  have 
seen,  after  the  suppression  of  the  national  interests,  shamefiil  disputes  of  division 
among  princes,  kindlinf*  wars,  in  which  patriotism  would  no  longer  join.  We 
have  seen  the  deplorable  weakness  of  that  immense  empire,  exposed  without 
defence  to  eveoy  nart  of  bri^mdage.  hk  the  twelve  years  which  are  indoded  in 
this  chaptOT,  we  shall  see  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  all 
the  princes  of  which  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  shoot,  long  forgotten 
and  repulsed  trora  the  throne.  This  sole  heir  of  so  much  glory,  then  of  so  much 
shame,  replaced,  it  is  tme,  the  crown  of  France  upon  his  brow  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  and  tlic  Cai-lovingian  family  is  supiwsed  to  have  reigned  a  centmj 
more  over  the  French,  after  it  had  lost  the  thrones  of  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
centurA'  of  arrony,  liowe^  cr,  was  rather  a  long  interi  ognum,  diiritiL'  '■vliii  h  the  only 
royal  title  was  preserved  by  petty  lords  without  intiucnce,  without  iK>wer;  whilst 
the  nation,  left  to  itself,  began  to  ferm  itself  again,  and  new  social  oodies  sprang 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  great  empire.  If  France  required  a  century  more  than 
the  neiLrlilionriiig  states  to  re-con'?titute  itself,  it  was  becan?:c  the  cotintries  sub- 
mitted to  the  sceptre  of  ( 'liarlemainie,  A\ere  those  whei*ein  the  national  power  was 
the  most  completely  anuiiuiate<l,  and  where  tliere  remained  fewer  element^)  of  the 
new  social  order  after  the  old  one  had  been  overthrown. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  surveyed,  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  seem  to 
have  no  sentiment  of  their  private  interests,  of  their  remembranees,  of  their  riglits. 
No  family,  no  great  name,  attracted  our  looks,  nothing  ever  fixed  our  attention  ujxm 
the  provinces,  upon  individual  feelings,  upon  local  interests.  If  tliis  universal 
apathy  rendered  history  less  dramatic^  on  the  other  hand,  our  eyes  less  diverted,  could 
Letter  follow  the  common  disasters  and  general  convulsions  of  the  empire.  This 
apathy  will  soon  reasc.  We  are  arrived  at  a  period  wlien  we  see  the  beginning  of 
all  the  new  greatness,  all  the  powcriul  tamihes,  ail  thu  provincial  sovereignties,  all 
the  riglits,  31  the  titles,  which  were  for  ten  centuries  opj^osed  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  name  or  nobili^inav  ah-eady  have 
presented  itself  In  Instorj' ;  but  the  real  nobility,  such  as  it  did  exist,  sucli  as  it 
is  maintained  as  an  onlcr  in  the  state,  cannot  trace  any  of  its  titles  higher  than 
this  perioti  of  the  auaiiiiiaiiun  of  the  social  power.    So  we  liave  already  seen 
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the  name  of  Hef  and  of  benefice,  and  the  indication  of  some  feudal  duties ;  but 
the  feudal  system  did  not  begin  until  after  this  i>eriod  of  anarchv ;  it  was  the 
principle  of  a  new  order  that  was  substituted  for  a  confusion  and  suflrariiig  a  hun- 
dred times  worse  than  that  wliich  this  system  allowc<l  to  subsist. 

From  this  period,  our  attention  must  extend  over  an  nhiiost  indefinite  number 
of  ])etty  sovereigns,  pctt^  state3|  almost  without  any  connexion  with  each  other, 
of  whom  none  are  sufficiently  known  to  excite  a  great  interest,  of  wh<Mn  none 
announce  those  virtues,  those  talents,  that  strength  ot  character,  which  would  induce 
deep  ?=tudy,  and  of  which  none  possessed  at  tliat  distant  penrtd  suniclent  monnments 
to  t;uiiili;irize  with  its  prinripiil  person rtfjeft.  The  liistory  of  France,  in  the  tenth 
century,  appeal's  to  us  like  a  labyrinth ;  betbre  we  enga^  therein,  it  behoves  us 
to  pive  a  moment's  attention  to  the  x^olution  worked  in  the  pretensions  and 
rights  of  tlie  lords,  liy  tlie  edict  which  Charles  the  Bald  had  published  at  Kiersy  on 
the  14th  of  June,  .S7  7.  That  edict,  satu  tinued  and  rendered  le<ral  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  the  counties,  and  thus  aaaihilated  the  remnant  of  the  royal  autliority 
over  the  provinces. 

'Prom  the  iii'st  invasion  of  the  Franks,  landed  property  had  been  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  taken  from  the  vanquished  ;  the  king,  or  rather  the 
general  of  the  armv,  had  divided  the  booty  with  the  others ;  only,  that  land 
conquered  by  arms  had  been  consitlered  as  pjuticularlv  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
society ;  the  obli^tion  of  finiiishing  a  soldier  had  been  intimately  bound  to 
hereditar}'  suL<  ession.  The  sortet,  the  lots  of  land  of  the  freemen,  had  not 
remained  subjeet  to  the  general  laws  of  succi'ssion.  Among  the  Salians,  no  Salic 
laud  could  pass  to  women.'  Among  the  other  Germnnic  nations,  women,  without 
being  so  severely  excluded,  only  succeeded  in  default  of  men,  to  those  properties 
easmtially  military,*  The  legislator  thus  wished  to  provide  for  the  nation  almost 
always  having  the  same  number  of  warriors,  so  that  the  lands  eflsm^  for  its 
defence  should  never  pass  into  the  him<h  of  enemies.  But  this  precaution  was 
vain  :  the  conjunction  of  many  sortes,  ol  many  aUuXj  by  a  single  proprietor,  had 
not  been  interdicted.  It  worked  rapidly  ;  it  was  the  consequence,  sometimes  of 
the  extinction  of  families,  sometimes  of  their  opj^resscd  state,  sometimes  of  the 
purchases  made  by  the  great  lords,  sometimes  of  the  efforts  made  by  tiie  freemen, 
to  transmit  their  property  to  their  childrt^n.  All  these  circumstances  united,  toge- 
ther with  others  which  we  have  already  indicated  in  our  nairative,  so  diminished 
the  class  of  freemen,  and  impoverished  them  so  much,  that  they  did  not  appear 
snffident  fer  the  defence  of  tne  country. 

This  was,  in  part,  the  motive  which  determined  Charles  Martel,  and  his  succes- 
sors, to  make  to  the  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  them  new  concessions  of  land, 
under  different  conditions,  but  wliich  perhaps  had  also  already  been  sometimes 
used  under  (^e  first  Merovingian  kings.  The  new  divisions  were  no  longer  lo^ 
sortes,  due  to  each  soldier,  but  benefices  (benejuda) ;  they  were  no  longer  allodial, 
but  fiefs  ;  he  who  received  them  no  lon^r  engaged  simply  to  defi  ud  nis  country, 
but  to  accompany  his  chief  in  his  expeditions ;  he  no  longer  took  the  qualitv  of 
man  of  the  army  (heer  man)  ariman,  but  that  of  companion  or  follower  (lende)  ; 
and  in  order  that  he  should  not  forget  these  more  precise  obligations,  the  conces- 
sion which  was  made  to  tlie  leude  by  his  chief  ended  with  the  lite  of  the  grantee  ; 
his  heritage  l  e turned  after  his  death  to  his  chietj  in  order  that  he  should  dispose  of 
it  in  favor  of  another. 

This  rule  could,  it  is  trae^  be  established  by  laws,  hat  it  was  too  opposed  to  the 
very  natare  <^  landed  property,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  tne  midst  of 

0)  In  Sdk.  tit.     i  6. 
(8)  Uz  Apgl.  1 6.  f  1.  lex  B{|ni«r.  t.  6fl^  §  4.  Ui  Snon.  i  7«  H  ct  8.  Lax  Ahaunu  t.  57.  etc. 
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which  the  Franks  had  eskablisbed  themselves,  ta  lemain  long  viiromiis.  If 
there  were  any  oonceisions  made  on  these  conditions  by  the  first  Mcion  inp^an 
kiniT',  as  there  is  cvrrv  reason  to  lu/lieve,  lor  tlio  verv  name  of  leudcs  is  mot 
with  iiabituaiiv  in  their  history,  thev  had  already  becoiiu'  licreditary  a  lon^  time 
before  the  ciiJ  bi'  the  first  race.  The  like  concessions,  nuide  by  Charles  Alai*tcL 
the  new  fiefs,  the  new  benefioesi  by  means  of  which  he  created  his  army,  had 
almost  all  become  hereditary  from  tfie  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  lands,  however,  which  were  tlnis  transmitted  n<  benefices,  and  especinlly  the 
vast  concessions  by  which  the  kings  liad  enrichetl  tiieir  courtiers,  were  always 
crowded  with  slaves,  and  even  with  villagers  or  hdf  free  settlers,  who  cidtivated 
them  nnder  oert^iin  conditions ;  so  that  territorial  property  always  included  a  cer- 
tain power  over  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  was  akin  to  magistracy.  It  was  this 
affinity  between  the  baron,  the  lc»iil,  or  rich  proprietor,  and  the  count,  ^\  llich 
made  the  same  hereditary  system  soon  extend  to  the  count.  The  c^juni,  however, 
was  not  a  pmprietor,  but  a  royal  ofKcer,  a  magistrate  appointed  temporarily  to  the 
government  of  a  certain  district,  to  the  command  of  his  militia,  to  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  his  justice.  It  is  true  the  count  nftcn  fl lund  ilh-  mcrtiis  of  extiMidtng 
his  own  possessions  in  a  county,  that  he  presented  iiiuiself  there  at  once  as  master 
of  his  slaves,  a  magistrate  over  his  peasiuits,  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  king  over 
the  free  men;  that  these  different  <piaIifications  centred  in  him,  and  that  it 
became  as  difficult  for  the  king  to  take  away  what  he  had  given  hntty  as  for  the 
snbjects  to  resist  him  in  that  to  which  he  had  no  riulit  to  pretend. 

By  the  edict  of  Kiersy,  the  king  engaged  to  gi\  e  idways  to  the  son  of  a  count, 
and  as  a  legal  heritage,  the  niagistracy,  the  /umor  of  the  county  which  had 
beloDf^  to  the  father :  he  only  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  a  new 
count  when  the  dccea^icd  should  not  1ki\  o  left  any  children  ;  in  which  case,  says 
he,  "he  who  shall  have  been  temporarily  chosen  to  govern  a  countv,  must  not 
fiael  ofleuded,  if  we  give  it  to  another,  and  to  whom  we  please  rather  tLan  to  him." 
By  this  tenonncement,  which  Charles  the  Bald  made^  of  the  risht  of  naming  his 
lieutenants,  almost  all  the  dilfearence  between  the  counts  and  the  other  lords  was 
suppressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  pcojde.  The  magistracy  was  always  consiikred  more 
as  a  pro|>erty,  the  tato  of  tree  men  was  rendered  more  wretched,  from  the  reason 
that  they  do  longer  had  a  protector  against  the  great  proprietors ;  ami  the  latter, 
usurping  almost  all  the  counties,  France  became  divided  into  as  many  independent 
sovereignties,  as  it  had  Ibnnerly  counted  lieutenancies  of  the  king.  The  edict  of 
Kiersy  itself  confounded  the  counts  with  the  propnetors,  and  the  lords  of  fiefs, 
when  it  added :  "  We  will  and  ordain  tliat  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  abbots, 
Goonts,  and  the  rest  of  our  feithfol  observe  the  same  rule*  "^th  regard  to  the  men 
who  depend  on  them.' 

AVhilst  the  liereditary  riglits  of  the  counts  and  all  the  inferior  lU-positeries  of 
authority  ac<piired  the  sanction  ol'  the  hiws,  the  hereditary  right  of  the  monarch 
was  disowned,  and  the  chiel  of  the  iiatiun,  instead  of  electing  the  Qounts  his 
lieutenants,  was,  on  the  oontrvy,  obliged  to  get  himself  elected  by  them.  Charles 
the  Bald  had  onlylefll  meson,  Louis  the  Stannnerer,  born  on  the  lst  of  November, 
84fi,  and  thirty-one  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  trti  -  that 
Charles  flattered  himself  still,  on  his  departure  tor  Italy,  of  having  another  son  by 
his  second  wife,  had  showed  in  the  capitularies  of  Kiersy,  miich  more  mistrast  of 
that  son,  than  desire  to  secui*e  his  succession,*  The  news,  however,  was  brough* 
to  France,  that  the  emj)eror  had  died  at  the  passage  of  Blount  Ccnis ;  and  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  feeling  the  need  of  conciliating  the  i'uvor  of  the  grarK^ees  to  succeed 
his  father,  of  whom  he  was  sole  heir,  hastened  to  distribute  abbics,  comities, 

C3)  Capital.  Caroli  Colvi.  t.  52,  $  9.  p.  S03 ;  et  S.  p.  26».  (4)  Ibid.  t.  82,  i  4,  p.  260. 
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seigniories,  or  vilUay  to  all  ihoee  who  approached  him,  accordingly  as  each  asked 
for  them.'^   But  eveo  this  prodigality  gave  rise  to  complaints  from  his  enemies. 

Boson,  brother  to  tlie  second  wife  of  Cliarles  the  Bald,  wlioni  tliat  emperor  had 
ciX'atocl  inarqnis  of  Provence  and  duke  of  Lombardy,  and  whoTn  he  had  employed 
in  all  important  atl'airs,  seemed  disposed  to  place  himself  at  the  liead  of  the  enemies 
of  the  new  king.  Since  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Louis  II., 
he  had  begun  to  rely  much  more  upon  his  own  nartisansy  ana  upon  his  own 
riches,  than  upon  tlie  favoi-s  of  the  court :  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Bernard,  marquis  of  Ciothia,  and  l^emnrd,  count  of  Auverf:^o,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  lords  of  southern  France :  all  three  liad  assembled  soldiers ;  but  instead 
of  leading  them  to  Charles  the  Bald  in  Italy,  as  th^  had  been  called  to  do  on  the 
approach  of  Carloman,  they  had  kept  themselves  aIoo£  and  had  thus  caused  the 
\^%\  f?f  f  it  *if  t!ie  eTiijK'ror,  and  probably  his  death.  When  they  knew  that  Louis 
had,  without  consultmg  them,  disposed  of  considerable  tiefs,  tiiey  declared  that 
ifa^  pfmce  had  thus  violated  the  capitularies  published  at  Kiersv,  a  few  months 
hflftM^  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  The  empress,  Ricnilda,  joined  the 
mnlrnnfrnts,  as  well  as  abbot  Gaiizelin,  chancellor  of  trance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  archbishop  of  Keims,  Ilincuiar,  declared  in  flivor  of 
the  son  of  Charleii  the  Bald,  to  whom  he  had  always  showed  himseli'  faithful ;  but 
the  adnoe  which  he  then  addressed  to  Louis  the  Stammerer  showed  the  diminution 
of  the  royal  aatbority,  and  the  growing  ambition  of  the  ))relate8.  Take  care 
as  much  ns  you  can,  he  WTites  to  him,  "  that  at  the  beginning  of  your  reign 
there  does  not  arise  any  chscord  among  the  grandees,  as  to  yom^  government,  for 
you  could  not  afterwards  ouell  it  without  extreme  difficulty.  Therefore,  let  the 
princes  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  now  with  you,  restrain  themselves,  and  moderate 
their  wishes,  lest  their  cupidity  or  their  negligence  should  provoke  the  other  primates 
of  the  Tvingdom  to  some  senndal."  Hineniar  exhorts  the  king  again  to  promi.se  a 
scrupulous  observation  of  the  last  capitularies  of  Kiersy,  and  a  complete  conde- 
scension to  the  counsels  of  the  prdates  of  Ae  church. '  It  is  on  these  oonditbns 
that  Loois  is  to  convoke  the  bishops  to  a  general  diet  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
those  conditions  Plincmar  promises  to  repair  tliere  lilniself 

Louis  the  Stammerer  complied  witli  (lelerem-e  to  the  counsels  of  the  arelihishop 
of  licims;  the  latter,  on  hia  aide,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  (iauzelin,  who  as  abUit 
of  St.  Germain-des-IVia  and  of  St.  Denis,  and  as  irnde  of  Bernard,  marquis  of 
Gothia,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  opulent  lords  of  the  kingdom.^ 
The  discontented  lords  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Avcnay  in  C^Iinnipagne, 
ravaging  the  country  around  them,  then  consented  to  meet  their  king  pucitically, 
at  Compiegno ;  they  obliged  Itim  to  confim  aB  the  antioit  laws,  aH  the  antient 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  of  the  grandees ;  they  required  from  liim  an  amnesty 
h)r  all  tllo^^e  who  had  taken  up  arms  agahist  liiin ;  tliey  made  liitn  promise  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  tito  v-lmrch,  to  style  himself  king  ht/  fji,-  of  Gody 

mid  tJi4  election  of  the  peopkj  and  they  consented  at  last  that  liuKiiiur  should 
cro>vn  him,  on  rae  8th  of  December,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  grandees 
(j>rimorei)j  and  other  assistants.  Kichilda  delivered  at  the  same  time  to  Louis  a 
%vl!]  of  liis  flitlu  1-  uliicli  c  tiled  him  to  the  orown,  and  all  the  royal  ornaments  of 
which  bins  wm  the  depositor>\'' 

'\  The  health  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  was  always  weak;  we  believe  also  that  his 
^gad  was  feeble,  and  his  character  more  feeble  still;  but  he  reigned  too  short  a 
S||  fi>r  us  to  distij^imsk  wheilier  the  anarchy  winch  befell  France  was  partly  his 

vf^Bwtio.  «nD.  877,  p.  26. 

I     (ft)  ITInciiiQn  Ardiiq).  rtm.  Op^.m.  t.  2,  p.  17^.  ?  H.    Scr.  I'V  t.  9,  pw854.  , 
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hxAtj  or  tinifonuly  tliat  of  drcumstances.  RicliUda  had  brought  him  the  royal 
ornaments  of  her  father,  but  Louis  was  far  from  sacceeding  to  all  his  states,  or  to 

all  his  nntliority.  Carloiiin!i,  kini;  of  Bavarin,  rit  ^vlmse  approach  Charles  had 
fled  into  Italy,  had  hcen  crowned  at  Pavia,  in  the  autiunn  of  the  same  year,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lords  of  Lombardy,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  It 
is  tnie  that  this  expedition  had  scarcely  been  more  fortunate  for  him  than  Ibr  his 
rival;  the  plague  nad  attacked  his  annv,  he  himself  hud  hvm  attacked  by  a 
lingering  illness  which  aftcrw  ards  changed  into  paralysis^  and  at  last  carried  him 
to  the  grave  the  22ud  of  March,  880.'* 

Lorraine,  or  that  considerable  part  of  eastern  France  which  had  snccessively 
devolved  to  the  two  Lothaire.<^  would  not  acknowledge  I^ouis  ;  a  son  of  Lothdre 
the  Younger  and  of  Valdrada,  nametl  Hugues,  vliom  the  church  considered  as  a 
bn<5tnrd.  Init  w  hoin  all  the  old  partisans  of  Valdrada  and  of  her  powerful  laiiiily 
were  pleased  to  jicknowludgc  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  assemoled  a  numerous 
troop,  ravaged  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereignty, 
in  spite  of  the  n-iK^ated  exhortations  of  Hincmar  and  the  other  bishops.'*^ 

The  west  of  France  was  more  suhmi'jsivc  to  Louis.  In  Brittany,  Alan,  who  is 
surnamed  the  Great,  without  our  knowing  ot  what  his  greatnesjj  consisted,  after 
having  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Vannes,  had  forcibly  seized  upon  tliat  of 
Rennes,  and  had  from  thence  taken  the  title  of  king  of  the  Bretons,  which  he 
pi\  st  i  ved  for  thirty  years,  until  907.  In  (iascony,  Sancha,  to  whom  was  given  the 
Araliian  snmaino  of  Mittarn,  or  Ravage,  was  called  from  Castile  by  the  people, 
who  had  betbre  been  governed  by  his  grandfather,  Luup-Ccntulle,  and  acknowledged 
duke  without  any  intervention  of  the  royal  authority  ;  thence,  the  new  dudiy  was 
under  him  and  his  descendants,  abstJutely  indenendent  of  the  crown  of  France." 

Ncustiia,  A(iuitaiiia,  and  Provence,  remained  nominally  sulmiitted  to  Louis  the 
Stammerer;  but  Provence  was  exclusively  governed  bv  I'o^oii,  his  mother-in- 
law's  brother ;  Atjuituuia  by  the  two  Bernards,  one  muiouib  of  Gothia,  and  the 
other  count  of  Auvergne ;  Neustxia  by  the  abbots  Gauuin  and  Uugues,  or  by 
Conrad,  count  of  Paris.  Among  uiese  lords,  and  others  who  bore  almost 
indift'orcntly  tl;*'  titles  of  C(iuiit?5,  marquises,  or  diikcs,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  thuse  wlio  were  reconciled  to  the  king,  irom  those  who  persisted  in 
rebelUon,  so  vague  remained  the  obligations  to  which  the  former  wore  subjected. 

The  confusion  is  augmcaited  by  the  resemblance  of  proper  names.  The  family 
names  used  by  the  Romans  had  not  been  adopted  oy  the  barbariar.s,  and  the 
latter  choosing,  in  dcnntion,  the  names  of  saints,  had  rcnounred  the  national 
names  which  they  Ibnuerly  bore.  iS'ever  had  so  many  men  been  seen  under 
similar  circumstanoes  to  bear  the  same  name ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  hnpoMilnlity 
of  understanding  each  other,  and  the  universal  confusion,  surnames  shortly  after- 
wards snrnnfT  up  ;  then  the  names  of  c>tat(  and  finally  family  names.  The 
end  of  tne  ninth,  or  the  beginning  ot'  the  tenth  centur}-,  is  the  period  ujxin  which 
this  resemblance  of  names  throws  most  obscurity.  One  knows  not  how  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  Bernards  and  all  the  Hugaes.  Two  Bernards  especially,  occupied 
by  their  rivaliy,  the  short  reign  of  Louis  IT. 

Issued  from  the  same  blood,  one  of  the  Bemanis  was  count  of  Auvergne,  and 
the  other  uiarquis  of  Gothia ;  one  reconciled  with  Louis  the  Stammerer,  the 
other  iu  open  rebellion  against  him.  The  domination  of  both  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  titles  they  bore  seemed  to  indicate.  Bernard  IT.  marquis  of 
Gothia,  or  of  Septimania,  still  pof^scssrd  the  duchy  of  Aquitauia,  the  county  of 
Poitiers,  tlte  county  of  Autun,  and  he  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  county  of 

(9)  r  uL:<  us  lu  I.  ST7,  S7S.  t.  8,  p.  :^S.   Mitrat.  Anial.  d'lUl.  877,  ct  ADtiq.  ItiL  SiMait.  66,  70.  78. 

(lOj  Uarou,  .\un.  Jb^ccles.  bii,  «.  530. 

(11)  Mcteut.  ad  ino.  890,  p.  71.  Chr.  KamnetcDi.  jk  275.   Hist,  cle  Beuii,  L    c.  3,  p.  107. 
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Boui^ges.  Bernard  of  Auvergiie  was  already  scarcely  less  powerftily  before  even) 
br  a  sentence  of  the  diet  of  tne  kincdom  aasembled  at  Trojes,  the  maratdsate  of 

Gothia,  taken  awaj  from  his  rival  as  a  punishment  for  hia  revolt,  iiad  been 

transferred  to  him.  The  history  of  these  great  feu<l:itorie«s,  nmch  more  powerful 
tlian  the  kinr;  himself,  would  be  the  real  history  of  i;Vaace,  if  we  had  sufiicieut 

document-s  to  write  it.'"   

Whibt  France  was  reduced  to  this  state  of  anarchy*  pope  John  Viil.  landed 
at  Aries  on  the  11th  of  May,  878,  and  he  soon  joined  there  by  Boson,  duke 
of  Provence,  and  Hermen<Tar(ln,  his  wife.  John  VITI.  in  fivorinjT  the  pretensions 
of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  empire;  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  enmity  of 
Carloman,  who  had  saocoeeded  nun.  At  the  ins^ation  of  the  latter,  Lan^ierL 
dnke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adelbert,  duke  of  Tuscany,  entered  Rome  with  armed 
hnTid?,  arrested  the  pontlflT,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  (  'urlom:m,  kinfj  of  Italy.  John  VIIT.  had  just  escaped  from  their  Imvls  when 
he  landed  in  Provence,'^  But  the  countiy^  where  he  sought  an  asyiuiu  siiowcd 
more  eagerness  to  obey  him  than  he  could  have  desued  to  command. 

Suffenne  was  excessive  in  France ;  the  Normans  ravaged  all  the  West,  the 
Saracens  all  the  Soutli  ;  the  royal  authority  was  annihilated  :  that  of  the  barons, 
who  took  [jossessiou  of  the  sovereignty,  was  not  sufficiently  established  to  become 
protective ;  complaints  were  arising  on  all  sides :  all  the  unfortunate,  all  those  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved,  applied  to  the  pop^  and  the  latter,  as  if  he  were 
tlie  legitimate  chief  of  the  monarchy,  began  immediately  to  give  orders  to  the 
dilFerent  lords,  to  the  difrereiit  prelates,  to  rebuke  the  one,  ertronrai^e  the  other, 
to  promise  punishments  and  rewaixis ;  finally,  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  order 
he  was  rataoliahing,  he  convoked  at  Troyes  an  aas^bly  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
11th  of  August,  878." 

Lrtuls  tli(  S'ainmorer  was  then  ill;  he  could  not  repair  to  Troves  for  the  opening 
of  the  diet  :  lie  only  arrived  there  some  weeks  afterwards.  The  ]iope  eonsented 
to  crown  him  on  the  7th  of  September,  but  he  would  not  grant  the  same  honor 
to  his  wi(^,  Adelaide,  because  Ansgarda,  whom  the  same  Louis  had  precedingly 
marrj  hy  whom  he  had  had  two  sons,  and  whom  he  afterwards  sent  away  in 
ohediunee  to  his  father,  was  still  alive.  John  VIII.  afterward?  cxeommnnierited 
the  marquis  Bernard  of  Gothia,  for  not  having  rej»au'ed  to  the  as."*einl>lv,  although 
he  was  twice  summoned  by  the  pope,  and  once  by  the  king ;  he  charged  the  other 
Bernard,  count  of  Auvergne,  with  the  neighbouring  lords,  to  put  Uiis  sentence 
into  execution,  by  dividing  the  fiefs  among  ithem.selves  which  they  took  away  from 
the  rebel. Finally.  John  VIIT.  took  upon  himself  to  change  the  eiKle  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  neither  the  king  or  the  nation  thought  they  had  any  right  to 
tonch,  and  add  to  it  a  law  agunst  the  usurpers  of  ecclesiastics)  pro^Rrty.'^ 

Louis  the  Stammerer  assisted  at  the  councils  in  Avhich  the  pope  governed  his 
kiiiirdom,  without  resistinir,  without  complaining,  without  indicating  any  dctemii nod 
roject,  and  perliaps  witliout  the  means  of  puttin^Li  any  into  execution,  lie  j)aid 
is  court  to  some  of  his  great  subjects,  as  it  to  seek  in  tlieui  a  suj»port  he  cuuld 
not  find  in  himself.  With  this  view  he  caused  his  son  Carloman  to  marry-  the 
daughter  of  Boson,  the  most  powerful  and  most  ambitious  of  the  feudatories  who 
had  divided  among  them  the  provinces  of  France.' '   He  sought  also  the  friendship 

(12)  Hist.  gen.  du  Uo$,  1 11,  c.  1-17,  p.  l-O,  t.  2.  . 
(laji  Fuldcus.  87S.  t.  8.  p.  88.    Miuiil.  Aiinal.  d'iUl.  od  ann. 
'    (M)  Johaa.  S  Epist.  91  et  «eq.  p.  76.  et  scq.  t.  V,  Coodl.  tablwl 

(15)  Johan.  8  Epist.  112,  120,  I?:!,  |i  Sf^  -^rq. 

(16)  Bi-rtiii.  87S,  t.  8,  p.  29.  C/Ouci).  iricassiuuju  ii.  Cwiicilior.  t.  9,  p.  307.  Johan.  8  Epi»t.  il>.  p.  3U. 
Hitt.  du  Luiii:.  1.  11,  c.  11,  pw  6. 

(17)  Bcrtui.  878,  p.  31. 
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of  his  ooDflin,  Louis,  king  of  Saxony,  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  on  the 
Ist  of  November,  878,  at  Foron,  near  Maestricht.    Ths  bases  of  an  alliance 

lictwcon  tlio  two  prinro<:  were  then  rnnrliulfd  :  hnwcvor,  tlie  division  of  the 
heritai^c  of  the  emperor,  Louis  11.,  a.s  wi  ll  ujs  that  oi  the  old  kiniidom  of  Lothaire, 
gave  rise  to  questions  which  it  was  thoiigiit  could  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  conference 
of  thefenr  Carlovinmnn  princes;  Louis  of  France  on  the  one  side^  Louis  of 
Saxony,  Charles  the^at,  and  Carloman,  on  the  other.  It  was  appointed  for  the 
6th  of  February  followincr,  at  Gondrevillo  on  the  Moselle  ;  the  Kin^  of  Bavaria 
and  Italy,  Carloraan,  and  the  king  of  Suabia  or  Germany,  Charles  the  Fat,  were 
Invited  to  meet  there  with  their  brother  and  their  cousin.^* 

But  the  Carlovingian  kini.'s,  who  had  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  follow  ing 
sprinu,  had  calculated  npon  hi  ahh  and  a  (luration  of  life  which  lieavLMi  did  not 
reserve  for  them.  Carloman,  f^iiu  i"  his  return  from  It  1;  .  two  years  pniviously,  had 
always  been  ill.  About  tliis  peritxl  an  attack  ot  par  aly  sis  deprived  him  of  speech  : 
the  health  of  Lonis  the  Stammerer  was  not  less  languishing :  it  was  pretended, 
even,  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  although  there  wais  not,  perhaps,  in  France  a 
pf^rson  ititcrr^^tofl  in  the  loss  of  this  wenk  monarch's  life.  Louis,  who  wislied  to 
roj>air  from  l*ontyon  in  Ardennes  to  Autun,  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  between 
the  two  Bernards,  was  stopped  at  Troyes  by  tlie  violence  of  his  illness ;  he  caused 
himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Oompiegne,  where  he  died  the  10th  of  April,  879,  after 
having  sent  the  roval  ornaments  to  his  eldest  son,  Louis  III.,  and  having  recom- 
mcnrkd  him  to  the  protection  of  Bernard,  count  of  Auvergne,  of  the  abbot 
limnics,  son  of  Conrad,  count  of  Auxcn'e,  and  of  Bosou,  duke  of  Provence.'* 

The  ilbiess  of  Carloman^  and  the  weakness  of  Lonis  had  ah«ady  determined 
the  pope,  John  VIII.,  to  nftum  to  Italy  with  Boson,  duke  of  Provence,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  liis  son,  and  whom  he  int('ndt.'d  to  make  king  oi'  Italy,  perhaps 
emperor,  after  the  death  of  Carloman.'"  France  found  itself,  theret'ore,  on  the 
death  of  its  king,  depriviHl  of  that  species  of  6ui>port  it  had  met  the  jreceding  year 
in  the  authority  of  tne  chnrch.  Louis  m.,  tne  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  was  born  probably  in  tlic  beginninc^  of  the  year  8f'i,%  so  that  he 
was  at  most  seventeen  years  of  age.*  The  lords,  w  ho  no  loiiger  looked  upon  the 
crown  of  France  as  hereditary,  and  who  had  already  obliged  LouLs  tlip  Stammerer 
to  declare  that  he  owed  it  to  tlie  election  of  the  j)eople,  before  deciding  uu  offering 
it  to  his  children,  thought  of  the  means  of  disposing  of  it  in  the  manner  most 
advantiigeous  for  themselves.  Two  factions  put  themselves  in  opposition,  and  both 
convoked  a  diet,  the  one  at  Creil-snr-Oise,  the  other  at  Meaux.  The  former  was 
diret^ted  by  Gauzelin,  chancellor  of  France,  abbot  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Germain, 
and  die  latter  by  the  bishop  of  Paris :  he  relied  upon  the  support  of  his  nephew 
Bernard,  marquis  of  Gothia,  of  Conrad,  count  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other 
lords.  In  their  name  he  offered  the  cro^^Ti  of  Fwmce  to  I.ouis.  king  of  Saxony, 
who  a  few  months  preWously  had  Hound  himself  to  guai'antee  the  rights  of  the 
son  of  his  cou.sin,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  who,  however,  advanced  with  an 
army  of  Germans  as  fttt  as  Metz  and  Verdun,  devastating  all  on  his  passage  with 
no  less  barbarity  than  could  have  been  done  b^  the  Normans.*' 

On  the  other  hind,  Ilu-^oes,  abbot  of  St.  Oermain-rAnxerrois  and  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  to  whom  i^ouis  had  at  his  death  recommended  his  children, 
had  convoked  at  Meaux  his  partisaos,  who  were  also  those  of  Boson  of 
Provence,  and  of  Theoderic,  count  of  Autun.  The  assembly  of  Meaux  -  fl"  red 
king  Louis  of  Saxonv  to  abandon  to  liiin  all  the  rijihts  which  Charles  the  liald 

(18)  Ikrtin.  878.  t.  8.  p.  31.  (Ill   ii„d.  um.  879,  p.  8C. 

(20)  Fuldens,  aoo.  878»  p.  38.   Annal.  MuraU  878,  t.  7,  p.  233. 

(A)  Hia  AtlMr  bad  inainad  at  tba  bcginoing  of  Lnt  of  tin  jaar  Wt»  whan  be  ma  liiinadf  ouly  siitccn 
7«ttt  of  mfi.   (Barfia.  682,  t  7,  p.  99,)  <S1)  Barthu  aw.  879.  p.  88. 
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Imd  set  np  over  Lorraine.  The  Saxon  monarch,  who  thought  at  this  period  his 
bcoiher  Carloman  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  was  ^mim  of  Imng  readj 
to  reap  his  heritage,  accepted  these  conditionB,  and  retired  with  his  army.  Then 

the  abbot  Hugues  hastened  to  conduct  the  two  yonnrr  princes,  sons  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  Louis  III.  and  C^irloman,  to  the  abbey  of  Fei  rieres,  near  Paris,  and 
cause  them  to  be  crowned  there  by  Anscgise,  archbishop  oi  Seus.^* 

But  the  lords  who  procured  for  the  two  young  princes  the  crown  of  France^ 
thou^dit  of  their  own  independence,  much  more  than  that  of  their  kin^.  The 
abbot  llnizuos  alone  defended  thorn  with  jrood  faith,  because  he  remained  ^ole 
depository  of  their  power.  The  abbot  GauzeUn  and  tiie  count  of  Paris,  Conrad, 
had  been  to  join  Louis  of  Sas<»m  to  reproach  him  for  not  having  seized  the 
crown  which  they  offered  him.  They  had  returned  afterwards  into  the  isle  of 
France  with  a  few  soldiers,  rava2i;in<x  on  their  passage,  and  announcinf?  the  near 
arrival  of  that  very  monarch  who  only  awaited  the  (leath  of  his  brother  C'urloinan 
to  ai'terwai'ds  come  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  French.  Boson,  duke  of  Pro- 
vence, in  fine,  whose  influence  had  the  most  contributed  to  cause  the  two  young 
princes  to  be  crowned,  was  labouring,  even  then,  to  make  hunself  a  kingdom  with 
their  spoils. 

The  wife  of  JBoson,  llermcngarda,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Louis  II.  who  had 
been  promised  to  Constantine,  emperor  of  the  East,  could  not  resign  herself  upon 
remaining  the  spouse  of  a  subject ;  she  excited  besides  the  restless  ambition  of  her 
husband.  The  latter  had  at  nrst  turned  his  views  towards  the  kin^'dom  of  Italy, 
and  pope  John  VIIL,  who  had  always  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  family  of 
Louis  the  Germanic,  seconded  Uoson  with  all  his  power,  to  drive  the  Germans  out 
of  Italy.  John  VIII.  had  adopted  Boson,  and  on  announcing  this  adoption  to  the 
king  of  Suabia,  Charles  tlie  Fat,  he  had  written  to  him,  "  that  he  recommended 
him  to  content  himself  hcnccfitrth  with  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  remain 
there  at  rest,  for  hereafter  he  would  excommunicate  all  those  who  should  have  the 
audacity  to  take  up  arms  a^nst  his  adopttxl  son."" 

It  was  on  a  diet  of  the  km^dom  of  Italy  that  John  Vlll.  relied  to  be  able  to 
present  the  crown  to  his  favorite  Boson,  lie  convdked  one  in  fact  at  Pavia,  where 
ne  invited  An^pert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  Beronuer,  duke  of  Frionli,  iho  bishops 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  Modeoa,  lieggio,  and  many  counts.^  But  the  power  which 
he  had  so  recently  used  in  France,  was  disavowed  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  the 
repeated  summons,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  illness  of  Car1oman,who>  having  already 
lost  his  speech,  could  no  longer  make  him^^clf  feared,  no  one  came  to  the  place  of 
meeting  :  the  royal  authority  was  not  aiiniiulated  amonLj  the  Lombards  as  it  was 
in  France,  and  none  of  the  grandees  or  prelates  woidti  take  part  in  an  enteq)rise 
whidi  seemed  an  attempt  against  the  sovereign.  John  Vlji.  saw  himself  forced 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  Boson  to  Provence ;  hnt  there  he  betran  immediately  to 
tamper  with  the  prelates  of  the  south  and  east  of  Gaul,  to  induce  them  to  found 
for  him  a  new  kingdom. 

With  this  intention,  he  distributed,  or  promised  them,  a  great  number  of  abbies 
or  eccli'sl;istical  benefices,  wfaich  be  allowed  them  to  unite  to  their  pastoral  sees. 
When  he  thought  himself  thus  certain  of  their  suffrages,  he  convoked  them  for 
the  month  of  October,  879,  to  a  diet  which  he  assembled  at  the  little  town  of 
Mantaille,  l  )et\veen  Vienne  and  Valence,  The  six  archbishops  of  Yienne,  Lvon, 
Tarentaise,  Aix,  Aries,  and  Besancon,  were  there  united  with  seventeen  bishops 
of  Provence^  Daupbiny,  Savoy,  ana  Burgundy.  Some  counts  and  lay  lords  also 
appear  to  have  assisted  at  this^  assembly ;  but  they  were  so  dependent  on  the 

^S)  Bcrtio.  ina.  870.  p.  3i.  (23)  Johan.  8  Epist.  119.    Concil.  gco.  t,  9,  p.  89. 

(M)  Johan.  8  Foot.  Epist.  186  ct  aeq.  Concil.  pn,  U  9.  p.  09. 
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inrelateS)  tbat  tfa^  wwe  not  called  en  even  to  ngn  the  actSy  and  no  mantion  was 

made  of  their  name.** 

In  these  acts,  tlie  prelates  declare,  that  thcv  assembled  to  di  llbcrnto  nnon  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  tljeir  churches,  which,  since  the  death  of 
the  king,  are  exposed  not  only  to  the  attacks  of  satan,  hat  also  to  those  of  visible 
and  corporal  enemies.  With  this  desimi,  say  they,  they  have  elected  for  king, 
Boson,  a  subject  already  distingiiislied  by  the  f.ivor  of  Charles,  Lcmis,  and  John 
Vm.,  nnd  ot  which  he  had  shown  himself  wortliy.  They  do  not  on  this  Decision 
make  any  mention  of  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stanunei-er,  or  any  allusion  to  their 
rights ;  they  do  not  set  forth  any  motive  for  discarding  them,  none  for  separating 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  conntrymen  :  they  do  not  indicate  the  limits  or 
the  ktnLrdnm  which  they  are  foundinu ;  they  do  not  give  it  nny  nnme,  either  that 
of  a  nation  or  of  a  province  ;  they  leave  all  vague,  as  if  they  had  had  tlie  inten- 
tion of  extending  over  all  I'rance,  according  to  circumstances,  the  dominion  o( 
Boson. 

The  deputies  of  the  council  addressed  to  Boson,  a  discourse  which  has  also  been 
pres<='rved,  a  discourse  auite  full  of  protestations  of  their  zeal  for  the  gloiy  of  God 
and  the  Balvation  of  Cliristeudom.  Boson's  answer  is  the  most  humble  and  the 
most  snbmisrive  tbat  ever  was  addressed  hy  a  kin^  to  a  diet ;  it  seems  snitahle 
rather  to  a  pope  raised  to  the  government  of  the  church  by  tlie  Rut!rages  of  the 
cardiniils,  tlum  to  a  warrior  who  receives  the  sceptre  ol'  the  Franks.  "It  is  the 
fervor  of  your  cliaritv,  "  s;i\  s  he  to  thetn.  *'  which,  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  engages 
you  to  raise  me  to  this  othce,  in  order  that,  in  my  weakness,  I  may  combat  in  the 
servioe  of  tay  holy  mother,  who  is  the  chnrch  of  the  living  God;  but  I  know  my 
ccoidition;  I  am  only  a  brittle  earthen  vessel,  very  inferior  to  SO  high  a  charge; 
consequently,  T  shoul*!  not  li:i\e  hesitated  to  refuse,  if  I  were  not  con\'inced  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  which  has  given  you  tor  this  resolution  a  single  heart  and  a 
single  Mral.  Acknowledging  then  with  certainly  that  we  must  obey  the-pviests  in- 
spired by  the  Di\  inity,  as  well  as  our  fHends  and  our  foithinl,  I  do  not  stmg^e; 
I  sliould  not  (hire  (h>  it  to  avoid  your  orders.  And  as  you  have  yourselves  given 
me  tlie  ruk's  ot"  conduct  which  I  must  folhiw  in  my  futurc  government,  and  which 
you  have  taught  me  by  the  sacred  dogmas,  I  undertake  this  groat  work  with  con- 
fidence."* 

Thus  was  founded  the  new  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence^  which  detacheil  from 

the  sceptre  of  the  CaHovingians  a  gi'eat  part  of  Fratice,  and  which,  after  liaving 
pretended  to  an  absolute  independence,  was  afterwards  looked  upon  as  a  member 
of  the  Western  empire,  when  its  sovereigns  thought  it  advantageous  to  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  the  Germanic  emnenniB,  too  distant  to  oppr^  thcn^  to  tne  more 
real  rights  of  their  powerftil  neiglibours,  the  kings  of  France." 

The  two  young  kings  of  western  France  did  not  resign  themselves,  liowever, 
witliout  some  ettbrts,  to  the  loss  of  so  great  a  part  of  their  states.  They  Mattered 
themselves  of  finding  some  support  finom  the  other  Cailovingian  princes,  since  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  that  these  people  should  not  accustom  themselves  to  choose 
sovereigns  out  of  their  family.  But  Loin's  of  Saxony,  excited  especially  by  his 
wife,  had  not  renounced  his  intentions  uj)on  France.  Carloman  of  Bavaria  was 
still  overwhelmed  witli  illness,  and  although  he  only  expired  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  880,  he  was  already  looked  upon  as  dying.   The  thud  brother,  Charles  the 

■  ■   >       •  ■  1    1  1.1  «, 

(SB)  Coneil.  M«iit«leii«c.  Concil.  gen.  t.  9,  p.  'iH. 

(tfl)  Boaonis  i«fi|i»  doett  raf|Miuio.   Connf.  iifen.  t.  9,  p.  S38.   Ser.  Fr  t.  9,  p.  S04. 

(W,  \l\\r"/vt\n  assigns  as  u  uidtivc  fur  the  flcc-tinn  .if  BuiO!),  (hu  bnstiirilv  <if  fhf  -ns  nf  T.on'-s  the  ^^tniiuncrcr. 
Their  mother  had,  io  fact,  been  repudiated  hy  the  onlcnt  of  i'horles  the  liaid,  aud  another  espoused  in  her  place. 
The  Adts  of  tin  OooiNil  do  not,  bowever*  uitte  nqr  mentioo  sf  tbii  butaidy.  (Kcgiii.  duoo.  879,  p.  61^ 
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Fat,  kiii^  uf  Suabia,  pretended  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wLicli  Carloman  was  about 
to  leave  vacant,  and^hicb  Boson  had  attempted  to  uBurp.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  two  sons  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  addressed  themselves.  He  mai  clad  off  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  make  himself  ackiio\vk'dti;od  by  Italy :  his  two  nephewB 
awaited  him  at  his  uassaije  of  the  Orbe,  and  had  a  conference  with  him.* 

Charles  promised  to  sSSovd  succor  to  the  French  kiii^i>  on  his  return  from  Italjy 
where  he  was  repairing  to  receive  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  diet  of  Lombar- 
dian  lords.  At  tlu'  bci^nniiiiig  of  tlie  following  year,  the  two  kin^  of  the  French 
were  prevented  ti'om  turninn;  their  arms  aijainst  Boson,  first  bv  an  attac  k  of  the 
Normans,  whom  they  rejml!»e*l,  then  by  a  new  attempt  of  Louis  ot  Saxony  to  make 
himself  acknowledged  king  of  France.  Tb»  ktter,  however,  having  advanced  aa 
far  as  Attignj,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oisc,  without  seeing  any  manifestation  in 
Isivor  of  tliese  movements  whicli  Conrarl,  count  of  Paris,  and  the  abbot  Ganzelin 
liad  announced  to  him,  thought  it  most  discreet  to  retire,  atter  having  ratified  a 
new  peace  which  he  had  ah^ady  concluded  with  his  cousins  the  preceding  year. 
Bj  virtue  of  this  ))eace,  the  latter  had  renonnoed  all  that  ranained  to  them  or  the 
kmgdoni  of  Lorraine." 

The  sions  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  afterwards  thought,  afier  the  advice  of  the 

Sandecs  and  prelates  v\  ho  liad  remained  attached  to  them,  to  divide  between  them 
e  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  France  which  remained  to  them.  They  proceeded 
thereto  at  Amiens,  in  the  month  of  March,  880.  Louis  m.  had  for  his  share 
Neostria,  and  C'arloman,  Aqiiitania.  These  two  western  kingdoms  weri'  those  which 
had  endured,  on  the  part  of  the  Nonnans,  tiie  Inost  cruel  devastations ;  they 
scarcely  contained  a  province,  a  town,  a  convent,  which  liad  not  experienced  their 
ravages.  The  two  yonng  princes,  after  having  taken  some  measures  to  place  their 
coasts  in  a  state  of  defence  against  these  brigands,  niarclied  into  Burgundy  with 
their  small  army,  and  met  there,  their  tinele  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  returning 
from  Italy.  la  concert  they  attacked  Boson^  who  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
camnaign  against  them.  Maoon  was  taken ;  Yieime,  where  the  qneen  Hermen- 
garoA  had  shut  herself  np^  was  besieged  without  success ;  then  the  French  army 
separated;  the  younr:  yirinces  retired  to  their  states,  and  Charles  the  Fat  re-entered 
Italy,  where  the  po{>e  Jolin  Vill.  granted  him  the  imperial  crowu^  at  the  cud  of 
that  same  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  following.*^ 

For  several  years  the  ravages  of  the  Nonnans  occupied  less  space  in  the  annals 
of  France;  but  this  silence  on  their  devastations  can  scarody  be  <x)nsidcred  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  diininntion  of  the  sufferini^rs  of  tlie  people;  on  tlie  one  hand,  it  is  pos«?ih!e, 
in  fact,  tliat  the  >iormaus  should  visit  less  Ircquenuy  provinces  so  completely  ravaged 
that  they  found  no  bootr  to  carry  off;  but  on  the  othor,  F^ch  monnmoits  b^in 
again  to  fail  us  for  our  history.  The  chronicles  of  the  convents  were  nearly  the  only 
memours  they  endeavoured  to  presen'e  for  future  ages  ;  bnt  the  convents  were 
plundered  by  the  Normans,  the  monks  were  flying,  the  archives  tlirown  to  the 
winds,  and  the  work  began  for  posterity  was  interrupt^.  We  still  find,  however, 
at  &at  period,  that  in  881,  the  Korroans  established  themselves  at  Oorfoie^  and 
at  Amiens,  and  that  they  put  Louis  IH.  to  flight  who  wished  to  diive  them  away; 
that  this  king  having  raised  aftenvards  a  wooden  redoubt  to  stop  their  ravages,  he 
could  not  find  in  his  nobihty  any  noble  knight  who  would  accept  tlie  command  of 
it ;  so  that  he  wiis  obliged  to  abandon,  without  battle,  this  redoubt  to  the  Normans 

(Q  ikrttD.  $79,  p.  84.  The  laamA  Montori,  whoM  aocnnCT  ia  to  nxtiy  at  fiud^  i*  miitokca  on  tiiia 
oecMrion,  when  li«  flappow*  tint  the  kingt  "Lank  and  Cariontan,  who  had  alOrba  a  eonftrenee  with  Charlaa,  w«n 

his  brothrisi,  not  lii^  <.-uii-.Ius,  of  the  muh-  name.  Of  tho  forim  r.  r;irl<.nian  «»•>  iiyiw,:,  anJ  I.ouis  was  with  liitn 
io  Bavaria,  uccupioJ  iu  colkcliug  liis  heritage  ;  whilst  Luuis  uuU  CarloniaD  of  hnincc  concluded  with  ix>aia  the 
JU  an  alliance  of  which  we  shall  shortly  lee  the  <  tH  <  ts.    (Muratoii,  Attn.  d'ltaL  879,  %.  i,  p.  141.) 

(27)  Bertiu.  880.  p.  U,   Fuldnia.  p.  89.   Mettsiia.  p.  61. 

(88)  Bertb.  p.  85.  Montori  Aim.  d'ltal.  880,  881.  Pigi  crit.  p.  ?S9. 
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who  oocapied  it**  The  same  year  we  are  assoied,  however,  that  Louis  HI.  gained 
in  the  month  of  August  a  great  victozy  over  the  Normans,  at  a  place  named  Saul- 

co!irt-en-VimcTi  ;  but  its  consequences  were  uniniportnTit."  The  S'tirmans,  of  whom 
the  annalist  of  I'ulda  pretends  that  Louis  111.  killed  nine  thousand  horsemen, 
innncdiatel y  turned  their  ;inn.s  against  Louis  of  Saxony ;  they  plundered  Cambray, 
Ti-eves,  and  Aix-la-Chanelle,  where  they  converted  into  a  stable  the  very  chapel  of 
thekin^;  tlie\  ascended  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne  and  Bonn,  and  the  nin- 
aways  Irora  all  countries,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  carrvi'nr!;  away  with  them  the 
relics  of  the  saints,  and  tlie  treasures  of  the  churches,  tbund  no  other  reiuge 
against  them  but  the  walls  of  ]!l&yenee,  where  they  shut  themselves  up.^ 

Since  Charles  the  Fat  had  received  at  Rome  the  imperial  crown,  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Gaul,  bepm  to  look  upon 
liiin  as  its  chief.  Althoii'/li  Louis  111.  and  Carloman  bore  the  title  of  kini^s  in 
Xcustria,  and  in  Aijuituuia,  the  weakness  of  their  states,  and  their  extreme  ^outli 
induced  them  themselves  to  admowledee  their  dependence  on  their  unde.  The 
bastard  of  Lorraine,  Ilugues,  son  of  Valdrada,  who  continued  to  claim  by  arms 
the  heritage  of  his  father,  not  having  been  willing  to  content  himself  with  t!ie 
counties  and  abbies  which  Louis  of  Saxony  had  offered  him  as  his  share,  the  kings 
of  the  French  had  been  siunmoned  to  assist  in  making  him  return  to  obedience, 
and  they  had  fouglit  against  him  less  as  sovereigns  uwa  as  lieutenants  of  the 
emjjeror.  Even  in  Neustria  and  Aquitania  it  was  not  uncommon  to  indicate  in 
the  dijjlomas  the  year  of  the  reign  oi  the  emperor  rather  ttian  that  of  the  kin^  of 
France." 

Besides,  no  custom  had  time  to  conaoIiUate  itself  during  reigns  so  short  as  the 
last  Carlovingians.  Louis  the  Stammerer  had  only  reigned  two  years,  his  son, 
Louis  III.,  scarcely  remained  more  than  two  years  upon  the  throne,  and  Carloman, 
who  had  at  first  divided  the  royalty  with  Louis  ill.,  only  survived  his  brother  two 
years.  The  same  fatality  pursued  all  the  princes  of  that  race  ;  the  branch  which 
reigned  in  Germany  succuml>ed  to  it  quite  as  rapidly  as  that  of  France :  it  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Ubertinism  and  intemperate  debauchery,  which  had 
shortened  the  life  of  the  Merovingians,  were  as  frequent  in  the  second  race.  The 
sons  of  Louis  the  Germanic  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  those  of 
Charles  the  Bald  married  very  young,  and  when  tney  were  scarcely  out  oif  in&ncy ; 
but  nothing  is  said  of  their  mistresses,  or  of  their  ^natural  sons,  and  the  eveiv 
threatening  authority  of  thedeigy  had  wrought  a  sensible  reform  in  the  morab 
of  the  princes. 

Carloman,  kin^  of  Bavaria,  died  after  a  long  sickness  the  22ud  oi  ^laicii,  bSO; 
he  had  left  no  legitimate  child,  but  only  a  bastard,  Amolphus,  duke  of  Caiinthia, 
whom  we  shall  afterwards  see  raised  to  the  empire.  Louis,  king  of  Saxony, 
obliged  to  separate  from  a  first  wif(»  whom  ho  had  married  w  itliout  tlie  consent  of 
his  hther,  only  had,  by  Luitgarda,  daughter  of  Ludoidh,  duke  of  Saxony,  one 
son,  still  a  child,  fell  m>m  a  window  or  the  mlace  of  Katisbon,  and  was  killed. 
He  had  also  had  by  a  mistress,  i  n  named  Hugues,  who  was  killed,  about  the 
same  time,  in  a  battle  agtainst  the  Normans^  near  the  forest  of  Carbonaria.  Having 


(29)  Bertin.  ana.  881,  p.  85. 

(Dy  Ann.  Vvdwtini.  nnn.  881,  p.  82.  Chroa.  de  0«t  NonuD.  p.  94.  AG«rniMl  MBtempnmrv  song  h** 
brrn  presen'cd  as  celebrating  this  vic(ory.  Perhaps  tliis  wmg  was  inlcnJed  to  sprcnd  in  SnTonv  tin-  ri  |)ut^^lion 
of  I/juift,  when  he  soof^ht,  the  following  year,  to  rwiivo  the  hcrilagt  of  im  cousiu.  The  first  word&,  I  kituw  a 
kiihj  >itimed  the  lord  Ltni.f,  who  tenet  God  irilliiii/li/,  tind  tchom  God  revardt,  seem  io  fact  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  partiaaus  rather  than  of  his  subjects,  and  this  oQiyacttire  wotUd  dplain  why  the  aoog  ia  in  Ger- 
man, while  the  Neustrians  of  Louis  III.  incout«stibly  spoke  tfae  Bommee^  tod  even  foiwd  tiMNtlfnuUtt  to 
learn  it.    {MabilloH.  Jnn.  Bened.  t.  8,  p.  6S4.    Set.  i^.  t.  9.  p.  99.) 

(30)  Fddcns.  ann.  881.  p.  40. 

m  Cipitid.  t.  8.  Pl  Hilt.  gen.  do  Luig.  1. 11,  o.  S5.  p.  14. 
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Piir\  iverl  his  two  sons,  Louis  of  Saxony,  wlio  had,  probably,  not  arrived  at  his 
fiftieth  year,  fell  ill,  and  died  at  Franktort,  the  20tli  of  Jammrv,  882.''* 

At  the  same  time  that  Luuis  III.  received  the  news  uf  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Louis  of  Saxony,  he  was  mvited  by  screral  Gormaii  lords  to  pcesent  lumself  upon 
their  frontiers,  to  recei\  (>  a  crown  which  a  part  of  the  nation  hastened  to  present  to 
liiin.  Louis  III.  feared  thus  to  excite  the  re55cntmcnt  of  tlio  emperor,  Cliark  s  tlie 
Fat,  who  pretended  to  retain  without  division  t!ie  heritage  of  his  bn^thi  r.  He 
contented  nimsehi  tiiercfore,  with  sending  intu  Germany  count  Tlieuderic,  with 
a  troop  of  French  soldiers,  under  pretext  of  fighting  the  Normans,  but,  in  fiict, 
to  profit  by  circumstances,  if  they  were  favorable  to  him ;  whilst  he  took  the 
road  to  Tdurs,  wlierehe  invifctl  the  Fnvtoii  j)rinct's  tn  n  ineetiiii;,  and  from  whence 
he  promised  t^)  pass  afterwanis  irito  Aquitauia  to  lii^iit  the  Normans,  whom  the 
formidable  Hastings  commanded  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.^^  Louis  111.  had 
alreadj  brought  Hastings  to  sign  a  treaty,  when  one  day  as  he  was  on  horseback, 
he  met  the  daughter  of  a  Frankish  lord  named  Gcrmond,  whose  beauty  was 
remarkable ;  he  called  her,  but  the  young  maiden,  frightcnecl  at  his  talk  and  royrd 
fiuaiUarity,  instead  of  answeriuj^  him,  iled  into  the  house  of  her  iallior ;  Louis 
HL  wished  to  follow  her,  and  pricking  his  horse,  he  sprang  towards  the  door  which 
bad  remained  o})en  ;  l)ut  he  had  not  well  measuml  tlie  height  of  tlu;  tlu'eshold ;  he 
struck  it  with  his  head,  whilst  the  Ijuw  of  the  sad<IIo,  against  which  he  was  cast, 
broke  tlio  reins.  He  was  thrown.  He  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  thus 
wounded  to  the  convent  of  St.  Denis,  hoping  to  recover  his  licalth  by  the  inter- 
oession  of  the  saints,  but  he  died  there  on  tue  5th  of  August,  SS2,^ 

Carloman,  kin^  of  Aquitanii^  waa  the  natural  successor  of  his  brother;  he  was, 
thorefoiv,  immochntoly  summoned  In' the  lords  of  Neiistiia  ;  tho^ocven  of  sontliern 
Germany,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Kliiiie,  addressed  themselves  to  him  in  orrkr 
tliat  he  might  assist  ihcm  against  the  2sormans,  whose  ravages  extended  iurther 
eveiy  daj.  Other  deputies  firom  the  same  provinces  were  gone  to  Italy,  others  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  to  make  the  same  demand ;  and  Charles  had,  in 
fact,  returned  to  Worms,  wliere  lie  liad,  in  the  month  of  ^tny,  lield  a  great  diet 
of  the  kingdom  ot  Gernumy :  one  of  the  most  numerous  armies  that  had  been 
seen  in  this  century  was  assembled  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
Normans,  united  under  their  king,  Gotfrid,  were  K-sieged  in  a  fortress,  and 
appeared  ready  to  succumb.  liut  Charles  had  not  the  heart  to  profit  by  those 
advantagt^s  :  instead  of  coming  to  a  battle  he  hastened  to  acce]>t  proposals  of  peace; 
he  received  from  Gottrid  a  preteudcd  homage,  which  bomid  him  to  nothing,  and 
a  promise  of  oonveraion,  which  was  not  more  sincere,  whilst  he  allowed  mm  to 
carry  off  all  the  treasures  of  the  open  towns,  and  that  he  added,  besides,  by  way 
of  ransom,  those  of  Metz  and  other  closed  towns  where  the  Normans  had  not 
been  able  to  penetrate.'* 

The  shame  with  wliich  Charles  the  Fat  had  covered  himself  on  this  occa- 
non,  redoubled  the  desire  of  the  Franks  and  of  the  Germans,  to  raise  young 
Carloman  in  his  place.  The  latter  left  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  walls  of 
Vienne  in  Danphiny,  which  he  had  bcsicircd  for  a  long  time,  and  which  the 
queen,  Ilermengarda,  defended  against  him,  whilst  her  husband.  Boson,  had 
retired  iji  the  uiountains  of  Provence.  Carloman  was  scarcely  arrived  in  Neustria 
when  he  learned  that  Yienne  had  capitulated  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
that  Hermengarda  had  remained  under  the  care  of  her  brother,  Ki chard,  count 
of  Autun.  At  the  same  time  other  messengt^rs  annonncefl  that  Hastings,  with 
the  Normans,  cantoned  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  had  re-embarked,  and  quitted 

f(S2)  Mrtens  879,  882,  p.  62,  63.    FnUeos.  p.  41.  (S3)  Bertin.  882,  p.  30. 

(lU)  Ann.  Vctlastiui,  882,  p.  82. 

(:)5j  ikrtin.  88S,p.  80.  FsldBaa.  p.  41.  Contionti  p.  48.  Pagi  crit  ad  tan.  88S.  p.  73S,  f  U. 
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Aquitania,  which  the^  had  so  long  ravaged.'*  These  first  sitijbenes  seemed  of 
good  augury,  and  more  soldiers  came  to  rank  themselves  under  the  standards  of 
Carloman,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Somme^  than  the  kings  of  the  French  had  lor  a 

lojig  time  seen  assembled. 

The  Normans  appeared,  it  is  true,  very  little  frightened  at  the  approach  of 
this  army:  their  king,  Got  f  rid,  had  made  |>rofession  ofchristianity,  under  condition 
that  the  emperor,  (  'liarks  tic  Fat,  should  abandon  to  liiin  the  sovereignty  of 
Frisia,  and  give  him  in  marriage  (ilscl.i,  flanghter  of  king  Lothaire  and  of 
Valdrada,  and  sister  of  that  liugues,  count  or  abbot  of  Alsace,  who  luid  so  long 
desolated  Lorraine  which  he  claimed  as  a  heritage.^'  But  neither  the  marriage, 
or  the  conyeraion  of  Gotfrid,  or  the  favors  granted  to  his  father  io  law,  had 
made  him  renounce  his  depredations,  lie  had  only  quitted  Germany  for  Gaul. 
His  approach  to  luinis  determined  the  old  archbishop  llincmar,  wiio  in  the 
preceding  reigns  had  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  government,  to  retire  to  Epernav- 
raivMam^  with  the  ornaments  of  his  church,  and  the  body  of  St.  Remi.  ^ia 
infirmities  compelled  lum  to  cause  himself  to  be  carried  there  on  a  chair ;  and  it 
is  prol)alile  that  the  uneasiness  and  fatigtte  of  this  journey  shortened  his  days. 
He  died,  in  fact,  on  the  23rd  of  Decctnber,  882,  and  his  death  deprived  die 
history  of  France  of  one  of  its  safest  gnides.  The  annals  of  St.  Bertin,  which  ho 
composed  himself,  or  which  at  least  were  written  by  his  orders,  ended  with  him.** 
The  death  of  the  jwpe  John  VIII.,  which  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  15th  or  l()th 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  and  who  it  h  asserted  had  been  poisoned  and  after- 
wards killed  by  his  relatives,  deprives  us  at  the  same  period  of  another  documental 
source  in  the  numerous  letters  which  hb  wrote  to  all  tne  French  princes.** 

Carloman,  who  fidlowed  the  Nonnans,  had,  it  is  true,  gained  over  them  some 
advantage  at  n  place  named  Avanx,  not  far  frnni  Keims,  where  it  is  prt-tended  they 
left  a  thousand  dead  on  tl<"  field  of  battle.  However,  they  had  only  Ironi  thence 
redoubled  in  audacity  and  lury,  whilst  Carlomaii  had  retired  to  Compiegne  to  paiis 
the  winter.^  The  Mbot  Hugues,  son  of  Yaldnida,  had  at  the  same  time  re-cora- 
menoed  his  ravnn^es  in  Lorraine,  so  that  from  all  parts  nothing  was  announced  but 
massacre  and  pill;ig(\  and  that  a  protective  govcnmicnt  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  royal  authority  was  so  weak,  that  Engehni,  bishop  of  Paris,  being  dead, 
they  gave  him  as  a  successor  this  very  Gauzeliu,  abbot  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St. 
D«iis,  whose  enmity  had  twice  drawn  Louis  of  Saxony  into  France  against  the 
sons  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  Carloman,  to  whom  the  prelates  shewed  no  ilefer- 
ence,  whom  the  grantlees  respectively  did  not  acknowleage  in  their  government, 
whom  the  free  men  ref  used  to  come  to  serve,  having  neither  strong  places,  treai>ure, 
or  army,  abandoned  the  defence  of  a  kingdom  which  seemed  oestined  to  perish, 
and  only  tluraght  of  taking  the  pleasures  of  the  chaee  in  the  fenrastSy  which  daily 
acquired  greater  extent,  by  tlie  ruin  of  agricidture.  Historians  no  longer  m»mtion 
resistance;  they  represent  the  Nonnans  spreading  themselves  in  the  provinces  from 
the  banks  of  the  borame  and  the  iVisne,  as  wild  beasts  thirsty  for  carnage,  who 
cowardly  massacred  enemies,  even  when  they  did  not  resist^  and  who  set  fire  to 
their  houses  and  thmr  churches.  *^  In  the  towns,  in  the  villages,**  sajrs  the  annalist 
of  St.  Vaast,  "  there  was  not  a  place  where  there  were  not.  cr  crv  day,  some  dead 
bodies  lying;  sometimes  there  was  a  priest,  sometimes  a  noble  layman^  a  citizeni  a 


(36)  BcHSn.  p.  86.  (87)  MeteM.  ran.  88t,  p.  84. 

CiS)  Frodonrdi  lli^t.  Ecclc*.  Fmuchs.  1.  ^,  c.  HO,  p.  \Ti'.  T^rrtin.  t.  8,  p. ']'.  Tliose  same  annals,  of  which 
tho  fi*ag;ments  ore  distributed  in  divtrs  volmucs  of  the  coilcclian  of  tkc  Bciirilicliucs,  aie  coUcct«>d  into  ii  sinijle 
bodj.    (Scr.  rer.  Ital.  t.  2,  p.  495-570.) 

(.3U)  Kuldens.  Contiuuatio  i  Freborio  editit»  p.  4?.  Three  handled  and  twenty  letters  of  the  pope  John  YIIL 
■re  printed  in  the  ninUi  Tdame  flf  theColffetin  of  ttie  Coaneilab 

(40)  Ann.  Yednl.  882,  p.  83. 
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woman,  or  a  cliLld  at  tJie  breast.  The  highways,  the  bje-places,  were  e<juaily 
polluted  by  dead  bodies.***'  . 

However  they  attributed  these  evils  to  the  youth  of  the  king,  as  thoQj^  it  had 
been  possible  for  Cnrloman  to  ilefcnrl  a  iirttion  which  did  iiothing  to  succor  itself. 
The  lords,  the  princes  of  France,  assembled  with  him  at  Compiegne,  to  deliberate 
as  to  what  part  was  to  be  taken.  They  agreed  to  send  to  the  Normans,  whose 
head-<]uarter8  were  then  at  Amiens,  a  converted  Dane  iaithitd  to  France  to 
try  if  the  offer  of  a  great  ransom  and  an  annual  tribute,  would  induce  them  to 
retire.  The  negotiation  presented  some  difficulties,  anil  tlie  Dane,  Siegfnd,  was 
obUged,  more  than  once,  to  pass  from  Amiens  to  Compiegne.  At  last  the  Nor- 
mans promised  to  retire  in  the  month  of  October,  if  they  were  paid  twdim  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  abstain  until  then  from  ravan:ing  the  banks  of  the 
Oise.  The  capitulation  did  not,  however,  include  another  Northern  army  which 
was  then  encamped  on  the  Scheldt,  and  which  did  not  discontinue  its  ravages. 

it  was  >yith  extreme  dithcul^',  and  by  despoilmg  the  suiali  number  of  sanctuaries 
which  the  Normans  had  not  been  able  to  reach,  that  they  collected  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  which  had  been  promised  them.  Tlie  French  army 
afterwards  asseTTd>]<Ml,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  pnt  the  capitulation  into  exc- 
cntion  ;  it  advanced  as  the  Normans  fell  back.  The  latter  having  burned  their 
camp,  had  retired  to  Boul<^nc^sur-Mer ;  then,  after  iiuving  received  their  pay- 
menty  sonse  had  embarked  mr  England,  olhera  tot  Louvain,  where  they  were  to 
meet  their  countrymen  who  were  ravaging  the  states  of  Charles  the  Fat,  when  Car- 
loman,  who  had  alw  ix  s  followed  them,  hunting  one  day  a  wild  boar  in  the  forest  of 
Baiaieu,  ^^  as  accidentally  wounded  by  the  sword  of  one  of  i»is  hunting  companions. 
The  kin^  s  K  g  was  much  lacerated,  gangrene  took  place,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  be  died  at  the  same  place,  toe  6th  of  December,  884,  aged  only  eighteen 
ycars.^' 

Neither  Louis  m.,  or  Cnrloman,  had  left  any  children  ;  there  remained,  how- 
ever, another  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  bom  of  bis  second  marria^  witli 
Adelaide^  and  half-brother  on  the  ftitfaer^s  side  to  those  princes,  the  same  who  has 
once  been  called  Charles  the  Simple ;  but  he  was  then  in  childhood,  and  France 
never  stood  more  In  need  of  a  man  fitted  to  put  its  resources  into  use.  Beside;', 
the  pope  had  refused  to  erown  Adelaiile,  he  would  only  acknowledge  Ansfijarda  as 
the  Intimate  wife  of  Louis  the  Stammerer ;  the  French  had  in  somewise  sanc- 
tionea  this  decision,  by  taking  for  langs  the  two  sons  of  Ansfiarda.  ^  Charlea,  son 
of  Adelaide,  was  therei^bre  considered  as  a  bastard,  and  of  all  the  Intimate  descen* 
dnnts  of  Ciuurlemagne,  there  remained  no  other  survivor  than  the  emperor  Charlea 
the  Fat. 

It  was  in  fact  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  F at,  that  the  French  deputed  count 
Theodoric,  chamberlain  of  the  crowns  to  invite  him  to  come  and  take  the  reins  of 
the  state.  Th»  monarch,  who  had  socoessivdy  united  the  crowns  of  Bavaria, 
Suabia,  Saxony,  or  eastem  Franco  and  Italy,  adding  besides  that  of  western 
France,  saw  himself  acknowledged  by  all  the  states  whicli  Charlemagne  had 
^verned  ;  but  no  other  comparison  could  be  established  between  these  two  men. 
The  corpulency  of  Charles  wnidi  had  caused  to  be  given  to  him  in  Latin  the  sur- 
natno  of  Crasstffty  only  to  bo  translated  by  that  of  Thick  [Epais],  seemed  to  be 
in  tact  the  thick  coverin^r  of  a  slow  and  imbecile  mind.  He  appeared  scarcely 
susceptible  of  any  other  desire  or  thought  tiian  an  immoderate  taste  for  the  table  ; 
and  France,  which  had  already  seen  him  command  armies^  had  been  able  to  con- 
vince itself  of  his  imprudenei-  and  his  cowardice. 

ChnrI  >  thr  Fat  was  still  in  Lombardy,  where  he  held  a  diet  of  that  kingdom, 

<41)  VcteL  tm.  8M,  p.  U.  (41)  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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on  tlie  clay  ot  i'^iiilmjiy  j  he  attcrwanls  Utok  the  road  to  France  through  GermMiy, 
and  he  held  at  Worms^a  second  diet  of  the  Btatcfi  of  Germany.  During  this  time 
the  abbot  Hugncs,  son  of  Lothaire  und  Valdnida,  made  now  dispositions  to  render 
theinselvc"^  masters  nf  T.nrrnino.  Tlu-  il«  ath  nf  all  tlie  other  princes  of  this  fninily 
seemed  to  aunnn  nf  his  riirhts.  He  had  recourse  to  tlie  chief  of  the  Normans, 
Godfrid,  to  whom  tiie  duch^'  of  Frisia  had  been  quite  recently  granted  by  Charles 
the  Fat,  and  who  had  mamed  his  sister  Gisela.  Godfrid,  in  »ct,  to  have  a^n 
occasion  to  take  arms,  asked  Charles  to  cede  to  his  countrymen  a  few  of  the  Miie- 
vnrd  cantons  situate  alitiiir  tlio  Khino.  Ho  thought  either  that  the  eTn]»t»ror,  on 
relusiufT  him,  would  give  him  a^retext  tor  recommencing  hostilities,  or  that  on 
accc<ling  to  his  wishes,  he  could  introduce  the  Normans  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
-  empire.  Bnt  Charles,  from  the  counsels  of  duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  preferred 
overwhelming  by  treason  liltn  who  dared  not  figlit,  and  wljom  lie  had  not  been 
altio  to  c<»n(|ner.  He  invited  the  duke  of  the  Nonnnn?!  to  meet  him  in  Betaw,  at 
the  separation  of  the  Kiiino  with  the  Wahal.  To  inspire  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, he  sent  the  venerable  archlnshop  of  Cologne,  WiUibert,  to  meet  him,  who 
was  to  be  answerable  for  his  safety ;  then,  at  the  moment  of  the  conference,  he 
caused  him  to  lie  assassinated  hvronnt  Kverliard  and  the  satelHtos  of  duke  Hcnn-: 
all  the  Normans  w  ho  wi  re  in  Hetaw  \\ere  niassuered  at  the  same  time.  Hugues, 
■wlio  was  taken  with  then>,  in  viulation  ot  the  sate  conduct  sanctioned  by  oaths, 
was  oondactcd  to  Gondreville,  where  tlie  emperor  bad  advanced  to  receive  the  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  French  lords,  and  where  his  eyes  were  plucked  out ;  after 
which  he  was  confined  in  tlie  convent  of  St.  Ga!.  It  was  wit!i  the  stain  of  this 
double  treason  that  Charles  tlie  Fat  fur  the  time  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown 
of  France.** 

The  emperor  did  not  advance  into  Gaul  beyond  Pontyon,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  retook  the  road  to  Germany.  Only  he  gave  his  new  subjects 
orders  to  acsendile  tlieir  army  to  march  against  Louvain,  wliere  the  Normans  had 
eutrenclied  tliemselves,  and  to  attack  them.  The  exjwdition,  badly  conducted,  had 
a  shameful  issue.  The  French  retired  without  having  fought.  The  Kcmnanswbo 
pursued  them,  k  <  •  uui}:;n^  the  banners  of  Neustria,  and  the  chiefe  whom  they  had 
conqueml  on  the  hanks  of  the  Seine,  ofVen  cried  out  to  tlieni  :  "  Wliat  then,  are 
you  come  here  to  U  teh  lis,  for  ns  tx)  return  toymir  couiitrv:  so  much  trouble  on 
your  part  was  not  necessary  ;  we  know  you  well,  and  we  should  not  have  failed.'***  - 
In  fact,  the  army  of  the  Normans,  more  formidable  than  ever,  advanced  ftom 
Belgium  into  '  i  i  '  to  justify  those  sarcasms:  it  entered  Rouen  on  the  25th  of 
July,  885:  the  Niinnan  ships  wliieh  wore  to  n^jcond  the  Seine  wore  not  yet 
arrived,  but  the  Norman«^  crossed  tlie  ri\i  r  upon  the  boats  ot"  the  town.  On  its 
other  bank,  the  lords  of  Neu-stria  and  Hurgmicly  were  assembled  in  arms  with  their 
vassals,  and  they  ap]jeared  readv  to  fight  a  great  battle  for  the  defence  of  thdr 
country  ;  but  as  soon  as  Kajmold,  duke  of  Mame,  saw  the  Normaoi  on  die  Mmtheni 
bank  of"  tlie  Seine,  he  took  flight  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  example  was  imme- 
diately imitated  by  all  the  other  chiefs  :  the  wdiole  army  dispersed  without  having 
fought,  and  Ae  Normans,  8j)reading  themselves  over  the  province,  seemed  to 
redouble  their  fury  against  such  cowardly  enemies.** 

The  Frankish  lonls,  the  bishops,  and  the  abbots,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  was  altandoned  by  the  in  gh.et  of  Charles  the  Fat,  again  began  their 
niihtaiy  preparation ;  and  no  longer  daring  to  encounter  the  Normans  in  open 
country,  they  preferred  wusing  fortifications  upon  tho  nvmn  whidi  the  enemy's 
fleets  seemetl  desirous  of  ascending.  At  the  same  time  Gfauzelin,  abbot  of  St. 
Gm-niain,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  prttmoted  to  the  bisliojn'ic  of  Paris, 

(48)  M«Ceni.  885.  |>.  «5  «t  RcgtiN.  (44)  VeaM.  am.  86ft.  p.  84.  (48)  IVUL 
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furtMed  that  town :  but  strong  castles  are  small  resources  for  a  countiy  when  ike 
iol«^en  want  courage.  In  the  month  of  November  the  Nonnans,  aaoending  the 
Oise^  attacked  a  rtxloubt  wlilch  had  been  recently  constracted  at  Pontoisc,  tlid 
command  of  which  had  been  confided  to  a  gentleman  niinud  Aledran.  The 
bosiot^ed,  althou«ili  thoy  were  on  the  border  of  the  river,  were  soon  deprived  of 
water,  because  tliey  dared  not  draw  any  if  in  so  doing  they  were  exposed  to 
any  danger.  Thej  demanded  and  obtained  leave  to  ^  oat  auve.  They  letired 
to  Beauvais,  and  the  redoubt  which  had  coat  great  expence  and  laboTy  and  on 
which  the  Parisians  rested  their  hopes,  was  burnt  In-  the  enemies.^® 

The  iS'unnans  were  not  long  after  that  in  inakiiirr  their  appearance  before 
Paris.  Tiiat  cky,  fui'  iium  increasing  under  the  rei^a  of  the  Cariov  ingiaiis,  had 
mexif  on  the  contrary,  its  popnktion  and  riches  dSmmish ;  it  was  a^ain  entirdy 
enclosed  in  the  isle  of  the  Seine,  whicli,  by  two  bridg(^s  \\  ;is  united  to  the  continent; 
and  each  bridL^c  wn  ileieiided  hy  a  tower,  the  great  and  the  little  Chatelet.  Three 
powerful  lords  sliarcd  the  command  thereof,  namely,  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  who 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong ;  Gauzeliuy  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Germain ;  and  Ungues,  son  of  Conrad  count  of  Axasxn,  abbot  of 
St.  Gennain-rAuxerrois,  and  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  These  three  lords, 
depending  upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  moro 
still  upon  the  processions  and  the  exhibition  of  the  relics  of  St.  Germain  and 
St.  Genevi^ye,  nndcartook  the  defence  of  a  town  which,  in  spite  of  the  abandon- 
ment in  which  it  had  been  leil,  was  still  tlie  only  capital  of  France. 

The  siegolasted  a  rear,  and  the  difencc  of  Paris  maybe  considered  as  honorable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  tbe  only  i»lace  where  the  French,  sheltered  behind  their  walls, 
dared  ommse  an  obstinate  reisistance  to  the  Normans.  Tlus  si^e  has  been  cele- 
brated by  a  contemporary  poet ;  but  unfinrtnnately  his  verses  are  so  barbarous  that 
they  present  us  enigmas  to  solve  rather  than  facts.*^  On  the  6th  of  Februaiy  an 
inuiKiatlon  carried  nwny  the  little  bridge  winch  united  Paris  to  the  southeni  bank 
of  the  Seine;  and  the  tower,  or  the  little  Chutelet,  which  defended  the  ajtproach 
being  separated  from  the  town,  was  taken  the  same  day,  and  razed  by  the  Noraiaiis.*' 
At  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  besieged,  H«ury,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Anstrasia, 
for  he  18  designated  alternately  under  both  names,  approached  Paris  in  the  month 
of  February,  to  cause  the  sieqo  to  be  raised ;  but  ho  dared  not  attack  the 
Normans,  he  retired  without  doing  anything  honorable  or  useful,  aiW  having 
ravaged  the  country  of  those  whom  he  had  oome  to  succor.  The  state  of  ihose 
eonnfxies  was  deplorable  :  the  Normans,  irritated  at  the  unexpected  redstance  of 
tlie  ca]>ital,  seemed  desirous  of  avcnpng  tliemseives  npon  the  surroundiiTj"  cnnntrv'. 
All  the  iidiabitaiits  wlio  fell  into  their  hands  were  victims  of  their  liny;  they 
burned  the  houses  and  trees,  they  destroyed  every  vestage  of  culture,  and  they 
appeared  deshrons  of  making  a  desert  of  the  part  formeny  the  most  populous  of 
Franoe.  However,  their  security  was  such,  that  under  the  very  walls  of  Paris 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasorea  of  the  chase,  as  if  they  lived  there  in 
entire  peace.*^ 

I'aris,  ^e  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  aiisociated  to  the  Western  empire,  was 
abandoned  to  its  own  resources,  as  ii  its  destiny  had  only  uiteresfeed  its  inhabitants. 
Charles  the  Fat  had  held  diets  at  Katisbon  and  Pavia  alternately ;  he  was  in 
treaty  witl:  the  pope,  Stephen  V.,  respecting  tbe  translation  of  the  bishops  whose 
see  had  been  destruyed,  to  a  new  town,  whilst  the  Parisians  were  reduced  to 
extremities.  The  nobility,  to  whom  all  the  territory^  of  France  had  been  distributed, 
and  who  have  since  pretended  that  it  was  the  li^timate  reward  of  the  high  deeds 

(4G)  Vcdast.  p.  84.    Cbron.  Nunntui.  p.  96. 

(47)  Abbonis  monadli  ds  BdU*  Fkh,  wbii  libfo  •lim.  Srr.  Fr.  t  8,  p.  1— 

(48)  Vadul.  p.  S6.  (49)  Fukknt.  p.  46. 
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hy  wlilch  they  had  bound  themselvM  to  defend  it,  looked  with  indiffer^ce  at  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Parisians  :  no  ono  raised  troops  to  siiceor  them,  no  one 
advanced  from  Burgundy,  Provence,  or  Aquitania  to  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Ncustrians.  During  this  time  their  chiefs,  who  were  ahu(^t  all  priesUi,  suocmnbod 
one  after  the  other  from  uneasiness  and  unaccustomed  fatigues.  The  abbot 
Hugucs,  and  the  bishop  of  Paris,  Gaiizt  lln,  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
former  at  Aiixerrc,  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  his  flock.  **  They  were,"  says  the 
annaUst  ot  Fuida,  the  most  considerable  dukes  and  abbots  of  all  the  regions  of 
Gaul,  and  the  hope  of  the  Gaob  af^ainst  the  Noroiaits  reposed  only  in  them.** 
E\Tard,  ardibishop  of  Sens,  who  on  his  side  had  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  Norman*;,  died  about  tlie  same  time.  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  remained  alone 
to  .stand  against  the  barbarians,  lie  had  vainly  applied  to  the  emperor,  Charles 
the  Fat,  to  obtain  succor.  The  successor  of  Cliarlemagne  had  not  in  his  vast 
states  a  province  that  did  not  daim  a  defender :  Home,  even,  was  tibreatened  by 
the  Saracens  established  uj>on  the  Garigliano^  and  the  capital  of  Christendom 
seemed)  as  well  as  that  ot  France,  on  ue  eve  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
inhdels. 

However,  Charles,  whose  guards  had  disputed  with  the  citizens  of  Pavia,  had 
plundered  uiat  ca{)itai  of  the  Lombards,  took  at  last  through  Savoy  die  road  to 
France.  In  crossing  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he  endeavoured  to  assemble  an 
army  around  him,  and  he  held  also,  with  that  intention,  a  diet  at  Metz,  in  tlie 
month  of  J  ul^ ;  but  he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  approaching  the  enemy,  and  count 
Eudes  of  Pans,  despairing  of  determinm^  him  dj  his  messengers,  repaired  him- 
self to  !Metz  to  hasten  his  arrival,  although  his  departure  from  the  besei|jed  town 
spread  terror  among  the  citizens,  who  tliotight  themselves  abandoned.  When  they 
saw  him  return  afterwards,  they  thought  this  act  of  heroism  ton  brilliant  not  to 
attribute  it  to  some  miracle.  I'he  Normans,  foreseeing  his  arrival,  had  placed,  a 
guard  &CXDS  the  tower  which  served  as  a  gate  to  Paris.  Eudes,  settine  dib  horse 
at  full  speed,  and  opening  a  way  for  himself  with  bis  sword,  passed  t&oogh  the 
midst  or  their  ranks.'^' 

The  return  of  count  Eudes  to  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  the  approach  of  the 
imperial  army.  Howcvei',  Charles  the  Fat  passed  the  month  of  Au^t  in  the 
royal  houses  of  Kiersy  or  Attigny,  and  he  contented  himself  by  sembng  forward 
duke  Henry  of  Austrasia  on  the  nd^ts  of  Montmartre  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
of  the  Normans.  This  duke,  the  same  who,  in  the  preceding  year  had  treache- 
rously killed  Godfrid,  chief  of  the  Normans  in  Frisia,  fell  from  his  horse  in  one 
of  the  ditches  wiUi  which  the  besiegers  had  surrounded  their  ouartcrs,  and  was 
killed.  This  was  for  the  Ncnnnans  a  subject  of  great  joy,  and  tor  the  Parisians, 
of  terror.  In  fact,  the  cowardly  emperor  had  not  with  him  a  chief  eapable  of 
inspiring  him  with  resolution,  or  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  army.  - 

Charles  the  Fat  however  at  last  advanc^,  but  to  negotiate  and  not  to  fight. 
The  Normans,  at  his  approachy  had  united  att  their  troops  upon  the  left  of  the 
Seine,  whilst  the  emperor  had  entered  by  the  right  bank  into  Paris,  where  he 
signed  several  diplomas,  which  have  been  preser\  ed  ;  but  Sigefrld,  king  of  the 
Danes  or  Normans,  did  not  appear  to  wish  to  witlidraw,  and  the  emj^eror  dared 
not  hght  him.  At  last,  the  latter,  who  longed  to  return  to  Germany,  ottered  the 
enemy  a  large  sum  of  money  to  mduce  him  to  quit  die  environs  of  Paris,  which  he 
had  ruined,  and  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  Burgundy  on  the  Upper  Seme  and 
on  the  Yonne,  where  no  one  would  present  himself  to  hold  out  against  him.  After 
having  signed  this  uifamous  treaty,  the  vnonareh  of  almost  all  the  AVest  retired 


(&0)  FiMeaM.  um.  886.  p.  46.  (61)  VeiWt.  ann.  88G.  p.  85.  (52)  Ibid.  p.  85. 
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precipitately  to\\  ards  Alsace,  always  harasged  in  his  march  by  Sigcfrid,  who  appears 
to  have  thouglit  it  beneath  him  to  bind  himself  to  peace  like  the  reat  of  his  coun- 

Charles  the  Fat  had  done  nothing  daring  all  his  reign  worthy  of  his  rank,  of 

the  name  which  he  bore,  or  of  tlio  confidence  of  a  great  nntion.  He  had  been 
seen  on  all  occasions  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy  loss  powi-rful  than  himself,  or 
purchaiie  peace  by  shameful  concessions.  He  had  not  showed  more  talent  for  admi- 
nistrating than  tov  war,  and  his  corpulence  seemed  to  indicate  tbat  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  would  indemnify  liim  for  all  die  cares  of  the  throne.  His  retreat  from 
Paris  finisliod  di^rreditinf^  liim  in  the  eyes  of  t!ie  three  nations  whi^  b  he  was  to 
govern.  It  seems  tbat  he  felt  the  shame  of  it,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  dan- 
gerous illness  which  detained  him  during  the  winter  in  ^Vlsacc.** 

He  was  beginning  te  get  better,  when  he  held  in  spring  two  diets  of  the  Greov 
manic  nation,  one  at  GueibHngen,  the  other  at  Kirkheim  :  at  the  latter,  Loni^,  son 
of  Boson,  king  of  Provence,  presented  himself  to  him.  His  father  divd  on  the 
11th  of  January,  6<S7,  and  had  left  liim  when  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.** 
Boson,  during  his  reign,  did  not  command  the  armies,  nothing  was  done  that  oonld 
acquire  him  any  reputation  as  a  general ;  he  retired  into  the  mountains  when  he 
was  attacked,  and  Iiis  lieutenants  defended  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Provence  : 
however,  whatever  reward  nii^ht  be  offered  them,  to  whatsoever  danger  they  were 
exposed  by  their  hdelity  towards  a  king  whom  the  Carlovingians  considered  as  a 
rebel,  Begmo  asserts  tnat  he  was  never  betrayed,  that  his  prudence  was  never 
deceived,  and  that  he  gained  the  love  and  conhdence  of  his  sahjects.'^  If,  when 
he  died,  leavinn;  a  chila  in  infancy,  lie  had  always  had  the  same  enemies,  the  king- 
dom ol"  Provence,  which  he  had  founded,  would  not  have  long  i*urvived  him  ;  but 
France  no  longer  liad  a  king;  Churles  tlie  i  at,  only  heir  of  the  Carlovingians  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  no  children ;  in  definilt  of  males  the  sons  of  we  Car- 
lo vingian  princesses  D^E;an  to  attract  attendon ;  young  Louis,  son  of  Boson,  grand- 
son, by  his  mother,  of  the  emperor  Louis  H.,  was  received  with  affection  by 
Charleeu  treated  as  his  adopted  son,  admitted  to  pay  homage  to  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  fie6  in  Phyvence,  and  sent  back  into  the  kingdom  of  his  &ther,  where  the 
council  of  Valence,  three  years  afterwards,  presented  him  the  pwally.'* 

(^harles  the  Fat  denounced,  at  the  diet  of  Kirkheim,  his  arch-chancellor  Liut- 
ward,  bishop  of  Verceil,  who  until  then  had  acted  as  his  prime  minister,  and  who 
appears  to  have  long  abused  his  unlimited  power  to  enrich  his  luuuiy.  The  people 
and  the  grandees  reproached  him  of  his  exadaonsj,  and  the  forced  marriage  of 
several  daughters  of  the  nobility  with  his  relations;  the  bidiopa  pretended  that  he 
had  fallen  into  some  not  very  intelliglldo  heresy  upon  the  union  of  two  natures  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Finally,  Charles  the  Fat  accuseil  him  of  having  seduced  tlie  empress 
liicharda,  his  wife  :  Liutward  was  stripped  of  his  dignities  and  sent  back  to  his 
diocese.  The  empress  Richarda,  obliged  m  her  turn  to  justify  herself  for  the  crime 
of  adulter}',  not  only  protested  her  innocence  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly, 
hut  added,  that  although  married  more  than  ten  years,  she  had  alwavs  presen'cd 
her  virginity  with  Chai-les  the  Fat,  and  she  offered  to  prove  it,  if  her  husband 
would  oeauent,  either  by  presenting  champions  for  a  trial  by  batde,  or  by  submit- 
ting herself  to  the  proof  by  walking  upon  hot  plouglMliares.  The  Germanic  diet 
and  the  emperor  did  not  insist  that  she  should  i)roduce  proof,  public  opinion  judged 
it  superlhious,  but  the  two  spouses  could  no  longer  live  together  after  this  disclo- 
sure and  liicharda  retii*ed  into  the  convent  of  the  canoneses  of  Andlaw  in  Alsace, 
whidi  she  had  founded." 

(64)  VeOail.  p.  86.    Meteni.  p.  67.     Fuldcna.  p.  46.  (56)  Fuldeua.  u.  50. 

(56)  Fulileus.  ct  Epitapli.  Boson,  p.  50.  (57)  BtgiBO.ChroD.  ad  ann.  879.  p.  61. 
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Evertbing  seemed  to  agree  in  rendering  despicable  and  ridiculous,  tiie  last  of 
the  CadoviDgian  emperors.  His  health,  always  infinu,  mitrht  have  led  the  j^ple 
to  expect  the  close  approach  of  his  death.  But  the  weakness  of  his  mind  imposed 
upon  the  (rrandixs  the  duty  of  regulating  the  future  government  of  the  emjiire. 
The  race  of  Charlemagne,  after  tnc  present  sovereign,  only  present  id  Itn^tu-ds; 
for  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  ihcn  being  brought  up  by  Ramuuiic,  duke  of 
Aquitaniay  and  less  than  nineteen  years  old,  was,  uke  the  rest,  considered  iUegiti- 
mate,  and  besides,  his  excessive  vouth  prevented  his  being  thou^t  of.  Charles 
the  Fat  had  convoked  a  diet  of  t'l  iinks.  i]\ni  is  to  say,  of  the  people  of  Germany, 
at  the  palace  of  Tril)ur,  on  the  Kliine,  in  onler  to  cause  his  natural  son,  lierniuxl, 
to  be  acknowledged  as  his  succc^iaur.  But  among  the  l);Lstai\lsj  that  pretended  to 
the  throne^  the  Germans  gave  the  preference  to  Arnolphus,  duke  of  Garinthia,  a 
natoral  son  of  CSaiioman.  He  came  to  the  diet  with  a  considerable  troop,  com- 
posed of  Sclavonians  and  inhaltitants  <  )f  Noricum.  The  bishop  of  Verecil,  T.iutward, 
had  joined  him,  and  had  assured  liim  of  the  support  of  liis  numerous  partisans 
among  the  Saxons,  the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Germans  or  Soabians. 
Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  still  at  Frankfinrt,  became  suddenly  abandoned  by  all 
the  lords  of  Ins  retinue.  In  the  course  of  tliree  days  all  his  courtiers,  and  even 
all  his  ministers,  paswl  from  his  eoiirt  to  that  of  Anif>lphn'5.  nt  Tribur.  The  old 
emperor  was  so  forsaken  tliat  he  only  hud  a  ft  ^v  servants  to  do  tor  him  the  common 
office^  and  bishop  Liutbert,  of  Mayence,  was  obliged  to  provide  for  hts  expences. 
Charles,  who  had  at  first  thought  of  resisting,  was  soon  reduced  to  implore  the 
merry  of  his  nephew.  Tie  sent  to  him  the  l-i.^hi  p  Liuthert,  with  a  relict  of  the 
real  eros^t,  upon  wliic  li  Arnolphus  had  iiirnierly  taken  the  oath  of  tiilelity,  asking 
him,  at  the  sauiu  Luae,  to  proviiie  ihr  his  subsistence  and  that  of  liis  sou.  i  he 
new  monarch  wept*  it  is  said,  on  seeing  tliis  striking  example  of  human  vicissitudes. 
He  granted  him,  as  wdl  as  Bernard,  some  revenue  in  Suabia ;  but  Charles  only 
enjoyed  it  for  a  few  weeks;  he  died  on  the  12fh  of  Jannari',  888,  at  a  castle 
named  Indingai  in  Suabia,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  lieicbenaw^  near 
Constance.**^ 

If  the  subjects  of  Charles,  those  which  the  imbecility  of  the  great  grandson 

of  Cliarlemagne  had  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition,  avenged  themselves 
by  overwhelmin<j;  him  with  tlieir  contempt,  the  clergy  judged  by  another  rule  the 
vutues  of  a  kiiig,  and  it  honored  Charles  the  Fat  almost  as  a  saint.  He  was," 
says  Regino,  "  a  very  christian  prince,  fearing  God,  and  obeying  his  orders  wiA 
all  his  heart.  He  also  obeyed,  with  tht  most  profi>nnd  devotion,  the  orders  of 
the  ecclesiastics ;  his  charity  was  unhounded  ;  he  was  constantly  occupied  with 
prayers  and  singing  psalms,  indefatigable  in  repeating  the  {^raises  of  God,  and  he 

Dlaccd  in  divine  favor  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  counsel  Consequently  he 

looked  upon  his  last  tribulation  as  a  purifying  proof  that  the  crown  of  life  was 
assured  to  him.""'  The  annals  of  Fulda  even  relate  that  heaven  was  seen  to  open 
to  receiv  e  him,  "  in  order  to  show  that  he  whom  men  had  despised  was  the  most 
acceptable  sovereign  to  the  divinity."*^* 


(60)  PUdm.  Umbemni,  p.  47.  U.  Ikdiemoi,  p.  51.   Meteos.  p.  67.   Vedast.  p.  8S. 

(61)  Rcgioo  fll  Ana.  Uttaw.  p.  «8.  (62)  Am.  ftaldnv.  p.  61. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

XBIGK  OF  B1XDES;  BEGIRinira  OF  THAT  OF  GHABUZS  THE  SIMPLE,  B8TABLI8H- 
MBKT  OF  THE  NOBUANB  IN  NEUSTBIA.— 888-912. 

The  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  his  death,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
raco,  u\  erthrew  the  colossus  wMcb  Charlemagne  had  raised  under  the  name  of 

the  Western  empire,  and  gave  rise,  for  the  divM  i  of  Its  provinces,  to  almost 
tinivf'r«al  war,  to  an  aimrcliy,  to  a  confu.sion  of  rights,  wliich  at  first  sight  seem 
to  have  incrcasiujgly  aggravated  the  ah-eady  miserable  condition  of  the  people. 
Thus,  almost  all  toe  modenu  agree  in  representing  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  and  the  first  interregnran  which  followed  in  the  Western  empire,  as  a  great 
cakmitv,  w  h'ivli  j>lunged  Europe  into  that  barbarism  from  wliirli  Charlcmanrio 
had  begun  to  exti  icate  it.'  Moreover,  historical  monuments  again  abandon  ns  at 
this  period,  and  we  liave  to  oveiTun  a  century  iu  an  obscurity  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Howi'N  (>r,  it  is  in  tlio  midst  of  this  obscurity,  that  new  and  numerous  states 
wore  Ibrmed,  that  an  abnost  (lostroyed  population  recommenced  to  multiply;  that 
some  virtues,  feudal  virtues  at  leaist,  became  again  honorable ;  that  the  national 
courage,  which  seemed  extinct,  i*ccovered,  on  the  contrary,  all  its  lustre  among 
the  nobility.  The  first  century  of  the  government  of  the  Carlovingians  destroy^ 
the  old  France  ;  the  second  century,  wliich  also  bears  their  name,  although  the 
power  of  C  harles  the  Simple  and  of  his  children  was  only  a  shadow,  created  tho 
new  France.  The  perioa  which  we  are  about  to  survey  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
compared  with  any  other  Ha  calamities,  weakness,  and  shame,  ^tiiough  wap* 
like  valor  is  fiur  from  bang  the  first  of  the  social  virtues,  its  complete  annihi- 
lation 15;,  porliaps,  the  most  certain  sign  of  tho  destruction  of  all  tlie  others;  it 
throws  tho  nation  at  once  into  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  all  chances  and  all 
enemies,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  with  tlie  cowardice  of  the  people  all  the 
advantages  of  a  better  government,  all  these  advantages  would  be  usdess  for  they 
would  have  no  security. 

But  the  history  of  the  universe  does  not  present  an  example  of  pusillanimity 
which  we  can  compare  to  tint  of  the  subjects  of  the  Western  empire,  when  they 
8n£feied  tfiemselves  to  be  pillaged,  reduced  into  captivity,  and  slaugfatered  by  the 
Kcormans.  It  was  not  a  great  people  ^t  fell  upon  them,  it  vria  not  those  noods 
of  northem  barbarians  wliich  spread  themselves  over  the  Tvoman  empire,  but  on 
the  contraiy,  hanilfiils  of  brigands,  adventurers  who  arrived  npon  their  shores  in 
open  boats,  slightly  armed,  and  almost  always  witliout  horses.  At  a  more  recent 
pmod,  we  have  seen  the  flourishing  empire  of  Mexico^  and  of  Peru,  ravaged, 
then  conquered,  by  bands  of  adventurers  who  ^vcre  not  more  numerous ;  but  the 
Spaniards  carried  fire  arms,  cuirasses,  and  helmets  impenetrable  to  the  arrows  of 
the  Indians;  swords  of  the  finest  steel  which  cut  all  the  armour  of  the  Americans. 
They  had  warlike  horses,  which  became  animated  dm'ing  the  combat,  wliich 
transported  their  riders  with  fearful  rapidity,  for  an  enemy  always  on  feot,  fer 
from  tho  place  where  tihey  would  have  succumbed,  towards  tliat  whore  tliey  could 
do  more  harm  ;  tbev  had,  in  fine,  ships  which  the  Mexicans  took  tor  winged 
monsters,  vomiting  fire  and  liames.  it  was  not  thus  that  the  Normans  landed 
from  their  osier  boats,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.   Their  bodies 

(1)  Marat.  Ann.  d'ltaL  ad  ann.  888.  Ann.  EccJcs.  Baron,  ann.  SbS,  p.  C20.  Pngi  crit.  p.  7  jy.  Schmidt. 
Hilt,  do  AUaaiimb^  1. 8»  e.  <^  t.  2,  p.  96. 
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were  half-nakctl,  the  temper  of  their  arms  was  infi^or  to  that  of  those  which 
more  civilized  people  employed*  Yet  tliey  were  superior  in  militaiy  -virtue  to  the 
two  other  wanaering  pcoj)le  tliat  ravaged  the  empire.  The  Saracens  had  lost  their 
concjuoring  fanaticism  and  their  love  of  glorv  dtiriTig  the  decay  of  the  empire  of 
the  cahphs ;  and  their  expeditions  into  Italy  aiul  l*ix>vencc,  liad  no  other  stimulant 
than  the  love  of  plunder.  The  fiungsmans,  who  spread  so  much  terror  in  Gennany, 
rode  little  hoi-ses,  which  a  Frankisli  S(jldier  would  have  disdained  ;  they  vrore  a 
pelisse  instead  of  a  cin'ras--,  'itkI  a  light  lance  in  tlio  j>lnrt' ol' a  sahro  or  sword. 
Bnt  the  Saracens,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Normans,  attacked  peasants  un- 
armed and  debased  by  servitude,  or  a  degenerate  nobility.  Tliey  Ibund  victiuis  in 
the  Western  empire,  they  did  not  find  enemies. 

It  is  less  in  public  institutions  than  in  the  peraGnal  interest  of  the  great  ^fo- 
pnetors  that  we  must  seek  for  the  explanation  of  thi!<  donl)le  moral  revolution, 
which,  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  annihilated  tlie  national  courage,  and  destroyed  the 
population,  and  which,  in  the  tenth,  increased  the  men,  and  cnobled  their  character. 
The  re-imion  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  into  one  single  body  had  removed 
from  the  mind  of  the  great  proprietors  the  expectation  of  a  proximate  war.  They 
had  not  thought  of  the  means  of  defending  themselves,  or  of  increasing  the 
number  ot  w  aniors  who  lived  on  their  estates :  all  their  attention  was  fixed,  on 
the  oontniry,  upon  the  means  of  recdving  the  greatest  revenue;  and  in  all  timesy 
and  In  all  countries,  the  masters  have  fdwajsbeen  disposed  to  believe  that  they 
oiirichetl  tlieiiiselves  by  making  with  their  peasants  the  Ijest  conditions,  by  burdening 
the  latter  with  gi'eater  duties,  with  higher  rents.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  was  enslaved.  Shortly  slaveiy  and  extortion  prothiced  its  accustomed 
effect,  the  families  became  extinct  or  fled,  the  population  disappeared,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  France  was  changed  into  deserts.  The  great  proprietors  saw, 
witliout  regret,  the  vmvfes  or  habitations  abandoned,  for  each  of  whieli  they  were 
obliged  to  furnii-h  a  soldier  to  the  king.  They  thought  of  finding  more  protit  in 
aubstitatirur  pasturage  for  tillage,  and  m  mnltipljing  the  flocks  as  die  men  dimi- 
nished. They  knew  not  how  to  e(jm])rehend  UuA  a  country  cannot  be  rich  when 
it  no  longer  has  consumers,  when  it  no  longer  nourislies  a  nation.  It  is  by  the 
same  error  that  we  see  at  this  day  the  fall  of  the  lairds  of  northern  Scr»tland. 

The  rapid  extinction  of  the  rural  population  was  tbo  great  cause  wincii,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Oariovingian^  opened  the  empire  to  the  brigands  who  devastated 
it.  Monuments  complctd^  fiiil  us,  it  is  true,  with  respect  to  that  fluctuation  of 
the  population  ;  the  historians  of  the  time  never  thought  of  rendering  an  account 
of  it }  but  on  reading  their  recital  of  the  events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  a  sentiment  of  solitude.  One  would  think  that  there  existed  in  France  only 
convents  scattered  in  the  midst  of  forests.  The  towns  in  the  ninth  century  had 
lost  the  imjiortance  they  still  possessed  under  the  first  race.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  intestine  factions,  of  riots,  of  mnnicipnl  govemmcnt,  or  of  the 
resistance  which  could  be  offered  to  an  enemy ;  their  gates  were  always  open  to 
whomsoever  pleased  to  enter  than.  Often,  it  is  true,  the  chronicles  inform  us 
that  they  were  burned  by  the  Normans ;  but  their  authors,  in  this  case,  alwa}'S 
represent  the  damage  as  less,  or  the  booty  carried  off  as  less  considerable,  than 
when  the  same  Normans  burned  a  convent.  The  existence  of  the  peasants  is  also 
as  comnletely  forgotten  as  that  of  the  flocks  with  which  they  were  conlbuudtjd. 
We  only  see  that  the  mistrust  of  thdr  masters  had  left  them  no  means  of  resistance. 
Consequently  the  Normans,  after  having  carried  off  the  women  and  the  villager^ 
daughters,  after  having  massacred  their  old  men  or  their  priests,  wandered  witTiout 
fear,  alone,  or  in  small  bands,  in  the  forests,  to  take  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Even 
in  the  high  nobiiitj  and  the  high  clergy  one  is  astonlsned  at  the  small  number  of 
personages  who  appear  at  the  same  time  upcm  the  toeae,  A  single  count  unites 
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ibe  titles  of  a  great  number  of  counties,  a  single  prelate,  the  revenues  of  a  great 
number  of  abbies ;  and  when  the  abbot  Ilugues  is  called  by  the  historians  of  the 
time,  tlte  hope  of  Gaul,  we  feel  the  French  nation  degraded  to  the  rank  of  men 
under  the  serfdom  of  a  convent. 

When  the  nation  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  of  ignor.mcc  of 
poUtics,  of  opposition  between  the  interests  of  the  great  and  those  of  tlie  population, 
a  central  government  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  France  or  to  Europe  ;  it  only 
8er\'ed  to  maintain  this  universal  degradation.  The  rupture  of  the  social  tie  on  the 
deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  the  division  of  the  West  into  several  monarchies 
which  soon  subdivided  themselves  into  a  number  of  smaller  states,  was  therefore 
a  happy  event  for  humanity.  When  civilization  has  already  made  great  ])ro- 
press,  the  formation  of  vast  states  presents  very  great  advantages :  enlightenment 
increases,  and  spreads  more  rapidly,  commerce  is  more  active,  more  regnhu*,  and 
more  independent  of  political  errors;  the  power,  riches,  and  talent, at  tlie  <lisnosal 
of  government,  are  much  more  considerable,  and  if  it  makes  a  good  use  of  tliem, 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race  will  be  much  more  rapid,  liut,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  how  to  establish  a  wise,  tutelary,  and  free  constitution  in  a  gi'eat  state,  is 
a  problem  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than  in  a  little  state,  whilst  it  is  mucli  more 
easy  in  a  great  than  in  a  little  state  to  do  without  all  these  advantages.  A  groat 
empire  maintains  itself  longer  by  its  bulk  in  spite  of  abuses  almost  intolerable, 
whdat  a  small  one  cannot  hope  for  any  duration,  if  it  be  not  secured  with  a  little 
patriotism,  with  a  little  prosperity.  The  Carlovingian  government  had  survived 
more  calamities  than  would  have  been  required  to  overthrow  ten  times  the 
governments  which  have  succeeded  it ;  if  it  succumbeil  at  last,  it  is  beca\ise  it  had 
arrived  at  tlie  last  degree  of  shame  and  imbecility.  Those  who  collected  its  wrecks 
were,  perhaps,  neither  superior  in  talent,  in  virtue,  or  in  energy,  to  the  miserable 
emperors  who  had  allowed  it  to  perish ;  but  the  more  their  own  interests  concerned 
them  the  sooner  they  began  to  comprehend  them.  When,  to  defend  themseh  es, 
they  required  strength  more  than  riches,  they  needed  not  a  very  high  degree  of 
perspicuity  to  perceive  that  tliey  would  acquire  strength  by  taking  care  of  the 
pros|)erity  of  their  subjects. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  edict  of  Pistes  had  caused  to 
be  razed  the  fortifications  which  several  lords  had  raised  around  their  castk-s,  to 
defend  them  from  the  Nonnans.  At  this  period,  property,  which  gave  the  riglit 
of  justice  over  the  vassals,  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  tlie  slaves,  had  not  yet 
effectuated  its  political  strength,  and  did  not  yet  secure  the  means  of  defence  or 
cause  rcsjxjct.  But  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  tlie  Fat,  no  social  authority 
opposed  any  obstacle  to  every  one's  defending  himself  by  his  own  means,  to  every 
one's  seeking  safety  in  his  property  first,  and  atterwanl  the  means  of  making 
himself  feared.  Then  one  saw  the  dukes,  the  counts,  the  manjuisses,  and  the 
abbots,  who  had  divided  among  themselves  the  whole  extent  of  territory,  change 
their  aim,  and  their  jwHtics,  substitute  ambition  for  cupidity,  and  ask  oi  the  huul, 
men  to  maintain  their  rights,  and  their  existence,  rather  than  their  riches.  The 
latter  did  not  already  present  itself  as  an  advantage,  unless  it  could  be  changed 
into  poi)ulation  ;  the  value  of  an  extent  of  country  was  estimated,  not  by  the 
numlxjr  of  pounds  of  silver  for  which  its  produce  might  be  sold,  but  after  the 
number  of  soldiers  that  might  pi-oceed  from  it  to  follow  the  banners  of  the  lord, 
and  defend  his  castle  as  soon  as  it  was  threatened. 

Thus,  tliis  period  of  trouble  and  confiision,  which  seemed  to  tTireaten"  with 
destruction  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  (iallic  i>opulation,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  period  of  a  great  and  beneficent  economical  revolution,  which  raised  that 
jiopulation  from  ita  abasement.  Everywhere  the  lord  offered  lanil  to  the  vassal 
who  showetl  himself  ready  to  cultivate  it ;  everywhere  he  was  contented,  in  return, 
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with  a  slight  present  of  money  or  produce;  but  he  aaked  him,  instead  of  rent, 

personal  service.  These  concessions,  so  midtiplied,  wore  made  on  different  con- 
ditions, and  to  a  (liffercnt  (tnlcr  of  men.  Tlic  yonnr^T  hrniichcs  of  noble  families, 
till'  freemen,  the  citizens,  the  colonists,  the  eniaTicipatril,  t-vcn  the  si-rfs  them«?e]ves, 
were  admitted  in  a  subordination  which  Uiej  never  disowned,  to  divide  the  laud 
and  Budce  it  again  valuable.  All  thoee  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  been 
destined  to  grow  old  In  celibacy,  were  called  on  to  marry,  and  ootdd  see  with  satis- 
faction their  family  increase  aronnd  them.  Tlie  most  elevated  in  rank  formed 
anew  those  intermediate  orders  of  gentJeinen,  of  leudes,  and  ot  tr '"Tiien,  wliich  had 
almost  disappeared."^  The  latter  raised,  instead  of  debasing  iln.aiselves  in  the 
social  scale.  The  peasant  was,  it  is  true,  absolutely  dependent  on  his  lord.  He 
had  no  protection  against  him  for  liis  rights,  his  liberality,  his  honor,  or  even  his  * 
life,  thfingh  they  were  rarely  compromised  by  the  violence  of  his  chiefs.  He 
looked  ujwn  the  latter  as  his  judges  and  protectors  ;  he  had  that  respect  for  them, 
and  even  that  love  which  the  weak  so  easily  grant  to  those  whom  they  think 
of  a  sap^or  race.  The  use  of  arms  that  had  been  restored  to  him,  had  raised  in 
his  eyes  his  omi  di^niity,  and  made  Iiiin  recover  some  of  the  virtues  which  slavery 
annihilates.  lie  did  not  fi^dit  on  iiorseliack  as  the  noltles  and  the  frcemen,  but 
he  did  fight;  resistance  was  jxjnnitted  liim,  and  the  feehn^  of  his  strength  gave 
him  the  measnre  of  the  respect  he  woold  exact.  The  rapidity  vnth  wnidi  the 
population  increased  these  different  cttoseSyftom  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century, 
IS  prodi  jions ;  each  of  the  great  comities  was  parcelled  out  in  the  cotirse  of  two 
or  three  generations,  and  an  infinite  number  of  rural  coimties,  viscounties,  and 
lordships  ;  every  one  of  these  was  divided  in  the  same  manner ;  evcr^  desert  saw 
a  village  spring  un  with  its  lord ;  every  community  had  its  fort  and  its  means  of 
defence ;  and  ni  less  than  t\N'o  hundred  years  a  count  of  Toulouse,  a  count  of 
Vermandois,  and  a  count  of  Flanders,  became  more  pnweiful,  they  commanded 
armies  more  valiant,  more  disciplined,  even  more  numerous,  than  had  Charity 
the  Fat,  or  lioois  the  Meek,  as  monarchs  of  all  die  West 

But  this  state  of  prosperity  of  the  airricultural  population  only  lasted  as  long  as 
the  lords  felt  the  need  they  had  of  it.  The  iron  yoke  of  the  oligarchy  had  been 
lightened  when  the  great  proprietors  had  arrogated  to  themseR'es  the  right  of 
private  war ;  it  fell  again  more  rudely  upon  the  slioidders  of  tlie  people,  as  soon 
as  general  order  was  sufficiently  re-estabushedL  that  no  one  dare  have  recourse  to 
ftroe.  As  soon  as  die  lords  no  longer  wanted  soldiers  they  thought  the  more  of 
the  want  of  money,  and  they  again  began  to  oppress  the  country'.  Tt  was  then 
that  the  villains  were  retluced  to  shameful  degradation ;  it  was  then  that  the  feudal 
system  weighed  upon  the  people  as  the  most  intolerable  of  oppressions.  It  had 
brought  some  order,  some  virtue^  and  some  happiness  in  a  turbulent  anarchy ; 
but  as  the  govcrment  was  re-established,  it  only  added  its  yoke  to  that  of  the 
laws,  and  both  together  were  too  heavy.  As  fast  as  we  shall  see  them  alternately 
developing  their  advantagta,  then  their  inconveniences,  we  will  endeavour  to  point 
them  out  to  our  readers,  ^thout  prejudice  and  without  spirit  of  system. 

(A)  It  was  efl{Mxd<illjr  tlieu  that  the  rmt  of  the  freemen  who  were  called  nriuans,  chaugcd  the  ailo> 
diiun  of  which  they  were  proprietors  into  fiefs,  wbklh  they  voluntarily  conscDtetl  to  hold  from  a  lord.  This 
exchange  of  liberty  against  a  oeitaio  dqtendence,  accompanied  by  a  certain  protection,  is  known  in  the  ancient 
kwa  under  the  name  of  ablatw  feudu ;  it  had  been  frequent  in  the  middle  ages,  and  contributed  in  causing  the 
(liwppt^'anuicc  from  several  pruviuccs  of  the  frL>t>  possession to  a  Jeijrce  which  lias  fnven  rise  tf>  the  principle  of, 
no  land  wUh^mla  iurd,  Biiiiidt'a,  even  before  this  jMiriod  the  ubktioo  of  lief,  the  abandonment  of  au  allodial  pro- 
perty, made  by  a  freeman  to  a  powerful  uelghbonr,  on  condition  that  this  neighbour  should  return  it  to  him  in 
fee,  and  that  the  old  imprietor,  beoomc  vassal,  should  render  to  his  lord  faith  and  homage,  had  often  been 
practised,  bat  it  was  then  the  result  of  injustice  and  of  oppression.  Since  the  lords,  on  the  contrary,  fell  the 
importance  of  multiplyiiij:  their  iiiilitAry  vassals,  and  making  I  liemselves  beloved  by  thtin,  the  ohlation  of  hcf 
wu  oiten  a  oootnot  not  leu  odvautagcoua  to  the  ariiuan  who  btcatno  a  voaeal,  thau  to  lhi>  lorJ.  (S«e  Mejcr, 
hU^.  JuHMth,  1. 1,  &  14,  p.  20e.} 
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The  people  tad  been  so  long  accustomed  to  heredltuiy  monarcliial  power,  that 
at  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  CliarlcmaiZTio,  tlu'v  hesitated  some  time  before 
choosing  from  the  chiefs  who  pretended  to  the  throiu  Ly  any  other  title.  The  first  to 
dispute  the  royal  power  were  those  who  descended  fioin  Charlemagne  cither  by 
bastards  or  by  women.  Bernard,  who  had  been  removed  firom  the  throne  at  the  last 
(Jamanic  diet,  waa  a  bast^ird  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  Amolphus  who  was  elected  at 
the  same  diet,  was  a  bastard  of  Carloinan.  Charles  the  Simple,  \\lio  nMirnod 
afterwards  in  western  France,  and  who  was  then  set  aside  on  account  of  his  extreme 
yonth,  was  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  bastard  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  for  the 
marriage  of  his  mother,  Adelaide,  whilst  the  first  wife  of  Loub  was  still  alive, 
had  nut  l)cen  acknowledged  either  by  public  opinion  or  by  the  pope.  Either 
Aiistjarda  or  Adelaide  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  concubine  ;  and  if  Louis  III.  and 
Caiioiuan  were  Intimate,  Charles  tlie  Simple  could  not  be ;  so  that  tlie  reign  of 
his  brothers  had  dedded  the  qnesdon  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ber^iger,  dtikem  Fdouli,  son  of  Gisela,  daughter  of  Louis 
the  Meek,  commandinrr  one  of  tlie  most  im]>ortant  and  warlike  districts  of  Italy, 
aspired  at  becominL'"  king  of  that  country,  and  he  caused  liimself  to  be  crowned  at 
Pavia  by  Ansehn,  aichbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  begiaiiiug  of  the  year  888.  At 
the  same  time  Gtiidoy  duke  of  Spoleto^  bnt  a  Frenchman,  and  a  descend«it  of 
the  imperial  family,  in  a  manner  unkno>vn  to  us,  was  called  into  Belgium,  and 
into  the  kinrrdom  of  Lorraine  where  he  Lad  fiets,  by  Fulck,  archbishop  uf  Reims. 
An  assembly  of  his  partisans  was  convoked  at  Langres,  and  although  it  was  much 
less  numerous  than  he  had  hoped,  Guido  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Franks  by 
that  assembly,  and  consenaied  by  Jeilon,  bishop  of  Langres.^  However,  he  was 
not  long  discovering  that  no  great  French  lord  declared  liimself  in  his  favor ;  he 
therefore  abandoned  this  first  object  of  his  ambition,  and  set  oft'  in  haste  for  Italy^ 
in  order  to  disjjutc  the  crown  with  Bereuger. 

In  Provence,  Louis,  son  of  Bo«on,  and  grandson  of  the  emperor  Lows  XL, 
reigned  with  the  title  of  dnke  over  all  the  states  which  his  &ther  had  usurped. 
His  mother,  ITermcnp;arda,  bore  the  title  of  rt-^cnt,  and  supplied  the  youth  of 
Louis  on  occasions,  not  very  numerous,  when  the  chief  of  the  state  was  called  oa 
to  have  a  wilL  She  was  desirous  that  he  should  beai*  the  title  oi  king  as  his  lather 
had  done;  but  she  thought  proper  to  cause  the  pojie  and  the  king  of  Germany  also 
to  concur  in  his  elevation.  She  sent  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  to  tlie  former  to 
obtain  his  consent ;  she  lierself  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  l.'itter  with  considerable 
presents ;  she  promised  him  that  tne  new  king  of  Provence  would  be,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  time,  his  man  and  the  man  of  the  empire ;  and  having 
successfully  terminated  all  these  negotiations,  as  wdl  as  others,  not  less  delicate, 
with  the  lords  and  prelates  of  those  provinces,  she  convokcLl  an  assembly  of  the 
latter,  at  Valence  upon  the  Rhone,  before  the  month  of  July,  8*30.  Tliis  assembly 
elated  Louis  as  king,  "  in  order  that  he  might  protect  tlie  country  against  the 
incrnmona  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens  at  the  same  time  she  placed  him,  on 
aoconnt  of  his  youth,  under  the  inotection  of  his  undo  Bidiard,  dnke  of  Bui^ 
gundy.' 

There  was  at  tlie  same  time,  another  duke  of  Blll^^^ tuulv  :  this  was  Rwlolph, 
son  of  Conrad,  whose  government  bore  the  name  oi  i  ransjuiane  Bui-gundy,  and 
extended  over  the  Swiss  and  Pennine  Alps.  The  greatness  of  Conrad  dated 
fiom  the  year  866,  in  which  he  had  killed  the  abbot  Hub^  brotheEr  of  Theutberga, 
and  an  enemy  of  kinir  Lothaire.  It  appears  from  thence  he  had  succeeded  to  all 
the  governments  of  this  warlike  abbot.*    Kodolph  was,  at  the  same  tim(^  nephew 

(2)  Vcdast.  p.  87.    Liutpraii.l  Ticin.  Hist.  1, 1,  c.  6,  p.  429.    Scr.  Ror.  Ital.  t.  2. 

(3)  Acta  voikuL  Volent.  ia  coucil.  Lob.  t.  9,  p.  424.  llist.  du  Laa^  1.  II,  c  48,  p.  27.  Hugou.  Flavin. 
Ghr.  Viidnii.  p.  SM.  Fhndior,  Htik.  do  Bouigo^ic^  1. 4,  ^  1 M.  (4)  Hetcas.  i  7,  ^  IM. 
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c/t  that  abbot  Hugues  who  died  at  the  si^^  of  Paris,  wlio  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  prelates  and  lords  of  Gaul:  like  him,  li  ^^as  ruliitwl,  in 
what  degree  is  unknown  to  us,  with  the  family  of  Charloimigiie.  liodolph  pro- 
fitted  by  it  to  asscmljle,  at  St.  Maurice  iu  Valuia,  a  diet  of  the  lords  and  preifates 
of  eastern  Burgundy,  fiom  the  borders  of  the  Bfaine  to  the  Bouroes  of  the  laer. 
This  diet  named  liim^kingof  Trans] uranc  Burgundy,  and bnjdniimatioii  extended 
over  Switzerland,  the  Orisons,  Valais,  and  Geneva.  He  set  up  pretensions  to 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Lothaire,  or  Lorraine,  he  had  gained  partisans  there  by 
brilliant  promises,  and  it  appears  that  he  wm  crowned  at  Toul,  by  Arnold,  bishop 
<i£  that  town ;  but  these  provinces  were  claimed  by  Amolphus,  king  of  Qmxunajf 
wko  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  all  the  empire,  and  who  did  not  conaoit  to 
acknowleflfTc  Kodulph  until  tlie  latter  had  retired  ixom  Lorraiiu^  and  paid  homage 
to  him  for  Transjurane  Burgundy.* 

Keustria  and  Aqnitania  ubo  saw  petendiNS  to  the  throne  spring  up.  Count 
Eodes,  who  had  distinguished  himselt  two  years  previously  in  the  defence  of  Paris, 
assembled  a  diet  at  Compiegne,  where  Gauthicr,  archbishop  of  Sens,  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  iiead.  But  among  tin;  Neustrians,  others  had  tleclared  themselves 
for  Guido,  duke  of  Spoleto ;  otliurs  again  had  recourse  to  Ai'uolphus,  king  of  Ger- 
many ;  two  of  the  latter,  Kodolph,  abbot  of  St  Yaast  of  Arras,  and  Fulck,  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  seemed  to  lead  all  the  rest  in  a  tune  when  France  was  only 
governed  l)y  churchmen.  Diuing  these  inten-als,  king  Eudes  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  gain  some  petty  victories  over  the  I^ormanSj  near  Aloutfaucon  uwirgonne: 
his  partisans  took  care  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  and  thus  tliey  decided  the 
opimon  in  his  &vor.  Baldwin  the  Bald,  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  embraoed 
'  an  opposite  party,  declared  himself  for  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  diety  which 
Amolplius,  king  of  Germany,  had  convoked  at  Worms.  Although  Arnolphus  was 
not  yet  em|)eror,  all  the  other  kin|«,  did  not  hesitate  to  ackuowled^^  the  superiority 
which  secured  to  hira  the  extent  m  ms  states  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  Eudes 
rendered  homage  for  his  crown,  and  only  began  to  oonsider  it  secure  upon  his  head^ 
when  he  was  at  this  price,  acknowledged  and  protect  by  his  powerful  neig^ 
hour/' 

The  kingdom  ot'  Eudes  only  extended  fivm  the  Meuse  to  the  Loire ;  but  the 
Normans  were  always  oantoaMd  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dcminions ;  thdr  fleets 
ascended  all  the  rivers,  their  ravages  reached  fiom  one  frontier  of  Neostria  to  the 

other;  they  did  not  yet  seem  to  have  a  con(juest  m  view,  but  they  pursued  their 
devastations  in  a  systematic  manner,  attackmg  and  ruinijig  alternately  the  small 
number  of  places  which  had  until  then  escaped  them.  This  same  year  they  be- 
sieged Meaox,  which  count  Tbeotbert  defended  with  (X)ur:ige.  The  count  having 
been  killed,  with  his  most  valiant  companions  in  arms,  the  bishop  and  tlie  burghers 
offered  to  capitulate.  Tliey  abandon^  to  the  Normans  the  town  and  all  wliich  it 
contained,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  rethre  with  their  hves.  They  went 
out,  in  feet,  without  arms,  and  without  carrying  away  any  part  of  their  riches; 
but  these  fugitives  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  feagaes  along  tiie  other  bank  of  the 
Mame,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Normans,  ^\  ho  loaded  them  and  their 
bishop  \vith  chains,  and  brouglit  them  back  into  their  count rv,  to  witness  its  de- 
struction.' Eudes  had,  during  this  time,  assembled  a  few  troops ;  nevertheless  he 
dare  not  conduct  them  to  the  delivering  of  Meaux:  he  contented  himself  with 
keeping  them  near  Paris,  to  shelter  the  tosvn  from  a  second  siege.  When  he 
aftenvards  knew  that  the  Normans  had  n'nc]i  d  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  he  repaired 
to  Beimsy  where  the  archbishop  Jb'ulck  consented  to  crown  him  on  Christmas-day, 

(5  i  uKIcna,p.Sl.  M«t«oi.p.C8.  Veilirtw]k87.  CondL  gon.  (;  a,  p.  400.  RmdiM;  Bkt.  de  Bong. 
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testifying  thus  that  he  cease<l  to  supijort  the  pretensions  of  GuidO)  duke  oi'  bpoleto, 
fijp  wnom  he  had  at  first  declaretl  nunsclf. 

The  andiority  of  the  new  king  Endes  was  not  admowledged  by  Aquitania. 
The  most  i)owerful  lord  of  all  that  part  of  France,  situatetl  on  the  South  of  tha 
Loire,  was  Rainulf  II.,  who  bore  trie  titles  of  duke  of  Aquitania  and  connt  of 
Poitiers,  and  who  was  son  of  that  Bernard,  deposed  ten  years  previuuiily  hy  th(^ 
council  of  Troyes.  He  pretended  also  to  be  descended  from  Cnarleuiagne,  by  a 
ooncnbine,  and  he  profitted  hy  it  to  take  the  title  of  king  of  Aquitania :  toe  acts  of 
his  nomination,  and  the  place  of  his  consecration  are  unknown  to  US',  and  as  he 
continued  to  govern  the  same  jirovinces,  with  tlie  title  of  connt  of  Poitiers,  after 
liavin^  renounced  the  ro^al  di^^nity,  the  duration  of  iiis  reign  is  as  unceitain  as 
its  commencementy  and  his  wh^e  histoiyis  obscure.* 

We  must  no  longc  r  reckon  as  belongini/  to  tlu^  Fre  nch  monarchy,  either  Alan 
the  Great,  kinrj  of  the  liretons,  or  Sancha  Mitarra,  duke  of  the  Gascons,  who  had 
not  acknowledged  tlie  autiiority  of  the  last  descendants  of  Charlemaffnc,  and  who, 
separated  from  the  French  by  lanp^iage,  hy  manners,  and  bv  hereaitar}'  remem- 
brances, hardly  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  uanl.  Alan,  with  tlie  Celts  of  Brittany, 
scarcely  founrfit  with  any  but  the  Normans ;  Sancha,  with  the  Basques  of  the 
Pvronee*?,  had  only  distinguished  himself  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  given  him 
the  surname  of  Mitarra,  the  destroyer :  the  history  of  France  is  no  longer  called 
upon  to  occupy  itself  with  them.* 

But  starting  from  this  epoch,  we  bedn  to  be  able  to  follow  the  succession  of 
those  great  lords,  those  counts  wliic  h  the  edict  of  Kiersy  had,  twelve  years  pre- 
viously, rendere<l  lierctlitaiy,  and  which  the  annihilation  of  the  imperial  or  royal 
authority  rendered  sovereigns.  Fach  of  their  dyujisties  goes  back  neiuiy  to  this 
epoch ;  each  henceforth  deserves  our  attention,  inasmuch  as  goroming  itself  by  its 
own  interests,  motives  spinning  up  from  a  personal  policy,  the^  issue  from  that 
uniformity  to  which  everj'thmg  seemed  subjected,  in  th*'  |treecfhng  century*,  and 
th&v  influenced,  unequally,  the  development  and  happuicss  of  the  people  in  their 
dimrent  govennnents.  Besides,  if  in  this  century  of  barbarism  the  Western 
empire  had  fliili-d  in  historians,  we  must  not  be  astmitshed  that  so  many  petty 
states  wanted  them  still  more.  It  is  in  the  provinces,  and  not  around  kings,  that 
during  two  or  three  centuries  we  ought  to  seek  tlie  French  nation ;  we  often  seek 
it  there,  in  tact,  without  succeeding  in  finding  it. 

One  of  the  most  powerfiil  among  these  lodrds  was  then  Baldwm  n.,  count  of 
Flandon,  who  rdgned  from  879  to  917,  over  tiie  country  <^ituated  between  the 
Sclieldt,  the  Somme,  and  the  sea:  he  was  son  of  another  Baldwin,  also  count  of 
Flanders,  wlio  had  carried  oft  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  widow  of 
the  kills  of  England,  and  who  had  not  feared  to  brave  for  her  the  power  of  the 
king  of  the  French.  Baldwin  n.,  no  less  proud  than  his  fathcor,  consented,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  £udes  as  king.  New  concessions  had  been  promised  him  in 
exchange  for  a  semblance  of  obedience  ;  hut  Rndes  having  refused  to  secularise 
ibr  him  the  abbe^  of  St.  Yaast  of  Arras,  Baldwin  declared  war  against  him  in 
Mud  dfiyve  hnn  from  bis  fiontiOTs.^^ 

We  could  also  rank  among  the  great  lords  of  Nenstria,  Heribert  I.,  count  of 
Vermandois,  v\  liose  capital  was  St,  Quentin,  where  he  reigned  from  the  year  888 
tn  fM)L',  and  I'ldck  I.,  count  of  Anjou,  from  888  to  'J38,  who  sustained  against 
tlie  Nui'uiaiis  and  tiie  Bretons  several  wars,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  his  mental 
•ittt^  «s  Uleoanigs^   Tlie  king,  Eudes,  was  acknowledged  by  both ;  he  was  so 
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likewise  by  Bidiazd  duke  of  Burgondj  (from  877  to  921,)  brodier  of  Boeon, 
with  whom  lie  had  however  wac^cd  war,  and  guardian  of  young  Jjoma,  Hag  of 

Provence.  The  stato>;  of  thcj^e  ^oiir  feudatories,  with  Eudes'  own  government  as 
count  of  Paris,  coianosed,  alaiout  solely,  the  kingdom  of  France.  ^NOt  but  that 
on  the  south  of  the  Loire  the  name  of  king  Eudes  was  alao  sometimes  invoked, 
espeeialh'  by  two  brothers,  Alduin,  cotint  of  Angouleme  (886-916),  and  William  L 
count  of  Perigord  (88G-920),  who  opposed  his  pretensions  to  those  of  Rainulf  IL, 
dnke  of  Aqnitania.  From  the  same  motive  of  family  jealousy,  William  the  Pious, 
count  of  Auvcrgne  and  marquis  of  Gothia  (»86-U18),  pretierred  inscribing  upon 
his  acts,  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Paris  lather  than  those  of  the  king  of  PoilieTs ; 
hat  the  aathority  of  Lotli  was  eaually  unacknowledged  in  all  these  great  fiefs  ;  it 
wa?!  perhaps  still  more  in  those  or  Oilon,  count  of  TouIou'^p,  of  Ronorfrc,  ofAlbi- 
geois,  MU'l  of  Quercy,  (875-918),  because  he  was  more  distant.  The  tle-sccudants 
oi  this  Odon  afterwards  liad  great  influence  over  the  fate  of  tjoutheru  Gaul." 

It  required  a  space  of  time  suffidenily  longhelbre  the  multiplying  of  the  states 
and  sovereigns,  renewed  the  population,  and  augmented  its  means  of  defence.  Its 
effect  could  not  begin  to  make  itself  felt  until  after  at  least  one  genei  atio?!,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  second  or  tlie  tbird  tliat  we  can  flatter  ourselves  of  seemg  shelter^ 
from  invasion,  the  provinces  so  long  ravaged.  However,  it  did  not  require  so 
long  a  time  to  renew  the  warlike  valor  of  the  French.  The  first  symptom  of  this 
new  spirit  manifested  itself  from  the  jx}riod  of  the  deposition  of  Cli.irfes  the  Fat, 
because  chiefs  who  owed  the  cro^^m  to  the  choice  of  their  comj)auions  in  arms  were 
called  upon  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  more  sustained  oftbrts  than  the 
careless  descmdants  of  Chariemagne.  The  Normans  continued,  it  is  true,  to 
ravage  Gaul  -,  but  to  maintain  themselves  in  it  ih>y  were  obliged,  during  the  ten 

frear;  which  Eudes  reirrncrl,  to  fight  more  l>attleK  than  they  had  fought  during  the 
oiig  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  After  the  siege  of  Paris,  they  had  cantoned 
tl»eiuseives  upon  the  upper  Seine,  and  upon  the  Yonne :  during  six  months  they 
had  renewed  thdr  attacks  against  Sens,  of  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  rendering 
themselves  masters ;  but,  at  the  same  time  they  had  extended  their  ravages  over 
the  greater  part  of  Burgundy.''  Tri  the  autumn  of  the  year  8!^9,  tin  y  wislied  to 
descend  towards  the  seaj  but  the  fortilied  bridges  of  Paris  arrested  tlicir  process; 
the^  again  attacked  this  town,  and  were  again  repulsed.  Then  they  ascended  with 
theur  boats  fiom  the  Seine  into  the  Mame ;  they  burned  Troyes,  and  extending 
their  course  from  this  hjLsiii  into  that  of  tlie  Meuse,  they  ravaged  all  tlie  country, 
as  far  as  Toul  an  1  Verdun."  Returning  afterwards  to  their  boats,  which  they 
had  left  in  the  i^iura^  they  re-descended  as  far  us  Taris,  in  the  summer  of  890, 
and  besieged  that  town  for  the  third  time.  But,"  says  Regino,  the  burghers 
who  had  become  inured  by  the  continual  labor  of  guarding  and  watching,  and 
who  had  exercised  themseU  es  by  daily  coiubats,  resisted  with  so  nuich  audacity, 
that  the  Normans,  despairing  of  vanquishing  them,  dragged  their  boats  by  land 
with  infinite  fatigue,  to  set  them  afloat  again  above  Paris?** 

After  haring  descended  the  Seine  to  the  sea,  die  N(Mnnans  landed  in  the  diocese 
of  Coutance,  which  then  belonged  to  the  king  of  Brittany,  and  they  besieged  the 
caatle  of  St.  I^o,  the  Inhaljitants  of  which,  deprived  of  water,  surrendered  upon 
the  promise  of  having  their  lives  spared  :  they  were^  however,  massacred  with  the 
bishop  of  Contance,  who  was  «mong  them.  A  dvil  war  between  two  Breton 
princes,  Alan  the  Great,  and  Judicael  11^  then  paralysed  the  forces  of  Brittany; 
they  permitted  tlic  Normans  to  carry  their  raiages  as  far  {is  Blavet,  beyond 
Vannee.    The  two  chiefs  at  last  resolved  to  renounce  tlieir  discord,  to  repulse  the 

{]])  S(i  upon  the  bejpanitlg  oFatt  thaw  ^nasties,  /'Jrf.  de  v^refier  let  dnf<s. 
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common  enemy.  Judicael  vcaa  killcnl  in  a  first  combat  in  which  he  bad  however 
obtained  the  advantaca.  Then,  Alan,  unithig  the  forces  <^  his  rival  to  his  own, 

in  his  turn  attacked  the  Norniaiis  and  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout.** 

AiK>t]ier  body  of  Normans  had  ascended  tht;  OIsc,  and  had  taken  np  it-  -winter 
qn.irtors  at  Noyoii,  whilst  thoir  countrvman,  Hastini^s,  in  asconthiii;  the  Somrae 
liad  approaclied  them.  King  Kudes,  with  his  army,  came  to  establish  himself 
npon  tne  borders  of  the  Oise^  to  prevent  them  penetrating  farther.  But  the  loyai 
army  was  still  composed  of  that  same  nobility,  which  had  so  often  disbonored  itadf 
nivrler  the  rPTn;n  of  Chnrles  tlic  Fat  and  his  predece«?sors  :  it  had  no  confidence  in 
itself^  it  agreed  verjr  little  with  its  king,  and  Eudes,  who  dared  not,  or  could  not 
fight,  who  already  m  the  preceding  year  had  removed  the  Normans  from  Paris 
by  rich  presents,  rather  than  by  his  arms,  had  air:iin  recourse  to  negotiation.  These, 
backed  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  determined  the  Normans  to  quit  the  Oise. 
During  the  summer  of  891,  they  jsproad  their  ravages  from  the  Meuse  as  far  as 
tlte  Schcld,  in  a  province  that  did  not  belong  to  kmg  Eudes,  but  to  Amolphos 
king  of  Grermany  and  L<HTaine.  The  former  who  rejoiced  at  the  departnre  of 
his  dan^rons  guests,  had  probably  removed  them  by  tlie  payment  of  a  great 
ranoom.*^ 

The  states  of  Lorraine,  and  perliaps  also  those  of  (icrmnny,  wore  assoniblLd  it 
Aix-la-Chapellc,'^on  the  24:th  of  June  8iJ  1,  for  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Uaptist, 
when  the  lords  and  prelates  were  informed  that  the  Normans  had  crossed  the  Meuse 
at  Liege,  and  that  they  were  advancing  upon  them.  The  terror  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  iissembled  princes  was  great ;  tlie  king  Amolphus  was  not  among 
tUem,  he  was  then  lighting  ujwn  the  frontiers  of  Moravia  at  the  head  of  the  Bava- 
rians. In  the  diet,  some  proposed  to  retire  upon  Cologne  ;  others  to  advance  to- 
wards Maestricht,  the  place  indicated  for  tne  assemoling  of  the  German  army. 
The  latter  step  was  adopted,  and  on  the  morning  uf  the  201)1  of  June,  the  Aus- 
tralian lords,  with  their  retinue,  which  formed  an  army,  had  reached  the  little 
river  Geul,  midway  between  Aix-la-Chaj)elle  and  Macstriciit,  when  the  Normans 
appeared.  The  order  of  battle,  which  had  been  regulated  by  the  chiefs  was  not 
ODserved  by  the  multitude ;  an  inconsiderate  attack  was  begun  by  all  tliebmUes  of 
troops  at  once ;  the  confusion  of  a  desultory  en^nni?ment  ««oon  changed  into  a  panic  ; 
the  whole  armv  of  the  Franks  took  flight.  Tiie  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  the  counts 
Sunderolt  anci  Arnolphus  were  killed,  with  a  considerable  ntunber  of  nobles  and 
christian  soldiers.  The  Normans  massacred  their  pi-isoners,  plundered  the  camn  of 
the  Franks,  and  afterwards  regained  their  ships  which  they  loaded  with  rich  spoils." 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  Normans  established  themselves  around  Louvain, 
to  pass  the  winter*  The^  fixed  their  camp  between  the  Dyle  and  a  marsh,  and 
they  fortified  accordmg  to  their  custom,  with  hedges  and  loppings  of  trees. 
During  this  time^  Amolphus,  impatient  of  avenging  the  affront  which  his  tro(^ 
had  received,  returned  from  Moravia  to  nttnek  them.  He  f()nned  his  army  of 
western  Franks  and  (iennansor  Suabians;  Init  the  latter  attacked  by  an  epirleniical 
complaint,  left  him  half-way,  and  he  anived  near  Louvain  where  the  Normans 
did  not  expect  him.  Bnt  when  he  examined  their  camp,  he  experienced  great 
uneasiness.  ■  The  marsh,  the  Dyle  and  the  tree  loppings  which  covered  this  camp, 
rendered  it  imattac-kable  by  tlie  cavnlrs- ;  and  the  Franks,  snys  the  nnTiali  ^t  of 
Kulda,  were  nut  accustomed  to  i\^ht  on  foot.  It  seems  that  they  alix'ady  obeyed 
the  prejudice  which,  in  the  following  c  enttn-ies,  n\«erved  the  horses  onlv  for  gentle- 
men, and  formed  the  infantry  of  tlic  seifs  and  villains  fi-om  whom  tliey  scarcely 
expected  any  service.   Amolphus  hesitated  some  time  with  anjdety  upon  what  he 
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ras  to  do ;  at  last,  calling  to  bim  the  most  considerable  of  tbe  Franks,  he  said  to 
them:  "Kien  who  tumor  tlie  Lord^  and  who^  b^  the  grace  of  God  were  always 
vrvnirible  in  dcfciKlinc  vour  rf>tititrv,  consider  in  vonr  ovm  minds  if  von  will 
avenge  tlie  blood  of  your  relations,  wliioli  these  |»ngnns,  your  furious  enemies, 
have  shed ;  if  yon  will  aven<;e  iho  temples  of  your  Creator,  rftise<l  in  honor  of 
the  Saints,  and  winch  you  have  seen  overthrown  in  yoiu' countrj ,  with  the  massacre 
of  tlieir  priests.  Soldiei's,  you  have  before  yon  the  authors  of  all  thest  ci  imes 
will  }'<>n  follow  nie,  if  I  am  the  fii*st  to  (h'^^cend  from  my  hoi'se,  carr\'ing  our  ban- 
ner in  my  hand  ?  Let  us  attack  the  enemy  ia  tbe  name  of  our  God }  for  it  is 
not  our  ijjiurv'  that  we  arc  going  to  avenge,  it  is  that  of  Him  who  can  do  eveiy- 
thing.**'  This  discourse  so  inHamed  the  Franks,  that  voiuiir  cLl  alike  dis- 
mounted, and  declared  themselves  ready  to  fight  on  loot.  Thty  only  tlemanded  that 
the  king  sliould  keep  in  re«frve  a  Ixxly  of  cavalry,  to  protect  their  rear,  and  ])re- 
ventull  surprise ;  then  tiiev  marched  to  battle.  The  two  armies  met,  each  emulously 
Uttering  furions  cries,  'the  combatants  thai  closed  in  upon  each  other.  As  the 
Konnans,  who  imtil  then  had  not  been  vanquished,  had  dfiai^ged  the  i)ravest  of 
them  with  the  defeiic  -  of  their  cfntre,  the  battle  was  eng^r  nnd  bloody,  Imt  of 
short  duration.  The  Franks  at  last  tbrced  the  entrenciunent ;  the  Nonuans  were 
then  drowned  in  the  rivefi  wiiich  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  defence ;  precipitated 
by  hundreds,  into  the  waves,  they  obstructed  each  othci  in  vimmin^',  and  seizing 
each  other  by  tin?  arms  or  legs  they  wei*e  drowned  together.  Two  ot  tlie  Norman 
kings,  SIgrfrid  aiid  Godfrid,  were  kilh  d  in  this  rout,  and  8LS.tcen  of  their  liag^ 
presented  to  ArnoIj)hus,  were  taken  into  Bavaria.** 

Tfaoiie  whom  the  annalist  of  Fulda  calls  the  Franks,  were  his  conntrvmen,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Germany  situated  between  Saxonv  and  the  l^hine,  and 
whose  name  has  been  presen  e  I  in  tlint  Franconia.  Of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Western  cm{)ire  they  had,  at  that  ejiocli,  best  presen  ed  their  antient  valor ;  conse- 
quently Amolphus,  who  reigned  over  them,  was  acknowledged  as  superior  by  all 
the  other  kings,  who  had  divided  the  wredn  <Kf  die  onpure  of  Charles  the  Fat 
Eudes,  king  of  Paris,  or  of  Keustria,  had  neither  the  same  success,  or  tlio  same 
innncnre.  After  the  defeat  whirh  the  Normans  had  experienced  at  Lonvain,  he 
aiiproaclicd  another  body  of  their  army,  which  had  taken  up  its  winter  quarters  at 
Amiens;  but  ho  dared*  not  attack  them,  or  if  he  did,  he  was  repiilsea  with  dis- 
advantage. A  few  days  after,  he  suft'ertNl  himself  to  be  surprised  by  them  in 
Verraandois,  and  his  armv  was  dispersed  ami  put  to  fliglit." 

The  little  .^nrrcss  wliicli  Eudes  had  in  all  his  wars,  since  he  bore  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Frauk.s,  had  detached  his  partisans  from  him.  Faniino  desolated 
Neustria ;  the  Normans,  suffering,  in  their  turn,  by  the  scourges  which  they  bad 
drawn  upon  the  people,  had  nuittml  France  to  hitli  themselves,  and  had  thrown 
ihemselvcs  upon  England,  wltcrc  tlie  Great  Alfred  struggled  painftdly  against 
their  invasions.  The  secret  enemies  of  Eudes,  persuaded  Inm  also  to  witlidraw 
bis  troops,  to  relieve  the  country  ;  to  bring  back  under  his  authority  the  provinces 
of  tbe  south  of  the  Loire  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  Aquitania.*'  Kainiuf,  count 

(B)  FnWcns.  p,  53.  \Vc  hove  made  it  tm  iuvairuble  ruli;,  ucvcr  to  conipose  discounics,  inwr  tn  |iut  our 
ofirn  tliou^bls,  or  our  own  wonK  iuto  tlif  mouth  of  an  historicnl  )>ersonn{;e  ,  hut  when  wc  meet  witii  a  uIm  ui.r  jc 
ID  a  coutciiijicTTir}-  ijiith')',  i<.;i»  ifil!_v  at  tiiia  <s»uch,  when  do  BlTectatioii  of  eloqnciicf  dcetrovi  the  tmth  of  biklury, 
we  tlnnk  it  inalcrs  ih  h-'tcr  n<  <]Tnift<'(I  with  the  iiMniieraand  opintom  of  put  timn  thao  (ite  rmtal  of  ten  battles. 

(18)  Alio.  Fuidona.  contin.  u  IVihirio  vul-rata,  p.  53.  (!'.»)  Vtdast  p.  Hl>. 

(C)  The  Annals  of  Si.  Va.ist  i'.\prt'.hly  guy,  ut  rfi'ida  F'uncia  predrret  Jiji'i/timiim  :  tiicy  constautly  aJl 
frfl?;c«'Nt  i  trii,  by  pj)  jsilioii  to  .\quit,iiiiii,  ami  liurguiuly,  Pmvciii-c.  The  .\uiialsof  Mi-tz  eJk»  give  the  name 
of  Francia  to  \i  umIiI  ,  hut  thry  nUn  r\lfnJ  it  to  r  v/v.  /.i  Ldhitni,  or  Lotharing'm,  of  which  Mets  was  ouc  oC 
li.e  principal  twwns:  .Xiiiials  uC  I'ulila,  iu  fine,  reserve  the  najneof  Fi-ancia  for  that  part  ot  Germany  mlvated 
on  the  north  ut  ihi'  Khmc,  wiiilst  Kudt*  is  always  c.ilcd,  0(lo  rex  6itili<e.  In  iheir  diploiniis,  EuJcd,  Ainol- 
p^tu,  end  all  the  others,  style  ihciui^Ives  urtcuc:s>t  kiugj>,  ilbuut  iudiiuiting  cither  ualiuu  or  Lia^doui :  vjixxn- 
tiinee  r  so  however  each  of  thm  entitles  hinai-lf  Bet  Pmneormm, 
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of  l^oitiers,  wlio  had  rh'spiited  the  crown  with  him,  was  d«^i(l,  and  it  is  pretoTvled 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  orders  of  Eudes.^  Jiut  his  brotlier  U.iu/I>eit,  and  his 
nstnnd  son  Eble%  aboot  of  St.  Germtin  and  St.  Denis,  continuefi  to  govern 
Aqnitania,  without 'beinfif  willing  t  o  ;u  kno\v!<  d::  ■  the  authority  of  Kudes.  The 
latter  followi-d  tlie  rmmcil  w  htdi  h:\<\  hccii  i  ii  him  ;  he  crossed  the  Loire  witli 
his  soldiers  and  cantoned  them  in  Poitou.  The  ai>Uot  of  Khies,  about  the  same 
time,  was  killed  hy  a  stone  beforc  the  castle  of  Bnllac,  which  he  was  besieging; 
Ganssbert  also  penshed ;  and  the  king,  without  having  to  give  battle  was  acknow* 
ledaed  on      south  of  the  Loire.-' 

But  hif  enemie*?  profitted  by  his  absence  to  put  into  PKf^cntinn  the  project  which 
they  had  formed.  i?  uick,  archbishop  of  Reims,  and  ileribert,  count  ot  Vermandois, 
Oonvoke<l  them  at  Reims,  for  the  festivity  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  :  they 
presented  to  them  young  Charles,  posthumous  son  of  I^ouis  the  Stammerer,  who 
wns  only  fourteen  years  old.  They  affirmed  that  he  was  indeed  the  son  of  Louis  ; 
tdat  whoever  saw  him  and  )ind  >:oon  hi^^  father,  could  not  he  mistaken  ;  th;it  he 
lK>re,  liesides,  tokens  of  liis  father  by  u  hich  he  could  prove  his  origin  ;  that  king 
Giiidowas  detained  in  Italy ;  that  kint^  Eudes  oommanaed  them  to  do  insupportable 
things  ;  that  king  Arnolphus,  the  only  survivor,  with  the  exception  of  this  ynung 
man,  of  the  C:ii!ovingian  race,  liad  not  desiro  l  tlu  ir  rrown  ;  consequently  they 
prop<»sod  to  (  K'ct  Jiim  for  their  kini^',  and  the  assL-mhly  having  given  its  assent  thereto, 
the  archbislio^)  administered  to  him  tlie  royal  unction,  on  the  28th  of  Janmiry  89ii, 
and  placed  bun  upon  the  throne.** 

The  partisans  of  young  Charbs  nut  themselves  in  motion  af^er  this  cereraony  to 
fight  Eudes.  They  relie<l  upon  the  sttpport  of  Richard,  duke  of  Burgundy,  of 
William,  count  of  Auvergne  and  duke  of  Aquitania,  and  of  Ademar,  count  of 
Poitiers.  But  the  young  king  whom  they  had  chosen  was  not  long  showiTi<»  that 
it  was  not  without  a  reason  that  his  contemporaries  gave  him  in  iitll  n-iitly  the 
epithets,  of  Simplex  and  of  Stultinf,  of  the  simple  or  the  idiot.  His  imbecility 
more  than  count<?rbalfinp(>f!  all  the  a  Ivnntaw's  of  his  position.  It  is  probni'le  that 
thosewho  ranked  themselves  at  first  under  hisstaudards,  were  not  long  in  abundonini; 
thetn,  Bher  havini:  )>  1 1  proofii  of  hts  incapacity.  We  have  not,  besides,  any  details 
of  the  civil  war  which  was  kindled  at  this  period,  and  which  was  distinguislied  by 
very  few  li  ittif  ^.  A  hcrald-at-arms  of  king  Eudes  having  pres^Mited  himself  at 
the  rnmp  of  Ciiarles,  suininnncd  the  lords  who  followed  the  huter,  to  recollect 
the  oaths  which  they  had  tik^n  to  the  former;  he  asserted  tliat  his  master  was 
ready  tf)  forget  everythinf^  if  they  returned  to  duty ;  and  this  siniple  notice  sufficed 
to  flisj)erse  an  army  whicli  had  prepared  for  ci>'il  war.  All  the  lords  withdrew, 
Charles,  abninl'iiuvl  about  hanest  time,  was  oblicr<^d  to  quit  the  kinirfhun,  and 
Eudes  came  to  hold  the  states"  of  Neustria  at  Compeigue.  But  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  least  expected,  Charles  re-entered  NeuRlria,  in  the  month  of  Se])temlx;r, 
with  a  small  army.  There  was  however,  no  cond>at,  and  the  autumn,  glided 
awa^in  negotiation  ;  an  armistice,  until  the  festival  of  F-astor  of  the  following  yv.xr 
wns  conrlmle  1  hetween  the  two  kings,  and  Eudes  fixed  hims^^lf  flir  the  winter  at 
Compeigne,  whilst  Cliarles  retired  to  lieims  with  archbi.^hop  Fulck.'" 

The  htter  had  endeavoured  to  secure  Charles  the  Simple  the  protection  of 
Arnolphtts,  the  poweHiil  kitig  of  Germany.  He  had  written  to  him  to  justify  his 
election,  to  represent  to  hitn  that  Cfi  tries  and  himself  alone  remained  of  tlif  race 
of  Charlemagne  ;  that  if  Arnolj>hus  happened  t<>  die,  Charles  would  be  the  natural 
prottH'tor  of  his  chil«hen  ;  that  the  doubts  which  weiv  raised  upon  his  birth  had  no 
foundation,  and  that  it  siriKced  to  have  seen  Ijonis  the  Stammerer,  to  recognize  in 

(20)  AJemnri  Cuban.  Chr.  p.  232.  (21)  WdnsL  S'Jl,  p.  h'J,  UO. 

Coiiril.  iloinru&i.-  e\  FHwIoitrJo  1.  t.  c.  1.    Ctimil.  pen.  t.  9,  p.  43i. 
(ii3)  Vcalui.  p.  90.    Itegino.  Helens,  p.  7'i- 
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bis  son  his  living  image.^*    Chailcs  vras  soon  obliged  to  liave  reconne^  penonalfy 

to  that  protection,  for  Eudes  havinf^  approaclied  Kciiiis,  tlie  la'n^  nnd  his  fMutisans 
did  not  feel  in  a  state  to  sustain  a  sieije  and  tlit-v  rotirtd  into  Goniiany. 

Arnolphus  was  then  preparing  to  pass  into  Ital^  :  This  fine  country,  ravaged 
for  several  years  bj  the  dvil  wars  between  Berenger  stho  had  been  crowned  king 
of  the  Lombards,  and  Guido  and  his  son  Laml)€Tt  who  liorc  the  title  of  emperora, 
did  not  seem  in  a  state  to  resist  the  soldiers  of  Germany  already  ilhi^trions  hy  several 
victories.  Arnoijdms,  who  had  lonin-rly  concluded  a  treaty  with  Eudes,  did  not 
resist  the  preseut^i  which  Charles  oilered  l»hii,  and  which  he  accepted  as  a  tribute 
fyom  GauL  He  granted  him  the  crown,  looking  uiK>n  hb  preceding  election  as 
an  usur{)ation»  and  he  gave  coders  to  the  counts  and  bishops  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  to  form  an  army,  to  re-condncf  liira  into  Ncustria.**  The  two 
competitors  met  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Aisne,  but  the  vassals  oi  Amolpbu%  who 
aoeompanied  Charles,  happened  to  be  justly  in  friendship  with  Endes,  so  that 
insfceau  of  being  willing  to  fi<;ht,  they  again  began  to  nem)tiate,  after  which  Charles 
the  Simple  went  to  seeic  arcfuge  with  Kichard,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  vassals 
of  Eudeij  would  not  permit  their  king  to  pursue  him.  This  second  campaign 
terminated  therefore  liku  the  precedirig,  without  etfusion  of  blood."^** 

The  Neustrian  partisans  or  Charles,  who  had  retired  into  Burgundy  after  him, 
soon  Ibond  themselves  without  monev,  because  Eudes  had  sequestered  all  their 
revenues.  To  sub.sist,  tliey  }>v'^ai\  ]»iifa;i;In::  tlie  countjy  wliieh  had  ofTered  them 
an  asylum;  then  an  universal  clamor  arose  an^ainst  the  autlmrs  of  the  civil  war; 
all  sides  had  recourse  to  Arnolpims  ,  who  was  always  exulted  above  the  other 
contemporary  kings,  and  who  had  just,  in  a  short  campaign,  joined  the  crown  of 
Italy  to  that  of  Germany.  Arnolphus  Snmmoned  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
to  repair  to  the  states  which  he  cimvoked  at  AVornis,  f)r  Easter,  81>5.  The 
counsellors  of  Charles  the  Simple  prevented  ijini  going  there  :  perhaps  tiicy  had 
been  astonished  that  Arnolphus,  bein^  called  into  Italy  by  Berenger  to  fight  Guido, 
had  despoiled  both  Berenger  and  Guido,  had  approjmated  to  himsdf  the  cro\Mi  of 
the  former,  and  had  even,  according  to  others,  attempted  the  liberty  of  his  j)erson.-^ 
Eudes  showed  more  contidence,  he  repaired  U)  Worms,  and  he  liad  no  reason  to 
repent  it.  He  was  received  with  honor  by  Arnolphus,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  a 
grown  man,  surrounded  by  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  was  fitter  to  defend  a 
part  of  Franco  Inces,s.intly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Normans,  than  a  young 
man  wntliout  talent  and  without  exjwrience,  who  was,  besides,  accused  of  having 
demanded  of  the  Normans  themselves,  assistance  to  re-'iscend  the  throne'* 

The  ordei's,  it  is  true,  wliieli  Arnolphus  gave  relative  to  France,  were  very 
badlj  executed.  When  he  was  desirous  of  granting  succor  to  Charles,  his  vassab 
had  sided  with  Eudes ;  at  the  states  of  Worms  he  resolved,  on  the  contrary,  to 
support  Elides  on  the  throne,  and  he  gave  that  commission  to  his  natural  son^ 
Zwentibuld,  and,  in  the  same  diet,  he  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  king  of 
XiWTaine ;  but  ZweutilxJd  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he  conti-acted  an  alliance 
with  his  cousin,  Charles  the  Simple.  Together  they  laid  seigc  to  Laon,  whilst 
Eudes,  whose  troops  were  fatigued,  re-crossed  the  Seine,  and  left  them  masters  of 
the  countiy.  Never,  during  the  civil  wars,  had  they  bet  n  so  fearful  of  coming  to 
a  battle  as  in  this  century.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  enough  to  leave  one  part^'  to 
itself  to  cause  its  dispersion.  Even  in  the  camps  of  the  two  kings  who  beseiged 
Laon,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  Randolph,  his  brother,  count  of  Cambray, 
and  Rcnier,  count  of  Ilalnhanlt,  disheartened,  no  douht,  l)y  the  folly  of  Charles, 
declared  thoj  renounced  his  obedience^  and  that  they  placed  themselves  with  all 

(24)  Frodoard.  Hist.  Rcauos.  L  4,  c  5,  p.  158.  (25)  Kegino  Mitcns.  p.  73. 

(2d)  yvdmL  u.  9U.  (27)  DunMl  Cbr.  L  $,  c.  9,  i  7,  p.  1^3.   ikt.  live  lUl  t.  12. 

(^)  FraMi  Uwt.  Bcjoeni.  J.  4,  e.  5,  p.  100. 
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their  fiefe  uuder  the  protection  of  Zwentibold.  Others  foilowetl  tlicir  example,  and 
Charles,  even  in  his  camp,  soon  feund  himsfllf  abandoned ;  he  had  also  occasion 
to  fear  that  Ids  cousin  thought  of  puttin<;  him  to  death,  to  take  possession  of  his 
cro-vvn.  T  ic  pr^'fi'iTcil  cntnistliiu[  luiiisi-lf  w  ith  Ins  cnomy,  to  sucii  allies.  lie  caused 
Emli's  to  Ix'  asked  to  cede  liim  at  least  a  part  of  the  kinmlom  over  which  liis  fatlicr 
had  i'ei«^ned,  t<»  give  peace  to  the  rest.  Eudes  showed  himseli'  disposed  to  treat: 
an  armistice,  which  was  to  last  until  the  next  Easter,  was  eoncluded  lietween  the 
two  competitors;  and  as  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lao n  luul  forced 
Zwentibold  to  raise  tlio  siei^  of  that  town,  and  to  ivfirc  into  liis  kinifdom  of 
Lorraine,  Charles  the  Siniple  established  liimself  upon  the  MoscUe  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  Eudes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.''' 

Peace,  however,  conld  not  lie  made ;  Charles,  or  rather  the  grandees  whofeaght 
in  his  name,  were  not  contented  with  the  conditions  wbicli  Eudes  offered,  and  the 
latter  then  iindortook  to  snbdne  tltem  sncces-sively.    He  attacked,  alternately, 
Heribeit,  count  of  Vcrmandois ;  En'engcr,  count  of  Melun,  and  tinailv,  Eulck, 
archbishop  of  Heims ;  he  despoiled  them  of  all  their  castles,  and  forced  them  to 
promise  obedience  to  him.   It  does  nut  appear  tliat  Charles  took  any  part  in  this 
war.    He  went  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  states  of  Zwertibold ;  but  not  findini^ 
himself  any  where  m  safety,  and  seeinL'' his  httle  trooj)  (h'minish  daily,  he  a^^ain 
hatl  recourse,  in  bU7,  to  the  gcneix)sit^'  ui  his  ri  vad.    During  this  time  the  Noi-mans, 
who  had  for  four  years  left  France  m  repose,  had  re-appeared  on  the  Seine>  and 
thev  gave  the  kin^  of  Paris  serious  uneasiness.    Amolphus,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  reccivp<l  t!ie  mtporinl  crown  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  May,  896,  and  he 
pretended  to  have  thereby  ac«juired  a  rio;ht  over  all  the  West.    He  had  returned 
to  Germany,  and  altliough  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  sent  him  to  the  ^rave  on 
the  8th  of  December,  899,  he  had  not  yet  lost  any  <^  the  vi^or  of  his  mmd,  and 
his  ambition  was  always  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.    Eudes  was  not  desirous 
of  leaving  him  to  n'pda'.e  the  division  of  France.    He  preferred  hiniseU'  to  ])ut 
an  end  to  the  civil  w  ars,  by  granting  his  rival  advantageous  t^^rms.    He  invited 
him  to  repair  to  him,  and  he  received  him  in  an  hononrable  mann^ ;  he  granted 
him  an  apanage  with  winch  tlie historians  of  the  time  have  not  made  us  acquainti  d, 
"whil'^t  those  who  ha\e  since  appeared,  have  pretended,  w  ithout  foundation,  that  he 
ceded  to  him  the  whole  of  Neustna.    He  also  became  reconciled  with  count 
Baidrtiii  of  Flanders.    Instead  of  attacking  the  Normans,  who  tlien  ravaged  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  he  sent  them  a  considerable  sum  of  moner,  to  induce  them  to 
take  u])  their  winter  tpiarters  on  tin  Loire,  where  undoubtedfy>  his  authority  was 
not  then  acknowletlgcd  ;  then  he  established  himself  at  the  castle  of  Fere  where 
he  fell  seriously  ill.    It  appears  that  he  had  no  sons,  and  that  he  did  not  think  of 
transnntting  tlie  cro^vn  to  nis  brother  Kobert,  who  boiv  the  title  of  duke  of  F^rance. 
It  is  a^rted,  in  fact,  that  he  recommended  all  those  who  approached  him  to 
wknowled;j;e  Charles  for  king  at  his  death.    He  expired  on  the  first  or  third  of 
January,  898  ;  and  whilst  his  body  was  hnriod  with  honor  at  St.  Denis,  among 
those  ot'  the  Carlovingian  kings,  the  Neustrian  grandees  i^eed  to  oti'er  the  crown 
to  Charba  the  Simple,  who  was,  at  Kdms,  for  the  aeoond  time  jAaoed  upon  the 
ihrone.=«» 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple  arc  perhajis  the 
period  of  tlic  history  of  France  upon  which  we  have  tlie  least  information.  The 
annals  of  St.  Vaast  of  Aritis,  which  for  the  latter  jjeriod  atVoixl  m  the  most  informa- 
tion upon  Nenstria,  aid  in  the  year  900.  The  annals  of  Fulda  6nish  at  the 
same  p^od ;  b^des  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth  centuTy,  they  do  not  ^ve  any 

( j'j)  VtdAst.  p.  91.  Ttddeitt.  |».  S6.  Metem.  p.  74.   Dnrinf  aO  thia  period  0n  Aaaalt  of  Mcls  an  mSj 

t  oi]!)-  of  llie  i'<)iib  iii[)-(rary  rlin mictn  nf  Hcjiiid.  ali'mt  of  I'ruim. 
t30;  Kcgiuo  Cbr.  tt  Auu.  Mdciw.  p.  7  a.    Vcdast.  p.  92. 
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detail  upon  Komanco  France,  die  interests  of  whiclft  were  cootinoally  separating 
from  those  of  (icrmany.  Ke*iino,  ahlx)t  ot  Pruim,  in  the  diocosp  of  Treves, 
wliose  chronicle  has  been  copied  in  tlie  annals  of  Met2,  stops  at  the  year  V»07 ; 
bat  all  the  last  part  of  liii  recital  is  foreign  to  France.  iNTone  other  of  the  writer* 
who  have  been  preserved  is  contemporary,  up  t<j  Frodoard,  whose  chronicle  only 
iMMrins  in  01 1> ;  and  as  to  those  who  in  the  tollowing  century  havo  ondeavonrcd  to 
till  up  the  gap,  the  gross  errors  into  which  we  can  discover  th  v  liave  fallen,  must 
make  us  receive  with  great  distrust  the  facts  whicli  rest  ujMin  thuir  sole  evidence. 

This  space  of  time  was  not  however  absolutely  lost  lor  the  defence  of  France. 
In  a  history  of  the  church  of  BeimS)  the  best  book  of  the  period  which  remains  to 
us,  wc  find  that  the  nreliliishop  Ilerivee,  who  in  tlie  year  900  succeeded  Fidck, 
murdered  by  the  order  of  iialdwin,  count  of  Flandrrs,  caused  the  stmng  castles 
of  Mousou  and  of  Coucy  to  be  built,  to  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  the  pa^mns, 
the  churches  with  the  rehcs  which  they  contained,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countij  who  took  refuge  there.  Shortiy  after  he  caused  Epemay  on  the  Mame  to 
be  fortified.^' 

What  we  learn  here  froiu  a  single  prelate,  was  eqiially  true  of  all  the  bishops  and 
archbishops,  of  idl  the  dukes  and  all  the  counts.  The  first  fruits  of  their  indepen- 
dence, the  first  use  which  they  made  of  their  revenue^  was  alwavs  to  build  castles, 
to  raise  towers,  to  prepare  them^'olve'^  a  retreat  in  the  ninmont  of  danger.  In  the 
charters  of  Charles  the  8in)j»le  which  haw  been  pro<5er\e(l,  mention  is  often  made 
of  castles,  fortifications,  and  widls,  built  lor  the  defence  of  the  tow  ns  and  con- 
vents.** The  danger  a^nst  which  they  were  desirous  of  sheltering  theuis^ves, 
was  felt  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  tlie  other.  The  Normans  had,  it  is  true, 
given  some  roposo  to  France,  since  8t>:»,  wiien  Hastings,  the  most  formidable  of 
their  cliiets,  had  assembled  all  the  warriors  of  his  nation  upon  three  hundred  and 
thirty  ships,  and  had  transported  them  to  the  coast  of  Kent. 

Alfred  the  Greiit  then  reigned  in  England  (871-900) ;  he  opposed  his  valor  and 
his  genius  to  this  devastating  toiTcnt,  wliich  from  the  north  spread  itself  equally 
over  France  and  Knglnnfl  ;  hut  tlie  estaMi'slimonts  which  the  French  kings  had 
allowed  the  Kormans  to  make  during  a  century  upon  their  coasts,  those  which  the 
English,  andAlflred  himself,  hadVrranted  them  in  NorthumberlHnd*  and  East  Anglia, 
rendered  d^nce  mncli  more  cfiHicidt.  The  forces  of  the  Normans  had  become 
much  superior  to  those  wliicli  I)enninrk  :iloni>  couhl  have  ftirnished.  Tlio  riilifar}' 
colonies  of  these  people,  who7!i  the  EiiL'^lish  alwavs  designated  by  the  name  of  i  >anes, 
had  vainly  engaged  to  make  jirotession  of  ciiristianity,  and  to  resi>eut  the  property 
of  their  nearest  naghbours;  the  summons  of  an  enterprising  chief  always  determined  ^ 
them  to  re-commence  their  piracies.  Hastings,  on  arri\ing  on  the  coast  of  England 
with  those  old  warriors  who  nr\d  so  lojig  devastated  Franee,  immediately  detonniiu  d 
the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  of  Norrhund>erland  to  take  up  anns.  He  was  con- 
quered by  Alfred  ;  but  after  his  defeat,  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his 
invasion,  as  well  as  those  who,  estsblisfaed  a  lon^  time  in  England,  had  been  de- 
termined by  him  to  revolt,  thnw  tlu'rasclvcs  agjun  upon  the  coast  of  France. 

After  the  death  of  Alfrefl,  tlie  2.')th  of  OetolKT  in  the  year  *>(,)0,  the  civil  war 
between  Ethelwald  and  Edward  the  Elder,  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  England, 
had  the  same  consequences ;  it  brought  at  first  from  France  into  the  neighbouring 
island,  all  the  Normans  who  declared  themsdves  for  Ethelwald  ;  it  threw  them 
afterwards  upon  Frnnee,  when  Ethelwald  was  conquered.  In  all  the  countries 
where  the  nnint"  oi'  C'liarles  tlic*  Simple  was  inscril>ed  upon  the  public  acts,  it  was 
nearly  to  this  his  power  was  coiitine<l ;  in  all  thoi»e  besides  w  hich  Amol|>hus  had 

(81)  FroduAnli  Hist.  Kemeat.  1.  4,  c.  13,  p.  \r>2.       (32)  Curoli  Simplicis  Diplomata.  t.  9,  p.  492,  He 
*  Or,  atricUjr  spenking,  Northttmbrta,  wliich  iudiiUcd,  as  well  u  ibc  pruteut  i-uuiitv,  those  of  iJurbaui,  Vurk, 
CniuberUnd,  Weetmonlioi,  ind  Laneiatflr,  and  Seotluid  ai  far  aa  the  Forth. 
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ceded  to  his  son  Zwentibold,  llierc  was  no  district  however  distant,  which  was  not 
exposed  to  see  the  Kormans  penetrate  into  it ;  tliere  was  none  where  the  lord,  if  ho 
wished  to  conceal  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  treasures  from  the  rage  of  tlieae 
cruel  cnonn'es,  did  not  feel  tlie  necessity  of  raisin£r  a  fortress. 

At  tilt-  same  time  the  states  of  Louis,  king  of  Provoncc,  wore  not  less  eypnsod  to 
the  ravsi^s  of  the  Saracens ;  sometimes  the  latter  landuil  uix>n  the  coast,  and  retired 
with  their  booty ;  at  others  they  issued  from  the  hiding  places  which  they  bad  con- 
trived in  the  mount. lins.  'I '  it  which,  for  the  longest  time,  was  the  centre  of  thdr 
dej)i>'d:ifions,  was  their  colony  which  the  Latin  his-torinns-  cnll  Fva.rincfrmy  perhaps 
Frainet,  near  Frejus.  A  bark  driven  by  the  teiiij>t  st,  lantU-d  twenty  Saracens  frnm 
Spain  there^  who>  finding  a  good  landln-^  place  at  tlie  foot  of  Moute-Moro,  and  all 
aropnd,  a  thorny  forest  almost  unpenetrable^  established  the  mselvestbere^  and  called 
their  countrynu  n  to  it,  at  fii*st  hiring  their  services  to  some  provindal  lords  who 
hated  and  wanted  to  annnv  cncli  other,  withont  liavinij  the  convasre  or  the  means 
of  waging  war ;  and,  atterwards  become  more  powerlui  or  more  convincetl  of  the 
cowaidice  of  their  neighbours,  spread  their  devastation  alike  over  Provence  and 
Italy,  on  the  i   l  ines  of  which  they  were  situated,* 

It  was  undoubtedly  bvprofittinij  In  tl;e  (  nmitv  Imtwoen  the  kin<rs  or  the  nei'dibour- 
ing  lords,  that  the  baracens  dared  venture  between  the  frontiers  of  both,  to  follow 
the  Alps  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  antl  hx  themselves  at  last  in  the  country, 
least  fitted  by  its  climate,  b^  its  strength,  and  the  ronphness  of  its  monntains,  tot 
the  vagabonds  of  Afirica.  They  finislied  by  establishing  themselves  at  this  very 
town  of  St.  Maurice  in  Valais,  where  liodolph,  king  oi  Transjurane  Burgundy, 
had  been  crowned.** 

This  kingdom  of  Rodolph,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  upper  Alps,  and  at  a 
ereat  distance  from  the  sea,  seemed  to  be  the  fortress  of  Europe,  and  to  remain 
sheltci  iHl  fVfxii  tlio  attacks  of  these  devastating  people  who  arrived  at  the  same  time 
frr)!u  the  liiast,  the  North  nnfl  the  South,  rlowever  the  Normans,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Iiungarian.s,  all  penetrated  as  far  as  its  liontiers.  'i  he  latter,  who  burned 
in  937»  the  convent  of  St.  Gail*,  had  recently  spread  themselves  in  southern 
Germany  and  all  Italy.  The  emperor  Aimolphns,  was  accused  of  having,  in  894^ 
opened  the  gates  of  the  West  to  them,  when  lie  had  let  tliein  loose  against  the 
Moravians  with  whom  he  was  waLnni:  war.  The  liungjirians  who  had  quitted  the 
plains  of  Scjthia,  haviiiir  no  otliL-r  abu<le  than  the  wa^jgons  in  which  they  shut  up 
their  wives  and  thdr  diudren,  fought  njpon  small  horses  slightly  armed,  with  bows 
and  arrows  only,  and  not  less  formidable  when  th^  fled  than  when  they  attadnd, 
exceeded,  if  it  were  possible,  ever  the  Normans  in  cruelty.^ 

During  this  time.rapid  revolutions  changed  thechiefs  of  Christendom.  Arnolphus, 
who  had  Iteen  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope,  Forraosus,  died  the  8th  of  December, 
899.  His  son,  Louis  IV.,  only  seven  years  of  age,  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Germnii' .  ^  Inch  he  preserved  until  liis  death,  which  happened  on  the  21st  of 
November,  iJll.  lie  was  not  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  royal  authority 
was  weakcoed  among  the  eastern  Franks,  during  his  long  minority,  as  it  was 
already  weakened  among  the  western  Franks.  Zwentibold,  a  natural  son  of 
Arnolphus,  whom  he  had  made  kini^'  of  Lon*aine,  ))erishedon  the  19th  of  An»7ust 
in  the  year  t^OO,  in  a  battle  on  tlie  liorder*;  of  the  Mense,  against  lus  revolted 
subjects,  and  his  kingtlom  was  united  to  tliat  of  Ciermany.** 

Guido,  duk<'.  of  Spoleto,  and  his  son  Lambert,  had  both  received  the  imperial 
crown  tc&m  the  hands  of  Stephen  V.,  the  81st  of  Febmaiy*  891 ;  but  both  had 


(3:i)  l,m'piau.1iTi(im.u9M  Hist.  1.  I.e.  1,  t.  2.    Her.  lljil.  p.  J'Jo. 

(31)  (,'hroa.  IVodunrJi  ad  Hill.  940,  t.  8,  p.  194.  (35)  Hcrnianui  coiilracti  Chron.  p,  ^M). 

(W)  Brgino  Ann.  Mcttns.  ami.  8Sl).  p.  09,  et  894,  p.  74.    liiutpr.  Uiat.  1. 1,  «.  (.  p.  428. 
(37)  FtddeiM.  p.  60.    Mcttus.  p.TC 
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died  before  Arnoljdius  and  the  throne  of  the  empire  was  again  vacant.  Lonis, 
aon  of  Boson,  king  of  PhyvencO)  u]K)n  whose  goverament  we  Kave  acarcely  any 
information,  profitted  hj  this  intorregnuna  to  enter  Italy  with  an  army*    A  diet  of 

prelates  and  counts,  enemies  of  Berongor,  the  other  kin*r  "f  Itnly,  reooived  Iiiin  nt 
ravia,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  tH)0,  and  decreed  the  town  of  Loni- 
bardy  to  him.  We  tlo  not  know  tlie  details  of  the  civil  war  which  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Provencals,  wa«red  against  Berenger,  which  his  own  vassals  ot  tlie 
dnchy  of  Friule  esj)ecially  seconded.-***  It  a^jpears  only  that  Louis  had  brilliant 
success,  inasmuch  as  lio  dared  advance  as  tar  as  Komc,  where  the  pojw,  Bene- 
dict IV.,  cranted  him,  on  the  12th  of  February,  i>Ol,  ilie  imperial  crown.  But 
shortly  a&r  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  before  Berengcr  and  evacuate  Italy,  and 
swear  never  to  re-enter  it.  This  oatli  did  not  prevent  Louis  of  Provence  attemptinir 
agnin,  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  I'O  j,  flu-  ronijuest  of  Italy.  Every  thing  nppenrea 
at  first  to  siK  ceed  to  his  wish  ;  he  even  took  possession  of  Friouli,  the  patrimony 
of  llerenger,  ins  advei'sarj',  and  he  had  established  himself  in  Verona,  his  most 
iaithfiil  town,  when  he  was  surprised,  in  the  month  of  July,  905,  by  that  king  of 
the  Lombards,  who,  in  punishment  for  his  perjury-,  caused  his  eyes  to  be  plucked 
out,  and  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty.  The  blind  king  of  Provence  returned  into 
his  states,  where  it  does  not  seem  that  any  euemy  took  advantage  of  his  misfortune 
,to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  him.  He  continued,  blind  as  ne  was,  to  rdgn  in 
that  part  of  (iaul  until  the  end  of  the  year  l)2H,  when  he  died.** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Charles  tlu'  Sinii»le  n  i^iic'l  In  the  pro- 
vinces whicli  were  called  Romance  France:  Alan  the  (ircit,  in  lirittaiiv ; 
Louis  I  v  .,  in  Lorraine,  united  to  Gernuuiy  ;  Louis  tlie  Blind,  in  Provence ;  and 
Rodolph  in  Trnnsjurane  Burgundy :  all  the  five  bore  the  tide  of  kingSy  whUst 
many  lords,  m  ])Owerful  as  they,  hut  who  styled  themselves  only  dukes  or  counts, 
governed  other  provinces.  However,  this  <li\  i>Ii,ii  ]i;ul  so  Avcnkeiicd  France,  that 
it  was  hardly  reckoned  among  the  powers  whose  will  inlhu'nced  the  late  ot  Europe, 
and  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  making,  at  the  beginning  of  his  history,  tlie 
enmneration  of  the  princes  who  governed  Christendom,  does  not  even  name  the 
kings  of  France.*" 

Efut  that  part  of  Rnninnce  France,  the  most  exhausted  In*  Ion"  calamities, 
the  most  weakened,  the  most  fbrjjoiten  by  historians,  was  then  acc»)un>lishing  for 
itself  an  important  revolution  which  a  century  of  disasters  ImmI  rendefea  necessary; 
this  was  the  establishment  of  the  Nmnnans  or  Danes  in  a  country  whidi  they  had 
so  long  ravage*!. 

Among  the  Norman  chiet's  one  of  the  most  iunniiiable  was  Kollo,  who  lias  also 
been  called  l^iuul,  although  that  name  was  oiiencst  the  translation  of  that  of 
Rodolph.  If  we  can  cveoit  a  chnmide  of  Angmddnie,  fiollo  came  for  the  Bnt 
time  to  France  as  early  as  the  year  876 ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  follow  his  steps  in 
the  midst  of  the  armies  of  his  country-men.  name  is  not  to  be  found  among 
those  of  the  chiefs  who,  ten  years  atter\vanls,  besieged  Paris ;  and  as  the  high 
deeds  of  the  Normans  are  only  related  to  us  by  their  enemies,  the  latter  did  not 
take  ilie  trouble  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  prt^^ress  of  the  vonng  warrior. 
Kollo,  like  Sigfiid,  Gotfrid,  and  Hastings,  alternately  carried  Ins  devastating 
anns  into  Neitstria,  Aqnitania,  Lorraine,  and  Entfland.  and  the  nnturtuiKite<«  who 
saw  hiui  an'i\u  uj»un  their  coast,  rarely  knew  wiiere  he  had  previously  been, 
or  where  he  would  afterwards  go.   But  Kollo  had,  at  length,  raised  himself  to 


(3S)  Anonyiiiu*  I'ltimtrvriiMim  lUriiiLfiirii  AiiiniMi.  1.  4,  t.  ^,  Srr.  Fr.  p.  125. 

(3U)  Cbron.  Kcgiiioirs  aim.  U(Ji,  j>.  77.  Carincu  dc  Ljutdilius  Ikrcng.  ,\ugu»ti.  1.  4,  p.  Mo.  Muralori 
Anliq.  Ital.  DfMerltt.  U.  t.  1.  p.  76Q.  Ann.  d'Ifad.  i>d  nun,  901,  Wt9,  0(15.  Ltntnnwil.  lluL  1.  9^  c  10  ct 
11,  p  4HU. 

(40)  Litilpr.  Tu-in  Uirt.  1. 1.  e.  2.  p.  438.  Ser.  lUl  t.  2. 
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tlie  first  rank  aiuonf:^  liis  coiintrvmcn,  wlien,  in  911,  he  brou^lit  back  from  England 
a  Tinmerous  army  of  Normans,  with  which  lie  ascended  the  Seino,  and  rame  and 
laid  sie^e  to  Pans,  at  the  same  time  tliat  other  chiel'^,  who  seemed  to  acknowledge 
his  aotboritf ,  advanced,  some  hj  tbe  Loire,  others  by  the  Garonne,  and  spread 
terror  in  all  the  western  provinces.^' 

The  attack  of  l?ollo  was  susjicmlcd  flin'ing  three  months,  by  a  truce  which 
Charles  the  Simple  demanded  ;  but  when  lie  look  up  arms  amin  it  was  to  push 
bis  ravages  farther.  A  body  of  troops  which  he  had  detached  from  his  principal 
army,  after  having  ascended  the  Yonne,  arrived  as  to  as  the  borders  of  the  Saone, 
dcvastntcd  the  greatest  nart  of  Burgundy,  and  on  its  return,  after  having  united 
with  Kolio,  came  and  laid  55{oin>  to  Cliartrcs.  Kiehanl,  who  was  suniamcd  Lo 
Justiciar,  [Lover  of  Justice,]  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  assembled  some  troops^ 
and  gained  at  Argentenil  an  advantage  o\'er  a  party  of  Nornwu^  came  and  jtnnea 
Eobert,  brother  of  king  Eudes,  w  ho  had  succeeded  him  in  the  county  of  Paris, 
and  who  then  took  the  title  of  duke  of  France.  The  two  dukes  attacked  the  Nor- 
mans near  Chartres,  gained  a  p<'tty  victory  over  them,  about  which  they  made 
much  noise,  and  forced  them  to  raise  the  seige/* 

This  check,  which  RoUo  had  reomved  hSbre  Chartres,  redoubled  his  ftiry ;  to 
avenge  himself,  he  treated  the  provinces  which  he  overitm,  with  an  unheard  of 
mielty ;  his  Normans  burned  the  cliurches,  ma?saciH>d  the  priests,  and  of  all  the 
pojpulation,  only  spared  tlie  women,  whom  they  took  away  as  captives.  An 
universal  clamor  was  then  raised  against  the  king,  who  did  nothing  to  defend  his 
people.  He  Avas  nowhere  to  be  sc  en  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  nowhere  oocapied 
either  in  l  aisnig  fortresses,  or  shutting  the  rivers  by  booms,  or  ori^anizing  troops, 
or  duct-ting  towards  a  common  aim  the  cfrorts  of  his  subjects.  In  fact,  if  tlie 
charters  wliicli  he  granted  to  different  convents,  to  confinn  their  privil^es,  and 
which  are  dated  from  Laon^  Oompiegne,  or  from  some  of  the  royal  lionses,  dm  not 
reveal  his  existence,  scarcLly  woidd  any  other  remembrance  indicate  that  there 
was  then  a  king  in  France.**  Tlic  complaints  of  the  people  at  last  arons' d  ]iim 
from  his  supineness.  He  sent  to  Kullo,  the  archbishop  of  liciuen,  named  Fruiicon, 
to  offer  to  abandon  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France  where  he  coidd  establish  him- 
self with  his  wari-iors,  if  he  would  at  this  price  renounce  de^  astating  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  ackjiowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France. 

Rollo  apt>eared  seduced  bv  the<f  ofler^^,  and  an  armistice  of  throe  months  was 
concluded  l>etw«eu  the  French  and  the  Nonuans,  to  give  time  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  approaching  treaty.  The  first  irequiied  by  the  bishops  charged 
with  negotiattm^  was,  that  lioUo  and  his  soldiers  should  make  profession  of 
Christianity.  T hi«?  conversion  of  an  army  ami  ;t  people  wlio  had  so  hjng  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  rago  against  the  ciimches  and  the  priests,  did  not  pre- 
sent the  difficulties  which  might  have  been  expected.  For  nearly  a  centiuy  nad 
the  Normans  lived  in  the  midst  6f  the  Christians,  dther  of  France  or  England, 
and  for  that  time  they  had  lost  sight  both  of  their  priests  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  Tliey  looked  upon  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  civilization.  Several  of 
their  chiefs  had  successively  embraml  it,  when  Louis  the  Meek  and  his  successoi's, 
JSiJi  '■effbnd  tiiem,  on  the  same  conditions,  lands  in  Frisia  or  upon  the  Bhine : 
Al^ted  tbe  Great  had  found  the  same  compliance  in  tlie  Danes,  to  whom  he  had 
pmntcd  cstabEshments  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumberland.  Tliis  first  condition 
being  admitted,  Charles  showed  himself  easier  Tipon  all  the  others :  he  gave  tO 
IjtoUo  his  owu  daugiiter,  Gisela,  in  murriuge ;  lie  abandoned  to  his  soldl^  bU  the 
JL^ — I  _  

'I'  (41)  Willehni  Oemrtic.  Hist.  Normannor.  L  2.  . .  IH,  p.  25G. 

(42)  CbroD.  St.  Benigoi  DiirioDen*.  \k  241.   Chrom  AadifSaTeikw,  p.  252.   Wilkliai  Ganitlio  Hist.  Nor- 
^  aunnor.  i.  8^  c.  16,  p.  256. 
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province  which  has  been  call*  <!  after  them  Normandy,  from  the  river  Ej)te,  which 
empties  itself  m  the  Seine,  below  Roche  Ciuyon,  as  far  as  the  sea.  Aiad  as  this 
ooantry  had  been  rendered  completely  desert  by  the  ravages  of  the  NofinaD8»  as 
no  traces  of  culture  were  to  be  seen,  and  as  high  fiMnests  everywhere  replaced  the 
abainloiiod  fields,  Charles  obli^jed  Beren^er,  count  of  Konncs,  and  Alan,  count  of 
Dol,  to  bind  tlieni*<olves  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  Normans.  It  apj)ears  that  he 
ceded  at  the  same  time  to  the  latter  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  over  that  part 
of  Brittaiw  which  no  longer  acknowled«^ed  the  authority  of  the  Franch  kinp.^* 

After  the  conditions  for  the  establislmu  iit  <»{'  tin  Normans  in  maritime  Neustria 
were  agreed  upon,  king  Cliarle^  rejiaiird  with  llnl.*  rt,  coimt  of  Paris  and  duke  of 
France,  to  a  place  called  fet.  Clair,  on  tlie  Ictt  bank  of  the  Epte,  whilst  Koll(^  sur- 
rounded by  his  soldiers,  presented  himself  on  the  right  bank.  Peace  was  then 
confirmed  by  mntnal  oaths;  BoUo  swore  fidelity  to  king  Charles,  and  tlie  latter  in 
return  presented  his  daughter  to  him,  and  inve  !  1  liim  with  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, The  bisho|»s  then  said  to  Hollo,  that  ho  could  not  receive  a  gift  of  so 
great  a  price,  without  kissing  in  return  the  leet  of  tiie  king.  It  was  always  they 
who  introduced  into  feudality  these  servile  forms  so  foreign  to  barbarian  mannen. 
They  had  borrowed  them  from  the  eastern  m(mar<  lis  to  introduce  them  into  their 
church,  and  they  afterwards  drlivcred  them  to  the  kings  of  the  West,  whether 
thi'V  adhered  to  tliem  from  habit,  or  w  ere  pleased  nt  liumiliating  the  grandees  who 
disputed  with  them  the  first  rank  in  the  state.  "  2sever,  answered  lioUo,  "  will  1 
bend  my  knee  before  the  knees  of  any  one^  or  wiU  I  kiss  the  foot  o{  a  mortal.*^ 
However,  as  the  French  bishops  continued  to  urge  him,  he  ordered  ooe  of  his 
soldiers  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  kmg  for  him.  The  soldier,  without  stoopini?,  imme- 
diately seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  lifted  it  so  roughly  to  his  mouth,  that  he 
threw  the  king  down  backwards.  The  Normans  received  with  borsts  of  langhter 
this  ofi'ence  committed  upon  royalty.  The  assembled  people  were  agitating  and 
disturbing  themselves  as  if  it  were  the  prelude  of  a  new  attack  ;  the  lords  of  Charles 
thought  it  most  j  t  iuh  iit  not  to  show  their  displeasure,  and  the  ceremony  continued. 
These  lords  were  calleil  in  their  turn,  after  the  king  and  Uie  duke  Kobert,  to 
swear  to  gnarantee  to  duke  BoUo  and  his  heirs,  from  gen^tton  to  generatioii» 
the  possession  of  the  land  which  had  been  conceded  to  him.  The  counts,  the 
courtiers,  the  bishops,  and  the  abbots,  all  took  the  oath;  after  which  the  kin|^ 
returned  to  France,  and  Hollo,  with  duke  Kobert,  set  oil"  tor  Houen.^ 

This  liobert,  son  of  Kobert  the  Strong,  and  brother  of  king  Eudes,  was  then 
the  most  powerful  of  the  French  lords  :  consequently  he  bore  we  title  of  duke  of 
France,  tor  nearly  all  that  remained  of  Romance  France  was  submitted  to  him  ; 
Aquitania,  Provence,  Burgundy'',  Normandy  and  Brittany,  were  no  longer  desig- 
nate! I  by  this  generic  name.  Kobert  had  been  the  mediator  of  the  pacification  of 
the  Normans ;  he  was  also  to  be  the  godfotha*  of  the  new  convert.  In  fact,  Rollo 
was  presented  for  baptism  by  the  duke  Robert,  who  gave  him  his  name^  and  he 
was  baptised  in,  912,  by  archbishop  Francon,  in  the  cathedra!  of  Rouen.  T>unn<T 
the  seven  days  that  Hollo  wore  the  white  robe  of  a  catechimien,  the  bisliops  who 
instructed  him  entreated  him  to  give  every  day  a  portion  oi  land  to  some  church 
of  Norman  fly.  These  were  his  first  inieonments.  Whai  he  had  received  baptism 
he  divided  the  rest  of  his  duchy  among  his  officers  and  his  troops.  Each  of  these 
districts  rereivod  the  nntue  of  county,  and  the  Nonnan  who  was  invested  witli  it 
divided  it  afterwards  among  his  .sokliers.  The  feudal  system  was  slowly  establishing 
itself  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  rights  and  the  reciprocal  duties  the  lords,  and 
of  theirjrassals  had  b^n  to  be  regulated  by  custom :  the  authority  of  the  count 

(44)  Wifldml  GemeU.  Hiit.  1.  S,  e.  17.  v>.  2^7.   FniEmcot.  Hut.  Frvnci  t.  8,  p.  302.   Hugo  Homceos. 
p.  818.  *  ©  r  -o 
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had  ceased  to  lie  in  opposition  with  that  of  the  lords ;  the  ftmdson  of  the  mUd 

donUtiici  was  fallen  into  disuse  ;  tlie  different  tenures  of  lands,  the  real  pioperfy, 
the  alln'Hiiin.  the  InMiefices  wliich  were  found  in  juxta  po?;ition,  after  liaviii<jf  caused 
an  extreme  confusion,  also  he^an  to  he  classed,  liollo,  hy  introducing  into  tiie  Nor- 
mandy the  feudal  system  at  once,  in  profittiuc  by  all  tlic  enlitrlitenmcnt  which  expe- 
rience bad  fanuBhednnttl  then,  by  giving  a  uke  origin  to  allnroperty,  eonld  aecore 
to  the  legislation  a  regularity  that  liad  not  yet  been  seen  anywhere,  in!  this  province 
the  most  recently  constituted,  was  soon  able  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others. 

These  warlike  people  then  begati  to  clear  the  land  witli  as  much  ardour  as  they 
had  formerly  ravished  it  Stran^rs  from  all  countries  were  invited  to  come  and 
establish  themselves  in  Normandy :  rigorous  laws  were  promulgated  and  severely 
maintained  for  the  protection  of  property  :  all  thieves  were  punished  with  death, 
and,  by  a  species  of  bravado,  ItoHo  suspended  to  an  oak,  in  a  forest  near  the 
Seine,  golden  braceletS|  wiiich  remained  there  three  years,  without  any  one  daring 
to  tench  them.  At  the  same  time  the  new  duke  rebuilt  the  chuicbea  which  his 
countrymen  had  destroyed :  he  surrounded  the  towns  with  walls,  he  closed  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  with  barricadi  s,  and  he  put  himself  in  n  state  of  defence 
agnin!?t  any  new  pirates  who  should  folli)\v  the  road  which  he  himself  had  so  long 
piu'sued.  Discovering  also,  that  fortihcations  could  not  protect  a  people  without 
the  bravery  of  the  aoldierS)  he  continned  the  war  upon  nis  ftontiws  to  maintain 
military  habits  in  his  subjects.  According  to  his  treaty  he  could  not  turn  his  arms 
against  the  Frencli,  but  he  attacked  Gurmhaillon,  count  of  Cornouaillcs,  who,  in 
907,  had  succeeded  Alan  the  Great  in  the  sovereignty  of  Brittany ;  he  beat  him 
several  times,  and  forced  the  Bretoni,  at  last,  to  submit,  for  the  first  time,  to  a 
foreign  aathcnity.^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

END  0>  THE  BBIOUT  OF  CTHARTilW  THE   SIMPLE ;  BBION8  OF  BOBBRT  AND 

RODOLPH— 912— 936. 

The  conversion  of  duke  RoUo,  and  his  establishment  with  the  Normans  in  that 
part  of  maritime  Neustria  which  received  its  name  from  them,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  event  of  the  history  of  France  in  the  tenth  centuiy  ;  that  which 
had  the  rrravest  and  the  ino<-t  dnrahle  consequences.  It  put  an  end  to  that  war  of 
devastation  and  brigandage  which,  din  ing  a  century,  had  depopulated  western 
Germany,  Belgium,  Gaul,  and  England  ;  it  permitted  these  provinces  to  restore  to 
culture  their  abandoned  fields,  to  devote  themsehes  again  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
rebuild  their  destroyed  temples  and  the  levelled  walls  (^f  then'  towns.  Al)0\e  all,  it 
in  some  wise  re-tempered  the  national  character.  Tlie  mixture  of  a  new  ])eople, 
haughty,  euterprisiug,  and  intrepid,  among  the  French,  imparted  to  them  that 
adventurous  spirit  which  alvrays  distinguished  the  Normans,  from  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic,  from  whence  they  sprang,  until  their  last  conquests  in  the  Two  Sicilies^ 
or  to  tliat  of  the  principality  ot  Kdessa. 

The  maternal  language  of  the  Normans,  the  Danish,  was"  only  a  dialect  of  that 
great  Teutonic  language  spread  throughout  Germany,  of  which  the  Franks  spoke 
another  dialect,  ai^  vrhich,  although  abandoned  for  the  Bomance,  or  the  growing 
Fraidi»  in  theatatea  of  Charles  the  Simpk^  was  still  understood  by  the  princes, 

(46)  VilMnu  QfONli  L  S, «.  80, 21.  p. 
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and  prawrv«d  with  a  lort  of  respect,  as  the  langaage  of  the  conqiieron.  CcnMe- 

auently  it  is  extraordixiai]^  enoagh  that  the  Normans,  instead  of  confounding  their 
dialect  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Franks,  should  have  adoptr  d  the  Romance  Irench. 
"VVe  must  undoubtedly  attribute  this  plienonaenon  to  tlie  teaching  of  the  clergy 
which  they  finmd  eatablished  in  Normandy,  and  to  which  they  confided  their  new 
education.  The  Normans  adopted  Cliristianity  nnoerdy,  and,  devoting  tlu  insdves 
to  it  with  that  ardor  thoy  showed  in  ever}'thing,  tlicv  frequented  tlie  st  liool.-i, 

the  catechisms,  tlic  sermons ;  tliey  wishcfl  to  hear  tiieir  priesfc*,  and  from  the 
second  generation  the  French  Romance  had  become  for  them  a  mother  tongue. 
Bat  th^  conveyed  to  that  language  that  lively  spirit  which  aocompanied  them 
evBi^where,  ana  which  th^  had  also  imparted  to  the  military  discipline  of  the 
French.  The  rustic  Romance,  the  dialect  which  ignorance  liad  created  from  the 
corruption  f»f  the  Latin,  became  for  the  Normans  a  regular  languaiie,  a  written 
language,  and  as  fit  for  legishition  as  for  poetiT.  A  century  after  their  establish- 
ment in  France,  the  Normana  employed  it  ror  a  code  of  uiwa,  and  for  chiyahic 
novels;  the^  were  the  first  among  the  iVench  to  make  that  uso  of  it,  and  Romance 
poetry  received  from  them  its  charncter  and  its  aptitiuU"  ti  >r  recitals  of  the  imagination. 

The  Normans  did  not  bring  into  Gaul  the  laws  of  Scandinavia;  they  adopted  the 
coatomi,  the  datiesy  and  the  rabordbation,  which  the  capitularies  of  the  emperors 
and  kings  had  instituted.  They  placed  themsolves  towards  their  direct  lord, 
towards  their  suzerain,  in  the  same  aflnilty  tliat  they  found  the  other  vassals  of  the 
monarcliy  place<l.  But  what  they  brought  in  the  application  of  these  laws,  -was 
the  lively  spirit,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  habit  of  nuhtary  subordination,  and  the 
skill  of  a  politiod  state  which  conciliated  the  wcnrity  of  all  and  the  independence 
of  each.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  qualities,  that  the  chaos  of  the  French  laws 
became  their  feudal  system,  and  that  by  imitating  institutions  whieli  had  only  until 
then  produced  contusion  and  disorder,  they  secured  resjRict  tor  the  laws,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all,  and  prosperity  in  their  new  country-. 

Thus  from  this  [K-riod  there  began  in  Franc^  in  every  respect,  a  progress  towards 
better  order;  whilst  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  Europe  had  until  then, 
durinij  three  centuries,  made  only  retrograde  stops.  The  lustre  of  the  reign  tdt 
Charlemagne  had  dissimulated,  but  had  not  stopped  that  interior  decline.  . 

The  tieatj  which  Charles  the  Simple  made  with  BoUo,  was  ondonbtedly  judged 
tihamefnl,  because  it  sanctioned  the  usunmtions  of  valor  over  weakness.  It  was, 
however,  conformaljle  to  a  wise  policy  ancl  for  the  interest  of  aU.  The  king  of  the 
French  only  cedetl  to  tlie  Normans  tliat  which  tliey  already  held,  only  that  -which 
they  had  rendered  of  no  v:due  by  their  ravages,  wliilst  he  acquired  a  detiender  in 
exdiance  for  his  most  mortal  enemy.  The  rapidity  with  wbk^  Normandy  was 
lestored  to  cultivation  and  re-peopled  by  a  troop  undoubtedly  very  formidable,  if  it 

{)resentod  itself  as  a  ban<l  of  soldiers  or  brigands,  but  vcrv  inconsiderable  if  it 
brmcd  a  nation,  is  a  new  proof  of  the  reparative  power  of  luuiian  generations, 
when  a  bad  government  docs  not  oppose  their  increase.  In  the  most  terrible  of 
their  invadons,  the  Nonnans  had  assembled  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  This 
is  the  gi-eatcst  number  at  which  their  forces  can  be  estimated.  But  these  vessels 
built  less  to  go  to  sea  tlian  ascend  all  the  rivers,  to  enter  from  the  Seine  into  the 
Oise,  the  Mame,  and  Yunne,  would  be  looked  uj^n  at  the  present  day  as  boats  : 
they  were  not  even  decked,  and  each  only  cazned  from  sixtv  to  seventy  men, 
especially  when  room  .was  reserved  for  a  iew  horses.  Upon  tin's  basis  we  must 
rectify  the  exagirerat!on«!  of  chroniclers  or  ^^Titers  of  legends,  who  are  pleased  to 
represent  as  innumerable  the  enemies  bef  )re  wln'ch  their  heros  had  fleu,  or  those 
whicii  the  hand  of  God  had  overthrown  by  the  iutenention  of  their  saints.  It  is 
admitting  the  greatest  number  possible,  to  suppose  that  BoIId  established  himself 
m  Normandy  with  thirty  thousand  warriors.  Bat  the  ktter  were  soon  the  firthers 
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of  a  great  peoj)le,  and  the  degeneroted  race  which  hid  itself  in  the  woods  of  Neustria, 
or  trembled  in  its  cities,  was  renovated  and  restored  to  militaiy  virtnes,  by  its 
union  with  these  valiant  soldkrs. 

Other  ])riiKos  had  alrt  ady  attempted  several  times,  in  Oonnany,  in  France  and 
in  Enclaiul,  to  reclaim  the  ^s'nrmnns  from  brigandage  to  agriculture,  by  abandoning 
a  province  to  them,  and  permittui^  tiicm  to  live  there  under  their  own  chiefs  and 
their  own  laws ;  bat  the  moment  bad  not  yet  come ;  consequently  the  Nonnans 
had  every  time  abandoned  their  new  abodes  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  they 
bad  returned  to  that  adventurous  lite  whic  li  they  looked  upon  as  more  glorious  and 
at  the  same  time  sweeter.  The  change  of  two  ei5:iential  cireumstaiices  determined 
the  ^Normans  of  RoUo  to  enter  heartilj-  into  the  career  ol"  civilisation.  On  the  one 
part,  it  waa  the  desolation  of  all  the  country  situated  on  the  coast  of  Brittany ;  on 
the  odmri  the  independence  of  the  lords  and  the  resistance  which  they  began  to 
oppose  in  each  province.  When  the  Normans  landed  upon  a  coast,  far  from  beinn; 
sure  of  finding  booty  wherewith  to  load  tlieir  boats,  they  oiten  had  much  trouble 
in  collecting  snfBdent  fcod  to  Kve.  They  were  obliged  to  penetrate  into  tliick 
forests,  which  the  abandonment  of  man  had  allowed  to  grow,  into  marshes  fermed 
by  rivers  abandoned  to  themselves ;  it  was  necessary  to  approaeh  the  mountains, 
each  defile  of  which  might  conceal  an  ambuscade ;  and  as  loeal  power  had  eveiy- 
where  taken  the  place  of  a  central  aUuiinistration,  there  was  not  a  province  without 
a  dikS  interested  in  repressing  or  surprising  them,  and  peasants  that  depair  had 
compelled  to  arm  and  rank  themselves  around  him.  Booty  was  at  the  same  tiuic 
too  poor  and  too  dearly  boufrbt,  and  the  Normans  began  to  perceive  ih-Af  it  required 
less  labor  to  obtain  the  riches  which  the  soil  of  Normandy  concealed^  than  dis- 
pute that  which  the  peasants  of  Burgundy  still  possessed. 

The  same  year  inwnichCharies  theSimplegranted  Normandy  toBoIlo^  was  marked 
by  other  important  events,  the  consequences  of  which  reacted  upon  France.  The 
deatli  of  Kodolph  T.,  king  of  Transjurane  Burrrnndy,  which  is  brlii  \  ,  (l  to  have 
been  about  the  25th  of  October,  91 1  or  912,  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  tlicsc  great 
events.  We  know  scarcely  anj-thing  of  Uie  character  or  of  the  government  of  a 
king  who  remained  twenty-four  years  upon  the  throne,  and  who  was  obeyed  by  all 
Switzerland,  Franche-Comte  and  a  part  of  Burjjundy  as  far  as  tlio  Saone.  The 
bishop  of  Sion,  his  chajieell'n-.  y.  as  his  principal  minister.  Tlie  reiun  of  his  son 
Kodolph  II.,  who  succeeded  hmi,  is  scarcely  enveloped  in  less  obscurity.' 

But  die  death  of  Louis  IV.,  Jong  of  Germany  and  Lomun^  which  happened 
on  the  2 1st  of  September,  911,  was  fiw  otherwise  important  by  its  conse<juence8. 
Louis  son  of  Arnolphus,  was  not  yet  out  of  his  adolescence  wlicn  he  died  after 
a  lont!;  minority.  In  him  was  extinct  the  bastard  branch  of  tlic  descendant«i  of 
Charlemagne,  wliich  had  preserved  the  crown  of  Germany  after  the  extinction  of 
the  leiptimate  bfanch*  Of  all  the  Carlovingians,  Charles  tlie  Simple  had  alone 
survived  so  many  kings,  and  Charles  had  such  an  obtuse  mind,  that  his  stupidity 
was  proverbial.  The  roifrn  of  Arnolphus  had  raised  the  royal  power  among  the 
eastern  Franks ;  that  of  Louis  IV.,  on  the  contrary,  annihilated  the  unity  of  the 
monarchy.  During  hw  lon^  mmorit^,  die  lords  of  Germany  suddenly  arrogated 
to  themselves,  that  independence  which  the  lords  of  France  had  slowly  usurped 
under  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  successors ;  atid  jnstly,  because  Gennany  was 
more  peopled,  because  it  was  more  warlike,  because  the  i-dval  armies  were  better 
exercised,  the  dukes,  who,  under  Arnolphus,  were  only  lieutenants  of  tlie  king, 
jm^iend  thcanselves  more  fbrmidable  under  Louis,  when  they  became  proprietors 
of  the  army  and  of  the  piovinces.  The  eastern  Franks  or  Franoonians,  tne  Sucons, 

(1)  HermtDvi  cintnwti  Chroo.  p.  8B0.  M iiflflr.  QmA.  dir  &l>irat«;  hu  coUeeted  aD  Oit  it  it  poHiUe 

to  kno%v  upon  tlic  a-i^'u  uf  ihf  f\r=<i  P.otlolph,  1. 1,  c.  12, 1. 1,  pi.  888— £88.  HiiL  da  BomgogM^  pv  wi 
gieu  Ben^cUn  (le  K  Plaoche).  t.  1, 1.  4,  p.  183—185. 
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theSnabians*  the  Bmviaiu^  tnd  the  Lomina,  anembled  under  as  many  independent 
dukes,  appeared  as  so  many  nations  ready  to  wa^  war.    It'  their  long  hostility 

against  the  Sclavonians,  whom  the  Germanic  poojilc  had  reduci'd  to  dispair  by  an 
excessive  oppression  ;  if"  the  attacks  ot  the  Iliiiipii  ians,  who  had  ah'eady  conqxiercd 
all  the  Marches  of  tlie  east,  or  present  Auati  ia,  liad  not  made  them  ieel  the  necessity 
of  uniting  for  thdr  defence,  Louis  IV.  woold  not  probably  have  had  a  sacoessor* 

As  long  as  the  vaee  of  Charlemagne  had  existed,  election  lin  l  heen  combined 
with  heirsliip  in  giving  a  chief  to  Germany  ;  but  nt  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  the 
Germans  wno  had  seen  in  the  last  years  of  his  reiga  the  Hungarians  penetrate 
alternately  into  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Thuringia,  and  Fintnoonia,  thought  not  even  to 
ofier  thdr  crowu  to  the  imbecile  king  of  lv)niaiice  France.  They  adilressed  them* 
selves  first  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  he  havin<^'  excused  hlinsdf  l)y  l)Is  great 
age,  and  havhig  pointed  out  for  their  suffirag^  Conrad,  duke  of  Frauconia,  this 
latter  was  unanimously  elected.' 

But  the  Lomdns*  who  found  thenuelTeB  united  to  Germany,  felt  themselves,  by 
their  indinationsy  thdr  manners^  and  their  language,  much  more  allied  to  Romance 
France.  Ragnier,  count  of  Mon«,  who  was  also  acsigfiated  by  the  title  of  duke  of 
Lorraine,  came  to  offer  Charles  the  Simple  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  and  Charles 
took  the  opportunity  to  add  in  his  diplomas  a  new  title  to  those  which  he  aheady 
bofie.^  He  even  governed  Lorraine  from  then  as  much  as  he  could  govern,  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke  and  the  counts  of  this  kingdom,  and 
in  the  battles  his  name  was  opjwsod  to  that  of  Conrnd. 

Conrad,  whose  bravery  and  jwHcy  is  vaunted,  would  not  have  left  to  the  weak 
king  of  the  IVench  a  kingiiom,  to  which  he  himself  had  rights,  any  more  than  the 
vain  titles  which  this  kingdom  gave  him  the  opportunity  <»  taking,  if  during  the 
seven  years  of  liis  reign  he  had  not  been  dl\  erted  by  more  impoi'tant  wars.  Some- 
times the  inva<iion  of  the  Hungarians,  at  others  the  rising  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria, 
then  the  war  declared  agaiust  hun  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  who,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  912,  succeeded  his  mther  Odio,  did  not  permit  Conrad  to  follow 
his  first  projects,  and  forced  him,  in  913,  to  quit  Lorraine  again,  without  preserving 
any  other  partisans  there  tlian  the  count  of  Alsace  and  the  bishop  of  Utrecht.' 
> «  Charles  the  Simple,  on  the  contrary,  obtained,  even  in  Germany,  successes  for 
which  his  incapacity  did  not  seem  to  have  destined  him.  The  enemies  of  Comud 
in  Suahia  and  Bavaria  had  recourse  to  him;  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Hmringia, 
sorely  pressed  by  Conrad,  demanded  his  assistance :  if  we  can  believe  a  Saxon 
chronicle,  (Minrles  entered  Saxony  in  1115;  ho  overran  it  without  exp'M  icur-ing 
any  resistance,  and  after  having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  towns,  tiie  strong 
casdes,  and  the  palaces  of  that  province,  which  apparently  had  risen  a^unst  its 
duke,  he  restored  them  all  to  Henr}\*  The  latter  came  to  thank  him  for  it  at  the 
diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  over  wliich  Charles  the  Shnple  presided,  at  Easter,  917, 
au'l  at  wliii-h  he  invested  with  the  (hichy  of  Lorraine,  Gislobert,  eldest  son  of 
duke  Kayuier,  who  liad  died  a  little  belbre.  It  was  to  iiiui  Charles  owed  all  his 
influence  in  that  province.  The  brother  of  Gislebert,  Raynier  the  Long  Necked, 
was  invested  with  the  county  of  Hainault,  which  he  transmitted  to  hb  descendants.' 

Chrirles  the  Simple,  from  the  vear  913,  had  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  the 
counsels  of  a  favorite  of  low  birth,  named,  Ilaganon,  who,  perhaps,  communicated 
a  design,  projects,  and  certain  connstency  of  conduct,  to  a  man  incapable  of 


(2)  Vitichiodas,  1.  1,  p.  634.  Ditmanis,  p.  S25.  Mosoovii  Coimneutnr.  ddrelMU  imper.  German.  1.  1,  p.  I. 
(JL)  Chtries  dated  hit  diptomas  from  his  inl  oonutioD  during  ike  dvil  war ;  from  Itts  second,  after  the 

teUi  of  Eodee ;  and  of  hk  new  herita;^a  .  JDattm  utHe^OM  XVt^  moat  xrili.,  regiMtUt  Mkroh  rege  gUtriO' 
tilMtimv,  redi)\lt'iiT'tnie  xrv.,  larglore  tero  bereditate  indepta.  I,  t.  9,  Scr.  Fr.  p.  614,  wq. 

(3)  Chron.  St.  G&Ui  ad  aim.        p.  101.   Matoor.  CommeoL  1.  1,  p.  5. 

(4)  Ckna.  8h.  p.  824.  (5)  Huoov.  OomMiit.  1. 1,  e.  ft,  p.  7. 
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liaving  any  connected  desires :  but,  on  the  other  hiind,  Ilnganon  offended  the 
giaiidees  by  his  insolence,  and  the  Ikvors  he  required  for  hiuiself.  At  the  diet  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Robert,  brother  of  Kndea,  and  duke  of  France,  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  with  a  great  number  of  tibe  highest  lords  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  had  repaired  to  confer  with  Charles,  these  two  lords  waited  for  him 
four  days  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  without  Haganon  permitting  them  to  seo 
the  kinf^.  The  duke  of  Saxony  ihen  exdainied  that  Haganon  wonlaahortiy  reign 
instead  of  Charles,  or  that  he  wonld  fidl  with  Charles  to  a  private  condition,  and 
he  set  off  indi<xnantly  to  his  states.  T!io  nr^^lihishop  of  Keims,  Herivee,  succeeded 
however  in  ajijH'using  liim,  and  afterwurdii  bringing  him  back  to  the  king.^ 

In  the  prccediiu'  century,  the  history  of  Germany  was  scarcely  known  to  ua 
hnt  through  the  French  historians ;  in  the  tenth,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Giermany  to  enlighten  BVance.  This  latter,  abandoned  to  the  priests  and  monks, 
exhanst<'<l.  deserted,  governed  by  nn  imbecile  sovereign,  had  no  interest  in 
attracting  upon  itself  trie  eyes  of  posterity,  to  preserve  remembrances  at  which  it 
eoold  only  blush.  Hbtory,  on  the  contrary,  was  written  with  more  life  and  feeling 
by  a  new  people  who  were  then  rising  to  power  and  glory,  and  who  saw  at  their 
head  a  faiin'Iy  of  heroes.  The  Saxons,  wliom  Charlemagne  had  OOnqneied,  were 
going  to  succeed  to  the  empire  which  he  had  founded. 

Conrad  I.,  king  of  Germany,  died  on  the  23rd  of  December,  918,  and  as  he 
had  no  children,  ne  imitated,  in  this  respect,  the  generosity  of  dnke  Otho ;  he 
recommended  to  the  suffrages  of  the  Germans  his  rival,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony, 
to  whom  he  charged  his  brother  Kherliard,  duk  '  of  Ft  nnconia,  to  deliver  the  royal 
ornaments.  Henry  I.,  who  was  surnamed  the  i  owlcr,  [rOiscleiu:]  was  in  fact 
elected  shortly  after  by  the  diet  of  Fritzlar,  and  Germany  found  that  in  him  it 
had  for  chief  a  great  prince,  (918-936)  who  delivered  it,  by  his  victories  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Hungarians,  who  re-established  order  and  secari^  within,  and  who 
made  it  respected  without.^ 

From  tlie  moment  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  Charles  the  Simple 
began  to  lose  the  infinence  wbicJi  he  had  until  then  preserved  In  Lorraine.  All 
the  lords,  all  the  prelates  of  this  oonntry  tm-ned  their  eyes  towards  a  prince  wiser, 
braver,  and  more  able  to  protect  them.  Gislebert  himself,  son  ,of  duke  Raynier, 
who  had  given  this  crown  to  Charles,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Henry. 
The  king  oi  the  French  endeavored,  however,  to  establish  by  arms  his  authority 
over  Lorrabe.  He  ovman  it  in  921,  but  he  afterwards  accepted  an  armistice 
which  was  proposed  to  him  bv  Henry  ;  he  entered  Alsace  in  923,  and  advanced 
from  tlicre  as  far  as  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mayence  ;  then,  upon  the  news  that 
the  grandees  of  Germany  had  assembled  at  Worms,  he  tied  in  a  shameful  manner. 
Henry,  who  pursued,  besieged  the  town  of  Metz,  and  forced  it  to  acknowledge 
his  aniiiority.  He  afterwards  subdued  almast  all  Lorraine,  and  had,  at  last,  a 
conference  ^vith  the  king  of  the  French,  at  rkonn,  in  which  the  two  princes 
acknowledged  each  other,  one  as  king  of  the  W  estern  i' ranks,  the  other  of  the 
^Eastern  Franks,  promised  each  other  their  friendship,  and  agreed,  as  to  Lorraine, 
to  mntually  preserve  thetr  feudatories  who  should  have  voluntarily  attached  them^ 
idves  to  them.^ 

Before  tins  ]»aeificatIon  had  decided  the  fate  of  liorrainc,  the  Hun^rians, 
profitting  undoubtedly  by  the  civil  wars  of  Germany,  where  the  dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  Suabia  would  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  king  Henry,  penetrated  as 
fiir  as  the  Rhine,  crossed  i^  and  entered  the  states  of  Charles  the  Simple,  where 
they  committed  horrible  brigandages.    The  king  of  the  French  demanded  snccors 

(8)  OiMNi.  So.  uiQ.  til7.  p.  225.  (7)  Liotpnnd.  Ticin.  1.  2,  c.  7.  p  437.  Vftkbiadai^  p.  6S7. 

(8)  Chnm.  Su.  p.  2S(.   If  moot.  CmuwuL  L  1, «.  14,  Id. 
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fix»m  the  grandees  of  his  state  to  repel  these  barbarians,  but  iiotio  uf  them  took 
heed  of  this  summons,  with  the  exception  of  Herivee,  archMsliop  (jf  Kolms,  who 
brought  him  about  1,500  soldiers.  With  this  feeble  troop  Charles  dai-ed  not  stir 
from  the  mountain  of  Laon,  his  habitual  residence,  and  oe  waited  till  the  Hun- 
gnrians,  loaded  with  booty,  should  withdraw  themselves.  The  following  year  theae 
same  lords  who  had  not  Ix  en  willing  to  defend,  assembled  at  Soissona  to  depose 
him.  The  insol-'iirc  of  Ilaganon  wns  instipportnble  to  them:  they  accused  this 
favorite  with  all  the  disorders  of  the  kiii^iloni,  ami  thev  jud^d  Charles  too  weak 
to  be  able  to  check  him,  or  to  do  without  hiui.  The  archbishop  Herivee,  always 
faithliil  to  the  kin^  helped  him  to  get  out  of  Soissons,  where  it  seems  that  Chanea 
was  in  tlic  midst  of  Actions;  he  conducted  him  first  to  a  castle  belonging  to  his 
cluirch,  then  to  Reims,  where  he  kept  him  seven  monthsi  whilst  he  labored  to 
reconcile  him  with  the  malcontents." 

Every  treaty  between  the  king  and  hia  guhjects  must  havo  hem  attoided  hr  new 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Aa  be  had  no  real  feroes  he  purchased 
their  assistance  by  privileges,  and,  always  sncrifu  iiii;  tlic  future  for  tlic  present,  he 
despoiled  the  crown  for  ever  of  its  preroirntix  es  to  i>l)t;!m  a  nioineutary  aid.  Thus 
hacf  the  kin^  abandoned  to  the  governors  ol'  the  provinces  the  riglit  to  levy  troops 
without  their  consent,  to  make  peace  or  war>  to  coin  money,  to  administer  juslic^ 
to  exercise,  in  fine,  all  things  that  were  however  called  regal  rightSy  as  if  they  had 
remained  exclusively  to  the  kinij.  The  concession  of  domains,  pal accf,  and  castles, 
had  soon  ibilowed  that  of  privileges.  A  victory  was  scarcely  less  ruinous  to  the 
Fov'al  ^owcr  than  a  defeat,  because  then  it  was  necessary  to  reward  his  partisans. 
1^  kincSy  finding  themselves  strangers  in  the  great  fiefs,  because  they  scarody 
presen'ed  any  communication  with  the  people,  and  could  not  extend  their  pro- 
tection to  tlieir  inferior  vassals,  became  <li'^<j'usi(.  d  witli  sojourning  in  all  tlie  inieoffed 
lands.  The  duchy  of  France  and  the  town  ot  Paris,  become  the  property  of  duke 
Robert,  brother  of  Eude8»  no  longer  offered  Charles  the  Simple  a  suitable  resi- 
dence ;  consequently,  he  lived  more  habitually  at  Lacm,  the  only  town  he  had  not 
|j;iven  in  fee,  and  where,  consequently,  he  felt  lie  was  at  home.  l\eiukrin<i  himself 
m  this  manner  a  stranger  to  the  administration,  and  nllowini<;  himself  to  be  for- 

§otten  by  the  people ;  he  had  been  able  during  two  yeaw  to  teujporizc  with  the 
let  of  Soissons,  and  remain  king  in  spite  of  the  deUberattonsof  the  grandees  who 
had  shaken  his  throne. 

But  the  prodigality  of  Charles  wns  not  always  the  consequence  of  his  depen- 
dence, it  arose  also  Irom  the  iniluence  which  his  tavorite  exercised  over  him ;  and 
then  it  provoked  the  resentment  of  those  who  diooght  they  had  more  riMit  to  his 
fitvora  ttian  this  upstart.  He  deprived  Herivee,  archbishop  of  Beims,  of  the  title 
of  grand  chancellor,  to  bestow  it  upon  Uo^er,  archbishop  of  Treves  ;  shortly  after 
he  gave  the  abbey  of  Clielles  to  his  fovorite  Ilaganon,  altlioufjh  this  abbey  belonged 
to  Rolhilda,  mother-in-law  of  count  Ungues  the  Fair,  [le  Blanc,j  son  of  liobert, 
duke  of  France.  Robert  and  Hugues  were  then  the  two  most  powerful  lords  of 
France,  especially  the  two  most  allied  to  the  king,  and  those  whose  resentment  was 
most  to  be  feared;  it  was  not  long  in  fact  before  their  vengeance  was  felt. 

Hugues,  whom  contemporary  historians  alternately  call  Count  Abbot  the  Fair, 
and  the  Great,  advanced  with  two  thousand  warriors  towards  Laon  to  force  the 
king  to  revoke  the  concession  of  the  abbej  of  Chelles.   Gbarles  the  Simple,  who 

(B)  Frodoordi  prc«bjt.  Hist.  Remcnisia,  1.  4,  c.  15,  p.  163.  Ejiisd.  Chron.  p.  176.  A  few  details  upon 
tliis.  (onsjiirary  of  tlic  lords  of  Snitsuns,  ha\o  ])as^ni  from  the  C  hroiui  lu  of  Atkihor  of  Cliribntmci  into  modem 
histomus;  but  they  arc  miagk-d  with  so  iii;in\  anackuruttibujs,  ttint  scarri  ly  luiy  ruiifidencc  can  br  plarcd  ia 
them.  We  fiod  that  the  lords,  after  having  rrproached  the  king  with  wraktuss,  broke  and  tbrevr  into  the  nir 
the  bita  of  straw  which  they  held  in  Ihni  JtiandB :  this  wns  the  symbol  by  which  they  publicly  declared  that  they 
nnoaooeJ  their  ftUcgiimco.  The  pniTwbld  phrase,  rompre  la  paUlg  [breakiny  ike  ttraw,  tneamng  to  annul  « 
bnignii,  to  bndc  off  flonDttioo]  mte  flron  (bin.  (AdoBiari  GtMMMU!,  ^  28S.) 
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was  not  al)le  to  make  any  resistance,  fled  with  Haganon  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Monse,  where  a  few  Lorrains  ranked  themselves  under  liis  standards.  However, 
iiobert,  count  of  Paris  and  duke  of  France,  had  allied  hiniselt'  to  Kodolph,  duko 
of  Buroundy,  son  of  Bidiard,  who  died  the  preceding  year ,  and  these  two  power- 
ful lords  could  easily  take  away  or  restore  the  crown  to  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the 
Laonais.  Their  army  was  encami)ed  during  a  week  above  Epornai,  at  three  leagues 
distance  from  Charles  the  Simple ;  hut  althoncrh  they  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him,  and  they  refused  all  obtilicnce  to  him,  it  seems  that  they  lelt  some  scruple  on 

S'vioff  him  battle.  Charles,  appiised  that  his  enemies  had  taken  Laon,  and 
iat  tuey  had  plundered  his  treasure  and  that  of  Haganon,  approached  this  town, 
the  i^ntos!  of  which  were  shut  to  him.  He  aftenvanls  ostalilisliLd  liIs  (vinip  in  tlic 
neigiibourhood  of  Fere,  whore  Eohort  still  followed  witluiut  daring  to  attuck  him. 
It  is  true,  that  to  contjucr  it  was  not  necessary  to  light  hini.  The  partisans  of  the 
king  could  not  lone  be  intimate  with  his  nmpUcitt/y  and  the  insolent  sway  whidi 
Haganon  exercised  over  him^  without  being  disgusted  with  their  cause.  They 
quitted  him  one  after  tlio  other  to  pr^ss  to  the  camp  of  Robert.  C!iai-les  felt  at  last 
trightcned  at  the  soUtude  in  whicli  he  was  left ;  he  fled  from  his  head-onartei's ; 
cvoesed  the  Meuse  and  gained  Lorraine,  without  any  one  thinking  ui  stopping  him. 
His  retreat  relieved  Robert  of  the  scrujiles  which  until  then  aj)^iear  to  have 
restrained  him  from  bearing  arms  against  the  king.  In  the  long  civil  wars  which 
had  rent  the  nionarc  !i\  since  the  establishment  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  nowlicro 
had  an  army  resisted  u  king,  which  had  not  another  king  at  its  head.  Robert, 
who  did  not  esteem,  respect,  or  fear  Charles,  could  not,  however,  abstain  from  con- 
sidering himself  a  rebel.  But  the  flight  of  the  monarch  appealed  to  him  equiva- 
lent to  an  abdi  •  uIo:i ;  henceforth  he  thought  himself  free,  and  caust  d  himself  to 
1)0  ])rot]:umod  king  by  the  French  asseinnlefl  m'ound  hini.  The  archbishop  of 
lieiais,  lierivee,  placed  the  croAvn  upon  his  head,  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Kemi,  with 
the  assent  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  princes  of  his  party.  Three  days  aAw  this 
coronation,  lierivee  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  922.* 

After  ha\-ing  been  elected  hy  the  army  and  crowned  liy  tlie  clnirch,  Robert 
looked  upon  himself  as  having  completely  become  the  equal  of  the  deceiulant  of 
the  Carlovmgmns,  and  he  experienced  no  more  scruples  in  waging  war  against 
him.  He  at  first  sent  his  son,  Hugues,  into  Lonraine  with  an  army  to  force 
Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  castle  called  Chevremont,  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Hugues,  after  having  driven  back  the  army  of  the  king,  advanced  \ipon  the  Roer, 
where  he  had,  as  well  as  his  father,  a  conference  with  Henry  the  Fowler,  king  of 
Germany.  It  seems  that  they  dissnaded  him  ilrom  giving  any  assistance  to  their 
antagonist.  Charles,  however,  had  demanded  and  obtained  an  armistice  ;  but  he 
violated  it  as  soon  as  he  had  found  the  means  of  assembling  an  army  in  Lorraine, 
and  he  appeared  upon  the  Ohc  in  the  month  of  June,  923,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. He  overtook  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body,  between 
Bdssotts  and  St  Medard,  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  June,  at  an  early  hour:  the 
battle  immediately  began,  and  the  new  king,  coont  of  Paris,  was  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  laneeJ^  oome  writc:"^,  lovers  of  tl;e  mnr^^ellon'',  who  wrote  f>fterwards, 
and  far  from  tlu  place  of  combat,  have  pretended  that  lioir.rt  liad  been  killed  by 
the  very  Jumd  of  Cluulcs  tlic  Simple,*^  and  this  unHkely  circumstance  has  been 
received  with  avidity  by  more  than  one  historian  of  the  passed  century.^' 
Ebwever,  the  battle  was  not  gained;  the  greater  part  of  Robertas  soldiers  had 


(9)  Krodoardi  Chron,  ann.  922,  p.  173. 
(10)  Frodoanii  Chron.  ann.  923,  p.  179.    Chron.  Tnron.  t.  9,  p.  61.    Chron,  St  Mcdardi  Sucsa.  p.  56. 
(C)  Citron.  Suon.  p.  226.   Chroo.  Turoo.  p.  51.   Chron,  SitbiaBav  P*  77.    Chrcm.  Adeuuun  Caban. 
p.  234.  Tluibttersavs,  that  Robert  waakiUed  brihaitHMbMra^a^ 
01)  VeUy,  Hift.  Aft  TnaM.  p.  889.  M«mn^  1. 10,  p.  816. 
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not  fought,  riugnes,  Ills  son,  assembling  them,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
attacked  tlie  troops'  of  Charles  in  his  turn  and  routed  them,  lie  could  have  taken 
great  advarjtsige  of  Iiis  victory,  if  the  death  of  his  father  had  not  cooled  the  courage 
of  his  soldiei^s,  and  stopped  their  pursuit*  The  army  of  Charles  was  not  moisted 
in  its  retreat  by  the  enemy  it  had  just  fought,  but  its  fate  was  not  the  less  nnfop- 
tunate;  the  citizens  of  Soissons,  who  ran  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  llio  peasrints, 
whose  conntiy  the  runawavs  f-ro^'^od,  tl-11  upon  them  witli  fiirv:  when  tiny  pa''>cd 
before  the  walls  of  Laon,  count  lioger  carried  otf  tiie  rest  of  their  baggage.  Tlie 
Lorrains,  who  had  until  then  followed  Charies,  abandoned  him  and  retired  into 
tiieir  country.  The  furtive  king  addros:.i  (l  lilnistlf  to  Ileribcrt,  count  of  Vefr 
mnncloi--',  to  Seulfe,  tin-  ncx  arrli1iI-^hop  of  Ki'im^,  ami  tu  tlio  otiier  'jmndoos  with 
whom  he  lia  l  pre('eiliiii;l\  lia  l  cuniu  xion  ;  but  all  refused  to  ILsten  to  him.  He  al&o 
applied  to  Uullo,  iluku  of  the  iNoi  luans,  who  had  profitted  by  the  civil  war,  to 
recomm«ice  his  ravages ;  but  the  French  of  count  lluguea,  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  count  Kodolph  of  Burgundy,  placed  tlieniselves  upon  the  Oise,  between 
Charles  and  the  Normans,  so  that  seang  himself  without  resource^  he  retired 
a^^iin  mto  Lorraine.'^ 

The  lord  who  had  just  gained  this  victory  over  the  Carlovingian  monaichi 
Hu^cs,  who  w:is  named  the  Fair,  undoubtedly  from  the  color  of  his  arms,  and  to 
distinguisii  him  from  the  two  other  Ungues,  equally  powerful  in  Gaid,  was  then 
mastor  of  Paris,  of  almost  all  the  countr}'  between  tho  Seine  and  the  Loire,  w  hi(  h 
was  called  the  duchy  of  France,  and  of  tlie  territory  and  the  treasures  of  several 
convents  of  which  he  was  sectdar  abbot ;  he  was  acknowK dgt^  d  as  diief  hy  the 
other  lords  of  Romance  France  ;  and  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  placing  upon  hia 
head  tlie  crown  which  his  father  Robert  and  his  undo  Eudcs  had  worn,  he  would 
not  lia\'o  cxjH'i'lencod  any  dilHrultv.  Btit  for  fear  tlie  ci\  il  war  should  seem  a 
jrt'ivate  (juaiTcl  between  his  house  and  that  ot  Charles,  he  thought  lie  ought  to  give 
to  his  party  a  broader  basis  by  assaclatins  to  it  his  brother-in-law,  Rodmph,  son  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  aaiirtbat  his  sister  Emma,  wife  of  Rodolph, 
contributed  in  decidiiiir  liim,  bysnvin**  to  him  tliat  slie  felt  herself  ready  to  ki*"«  tho 
knees  of  her  husband,  (tliis  was  tiie  homage  paid  to  kings,)  but  not  those  of  her 
brother."  In  fact,  Kodolph,  whom  the  French  historians  have  more  commonly 
called  Raoul,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  lords  assembled  in  the  camp  of  Hugues, 
and  on  the  13th  of  .July,  923,  he  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Medard  of 
Soissons,  by  Gaulthier,  archbishop  of  Sens.  After  tliis  coronation  the  civil  war 
might  have  still  been  further  prolonged ;  but  Heiibcrt,  count  of  Vermandoi^  who, 
altliougli  he  had  taken  up  arms  agamst  Charier,  had  <m  other  occasions  rendered 
him  great  services,  allure<l  him  by  brilliant  offers,  deceived  him  by  false  oaths,  and 
afkr  liaviuf?  separated  him  from  all  his  retinue  at  Peronne.  arrested  him  and  de- 
tained hiui  a  prisoner  at  Chateau  Thicny.'*  AVhon  Odfjiva,  tliird  wile  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  and  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  Englaiid,  heaixl  of  the 
captivity  of  her  husband,  die  retired  to  Athelstan,  her  brother,  who  then  rdgned 
over  the  Anglo-Saxons^  and  widi  her  she  took  her  son  Louis,  nine  jeaia  of  age, 
w  ho  afterwards  received  from  this  circumstance  the  surname  of  Louis  bevond  the 
Sea." 

The  captivity  of  Cliarles  the  Simple  finished  the  annihilation  of  the  royal  autho- 
li^  in  all  the  countries  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  They  had  already  beai 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  civil  war,  because  the  Carlovingian  king,  reduced  to  a 
few  cantons  of  Chumpague  and  Lorraine,  found  himself  separated  from  them  by 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fief's  oi"  his  cucmies,  the  dukes  of  France  and  of  Burgundy. 

(12)  Fradwrdi  Chrao.  ano.  923,  p.  17».  (19)  iUNlalpbi  Glab.  Hiat.  1. 1,  c.  2»  p.  288. 

(14)  Frodowdl  Chron.  p.  180.  Chroa.  VMan.  p.  288.  Bngp  SloiiM.  p.  318. 

(15)  Chnn.  8ox.  p.  9S».  WM.  Oonet.  1,  2,  e.  Il»  p.  858. 
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The  Aquitaniaii  lords  liud  not  defendc'I  liini,  they  thought  still  lofs  of  avcnginfr 
him.  However,  Kaymond  11.,  count  oi"  Toulouse,  his  brother  Eruiengaud,  count 
of  Boaergne,  his  son  Rajmond  Pons  III.,  William  TL,,  count  of  Avvergne  and 
duke  of  Anuitania,  and  Acfred  his  brother  and  successor,  took  no  part  in  the 
elections  of  Robert  or  of  Kodolph,  and  they  would  never  acknowled^^c  their  atitlin- 
rity ;  eveu  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  Simple,  all  the  acts  in  southern 
Qnxd  always  bore  as  an  indication,  the  year  of  his  rei<;:n  ;  but  however  it  was  to 
this  formality  that  the  obe<lienco  of  the  creat  va^als  with  re^rd  to  him  was  con- 
fined. Tlu?  sovereiijn  authority  was  to  tliem  completely  annihilated  ;  they  accus- 
tomed thenisi  lves,  (Uninij  this  species  of  interregnum,  never  to  have  recourse  to 
the  throne  on  any  occii^sion ;  and  even  when  the  crown  was  restored  to  a  prince 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  legitimate,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  exercise  among 
them  any  prerogative."^ 

The  new  kuv^,  Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  pleased  with  having  added  a  title  more 
elcvntefl  than  tlio  one  which  he  held  from  In-  father,  to  be  solicited  sometimes  by 
the  chuiches  which  ask  privileges  of  him,  and  to  bo  treated  witli  more  respect 
bj  the  lords  of  fiefe,  had  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  scarcely  meddled  with  die 
goveniment  of  the  kingdom.  Comit  Hugues  administered  without  control  the 
greatest  part  of  Romance  Franco,  and  count  Heribcrt  of  Vermandois,  althoutrh 
less  powerful  than  him,  had,  however,  as  miardian  of  the  captive  king,  the  means 
of  making  himself  feared.  Gaul  was  nothing  but  a  confederation  of  independent 
princes,  who  had  not  even  much  communication  with  each  other.  NeverthelesSy 
the  habits  acquired  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  first  successors, 
had  botmd  all  the  princes  of  the  West  as  if  thcv  belonjied  to  the  same  family, 
and  had  extended  the  influence  of  the  revolutions  of  one  country  over  its  neighbour. 
Each  king  looked  upon  himself  as  being  able  to  pretend  to  aU  the  tlirones  of  the 
succession  of  Chaiiemagne,  and  no  loixl  blushed  at  anning  a  foreign  king  against 
his  li\i:itimate  king ;  or  rather,  the  ideas  of  foreign  and  of  national  were  almost 
annihilated.  Although  the  separation  of  the  Romance,  Walloon,  Provc^'al, 
Italian,  and  Teutonic  languages,  which  began  to  be  ibrmed,  suihciently  agreed 
with  the  limits  of  the  gov^nments,  it  was  incessantly  forrrottcn,  whilst  the  old 
Western  empire  was  alwajs,  in  spite  of  its  dissolution)  looked  upon  as  a  single 
body  politi e. 

During  tlie  captivity  of  Charles  tlie  Simple,  and  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  this 
empire  wiis  attacked  citlicr  in  Aquilania,  or  xseuatriu,  by  the  Normans.  The 
latter  were  not  so  snhmissiYe  to  the  laws  hut  that  they  endeavored  to  profit  by 
the  troubles  of  the  kingdom.  A  new  chief,  named  Ragenold,  had  entered  the 
Loii\!  with  a  fleet  fmni  the  coast  of  Denmark.  After  ha^  ini;;  landed  his  troops,  he 
had  penetrated  as  tar  iis  Auvergne,  ravaging  all  around  him.  However,  he  was 
attacked  by  Raymond  Tons,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  William  II.,  duke  of 
Aquitania,  and  he  w.is  defeated,  as  Frodoard  asserts,  with  a  great  loss.^*  Bagennl  !, 
with  the  wTcck  of  his  army,  retired  into  Nonnandy,  where  a  great  number  of  the 
subjects  of  lir>llo  enlisted  under  his  stanflard?;  to  repair  the  lo55?e5;  he  had  suf^tained. 
Some  pai'tisans  of  Chailes  the  Simple  then  invited  liim  to  enter  iSeustria ;  and,  in 
fiict,  he  advanced  as  fer  as  the  borders  of  the  Oise,  assembling  a  considerahle 
booty;  but  he  was  attacked  by  count  Herib^  of  Vennandois,  Roger  and  Ingo- 
brand,  who  took  away  from  liim  all  the  riches  with  which  he  was  loaded. 

Ragenold,  more  irrltatcil  than  dejefttMl,  redoubled  iu  rruf]ty  ;  he  entered  the 
duchy  of  I'ranee,  and  Hugues  the  i  au,  to  delend  lam,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Rodolph,  who  hastened  in  fiict-,  to  his  aid.   The  war  continued  in  all 

   _    ■ — r"-^^— 

(16)  lUst.gcuer.  dn  haaa.  1.  12,  c.  15,  p.  62.    .Monitnra  in  Diplomatn  Hodniphi  regis,  t.  0,  p.  501. 

(17)  niplomntA  Rodalpbfrein's.  \\  r,G3,  »cq.  FlAodwr.  Ui»t.  dc  Buurg.  I.  ^,  ]h  280. 

(18)  Frodowdi  Chron.  nun.  m,  p.  17^. 
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Western  Gaul  with  varied  success.  At  tlio  beginning  of  the  ^ear,  926,  the 
Normans,  who  had  established  themselves  for  the  winter  m  the  neighbourhood  of 

AxnSj  and  wlm  li;i<l  fortified  their  camp,  were  besit  u  il  tin  re  by  Rodolph;  but 
they  surprised  him  in  a  sortie  which  tliey  mnde  in  the  inidilK'  of  the  night,  they 
woundea  him  severely,  and  were  on  tlie  point  of  making  iiim  prisoner.  JSeverul 
of  the  bravest  olHcci's  of  the  kin;^  were  killed,  his  army  was  routcdi  and  the 
Normans  recommenced  thdr  ravages  with  more  foxy  than  ever.*^  However  aU 
France  was  armed,  eveiy  oomt^  resisted  the  brigandages  on  its  side  ;  the  Normans 
of  Kollo  having  oVitained  some  new  concessions,  among  others  that  of  Bayeiix, 
separated  their  [ui-i-  from  tiiat  of  tlie  adventurers  ot  tlio  Nortli,  and  the  latter, 
after  having  dmin«^  seven  years  exercised  tlicir  ravages,  were  at  last  almost 
destroyed  in  a  battle  which  Kodolpli  gave  them  in  theneighboarfaoodof  Limoges.^ 
During  the  same  time  the  attention  of  all  tlio  Eastern  part  of  Gaul  was  du'ect<;'d 
folclv  upon  Italy.  The  khvj^  and  the  lords  of  Transjuranc  Burgundy  and  of 
Pro\  cnce,  after  Laving  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolutions  of  this  country, 
afterwsu'ds  drew  upon  themselves,  and  even  upon  Western  France,  a  part  of  tne 
scourges  which  ravaged  it.  Far  from  believing  that  they  only  fonne<l  one  people 
wnth  the  Neustriaus,  tlicy  scarcely  thouglit  of  the  existence  of  Charles  and  of 
Kodolph,  interesting  themselves  only  in  the  civil  wars  of  Berenger,  Guido^  and 
their  successors. 

Tho  resemblance  of  proper  names  throws  nnon  aU  this  part  of  history  a  oonfnsioii 
ham.  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  escape.  B^ore  entering  into  the  detail  of  events, 
let  us  endeavor  to  properly  distingnisli  the  iiersons.  Tliiv"  king  Kodolphs,  throe 
count  Iliigries,  present  themsrl-.  cs  m  ai-jy  at  tlie  same  tiuie  ami  in  the  same  country, 
let  us  endeavour  not  to  confound  tiicm.  Rodolpli  11.  liad  succeeded  liodolnh  1., 
In  911,  in  the  kingdom  of  Xran^urane  Bui^ondy ;  Adelaide,  sister  of  Bcdolph  L, 
had  married  Richard  le  Justicier,  [the  Lover  of  .Justice,]  duke  of  Cisjurano 
Burgundy  ;  she  had  l>y  liim  a  son,  the  third  Kodolpli,  who  was  duke  of  that  same 
Burgiuidy,  then  king  of  France;  and  Ungues  tiie  Black,  who  wtvs  count  of 
Buigimdy,  or  first  sovereign  of  Franchc-Comte.  Ivotlolj>h,  king  of  Fnmce,  whose 
bromer,  ilugues  the  Bhu^  had  married  the  rister  of  Hugues  the  Fair,  connt  of 
Fads  and  duke  of  France.  The  third  Ilugues  was  more  commonly  designated  by 
the  surname  of  the  son  of  I'.ertha  :  he  alternatt'ly  took  the  titles  of  count,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Provence,  and  was  afterwards  king  of  Italy.  Tliis  Bertha,  wiioso 
name  Hugues  of  Provence  bore,  raliier  than  that  of  his  mth«r  Thibanlt,  connt  of 
Aries,  was  herself  daughter  of  Lothaire  and  of  Valdrada,  so  that  she  descended, 
aldiough  illegitimately,  from  the  Carlovingian  honse.  After  the  death  of  lier 
first  husband  she  had  man-led  Adalljert  II.,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  by  whom  she 
had  Lambert,  in  his  tiun  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  Ermengarda,  married  to  the 
marquis  <^  Ivrea ;  she  died  on  the  8th  cx  March,  925."  Hugues,  who  had 
sncceeded  Thibaoll^  his  father,  in  the  county  of  Aries,  and  p  i  liaps  in  that  of 
Vienne,  had  become  the  ])rincipal  minister  and  confidant  of  Louis  the  Blind,  king 
of  Provence,  after  his  fatal  return  from  Italy  in  1105.  He  ])r()fitt( d  so  well  by 
the  de|>endencc  in  which  his  blindness  had  placed  tliis  unfortunate  king,  tliat  when 
the  latter  died,  in  923,  Hugues  fonnd  means  to  sncceed  to  all  the  states  which 
Louis  had  possessed  npon  the  left  of  the  Rhone,  and  thcrel^  despoil  Iiis  son,  Charles 
Constantine,  who  was  never  raised  to  the  thront^  of  Provence.  To  secure  liimsclf 
better  in  these  usurped  states,  Ilugues  did  homage  for  them  to  Kodolph,  king  of 
France,  without  thinking  himself  by  that  obliged  to  oljey  him.^ 

(19)  Trodoordi  Chron.  ran.  926,  p.  181. 

(80)  FrodoArdi  Chron.  nnn.  930,  p.  1 S6.    FngBMoL  Hut.  Frm.  S98. 

(21)  Marat,  auu  d'ltal.  aun.  U2.'>,  u.  450. 

(22)  Hist.  gen.  du  Lang.  1.  1 2,  c.  8,  p.  57.  ct  note  5,  p.  588.  Boudu^  HiiL  de  "Pior.  L  6^  p.  780  ct  785. 
Hut  d«  Uoorg.  I.  4,  c.  32,  p.  169. 
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Berenper,  duke  of  Friouli,  proclaimed  kin^  of  Italy  in  688,  and  emperor  in 
915y  haa  worn  fat  rixteoa  years,  without  «  nvd,  die  crown  of  Italy,  from  tlie 
retreat  of  Louis  the  BGnd,  in  9(U),  until  the  year  921,  and  he  had  employed  this 

period  of  repose  In  rc-ostablipliiiin;  the  empire  of  the  laws  :ui<I  soetirHv  in  that 
country.  Of  all  the  priiiCLS  raised  upon  tlie  wreck  of  the  throne  of  the  C'arlovin- 
gianS)  he  \va«  the  one  who  hud  most  devServed  the  respect  and  love  of  his  sulyects. 
He  had  raised  the  military'  spirit  in  his  kingdom,  he  had  showed  talent  for  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  for  war ;  he  had,  in  f;u  t,  niaitlfested  those  personal  virtues,  that  gene- 
rosity, that  frankness,  that  confideiu  e  in  tlie  loyalty  of  otners,  wliIi /li  win  hearts  and 
raise  the  soul.  But  the  turbulent  lords  of  Italy,  always  jealous  of  the  royal  power, 
feared  losing  all  tiieii-  privileges  if  they  had  to  defend  theni  a<4ainst  a  king  wliom 
the  people  began  to  chmsh.  They  songht  among  the  iVankish  princes  which 
riyai  thej  ooiud  give  him«  Henry  the  1^  owlcr  was  too  remote,  too  diverted  by 
his  wars  against  tlio  Hungarians  and  the  Sclavonians :  Kodolph  of  France  and 
Charl^Uie  Simple  liad  exhausted  their  forces  against  each  other  in  civil  war;  Kodolph 
H.  of  Bnr^andy  appeared  to  them  to  unite  the  double  advanta^  of  being  nearer, 
and  of  having  the  most  warlike  snbjects.  Switzerland  and  an  mconsiderable  part 
of  Gaid  was  submitted  to  liim  :  in  019  he  had  been  defeated  at  AA'interthur,  by 
Buchard,  dnkc  nf  Gomifuiy  ;  l)ut  he  liad  afterwards  become  reconciled  with  that 
formidable  warrior,  tlie  tbunder  of  the  house  of  Suahia,  and  he  had  married  the 
(Uttghter  of  Bertha.^  Xhenoefi>rth  he  was  at  peace  with  eveiy  one,  and  the 
inhamtants  of  the  mountains  whom  he  commanded  were  inured  to  fatigue^  and 
accustonied  U>  despise  dann:f'r. 

The  archbishop  of  ^filan,  the  marquis  of  Ivrea  and  other  Italian  lords,  sent  to 
Rodolph  II.,  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  deputation  was  probably  received 
by  the  monarch  of  the  Jura,  in  tiie  antamn  of  93s.  Whilst  he  assembled  the 
Burmindians  at  Geneva^  Berenger  discovered  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him, 
and  ne  caused  his  enemies  assejnblod  on  the  mountaii^.  of  Brescia,  to  be  attacked, 
by  the  Hungarians  whom  ho  hat!  taken  into  his  pay.  The  most  aetive  among  them, 
count  Gilbert,  ill-treated  by  the  barbarians,  into  whose  hands  he  liad  I'.illen,  was 
brought  into  bis  presence.  The  courtiers  abeady  laughed  at  seeing  bun  at  tho 
klng^  kneesy  in  his  shirt,  ai^  covered  not  with  clothes,  but  with  blood  and  filth ; 
Berenger,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  moved  at  Lis  condition,  that  he  only  said  to 
him  :  Tliou  art  tree,  count  Gilbert ;  I  require  no  new  oath  from  thee,  thy  word 
suffices."  And  this  very  Gilbert  ran  to  meet  the  Burgundians,  declaring  to  them 
that  if  they  did  not  hasten,  all  hearts  would  soon  be  for  Berenger.^ 

They  hastened  in  fact,  and  Kodolpli  having  entered  Italy  by  the  marquisate  of 
IvToa,  rccoi^•cd  at  Pa\  ia,  from  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  the  crown  of  Lombanly, 
whilst  Berenger  assembled  his  army  in  his  duchy  of  Friuli  and  Verona.  The 
decisivQ  battle  was  deferred  until  the  29th  of  July,  923 ;  it  was  fought 'm  the  fields 
of  Firenzuola.  Berenger  had  already  gained  it,  when  Boniface,  nmtquis  of 
Spoleto,  who  had  married  one  of  the  sisters  of  llodolph  TI.,  fell  bv  surjuise  upon 
the  fatigued  eonnuerors,  and  routed  them.  Berenger,  who,  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  hid  himself  under  his  buckler  among  the  dead,  lied  during  the  ni^ht  to 
Verona,  and  a  few  months  after  he  was  assasshaated  there  by  a  man  ne  had  loaded 

■with  favors.'^ 

Kodolpli  TI.  wns  then  aeknowle.Jged  as  king  of  Ital}-,  and  he  united,  during 
four  or  iive  years,  the  two  erowns  oi'  Hurgundy  and  of  Iiombardy.  But  his  new 
gi'eatne.ss  wiw  neither  prolitable  to  the  Italians  ur  French.    Berenger,  who  had 

(23)  nenuanni  coatracU  aun.  919,  p.  250.    Iligt.  dc  Bonrg.  L  4,  e.  68,  Jf.  18d. 

(24)  Lintpnindi  Tidnonsia.  1.  2,  c.  16  ct  17,  p.  442.    Set.  ItaL  t  8. 

(25)  Liutprnudi,  1.  2,    Is,  lu,  20.  [<.  I \:i    .Mnrat.  Ann.  ad  US.  988,  88B.  Miiller  Oeadk.  4tt Sekwrii. 
b.  1,  C.12,  p.  U^.   Hist,  dc  BuuTjj.  1.  4,  c.  76,  p.  189. 
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alieady  several  times  had  Hungarians  in  his  service,  called  them  iu  the  last  months 
of  his  life  to  aven^  his  defeat,  and  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  Ital^of  which  he 

disposed.  Ths  [Madscliars,  to  whom  has  been  given  tne  name  ol  ITungariana>y 
(ungren,  forei*^nprs,)  liad  l)i'oii  (lri\'on  tliirty  years  previously  from  the  Tiniihem 
mountains  ut  Asia,  froin  whence  the  Jaic  Hows;  they  had  gone  round  tiie  Black 
Sea,  and  crossing  tlie  Don,  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  they 
had  established  themselves  in  Pannonia,  and  in  tiie  country  which  the  Huns  had 
inhabited  before  thcin.  One  of  the  most  fbnnidable  armies  that  they  had  yet  sent 
in  the  civilized  countries,  traversed  the  defiles  of  Frioidi,  in  tho  month  of  February, 
924,  and  presented  itself  before  Pavia  the  12th  of  March  of  the  same  year.  This 
to^,  ^nmsh  was  then  perliaps  the  second  of  the  Western  empire  in  populatimi 
and  in  riches,  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  foilv-thrcc  churches  were  destroyed,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  ?;wonl,  and  of  tho  innnonjic;  pop tilatlon  which  it  con- 
tained,', it  is  asserted  that  only  two  iuitKli  t'd  i><  rsons  apt-d.-" 

After  this  frightful  slaughter,  the  11  ungaiians,  instead  uf  regaining  Pannonia 
with  the  spoils  with  which  tlu  y  were  loaded,  pushed  forwards  towanu  the  Alps. 
Their  intention  was,  probably,  to  enter  tho  kingdom  of  Rodolpli  11^  who  had 
retired  there.  But  the  latter  lia\  in<^  united  liis  forces  to  those  of  Hugues,  count 
of  Provence,  stopped  them  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  keep  them  there  until  they  perished  by  famine.  Then  the 
Hungarians,  turning  more  to  the  South,  spread  themselves  Hke  a  torreBt  over  the 
plains  of  Provence.  After  having  passed  the  Khone  above  Aries,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  Niines,"  w  liii  li  tliey  plundered,  and  tliey  arrived  at  Inst  in  Gothia, 
which  they  wasted  with  tire  and  sword.  They  advanced  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toulouse :  all  those  who  could  not  fij  were  massacred.  AH  Gothia,  as  we 
are  assured  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Narbonnc,  in  a  letter  to  pope 
John  X.,  remained  a  desert.  At  last  nn  ej)i<I(  inic,  wliich  attacked  the  barbanan;?, 
and  which  manife';ted  itself  by  a  tumor  on  the  head,  restored  to  the  nei(jhbuurin«r 

iteoplo  the  couranje  to  attack  them.    The  Hungarians  were  deteated  by  Kaymond 
?OQS,  count  of  Toulouse  and  marquis  of  Gotma ;  and  they  almost  all  perished, 
without  being  able  to  re-cross  the  Alps.'^^ 

The  influence  of  tlie  r dilutions  of  Italy  npon  snnthern  France  did  not  finish 
with  the  invar-iuns  of  the  liungaria]!!?.  K<><li.!ph  11,  and  Hnt^'ues  of  Provence, 
who  had  resisted  them  in  common,  sooii  beeanie  rivals  tor  tiie  crown  t)f  llalv, 
which  the  enemies  of  Bodolph  ofiered  to  Hugues.  The  roardiioness  of  Ivrea, 
sister  of  count  Ungues,  had  succcede  1,  by  her  gallantries^  in  setting  Rodolph  at 
variance  with  tho  cnuult'cs  ot'  his  states,  mu\  in  per^nading  him  to  jilace  in  her  a 
confidence  which  she  did  not  deserve.  AVhilst  tlie  revolt  was  breaking  out  at 
Milan,  and  in  nearly  all  Lombardy,  and  that  liodolph  invoked  the  aid  of  his 
fatheisin-law,  Burchard,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  between 
Novarra  and  Ivrea ;  Hugues,  accompanied  by  some  provincial  militia,  landed  at 
Pisa,  in  the  month  of  June,  92G.  Tho  P.in'£.nni(h*an  king  otl'ered  little  resistance 
to  the  Pro^nngal  count,  who  was  probably  crowned  at  Pavia,  before  the  end  of 
the  same  mmith.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bodolph  11.  feught  any  battle  in  Italy  to  repel  Hugues, 

or  to  endeavour  to  rr-conquer  tliat  countiy  *,  but  their  two  kingdoms  bordered  on 
each  other  iu  the  Lyouais,  Daujihiny,  and  Savoy.  On  that  side,  Huixues  thought 
himself  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  his  rival ;  and  as  he  had  reasonably  judged 

(28)  Liufpr.  1.  3,  c.  1,  2,  ]>.  tli.    Frodonrdi  Chron.  ann.  92-*,  p.  181« 

(27)  Hisl.  dc  la  viile  de  Nimcs.  1.  2,  t.  1,  p.  143,  et  preuves. 

(28)  Frodoardi  Chroo.  aniu  1124^  p.  181.  Catellns  Hilt  Coniitiiia  Toloas.  1. 1,  e.  14.  Rirt.  mau  da 
Lug.  I  12.  c.  12,  p.  GO. 

(29)  Liutpr.  1.  3,  c.  3  ct  4,  p.  446.  Mont.  Aaa.  &d  ma.  926. 
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that  he  could  only  preser\'e  the  crown  of  Italy  Ly  always  roinaining  in  tlio  midst 
of  the  Italians,  he  sacrificed  his  antieut  heritage  to  secure  his  new  conquests.  He 
addressed  himself  at  fii-st  to  Kodolph,  kin^  of  Uie  French,  under  whose  protection 
he  placed  Provence,  in  928.  He  even  divided  it  into  two  counties;  that  of  Vienne, 
which  he  ceded  to  Hugues,  son  of  the  count  of  Vorinandois,  and  tliat  of  Aries, 
which  he  ceded  to  Boion,  tlilrd  brotlier  of  kiiiir  TTo  lolph.  AftL  i-u  aid?;,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  kin<;  of  the  French  Avas  nut  able  to  succor  hiin,  lu  causc 
Nenfttria  waa  desolated  by  civfl  wars,  he  became  reconciled  with  Kodolph  II.,  king 
of  Transjuranc  Burgundv,  and  to  induce  him  not  to  descend  into  Lombardy  where 
the  Italians  called  hiui,  he  ceded  to  him,  in  930,  his  county  of  Provence,  with 
all  the  provinces  which  he  pnsscr5<?od  beyond  t!u>  Alps.  This  treaty,  which  united 
Transjurane  Burgundy  to  Provence,  Ibunded  the  new  kingdom  of  Aries,  which 
extended  into  Switzerland  and  Eastern  Gaol,  from  tbe  sources  of  lihe  Rhine  as  fin* 
as  the  month  of  die  Kl-.one.  The  course  of  this  river  and  that  of  the  Saone 
gepai'ated  the  states  of  Kodolph  II.  fmni  those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Kodolph  of 
France.  The  rest  of  the  life  of  the  king  of  Aries  was  not  troubled  by  any  civil 
wai- ;  he  died  in  1)37.^" 

The  other  Rodolph,  who  bore  tbe  title  of  king  of  the  French,  generally  aban- 
doned Neustria  to  the  government  of  count  Hugues  of  Paris,  and  count  Heribert 
of  Vemiandois.  lie  otlene^t  resided  in  his  own  dricliyof  I^iiiguiidy ;  the  greater 
j)art  of  his  diplomas  are  dated  Irom  Auturi,  Chalons,  Dijon,  Auxerre,  or  from 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns.*'  lie  had  only  left  it  to  co  and 
oppose  the  Normans,  or  to  attack  on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  William,  mike  of 
Aquitania  and  count  of  An  i  no,  whom  he  forced  to  acknowledge  him  as  king* 
But  it  was  difti^^nlt  to  content  Ua-  a  K>ng  time  proud  and  greedy  vassals,  who  never 
thought  they  had  received  sutticient  la\  ()is.  Kodolph  had  to  dispose,  in  927,  of 
the  coanly  of  Laon ;  he  gave  it  to  Kugcr,  son  of  the  last  count  of  Laon  of  the 
same  name,  whilst  the  count  of  Vermandois  demanded  it  for  his  son  Eudes.  The 
monarch,  on  this  occasion,  had  only  conformed  to  the  law  which  had  rendered  the 
great  fieft  here<litary ;  but  Ileribort,  who  thonirlit  himseU"  so  powerful  that  he 
would  never  experience  the  injustice  which  hewislied  to  do  to  others,  told  Kodolph 
only  to  remember  that  he  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  caused  him  to 
yield  to  favor  or  to  gratitude  all  the  laws  of  tfie  state.  In  the  same  manner  Heri- 
bert had,  two  rears  previously,  takm  the  tomporal  government  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Keim"?,  at  tlio  death  of  archlM:>liop  Srult'e,  and  lie  had,  in  violation  of  all  the 
canonical  laws,  caused  this  vacant  see  to  be  conferred  on  his  second  son,  Hugues, 
who  was  then  only  five  years  of  age.** 

Heribert,  in  his  dispkasnrc,  caused  an  inft  r\  low  to  be  demanded  of  Ilenr}'  the 
Fowler,  king  of  Oermnnv,  who  liad  ahvady  attached  to  his  party  tlie  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, Gislebert,  and  the  archbishop  ot  Treves,  and  who  sought  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  his  crown  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  Lorraine,  At  the  same  time  Hen* 
bert  tightened  his  alliance  with  Hugues  the  Great,  count  of  Paris ;  he  caused  a 
synod  of  six  bishops  to  be  held  at  Frosley,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Rodolph,  who 
bad  himself  summoned  htm  to  repair  to  Oompiegne;  he  tried  to  make  himself  master 
of  Laon  by  surprise,  and  not  having  been  able  to  succeed,  he  set  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple at  Ubertyy  and  took  him  with  him  to  St.  Quentin.  He  had  at  the  castle  of  En 
a  conference  with  William  the  Long  Sword,  at  which  BoUo,  his  father,  over- 
whehned  with  aire,  had,  in  the  same  year,  027,  ceded  the  government  of  the  duchy 
of  ^ormaudy     and  the  young  duke,  in  making  an  alliance  with  Ueribert,  had 

(;^0;  ni-.t.  ill-  r.niir:.'.  1.  \,  c.  Rs',  p.  1<J5.  Linpr.  I.  c.  1^?,  p.  451.  Hist.  g<>n.  Jii  Luiil'.  I,  IS^clA.  18^ 
p.  63  04.    Bouchc,  Hist,  dc  I'ros .  1.  G,  p.  703.    Miiilcr  Gesch.  dcr  SchweiU.  b.  1,  c.  12,  p.  i^l. 

(31)  Diplom.  KodiUp.  rcgia.  t.  i\  p.  563,  seq.  (32)  Off.  IPMow.  ami.  929,  p.  188  i  Will.  027*  p.  186. 
(88)  WiUeL  Qcmet.  Uiik.  Nonniin.  L  2»  c  82,  p.  858. 
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promised  fidclitv  to  Cliarles ;  but  it  is  probaltlc  tliat  this  unfortunate  monarch  hail 
Imt  in  his  captivity  the  little  sense  he  was  gitted  with,  lie  made  no  use  of  the 
liberty  which  bad  boen  restored  to  him. 

Heribert  endeavwed  to  inteivst,  in  faNor  of  Charles,  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  at 
tills  porlo  l  had  cro'-^ed  the  Ivliiii.*,  to  hviu<^  bat-k  to  obedience  the  counts  Boson, 
liajuier  the  Long  Nocked,  and  Gi<^  lbt"rt;  for  those  lords  beginning  to  find  the 
yoke  of  the  king  uf  Gcrniauy  too  rough,  had  dechuxd  thcuiseives  men  of  the  king 
ofFMmce;  but  lleniy  contented  himself  with  besieging  their  castles,  and  thus 
bringing  them  to  a  composition;  and  he  did  not  tliink  j-rojur  to  kindle  a  war 
between  two  nations  for  an  imbecile  jirinco,'"  ll  rilH  rt  had  also  had  roconrse  to 
jK>pe  John  X.,  that  he  nn'glit  sujijiort  the  cause  of  the  Icgitiuiatc  kiugi  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Carlovingians,  by  excommunications  against  the  naurper  of  Ws 
crown  ;  but  John  X.  had  himself  just  been  arrested  by  Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany, 
brother  of  king  Uugoes,  and  bv  the  ambitions  Marozia,  and  he  ended  his  life  in 
prison/'^ 

During  this  time  Kodolph  had  entered  the  dnchy  of  France,  and  was  devastating 
it  with  an  army  of  Boigondiaos.   All  die  acti\'ity  of  the  count  of  Yermandinsy  aU 

the  extent  >  >t'  Ids  affiances,  did  not  seem  to  enable  him  to  raise  an  army  capable  of 
opposing  the  king;  ro!i«o(}ucntly,  count  IlnLTUfs  of  Paris  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  go  and  meet  the  lattur,  and  act  as  mciliator  between  him  and  cmuu  Ileriliert. 
IV^ice  was  made  in  I'act,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  of  tlie  royal  dignity. 
The  count  Yermandois  was  put  in  possession  of  Laon,  and  in  return  he  acun  ahut 
up  Charles  the  Simple.  Hcribcrt,  reconciled  with  Kodol]>Ii,  accompanied  oim  into 
Burgundy ;  he  assisted  at  the  conference  of  this  monarch  with  llugues,  king  of 
Italy,  and  he  accejttcd  for  his  son  the  county  of  N'ienne,  which  Kodolph  gave  him, 
after  having  received  it  from  llugues,  in  the  hoi>e  that  at  this  price  he  would  attach 
to  him  for  ever  this  powerful  feodatoiy.  Boaolph,  nevertheless,  showed  himself 
generous  towards  Charles  the  Simple ;  he  wished  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty 
again;  he  went  to  see  him  at  Keims,  made  him  some  ]>resents,  and  established  him 
in  the  palace  of  Attigny,  where  tlie  descendant  of  Charlemagne  thought  he  reigned. 
Charles  died  the  following  year  near  Peronne,  on  the  7th  of  October,  929.'* 

Howc%  er  the  right  or  the  abuse  of  private  wars  established  itself  still  more. 
Tlie  lords  had  begun  on  their  own  account  to  wage  war  against  the  enemies  of 
the  state,  or  to  engage  themselves  sepnratclv  in  civil  wars ;  but  under  the  reign 
of  Kodolph  the^-  began  also  to  attack  each  otLer  tor  their  private  interests,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  kincdom  was  in  peace.  At  the  moment  when  the  count  of  Yermandois 
and  the  count  of  I*aris  became  reconciled  with  king  Kodolph,  they  attacked  count 
Boson,  his  brother,  to  decide  to  whom  the  heritage  of  tlie  abbess  of  Che! lo.  whicli 
was  disjiuted  among  them,  shoidd  belong.  ^Shortly  after  llugues  and  llcribert 
disagreed ;  tliey  tlien  endeavoured  to  carry  off  each  others  vassals,  by  offering 
fiefs  or  castles  to  the  most  distinguished  partisans  of  their  adversary.  Rodolph, 
who  was  porhajis  jealous  of  both,  did  not  intervene  in  their  quarrel.  He  thought 
no  doubt  that  these  two  great  vassals  would  mutually  weaken  each  other;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  accustom  thcmseK  es  to  the  bcsii'ging  and  defence  of 
places;  they  would  train  their  peasants  to  war,  and  would  regenerate  in  their  petty 
Stat     1  at  sj>irit  of  enterprise^  that  devotedness  and  courage  whidi  long  servitude 

had  extinguished.''^ 

During  this  time  the  king  of  the  French  subdued  the  Normans  of  the  Loire, 
whom  he  vanquished  near  Limoges,  he  was  establishing  Charles  Constantine,  son 
of  Louis  the  Blind,  in  the  county  of  Yiennc,  which  he  had  taken  on  some  pretext 

(34)  Frodoar.  C;hron.  ann.  928.  p.  185.    Mascov.  Commcol.  1.  1,  c.  20,  p.  19. 

(35)  Liutpr.  Ticiii.  1. 3,  c.  12,  p.  450.  (S6)  Mow.  Gboa.  au.  988.  P.  185. 
.    (87)  Tnio.  Chr.  son.  020.  9S0,  p.  186. 
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from  the  son  of  the  count  oi'  \'eniiandois ;  ho  visited  llie  banctuary  of  Tours  ;  lie 
finally  persuaded  Raymond  and  Ermenguud,  the  one  count  of  Tonlousei  and  the 
other  of  Kouergiic,  to  acknowledge  him  as  klnii;.  When  these  two  loniUl,  tho 
most  powerful  of  Aqnitania,  had  su!)nriftod,  the  others  followed  their  example. 
The  name  of  Kodoluli  was  hencefoith  ijiscribed  upon  the  pubUc  acts  of  Neustria, 
in  Bur^uudy,  m  Aqnitania,  and  in  Provence.  The  convents,  the  chuidies 
deman(Md  of  him  the  confirmation  of  their  immnnities :  they  never  disputed  his 
prerogatives  whenever  they  were  used  to  grant  favor^^ :  hut  of  all  the  monuments 
whieh  remain  of  him,  there  is  not  one  which  shows  in  him  any  other  authority 
than  that  oi'  which  he  despoiled  himj>eJf  evcrj'  day. 

At  the  same  period  a  victor^'  gamed  by  the  hero  of  Germany,  sheltered  Lorraine 
and  Buin^ndj,  from  the  new  invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  llenry^  the  Fowler, 
who  dunng  the  civil  war?  of  the  biginiiing  of  liis  rei<m  had  consented  to  j>ay  them 
an  annual  tribute,  reiiised,  in  933,  to  submit  any  longer  to  that  ignominy ;  tlje 
irritated  Hungarians  penetrated  into  Germany  with  two  fonnidahle  armies,  one  of 
which  established  itself  upon  the  Sala  at  Merseburg,  whilst  the  other  mvagcd 
Thuringia.  Henry  having  assembled  the  Saxons  and  the  Hungarians  under  his 
standaras,  approached  tlie  fir>t  to  offer  them  battle.  The  nuni:arians  hesitated  ; 
they  endeavored,  bv  large  fires,  to  recall  their  countrynien  to  them,  the  want  of 
whom  the;^  felt  in  tne  moment  of  danger ;  but  their  signals  could  not  be  understood. 
The  Thnringian  armyy  attacked  by  the  counts  of  Thurinji;ia  and  of  Saxony,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  nniaways  wandering  in  the  countiy,  ]nirsncd,  nnd  mnssncrcd 
by  the  peasants,  eould  not  luiite.  When  this  great  disaster  w:is  known  by  tlie  Hun- 
garians at  Mersebm*^  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  by  fliglit  from  the 
army  of  Henry  thePowler;  shortly  their  terror  dell^'ered  them  up  almost  without 
defence  to  the  swords  of  the  Germans.  It  was  less  a  battle  than  a  frightful  slaughter; 
it  is  asserted  that  .THjOOO  wnrriors  of  their  nation  perished,  nnd  this  terrible  defeat 
ahnost  put  an  end  to  the  in%  asion^  which  had  so  long  devastated  Italy  and  Gennany.** 

However  the  great  vassals  of  Germany  were  not  less  independent  than  those  of 
Prance,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  in  particular,  which  was  divided  between 
the  two  crowns,  it  was  almost  im|x>ssible  to  distinguish  where  the  authority  of 
Kodolph  ended  or  where  that  of  Ilenrv  began,  bcrnu.se  the  prelates  and  the  counts 
paid  there  homage  alternately  to  him  w  ho  appeared  most  disjwsed  to  give  free  scope 
to  their  ambition.  Gtslebert,  who  bore  the  title  of  dnke  of  Lorraine,  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  lords  whose  states  extended  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine. 
He  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  king  of  Germany;  lie  enntrncted  a 
close  alliance  with  connt  of  A'ennandois,  and  he  pursuaded  the  latter  also  to  pay 
homage  to  Henry  the  Fowler.  From  931  to  935,  a  furious  war  between  count 
Hugues  of  Paris  on  the  one  part,  the  connt  of  Vermandois  and  the  duke  of  Lomdne 
on  the  other,  desolated  Neostria.  The  two  kings  of  France  and  Germany  took 
a  part  in  it,  but  rather  as  auxiliaries,  Kodolph  of  Hugues,  and  Henrv  of  Gislebert, 
than  as  principal  parties  j  and  both  tried  to  reconcile  their  great  leudatories.'"' 

In  this  war,  was  manifested  more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  new  character 
which  tho  intlependenoe  of  the  great  vassals  was  to  give  to  the  military  art.  There 
was  no  pitched  battle,  no  province  invad 'J  or  lost  after  a  sh)gle  victory,  but  only 
sieges  and  sui*[)rises  of  towns  and  castles.  Fiance  was  at  Icnirtlj  bri-tlhig  with 
fortresses  :  every  town,  c\  ery  position  was  worth  defending,  and  tiiosc  w  ho  hitherto 
oonld  only  fly  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  borrowed  courage  from  the  ramparts 
by  which  they  were  covered,  and  faced  the  enemy.  St.  Quentin,  Peronne, 
Chateau  Thierri,  Donlens,  Ham  nnd  Roye  were  successively  besieged  and  taken 

(38j  \ilichin.  1.  1,  p.  Ml.  "I'rod.  Chr.  nuo.  VCW."  p7l88r  M;ibcov.  Com.  1.1,  c.  23,  p.  Si.  Liutpr. 
L  8,  c.  8  et  9,  p.  43S. 

m)  Mntcof.  Comgiait.  1. 1,  o.  14,  p.  88.  Scbmidt,  Hiit.  des  AlUnuuidi,  L  4,  c.  2»  p.  S05. 
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lyv  Gonnt  Htignes  And  the  long ;  but  the  loiB    so  many  strong  places  did  not  ahaie 

me  courage  of  the  count  of  \  ermandois.  He  continued  his  resistance  from  year 
to  year,  he  forced  liodolph  and  the  count  of  V;\vl<  to  p^rant  him  fixqncnt  suspen- 
sions of  arnif* ;  in  his  turn  lie  be.sii'me<l  and  retook  several  of  his  ibrtresses ;  he 
especially  iuund  resources  in  the  afl'ection  of  his  vassals,  who  had  long  ceased  to 
oomider  France  as  their  country,  but  who  felt  within  them  patriotic  sentiments 
rekindling,  on  reminding  thera  of  the  fief  to  wliich  they  belonged.  Count  Heriberty 
who  had  grown  old  in  intri^ics  nn  1  civil  wars,  had  felt  how  desirable  it  was  for 
him  to  gain  the  licarts  of  his  subjects.  lie  could  even  form  a  party  in  the  states 
of  his  neighbours,  and  the  affection  of  the  citiasens  bc^au  a^ain  to  be  considered 
as  somethmg.  In  fact,  in  931,  the  inhabitants  of  Reima,  'wbom  he  had  caused  to 
receive  as  archbishop  his  second  son  Ungues,  only  five  years  of  age,  defended  him 
vaUantly,  aTi  i  sustained  a  siege  of  three  weeks  against  king  Kodolph,  his  brother 
count  Boson,  and  count  Ilugucs  of  Paris,  betbre  consenting  tu  proceed  to  a  new 
electi<»i,  and  to  place  at  the  nead  of  their  chturch  Artald^  a  monk  <^  St  BemL^ 
AmiMin,  which  bad  also  declared  itself  for  Ileribert,  sustained  a  siege  the  same 
year  against  count  llngnes  and  several  liisliojfS  of  Franco.  St.  (^nentin,  which  in 
*.132  liad  resisted  tlie  Frencli  army  tur  two  months  bclore  surrendering,  rose  again 
tlie  following  year,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  gan'ison  belonging  to  count  llugue^ 
because  count  Heribert  had  entered  alone  into  the  town  under  disguise.  In  the 
same  year  Chateau  Thieny}  which  had  resisted  Kodolph  six  \veek%  was  retaken 
by  Heribert  with  the  same  facility,  witliont  the  n*^^  of  any  force." 

At  last,  Hcniy  the  Fowler,  who  in  granting  his  protection  to  Heribert  did  not 
seem  to  have  bem  deamras  of  extending  his  ooroinion  over  France,  ^  roixxsed,  in 
935»  a  conference  witli  king  liodt>lph  upon  the  frontiers  of  thdr  states,  to  re-estabUsh 
peace  between  thera  and  their  feucfatories.  In  this  conference  at  which  liodolph  U., 
king  of  Aries  also  assisted,  peace  was  conchidod  between  the  two  kingf,  between 
Heribert  and  Hugues,  between  rxxsuu,  tiiird  brother  oi  Kodoiph,  and  ileruuin, 
bishop  of  Verdun,  whom  Henry  protected,  and  all  the  quaneb  which  had  long 
rendeml  France  bloody  were  appeased** 

In  spite  of  the  great  defeat  winch  the  Iliuignrians  lia  l  experienced  at  Mersebm^ 
they  could  not  all  at  once  renounce  tlieir  long  liabits  of  brigandage,  and  the  hope 
of  vengeance;  one  of  their  armies  crossed  all  Germany  again  in  935,  and  penetrated 
as  &r  as  Burgundy,  which  these  ferocious  people  ravaged  with  their  usual  rapacity 
and  cruelty.  However  they  did  not  stop  there  lon<^.  On  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  king  Kodolph,  they  took  the  road  to  Italy,  v  it!in?it  the  annals  of  the  latter 
a)uutiy  informing  as  whether  they  in  fact  arrived  there/' 

TloB  was  the  last  exploit  of  kin^  Kodoljih,  more  commonly  called  BaouL  He 
felt  ill  in  the  autumn  of  935,  and  died  on  the  loth  of  January,  933.  He  was 
burne<1  nt  Sens,  In  the  church  of  St.  Colomb.  Ills  1>r<«t]ier  Boson  had  tlied  the 
same  autumn  at  the  sec  of  St.  Qnentin.  His  wife  iMuma,  sister  of  count  1  lugues 
of  Paris,  who  hud  more  than  once  taken  in  the  civil  wars  a  part  iiideocndoiil  of 
her  husband,  died  also  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  934.  Bodolph  left  no  chudrra,  and 
no  member  of  his  family  pretended  to  the  throne  of  Francew  Even  the  duchy  of 
of  Burgundy,  his  own  heritage  and  the  real  seat  of  his  power,  did  not  pass  without 
a  division  to  his  natural  heirs.  His  brother  Hugues  tne  Black,  already  count  of 
Burgundy,  and  hu  brother  in  law  GKslebert,  count  of  Dijon,  equally  pretended  to 

and  tJieir  quarrels  occasioned  a  civil  war  of  which  Hugues  the  Fair,  count  of 
Paris,  profited  by  attributing  to  Inmselftlie  greater  part  of  Burgund  r.  It  was  by 
these  degrees  that  the  family  of  Hugues  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  the  Fair,  was  at 
last  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  France.^  

(4(0)  Mo.  Chr.  ntn.  Wl,  p.  187.  (41)  lUd.  aon.  MB,  988.  p.  188-189. 

(12)  Frodo.  Chr  nnn.  035,  p.  190.    Chr.  Virfun.  p.  290.  (43)  Ibid. 

(44)  Frodo.  Chr.  mm.         p.  IVO.    GUbri  KoduJph.  1.  1.  c.  2,  p.  288.    Chron.  St.  Bemgai  Divioaeu. 
p^MS.  Chr.  Hqgoa.  91oriM.  p  888. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
BxiQK  or  u>ui8  nr^  ob  bbtoiid  the  sea,  [d'outse-hbb.] 

At  the  periwl  of  the  death  of  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  aud  king  of  France, 
it  would  be  diiiicult  to  discover  lor  what  reason  the  French  wished  to  have  a  kiug^ 
and  gave  him  a  sacoessor ;  unless  we  attrilHtte  theur  resoliitifm  to  that  foxoe  of 
habit  which  attaches  people  to  their  ant^t  formsy  to  the  image  of  thdr  antient 
institutions,  a  long  time  after  the  ver\''  thinj^  themselves  liave  really  ce.tsed  to 
exist.  The  French  no  longer  formed  a  nation,  Gaul  no  longer  formed  a  monarchy. 
It  was  only  an  assemblage  of  states  of  different  sizes,  fantastically  constituted, 
where  authority  was  ^ne^aUy  transmitted  by  hereditary  right,  and  was  incessantly 
confounded  with  temtorial  property ;  but  where  the  usurpations  were  frequent, 
where  no  law  was  establisheo,  aud  where  contention  could  only  be  terminated  by 
recourse  to  arms. 

The  kings  Avere  not  sof&eiflntly  powerful  to  remain  regulators  or  arbritmtors  in  . 

the  midst  of  the  quarrels  of  the  great  vassals.   Tfafly  dared  not  set  themselTOS  up 

as  defenders  of  tlie  laws  and  of  puLIIc  order;  on  the  contrar\',  they  became 
reduced  to  attach  themselves  almost  always  to  the  most  powerful  among  their  . 
rivals,  after  victory  to  sanction  usnr|)ation  by  their  authority,  to  alienate  that 
whidi  was  inalienably  to  despoil  legally  the  lemtimate  heirs  in  fitvor  of  their 
oppressor,  to  tread  under  foot  the  capitularies  whicTi  regulated  the  hercdltry  stieccs- 
sion  of  fiefs  to  give  in  eommandcry  to  seculars,  the  bishoprics  and  the  abides  which, 
acconling  to  the  canons,  could  only  be  given  to  ecclesiastics  ;  to  sanction,  in  fact, 
through  weakness  and  fright,  in  favor  of  their  most  formidable  vassals,  acts  of 
authority  whidi  it  seems  ought  only  to  be  reserved  for  despotism. 

The  kings  were  not,  therefore,  the  protectors  of  the  nobility,  for  they  only  lent 
their  ministry  to  those  among  the  nobles  who  were  already  stronger  than  they; 
they  refused  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  who  would  have  really  wanted  support. 
Hie  kings  were  not  the  protectors  of  the  clergy.  Not  but  that  order,  so  powerfuly 
and  whioi  in  the  preceding  centur}'  had  showed  itself  the  n  al  sovereign  of  Franoe^ 
had  not  sometimes  netd  of  a  defender;  for  the  blind  piety  of  the  mnnarchs  and  of 
the  grandees  had  no  sooner  loaded  them  witli  riches  and  tief<,  than  tlieir  treasnres 
aud  estates  tempted  the  covetousness  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  knight  adding  the 
crosier  to  the  sword,  reaped  as  a  secular  prebite  all  the  property  which  another 
warrior  had  intended  to  give  to  the  church ;  but  the  king  allowed  it  to  be  done,  or 
did  it  himpelf,  and  all  the  seculari/.ations  which  cansod  so  mneh  scandal,  almost 
alwa_ys  obtained  his  sanction.  Tlie  kings,  in  tine,  were  not  the  jiroteetors  of  a 
third  estate,"  which  they  had  allowed  to  be  annihilated,  in  a  nation  which  no  longer 
existed.  AH  their  connexions  with  the  people  had  been  broken  off ;  and  among 
the  serfs  of  their  vassals  they  could  leco^ize  no  subjects. 

The  towns,  the  victims  of^  everv  invasion,  plundered  or  bnrned  in  all  the  wars, 
whether  civil  or  foreign,  were  reduced  to  the  most  de[)lorablu  condition.  Their 
population  no  longer  consisted  of  indej)endent  men,  of  proprietors,  of  merdiants, 
of  principal  manufacturers,  but  only  of  a  trembling  and  servile  population,  who 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who,*  if  they  succeedcMl  in  making  any  Bavinga,  took 
care  to  conceal  them  \indrr  the  tatters  of  misery. 

Thcse^towns  had  ceased  to  be  tlie  seat  of  govenunen^,  and  of  all  sub«4\miaiG 
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administration.  France  no  lunger  had  a  capital,  and  eTor  province  no  longer  had 
a  metropolis.   The  kings,  the  prelates^  the  dnkes,  the  coonts,  and  the  viscoimts 

in}i;il>ife'l  tastks  ;  it  was  tliere  the  plai  h  as>eml»letl,  it  was  there  justice  was 
ailiiiirji-t<'rod,  it  Avas  tliuro  all  tlio<:e  a=:-<.iiil'k'<l  who  t  iijoyed  any  independence  of 
fortune,  who  aiit-cled  in  their  residence  or  in  their  clothes,  any  elegance  or  luxury. 
Certain  tcade<^  were,  indeed,  still  cairitd  on  obscorely  in  the  towns,  for  the  almost 
domestic  '  i  the  neighbourhorxi ;  those  c^jtecially  of  s^uithem  Gaol  had  ratl^ 
}h'Wt  osfap'.'d  the  rava^r-'S  which  had  niim  <1  all  tho<o  of  the  north  :  Hnt  ;TrT:':'r:d!y, 
cornnuTco,  as  it  nm-t  always  do,  had  t""llo\ved  tlie  cnnsumer«.  It  was  ii>>t  in  the 
antient  cajiitali  of  Gaul  tiiat  the  rich  warchou»ts  were  to  be  lound,  a:3aortments  of 
thoAe  staffs  <»f  that  armor  which  the  lords  or  noble  ladies  made  use  of  in  their 
ca<;tles.  The  trade- r  coidd  only  be  a  traveller,  as  he  is  still  in  the  East,  as  he  is  in 
all  th'^  <^'nntrifs  wli  r  -  th*^  people  are  ojtpr:»  il.  M"  wended  his  way  wth  his  loail, 
he  carri'^i  his  bale  trom  the  manor  f  ^t  i)ii<  count  or  loijd  to  that  of  another.  He  had 
no  fixed  re.':ideuee,  no  known  dwcllii.^%  no  fortune  that  coold  be  appreciated,  except- 
ing the  small  pack  wliieh  he  carried  witii  him.  It  was  thus  he  avoided  the  avidity 
or  the  extortions  of  a  prince,  airainst  whom  he  was  di'tencelL-ss,  and  he  only  obtained 
the  prof  '  tinn  ^4'  thoM-  ujK>n  wliotn  he  regularly  called,  by  making  thm  feel  the 
need  which  they  theoiiielves  liad  of  him. 

As  to  mechanical  professions,  which  required  less  knowledge^  less  capital,  and 
which  could  be  carried  on  in  all  places  alik  the  powernu  man  took  care  to 
devote  sonif  f)f  his  8erfs  to  them.  Every  prelate,  fvcn*  count  or  viscount  had 
contrivi  d  to  iiave,  for  his  own  use,  the  like  pood  artisans  which  Charloniafine, 
five  hundred  years  previously,  had  ordered  his  jud^ies  to  provide  for  each  of  his 
castles  or  vcfytA  honse^  viz.  ^  workmen  in  iron,  gol&mitbs  or  mlvasmitlis^  taik>n^ 
tamers,  carpenters,  annorers,  chasen,  soap-maEera,  brewers  who  know  how  to 
makf*  c^n'isia,*  citler  and  perrv,  and  every  liquor  fit  to  drink  :  bakers  who  also 
know  how  to  make  semoulef  tor  our  use  ;  net-makers  who  know  how  to  make  w  hat 
apjiertains  to  sporting,  and  the  rest  of  the  tradesmen  which  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate."*  All  these  artisans,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  were  only 
miii«?rable  serfs  who  worked  f  >r  the  kind's  account,  with  materials  which  the 
kinL'''^*  judges  fumi^ln'd  them.  Attinvnrds,  they  were  equally  serfs,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  lords  or  to  the  prelates  who  needed  their  ministry,  and  the  numb^ 
was  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  power  or  tho  riches  of  a  eoimt  to  that  of  an 
emperor  of  the  West.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  foundation  of  a  convent  of 
that  of  a  castle  w.!  -  ays  followed  by  the  building  of  a  miseral)le  village  where, 
under  the  shade  ot  the  hurge  house,  tne  men  assembled  whose  labor  was  neoeasary 
to  the  master. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  eentaxj  these  villages  became  afterwards  small  tofwns, 
increased,  because  at  the  same  time  thefondatoiY  fiunilies  increased  also;  for  each 

house  bornmp  dl\  iilt  d  into  a  pront  number  of  branches,  and  new  counts  and 
%nscounts  inhabiting  the  ]»hicc's  Ibnuci  ly  abandoned.  But  the  progress  of  the 
villages  contributed  to  hasten  tiie  ruiu  of  the  great  towns,  exactly  as  the  slavery 
of  the  artisans  had  caused  the  decline  of  all  the  mechanical  arts.  The  citizens  of 
Paris,  Rouen,  Amiens,  and  of  Tours,  who,  imder  the  first  race,  had  found  in 
their  trades  or  their  commerce  a  secure  livelihood,  and  who  by  tlieir  labor  or  their 
savings  could  then  rvpair  the  losses  of  war,  and  tlie  vexations  of  the  f  rankish 
kings,  could  no  longer,  ujtder  the  second,  procure  themselves  eith^  work  or 
consumers.  After  the  Norroan%  the  Saracens,  or  the  Htmgarians  had  burned  a 
lai^c  town,  some  unfortunates  assembled  themselves  again  m  its  ruins,  but  tli<  v 

*  OmaiM,  a  bevenigt  of  gndn  waA  hcrfat. 

+  Seiitf^ivh,  li.iril  ynvins  of  wliral  flour,  n  kind  of  vcnniocHi. 

(Ij  Capitul.  Csruli  Ma^iii  tic  villU,  {  4'),  p.  C3o,  iu  BfthiziL  t.  1,  p.  331. 
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did  not  brim;  any  means  of  recovering  tlieir  antient  opulence,  of  raising  their 
fikinilj,  or  of  repairing;  the  losses  whidi  the  pojudation  bad  ^experienced* 

The  impoverishment  of  the  towns  and  the  diminution      ttie  number  of  tbttf 

inhalntants.  liad  made  them  lose  at  this  period  all  their  jji-ivlle^es  :  one  no  longer 
saw  in  tlie  tenth  century  either  the  curies,  the  senates  of  ihi'  towns,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  tiie  citizeu^  which  the  first  Fraiiks  had  respecttxi,  or  an^  pretention  of 
tbeir  mbabitants  to  privileges,  liberties^  or  franchises,  or  any  rising  or  tumult 
which  indicated  the  displeasure  of  the  citizens  because  they  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  riiihts.  The  latter  had  been  ahandoned  in  silence  at  the  period  when  there 
had  not  remained  in  the  walls  of  the  towns  any  indepentlent  men,  men  enjoy- 
ing any  ease  or  of  any  education,  who  had  the  courage  or  the  talent  to  maintam 
them* 

Some  charters,  it  is  true,  belonging  at  this  period,  indicate  to  us  yet  another 
specie's  of  corporation  which  appeal's  to  be  pre^en  cd  at  long  intervals,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  bouth  among  the  lands  of  the  lords.  These  were  villages  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  oonntr}',  w-hich  their  Tillagers  possessed  in  freehold*  It  seems  that 
tliese  men,  too  weak  to  resist  singly  the  counts  or  prelates  who  snrronnded  them, 
had  solely  maintained  them>;eUi  s  Ijccause  they  were  co-proprietors  of  the  saino 
land.  All  the  village  was  equally  interested  in  tlie  ]»urclia.se.s,  in  the  sales,  and  in 
the  judgments:  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  small  republic  in  the  midst  of  princes,  and 
it  foona  its  secority  in  the  union  of  its  citizens** 

Whilst  the  order  of  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  disappeared^  that  of  the  serfs, 
that  of  the  men  helonrring  to  the  nobility  began  to  increase.  But  the  latter 
expected  nothing  from  the  royal  authority,  and  it  had  no  connexion  with  it;  far 
from  having  been  protected  by  the  kings,  they  had  almost  all  disappi  ared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  whilst  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch  ^^  as  still  entire,  and  they 
had  only  recommenced  to  increase  and  find  more  protection,  since  the  lords,  become 
independent,  had  stood  in  greater  ncetl  of  soldiers  than  of  riches.  All  that  class  of 
men  knew  nothing  beyund  the  lord  of  their  castle,  never  rose  to  any  general  idea, 
belonged  to  no  nation,  and  had  no  oiher  oountiy  than  the  fief  where  they  were 
bom. 

The  great  lords,  the  <  nly  citizens  and  real  sovereigns  of  France,  showed  them- 
selves ahernately  under  tiie  ditl'erent  titles  of  bishops  and  abhots,  manjuises,  counts 
and  viscounts.  The  title  of  bai'on,  employed  in  the  seventli  century  by  i  rede- 
guiuSy  no  longer  appears  in  the  tenth.  The  four  others  were  not  r^larly  snbor^ 
mnate  to  each  otner.  The  counts  of  Pro\  ence,  those  of  Toulouse,  thme  of 
Auvergne,  styled  themselv^  at  the  same  time  dukes,  counts,  and  marquises. 
liuOTies  the  Great,  count,  duke,  and  marquis  of  Paris  and  of  France,  added  bi^des 
to  these  titles  that  of  abbot.  Several  large  counties  were  snbdivided  into  smaller 
counties  created  out  of  die  former,  and  the  titnkry  of  these  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  particular  count,  of  the  rural  count,  whilst  in  other  districts  he  oidy 
bore  the  title  of  viscount.  It  is  very  ditiicult  to  appreciate  or  compare  tlu*  ]>ower 
of  each  of  these  lord&.  either  from  their  lands  being  in  nowise  contiguous,  or  be- 
cause a  vast  extent  or  deoerts  was  not  so  valuaible  as  a  smaU  district  ocrered  with 
an  active  and  wariilm  population.  The  liberality  of  the  kings,  the  heritages,  the 
marriages,  and  the  engngements  under  security,  hnd  s'-attered  tlie  estates  of  the 
rich  nuMi  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  ancient  French  empire.  These 
vast  extents  of  land  bad  become  independent  states  without  their  propnetors  haviug 
been  able  to  suooeed  in  aggrandizing  themsdves  moxe\  and  several  had  at  the 
same  time  fiefr  under  fi>nr  or  five  di£ferent  sorerngnsy  under  tiie  kings  of  Oermanyy 

ria'td  hM  br  v^hcrt.  biMiop  of  StwiM,  on  the  ntlQBct  of  tlw  tiliM  tilttiB,  u  the  yMr990.  Fnavwde  raiit. 

de  la  nlic  de  Nimex.  t.  I,  p.  17. 
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France,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  Italy.  This  complication  of  interests  augments 
the  c(niftuuon  of  hiiBtoiy  at  the  very  moment  whm  we  eee  tlra  sonroes  from  which 

we  collect  our  Informatum  dry  up. 

At  the  period  of  the  deatn  of  Rodolpli,  one  of  the  lords  of  Romance  France 
Biupassed  tne  others  so  much  in  powcr^  that  he  alone  seemed  master  of  the  disposal 
of  die  crown  ;  this  was  Hugues,  cotmt  of  Paris,  son  of  kinc  Robert,  nephew  off 
king  Bodes,  brother-in-law  of  king  Kodolph,  and  grandson  of  Robert  the  Stnmg. 
He  governed  under  the  name  of  duchy  of  Neustria  all  the  countrv'situnt( d  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  cf  Normandy  and  linttany ;  and 
imder  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  France,  all  the  country  .situated  l)ct>vi  on  the 
Seme  and  the  Meine :  he  pretended  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  patrimony  of 
his  brother-in-law ;  he  w;is  lay  abbot  of  St.  ^fartin  of  Toars,  of  St.  Denis,  and  of 
St.  Germain  des  Prcs.^  He  was  designated  the  name  of  Great  rather  on 
acctuint  of  the  extent  of  his  power  than  by  reason  of  liis  actions  or  his  character; 
and  he  was  so  near  the  throne  which  his  father  had  occupied,  and  upon  which  his 
son,  Hngoes  Ganet  ascoided,  that  we  are  aBtonished  that  instead  of  seating  him* 
self  upon  it,  he  sbonld  have  called  to  it  the  son  of  his  enemy. 

But  Humie«?,  who  £rave  the  crown  twice  to  Tiodolnh  and  lionis  IV.,  instead  of 
taking  it  himseiii  seems  to  have  considered  tiie  newer  of  au  hereditary  lord  in  his 
fiefe,  as  much  more  satisfactory  for  ambition  tiian  ihe  prerogative  of  an  elective 
king  over  restless  and  inde])endent  vassals.  He  had  already  considerably  extended 
the  heritage  of  his  family,  he  expected  to  extend  it  still  more,  hnt  he  wished  to 
give  to  all  his  n5?iirT»ations  the  sanction  of  the  royal  authority,  and  he  judged  that 
they  would  be  mucti  more  respected  by  the  other  vassals,  or  by  the  sovereigns  who 
should  come  afterwards,  if  he  placed  between  them  and  himselPthe  name  m  a  legi* 
timate  kin^  that  of  a  king  of  whom  he  should  be  the  master,  than  if  he  expos^ 
Iiimself  to  sec  contested  at  the  same  time  the  ncquisltlon  Avhich  he  had  made  and 
his  own  title  to  the  crown.  All  the  grandees  of  the  south  of  Gaul  and  of  Aqui- 
taiiia  had,  in  the  lai>t  civil  wars,  pretended  to  be  willing  tu  remain  faithful  to  tho 
blood  of  OharlemaCTo;  Hognes  expected  that  he  would  govern  them  in  the  name 
cf  the  Iai5t  descendant  of  that  empei-or. 

After  the  %actory  of  this  same  Ilugnes  over  Charles  the  Simple,  the  wife  of 
Charles,  had  retired  into  England,  to  Athelstan,  her  brother,  with  her  son  still  a 
child,  who  was  named  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea.  It  was  the  latter  whom  Hngoes 
thought  of  causing  to  return  from  England,' after  thirteen  years  exile,  to  rejiiace 
Rodolph.  Young  Louis,  bom  in  920,  ^vas  only  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  in  recovering 
the  crown  of  his  fallu  i ,  he  was  at  most  to  receive  the  direct  domain  which  his 
iather  bad  preserved  upon  the  town  of  Laon  :  all  the  rest  of  IVance  belonged  to 
the  lords  much  more  tnan  to  hhn,  and  Hugues  might  expect  to  remain  the  guide 
and  sole  counsellor  of  a  prince  so  weak  and  so  dependent. 

^^'i!!t:nri  the  Long  Sword,  duke  of  the  Norman??,  joined  count  Hugues,  and 
adopted  tiie  same  policy.  He  had,  in  927,  succeeded  his  father  Kollo.  and  as  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  by  the  priests,  he  had  adopted  oil  the  opinions 
and  manners  m  the  French  kids :  he  had  married  a  sister  of  Heribert,  connt  of 
Yainandois,  whilst  he  had  ^ven  his  own  in  marriage  to  William,  connt  of  Poitiers.* 
Strengthened  by  these  alliances  and  by  the  military  virtue  of  his  conntr^'men,  he 
had  carried  his  conquests  into  Brittany,  which  Charles  the  Simple  had  abandoned 
to  the  arms  of  his  f  ather,  lie  had  conquered,  in  931,  Juhel-Berenger,  connt  of 
Bennes,  and  Alan  Bturbe-Torte,  [Wry-Beard]  connt  of  Nantes,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Gurmhaillon,  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Bretons ;  he  had  admitted 
Juhel-Berenger  into  &vor«  but  he  had  £«roed  Alan  to  fly  to  £Dglandy  where  this 


(3)  i'agi  cnt.  ad  aim.  966,  $  6,  p.  865, 


(4)  WUlelmi  Gemeli.  L  3,  c.  3,  p.  260. 
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Bretoa  lord- had  attached  liiinself  to  the  fortune  of  the  last  of  the  CarloviDgiaiis. 
It  seems  that  the  coant  of  Paris  preferred  pladng  hb  rival  upon  the  throne  nim- 
lelf  than  leaviimf  him  at  the  head  of  his  enemies  in  England)  and  that,  by  an 
ezactlj  similar  sentiment  tlic  iluko  of  the  Normans  preferred  rostorliiir  his  lavor 
to  the  chief  of  the  J3i*etou  rebels,  than  to  know  that  be  was  in  J^^uglaud^  always 
ready  to  raise  new  enemies  against  him,* 

These  two  jiowerful  lords,  in  concert  with  less  cdebrated  oonnts  who  fbl- 
loAved  the  same  party,  therefore  sent  to  England,  William,  archbishop  of  S&OBf  to 
treat,  ^vit1i  l:in  u  Athclstan  and  his  sister  Odgivaof  the  return  of  the  Carlovingian 
prince,  i  he  widow  of  Charles  the  Simple  was  reluctant  to  deliver  herself  up 
vnth  her  son  into  the  hands  of  those  very  urinces,  who  hid  detained  her  hnsband 
ibr  so  lon^  a  time  in  prison  aflcr  having  despoiled  him  of  the  crown.  She  asked 
that  the  In-ench  lords  sliould  bind  themselves,  by  oath,  to  rcpcct  the  life  and  liberty 
of  her  son,  that  tlioy  should  give  her  hostages,  and  that,  in  fine,  they  should  restore 
to  count  iiioii  iiui  bc-Torte  tlie  county  of  Nantes  of  winch  lie  liad  been  despoiled.® 
These  cmiditions  having  been  accepted,  queen  Od<;iva  took  back  hw  son  Louis 
Beyond  the  Sea  to  France,  accompanied  by  sevend  bishops  and  several  English 
lords.  He  landed  near  Boulogne,  and  on  the  very  sea  const  ho  found  count 
Hu^es  of  Paris,  the  duke  of  tho  Normans,  William  the  Long  ,Sword,  count 
Henbert  of  Vermandois,  and  several  other  lords,  who,  according  to  what  they 
had  bound  themselves  before  band  tc  do,  paid  homage  to  him,  and  promised  him 
obedience.  They  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  castle  of  Lapn,  where  Louis  IV. 
was  consecrated  on  llic  19th  of  Jun^  by  Artaudy  archbishop  of  Keims,  with  the 
assistance  of  about  twenty  bishops.^ 

Just  at  the  same  period  Germany  was  submitting  to  a  new  monarch.  Henry  I., 
the  Fowler  died  on  the  5th  of  July  nut  far  from  Erfurt,  and  according  to  the 
promise  wliich  he  had  obtained  from  the  princes  of  Germany,  his  second  son, 
afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  (  Hlio  the  (ireat,  wn?  elected  at  Aix-la-( 'hajiellQ 
to  succeed  him :  the  eldest,  named  Thancuuu',  was  set  a  side,  lirom  certaui  suspicions 
arising  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  die  marria^  of  his  mother ;  the  lords  of  liomiin^ 
and  especially  Gislebcrt,  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  that  countiyi  took  a  part 
in  the  election  of  Otho  tlie  Great.'*  Rodolph  II.,  king  of  Transjurane  Bur^ndy 
and  of  Aries,  did  not  long  survive  the  other  two  monarchs  with  whom  he  divided 
tho  empire  of  Gaul.  lie  died  in  037,  regretted  by  the  Bur^ndians,  who  looked 
nj^n  ms  zeign  as  one  of  the  most  hrilhant  epochs  of  their  history.  An  assembly 
ot  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  held  at  Lausanne,  decreed  the  crown  to  Conrad,  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  only  from  cirjht  to  nine  years  of  age  ;  but  Otho  jirotiting  by 
tiie  state  of  disorder  m  which  Burgundy  was,  entered  the  kingdom,  took  possession 
of  the  person  of  Conrad,  cf  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  gaarctian,  it  ia 
not  known  by  what  right,  and  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  court,  whilst  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  from  tlic  sources  of  the  Kliine  to  the  mouths  of  tho 
Rhone.  The  widow  of  Rodolj)h  II.,  Hertlia,  fled  into  Italy  to  king  llugucs  of 
Provence,  who  espoused  her  in  second  niaiiiage,  whilst  his  daughter  Adelaide,  who 
was  was  dien  only  fimm  five  to  six  years  of  ^ige^  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
Lothaire,  son  of  tlie  king  of  Italy.* 

The  part  of  Burirnndv  which  wns  nnitcd  to  Romance  France,  was  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  revolutions,  iiodolph  at  his  death  had  divided  it  between  his  brother 

(5)  Hut.  wnicl.  Ormcti.  1.  3,  c.  13,  p.  8S9.  Hng^B  llnriw  Idbdlom,  f»  S19. 

(6)  Chron.  Hugon.  I'loriac.  p.  'V22. 

(7)  Froilo.  ('lir.  mill. 

(8)  Vittkhin.  1.  2,  p.  642.    ilascov.  CoiumciiU  L  2.  c.  1,  p.  &i. 

(t)  Adaotat.  Moscot.  ad  rw  Otlmiit  Mag.  8,  n.  10.    Holler  OsidL  iar  Sfthwib.  Ii.  1»  «.  1%  n.  M8. 
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ID  law  Gbelbert,  count  of  Bijon,  and  his  brother  liugues,  count  of  Besan^on,  to 
whom  he  liad  ceded  the  county  of  Langres.  But  tlie  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  the 
object  of  t lie  ambition  of  count  Hiiirije?  of  Paris ;  tho  invcstittirc  of  tliis  duchy 
was  tlie  coruiitiou  which  he  had  attached  to  the  rc-cstabiishui^  of  the  son  of  Cliarles 
the  Simple  upon  the  throne^  and  he  had  only  raised  ihis  plantom  of  a  king  to 
make  him  kgalise  Iiis  own  usurjiation.  Scarcely  had  he  caused  Louis  IV  v(jiid  the 
Sea  to  be  crowned  at  Laon,  than  he  condiK  ti  d  liiiii  into  Burgundy;  witli  him  he 
hesiogcd  the  town  of  Lnnirn's  wliich  he  took  iroiii  Hiii!;ue8  the  Black  ;  lio  received 
the  oath  of  several  bishopjs  of  the  province,  and  he  concluded  at  last,  with  Ids  two 
compettton^  a  treaty  aooording  to  which  all  three  continued  to  bear  the  title  of 
dukes  of  Biiz|nmdjr.'*'* 

However,  Hugues  the  Great  was  mistaken  when  ho  tlionght  that  the  young 
king,  whom  he  had  caused  to  return  from  England,  would  be  a  puppet  of  which 
he  could  dispose  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  weakest  characters  iure  tlie  most 
jealous  of  their  authority,  and  a  king  often  thinks  that  he  has  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  when  he  has  only  changed  masters.  Queen  Odgiva  w^ent  from  England 
to  her  son,  and  related  to  him  the  remembrance  of  the  long  persecutions  which 
she  ajid  her  husband  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  cobnt  of  Paris.  The 
archbishop  of  Reims,  Artana,  was  called  to  their  council,  and  he  who  had  to 
dispute  his  see  witli  Ilugiies,  son  of  Heribert,  count  of  Vermandois,  c-onimunicated 
on  lii.s  side  to  the  king,  iiis  animosity  and  his  mistru^t.  Louis  IV.  beMde-'  v  ns 
wvy  superior  to  liis  father:  hi'  was  active  and  brave;  he  was  Jusirous  r>r  sliakiug 
oti  tile  yoke  imposed  upon  his  family,  and  if  he  had  added  to  the^e  tiuaiiiics  mure 
sinceritjf  more  respect  for  his  oaths,  he  would  perhaps  have  restored  to  his  crown 
the  lustre  which  Otho  the  Grreat  restored  to  that  of  G^many.  When  count 
Hugues  of  Paris,  began  to  perceive  the  MKTet  enmity  of  the  young  monareli,  he 
contracted  a  close  aUiance  with  Heribert,  count  of  Vermandois.  Hostilities  would 
pechaps,  have  closely  followed  this  misunderstanding,  if  an  invasion  of  the 
Hungarians,  who^  at  this  very  period  extended  thdr  ravages  over  a  great  part  of 
France,  had  not  suspended  their  ix'sentment." 

As  soon  as  tlie  Hungarians  had  retircfl,  Louis  attorn|)te(l,  by  different  ex]>editions 
against  the  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laon,  to  augment  his  domains  a  little^ 
to  make  himself  respected  hy  the  grandees^  and  to  inure  his  soldiers  to  war.  He 
xendered  himself  master,  in  938,  of  Montignv,  which  a  lord,  named  Scrlo,  had 
fortified  to  serve  him  :\  vcfivat,  in  cxercisinn;  bri^raiulai'e  all  around.  E\  er 
since  the  subjects  had  ue^uircd  the  right  of  private  war,  they  had  l)eguii  to  look 
upon  theft  by  force  of  arms  as  an  honorable  warfare,  which  a  gentleman  might  wa^e 
against  society,  and  valor  or  skill  being  the  onl^  qualities  by  which  they  cotud 
acquire  glory,  they  thought  they  could  obtain  it  in  this  career,  as  well  as  in 
serving  the  country.  Seno  was  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  Louis  IV.  hv 
the  archbishop  of  Heims  but  his  castle  was  destroyed.  The  county  of  Laon  itself 
belonged  not  without  division  to  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea.  A  count  Roger  had  been 
invested  with  it  by  king  Kodolph  ;  but  tlie  young  king  re-took  it  with  several  cas- 
tles that  had  belonged  to  Ills  mother.  He  afterwards  attaeked  count  Fleribert, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  eitadel  in  the  \ery  town  of  Laon  ;  Jjouis  IV.  took  and 
confided  the  guard  of  it  to  a  sun  of  the  same  Heribert  who  had  armed  himself 
aoainst  his  &tlier.  This  unexpected  acttvi^  of  the  young  king  determined  count 
Hugues,  and  Heribert,  and  Gisleb  rt,  duke  of  L(  iiiu»,  to  league  themselves 
against  him,  whilst  Louis  contracted  an  alliance  with  Ungues  the  lilack,  count  of 
Burgundy,  and  brotlier  to  king  Rodolph.    The  hostiliti(  s  between  the  two  parties 

GO)  Frodo.  Chr.  ann.  936,  p.  191.    Chron.  Virdnn.  Hug.  kin.  f,  891. 
(11)  Frodo.  Chr.  aiin.  937.  p.  191. 
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were,  however,  not  very  bloody.  No  one  then  constantly  followed  the  proft  ssi«)n 
of  a  soldier,  and  those  who  Mowed  their  chieft  during  a  short  campaign,  obliged 
them  soon  after  to  conclude  long  armistices.'^ 

The  \oi\h  of  Aquitania  had  generally  shown  nttachmont  to  tlie  family  of 
Charlemjigiie,  les«;,  ho^Ye\  t  r,  from  ii  senlinieiit  of  loyalty  than  out  of  opposition  to 
the  counts  of  i*aris,  and  tiiu  kings  which  tliey  had  given  to  France.  It  is  probablo 
that  thejr  furnished  some  troops  to  Louis  Beyond  me  Sea  for  his  expeditions :  but 
in  this  respect  we  must  confine  ouzsdves  to  conjectures,  for  the  smaU  number  of 
contemporary  historians  whom  we  can  ccmsult,  scarcely  mention  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  (iaul.'^ 

The  young  king  also  ohtainetl  some  assistance  from  England ;  Athelstan,  his 
unclC)  sent  an  English  fleet  which  ravaged  the  countryaround Oahus  andXerouane^ 
and  which  otherwise  rendered  him  little  assistance.'^ 

To  form  his  army  and  rni'^e  his  power,  Louis  IV.  almost  found  himself  compelled 
to  fake  a  part  in  tiic  civil  wars  of  Germany,  for  he  divided  with  Otho  the  Great 
the  sover^gnty  of  France,  inasmuch  as  tho  latter  rdgned  over  Flanders,  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  Transjumne  Burgundy,  and  Provence,  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the 
name  of  Conrad.  'J'lic  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Otho  had  been  troubled  by  many 
civil  wars,  it  Wiis  onlv  on  trial  that  the  Germans  could  discover  how  worthy  he 
was  of  eovei'ning  t&era.  Eberhard,  son  of  Arnolphus,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
another  Eberhard,  brother  of  Gonmd,  duke  of  SVanoonia,  were  the  first  he  had 
to  fight.  The  latter  enga^ijed  in  their  quarrel  Thancmar,  eldest  brother  of  Otho; 
but  this  first  civil  war,  kindled  in  037,  finished  In'  tlie  doith  of  Thancmar,  killed 
in  the  temple  of  St.  Peter  at  Ehresburg,  at  the  lout  of  the  altar  wherc  he  had 
taken  refuge.'*  The  cruelty  with  which  Otho  had  treated  his  brother  and  several 
of  his  partisans  whom  he  caused  to  be  strangled,  only  serv^ed  to  exdte  new  revolts. 
Henry,  his  younger  brother,  powerfid  in  Saxony  and  Thurinf^ia,  having  given  at 
Saalfeldt  a  iri'e  it  ro]).i>t  to  the  malcontents,  placed  himself  at  their  liead,  and 
declared  war  a«;ainst  Otlio.  Eberhard,  duke  of  Francoaia,  and  Gislebert,  duke 
of  Lorraine^  showed  themselves  the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans ;  they  assembled 
their  troops  upon  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  attacked  those  of  Otho  at  the  moment 
when  only  one  half  of  the  army  had  cros^scfl  the  v'lwr  tjetween  Wt'sel  and  Buriel, 
in  the  duchy  of  Cloves  ;  hut  in  spite  ot"  the  advantage  which  this  circumstaDce 
gave  them,  they  were  beaten  and  obliged  to  take  flight."^ 

It  was  after  this  check  that  the  Lorrains  offieredto  acknowledge  Louis  Beyond 
the  Sea  as  king,  as  they  had  formerly  acknowledj^ed  his  father,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple. Gislebert,  tlnke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  forcea  to  ^hut  himself  up  in  the  eastle 
of  Chevremont,  wiiere  king  Otho  besieged  hi«n  ;  but  Otlio,  count  of  Verdmi,  Isaac, 
count  of  Cambray,  Thierry,  count  of  Holland,  attached  to  the  same  party,  paid 
homage  to  the  king  of  the  French,  and  opened  th^  fortresses  to  him.  BoUiard, 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  Frederic,  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  Adalberon,  bishop  of  ^fetz, 
embrneed  the  same  party  :  they  dared  not,  however,  pronounce  themselves  openly^ 
because  they  had  given  iiostages  to  the  king  ol  Germany." 

Louw  Beyond  the  Sea  was  not  only  at  peace  with  Otno,  he  had  even  contracted 
an  alliance  with  him  through  tho  instrumentality  (-f  Arnolphus,  count  of  Flander^ 
who,  in  918,  had  snccceded  his  father,  Baldwin  tin'  liald  !)ut  tlie  temptation  was 
too  strong  for  the  young  kin*?  to  resist  it.  lie  accepted  the  huuiaire  cf  the  Lor- 
rains. lie  first  entered  Verilun,  which  opened  its  ^ates  to  him ;  he  alierwards 
advanced  toward  Alsace,  which  entirdy  sivbmitted  itself  to  him.   During  this 


(12)  Frodo.  Chr.  ann.  938.  p.  193.  (13)  Hist.  gen.  da  Lang.  1. 12,  c  23  ei  sut.  t.  :^  n.  68. 

(H)  Frado.  Chr.  ann.  930,  p.  198.  (16)  Vitkluna.  I  2,  p.  G44.  645.   Dftanr.  1.  S,  p.  S31. 

(16)  Vitichiu.  1.  2,  ],.Cir>.    Mnsruv.Conmenfc.  IS,  c.  C,  i*.  37. 

(17)  Frodo.  Chr.  aau.  p.  IVU.  (1»)  Chr.  Xoniaceose  St.  Martin,  p.  285. 
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time  Otho  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Clievremoot,  and  permit  GitlebeErt  to 
leave  this  castle  to  levy  a  new  anny ;  on  the  otbcr  hand,  he  had  found,  amonc:  the 
great  French  vassals  as  much  eagerness  to  submit  to  him,  as  Louis  TVyoiul  the 
bea  had  found  among  the  Gcrns  ni  and  Lon  ainian  lords.  Unties,  count  of  Paris, 
Heribert  of  Verraandois,  W  iiluim,  duke  of  the  Normans,  anti  Aruolphus,  coimt 
of  Flanders  had  paid  homa^  to  the  king  of  Oennany)  and  bad  promised  him 
to  mute  tlii'lr  arms  to  his  against  their  king.'* 

The  civil  wars  of  the  two  monan-liics  were  thus  intermingled,  so  tliat  a  like 
conHagi-ation  devouretl  equally  the  two  banks  of  the  Khine.  However,  the  kings 
Lad  no  means  of  detaining  any  longer  under  arms  partisans  to  whom  they  gave  no 
pay ;  each  fb«ight  in  his  own  oonnty^  and  ibr  the  defence  of  his  pro]>erty,  whilst 
the  royal  standard  was  scarcely  followed  by  any  wairioia.  Otho  undertook  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Brisac,  and  liouis,  who  at  the  same  was  to  be  in  Lorraine, 
made  no  attempt  to  raise  it.  It  was  not  so  with  the  dukes  Eberhard  and  Gislebert, 
they  had  assembled  an  army,  with  which  they  advanced  along  the  Rhine,  to  enter 
Alsace;  but  they  were  surprised  at  Andemacb,  by  Herman,  duke  of  Ruabia, 
Odon,  his  brother,  and  Conrad,  count  of  Worms;  Eberhard  perished  in  the 
battle,  and  Gislebert  was  drowned  in  the  Khine.'^*' 

Louis  Beyond  the  Sea,  who  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the  defence 
of  his  allies  the  Lorrams,  nor  foe  that  of  Brisac,  which  shorUj  snrrendered  to 
Otho,  reaped,  however,  from  this  cinl  war,  an  unexpected  advantage ;  he  mamed 
Gerberga,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  -vsas  Otiio's  own  sister,  and 
likewise  sister  to  Hedwiga,  wife  of  the  count  of  Paris ;  so  tliat  the  king  found 
himself  brother-in-law  to  his  two  most  powerful  enemies.  This  relationship  was 
not  useless  to  him,  and  Grerbefga  did  not  cease  from  that  time  to  labor  to  reconcile 
her  husband  with  her  brother  and  \>ith  the  husband  of  her  sister.  Otho,  during 
this  time,  pursued  his  advantages ;  he  force<l  the  bishop  of  iMetz,  Adalberon,  to 
have  recourse  to  liis  clemency ;  he  sent  that  of  Mavcnee  in  exile  to  Hamburg, 
and  that  of  Strasburg  to  the  convent  of  Corbie  ;  alter  a  short  time,  it  is  true,  he 
re-established  them  in  their  see.  He  subdued  in  the  same  manniv  all  the  rest  of 
Lorraine  :  as  duke  Gislebert  had  only  left  an  in&nt  son,  named  Heniy,  the  king 
of  (lenuauy,  who  was  his  uncle,  fjave  him  a«;  <rnardian,  Otho,  count  of  Verdun, 
whom  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  duke  of  l^orraino.  This  Otho  and  his^ward, 
having  both  died  in  94B,  the  king  of  Germany  gave  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to 
Conrad  the  Wise,  count  of  Worms,  whom  he  caused  to  be  married  to  his  daughter 
Liutgarda.  On  this  disaster  of  all  his  party,  Henry,  brother  of  kin<j  Otho,  had 
retired  t<i  tlic  kini^  of  the  French;  he  was  recalled  by  his  l>rotiier,  who  received 
him  nito  luvor,  and  granted  several  seimiories  to  him  in  Lorraine.'" 

The  situatieai  of  l^mis  Beyond  the  Sm  had  become  quite  dangerous.  I£  the 
lords  of  the  south  of  Gaul  still  had  any  sentiment  of  aitcH^^tion  or  of  respect  for 
him,  they  could  not  be  of  any  assistance  to  him,  for  the  seirrnones  of  the  count  of 
Vermandois,  of  tlie  count  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Normans,  absolutely  senarated 
him  from  the  countries  on  the  left  of  tlie  Loire.  These  jjowerfiil  fbuoatories 
pressed  him  in  the  south,  Otho  in  the  north,  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
east,  and  no  one  thought  of  coming  to  his  aid,  with  the  exception  of  Art  and, 
archbisliop  of  Reims,  wlm  had  always  been  the  most  intimate  coTinsellor  of  tlie 
young  king,  and  wlio  was,  at  least,  as  much  interested  as  ho  in  the  civil  war. 
Louis  Beyond  the  Sea,  obliged  to  attach  partisans  to  himself,  and  to  retain  them 
hy  constant  new  favors,  only  then  had  Artaud  to  recompence  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
own  interests;.    He  did  so  hy  uniting  for  him  titc  county  with  tlie  archbishopric  of 

(19)  Frodo.  Chr.  aun.  939,  p.  193. 

(20)  VitiebiDd.  1.  2.  p.  648.   Fh)do.  Cbr.  p.  193.   Uutpr  Ticio.  1.  4.  c.  16,  p.  4S9. 
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£cim%  and     granting  to  him  iu  perpetuity,  fur  himself  and  his  successors,  the 
of  coinage.^ 

Xiouis  made,  at  the  same  time,  several  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  irith  the 
powerful  counts  amicd  against  him.  William  Long  Sword,  duke  of  the 
Koruians,  who,  about  the  same  period,  had  experienced  several  cheeks  in  the  war 
which  he  was  waging  against  the  Bretons,  appeai'ed  disposed  to  make  peace  with 
the  king ;  they  had  a  conference  together,  in  which  Lonia  confirmed  tne  charters 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  NonmuiS  by  his  &ther.  But  the  counts  Hogoei 
and  Heribert,  showed  more  obstinacy ;  the  former  reftiscd  to  be  at  a  conference 
which  the  king  had  demanded  ;  the  latter  required  that  his  son  should  be  re-instated 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Reims,  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled  to  make  room  for 
Artaud.  Having  vainly  solicited  the  king  to  abandon  his  protege,  Heribert  snm^ 
moiled  the  count  of  Paris  and  the  duke  of  the  Normans  to  succor  him  in  his  enter- 
irisc.  In  concert  with  them,  and  with  the  bishops  of  France  and  Burgundy,  he 
iud  bit'ije  to  Iveiuis ;  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  all  the  warriors  abandoned 
the  arrabishop  to  pass  to  the  camp  of  the  princes ;  and  Artand,  ather  by  persoap 
sion  or  by  force^  consented  to  renounce  tne  archliisliopric,  which  he  restored  to 
the  son  of  the  count  of  ^';  rnimi  lois,  to  bind  himself  by  oath  never  to  protcnfl  to 
it,  and  to  content  himself  with  an  abliey,  which  was  given  to  him  for  a  livimjr.'-^ 

This  new  check  completed  the  downfall  of  the  royal  party  in  tlie  north  of  i  rancc. 
However,  as  all  the  oonntry  was  covered  with  fbrtresaes,  and  as  all  commnnicatioiui 
were  slow  and  difficult,  every  castellan,  without  su£fering  himsdf  to  he  discouraged 
bv  the  fate  of  his  neighbour,  continued  to  oppose  isolately  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  lords,  enemies  to  the  king,  besieged  the  castle  of  l*ieriX'i>ont,  when  tliey  were 
informed  that  Otho,  king  of  Germany,  had  shown  himself  ou  the  frontiers  of 
Lorraine.  The  counts  ot  Paris  and  of  Yennandois  with  Roger,  count  of  Donai, 
set  off  the  same  night  to  meet  him ;  they  conducted  him  to  Attigny  ;  they  pro- 
claimed him  king  of  liomance  France,  and  they  did  him  homage.  Louis  was  not 
able  to  stand  against  the  king  of  Germany ;  he  conteuted  himself  with  supj|)ljing 
Laon  with  provisions,  recommending  that  town  to  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison,  and 
he  retired  into  Frenclie  Comt6  with  Hugnes  the  Black,  the  only  lorcTof  tlie  north 
of  France  who  had  embraced  liis  party.  Several  hostile  demonstrations  which  ho 
made  on  that  side,  a.s  if  he  wishecl  to  attack  Alsace  or  Lorrain^  determined  Otho 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  to  conclude  a  truce  with  him."^' 

Louis,  on  retiring  nito  Burgundy,  had  surprised  count  Roger  of  DootUt  th«i 
associated  with  his  enemies,  and  had  made  him  prisoner ;  but  instead  of  nunishing 
hini,  he  had  reconciled  him  with  the  two  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Hngues  tne  Black 
antl  Gislebert;  then  he  had  confided  to  him  the  command  of  Laon  of  which  his 
fatlier  had  already  been  count.  Roger  was  still  with  him  at  Vitry,  when  they 
learned  that  Hugues  tiie  Fair  and  Heribert  had  laid  siege  to  Laon.  The  king 
calling  to  himself  all  the  soMiers  he  could,  advanced  on  that  side  to  force  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  two  counts,  infomcd  of  their  approach,  had  already  taken 
their  jpart  ;  uiey  marched  to  meet  him,  without  the  king  expecting  it.  They  sur- 
prised him  near  Ciiuteau-Porcien,  upon  the  Aisne,  put  all  his  troops  to  the  root, 
compelled  him  to  fly  badly  accompanied,  with  count  Roger  and  the  archbishop  of 
Reims,  Artaud.  Yet  the  latter,  who  in  the  battle  had  lost  all  his  equipment, 
abandoned  him  shortly  after,  to  submit  to  count  Heribert  and  his  son.  A  council 
assembled  at  Soissons  to  decide  between  the  two  pretenders  to  the  archbisho^wic, 
declared  diat  the  eloetioii  of  Hugucs,  son  of  Heribert,  might  have  been  caaonical, 
althougli  be  was  only  five  years  of  ag^  when  he  was  named  aichbidiop^  whilst 

(2S)  Frodo.  air.  onn.  940,  p.  193.   Chr.  Alberio.  motuchi  Triom  Ttatiun,  t.  9,  p.  65. 
(23 1  Clir.  Frodo.  ann.  940,  p.  194.    Ejuad.  Hist.  Rem.  n^.  1.  4,  p.  1^7.    Chr.  VirdU). 
(24)  Frudo.  Chr.  urn.  940,  p.  194.   Ungoo.  fUviu.  Chr.  Yerauu.  p.  292. 
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Artaud)  who  had  been  surrogated,  coiild  nut,  after  what  had  takuu  place  tlie  pre- 
ceding year,  occupy  that  see  without  bveakiiig  his  oath."* 

Louis  Beyond  tlie  Sea,  who  must  have  been  then  at  least  twenty-one  years  of 
a^e,  apj)eare<l  «];ifU  1  with  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  he  suffered  from  the 
abasement  into  wliicli  the  royal  authority  had  talleu,  and  he  thought  Derhaps  that 
he  could  not  reestablish  order  in  the  turbulent  anarchy  of  France  unleaa  he  oonld 
recover  the  antlent  nrerogativos  uf  crown.  But  the  task  was  too  disproportioned 
to  tlic  forces  at  his  disiiosal ;  he  had  scarcely  anytliing  belonging  to  him,  and  his 
o)>!v  liojto  was  to  employ  with  skill  the  arms  of  his  aflvcrsarics  against  each  other. 
Li  IS  ia.st  rout  at  the  castle  oi  I'orcien  made  luni  renounce  iioldiiig  the  campaign 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  seek  his  resources  in  the  provinces  of  the  southi  from 
which  he  had  until  then  been  sejMratcd.  Whilst  he  was  marching  through 
BnrrrnTnly  towai  ils  Provence,  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  had  anything  remaining 
from  the  heritage  of  his  forefathers,  ([ueen  Gcrberga  gave  him  a  son,  who  was 
afterwards  kuig  Lothaire.*' 

The  count «  Vienne,  Charles  Constantine,  son  of  ihe  emperor  Loms  the  Blind^ 
received  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea  ImnMrally  into  his  stat(  .  They,  however  fonned 
pjirt  of  that  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  Conrad  the  Pacific  governed  under  the 
guardianship  of  (3lho ;  but  such  was  the  independence  of  the  great  feudatories, 
mat  one  incessantly  forgets  from  which  crown  tney  sprang.  During  his  sojourn  at 
Viennc,  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  several  princes  of  Aquitania,  who 
saw  with  regret  count  Hugues,  formerly  their  equal,  actuig  as  master  in  the 
monarchy."  Besides/ an  antient  respect  for  tlio  prcroirativcs  of  the  crown,  which 
no  one  could  dehne,  but  wherein  eveiy  one  seemed  to  see  bouiethiug  rel^iou.% 
always  acted  upon  the  lofds,  and  still  more  so  upon  the  prelates*  ji 

They  had  forgotten  the  antient  rights  of  the  nation  ever  since  the  nation  no 
longer  assembled,  and  ha  l  iiot  pn  served  the  means  of  expressing  a  will.  The 
counts,  who  exercised  almost  alone  the  |)owers  of  societv.  held  their  rights  from 
the  concessions  of  the  monarch,  and  wliatever  was  the  inde^aendeuce  which  they 
rcidly  enjoyed,  their  vexy  titles  attributed  to  the  king  an  absolute  sovereignty  ;  for 
the  tabellions*  the  notaries,  all  the  authors  of  formularies  who  drew  up  all  those 
charters,  had  been  formed  in  the  most  servile  school,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
tile  Kuman  jurists.  All  the  miiitarv  authority,  all  the  civil  authority,  ail  tlie  tributes 
of  the  provinces,  the  right  of  coinage,  tlie  right  of  administering  justice,  palaces 
even,  and  the  private  property  of  the  crown  were  in  the  hands  or  the  counts ;  but 
those  counts  themselves  pj^erved  the  secret  sentiment  that  it  was  by  fraud  that 
thoy  had  become  m  powerful,  that  France  was  not  tlins  governed  in  the  glorious 
times  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  ail  that  they  had,  they  held  irom  the  king,  the 
Intimate  master  tne  king  lom.  The  priests  and  the  legists,  all  those  who  had 
fermed  their  mind  by  the  study  of  other  times,  all  those  who  prided  themselves 
with  knowing  liow  to  read,  and  who  despised  the  zeal  for  liberty,  as  proceeding  from 
Gennan  barbarity,  did  not  cease  repeating  that  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  counts 
were  usurped ;  these  lords  themselves  believed  it  without  ceasing  nevertheless  to 
enjoy  them.  At  the  moment  when  the  king  experienced  any  great  check,  those 
antient  rif^its,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  acknowledge  and  tv  p>  >ct,  induced 
tlicfvi  to  assemble  their  vassals  and  tlieir  ammnnitionj  an (1  march  to  his  aid  ;  but 
tliey  soon  grew  tired  of  those  cflbrts  and  of  tliosc  sacrifices  ;  and  alWr  having 
obtained  from  the  monarch,  as  the  price  of  tljeii"  momentui'y  assi^itance,  new  con- 
cessions and  ne%v  privileges,  they  retained  to  tbor  castle^  and  the  royal  array, 
which  at  eve  had  appeared  all  powerftd,  was  on  the  monow  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

(96)  Fh)do.  Chr.  um.  941,  p.  IQS.  I«bb.  OonciL  t  9,  n.  6M. 

m)  FroJ )  Chr.  ann.  911.  p.  103.    AVilldmi  OowK.  Hill.  I.  8,  r  ^,  p.  ?C0 

(27)  Ui»t.  gen.  du  Long.  L  12,  c.  38,  p.  7S.  *  A  katd  of  viUsgc  notary. 
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A\  iliiaui  tlie  Flaxen-head,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitania,  showed 
Iiimaelf  more  zealous  for  the  roytd  trathority,  among  those  lords  of  the  soath  of  the 
Loire^  of  whom  Louis  Boyondfthe  sea  had  implored  help :  with  the  assistance  of 
his  nc5:rhl)()urs  li<'  {"orniofl  nti  rirmr  for  liim,  at  the  same  time  all  i\w  chiefs  of  the 
Bretons,  Alan,  iiarbe-Torte,  and  Juhel-]]orcni;cr  dt'torniint  il  to  jms  homatrc  to 
him ;  in  fine,  Koeer,  count  of  Douai  and  oi"  Laon,  who  had  repaired  to  \\  iiiium 
Long  Swoxd,  diuie  of  the  Komansy  to  reconcile  him  with  the  king,  snceeeded 
in  his  negotiation.  He  die(l,  it  is  true,  at  the  prince's,  to  w  hom  he  had  been  sent, 
before  he  had  seen  the  result  of  his  prorcpidintrs  ;  but  Louis  lli  vend  the  Sea,  to 
whom  he  had  opened  the  way,  came  lumself  to  Kouen,  and  was  received  with 
honor  by  William  Long  Sword.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nuncio  from  the  pope, 
Stephen  VTTI.,  repaired  also  to  France,  to  summon  the  lords  who  wagea  war 
against  the  king  to  reconcile  themselves  with  him,  under  pain  of  excomnmnication.** 

The  army  which  the  nohles  of  A(juitania  had  formed  for  Louis  Beyond  the 
Se%  on  the  recommendation  of  the  pope  and  his  legate,  named  Damasus,  would 
not  probably  have  sulBced  to  re-establish  in  the  north  of  France  the  antiiority  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarch,  if  the  king  of  Germany,  Otho,  had  tamed  his  ambition 
that  side  :  but  tliis  rrrent  monnn-h  «eemed  to  be  much  more  anxious  to  rc-cstablisli 
peace  and  order  in  all  the  West,  tlian  to  augment  his  own  power.  He  himself 
mterposed  to  reconcile  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea  with  his  subjects,  guaranteeing  the 
interests  of  the  Nenstrian  lords  who  had  trusted  in  him.  He  had  altematel/ 
friendly  conferences  with  Louis,  with  Hugues,  coimtof  Paris,  and  with  Heribert, 
coniit  of  Vermandois ;  tlie  pope's  legate  hanthd  to  the  son  of  tlie  latter  the  Pallium 
oi  the  church  of  lieims,  so  long  contested  between  this  lord  and  Artaud.  Then 
Hugues  and  Heribert  did  homage  again  for  their  counties  to  the  descendant  of 
Churlemagn^  and  peace  was  re-«stMiliahed  between  that  king  and  the  king  of 
Germany.^ 

The  inten'ention  of  the  court  of  Eonie  in  the  political  affairs  of  France  was 
more  rare  in  the  teutli,  tlian  it  had  been  in  the  centurv  preceding.  In  like  manner, 
as  the  authority  attributed  to  the  prelates  of  the  GaUican  church  had  .'passed  by 
rapid  usurpations,  sometimes  to  their  military  vassals,  sometimes  to  their  lay 
protectors;  all  the  power  which  the  court  of  Kome  had  snceeeded  in  seizing  upon 
in  the  ninth  century*,  h  pa^ssed  in  tlie  tenth  to  the  great  barons  of  the  Koman 
state.  Two  Koman  i^uies,  whose  bad  morals  had  caused  them  to  be  ranked 
among  the  courtesans  by  sereral  eontemporai'y  historians,  Theodora  and  lubioaay 
had  several  tiroes  disposed  the  tiara  smoe  tJie  beginning  of  the  centnry,  some- 
times to  their  lovers,  sometimes  to  their  souf .  The  two  last  popes,  Leo  ViL,  who 
had  reigned  trom  i»3t)  to  940,  and  Stephen  \H1.  who  had  succeeded  him,  had 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  in  a  more  honorable  mamier ;  both  however  lived 
in  dependence  on  Alberic^  patrician  of  Rome,  and  son  of  Marozia."*  Besides  the 
communication  between  Gaul  and  Italy  had  become  very  difficult  ever  since  colo- 
nies of  Sai  n '  cns  had  been  establishcfl  at  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  rich  con- 
vent of  St.  Maurice-en- Valais,  allured  them  several  times  j  they  burned  it  in  940, 
and  dispersed  the  monks  ;*>  and  every  year,  during  all  the  first  half  of  the  teotli 
centnn^  Christendom  re-echoed  with  complaints  at  the  oilgrims  who  were  gdng 
from  Lngland  or  from  France  to  Rome  being  |»lunderea  at  the  pasj«agc  of  the 
Al[>s  by  the  Mnsselmcn.  It  is  true  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  pilgrims,  all  the 
enemies  of  the  convents  were  in  this  century  easily  supposed  to  be  Saracens,  and 
that  the  Proven^  Hngues,  king  of  Italy,  who  wished  to  avoid  all  communication 

(28)  Frodo.  Chr.  hud.  U42,  p.  1^6.    Haron.  Aun.  EvdcK  942,  (  1.  p.  722.   Our.  ViMlun.  p.  292. 

(2U)  Frodo.  Chr.  ana.  942,  p.  106.    Mascov.  Comment.  1.  2,  c.  10,  41, 

(30)  Fro«lo.  depont.  Rowan.  Scr.  ltd.  Murat.  t.  2,  P.  8,  p.  324,  &c. 

C31)  Vila  St.  Udalrici  August.  £pi«c  c  15,  apud  Baron.  Aon.  940,  p.  719. 
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wiili  the  kings  of  tlie  French  aiid  Germ^iiib,  iiitviiitioiially  propagated  the  fear  of 
meetinr;  pat^ans  uyxm  that  road^  from  the  same  motive  whicb  induced  him  to  take 
under  his  protection  the  Saracens  of  Frazineto,  upon  the  froatiars  Proveno% 
in^ttn  l  of  driviufT  them  from  tlieir  Imnnts,  ns  he  had  the  power  of  doini:^.** 

Other  enemies  of  Christendom  were,  about  the  same  time,  estabhished  in  tlie 
centre  of  France.  William  Long  Sword,  duke  of  the  Normans,  had  quite 
recently  civen  an  a.sylura  in  Neustria  to  a  new  colony  of  Danes.  Aigrold  or 
Harold  VU.,  king  of  Denmark,  driven  from  his  kin^Jom  by  his  son  Sueno,  had 
arrivcil  supplicating  nt  his  court,  with  sixty  ships  lojidofl  with  f^oi'li-f^.  AViHiam 
assigned  him  the  county  of  Coutance  as  a  refuge  :  he  was  satished  with  having 
ffranled  hun  hospitality,  he  caused  him  to  build  &\u[ts,  and  to  man  thmn  inih  the 
bravest  of  his  com  nan  ions  in  arms,  and  he  ordered  him  to  accompany  Harold  to 
Denmark,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne.  This  expedition  was  fjnite  successful, 
and  taught  the  Danes  that  flmsc  coasts  which  thcv  had  so  often  lavnijed,  were 
henceforth  peopled  with  vali:inL  wamors.'''  At  tiie  same  time  it  ti^litcned  tlie 
alliance  between  the  Normans  of  Denmark  and  those  of  Neustria*  and  the  son  of 
William  was  not  long  in  putting  to  the  test  the  gratitude  of  Harold. 

William  Long  S^^orcl  liad  |.rovoked  the  resentment  of  Amolphus,  count  of 
Flnndeis,  Kv  taking  agaiaat  him  the  defence  of  llarluin,  count  of  Montreml- 
teur-mer.  Amolphus,  meditating  a  cowardly  vengeance,  demanded  a  confi  rence 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  treat  of  peace.  The  two  lords  met  at  Pecquigiiy, 
upon  the  Sorame,  the  17tn  of  December,  1)42.  A  small  island  was  chosen  for 
tlieir  conforonco,  both  repaired  to  it  in  boats,  leavinij  the  bulk  of  their  solcHers, 
VVilham  on  the  ietl,  Ai'nolphus  on  the  right  of  tlie  feommc.  Although  the  troops 
of  Amolphus  had  been  driven  quite  recendj  firom  Moutreuil  bv  those  of  William, 
the  two  princes  showed  towards  each  other  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  tlie  conditions 
of  their  a«rrpement  were  soon  cniKliule  1.  lioth  were  retiring,  and  Amolphus  who, 
tormented  liy  the  gont,  had  some  trouble  in  moving,  had  scarcely  entei'ea  his  boat, 
when  he  sent  tour  of  his  gentlemen  to  entreat  \V  illiam  to  i*e-approach,  because  he 
had  forgotten  an  important  thing.  The  duke  of  the  Normans  did  not  hesitate  to 
turn  ha(  k,  to  save  a  few  stet)s  to  a  man  to  whom  every  motion  was  a  suffering;  but 
he  was  hanllv  come  to  the  Flemish  lord's  boat  when  he  was  ma?f?nci-c(l  by  the  four 
mnitlemeii  wlio  had  called  him,  without  his  I'riends,  on  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  river, 
having  time  to  carry  him  assistance.  They  found  under  \Villiam's  clothes  the  sack- 
cJoth  of  a  monk.  He  had  vowed  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to  the  convent 
of  Jumiege.  The  zeal  of  the  sons  of  new  converts  is  always  more  ardent  than  that 
of  other  christians ;  the  priests  who  broui,dit  them  up,  by  w'ishing  to  inspire  them 
with  aversion  for  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  liave  troubled  their  imagination, 
and  William,  when  he  was  assas^nated,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  monk.^ 

The  murder  of  William  Long  Sword  appeared  to  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  royal  authority  again.  Confined  among  the  fiefs  of  the  va^als 
who  ackno^^  I'd'^L-d  tliemselves  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  each  however  was  more 
powerful  tliaii  liiuiseltj  he  incessantly  watched  ever^  opportunity  tliat  would  admit 
of  his  aggrandizing  himself  at  their  expence.  William  had  not  left  a  leffitiroate 
son;  but  liehad  hadbya  concubine,  Kichard,wbo  was  afterwards  sumamed  i  earless, 
[Sans-Peur]  and  wlio  was  then  only  ten  years  of  age.  T!ic  Xornians  hastened  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  duki',  antl  ilioy  gave  him  at  the  same  time  three  guardians, 
of  whom  two  at  least  had  recently  arrived  from  Denmark  and  still  professed  paganism. 
On  his  side^  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea,  had  hastened  to  repair  to  Rouen  to  organize 
the  regency  of  this  great  fief  himsel£  He  was  leodlv^  with  honor,  hut  with  a 
mixture  of  mistrust ;  and  he  folt  the  neoeasitj  of  beginning  in  the  midst  of  the 

(8S)  littlpr.  Ticin.  1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  46t.  (33)  \Yillpl.  Ocmct.  lli»t  1.     c.  9,  p.  ML 

(84)  Wflid.  OaiMt,  I  8«  c.  11  et  12,  p.  26ie.  Cbr.  Fhkk>.  uul  948.  p.  IW. 
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Normans  by  conrinning  the  son  of  A-Villiam  iti  all  tlie  lionor-s  and  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  father.  On  the  other  hand,  he  demanded  and  obtained  that 

Richard  should  be  cniindi  d  to  liim,  either  to  be  witness  of  tlie  ro  i  -  which  he 
pretended  he  would  take  of  Arnolplnii?,  tlie  mni*derer  of  the  last  duke,  tu  be  bronjjlit 
up  at  Laon^  after  the  manner  of  the  French^  and  according  to  Uie  elegance  of 
court** 

The  king  did  not  alone  profit  by  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Ilugaes 

the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  was  not  less  ambitious,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  more 
powerftii  than  him.  AN'ithout  any  other  ri^bt  than  his  neighbourhood  and  the 
extent  of  Iiis  states,  he  wished  also  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  of  JNormandy. 
Each  alleged  as  a  pretezty  his  dedre  of  putting  an  obstade  to  the  influence  of  pagan 
fioaidians,  and  the  other  adventurers  xeoently  arrived  from  Denmark.  The  latter 
had  alrondy  pursuaded  several  of  the  Normnns  horn  and  long  ostaljlished  in  France, 
to  return  to  paganism.  Tliey  accused  them  of  lulioritiL'  tn  insphv  youni:  Kirliard 
himself  with  a  taste  lor  tlieir  reli^on.  Several  petty  baiLies  were  fouglit  on  this 
ocotfion  in  Kormandy:  many  christians  it  is  asserted,' were  massacred  by  the  Danes, 
whilst  count  Huirues  pursuaded  the  christians  of  Evreux  to  give  him  up  that  town, 
to  escape  from  tlu;  yoke  of  the  infirlels,  and  that  Sctric  and  Tunnod,  two  Danish 
pagan  chie&  whom  the  historians  of  the  times  adorn  with  the  names  of  kings,  were 
killed  fighting  agidnst  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea.** 

Ilerihert,  count  of  Vermandoia,  whom  the  moderns  helievo  to  have  drawn  his 
origin  from  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  and  gi'andson  of  Charlemngne,  died  the  same 
year.  This  lord,  so  active  and  so  ambitious,  would  have  had,  if  that  opinion  was 
ibunded,  more  right  than  any  other  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  although  the 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  were  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  inviolable  oy  the 
Franks,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  or  his  father  would  have  ral^eil  any  pretensions 
to  reign,  at  a  period  when  all  those  who  descended  from  (  Ii  irlemagne  by  the 
women,  even  by  the  bastards,  seated  tliemseKes  upon  some  throne  of  Enrojve. 
Heribcrt  lell  five  sons,  who  had  all  attained  the  age  of  niaidiood.  However,  the 
division  of  the  hereditament  of  their  father  might  excite  among  them  some  dis- 
union, and  Louis  flattered  liimself  to  profit  by  it  by  taking  away  some  of  the 
concessions  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  to  their  father.  lie  thought  especially 
that  he  could  take  away  from  the  youngest,  Ungues,  then  twenty-three  years  of 
a^e,  the  archbishopric  of  Rdms,  so  lonjg  contested  between  him  and  Artaud ;  but 
Hugues  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  took  under  his  protection  the  sons  of  the  count 
of  V ermandois,  wlio  were  at  the  same  time  his  nephews.    He  forced  Louis  to 

S ant  them  ad\ antaLccons  conditions;  he  caused  also  to  be  confirmed  to  himself 
e  titles  of  duke  of  France  and  of  duke  of  Burgundy;  he  afterwards  in\itcd  the 
kmg  to  come  to  Paris  to  him,  where  he  was  pleased  to  grant  him  hospitality, 
liouis  Beyond  the  Sea,  a  stranger,  and  surrounded  by  spies  in  that  town  which 
ought  to  have  been  his  capital,  was  ill  there  duiii^  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer." 

The  king  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  project  of  raising  the  royal  authority 
from  its  abasement,  and  of  weakening  his  great  vassals  through  one  another.  He 
thought  that  his  weakness  authorised  the  stratagem;  and  if  the  activity  and  talents 
which  he  displayed  bad  little  success,  ]>erhaps  ho  could  not  attribute  it  to  the 
suspicions  which  be  bad  given  rise  to  uj^on  liis  character  and  his  reputation  for 
bad  fiiitb.  In  the  sprmg  of  945,  he  visited  Aquitanta,  and  had  oonfoences  th^ 
with  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  especially  witli  Raymond  Pons,  perhaps 
the  count  of  Toidonsc,  pcrlinjis  his  cousin  the  count  of  Ilouergoe^  of  the  same 

(85)  Willel.  Gcmct.  1.  4,  c.  1  et  2,  p.  263. 

(86j  frodo.  Cbr.  too,  »4d,  p.  IU6.  Ft«g.  Hist.  Fnoo.  p.  805.   Uagon.  Floriae.  UbeL  p.  820. 
(37)  frado.  Chr.  tan.  948,  p.  127. 
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name  u  himadf ;  bodi  were  T«nr  powerful  in  southern  Ganl ;  both  had  made  show 
of  tiidr  attachment  to  a  monarcJi  who  had  scarcely  any  thin^  uncommon  to  them. 
It  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion  Louis  obtamed  some  assistance.**  On  his 
return  he  encouraged  his  servants  to  seize  upon,  sometimes  hy  force,  sometimes  hy 
treason,  the  difl^rent  castles  which  belonged  to  the  sons  of  the  count  of  Yennandols; 
coont  Ho^es  undertook  their  defence,  and  it  is  thus  that  hostilities  were  renewed 
between  two  brothers-in  law,  one  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  kiiifr,  and  the  other 
duke  of  France.  Nevcrthcle'?'?,  in  the  bo::iiniiniX  the  war.  each  endeavored  to  cause 
Im  motives  to  be  approved  of  by  the  powerful  king  of  Germany,  Otho  the  Great, 
brother  of  the  wives  of  both.  The  ambassadon  of  Louis  and  those  of  Hngnes 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Cha}>clle,  where  Otho  was  holdin<»  a  diet  of  tho 
IcinL'flom  uf  LorraiiK'.  The  king  of  GiTtnany  tlu)ui,dit  lie  ought  to  favom-  the 
cause  of  a  kini; ;  he  ^ave  a  jjraoions  iv<i'i)ti<m  to  the  <k'jnitics  of  France;  he 
showed  a  severtj  brow  to  those  ui  tho  count  <*f  Paris  ;  but  one  of  the  latter,  named 
Manasse^  drawing  from  his  bosom  soyeral  instructions  which  he  had  precedin^y 
received  from  Louis,  when  he  was  in  his  service^  read  them  to  the  assembly. 
Otho  was  attacked  therein  in  an  inileei  iit  manner,  and  accused  of  perjury.  Louis's 
ambassadors  could  not  deny  the  autiienticity  of  these  instnictions,  and  Utho^ 
indignant,  renounced  to  the  alliance  of  the  kin^^  of  the  French,  forbid  his  fhitbfbl 
from  furnishing  him  any  assistance,  and  assured  Ungues  of  his  friendship.'^ 

The  ambition  of  Louis,  and  his  bad  faith,  had  excited  against  him  a  |iistiriable 
mistrust,  but  liis  rivals  were  neither  more  moderate  or  more  loyal  than  himself. 
Hugues,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  chief^  abandoned  them  when  the  king 
proposed  to  him  to  attadc  Normandy  in  common,  and  divide  the  conquest  in  such 
a  manner  that  Kom  n  should  enter  under  the  immediate  domination  of  the  crown, 
and  Bayeux  umler  that  of  tlie  count  of  Paris.  Yonnt;  T»ichard,  duke  of  the 
Normans,  was  even  thru  tht-  captive  of  Louis,  who  hml  conducted  him  to  Laon, 
under  pretence  of  watchiui^  his  education  ;  and  the  Normans  saw  theniwelvcs 
sorromided  by  enemies  at  t&  moment  when  their  most  antient  ally  declared  him- 
self a^nst  them.  The  Bretons  could  not  resign  themselves  to  acknowledge  the 
snzcramty  of  tlic-io  foreigners,  and  they  attacked  them  ^vitli  ftiry  overv  time  they 
tiiought  the  oppoitunity  favourable,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  year  ^44,  three  i)attle« 
were  fought  between  them.  The  counts  Alan  and  Berengcr,  who  conducted  the 
Bntons,  were  vanquished  near  Do! ;  that  town  was  taken  and  its  bishop  massacred. 
Victorious  in  a  second  battle,  they  were  vanquished  again  in  a  third,  and  their 
country  was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Nonnan  |»ai:jans,  who  had  conio  to 
join  their  couiitrymen.  But  the  mortaUty  had  been  verj'  great  among  the  Kornmns, 
and  their  chances  of  resisting  so  many  simultaneous  attacks,  seemed  to  diminish 
every  dmr.* 

The  jNormans  joined  to  their  indomitable  courage,  prctxt  cleverness  and  great 
talent  for  negotiation  and  intri<rue.  Osmond,  the  tutor  of  yonncj  T?ichard,  was 
the  first  to  give  proof  of  it.  He  had  seen  his  pupil  harshly  treatctl  by  Louis,  and 
o>verwhelmM  with  injurious  words,  as  the  son  of  a  woman  without*^ honor.  He 
advised  him  to  give  it  to  be  understood  that  the  grief  caused  by  diat  insult  had 
affected  his  healtli,  to  feign  illness,  and  gf>  to  lie*!,  and  tho  young  man  in  fact  so 
completely  deceived  his  guards  that  his  life  v^as  despaired  of.  Tliey  then  thought 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  the  same  vigilance  to  prevent  his  escape,  and 
Osmond  his  tutorj  having  seen  him  one  instant  alone  at  night,  covered  him  over 
with  a  bundle  of  grass,  v,  hicli  he  loaded  upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  intended  t>i 
carxy  it  to  his  iavorite  horse ;  for  none  of  the  sendees  which  the  soldier  could 

(nS)  Fro.lo.  dir.  ann.'Jtl,  p.  107.    TrUl.  ^lu  Lang.  1.  12,  c.  42.  p.  77.       (39)  Fro.lo.  flir.  01 1,  ]>.  107. 
(40)  Frodo.  Chr.  ann.        p.  mS.    IVag.  llUt  inae.  p.  8U&.    libel.  Uugon  Floriac  Alonach.  p.  HQ. 
Ordert  Wi»  IwIm.  Hiil.  1. «.  ii.  IS,  1 9.  Chr.  St.  WOid  is  pericslo  uiiic  t  9,  p.  M. 
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render  to  the  steed  the  companion  of  his  battles,  was  looked  upon  as  dchasinii^. 
Osmond  thus  conveved  his  young  pupil,  whilst  the  king,  and  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Laon  haa  retoea  to  their  apartments  to  sup,  reached  the  walls,  and 
hastening  his  horse^  he  amved  m  the  middle  of  the  night  at  Couc^,  whera  he 

placc^il  hirn  hi  pafeh'.*' 

Bernard  the  Dane,  count  of  Rouen,  to  -wlioin  the  povennnent  of  Normandy  had 
been  confided  during  the  minority  of  the  yuuiig  duke,  did  not  show  less  skill  in 
these  difficult  drcomstances.  He  diiectlj  had  reotrarse  to  Lonis  Bejcnd  the  Sea; 
he  offered  him  the  most  entire  submission;  he  represented  to  him  at  the  same  time 
how  much  the  king  would  weaken  himself  if  ne  divided  witli  H  agues  a  duchy 
which  the  Normans  would  hasten  to  abandon  entirely  to  him,  and  if  lie  endeavor^ 
to  conquer,  hy  anns,  a  not  over  obedient  vassal,  an  army  was  ready  to  fight  for 
him  oor^.  ifwm  his  invitation,  Lonis  repaired  to  Rouen,  and  he  was  received 
there  with  marks  of  affection  and  of  respect  which  caused  him  to  be  completely  illuded. 
He  wanted  troops,  the  Normans  hastened  to  rank  themselves  nndor  liis  standards, 
and  in  his  train  they  carried  their  ravages  into  tlie  province  of  Vemiandois.  Humies 
had  approached  Beyenx  to  besiege  it ;  the  king  dedaxed  to  him  that  he  had  t^cen 
that  town  under  his  protection,  and  ordored  him  to  retire :  the  count  of  Paris 
obeyed,  but  trembling  v.  ith  rrigc.  His  resentment  was  heighthened  when  lu  learned 
that  the  king  had  caused  hostages  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  town  of  Evreux 
which  belonged  to  him.** 

However,  the  king  of  Denmark,  HaroM  or  Ai^ld  had  been  solicited  bj  coont 
Bernard  to  give  assistance  to  the  son  of  this  William  who  had  replaced  him  upon 
the  throne,  and  Harold,  sensible  at  tlio  same  time  to  gratitude  and  to  ambition, 
had  arrived  in  Normandy  with  a  valiant  army  of  his  pagan  subjects.  Harold 
demanded  a  conference  with  Louis,  and  the  two  kings  agreed  to  meet  at  a  place 
known  nntil  then  under  tlie  name  of  Saline  de  Corbon,  but  which,  from  that 
period,  was  called  the  Ford  of  ITerluin  [One  do  Herluin].  They  met  as  allies, 
as  equally  interested  in  protecting  young  Eicliard;  bnt  tli*'  interview  soon  took  a 
cliaracter  of  animosity,  when  the  Dane  spoke  of  the  murder  of  duke  William  for 
which  Lonis  had  so  soon  pardoned  tibe  coont  of  Flanders.  A  Dane  recognised 
among  the  lords  who  accompanied  Louis,  Herluin,  count  of  Montreuil,  whom 
IVilli  im  had  wished  to  prottcr  ngninvt  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  who  had  thus 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  niunicr  of  the  duke  of  the  Nonnans.  lie  reproached 
him  with  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to  his  noble  chiel^  he  pierced  him 
tiirough  with  his  lance,  and  stretched  nim  dead  at  his  feet.  His  brother  Lambert 
and  the  other  French  lords  immediately  drew  their  swords  to  avenge  him,  but  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  numhei  s.  Eighteen  French  counts  were  massacred  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  soldiers.  Louis  JBeyond  the  Sea  succeeded  in  escaping  in  the 
scttflle,  and  took  refuge  at  Rouen ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  security  he  sought. 
The  chnrtian  Normans,  by  w  hom  he  thooghthe  was  beloved,  immediatelj  declared 
themselves  against  him,  and  Bernard  himself  count  of  Kouen^  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  cast  into  prison.*^^ 

Queen  Gerberga,  wife  of  Louis,  when  she  was  iufermed  of  his  captivity, 
addressed  herself  to  all  the  sovere^ns  ftom  whom  she  could  expect  any  assistance^ 
to  set  him  at  liberty;  to  Edmund,  cousin  of  her  husband,  who  in  941  had  succeeded 
Athel-tnn  licr  brother,  upon  the  throne  of  England;  to  Otho,  king  of  Germany, 
her  brother ;  to  Hugues,  count  of  Paris,  her  brother-in-law ;  and  she  succeeded 
in  fiict  in  exciting  their  interest,    liernurd,  count  of  Kouen,  probably  was  himself 

(41)  WUld.  Gemet.  Hisi.  Norman.  1.  4,  e.  4  et  5,  p.  265. 

(42)  Frodo.  Chr.  ton.  044,  p.  198.    Orderi.  Vital  Eccles.  B'wt,  I.  6,  p.  13,  t.  9. 

(48)  Tnio.  Chr.  aan.  945.  p.  IM.  WIIU.  GcBst.  L  4,  e.  T  •!  8,  p.  m.  ¥u§.  HM.  Tmw.  p.  805. 
Hngou.  FloriM.  Libel,  p.  821. 
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desirous  of  restoring  Louis  to  liberty,  if  he  could  at  this  price  obtain  an  advan- 
tageous pacl6cation.  He  demanded  that  yoane  Richafd  should  be  pnt  in  poaaeaskui 
of  all  the  prertigatives  m  untrd  by  the  French  icings  to  hb  father  and  grandfather, 
anrl  that,  as  a  scctirit}  lor  the  execution  of  tliat  promise,  the  king's  eldest  son 
should  be  given  to  him  as  a  hostage.  Gorbei'ga  would  consent  only  to  f^ve  the 
■ccond ;  but  Gmdo^  buhop  of  Soisson-s,  nc  cx>nipanied  him,  and  the  Nonnans  were 
contented.  They  sent  Louis  to  count  Ungues,  who  until  then  had  treated  with 
them  in  the  nunio  of  liis  sister-in-law.  Ilngues  all  at  once  changed  liis  part, 
cntnistcd  the  prisone  r  king  to  tlio  care  of  his  vassal  Thibault,  count  of  Chartres, 
and  dcclaied  that  lie  should  only  set  the  king  at  hbcrty  when  tlie  town  of  Laon, 
the  only  one  that  remained  under  the  inuneoiato  possesBion  of  the  crown,  should 
be  delivered  to  him.^^ 

Tionis  passetl  a  uhole  year  in  cnptivitv,  Ix  fore  being  able  to  rrslgn  liiniscif  to 
giving  up  his  last  fortress  to  redeem  himsLlt';  heat  last  resolved  to  do  it,  at  the 
moment  when  the  king  of  Germany,  Otho,  whose  help  also  Gerberga  hud  im- 
pbred,  bad  already  assembled  his  army  to  enter  France,  with  Connd  king  of 
lJurgimdy,  who  was  afterwards  sumamcd  the  Pacific.  Louis,  to  whom  they  had 
so  i*c(  (mt!y  shown  a  want  of  faith,  did  not  pique  himself  on  observing  engageincnts 
which  I'orce  had  made  him  contract.  He  went  immediately  to  join  Otho,  and,  iu 
concert  with  him,  he  attacked  those  out  of  whose  hands  he  had  just  corae.  The  town 
of  Laon  having  appeared  too  strong  to  the  two  kings  for  them  to  dare  to  l>e9iege 
it,  they  timied  towards  that  of  lit'mis ;  tliev  intimidated  the  arclibishop  llu^iies, 
wilt)  resolve'  to  fly,  and  they  again  put  in  liis  see  the  archbishop  Artaud.  They 
could  not  succeed  in  making  any  other  conquest,  but  tlicy  extended  their  ravages 
into  the  countries  of  the  two  duchies  of  France  and  Komuuidy.  Otho  afterwards 
crossed  the  Meuse,  and  Louis  no  longer  having  any  town  of  whlch  he  was  master, 
went  to  establish  himself  at  Keims." 

Louis'  son,  Carloman,  whom  Gerberga  had  n-ivcn  as  a  hostage  to  the  Norman<5, 
died  at  Koucn  during  his  capti\  ity  ;  so  tliat  tiic  king  had  no  concession  to  make  to 
redeem  himself  out  of  their  han^  On  the  other  aid%  the  young  duke  Bichard, 
who  was  afterwards  sumamed  the  Fearless  [San»-Pear1)  bad  been  re-conducted  to 
Kouen  by  count  Iluguo"?.  and  the  latter  had  promisea  to  give  liim  his  daughter 
Emma  in  marriage,  when  they  should  become  of  an  age  to  unite.  Though  this 
marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  six  years  later,  in  the  year  960,  the  pnnnise 
sufficed  to  strengthen  the  :illiance  between  the  two  families,  and  tlie  Normans  thence- 
forth marched  under  the  banners  of  the  count  of  Paris."'  'riiey  scn'cd  in  his 
nmnorous  exjMjditions,  of  which  we  shall  iletail  but  little,  since  they  are  oftenest 
conhned  to  tlie  surprising  of  castles.  France  in  less  than  half  a  century  was 
covered  with  them :  on  all  odes  were  raised  new  ibrtreaseay  and  aa  the  art  of 
attacking  them  had  not  made  proportionate  progress  with  the  art  of  defending 
them  ;  as  also  the  armies,  which  they  did  not  pay,  never  continued  tlieir  service 
during  many  weeks,  it  was  nearly  never,  save  by  a  nocturnal  storm,  or  by  treachery, 
that  they  succeeded  iu  making  themselves  masters  ol'  a  town  or  of  a  strong  castle. 

Whilst  count  Hoguea  made  war  on  count  Amolphus  of  Flanders,  and  Louis 
with  some  Lorruins  besieged  Mouson,  where  Hugues,  the  son  of  Heribert,  the 
intruded  ar(  lil>islio])  of  Reims,  had  retired,  Otho,  king  of  Germany,  and  pope 
Agapit  interjwsed  their  good  offices  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  France. 
The  riyahry  between  Artaud  and  Hugues  of  Vermandois,  both  named  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Keims,  had  given  occasion  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Their  double 

(44)  Frodo.  Chr.  ann.  045,  p.  Fragment.  Hist.  Franc,  p.  305.  Frodo.  Hist  Remeaa.  L  p.  169. 
0»r.  Virdun.  p.  298. 

(45)  FrodQ.  Chr.  ann.  946,  n.  200.   Vitiduo.  L  8,  p.  661.   Masrov  Cam.  L  2,  a  12»  p.  48. 

(46)  WOU.  Gemet.  1. 4>,  o.  9  et  10,  p.  $M.  Mik  Chr.  un.  UGO.  p.  212. 
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iioininatioii  presented  the  only  fjiiestion  of  rinht  that  it  was  (liilu-nlt  to  solve.  The 
two  pretenders  belougcd  alike  to  the  iiigli  nobility  ;  bolii  liiul  lands,  vassals,  were 
accostomed  to  arms,  and  had  a  mimenMiB  fiunilj  detemiined  to  alMuidon  flieiii  on 
no  point.  Hl^es  of  Yermandois  had  been  elected  fay  tlic  inflnenc  e  of  liis  father, 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  this  fii-st  nomination  had  doubtless  been 
irregular;  therefore  it  had  given  lise  to  hiis  deposition  and  to  the  nomii  qtion  of 
Artand.  However,  Hogoea  had  since  been  recalled  by  his  chapter,  confirmed  by 
some  conndls,  by  the  declarations  of  the  popes,  by  the  <K>nsent  even  of  his  rival. 
The  latter,  on  his  side,  had  been  re-installecl  several  times,  and  the  prelates  most 
attached  to  ecclesiastical  discipluio  declared  in  lii.s  favor,  'ilie  nephews  of  Herivee, 
die  predecessor  of  both  of  them,  iiad  also  u  psirty  in  the  diocese  of  Keims ;  they 
possessed  there  some  strong  casUes,  and  they  altematdj  attacked  or  were  attacked 
by  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other.  All  Remish  Champagne  was  incessantly 
disturbed  by  tlie  expeditions  of  the  ditierent  parties,  the  e-'calades,  the  surnrisinrr  of 
castles,  the  treasons  and  defections  of  the  tendatorles  of  both.  Louis  and  Otho  had, 
in  the  month  of  Au^st,  an  interview,  at  which  they  endeavoured  to  regidate  their 
mntnal  rights :  their  decision  must,  however,  be  sanctioned  by  the  church,  so  that 
they  referred  it  to  a  council  convoked  at  Virdun,  for  the  middle  of  November  in 
the  same  year.  This  council  composed  of  German,  Lorraine  and  Fivncli  nrcl>- 
bishop  and  bishops,  apparently  found  itself  not  suthcieutly  numerous  to  lorce  iuto 
submission  the  archbishop  Hugues,  who  woold  not  acknowledge  it.^' 

A  second  provincial  council  was  assembled  at  ^louson,  the  13th  (jf  January, 
918.  It  was  solely  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Tn-ves,  and  of 
that  of  Reims,  lluf^nes  presented  to  it  the  letters  of  j»oi>e  A^ajiit,  who  onhiined 
that  they  put  him  in  possession  of  his  see.  But  Agji^>it  IL,  who  in  916,  had 
succeeded  Marinas  IL,  was  a  ereatore  of  the  patrician  Alberi<^  sovereign  of 
Borne*  Daring  the  ten  yeam  that  he  was  seated  on  the  pontifical  thnMie^  he  never 
cmild  free  himself  from  dependence  on  this  petty  lor.l  or  liis  son  :  no  memorial  of 
hiui  remains  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  clergv  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Christendom,  particularly  those  of  France,  were  little  disposed  to  obey  a  man  who 
was  not  permitted  to  have  a  wilL  The  bishops  of  Monson  judged  tliat  the  letters 
of  the  pope  were  not  conformable  to  the  sacred  canons  ;  they  supposed  that  they 
had  been  obtained  from  him  by  some  artifice ;  and  instead  of  ooeying  him  they 
ordained  that  Artaud  be  maintained  in  his  se^  whilst  Ungues  should  be  excom- 
mnnicated,  if  he  did  not  present  himself  before  a  more  numerous  council  convoked 
to  judi^e  him.  Agapit  himself,  who  saw  his  authority  despised,  hastened  to  oon- 
rniiQ  thiscoimcil  at  In^elheini  for  the  7th  of  June  following,  under  the  pn^-idency 
of  his  IcLrate,  Marinus,  hishoj)  of  PoHgiiiarti.  He  lound  there  thiitv-one  arehbisiiops 
or  bishops,  nearly  lUl  subjects  of  Otho,  who  was  iiimself  present  at  the  assembly, 
as  Weill  as  king  Louis*^' 

"  After  having  said  prayers,"  writes  Frodoartl,  "  according  to  the  order  for  the 
celebration  of  councils,  and  after  the  reading  of  tlie  holy  nuthoritie;',  the  glorious 
kings  Otho  and  Louis  entered  and  seated  themselves  together.  AYhcn  the  legato 
of  the  apostolic  see,  bishop  Marinas,  had  spoken,  king  Louis  raised  himself  mtm 
the  bendi  whore  he  was  seate^l,  by  the  side  of  kmg  Otho^  and  laid  his  complaint 
before  the  vicar  of  the  apostolic  see  sent  tor  that  purpose,  as  well  as  before  the  as- 
sembly of  bishops.  He  related  how  he  had  been  summoned  ironi  i-ogions  beyond 
the  seasy  by  the  deputies  of  Ungues,  and  of  the  other  princes  of  France,  to  receive 
fiom  them  the  kingdom,  his  patnnal  heritage ;  how  he  had  been  raised  thereto 
and^  consecrated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  grandees  and  of  all  the  Fnmkish 

(47)  Frodo.  Chr.  nm.  947,  p.  201.  CmmiSi.  g«a.  t.  ti,  p.  628.  Biron.  Am.  Eod.  ftoo.  947.  t.  10,  p.  730. 

(48)  Krodo.  Chr.  ann,  « t>,  p.  202.  Ejns<l.  Rcmcn.  I.  4.  c.  84.  p.  169.  Chr.  Su.  p.  229.  Btruu 
Aon.  94a,  t.  10,  p.  738.   Fajp  crit.  i  1,  i>.  853.   CooeiL  JUb.  t.  9,  p.  G23. 
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militia,  that  had  confided  in  him  the  royal  government ;  how  he  had  afterwards 
been  rejected  by  this  same  llugues,  pursued  by  his  ai  tifloos,  arrested  and  retained 
prisoner  by  him,  for  a  whole  year ;  how  he  had  only  lately  been  able  to  obtain 
nis  liberty,  bv  dfliv  (-rinf^  to  Hu<rue8,  who  had  immediately  occupied  it,  the  f  ;v  t]e 
of  Laon,  tlic  only  one  of  all  the  royal  dwellings  which  Queen  Gerbeiga  had  until 
ibeo  heen  able  to  preserve  for  him  by  the  aid  of  bis  foUowen.  Ana  if  any  one 
olyectcnl  that  all  these  outrages  which  he  had  received  since  he  governed  the  Idn^ 
dom,  had  been  done  him  in  punishment  for  some  of  his  failiiif^s,  he  was  ready  to 
purge  himself  of  such  an  accnsatioii,  hy  the  judgment  oi'  tlie  synod,  under  the 
perception  of  kiu^  Otho,  or  to  justily  himself  by  single  combat,* 

Afkowards  bishop  Artaud  aroe«^  and  explained,  according  to  the  order  ^yen  to 
htm  by  the  Roman  pontiflP,  the  commencement  and  tenor  of  the  process  pending 
between  himself  ana  Ilurrues,  siirroc^ted  to  the  church  of  St.  Reims ;  after  having 
read  this  recited  ^wliich  he  had  reduced  in  ibrm  of  a  letter  athh-essed  to  the  legate, 
and  to  die  council),  he  translated  it  into  the  Teutonic  lan<;ua(;e,  for  the  bendfit  of 
the  two  kings."  One  of  Hugue^  priests,  named  Sii^bold,  afterwards  entered  the 
synod,  and  exhibited  the  letters  which  he  had  alreatly  pulilished  at  MnTsnn,  rind 
which  he  declared  he  liatl  recci\"ed  from  iiome,  of  the  same  bishop  Mariiuiis  vicar 
of  the  pope  to  the  council :  Marmus  tiien  produced  the  letters  that  tlie  same  Sige- 
bold  had  carrkd  to  Bom^  and  demanded  tnat  they  be  read  to  the  council.  It  was 
found  therein  that  the  bishops  of  Soissons,  of  Beauvailb  of  Laon,  and  all  the  others 
of  the  dioce  o  of  Reims,  haa  delegated  him  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  obtain  tho  resto- 
ration of  Hugues  in  his  see,  and  the  expulsion  ot  Artand.**  liie  bishops  men- 
tioned denied  their  signatures ;  Sigebold  convicted  of  falsehood,  was  stnpped  of 
his  honors  and  exiled  ;  the  error  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  regarded  as  annulling 
a  decision  which  had  been  gained  from  it  by  a  tnck,  and  tlie  council  of  Ingelheim 
pronounced  that  Ai*taud  should  be  enthixmcil,  thatllugnes,  on  the  contrary,  should 
DC  anathematised,  and  that  the  bishops  who  had  ordained  him  should  also  be  excom^ 
mumcated,  if  they  repaired  not  to  Treves  befiire  the  Sth  of  the  Ides  of  September^ 
to  do  peoance.^ 

The  council  thought,  besides,  of  fomproniisiiirr  its  anthority,  by  deciding  the 
controversy  which  was  submittetl  to  it  between  king  Tvonls  and  the  count  ot  Fan's, 
and  by  pronouncing  against  the  latter,  whose  power  hud  become  so  formidable. 
However,  Otho  and  Lotiis  obtamed  finnn  the  mthers  assembled  at  Ingelheim  the 
publication  of  a  canon  couched  in  these  terms :  That  none  h^(^rth  has  the 
resumption  to  usurp  the  royal  power,  or  to  show  any  spot  of  perfidy;  for  we  have 
ecreed,  in  conformity  with  the  council  of  Toledo^  that  Uugoefi,  invader  and 
xmrisher  of  die  kingdom  of  king  Louis,  ought  to  be  struck  with  the  Emud  of  ez* 
communication,  at  least  if  he  repair  not  to  the  s^modal  oonndl,  at  the  time  which 
will  be  prescribed^  and  if  he  ao  not  satisfy  by  his  repentance  so  culpable  an 
audacity 

Louis  was  far  from  feeling  satisfied  with  so  vague  a  declaration ;  be  foresaw  that 
oomit  Hugnes  would  not  be  eager  to  submit,  and  he  turned  towards  Otho  tiie 

€beat,  to  demand  of  him  help  against  lus  enemies.  Otho,  in  fact,  gave  a  commis- 
sion to  Conrad  his  son-in-law,  who,  in  944,  had  joined  the  thicln-  of  Lorraine  to 
that  of  Franconia,  to  assemble  the  army  of  Lorrains  to  sustain  the  king  of  France. 
Until  this  army  was  ready  to  march,  the  Lmratne  bishops  were  charged  to  give 

(49)  Frodo.  Chr.  ann.  U48,  p.  202. 

(B)  Hie  letter  of  Artaud  to  the  conncil  has  been  preserved  hj  Frodoard,  Hut.  Remm*.  I.  4,  p.  170.  Bat 
vrhat  is  remarkable  in  it  ia,  that  in  (lie  middle-  of  the  tenth  century  the  Ttutonic  or  antlml  Franli&h  langoagi^ 
was  still  so  spread  over  Romaaee  France.  tUnt  a  bi$lio]i  of  Chainpag:ne  trau*lated  a  very  ioug  eoBipoailkio  tnt^ 
Latin  into  Gcriimn,  for  tlic  iimlorstniulirig  uf  a  kiti^r,  whose  territory  dU  MS  fllT>a  OtBld  M  CmT  IsLniiillit 
lioaia  IV.,  it  u  true,  had  been  brought  up  among  Vat  Aiiglo<^axoa*. 

(50)  UblMloonea.t.«,ii.e25,ctt.S.  (SI)  lUd.  ^  624.  csn.  1. 
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hospitality  to  the  king  And  to  the  bisiio;  s  of  France  who  had  followed  him  into 
Germany.  At  last,  when  the  campaign  began,  its  results  were  confined  to  the 
taking  of  Muuson,  to  tliat  of  Montaigu  near  liton,  and  to  the  voluntary  submis- 
Bion  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons ;  whilst  Hiigiie%  to  aTBDge  himael^  took»  and  partly 
burned,  the  town  of  Soissons.*^' 

A  new  synod  was  assembled  at  Treves  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  it  was  sent 
an  aoooont  of  tiie  campaign  of  the  Lmnuiui  in  Vtmce,  andof  thereBtttance  ooont 
Hngoaa  had  made  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  two 
kings.  The  bishops,  wlm  knew  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of 
French  and  Normans,  showed  great  repugnance  to  pui^uing  him  with  rigor ;  at 
last  theygave  way  to  the  urgency  of  Liutdol^  ambasaador  and  chaplain  of  king 
Otho.  To  please  him,  count  Huguea  waa  excommiimcated  aa  the  enem^  <^  king 
Louis,  and  m  punishment  of  his  outrages,  but  only  until  he  came  to  resipiscence, 
and  made  satisfaction  to  the  pope's  legato ;  at  least^  if  he  liked  not  better  to  repair 
to  Kome  to  obtain  his  absolution.^ 

The  synod  of  Ttevea  had  had  reason  to  be  fearftd  of  compromising  its  anthority. 
The  count  of  Paris  took  no  heed  of  the  excommnnication  prononnc^  against  him 
by  the  chtircli :  he  was  not  abandoned  on  tliis  occasion  by  a  single  partisan ;  his 
nephew  and  ins  protege,  the  intruded  archbishop  Ilugnes  of  Vermandois,  showed 
no  more  eagerness  to  submit  to  the  double  authority  of  the  pope  and  council ;  he 
even  ftnnd  new  partisans  amon^  the  soldiers  of  his  competitor,  and  by  them  was 
deUTOed  up  to  him  the  castle  of  Aumont    The  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  in 
the  centuries  of  barlmrity  and  obscurity,  have  in  generd  struck  the  observation  of 
historians ;  they  suppose  in  all  a  period  equally  wiiettered,  the  same  spirit,  or 
rather  the  same  aervue  sabmission.  When  the  chnrch  is  seen  ali-powerftd  in  the 
ninth  and  in  the  deventh  centuries  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  was  so  equally  in  tiie 
tenth,  and  one  is  dei  ;  i\  cd.    The  revolutions  in  the  church,  infallible  and  immu- 
table, the  revolutions  in  governments,  the  system  of  which  Is  never  to  change,  are 
no  less  rapid  and  less  frequent  than  in  those  popular  states,  and  in  the  systems 
where  the  prejodioe  of  antiquity  is  counted  aa  nothing.   The  motra  one  dives  into 
the  atady  of  hisbtfyv  ^>e  more  avo  remain  convinced  that  we  should  not  apply 
ohsarvations  made  upon  a  half  centurv',  to  the  half  century  whichpreceded  or  wnicn 
{(flowed  it.    At  the  date  of  tiie  epoch  when  under  Charles  the  Bald,  under  I^ouis 
the  Stammerer,  the  conndls  were  the  only  sovereigns  of  TVance,  no  new  religious 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  Gaul,  no  spirit  of  insurrection  against  the  duiich  was 
spread)  no  philosophic  light  had  commenced  to  shine ;  hower\'er,  military  power 
raising  itself  suddenly  in  France  as  in  Italy,  had  replaced  the  sarcrdota!  power ; 
the  immense  possessions  of  the  church  bad  been  esj^ecially  usurped  b)  ilic  brothers 
and  nephews  of  Ihe  prelates^  who  had  distributed  m  iee  the  castleB  dependent  on 
each  see ;  the  bishops,  become  warriors,  took  rank  only  after  otfw  warriors  better 
liroujiht  np  than  themselves  in  the  art  of  war.    The  popes  themselves  were  iallen 
into  (lopeii  leiits  ot  the  marquis  of  Tuscany,  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  or  the  patri- 
ciau^j  oi  Ivume  ;  in  their  weakness  they  had  sanctioned  the  elections,  legalized  ^e 
iai^galaritiesy  expedited  bnUs,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  momen^  not  with 
a  view  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  church;  and  every  act  of  this  uncertain 
policy  was  afterwards  a  reproach  to  them,  and  tended  to  destroy  their  influence. 

Louis  Beyond  the  Sea  daily  gave  new  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability  in  the 
petty  war  agamst  connt  Hngucs,  to  which  ne  waa  reduced ;  oxit  these  qnsiities  do 
not  soffioe  to  raise  the  impcvtance  of  events  so  minute  and  so  far  from  us.  He 
entered  at  night,  and  by  an  escalade,  into  the  town  of  Lann,  he  valiantly  attacked 
the  garrism  which  he  had  surprised^  and  he  made  nearly  all  prisoners ;  but  a  party 

(r,2)  Tnio.  Chr.  ann.  948,  p.  203.  204.   Ejtud.  Hist.  Bemens.  1.  4,  p.  174.    Chr.  Virfnn.  p.  SM. 
(SSj  Ibid.  p.  204.   Ltbbei  condl.  gen.  t.  9,  p.  682.   Baron.  Aon.  £ccl«e.  utn.  948,  p.  740. 
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of  Hugiies'  soldiei'S  took  refuge  in  tlie  great  tower  which  Louis  himself  bad  built 
beyond  one  of  the  gates,  to  sme  btm  as  a  royal  castle ;  it  defended  Haelf  there  with 
auccess,  and  Humies,  approMhing  with  an  arm^'  of  Normans  and  French,  re-vio- 
tnnll'd  it  two  different  times,  and  on  both  occn^iions  changed  the  ^m'^nn.** 

l\){)e  Agapit  had  confirmed  the  excommunication  pronounced  a^jainst  Hugaea 
by  the  councd  of  Treves  ;  however,  as  that  count  showed  no  dwporition  to  sabnut, 
and  as  Louis  was  without  power  to  rednoe  him,  the  latter  again  had  recourse  to 
king  Otlio,  with  wlioni  he  had  a  conference  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle 
praying  him,  no  longer  to  attu-k  the  ronnt  of  I'aris,  but  to  become  the  mediator 
of  a  good  peace  wim  him.  Conrad,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  son-in-law  of  Otho^ 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation.  We  do  not  know  the  details,  bat  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  bng  made  all  the  concessions  demanded  of  him  by  his  powerful  subject. 
Conrad  and  Huguo«  fl\o  Black,  with  the  bisliops  of  Metz  and  Cambrai,  having 
afterwards  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  count  of  Paris,  he  repaired  to  the  kin^ 
to  whom  he  ai;ain  did  homage,  and  to  whom  he  restored  the  citadel  of  Laon> 
Count  Hngues  became  reconciled  at  the  same  time  with  the  archbishop  of  Beims. 
Artaud,  count  Aniolphus  of  Flanders,  and  count  Ra^mul  I.  The  hist  in  rnntcmpt 
for  the  peace,  a  few  weeks  afterwards  surprised  a  castle  of  Hu^ies,  cnllofl  Braine^ 
but  the  king  made  him  immediately  restore  it;  whilst  Thibault,  siu named  the 
Trickster  (jfiicbenr],  ooont  of  Blois  and  of  Chartres,  and  vassal  of  Hugues,  having 
aoiprised,  in  his  turn,  the  castle  of  Coney,  the  king  oonld  not,  by  entroaty,  obtaia 
its  rest  it  lit  ion 

This  new  provocation  awakened  the  scarcely  appeased  animosity  between  the 
count  and  the  king ;  however,  the  latter  did  not  re-commence  a  war  of  which  he 
had  to  expect  few  fruits;  he  even  set  out  in  951,  for  Acjuitania,  with  an  array,  as 
if  he  had  wished  thus  to  avoid  new  subjects  of  ({uarrel  with  his  formidable  brother- 
in-law.  Besides,  Raymond-Pons,  the  powerful  count  of  Toulouse,  died,  lca\-ing 
three  sons  under  age,  of  whom  theeldes^  VVilUam  surnamcd  Taillefer,  [Cut-swordJ 
was  destined  to  succeed  him.  Though  hereditary  succession  to  the  fien  had  heea 
established  by  the  laws,  it  always  presented  to  the  suzerain,  some  chance  of  pro- 
fitting  by  a  minority;  and  ^vh^^t  tiic  king  conM  not  take  back  to  himself  from  his 
powerful  vassals,  he  could  otten  transfer  irom  iiim  whom  he  no  longer  had  occa- 
sion to  care  for,  to  give  it  to  anotlier  whose  services  he  wished  to  reward  or  to  buy. 
It  was  through  Burgundy  that  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea  went  into  Aquitania;  for  he 
did  not  endeavor  to  cross  the  states  of  the  count  of  Paris  and  his  confederates, 
which  extended  from  Langres  to  Brittany.  He  sojourned  some  time  with  Leotald, 
cotmt  of  MEcon,  whore  he  was  dctamed  by  sickness.  Many  of  the  powerful  lords 
of  the  south  of  France  went  there  to  see  him,  among  otliers,  Charles  Constantino 
count  of  Vienne,  who  appeared  much  more  eager  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Louis  than  that  of  Conrad  the  Pacific,  king  of  Transjnrano  Burgundy;  Stephen 
bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  William  the  Flaxen  headed,  count  of 
Poitiers.  It  is  tliought  that  Louis,  who  owed  the  latter  some  acknowledgment^ 
granted  him  the  succession  dT  RaymondnPons  the  dndiy  of  Aquitania,  and  tho 
counties  of  Auvergne  and  Velay,  leaving  him,  however,  the  care  of  conqQering 
them  from  the  sons  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.'^ 

Louis  beyond  tlie  Sea,  did  not  bring  back  from  Aquitania  into  France  the  help 
which  perhaps  he  had  been  to  seek  there,  and  the  result  of  his  journey  is  not  seen: 
tormented  by  the  petty  intrigues  around  him,  he  was  constantly  obliged  to  mal» 
war,  no  longer  on  the  great  vassals,  already  too  powerful  for  him,  to  dare  to  attack 
them,  but  on  the  castellan  lords  of  Laonais  or  iicmois,  who  sometimes  mado  their 

(54)  Frodo.  Clir.  nnn,  010,  p.  205.    Frnu'tncTi.  TTist.  Trnnr.  p.  Zm.    LibcJ.  Hofton.  Florinc.  p.  881. 
(o5)  Ibkl.  antu  030,  p.  206.   Chr.  Virdon.  p.         Mnscov.  Com.     lie.  imp.  JL  2,  p.  46. 
(56)  lUd.  wa.  051.  p.  Wl.  Hiat  da  Xaog.  L  1S»  c.  64,  p.  86. 
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castles  a  retreat  fixr  br^aiM3s>  sometimes  put  their  defection  to  a  bidding,  to  attac)i 
themselves  to  some  one  of  his  rivals.  He  still  had  the  pain  of  seeing  himsolf 
abandoned  hy  his  mother  Odgiva,  abbess  of  St.  Marj'  of  Laon,  who  esca]»cil  in 
the  ju^iit  out  of  that  town  to  take  rclugo  with  Heribert  II.,  count  of  VenuiuiUois, 
the  SOD  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  retained  her  husband,  Charles  the  Simple,  !n 
prison,  and  whom  she  married  notwithstanding  the  grief  which  she  caused  her  son, 
and  the  disproportion  of  their  ages.  Her  abbey  was  given  to  Gerberga,  Louis* 
wife,  for  all  the  ^eat  eclesiastical  beuofices  were  iiabituallv  usurped  by  seculars, 
who  saw  no  more  id  them  than  the  ie?enue  which  went  witn  them.  Heribert  OBtve 
in  exchange  to  Odgiva,  as  a  dowiy,  the  revenues  of  the  abb^  of  St.  Hedai^  of 
Soissons.^" 

The  petty  wars  about  the  castles  of  Champagne,  which  seem  at  this  period  sok  ly 
to  compose  tlio  history  of  France,  have  acquired  a  sort  of  dignity  because  they 
may  be  recarded  as  the  kst  efforts  of  a  brave  and  actiTe  king,  but  deprived  of  the 
power  to  bring  back  his  great  vassals  to  obedience,  and  because  the  restorer  of 
Germanjr,  Qtho  tlie  Great,  seconded  the  labors  of  the  king  his  coUenrnie  and  his 
brother-ni-law ;  but  in  the  last  yeaurs  of  the  life  of  Louis  IV.,  the  taking  and  re- 
takini^  of  MarcnSl  and  Vitiy,  strong  castles  disputed  between  count  £uignes  and 
the  loiOgf  hardly  deserve  our  attention.    The  eyes  of  France,  instead  of  being 
directefl  towards  those  petty  combats,  followed  the  great  Otlio  Into  Italy,  where  ho 
had  coiKjuereil  Berengi  r  IF.  towards  the  end  of  the  year  '.^51,  and  where  he  had 
married  Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothaire,  isou  of  Hugues  of  Provence,  and  sister  of 
Conrad  the  Pacific,  kuig  of  Burgundy.   Otho  was  always  the  first  of  the  kings  of 
die  Prankish  nation.    In  a  diploma  which  ho  ^ve  at  Pavia  in  the  month  of 
February,  952,  he  dated  from  the  first  year  of  ln*s  reign  in  Italy,  and  the  sixth  of 
his  reign  in  France*" ;  and  in  fact,  only  Germanic  France  was  then  known  to 
Europe,  Romance  France  was  no  more  than  a  dnchy  belonging  to  the  count  of 
Paris ;  thus  though  Louis  took  on  his  side  the  title  of  king  of  the  S^snks^  one 
hardly  knows  Asliere  one  ouglit  to  look  for  his  kinmlom. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  ( )tho  was  soon  followed,  after  lie  had  restored  that 
kingdom  in  lee  to  Bcrengerll.,  by  disagreements  in  his  own  family,  and  by  a  civil 
war  between  that  hin^  and  his  eldest  son  Ludol^h,  seconded  by  his  son-in-law 
Conrad,  duke  of  Lorrame.  This  war  drew  fresh  misfortunes  on  that  part  of  Gaul 
which  was  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Otho.  Conrad,  apprised  that  tlie  bishop  of 
Metz,  Adalljeron,  had  declared  himself  for  the  king  of  Germany,  surprised  his  prin- 
cipal town,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers :  he  could  not,  on  the 
raber  hand,  defend  the  rest  of  Lorraine  against  the  ravages  of  St.  Bruno,  brother  of 
Odio^  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  at  the  head  of  a  German  army,  forcibly  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Ijorraine,  which  Otho  had  intended  for  hhnself.  Conrad, 
rather  than  leave  him  to  despoil  that  great  fie^  called  the  Umigarians  to  bis  assist- 
ance, and  these  a^n  eztenmd  their  ravages  over  part  of  Germany,  over  Lorraine, 
and  even  over  Yermandois,  and  the  dioceses  of  Laon^  of  Reims,  and  of  Chaldns, 
in  Romance  France.**' 

Tiic  contusion  was  universal,  and  the  kingdom  of  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea  seemed 
upon  the  point  of  being  consumed  by  a  fire  kindled  aiai  uli^  when  that  prince, 
worthy  of^ a  better  and  more  fflorions  nte,  and  who  fiw  18  years  had  wrestled  with 
much  constancy  and  some  tawnt  against  increasing  anarchy,  and  against  universal 
disorganisation,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  He  was  returning  from  Laon  to  Reims, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  autumn  there,  when  upon  the  borders  of  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ■  ■  M  ^^^^^ 

(57)  T"ro*1.  Chr.  nnn.  Of,!,  p.  207.    Ex  ^Tirac.  SS.  Grcs.  et  Scbast.  in  Monast.  St.  Modard  t.  »,  IM. 
(ob)  I^lurat.  Autiq.  lul.  Diosici-t.  G^,  t.  5,  p.  4S4.   Ltidov.  Tnuumar.  Diplom.  t.  9,  p.  6S4, 
(5U}  Frod.  Chr.  ann.  953,  954,  p.  208,  209.    Vitichb.  L  S,  p,  eU.   Viti  Bnmo.  c.  18,   Hmoot.  Coa. 
L  %,  9, 23*  p.  60.  Cfai.  ComenccoM  Bolderia*  p.  280- 
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Alme  a  wolf  eto&nA  Ida  palii*  Loob  wished  lo  pnrsno  and  drove  fan  hoiw 
a^inst  it ;  but  the  frightened  courser  fell  back  upon  its  rider  and  grievously  hurt 

liirn  by  his  fall.  Louis  was  cjirri  Hl  to  Reims,  wliere  he  languished  sometime  in 
the  hands  of  the  doctors;  he  linally  died  there  on  the  I'Hh  of  September,  954, 
a^ed  only  thirty-three  years,  lie  was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  St.  liemi.  With 
him  WM  esfeingiiiahed  toe  last  fpark  of  the  race  of  Chailemagne,  and  the  but  hope 
of  his  race  being  raised  from  its  abasement.  His  wife  Oemiga  had  given  him 
many  children ;  but  only  two  snr\'ive<l  l)ini,  Lothaire,  aired  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen years,  and  Charles  then  a  minor,  who  a  long  time  afterwarUii  was  duke  of 
Lower  Loraaine  and  of  Brabant^ 


CIIAPTER  XV. 

Buam  OF  uyroAi^B  akd  louis  t;  sub  of  teob  secohd  dykasxt, 

954-987. 

We  have  sou<;ht  to  pat  under  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  in  the  first  chapters  of  this 
work,  a  picture  of  the  diii'eruut  races,  civilized  and  barbarous,  which,  lautasticaUy 
aungled  upon  the  soil  of  Oaul,  gave  birth  to  the  French  nation.  We  have  drawn 
attention  to  this  difference  of  origin,  as  long  as  it  had  an  influence  on  the  manners^ 
on  the  laws,  and  on  the  opinion.  The  last  of  these  forei^  races  which  we  have 
seen  tbund  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  French  nation,  is  that  of  the  Normans^ 
who  won  established  in  Kenstriai  at  the  dbtanoe  of  a  fleneratioii  onl^  from  the 
epoch  at  which  we  are  arrived,  and  who  had  already  raopted  the  opmiona,  the 
manners,  the  relipon,  and  the  language  of  this  n(Mv  country. 

But  dating  iroai  tlio  second  half  of  tlie  tentli  r(  ntury,  these  differences  of  race 
seem  to  disappear ;  the  sous  ot  Burbariam  auil  Koiuans,  of  foreigners  and  of 
natives  of  Gam,  conquerors  and  ooni|n6rady  no  longer  show  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  they  become  united,  and  fenn  an  oniferm  population,  which 
forgot  its  origin  to  be  dlstin^ished  only  by  the  province  where  it  Ina  fixed  its  abode 
by  the  govei'ument  to  which  it  was  submittied.  Franks.  Visigoths,  Celts,  and 
Komans,  ceased  to  be  seen  in  the  same  village ;  all  the  innahitants  of  Aquitaine 
were  Aquitains,  all  Uiose  of  Burgundy  were  Bnrguidians,  all  those  of  Flanders 
were  Flemings ;  and  the  only  distinction  admitted  among  them  was  attiiched  to 
their  liberty,  their  slavery,  or  to  the  different  degrees  of  dignity  and  of  power 
which  they  occupied  in  the  social  scale.  Oppression  and  misery  soon  eradicated 
all  llie  remembranoes  of  the  past ;  slaves  show  littte  eagemesa  to  preserve  the 
traces  of  their  origin,  and  at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  cares  not  for  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  public  events,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  WbA  will 
more  j)reciou.sly  presen'e  the  records  of  their  o^^ti  family. 

The  language  had  acquired  a  sort  of  uniformity ;  it  had  been  taught  by  the 
ooD^uflorad  to  Uie  conqaerors,  and  it  thenoefiirth  finmed  the  tie  of  tiie  races.  The 
Latm  was  still  the  language  of  the  dburch  and  the  law  $  German  was  still  the 
language  of  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of  the  army;  but  French  had  become  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  only  with  the  birth  of  the  language  begins  the  identity 
of  ue  nation*  It  is  die  language  which  preserves  the  spirit  and  character  of  a 
people^  and  transmits  it  from  age  to  age ;  the  national  langnage  can  alone  repeat 

(60)  Frodo.  Ciir.  ana.        p.  20tf.    FranBent  Hist.  Iraac.  p.  ^U6.   thx.  Virdutu  p.  it^b.    Liu.  i^ixuu 
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those  simple  wonls,  those  wonls  proecedinrr  from  the  heart,  which  make  know  n  tlic 
man  better  than  the  most  studied  descriptions  ;  those  proverbial  expressions,  \viiiclt| 
repeated  by  all  moutfis,  have  an  influence  over  all  minds ;  those  songs  which 
animate  the  soldiu'r,  wiiich  charm  the  leisure  of  the  lord,  or  which  console  the 
sutTonn^s  of  tlio  ]>co]»li'.  Tho  men  of  our  day  may  find  ancestors  among  the 
i ranks  or  the  Gauls  wlio  inhabited  the  same  land;  but  it  is  only  among  those  who 
spoke  French  like  themselves  that  they  will  rect)gnise  fellow-countrymen. 

France  tendered  desert,  abased  and  ravaged,  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
of  the  ^uth  and  of  the  east,  during  the  greater  part  -  f  the  reign  of  the 
Carlovingians,  began  at  this  ]H?riod  to  be  innaljitcd,  to  be  fortified  and  to  be 
covered  with  soldiers;  and  though  the  national  history  was  nearly  silent,  the 
private  history  of  each  conntv,  of  each  city,  of  eadi  little  market  town,  began  to 
DO  composed  of  confused,  oat  nnmerous  facts.  The  feudal  system,  the  dow 
creation  of  several  centuries,  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced with  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  whilst  in  others  it  was  not  fully 
estiiblishod  till  the  eleventh  or  tweltth  century,  a  period  over  which  it  exercised  an 
influence  whidi  will  dive  us  an  opportunity  of  better  studying  its  organization. 
But  in  the  times  to  w^liich  we  are  come  it  had  already  pfoduced  some  advantageous 
eftl>cts ;  however  \iciou3  it  was  in  itself,  it  was  mneh  snperior  to  tho  deplorable 
state  which  it  replaced.  There  was  at  least,  one  class  of  citizens  to  which  it  had 
restored  a  countr}' ;  it  had  inspired  tlxat  class  witli  an  mtcrest  in  tlie  prosperity  of 
those  who  were  subordinate  to  it.  It  had  elevated,  by  independence,  the  abased 
character  of  the  antient  proprietors ;  it  had  put  l-ravery  in  request,  by  confiding  to 
it  the  defenre  of  all  personal  interests;  it  had,  in  fine,  given  oirtli  to  the  idea  of 
those  cliivahic  viitues,  the  poetic  creation  of  the  teutlal  tiuie.s,  which  has  an 
influence,  in  a  happy  maimer,  over  the  national  manners,  by  presenting  to  tho 
imaf^ation  a  spectacle  more  pure  than  that  of  the  real  world. 

We  shall  not  hav«  to  entertain  the  liCivditary  transmission  of  the  honor  of  nnuilies, 
or  the  remembrances  of  races,  or  to  take  a  very  li\ely  interest  in  the  actions  of 
our  ancestoi's,  because  liimily  names  did  not  exist,  ami  the  latter  u  eic  not  yet  in- 
vented.  From  then  we  begin,  however,  to  fcel  the  need  of  reeogni/ing  and  dis- 
tinmiishins  genealogies,  less  as  an  aim  of  vanity,  than  to  enli:;] it  mi  interests  and 
riL^ms.    The  confu-^ion  »if  jtroj>er  names,  far  from  jxirniitting  these  pomjious  re- 
searches of  antii|uity  which  begin  some  centuries  later,  do  not  even  leave  clear  a 
question  of  heirship  or  marriage  within  the  canonical  degrees,  which  now  appear 
so  simple.   To  remedy  this  disorder  in  somewise,  surnames  were  at  first  had 
recourse  to ;  and  in  fact  in  the  tenth  century,  hardly  a  loixl  or  a  count  is  met  with 
who   was  not  designated    by  some  appellation,  nearly  ah\a}  s  borro^ved  from 
the  chivalric  ideas  which  began  to  be  in  repute.    Thus  we        a  \\  illiam  Ijong 
Sword,  a  William  Tatlle-fer  [Cut-swordl,  a  William  Slroug  artn,  [Fier-a-bras] ; 
and  there  was  also  ^ven  to  a  llugues  and  an  Alan  the  surname  of  Greatf  by  oppo- 
sition to  other  llugues',  and  other  Alaa'^  though  in  such  men  we  know  not  wnece 
to  reconiii/i-  rfveatness. 

it  wjis  a  ii-e«|uent  custom  to  rtiuler  the  same  names  hureuitarv'  in  the  same 
fiimilies ;  thus  we  fiud  the  Raymonds'  repeated  among  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  the 
William's  among  those  of  IVitiers,  the  Mugues*  among  tliose  of  Fails.  This  dis- 
tinction which  oilen  snides  the  antiquarj',  was  far  trom  sufficient,  besides  the 
snr'cession  of  a  seeontl  son  in  the  place  of  his  senior,  immediately  disturbs  that 
Ol  der,  and  brings  back  confusion  into  families.^  Soon  afl^r  the  hereditaxy  succes- 
sion of  iie&  was  become  nniveraal,  the  name  of  the  lord  began  to  be  joined  to  that 


(A)  These  namps  become  rcpcstml  eminrliii  fp  in  f^io  surcpwirm  of  fniiiTly  nnmt  «.    Hut  o(  Osmood,  tutor  of 
Bkhard  Uic  FcarltiM,  appears  tUus  to  have  inuMcd  to  an  iUustriuuij  huusc  ui  ^uriuumljr. 
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of  the  man,  to  dosignate  the  race.  It  was  thus  the  feudaton^  nobility  brou<jlit  back 
tlie  use  of  family  names,  abauduiied  since  the  time  of  tlie  liomaiis,  a  custom  which 
fiom.the  seigniorial  hotues  soon  paned  to  all  the  leat  of  the  nation. 

Some  one  of  these  names  of  fiera,  which  are  connected  with  all  the  remembrances 
of  French  gl  ,  U'fr'm  at  the  same  time  to  be  fonnd  in  history'.  The  families  of  the 
counts  and  dukes  to  whom,  with  the  kings,  belonged  the  sovereignty  of  ITrancey 
are  all  extinct ;  bat  the  descendants  of  some  fendatorias  who  elevatea  tfaemselYcsiy 
still  exist,  or  at  least  have  shined  during  a  series  of  centuries  among  the  French 
nobles.  Thus  the  castle  of  Couci,  built  by  Herivce,  archbishop  of  Reims,  was 
granted  in  fee  in  958,  in  one  Harduin,  a  subioct  of  count  Thibault  the  Trickster, 
which  gave  birtlt  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Couci.'  Thus  the  castle  of  Montmo- 
vend  is  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  same  year,  when  Bnrchard»  its  pro- 
prietor, who  qualified  as  a  soldiery  and  who  called  himself  also  son  of  duke  Alberic^ 
and  nephew  of  Edred,  kiiur  of  Euiriand,  founded  a  convrat  at  BiaifAir-jSeaiey  ana 
with  him  connnenced  the  lamily  of  Montmorenci.' 

At  hxsl  we  ajjuroach  the  revolution  which  bore  to  the  throne  of  France  the  only 
one  of  the  famines  of  the  great  feudatories  whidi  has  been  preserved  to  our  day. 
But  the  revolution  of  monarchies  are  not  fertile  in  historians  like  those  of  repubUcs. 
It  is  rarely  for  nn  end  of  ^ncral  utility  that  a  new  dynasty  is  raised  upon  the 
throne  from  ^vhich  another  is  overtlirown ;  so  much  violence^  so  mai^  base  and 
culpable  intrigues  have  caused  the  sueoess  of  the  nstn-pers.  Each  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  raise  them  has  oftenest  sacrificed  his  honor,  his  duty  towards 
the  eountn*,  or  the  interests  which  he  was  charged  to  defend,  in  return  fcir  personal 
advantages,  places,  or  money.  A  feeling  of  national  shame  is  attaclied  to  th<^ 
transactions,  and  persons  find  no  pleasui-e  in  preserving  tht^ir  details  tor  (XMiteri^. 
The  royal  power  would  only  flatter  the  imagination  when  its  antiquity  made  it 
oonsidsred  as  a  kind  of  worship.  At  its  origin,  when  equab  raised  above  tbem  their 
equal  to  submit  to  him,  each  fi  els  disposed  to  accuse  tiiem  eithei*  of  baseness  or  of 
folly.  Wliilst  the  new  kings  are  decried  as  usurpers,  the  revolution  could  only  be 
justified  by  stigmatizing  the  dethroned  kings,  by  reveaUng  tlieir  vices,  or  their  ui- 
capacity.  But  even  this  apology  could  not  long  please  their  successors.  The 
repulsed  family  is  not  only  compromised  by  the  examination  which  one  makes  of 
its  conduct,  the  royal  power  itself  remains  embroiled;  and  the  new  monarch  has 
slowly  to  acknowledge  that  silence  and  ignorance  upon  the  origin  of  his  rights,  are 
the  best  gnarantees  oheifience. 

In  fact,  the  two  poriods  when  the  history  of  France  is  most  enveloped  in  pro- 
found obscurity,  are  those  of  the  two  cbnnges  of  dynasty.  The  reign  of  th<  I:i't 
Merovingian  and  of  the  last  Carlovin<rian,  the  revolution  in  tUvor  of  Pepin,  and 
that  in  lavor  of  Ilugues  Capet,  are  aliuost  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  Our  best 
guide  in  the  history  of  the  tenth  century  was  Frodoard,  canon  of  Boms;  but  at 
toe  period  to  which  we  arc  come,  he  was  already  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  He  did 
not  die,  it  is  true,  till  the  28th  of  March,  9fiO,  anrl  he  continued  liis  chronicle  until 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  seems,  in  lus  old  age,  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  less 
active  curiosity,  or  to  have  had  lees  material :  he  has  written  his  history  more 
summarily,  and  he  has  had  no  succes5<jr. 

Lothaire,  the  eMcst  son  of  Louis  Beyond  the  Sea,  bom  in  041,  was,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  onl\'  l.')  years  old.  His  mother,  Gerberga,  sister  to  king  Otho,  well 
ielt  that  she  would  not  succeed  by  her  own  power  in  seating  him  upon  the  throne^ 
she  therdbre  thought  it  wiser  to  ask  tiie  amstanoe  of  that  same  Hugues,  count  of  ■ 
Paris,  whom  her  husband  had  fout^ht  daring  the  vrhxAe  of  bis  reign.  But  Hugues 
had  espoused  her  sister  Hedwiga,  like  her,  ^ughter  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  tlii 

(1)  Mn.  Ghr.  ana.  WB,  p.  811.  (S)  Diplon.  LoOnr.  Kg.  am.  m,  Scr.  Kr.  1 9,  «SS. 
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bond  of  relatioiisliip  mi^ht  be  fortified  by  conformity  of  interest.    Hamics  might 
find  his  advantage  m  raising  fur  tho  second  time,  a  minor  king  upon  Uie  throne, 
in  order  to  make  him  sanction  new  nsnrpationa:  in  fact,  Hugues  promised  his 
support,  on  concL'tions  which  were  soon  afterwards  made  known.    The  assistance 
oft  nt'  (jueen's  brother,  St.  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  diike  of  Lorraine, 
were  more  disinterested  and  not  leas  efficacious ;  invested  by  Utho  tlic  Great  in 
the  government  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  Lomdne,  he  had  alxeady  reduced  Ids 
advenary  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  declare  at  the  estates  of  tlio  kingdom  of 
Germany,  held  at  Zomla,  the  15th  of  June,  9.34,  that  he  renounced  Lorraine, 
whilst  Otho's  son,  Liudolfe,  whose  party  he  had  embracefl,  continued  his  resistance, 
and  renewed  in  Bavaria  tiie  civil  war.^    St.  Bruno  and  llugucs  easily  determined 
by  their  example  and  their  influence,  the  other  lords  of  Brance,  Biu>gundy,  and 
Aquitaine,  to  give  their  consent  to  tlie  election  of  the  new  king.    Lothairc*  was 
crowned  by  archbishop  Artaud,  at  St.  Remi  of  Reims,  the  12th  of  Novenibcr,  954, 
and  In  return  he  joined  to  the  duchies  that  count  ilugues  already  possessed,  the 
concession  of  that  of  Aqnitania.* 

Louis  Be^Fond  die  Sea  had,  about  the  year  950,  invested  William  Flaxen-head, 
count  of  Poitiers,  with  that  duchv.  To  recompense  tho  scr%nccs  which  lie  had 
received  from  this  lord,  he  had  violated  the  law  of  fiels,  and  abused  the  youth  and 
weakness  of  the  sons  of  Raymond-  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  despoiled  in 
his  fiivor.  The  injustice  of  this  fiiat  investitare  did  not  render  more  le^timate  the 
act  of  the  young  Un^  who  wished  to  take  back  what  his  fitther  had  given.  Bat 
the  sons  of  liaymond-Pons  were  minors,  and  they  must  succumb  to  violenco ; 
William  Flaxen-diead,  on  the  contrary,  was  iu  the  prime  ot  life,  and  strongly 
resolved  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  despoiled. 

Hugues,  who  wished  to  mve  liis  usurpation  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  the  royal 
authoritv,  invited  king  Lothaire  and  his  mother  Gerberga,  to  pass  the  Eastertide 
with  him ;  then  he  conducted  them  with  his  army  to  tho  siege  of  Poitiers.  Tho 
military  reputation  of  the  Aquitanians  was  then  more  than  suspected.^  In  fact, 
William  dared  not  await  his  enemy  in  Poitiers ;  bat  the  town  was  well  fortified, 
and  Sihcac  two  months  of  fruitless  attacks,  Hugues  and  Lothaire,  frightened  it  is 
said,  by  a  storm  which  was  attributed  to  St.  Hilar}',  resoh  cd  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  c^istle  of  St.  Radegonda,  of  which  they  were 
rendered  masters  by  undue  means.  On  their  retreat  they  were  attadced  by  William, 
but  they  very  soon  pat  his  army  to  the  xonte^  and  the  count  of  Poitian  only  escaped 
with  a  few  soldiers.^ 

The  defeat  of  the  Aquitanians  did  not  facilitate  Ungues  in  the  conquest  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitania ;  it  seems  not  even  that  he  un(iei'to<:>k  it  again.  Ailer  that 
eacpedition  tne  royal  power  appears  to  hove  been  completely  annihilated  in  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Liotra^  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelftli.  Tn  tht'sc  pn^vincos  even  the  diploma  of  tlie  khigs  13  not  to  l)e  found 
later  than  a  charter  ^rauti  1  on  the  btii  of  March,  955,  by  king  Lothaire  to  Gutes- 
calc,  bishop  of  i'uy.     Thence,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  during  an 

(3)  VitiditB.  L  8.  p.  664. 

(B)  LoUuAn,  wliow  Gcrmtiile  vaiM  Httd-Rcr,  nm  «Im  mom  as  that  of  tti*  Clotiiiim  of  tlM  M  net, 

m^hi  to  be  called  Clothairc  V  ■  hnf  thr  m<]f  Tfntnnic  nspira'a  nia  begin  to  bo  cfTnecfl  by  French  ;  the  firtmnn 
auoes  tb«msclvc8  are  furgottcn,  »ud  ouo  docs  uut  Ikiuk  Lidl  luc  luuuu  of  the  ucw  king  was  the  same  as  that  uf 
|ytny  otliiTS  of  hi*  predecessors. 

(C)  Frod. Chr.  ann.  954,  p.SU)0.  Adenuri  Caban.  Chr.  p.285.  fngmeat.  Hut.  Fraociaiy p.  S06.  Hugon. 
VIorne.  Cbr.  p.  828.  UAmiammU  aikA  limHvm  M»  MWUiftioQof  tlw  womi,  fai «  ctotT  granted  to  tha 

church  of  St.  Rcini.   In  cuJhs  tacro  tea^  «i  ommhuJirmoonm  ffoev^t  tUdhig  mm, «e  ngtUi  ditinuAt 

eoronetits.    Diplom.  iii.  t.  9,  p.  017. 

(4)  Liutpr.  Ticin.  Hist.  1.  5,  c.  14,  p.  4^7. 

(5)  IrVodo.  Chr.  aun.  955,  p.  810.  Ordehd  VitaL  Uitt.  Ecclea.  L  1,  p.  10,  t.  9.  Ibid.  L  7.  p.  17.  Chr. 
TiuMi.  ]».  BS.  ^  ])iploiii.,U0iMr.  ng.  t.  9,  ^  019. 
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intenal  of  :il»ont  two  hundred  years,  the  lords  of  these  countries  Avishetl  not  to 
receive  of  tlie  kings  those  pretended  favors  whicli  overtunicd  the  order  of  justice 
when  it  did  not  confirm  rights  which  no  longer  needed  their  authority.  Tliey  only 
sometimes,  and  out  of  resjuct  ft)r  an  aneient  custom,  permitted  tli«'  t:di>  IHons,  in 
contracts,  to  make  nientirm  of  the  year  of  tlie  rei<jn  of  the  king  of  Fraiu  L-.' 

On  the  10th  of  Aui:ust,  in  the  same  year,  Otho  the  Great  gained,  near  Atjp- 
bnrf^  a  victory  ov«p  the  Ilanj^arianSi  which  at  last  delivered  France,  as  well  as 
Italy  and  Germany,  from  their  formidable  Iik m-sions.  The  change  which  had 
*  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  ]x»|»nlati<)n  ami  in  tlm  art  of  war,  had  alrea  lv  Rometimo 
pnt  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  tin  Xuniiaiis  and  Saracens:  those  of  tlie  Hungarians 
were  prolonged  much  longer;  in  tije  precediii^  year  they  had  broken  the  frontiere 
of  France  and  again  threatened  theniy  when  Otno  defeated  them.  The  horses  and 
horsemen  lightly  annul,  accustomed  tO  sobriety  by  the  poverty  of  the  Samatian 
dest  rts  which  tin  y  tra  .t  llo  !  over  in  thorr  m]>id  inroads,  still  found  wherewith  to 
live  in  the  countries  ot  Western  Europe,  though  they  could  reduce  no  strong  castle, 
and  their  improvident  audacity  pushed  them  forward  without  calculating  the  chances 
of  a  retreat/ 

If  count  Huguos  had  lived,  he  would,  j>erhaps,  in  the  following  yonr,  luive 
renewed  his  nttafks  against  A<]uitania,  but  no  flicd  at  the  cattle  nf  Dourdan-sur- 
Orge,  the  IGth  ot  Jmie,  UaG,  and  ho  was  buried  in  the  basilica  ol  St.  Denis.  His 
power,  which  more  than  his  talents  or  exploits,  has  gi\  en  him  the  name  of  Great, 
was  <lividcd  between  his  children  who  were  yet  very  young.  He  had  had  for  his 
tliird  M  ifo,  Hi  (Iw  iun,  «istrr  of  king  Otlio.  Tfiere  is  some  doubt  as  to  their  number 
and  the  order  of  tlieir  birth.  Jt  ap|>ears,  however,  that  Otho  was  the  eldest  ol  his 
three  sons.  He  had  given  him  his  part  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  bad  made 
bim  many  the  daughter  and  beir  of  Gislebeil,  duke  of  another  part  of  Burgundy, 
to  which  Otho  succeeded  the  same  year.  The  latter  dying  ni  903  or  905,  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  passed  to  his  third  brother,  sometimes  named  Henri',  some- 
times Eudes.^  Hiurues,  sumamed  Capet,  who  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Paris 
and  the  duchy  of  France,  was  but  the  second  son  of  the  l^eat  count,  and  it  is 
tliought  that  at  his  death  he  was  aged  only  ten  years. 

Tlie  extreme  youth  of  tliekinij,  :ind  of  f!it'  cntint  of  Paris,  npponsoil  tlie  aniV)itton 
wliicli  had  divJtkMl  tlu  ir  fathers.  The  two  sisters,  ( ic  rbergu  and  llt'dwiga,  guardians 
of  these  clnldi  en,  were  reconciled  ;  they  both  put  tlieniselves  under  tlie  protection 
of  their  brotber  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Colore  and  duke  of  I^rraine,  and  tbey 
superintended  m  common,  the  education  of  their  children,  whilst  the  great  lords 
waged  with  one  another  wars,  in  which  the  king  and  the  count  of  Paris  took  little 
port.  Gerberga  only  asked  of  her  brother  to  recover  the  dowry  which  her  first 
nusband  bad  Idft  ber  in  Lorraine^  and  that  Rainier  III.,  the  liong-Kecked,  count 
of  Hainaut,  had  usurped.  On  this  occnsion  tlie  young  Lothaire  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  tlio  cnmp.  He  returned  to  C'ainbrai  with  his  mother,  to  Bruno,  and 
the  last  having  cited  to  his  tribunal,  Ivanier  the  T^ong-Nccked,  and  having  con- 
strained liiui  to  present  himself  at  Valencieiuies,  deprived  hiui  of  his  fief,  and  sent 
bim  to  die  in  exile.** 

At  the  same  time  Baldwrnm.*  son  of  Amolpbusy  coontof  Handersi  and  Boger^ 

(7)  Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  12,  c.  57,  p.  88.    Prcuves.  p.  90  et  acq. 

(8)  Vitich.  1.  3.  \K  n.'jli.    Vrudu.  (  Lr.  hiui.  ur..").  ]>.  'JIU. 

(9)  nugo.  i'loriac.  Ckr.  p.  '6U.  t  rudo.  Chr.  tan.  830,  p.  210 ;  rt  9G0,  p.  212.  Frag.  Hist,  ininc  p.  806, 
Odaranai.  Man.  Chr.  p.  237.    Plancher.  Hist.  d«  Bcwif.       p.  243. 

(D)  Pagi  crit.  ad  aao.  966,  f  0,  p.  865,  ranges  the  sons  oC  Hokqcs  in  this  order.  The  Jr(  de  verifier  let 
datet,  Mczeray,  Dukl,  P.  Fknclter,  VeUy,  aud  the  greater  put  ofue  modem  hi»turian(,  suppose  that  Huguea 
r  1 1  ( t  H  us  the  eldest.  Gout  BooliiiivillkE^  aflw  DndieMe^  giiet  «oqnt  flugMct  fim  wsm,  (Jfcw.  UiHoru 

ones.  1. 1.  p.  171.) 

.         MCtar.  •U.M7.P.211.  Sjeeliffil.ioair.aatin.9ia,^8l4w 
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son  of  llarliiin,  count  of  ^fontretiil,  made  war  for  tlic  castle  of  Amiens  ;  f  )r  tlmt 
great  city,  so  ofleu  ruinetl  by  the  invasions  of  the  Normans,  and  Hnally  fallen  under 
die  dependence  of  a  lord,  was  onl^  oonridered  as  a  little  market  town  for  the  sup- 
plying a  fortress,  the  possession  of  which  some  knights  disputed  by  arms.'' 

Thcoii;ild,  count  of  Bloi-^,  and  Chartiv";,  who*o  bat!  faith  had  given  him  tlio 
shameful  surname  of  Trickster,  and  who,duiing  the  lite  of  count  Ungues,  had  bwn 
the  principal  instrument  of  his  ambition,  had  extended  his  possessions  nearly  into 
Champamic.  Pie  possessed  the  castle  of  Cooci,  the  command  of  which  he  had 
given  to  llarduin,  one  of  his  vassals.  The  servants  of  the  bishop  of  Keinis  sur- 
prised it  in  'Jo^^,  but  they  ronld  not  make  thonisolves  mastors  of  the  prinripn!  tower 
where  Harduin  had  taken  refuge;  Lothaire  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  go  and 
attadc  that  tower,  of  which  he  could  not  make  hnnself  master  after  a  Bfteen  da/s 
siege.  These  hostilities  of  the  king  against  a  vassal  of  the  count  of  Paris,  mado 
the  two  con^ins  qtiarrel.'"'  As  a  sort  of  reprisal,  in  fact,  Robert,  cnnnt  of  Troyes, 
roteg6  of  the  count  of  Pnris,  seized,  in  959,  the  castle  of  Dijon.  The  two  sisters, 
ledwiga  and  Gerberga,  had  recourse  to  their  brother  Jiruiio  to  restore  peace 
between  them  and  between  their  children.  They  <Tave  him  a  meeting  in  Burgundy, 
and  Bruno  went  throu^'li  France  wiUi  an  army  of  Lon*aiues.  HeT)esioged  Dijon 
and  Troyes ;  he  settled  by  arms  the  qnan'els  of  the  infei'ior  vassals  of  the  crown, 
and  he  left  the  two  sisters  reconciled.  But  if  themselves  or  their  subjects  had  any 
sentiments  of  national  independence,  they  would  have  been  humiliated  to  see  a 
lieutenant  of  the  king  of  Germany  traversing  France  with  an  army  of  foreigners 
to  decidf  bi'tween  the  klii^  and  bis  ronsin  a  dispute  about  some  castle?;.'* 

On  their  side,  the  (jueen  (ji  L-rber^^a,  and  her  son  Lothaire,  went  to  Cologne  with 
BrunOj  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Eaater.  Some  insurrections,  directed  b^'  the  count 
of  Los,  had  recently  broken  out  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Lorraine ;  Lothaire  engaged 
himself  to  his  miclc  to  take  no  part  therein,  and  the  latter,  in  whom  Otho  ^aced 
entire  confidence,  and  who  conducted  himself  more  as  a  sovereign  than  a  governor 
of  a  province,  seizetl  the  opportunity  of  dividing  Lorraine  into  two  duciiies  :  ho 
gave  as  duke  to  Upper  Lorraine,  Frederick,  brotner  of  Adclberon,  bishop  of  Metz^ 
and  husband  of  Beatrice,  sister  of  Hugues  Caj^et ;  this  was  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Bar.  Godfired|  whrai  he  had  elevated  himself  was  the  duke  ixf  how&c 
Lorraine.'* 

The  archbishop  of  Reims,  Artaud,  whose  quarrels  with  his  competitor,  Ilugiies 
of  Vermandoisy  bad  so  long  troubled  the  reign  of  Louis  B^nd  the  Sea,  dna  the 
last  day  of  September,  961.  Not  only  did  Hu^es  yet  live,  but  he  was  not  much 
more  tlian  forty  years  old  ;  his  brothers  and  his  cousin,  Hugues  Capet,  uri:<'nf1y 
demanded  that  tlio  archbishopric  of  %^  ^licll  ho  had  been  aespoilea,  should  bo 
returned  to  him  ;  but  St.  Bruno,  who  wds  then  the  real  governor  of  France,  opposed 
H  by  reason  of  the  otoommunication  pronounced  against  him  by  a  pope  and  a 
council.  The  bishop>s  of  the  diocese  sec  onded  him, and  thej  gave  thearchDishoprio 
of  Keim<?  to  Odalric,  son  of  a  count  Hugues.'* 

Whilst  France  enjoyed  a  rejK>sc,  which  it  owed  much  more  to  the  weakness  than 
the  skill  of  its  chien,  that  Hugues  Canet,  hardly  fifteen  years  old,  had  not  yet 
^ven  any  intimation  of  what  would  be  nis  character,  and  that  Lothaire,  wdio  was 
at  least  t'i^•cTltv-<)ne,  alwavs  obeyed  with  tlie  smne  (Reference  bis  moth'  r  f  I  r  i-luTtra, 
and  his  uncle  St.  Bruno;  the  chiel'  of  the  tluniiy  of  Otho  the  Great  ai^ain  con- 
uuered  Italy  over  Bcrengcr  II.,  to  whom  he  had  iov  ten  year's  left  that  kingdom  in 
me.   On  the  9th  of  February,  962,  he  rec^ved  at  Rome  the  tmponal  crown  firam 

(1 1)  Frod.  Chr.  957,  p.  211.  (12)  Ibid.  95y,  p.  ^11. 

(13)  Frod.  Chr.  95«,  p.  211.  Mmc  Com.  1.  2,  c  84,  p.  77. 

(14)  Frad.  Chr.  900.  p.  212.  Ratpu.  in  vita  St.  Bnmob  c  Sd.  MiMOV.  L    c  H  P<  77- 
(»)  M.  On.  Ml,  p. 
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the  hands  of  popo  John  XII.  His  virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  victories,  bad 
renewed  the  vigor  of  the  Grerman  monarchy,  and  he  raised  the  eini*ii-c,  after  an 
interre^um  of  thirty-nine  yean,  wiUi  ahnost  as  much  ^or^'  as  Charlemagne  had 
crcntcil  it.  His  t\v(»  ulsters  who  n;ove rued  France,  the  one  with  tlie  title  of  duchess, 
the  other  with  that  of  queen  ;  iiis  brother,  who  govori;^vl  the  kiiiploin  of  Lorraine; 
Jiis  brother-in-law,  Conrad  the  Pacific,  who  reigiieU  unknown  in  rrunsiurane,  iiui'- 
gimdy,  and  Provence,  all  thought  themselves  Sbl^^  to  obey  him.  Xne  West  wa» 
tfpasi  become  a  single  monarchjr ;  but  thoun;h  its  chief  was  a  man  of  geniii%  eadi 
pmvince  had  an  active  government,  and  honi  th  ^t  rynch  a  spirit  of  life  recom- 
menced to  circulate  in  all  its  members.  The  reign  ot  Utho  the  Great  is  the  epoch 
of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  his  influence  over  France  hut 
nassing ;  ho  governed  it  move  by  the  wise  counsel  whidi  he  gave  to  hia  mUen  than 
by  onlers. 

Besides,  this  jmcific  influence  of  Otlio  the  Great  extended  solely  over  the  district 
of  Soissons  and  tliat  of  Keims,  over  which  reigned  the  son  of  (Jerberga,  and  over 
the  much  more  »tensive  dnchies  of  France  md  Burgundy,  which  formed  the 
heritage  of  the  SOn  of  Hedwiga ;  yet  the  vaMulsof  botli  hardly  observed  the  peace 
which  the  emperor  had  imposetl  on  their  5?overeip^s.  Theobald  the  Trickster,  count 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  was  the  mover  of  all  the  intrif^iies,  of  all  the  petty  wars 
which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Iseustria  and  of  France,  lie  was  embroiled 
with  Hedwiga,  and  he  had  omed  his  boma^  to  kincf  Lothaire,  who  began  to 
manifest  a  taste  for  dissimulation  and  Cf  afl,  which  his  hi^&st  pretensions  compared 
with  the  feebleness  of  his  means,  would  perhaps  le^ '  lope  in  him.  Theobald  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  character  of  the  young  king,  tor  whom  he  was  a  dangerous 
preceptor, 

Lothaire^  confined  among  the  states  of  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  oonnt  of  Paru^ 
and  those  administered  by  his  uncle  St.  Enmo,  coidd  im\y  turn  his  ambitious  views 
upon  Normandy.  Richard  Fearless,  then  arriv  ed  at  nianhoo<l,  governed  it,  and  in 
t)60,  he  had  espoused  EmmSy  Hugues  Capet  s  sister,  who  had  been  long  since  pro- 
mised him  by  her  £ither.^*  On  two  occasMmsy  Lothaire,  in  concert  witti  Theohald 
the  Trickster,  laid  snares  ht  Richard  Fearless,  to  possess  themselves  cf  his  i)eraoa. 
He  gave  him  a  meeting  near  Amiens,  where  the  duke  of  the  Normans  woulcl  have 
been  made  prisoner,  if  two  of  Theobald's  soldiers  had  not  warned  him  of  the  danger 
which  he  ran ;  it  was  by  a  like  slight  chance  that  he  was  not  arrested  near  the 
river  Eaune,  where  Lothaire  had  summoned  him  to  repair  to  an  assembly  <^  the 
lords  of  France  to  do  him  homage  for  Normandy.  The  monk  of  Jumi^geSy  Wil* 
liam,  accuses  St.  Bruno,  of  having  participated  in  these  two  treacheries." 

The  discovery  of  these  deceits  caused  tne  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
Normans  and  the  count  of  Chartres,  leocmded  hy  thelchig.  EvieQZ  was  snrpiised 
by  the  oonnt;  hot  as  he  was  retiring,  the  duke  ptursned  him,  pilh^ed  the  Chai-train 
and  Dunois  countries,  and  finally  defeated  him,  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  a 
great  battle,  at  Emiendreville,  near  the  Seine,  "  where  the  massacre  was  so  fright- 
fhl,"  says  our  author,  "  that  six  hundred  aiid  forty  soldiers  were  killed  there,  and 
the  others,  nearly  all  woonded,  dispersed  into  the  nwests.'*'* 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  fanned  by  Richard  over  the  count  of  Chartres,  the 
Norman  feared  to  finallv  succumb  in  a  wnr  wherein  he  himself  rooorrnized  that  all 
liis  neighboiu*s,  all  the  Ib'rench  lords  made  vows  to  his  enemies,  and  wherein  the 
hel]^  oT St  Brunoy  thai  even  of  the  empercnr  OAo,  would  be  inv<^ed  by  Lothaire 

rist  him.  He  therefiux>  had  recourse  to  that  Harold,  king' of  Denmailcy  who 
dy,  twenty  years  previously,  had  nndertiikcn  liis  defence.    Ilm  oM,  h^  fact, 

(in)  Wilia  Gemet.  Hist.  L  4.  e.  12,  p.  267.    FNdOb  Ckr.  UUL  MO,  p.  IIS, 

(17)  Willel.  Gcuict.  I.  4,  c.  13  ct  14,  p.  267.  , 

(18)  WUicL  Gcmct.  Ui(t  1.  4,  c.  15,  p.  268.   Frag.  Hilt  FniQC.  p.  807.  Frod.  Chr.  66$,  p.  SIS. 
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aeut  him  an  army  of  Nonnan  pagans,  who  ascended  the  course  of  the  Seine,  under 
the  eondnctof  Kichaid  Fearlen^  and  introduoed  as  &r  w  La  Foese  Givalde,  when 
their  ancestors  had  fortified  themaelyes  many  tunes  during  ihe  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  delivered  up  all  the  surrounding  country-  to  the  most  frightful  ravages. 
"  The  men  and  women  in  chains  \\  ere  carried  away  in  their  vessels  :  the  villages 
Were  pillaged,  the  towns  desolated,  tlie  castles  overthrown,  and  the  eaitk  reduced 
to  sofitnde:  thronghout  the  dominion  of  count  Theobald,  there  remained  not  a 
house-dog  to  bark  at  the  enemy."  The  bishops  of  the  province  assembled  at  Laon*, 
and  sent  deputies  to  Ilichard  Fearless  to  beg  of  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Christendom.  Count  Theobald^  fearing  to  be  abandoned  by  the  king, 
bastened  on  his  nde  to  ask  peace  of  the  duke  of  vra  Normans,  and  he  ofiered  him 
the  restitution  of  Evreux.  An  interview  was  at  last  agreed  on  bct\\  king 
Lotlinire,  luke  liicliarJ,  and  the  count  of  Chart  res  ;  it  tooK  place  at  the  La  Fosse 
Givalduj  in  the  midst  of  the  Norman  pagans ;  and  the  king  having  given  his 
powerful  vasi^l  the  satisfaction  he  exacted  of  him,  peace  was  re-established,  and 
the  Konnans  departed.'* 

Count  Theobald,  the  principal  councillor  of  Lothaire,  experimced  still  otherwise 
than  in  his  struggle  with  tlio  Normans,  how  very  insufficient  were  the  artifices  to 
which  he  owed  the  surname  oi"  Trickster,  to  confirm  his  power :  he  had  usurped, 
with  the  cas/de  of  Couci,  part  of  the  lands  of  the  archbishopric  of  Reims.  The 
new  archbishop,  Odidri<^  struck  him  with  exGommunication,  to  forei-  him  to  rcstoro 
them ;  and  the  influence  of  king  Lothaii'e,  in  a  diocese  which  then  bounded  his 
kingdom,  could  not  save  his  favorite,  who  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  churchy 
and  returned  all  that  he  had  usurped.^ 

In  Aanitania,  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Lothure,  son  of  Louis,  were  i^pnlarly 
inscribea  upon  the  public  acts;  but  the  grandees  did  not  thmk  themselTes  obliged 
to  give  any  otlier  sign  of  obedience.*'  William  Strong  Arm  (Fera-Bracia,)  had 
succeeded,  in  9t>'^,  to  his  father,  Willian  FIax(ni-hoad,  in  tlie  county  of  Foitiers  and 
duchy  of  At^uitainu,  of  which  Lothaire  liud  \aiuly  wished  to  ravish  him,  in  order 
to  confer  it  on  the  oonnt  of  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  William  Taillefer  III., 
scarcely  arrived  at  adolescence,  reigned  in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  under  the 
direction  of  his  mother,  the  comitess  Garisenda ;  and  Kaymond  JU.,  still  a  child, 
had,  in  961,  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Rouergue^  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  Bertha.  Thus  the  greatest  fiefs  in  the  south  of  Gaol  were  in  the  bands 
of  new  sovereigns  and  of  sovereigns  yet  minors ;  but  kini;  Lotliaire  saw  no  possi- 
biUty  of  profiting  by  this  drcnmstance,  in  general  favorable  to  the  royal  autli  n  ity  ; 
tlius  the  result  of  the  state  of  weakness  of  the  most  powerful  lords  was  the  aggrun- 
dizcment  of  the  viscounts  of  Narbonne,  Bczier^  Carcassonne  La  March(fFeri- 
|^>rd,  and  Angouleme,  not  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  power.** 

Li  Switseriand,  Pi-ovence,  ami  a  ]>art  of  Boignndy,  reined  Conrad,  who  has 
been  sumamed  the  Pacific,  and  who,  during  a  reign  of  hfty-s<'von  years,  never 
caused  himself  to  be  spoken  of.^^  In  the  rest  of  Burgundy  reigned,  witli  the  title 
of  duke,  Otho,  the  eldest  brother  of  Ungues  Capet,  ^^o  died  in  965,  and  who  then 
bad  for  sncoessor  Henry  I.,  his  third  brother,  the  same  it  is  believed,  who,  as  abbot, 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Eudes.  He  would  then  be  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  okL ;  some  cfaromdes  enkgiae  his  moraliQr.^  As  to  his  brother,  the  count  of 

(W)  Willel.  Gcmct.  Hhi.  1.  4,  c.  16,  p.  268.  (20)  Fnxl.  Mir.  nnn.  Ofil.  p.  -lU. 

(81)  DoHotiont  divertet  de  la  eomttue  Mtrtke  m  Viglite  dt  htme$  Frtuvcta  VHitt.  du  Languedoc,  t.  8, 
p.  118  «t  nuT. 

(22)  Hut.  da  Lanij.  I  12,  c.  60.  et  stiir.  p.  94. 

(23)  Boacbe,  Hi,t.  de  Prov.  1.  G,  \h  b03.    JIuller,  Gesch.  dcr  Scliweiz,  L  1,  c.  12,  p.  249  ct  296.  P, 
Planclier,  Hist,  de  Bouri?.  1.  o,  c.  99-109,  p.  200-206. 

(84)  Frod-  Cbr.  woa,  966,  p.  818.  Cbr.  Udonaiu,  p.  237.  Chr.  St.  Bonig.  Diviou.  p.  244.  Ing.  Uiat. 
IVtiiB.  p.  S07> 
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Panfly  who,  twenty-two  yean  later,  became  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  France,  ho 

was  always  uniformly  governed  by  his  motlier;  and  thoii^Ii  his  power  caused  Lo- 
tliaire  much  jealousy,  and  tlie  emperor  Otho  had  several  tiincs  to  reconcile  the  two 
uephews,  Qotliing  yet  announced  in  Ilugucii  the  uUent  or  the  ambition  of  an 
Qsurper. 

The  greatOtho,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  had  summoned  to  Cologne,  for  Whitsun- 
tide, his  two  sisters,  Oerlterira  nnd  Hedwi^a,  with  tlieir  children  and  his  brother  St. 
IJruno  ;  the  w  hole  taiiiily  was  a^jseinhled  under  the  eyes  of  Mathilda,  mother  of  the 
emperor,  and  grandmother  of  the  king  of  France  and  count  of  Paris :  never  had. 
all  the  members  of  thia  assembly  more  enjoyed  their  glory  or  the  hopes  which 
were  offered  them.  It  was  there  was  decided  the  niam'a^*  o^  Lothaire  with  Emma, 
daughter  of  the  empress  Adelaide,  and  J^othalre  kinir  «>t  Itidy,  her  first  husband  ; 
it  was,  however,  celebrated  only  in  the  earl^'  part  ot  the  following  year.  St.  Bruno 
afterwards  departed  from  Cologne  with  his  sisters  and  his  ne]ih  ws,  to  reflate 
between  the  latt»  some  disputes  of  jurisdiction;  hut  on  his  an-i\  a]  :  '  <  Ompiegne 
he  tell  ill,  and  havin/x  caused  himself  to  be  transported  to  Keim^  he  died  there 
on  the  isth  of  October,  ".Ml,").-' 

A  few  mouths  after  St.  iiruno,  the  priest  Frodoard,  the  oidy  French  iiistoriaii  of 
the  tenth  century  who  desenres  our  confidence,  died  at  Reims,  the  28th  of  March, 
960.  He  left  behind  him  the  history  of  France  buried  in  such  deep  ul  tscurity,  that 
from  the  marriage  of  Lothaire  to  the  death  f>f  Otlio  the  (rreat,  which  happened 
on  the  7th  of  May,  973,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  event.  All  that  the 
patience  of  the  learned  has  been  able  to  gather  upon  these  seven  years  is  confined 
to  some  diplomas  of  king  Lothaire,  by  which  he  conimned  the  privilt^res  granted 
by  some  lords  to  some  convents,'*  and  to  the  marriage  of  Ilugues  Capet,  in  tlio 
yen'  070,  when  he  was  already  twenty-five  years  old,  with  Adelaide^  sister  of 
NViliiiuu  Strong  Arm,  count  of  I*oitiers.*' 

Otho  II.,  whom  his  &ther  had  long  since  allowed  to  participate  in  his  difierent 
crowns,  was  as  yet  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  him,  whilst,  of  his  two 
cotisins,  Luthairo  was  arjod  at  least  thlrty-tlire<^  veal's,  and  tlie  count  of  Paris, 
Hui,aies  Cajiet,  wa.s  twenty-seven.  It  w<»ul(l,  tliercfure,  l)e  expected,  that  tlie  king 
of  France  was  considered  the  chief  of  tiie  tUniily,  as  had  formerly  been  Otho  the 
Great.  But  Lothaire  and  Hngues,  thongh  they  were  not  destitute  of  ambition, 
seem  not  to  have  had  any  of  the  great  Qualities  w  Inch  caj»tivate  the  mind  and  com- 
mand confidence:  both  elevated  tliemselves  only  by  petty  intrigues,  by  odious  and 
perh<lious  deceits,  Otho  II.,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  the  vices  which  soiled 
ius  youth,  j>reserved  many  of  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  fether.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reif^  his  debauchery  ileterminetl  his  mother,  the  empress  A<Ielai(le,  to 
remove  from  his  cotirt.  Slio  askrd  the  hospitality  of  Conrad  the  Pacific,  who 
altomatelv  resided  at  Lvon  and  Vienne,  and  who  celebrated  bv  brilliant  festivals 
the  arrival  of  the  empress  in  tliose  towns,  which  were  then  regarded  as  the  capitals 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgund}-.* 

In  Lorraine,  the  news  of  the  death  of  thegreatOtho  gave  the  discontented  courage 
to  take  up  arms.  Rainier  and  Lanilj^  rt,  sons  of  count  Raiiiii  r  the  Long-necked, 
whom  St.  iiruno  had  despoiled  of  tlie  county  of  Haiuault,  and  exiled  in  9j9,  re- 
entered with  their  partisans  into  the  heritage  of  their  father  ;  they  vanquished,  near 
P^ronne,  counts  Gamier  and  Renaud,  between  whom  Uainault  had  been  divided, 
and  who  both  perished  In  the  combat;  they  afterwards  established  themselves  in 
tlie  cattle  rf  Jvi-snt  uhi  ii  they  fortifier),  and  from  whence  they  sj)read  their  ravages 
thi'oughout  the  surrounding  countries.    In  tlie  meantime,  Charles,  brother  of 

(25)  Krod.Chr.nnn.'JCr,,  ]).213,  211..    ("hr.Sar.pu»»».    Hr-t.  aUaf.  T,  ,!,;.  ;>-,  p.  e.'l.    Siftcb.  Chr.  p.814, 
(20)  L<jlbaf.  n-g.  DiiiUtiu.  t.  i),  p.  620-031.  (icrbcrt.  iijiibl.  i  i,  i.  9,  y.  275. 

(^)  Odilo  ia  f  ita  Addheidii  imp.  p. 
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Ixitbairo,  but  much  liis  junior,  aiid  to  whom  the  poverty  to  ^vh^ch  the  croTvn  of 
France  was  reduced,  had  not  pennitted  a  portion  to  be  allotted,  on  his  side  ent*;red 
Lorraine  to  recovw  80ine  fi6&  ovev  wliich  hu  mother  had  rij^hts,  as  fbnxun^  part 
of  the  doweiY  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  hy  her  first  husband.^'* 

The  year  following,  Otho  II.  besioced  and  to(jk  the  cnstic  of  Bossut;  but  the 
two  sons  of  the  count  of  Hainault  did  not  therefore  renounce  their  liopes.  Thev 
were  protected  by  the  lords  of  western  France ;  Rainier,  the  eldest  of  tlie  two, 
espoused  Hedwiga,  daughter  of  Hugues  Capet ;  the  second  espoused  Gerbcrga, 
daughter  of  Charles,  the  king's  brother ;  tlie  family  of  the  counts  of  Mons  drew 
its  origin  from  the  first  marringc,  that  of  the  counts  of  Louvaui  from  tlic  second. 
Hainault  was  the  scene  of  many  petty  battles,  wliere  the  two  counts  and  prince 
Ch&iies  of  France  gave  proofs  of  courage,  address,  and  above  all  of  rapacity  and 
cmeltv.*  The  emperor,  Otho  IT.,  v  ho  was  then  occupied  with  the  movements  of 
Bolesfas,  duke  of  Bolieniia,  and  witli  the  hitrinrics  aiul  rebellions  of  Ilenn'  the 
Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  ]n  eferred  diverting  Irom  his  frontiers  a  petty  war 
"which  might  have  unpleasant  consequences ;  he  offered  the  duchy  of  Lio\ver  Lor- 
raine in  fee  to  his  consm  Charles^  Lothure^s  brother^  and  ako  received  into  iavor 
counts  llainier  and  Lambert,  to  whom  he  gave  up  the  heritage  of  their  iatfaw,  and 
he  thus  thought  to  have  pacified  that  comltr^v" 

The  French  writers  of  later  times,  desiroud  of  justifying  the  usurpation  of 
Hugues  Capet,  have  made  a  crime  of  Charles  having  accepted  the  fief  which  the 
emperor  offered  him,  tiina  altogether  losing  sight  of  tlie  close  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  inonaix:liies,  the  influence  which  Otho  the  Great  and 
his  brother  8t.  Bnmo  had  not  ceased  to  exercise  over  the  govennnent  of  France, 
and  the  ctmstant  practice  of  the  lords  of  that  period,  to  possess  fiefs  under  several 
BoymeignB  at  once.  Ghariea,  who  beaideB  was  looked  on  with  a  bad  eye  by  queen 
£mni%  all  powerfid  over  the  mind  of.  her  husband^,  did  nothing  extraordinary  or 
contmrv'  to  his  duty  towards  the  ronntr}^,  when  he  ncrcptod  the  tluchy  wliich  waa 
of!t^re<l  him.  He  did  not  it  is  tme,  conduct  himself  in  his  new  government  in  a 
manner  to  make  himself  loved  by  his  new  subjects.  He  occupied  himself  only 
with  good  cheer,  he  pillaged  the  treasury  of  the  choxch  of  Oambrai,  he^  took 
possession  for  his  use  of  the  bishop'a  pahioe  in  that  town,  and  he  rendered  himself 
more  formidable  to  the  citizens,  wnose  enemies  }\e  ought  to  have  repulsed." 

But  the  establishment  of  Charles  in  Lorraine  did  not  secure,  as  the  emperor 
Otho  n.  had  expected,  peace  between  the  two  monarchies.  Lothaire,  who,  not- 
w  ithstanding  the  inactivity  in  which  hB  seems  to  have  passed  the  nreater  part  of 
his  life,  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  count  TheobaM  the  Trickster,  learning 
that  his  cousin  Otho  II,  went  without  mistrust  at  the  end  of  June,  DTS,  to  his 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  him  there  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  He  departed  so  secretly  from  Laon,  with  a  chosen  troop,  and  marched 
80  rapidly,  that  the  emperor  had  no  knowled|2;e  of  his  j)roj^  till  the  veiy  eve  of 
his  arrival  before  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  he  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  defend  him- 
self there,  he  tied  to  ( 'olornie  with  his  wife  Theophanie,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  aii  his  iiamily.  Lothaire,  without  encountering  resistance, 
entered  the  palace  of  Aiz-lanChapelle,  he  sojourned  there  three  days,  and  during 
^t  time  his  troops  committed  many  depredations  in  the  neighbour! lood.  As  ho 
was  afterwards  retiring  a  herald  at  arms  of  Otho  followed  to  flr  rlm-e  to  him,  in 
his  master's  name,  that,  far  {torn  using  surprise  and  pei-fidy,  like;  lam,  the  emperor 

(29)  Chr.  Cmme,  Bdderie.  Smtt.  pw  288.  Sigrb.  Cfar.  p.  81S.  dir.  Smu  p.  229.  MaM.  Com.  L  8, 

c.  11,  p.  121. 

(30)  Contin.  Trod,  nd  nnu.  ^IC,  p.  2li.    f  hr.  Cr\mcrac.  Bidderic  p.  288.   Sig^  Clir,  p.  818. 
(31 J  Balderic  Chr.  Comcrac.  L  8,  c  100.   Ibid.  Maw.  ad  not.  p.  33. 

(88)  Hi«oa.  Ikr.  Our.  Verdio.  p.  8M.  (88)  Chr.  Bddciie.  p.  884. 
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warned  him  thst  OH  the  first  of  October  next  h»  would  return  his  visit  into  his 
kiiujclom.** 

£  &ct|  the  emperor  sent  to  summon  all  the  dukes  and  |irinoes  of  the  empire  to 
assemble  under  arms  at  the  time  fixed»  to  avenLro  nj  r.n  tlio  Gauls  the  honor  of 

Gennnny.  The  Imliiitiatioii  ^^  lli(•h  the  attack  ot'Lothuire  on  his  cousin  had  cx(  ito<l, 
cau*5eil  all  to  arrive  jumctuallv  at  the  rendezvoii-.  arid  we  are  a^surtnl  tliat  the  army 
ot  Utho  was  as  sti'ong  as  sixty  thousand  men,  u  number  very  sujKjrior  to  that  of 
any  army  in  the  preceding  wars,  and  which  at  that  epoch  appears  nearly  fiibnlous. 
At  the  head  of  this  army  Otho  II.,  as  he  annotmced,  enteroa  France  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  and  nowhere  findins;  any  resistance,  he  rnvfiirod  the  dioceses  of  Reims, 
Laon,  and  Soissons ;  at  last  he  arn\  ed  at  Paris,  and  he  told  Hucucs  Capet,  count 
of  that  city,  who,  already  arrived  at  his  thirty-second  year,  had  not  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  or  making  himself  spoken  of,  that  he  was 
gouig  to  sing  him  a  song  more  sonorous  than  any  he  had  over  heard.  In 
fact,  Otho  II.  came  with  his  army  ns  f;ir  as  the  lioiirhts  of  Montmartre,  and  there 
assembling  a  great  number  of  priests,  whose  chorus  iie  sustained  by  the  cries  of  his 
soldiers,  he  made  them  chant  the  canticle  of  the  martyrs,  AUeima,  te  mctttyrum 
candidatm  lamlat  exercidii^  DomtM,  in  80  noisy  a  manner,  that  it  conld  be  heard  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Paiis.-'' 

The  Germans,  thinking  hy  this  bravado  they  had  satisfied  their  offended  honor, 
prepared  to  return  towards  the  end  of  November.  Tliey  iound  no  opposition  on 
their  way  as  far  as  the  passage  of  the  Aisne.  But  Otho  being  come  to  this  river 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  only  a  part  of  his  army  could  cross  the  same  evening ;  the 
baggage  and  renrprnarfl  remaining  on  the  other  side.  Lotliaire,  profittirg  oy  tho 
rain  during  the  night  liaving  swelled  the  river,  attackeil  them  on  the  next  morning 
and  cairied  <^  the  greater  number,  without  Otho  being  able  to  re-cross  the  river 
to  bear  them  hdp.  As  soon  as  he  could  procure  a  boat^  he  sent  Godfrey,  count  of 
Ardennes,  to  propose  to  Lothaire  to  measure  himself  with  him,  without  artifice, 
without  advantage  on  either  side,  and  in  an  open  place.  He  offered  to  pass  the 
river  to  come  to liim,  if  Lothaire  woukl  give  hosta^s  to  him  as  a  security  that  ho 
would  not  attadc  him  on  passage ;  or,  if  Lcrtluure  preferred,  on  the  contrary, 
to  come  to  him,  Otho  dechu-ed  himself  rea<ly  to  give  hostages  himself.  At  this  pro- 
position, the  count  of  Anjou,  (iotzfrid,  who  accompnnie<l  Lothaire,  eried,  "That 
m  fact  it  was  foolish  to  expose  so  many  brave  people  to  death  for  the  quarrel  of 
two  kings  ;  let  the  latter  descend  into  the  lists,'*  adued  he.  that  they  may  combat 
under  our  eyes,  and  we  will  adcnowledge  him  for  chief  1^  shall  remain  the  con- 
queror." Godfrey,  count  of  Ardennes,  who  spoke  for  Otho  IL,  replied  with  indig- 
nation, "  We  have  always  heard  say  that  you  Frenchmen  despisea  your  king,  but 
we  never  wished  to  believe  it ;  but  now  wo  are  satisfied  when  we  hear  it  from  your 
own  mouth*  We  do  not  doubt  that  our  monarch  will  be  victorious,  if  he  fight 
singly  with  jrours;  but  know  that  never  will  we  be  still  while  onr  emperor  is 
fightmg,  that  never  will  we  he  In  safety  when  he  is  in  danger."^*' 

However,  these  mutual  bravadoes  were  not  attended  with  any  combat,  either 
between  the  two  kin^  or  between  tlie  two  armies ;  they  merely  show  the  always 
tncreanng  discredit  <^  the  royal  authority  in  France.  It  does  not  even  appear  that 
hostilities  were  eontlntied  during  the  year  following,  about  whidl  we  absolutely 
know  notliin*;.  Jkit  in  980,  Lothaire,  taking  his  son  Lotus  with  him,  found  tlie 
emperor,  Otho,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  called  the  Chier ;  he  carried  him 

(34)  BiUokiE^limjonMnr^ 

p.  815. 

(35)  Bale i  r!  I  Hir.  p.  282.   Glab.  Bodidph.  Hilt.  1. 1,  p.  189.  SfgAu  Gflulk.  Gkh  p.  Slfi.  Ckt,  Stat, 
p.  230.   Ditmnr.  Moxaebarg.  p.  843. 
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considerable  presents,  and  signed  witii  him  a  treaty  ot  peace,  Tvhich  regulated  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  dominions,  and  their  respective  rii'hts  over  LoTTaine.  The 
French  historians  who  hftve  written  tinder  the  tbird  raoe/nave  sought  in  the  events 
of  that  reign,  whicli  they  scarcely  knew,  some  pretext  to  justify  tne  usurjiation  of 
ITuffuo?  C:i]K't.  On  the  otic  part,  they  have  pretended  tnat  Ilnf^ics,  and  Henry 
duke  ot  Burgundy,  his  brother,  distinguished  himself  far  above  all  others  in  the 
defeat  of  Otho  IL,  who  was  never  defeated ;  on  the  other  part,  they  have  affirmed, 
that  these  chiefs,  and  all  the  French,  afaowed  much  indignation,  when  Lothaire 
ceded  to  Otho  II.  to  liolJ  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  Franco,  Ijonalne,  which  he  had 
never  conquered,  and  over  which  lie  pretended  no  right  w  ith  the  rcservation  of  that 
wliich  he  might  hold  of  his  mother,  over  some  sc^nories  forming  her  autieiit 
dowcry.  The  writers  of  kter  tunes  have  afterwards  seized  even  the  grossest  errors 
of  th«r  predecessors,  when  they  have  been  able  to  make  them  serve  as  tlie  foun- 
dation of  some  pretenuon  of  tlks  crown,  or  of  some  exploit^  to  add  to  those  of  the 
French  nation." 

It  is  not  known  what  was  the  advantage  Lothaire  gained  by  the  peace  which  he 
signed  with  the  emperor.  His  name,  or  tiiat  of  his  son,  Louis  V.,  with  whom  he 
had  shared  the  crown  in  979,  is  not  found  in  the  clironicles  of  tlie  time.  His  cousin, 
Hugues  Capet,  whose  power  was  really  ranch  more  extensiv^e,  is  stili  more  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Before  the  epoch  at  which  he  usurped  tlie  crown,  we  do  not 
know  that  ne  did  a  single  action  in  the  least  brilliant  The  only  thing  of  which 
we  are  apprised  about  the  government  of  this  duke  of  France,  then  in  the  prime 
of  life,  is,  that  ho  had,  In  '.181,  a  vision  of  St  Ynlerv  and  St.  Elgnier,  wlio  engaged 
him  to  restore  their  relies  to  Aniolplius,  count  ot  Flanders,  and  to  jx)8sess  himself  of 
Montreuil-sur-AIer.^  Otherwise,  Gaul  presents  no  remembrances,  if  we  except  a 
combat  fboght  in  the  same  year  at  Conqnorenx,  between  the  count  of  Bennes  and 
tiie  count  m  Nantes."®  It  was  the  real  centmy  of  sluggish  kings ;  all  the  lords  of 
France,  of  Burj^mdy,  and  of  Aquitainia,  seemed  abandoned  to  tho  same  effiminacy. 

The  emperor,  Otho  II.,  was  endowed  with  more  activity.  He  had  departed,  in 
the  month  of  November,  980,  for  Italy  ;  and  at  Pavia  bo  bad  found  his  mother, 
the  empress  Adelaide,  witli  whom  he  was  reconciled.  In  the  following  year  he 
had  repaired  to  Rome,  whither  pope  Benedict  VU.  had  snmrnoned  hini ;  tlie  lords 
of  Gaul  were  so  well  accnstomcd  even  then  to  regard  the  ein|)<  ror  as  the  true 
chief  of  Christendom,  that  in  this  expedition  Otho  II.  was  followed  by  Conrad  the 
Padfic,  king  of  Transinrane  Burgundy,  and  Hugoes  Ca|)et,  ooont  of  Paris  and 
duke  of  France.  BoUi  arrived  at  Easter-tade  with  the  two  empresses,  Adelaide 
and  Tlieopliaiile,  as  well  as  Mathilda,  ahbcss  of  Quedllinhurg,  and  sister  of  the 
emperor/**'  Otlio  afterwards  undertook  to  eonfjuer  from  the  Saracens  and  Greeks, 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  made  war  there  with  various  success ;  on  his  return  into 
upper  Italy,  he  held  at  Verona,  in  the  month  of  June,  983,  a  great  diet,  at  which 
kmg  Conrad  also  assisted,  and  at  which  were  to  be  seen  assembled,  the  lords  of  the 
Saxons,  the  Franks,  tlu- T^orrnins,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  ItaHans,  differing  irom 
each  other  in  tht'ir  liahitis,  their  manners,  and  their  langua|^.  This  diet,  to  arrest 
the  frequency  of  periuiy  in  judiciary  causes,  snbstltuted,  m  eveiy  case,  even  foT 
suln'ects  who  iblioweu  the  Soman  law,  trial  by  combat  in  the  lists  for  the  proof  hy 
oath.'*'   This  law  wasy  it  is  true,  intended  bat  for  Italy,  for  Germany  had  adopted 

(87)  Bngon.  Tloriftc.  p.  32$.  S24.  Allenrardi  copied bj  Oiderieiu  Vitulis,  1.  7,  Uist.  Ecclcs.  p.  IS ;  by  an 
anonymous  hi-stori.in  nD«1tr  Phillip  Anunistc,  Hist.  rcg.  Franc,  t.  9,  p.  44.  and  by  Willelmiia  Nuigiaa,  io  Chr. 
p.  81.  The  coutr.irv  iinrrativc  re»la  on  CUrou.  Sox.  p.  2a0.  thr.  Daidcrici,  p.  284.  Sigeb,  Chr.  p.  81S. 
jDitmari  Mcncburg.  i^^ltr.  1. 10*  p.  198 }  but  mm  Btittoo  the  otmoesioa  of  fudM,  tod  the  mMtant  jMiHoiiMni  of 
Lonniue  by  the  etnpcrun. 

(88)  Oiroo.  CentoleiUR  St  Bicbar.  p.  274.    Translalio  St.  Walcrici.  t.  9,  p.  147. 

Thr.  Nniniirtriisr,  p  27^^.        (40)  Chr.  Suu  ad  lOD.  981,  p.  880.  Mmc  Com.  L  8,  c.  9,  p.  188. 
(H)  Murat.  Scr.  Itul.  t.  1,  purt  2,  p.  169. 
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it  a  long  time  previously.  Bat  as  national  comitias  have  not  been  seen  in  Francs 
fot  a  long  time,  and  ns  iegislataon  mrraents  a  blank  uf  many  centuries  between  the 
last  capitularies  and  the  first  true  French  laws,  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that  in 
that  time  of  anarchy  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  observed  in  (iaol  without  having 
ever  been  promulgated. 

A  few  months  after  this  ereak  die^  Otho  II.  died  at  Bom%  in  December,  983, 
leaving  in  infimcy  his  son,  Otlio  111.,  whom  he  had  quite  recently  sent  to  Aix-la- 
Chai)i'llt',  to  receive  tlic  cnnvn  of  Gcnnany.  But  tlio  inomont  t!ie  dratli  of  Otlio 
was  kuo>\Ti,  Ilenrv  the  Quarrelsome-,  son  of  the  brother  of  Otho  the  Griiat, 
seized  the  person  oi  the  young  prince,  and  demanded  his  ffuaidianship  as  being 
his  nearest  relation.  The  hatred  of  the  Germans  for  tne  Grecian  princess, 
Theophanie,  widow  of  Otho  11.,  rendered  them  favorable  to  the  pretensiona  of 
Ilcnry.  Cliarlcs-,  duke  of  Lorraine,  Lothaire's  hi'other,  encraj^ed  in  the  sntne 
party.  Lothaire  iiimselfi  in  whom  circumstances  wiiich  iie  judged  favorable  had 
excited  one  of  those  fits  of  ambition  soon  followed  by  a  long  inactivity,  had 
assembled  a  French  armyand  entered  Lorraine.  He  wrote  to  tlie  empress  Theo]>hanie 
that  his  only  desire  was  to  protect  the  infant  Otho  111.,  son  of  his  cousin.^-  How- 
ever, he  possessed  himself,  by  force,  of  Yerdun,  and  he  i*etained  j)risoner  (iodfrid, 
couut  of  that  town,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  tlie  house  ot  iSaxony.** 

But  evcm  if  Lothaire  should  have  had  sufficient  talent  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  of  Germany,  he  had  probably  not  the  strength.  Reduced  to  the  lordship 
of  the  two  .shitrh"  districts  of  Laon  and  Reims,  he  j^till  coin])lained  that  tlte  *. 
archbishop  of  lieims  was  much  more  devoted  to  the  house  of"  Otho  than  to  hiui.** 
In  fact,  tlie  succession  and  cuaixlianship  of  young  Olho  was  regulated  without 
him :  the  most  devoted  vassauof  the  house  of  Saxony  obliged  Henry  the  (^uand- 
some,  at  the  diet  of  Rohrheim,  to  restore  the  joung  OUio  UI.  to  his  mother, 
Theophanie,  acknowledu't  d  ro^j;ent.  Ilenrv,  who  recovered  on  this  occasion  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  tlience  became  one  of  his  cousin's  most  zealous  tletendere ;  and 
king  Lothaire,  to  j>resen'e  po^ce  witli  Genuany,  restored  to  Otho  ILL  tlie  town  of 
Venlun,  and  set  Godfrid  at  liberty.^ 

Whilst  the  history  of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  in  some  measure  becomes 
cleared  as  we  advance,  that  of  the  last  Carlovinpan  kinoes  V)ecomes  more  obscure. 
Lothaire  repaired,  in  i)<55,  to  Limoges,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  Aquitauia,  he 
married  there  his  scm,  then  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  who  had  diared  the 
crown  for  six  years^  to  Blanche,  dau^ter  of  a  count  of  the  south  of  Gaul  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  ns.  Tint  it  seems  that  the  ('arlo\'in<xfhn  race  was  struck  with 
that  hereditary'  imbecility  \\  hirli  was  for  so  lou^  a  time  attached  to  the  Mertjvingians. 
We  are  assured  that  this  Lothaire,  of  wliom  we  know  so  little,  waii  overwhelmed 
bv  universal  contempt.  His  wife,  Emma,  Mt  it  like  the  rest,  and  she  is  accused 
of  having  added  to  it  by  her  galantries.  She  is  suspected  of  an  odious  oommecce 
with  AdeU>cron,  a  lord  of  LoiTaine,  whom  Lothaire  had  elevated  very  young  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Laon  and  whose  talent  tor  poetry  and  eloquence  is  celebrated.** 

**  Blanche,  wife  of  Louis  the  Y.,  son  of  Lothaire,  seeing, '  says  Rodolphus 
Glaber,  **  that  the  son  would  have  still  less  talent  than  the  father,  whilst  her  own 
mind  was  distinguished,  resolved  to  seek  a  divorce.  She  artfully  proposed  to  liira 
to  return  with  her  into  his  province,  so  as  to  acknowlcflgo  her  hereditary  right. 
Louis,  who  did  not  suspect  tlie  trick  of  his  wife,  prepare(l  for  that  journey;  but 
when  they  were  arrived  in  Aquitainia^  Blandie  aoandoned  him,  and  went  to 

(42)  Gerbcrlj  Ki.ist.  12  ct  32,  t.  «,  p.  271>,  260.  (43)  Sigcb.  in  Chr.  ad  nnn.  984,  p.  aJ6, 

(il)  Gi  rl)tr(i  Epist.  5S. 

(tr»  (  hr.  UaldL-r.  p.  m.  CSir. Sigob.  p.  810.  Dttmtr.llcnAiiig.  Li,  |k.S40.  Pligi erit. id Bma. 
onu.  US  I,  f  3,  t.  4,  p.  50. 

(46)  AdciDir.  OfelNitt.  Chr.  p.  S36.  Pigi  ott.  in  BintL  tm.  M6,  f  8,  pw  55. 
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join  her  own  people.  When  Lothiiire  was  warned  of  it,  ho  departed  after  his  son, 
and  having  rejoined  him  he  came  back  with  him.  In  a  few  j^rs  (in  two  years) 
both  died  witaont  children^  and  with  them  finishod  that  royal  and  imperial  race.''^' 
There  remains  to  be  added  very  few  tilings  to  romplete  tlie  liistoiy  of  the  last 
kings  of  the  Cariovingian  dynast\ .  LotliRirc  died  on  the  2nd  of  March,  986,  and 
was  interred  at  Reims ;  a  vatme  rumor  obtained  currency  that  he  was  poisoned 
hy  hiB  wife ;  but  ve  are  unaluie  to  diBoover  a  motive  for  tliat  crime^  or  to  support 
any  conjeotore  upon  the  inoamplete  narratiye  of  tlie  histonana.^*  His  sun,  Louig 
v.,  aL^ed  about  twenty  years,  succceeded  him,  and  was  crowned  nt  Coinpeiiinie, 
he  is  distiui^uislicd  in  liistory  by  the  STTmamo  of  Faineant,  in  Latin  nUdl  fecity 
[Do-noUiing,j  which  other  chromclers  had  already  given  to  Louis  the  Stannuerer  with 
much  leas  reason.  The  last  of  the  Gariovingiana»  if  he  did  nothing,  had  time  to 
do  nothing;  tlie  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  save  the  last  of  the  kings 
from  a  renreni  li  >tlensive  to  tlie  royal  dignity,  have  gathered  some  indications  of  a 
siege  of  Keiias  wliich  they  suppose  was  curccted  by  him,  and  of  an  expedition 
projected  in  favor  of  Borel,  count  of  Barcekma,  whence  they  have  concluded  that 
Louis  U-  Faineant  tailed,  no  more  than  hb  predeoeBSors,  in  courage  and  talent, 
and  that  only  the  poUcy  of  the  house  which  osaiped  hia  tluone  has  blackened  his 
memory.*' 

It  is  only  in  the  letters  of  Gerbcrt.  then  abbot  of  Bobbio,  and  secretary  of 
Adalberon^  archbishop  of  Beima,  and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sylveetw  II.,  tlmt  we  find  any  indication  of  the  events  of  this  epoch ;  but  these 
letters,  written  witli  mistrust,  and  continual  concealments,  as  if  tlie  antlior  fi  ared 
tiiat  they  would  lie  discovered,  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  On  the  other 
haud,  as  G  erbcit  took  up  his  pen  for  the  most  part  to  address  alternately  the  great 
personages  of  tlie  time^  one  finds  m  his  letters  less  his  real  sentunents  than  tiioee 
which  he  judged  it  convenient  to  express  to  each  interlocutor.*'* 

Shortly  aflter  tlie  death  of  Lothaire,  his  widow,  Emma,  in  common  with  her 
sou  received  the  oath  of  tideUty  hrora  tiie  Prankish  princes  ;  they  accounted  to  her 
mother,  the  empre«i  Adelaidoi,  of  whom,  however,  they  imploi'ed  assistance,  and 
with  whom  they  beiigi  d  an  internew  for  the  month  of  May  following,  as  well  as 
her  brother,  Conrad  the  Pacific,  king  of  liurgundy.^'  Hut  her  enemies,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Cariovingian  dATiasty,  difl  not  lea\  e  her  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
repose.  They  accused  her  oi"  misconduct  with  Adalberon,  bishop  of  Laon,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  prelates  of  the  same  name^  the  one  archbishop  of 
lleims,  the  other  bishop  of  ^^et/ ;  they  alienated  her  son  from  her,  they  drove 
Adalberon  from  his  see,  and  reduced  Knuna  to  write  again  to  her  mother  Adolaide, 
to  ask  the  help  of  Germany  for  herself,  and  for  counts  Otho  and  lleribert,  who 
were  alone  attached  to  her  cause.  "  My  sorrows  are  yet  a^ravated,0  my  mother  T 
says  ^e,  since  I  have  lost  my  husband.  My  hope  was  in  my  son,  that  son  has 
become  my  enemy.  My  dearest  fiiends  are  estmng^  from  me,  to  plunge  me  in 
ignominy  with  mv  wliole  race.  Atrocious  calumnies  are  invented  aijainst  the 
bisliop  of  Laou  :  they  persecute  iiim,  and  they  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  honors, 
to  cover  me  with  etemtd  dmme,  O,  mother  I  cune  to  my  help.^'^'  On  his  side,  the 
bishop  of  Laon  wrote  to  his  Rock  to  declare  that,  deprived  without  judgment  of  his 
office,  whilst  his  conscience  declared  him  innocent  of  the  calumnies  advanced 
against  him,  he  protested  a^pdnst  all  that  was  done  in  his  diocese  without  his 
con^ient.*'  

(47)  Bodal])hi  Giabh  Hut.  1.  1.  P.  289.  (48)  Hn^  Uut.  1  nuic.  i-'lor.  Cfcoobii.  t  8,  p.  29S. 

(40)  GflAor.  SfM.  71.  t.  9«  ]^  Ml.  Hilt  g«Nr.  dn  Ung.  L II,  e.  U  ^  110.  Art. da viidlfir  1m datM, 

p.  542. 

(50)  Thf  KpUtIci  of  OcAeri,  to  tte  snnlwr  «(«B»  bnidnd  mA  nxty.  Inve  tMen  printed  nt  Psris  in  1611, 

liy  Papirius  Macso.    They  orr  vAm  to  be  fonnd  ill  fame  2,  of  Dachi-ne,  onil  I.  0  ami  10.  of  T>.  Bmuincl. 

(&1)  G«rbert.  £pt«t.  75  (49).  d.  287,  t.  9.  (52)  Ibid,  io  persoiu  Uemmac  res.  97  (&01,  p.  288. 

(59)  ^iMd,  ia  pmottin  hMmn,  98  91),  p.  m» 
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In  none  of  these  letters  is  the  count  of  Paris,  Hugucs  Capet,  named,  though 
one  would  think  that  he  was  the  principal  director  of  uese  intrigaes.  Some  mm- 
taxy  movements  however  took  ])lacc  in  Laonnois,  Remois,  ancl  tlie  confines  of 
France  and  Germany ;  I^ntfico,  sister  of  lIu£riios  Capet,  and  wife  of  Frcd'Tirk, 
duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  had  sought  to  re-establish  jxjac*'.  She  had  engaged  the 
empress  Adelaide,  duke  Charles  of  Lower  Lorraine,  king  Louis,  queen  Emma, 
ana  duke  Henry  the  Quarrelsome^  to  meet  her  at  Montfidcony  on  the  25th  of 
"Mxf,  986,  to  treat  of  peace;  but  tlie  absence  of  the  empress  Theophani^ 
mother  of  Otho  III.  caused  the  failure  of  this  conference.** 

The  movements  of  the  soldiers  continued ;  the  two  counts,  Otho  and  iieriberty 
partisans  of  queen  Emma,  conducted  them  into  Bemois :  Gezhwt  who  pretends 
to  regard  them  only  as  brigands,  recommends,  however,  tiie  archbbhop  i  f  liiams 
to  furnisli  Lis  ca]>ital  witli  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  castles  of  Mouson  and  Mezieres. 
Dnr'mg  this  time,  says  he,  a  qreat  affair  was  seriamly  treated  of.^''  But  the  letters 
of  Gerbert  are  becoming  dail^  more  mysterious :  he  at  last  declares  that  the 
empress  Theophanie  ordered  him  to  fellow  h^  into  Saxony>  and  to  bring  with  him 
some  of  the  monks  of  Bobbio,  as  well  as  some  soldiers  of  that  rich  convent.  "  I 
know  Mot,''  haid  lie  "  if  before  the  autumn  we  shall  eondiu  t  the  army  into  Italy, 
or  if  we  shall  remain  in  Gennany,  so  as  to  assemble  tho  most  troops  we  can  against 
Louis,  king  of  the  French,  if  he  wish  not  to  remain  quiet;  for  always  at  the 
charge  of  nis  friends  be  ^ves  not  much  uneasiness  to  his  most  pemidous  enemies ; 
soon  the  event  will  teaeb  us  what  he  is  hini8elf>  and  what  we  on^t  to  think  of 
him.*** 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  that  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  arrested  queen  Emma 
and  the  bidiop  of  Laon,  Adalberon,  and  retained  them  in  his  prisons.*'  But  it  is 
not  kno\m  whether  he  did  not  thereby  only  conform  to  the  oraers  of  his  nephew, 
Louis  v.,  or  was  secretlv  pressed  to  it  by  the  count  of  Paris,  Hugucs  Capet,  the 
same  of  whom  Gerbert  liad  written  in  the  jircccdinf;^  year,  whilst  Lothaire  yet 
lived :  "  Lotliaire  is  king  of  France,  but  only  in  name  ;  llugues  bears  not  tho 
name^  but  he  is  king  in  fact,  and  by  bb  works;  if  yon  seek  his  fiioidship,  if  you 
unite  his  son  with  the  son  of  the  emperor,  you  will  not  have  cause  to  perceive  the 
enmity  of  the  kings  of  France.''"  Hu^iu  s  Capet,  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues, 
had  the  talent  of  so  completely  keeping  himself  in  the  shade,  that  even  his  name 
was  never  pronounced.  But  he  had  strengthened  the  ties  which  attached  Iiim  to 
his  cousins,  the  Otho's,  who  reigned  in  Germany :  he  had  rendered  himself 
agreeable  to  Otho  whom  he  had  accompanied  into  Italy,  and  to  his  wife,  the 
empress  Theophanie,  and  it  nppears  that  he  had  obtainef!  the  support  of  the  latter^ 
one  of  the  guardians  of  Otho  ill.,  to  second  liis  ambition.^^ 

At  last,  Uie  grwt  a^air,  which  woB  imously  trwJted  of,  arrived  at  an  cnad.  It 
appeal^,  that  Louis,  since  the  dea&  of  his  father,  had  been  rejoined  by  his  wi% 
lilanche,  and  one  lias  some  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  was  in  the  interests  oi 
Ungues  CajJet ;  an  old  writer  lias  even  jiretonded  that  she  espoused  him  in  second 
marriage  ;^  perhaps  be  had  only  led  her  to  hope  for  his  hand.  Scarcely  otherwise 
could  toe  crime  be  explained  of  which  she  is  almost  univenallv  accused,  that  of 
having  poisoned  her  husband.**  Louis  lo  Faineant,  died  the  2l8t  of  Maj, 
987,  and  was  interred  at  Compitgne. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  Lothaire,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king,  was 

(S4)  Iljiud.  ad  Arcbicp.  Trover.  Epiit  101  (54),  p.  289. 

(56)  Epiit.  Geiliert.  98,  94  (6«,  67).  p.  m  (Bfl)  lUa.  91  (62),  p.  291. 

(57)  Eir.sd.  Epiat.  nd  Adch.M.  \:'^  rw,,  t.  If),  p.  f?^-.  fSS)  \%  01),  %.  9,  p.889. 
(o'J)  K|iist.  1  logon,  reg.  aU  Tlicr.pb.  August.  KpisU  120  (31),  t.  10,  p.  ;>UG. 

(GO  I  (;(r\  a?.  Tillebcr.  de  Otiisimp.  t.  9,  p.  45. 

(61)  Frti^  Iliat  l<;ranc.  t  a,  p.  £99.   Chr.  Adcnur.Qte  p.  2M.  Chr.  St.  Manm.  t  9,  p.  9.  Tniu. 
S*.  Gunnlfl,  p.  m.  Contiiu  Ov.  Odocaii.  1. 10.  p. 
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the  natural  successor  to  the  throne,  and  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians.  He  was  pre- 
sent with  some  troops,  and  he  was  received  without  difficoli^  into  the  town  of  Laon^ 
the  residence  of  the  last  kings.  But  if  one  can  believe  the  historians  who  have 
written  under  the  reifrn  of  his  adversaries,  he  had  shown  in  all  his  conduct  a  petu- 
lance without  capacity,  an  activity  without  progress,  which  had  rendered  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  no  less  contemptible  than  liis  more  indolent  predecessors. 
He  addressed  die  ffrandees  of  the  Idng^om,  to  ask  of  them  the  crown,  whicJi  be- 
came elective  at  theyery  period  when  all  the  i^reat  fieik  became  hereditaiy;  he 
even  solicited  the  support  of  Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Reims,  whom  he  had  strong 
reason  to  regard  as  One  oi  the  chief  of  his  enemies.  The  answer  of  the  latter  has 
been  preserved. 

uxm  comes  it  that  700  ask  advice  of  me,**  said  he ;    70a,  who  have  ranked 

me  among  your  worst  enemies  ?  How  call  you  me  your  father,  you  who  have 
wished  to  tear  from  me  my  life?  I  have  not  desen-ed  it,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have 
always  fled,  and  shall  yet  fly,  the  deceitful  advice  of  perverse  men.  It  is  not  for 
you  that  I  say  it.  Yon  who  have  adced  me  to  have  a  memory,  do  yon  remember 
some  conferences  which  we  have  had  together  upon  your  fate,  the  advice  which  I 
have  given  you  to  seek  tho  primates  of  tlif^  kingdom  ;  for  who  was  I,  to  give  by 
myself  alone,  a  king  to  the  French ;  tliat  is  for  j)ul)lic,  not  private  determination. 
You  supp<^  me  to  have  a  hatred  for  the  royal  race,  but  I  call  my  Redeemer  to 
witness,  that  I  bear  no  hatred.  You  ask  me  what  you  oi^t  to  do  ?  it  is  difKenlt 
to  tell :  I  know  not ;  and  if  I  knew,  I  dare  not  say.  Ton  ask  my  friendslik) ; 
would  to  God  that  the  day  may  come  when  T  can  with  honor  serve  you  1  For 
though  you  have  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  though  you  have  arrested  the 
^ueeii,  ailcr  oaths  which  we  know  you  had  made,  though  you  have  thrown  into 
prison  the  bishop  of  Laon,  though  you  have  despised  the  anathraias  of  the  bishopS| 
without  speaking  of  my  lord  (Hugues  Capet),  against  whom  you  have  formed  an 
enterprise  which  surpasses  your  strength  ;  I  have  not,  however,  forgotten  your 
welfare^  when  you  have  withdrawn  the  swords  of  my  enemies.  I  will  toll  you  more; 
I  will  you,  that  your  psriaxans  deceive  you,  and  that  yon  wiD  soon  «cperienoe 
that  under  yonr  name  tliev  occupy  themselves  only  with  their  own  interests ;  but 
the  moment  is  not  come  ;  tiiis  vcn,-  fear  has  hindred  nie  from  answ  ering  your  pre- 
ceding letters.  We  have  reason  to  mistrust  all.  But  if  (a  name  in  cy|)liers)  can  como 
to  us  and  give  hostages,  such  as  we  can  grant  confidence  to,  we  can  treat  oi  ail  these 
ihii^  and  examine  tfaudr  finindation ;  otherwise  we  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  do 
anytning  togeliher.** 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  chief  of  the  clergy  of  France  wrote  this  letter  to 
the  son  and  legitimate  heir  of  liis  king,  he  had  almidy  consecrated,  at  Reims,  the 
count  of  Paris,  Hugues  Capet,  tiien  aged  forty-one  years,  and  who  a  few  dap 
previously  had  caused  himselr  to  be  saluted  king  by  his  army  at  Noyon.   At  this 

coronation  commences  the  history  of  the  third  d^Tiasty,  and  from  thence,  according 
to  the  historians  who  aie  devoted  to  it,  Charles  of  X^orraine  was  but  a  reboL  who 
resisted  and  was  chastised,  under  the  reign  of  Hugues.^ 


(62)  Carolo  Dnci  Adalbero  Arcbiep.  Remem.  in  Gcrbert.  Epiat.  122  (26).  t.  10,  p.  33;. 

(63)  Chr.  Ademar.  Caban.  p,  144.  Qur.  Si.  fienigni  Difionau.  p.  M4.  Fngm.  Hitt.  Fnaoor.  207. 
AUad  f  ragm.  p.  307.   Hagon.  I1«r.  Chr.  p.  S94.  (Mv.  Tita,  Bill.  Bod«».  1. 1,  p.  1 1. 1.  9.  Ohr.  RitM. 
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CHAPTER  L  / 

STRENGTHENING    OF   THB   FEUDAL   SYSTEM   AT   THE  FAIX    OF  THE 

CABLOVIKOIAK  DTNABTr<^987. 

The  period  in  the  liistory  of  France,  of  which  we  arc  about  to  write,  berjan  with 
the  coiisccnttion  of  Hu^ues  Capet,  at  Reims,  the  i3rd  of  .Ttily,  987,  but  it  is  n  jicriod 
wliicli  would  but  iniproperl^  take  its  uanit:  lixtm  the  Capetiaiis,  Jbr  throughout 
this  time  royalty  was,  as  it  were  annihilated  in  Fiance;  the  social  bond  was 
broken,  and  the  country  whic}i  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  the  Enghsh  Channel  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Lyon,  was  governed  by  a  confederation 
ot  princes  rarely  under  the  iniluence  of  a  common  will,  and  united  only  by  the 
Feudal  System. 

Whilst  France  was  confederated  under  feudal  administration,  the  legidative 

power  was  suspended.  Hugues  Capet  and  liis  successors,  until  the  accession  of  St. 
Louis,  had  not  the  right  of  making  laws;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  regularly 
constituted  asscmbhds  whose  authority  it  acknowledged.  The  Feudal  System 
taddy  adopted,  and  developed  by  custom,  was  solely  acknowledged  by  the  numerous 
sovereigns  who  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves.  It  replaced  the  social 
bond,  the  monarch,  and  the  legislator.  The  Feudal  System  must  therefore  become 
the  principal  object  of  our  attention. 

Tne  period,  tlie  liistory  of  which  we  have  now  undertaken  to  present,  is  therefore 
like  a  long  interregnum,  during  whidi  the  royal  authority  was  sns^ded,  although 
the  name  of  king  was  always  preserved.  He  who  bore  this  title  in  the  micbt 
of  a  re;^ublic  of  princes,  was  only  distinguished  from  tliem  by  some  honorary 
prerogative,  and  he  exercised  over  them  scarcely  any  authonty.  Until  very 
near  the  cud  of  the  eleventh  century,  these  princes  were  scarcely  less 
numerous  than  the  castles  whicb  covered  France.  Ko  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged at  a  distance,  and  every  fortress  gave  its  lord  rank  among  the  sovereigns. 
The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nonnans  broke  the  equilibrium  l)etwoen 
the  feudal  lords;  one  of  the  confederate  j>rinces,  become  a  king  in  iu66  ; 
gradually  extended,  untfl  1179,  Ids  domination  over  more  than  half  of  France, 
and  although  it  was  not  he  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  the  French,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  in  time  the  rest  of  the  countrj'  would  also  pass  un  K  r  his 
y<jh\  Phihp  the  August  and  his  son,  dnrlng  the  forty-six  last  years  ot  the 
sauiu  period,  reconquered  almoi^t  ail  the  iieis  winch  the  English  kings  had  uniteil, 
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brought  the  other  great  vassals  back  to  obedience,  and  changed  the  feudal  confede- 
ntion  which  had  ruled  Fntnce,  into  a  monarehj  which  incorporated  the  Feudal 
System  in  its  constitution. 

The  duration  of  the  Feudal  System  is  not  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  period  which  we 
now  embrace.  Its  first  elements  were  much  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Hoicaes  Capet; 
its  wrecks  have  continued  to  cover  the  soil  of  France  very  long  after  Loma  VILL  ; 
but  it  is  in  rather  an  arbitrary  manner  that  we  are  forced  to  indicate  the  bepiinilng 
and  the  end  of  a  collection  of  laws  slowly  enacted,  and  slowly  destroyed.  Tho 
feudal  laws  were  only  collected  and  committed  to  writing  in  its  decline  :  m  drawing 
it  up,  it  was  wished  to  found  it  upon  immemorial  custom,  and  just  because  it  rests 
upon  no  oonsdtutum  or  primitiTe  code  that  can  be  8bewn»  its  origin  has  been  jsnp- 
posod  more  antient  than  it  really  is,  and  its  birth  is  said  to  have  taken  place  either 
during  the  first  conquests  of  the  Germanic  nations,  or  even  previonsly  m  the  woods 
where  they  hafl  their  antient  rihnf?<»s.  Undoubtedly  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Germans  had  iaiprinted  upon  their  race  some  indelible  marks ;  more 
than  one  accredited  opinion  among  the  Franks  of  Clovi8»  was  still  nniTersally 
reo^ved  among  the  French  of  Hugues  Capet  *,  more  t^an  one  right,  moro  than 
one  priN'ilege,  claimed  by  the  first  Teutons  who  attacked  the  Roman  empire, 
still  formed  part  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  ccntuiy.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  this  long  space  of  time 
the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  more  than  once  passed  from  liberty  to  slavery,  from 
warlike  \igor  to  prostration.  Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  social  order, 
the  work  of  that  great  man,  was  overthrown ;  many  of  the  materials  which  had 
been  put  in  action  by  him,  and  which  had  e<|ually  sensed  for  a  more  antient  order, 
were  for  the  third  or  fonrth  time,  employed  m  the  new  edifice  whidi  replaced  his. 
The  superior  antiquity  of  these  fragmoita  of  another  organization,  does  not  prevent 
the  Feudal  System,  Into  which  they  were  introduced)  from  having  been  modeUedooly 
about  the  tenth  century. 

If  it  be  wished  to  see  feudality,  wherever  the  land  belongs  to  the  lord  and  not 
to  Uie  laborer,  the  former  creating  a  power  by  the  abandonment  which  he  makes  of 
a  certain  portion  of  that  land  for  certain  services,  wherever  he  allows  the  cultivators 
to  make  his  fields  vahiahle,  on  condition  that  thoy  will  obey  during  peace,  and  that 
thuy  will  fight  for  him  in  war,  it  will  he  found  that  this  system  has  existed,  not 
only  in  all  the  countries  over  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  extended,  but  also 
in  a  very  gi'cat  T>art  of  the  habitable  world.  The  Frankish  lords,  after  haying 
obtained,  fi^m  tne  first  divisions,  much  more  land  than  they  could  cultivate^  distri- 
buted it,  as  they  afterwards  distributed  the  fiefs,  to  the  I^eudes,  who,  in  return, 
bound  themselves  to  serve  them,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  in  fact  to  follow  them  in 
those  private  wars,  or  fdid$,  which  the  looseness  of  the  social  tie  permitted  betwe^ 
the  powerful.  These  private  wars,  this  obedience  of  the  Lendes,  this  reward  which 
tliey  i-eceived  in  landed  property,  and  the  obligation  to  which  they  submitted  them- 
selves, of  reccivintr  justice  from  the  hands  of  their  fiduciary  lord,  or  anstrusthion, 
so  much  resembled  the  feudal  laws,  that  we  ourselves  have  sometimes  given  to  this 
State  the  name  of  feudalism.  However,  similar  iiMtitations  coold  be  found  among 
the  Celts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  Sdavonians  oi  Poland,  who  have 
never  been  subjectt-d  to  the  feudal  law.  Analogous  customs  could  even  he  found 
auiong  the  Turks,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  m  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  as  far  as 
the  South  Sea  islands,  where  we  shall  not  go  in  search  of  feudalism. 

Besides,  that  which  is  more  essratial  to  separate  the  Germanic  system  of  the 
conquerors  from  the  feudal  system  of  the  tentn  century,  this  independence  of  the 
lords,  and  their  intimate  union  with  their  Leude*?,  and  their  private  wars,  had  ceased 
during  tlie  most  brilliant  part  of  the  Carlovingian  jjeriod.  The  national  power, 
and  the  military  power  of  the  chief  of  the  nation,  had  been  raised  above  the  local 
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powers,  by  the  Pepins  and  Charles  Martel ;  order  and  obedience  in  tlie  interior 
nad  been  rendered  uniform  duriiirj  the  loni;  rciirn  of  Charlenia(:^ie  ;  on  the  other 
bandy  the  military  i)Opulution,  tliat  of  the  freemen  as  well  as  that  of  the  Leudes 
became  odiaiistea  aarinfr  the  long  foreign  wan,  and  daring  the  civil  wan  <^  the 
reiiins  of  hit  sous  and  p-:md.<ons.  The  middle  class  dl^apjicai-ed  ahnost  abaolotely 
in  the  time  of  Cliailes  the  Bald.  In  the  provinces,  lords  and  slaves  only  were  to 
ho  found,  and  the  former  proposini:  to  jiccuinidate  i-iclies.  ratlu  r  than  to  angment 
their  power,  demanded  in  return  tor  the  lands  put  in  culiivution,  agricultural  pro- 
dace  or  money,  not  military  services.  As  ^e  soldiers,  bom  upcm  their  lands,  no 
longer  fought  for  thorn,  it  suited  tbdr  proprietors  to  diminish  rather  than  aug- 
ment the  iHimlf  r:  troni  thence  arose  the  weakness  of  the  empire  towards  the  Nor 
mans,  and  the  impossibility  of  public  defence  alter  the  cessation  of  private  wars. 

li  was  with  the  local  independence,  and  the  means  of  military  defence  of  the 
lordsj,  that  the  feudal  system  sprang  up,  and  with  it  began  also  tlie  warlike  spirit 
of  the  nation,  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  one  class  of  the  inhabitants,  the  distinc- 
tion and  ra\nd  increase  of  the  order  of  knights,  the  progress,  in  tine,  of  the  entire 
population.  We  have  precedinglv  indicated  the  beginning  of  this  happy  revolu- 
ttoh"";'  '^  haV^' sii^ribtited  tt  to  the  oonfbsibn  wherein  Louis  the  Stammerer  was 
forced  to  let  fall  to  the  ground  the  edict  of  Pistes,  which,  ui  864»  Still  interdicted 
any  f  )rtiric'.ition  from  bi  ing  ralstvl  witliout  the  roval  assent. 

T/ndi  r  the  first  race,  the  lords  had  rarely  fortilied  their  habitations,  or  demanded 
permission  to  do  it,  liecause  the  Germanic  people  still  preserved  their  hatred  for  walled 
enclosures,  and  their  contempt  for  those  who  made  use  of  any  advantage  in  batde. 
These  permissions  had  rarely  been  granted  imder  the  second  race,  as  long  as  the 
emperors  possessed  any  authority  to  refuse  them  to  their  nobility,  of  whom  they 
were  nibtriisttul.  When  Louis  the  Stammerer,  in  as  feeble  health  and  mind,  as 
stripped  of  inflaence,  could  not  resist  the  usurpatlfms  of  the  grandees,  from  whose 
hancls  be  received  as  a  fovor  his  fathet^s  crown,  all  was  changed  in  the  manners, 
cpinions,  and  military  system  of  the  state;  the  rich  propnctors,  on  fortifying 
themselves,  at  first  thought  of  thrir  security,  soon  of  their  strength  ;  ambition  took 
in  their  hearts  the  place  of  cupidity,  the  possession  of  vast  countries  which  until 
then  they  had  considered  only  m  relation  to  theur  revenues,  became  a  means  of  infi^ 
nitely  augmenting  tbdr  power;  they  again  began  to  distribute  their  lands  in 
numerous  lots,  under  condition  of  military  service.  The  ]>rrmission  to  fortify  them- 
selves, which  they  had  ouite  recently  wrested  from  the  monarch,  they  granted  in 
their  turn  to  their  vassals,  and  castles  were  raised  by  thousands  arowid  the  fortress 
ci  a  count,  or  chief  of  a  province.  The  families  of  the  knighthood  multiplied  with 
a  rapidity  almost  ])rodigious ;  the  nobility  sprang  up,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centiny,  and  the  fable  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  seeme(iibr  the  second  time  to  receive  an  allegorical  ex|)lanation. 
France,  in  authorising  the  building  of  the  fortresses,  sowed  stones  upon  its  fWlows 
and  tin  re  sprang  fortli  armed  men. 

The  right  bestowed  on  all  the  subjoets  of  the  empire,  of  power  in  themselves  for 
their  own  defence,  which  the  monarchs  had  so  negleeteil,  not  oidy  resulted  in 
arresting  and  rendering  imjwssible  the  frighttnl  rav;igcs  of  the  Normans,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  Saracens ;  it  xe-4empered  the  natural  character,  it  restcHred  the 
meling  of  independ«ice to  whoever  had  the  means  of  defending  himself  at  home; 
it  inspired  a  new  braverv'  in  those  whom  slavery  had  abased,  and  who  again  found 
liberty  in  tluiir  arms ;  it  made  them  understand  their  dignity,  if  not  as  men,  at 
least  as  knights ;  it  revived  in  them  a  salutary  self-esteem,  and  it  authorized  them 
to  require  &e  mutual  regard  of  those  of  whom  they  held  the  land,  as  well  as  of 
those  to  whom  they  conceded  it.  It  introduced,  in  tine,  into  tlie  nation :d  manners 
ft  respect  for  equity  even  in  inequali^,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  barbarous  centuries,  the  art  of  defence  was 
mudi  better  perfected,  than  that  of  attadc :  in  the  former,  those  w1k>  souglit  to 
preserve  their  house,  thdr  person,  or  thdr  town,  were  stronger  than  thoRe  who 

%vIsliod  to  destroy  them ;  in  tlie  latter  no  preson-aton'  moans  arc  equal  to  the  de- 
structive powers  which  the  prof^ess  of  science  has  put  into  the  hands  of  man.  All 
the  means  of  attack  have  becunie  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  security :  no 
armor  can  turn  aside  a  ball>  no  castle  can  resist  the  first  cannon  shot,  no  strong 
hold,  even  surrounded  by  works  which  surpass  in  extent  and  solidity,  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiijnity  which  we  most  ndmirc,  can  sustain  a  sicL'"  "f  six  jiionths.  In 
barbarous  times,  on  the  conti'ary,  when  they  did  but  commence  aj)j>lying  the  arts 
to  the  customs  of  men,  the  towns  which  were  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  were  soon 
in  a  state  to  defy  the  most  formidable  invasions ;  soon  even  the  dwelling  each 
rich  man  could  be  made  to  shelter  him  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies ;  the  strong 
walls  of  the  isolated  tower  wherein  he  fo\Hvl  refuge,  allowed  him,  with  a  small 
number  of  domestics,  to  brave  all  the  violence  of  the  multitude ;  industry,  when 
he  had  wfaennrith  to  pay  it,  labore<l,  in  fine,  to  put  his  person,  even  in  open  conn- 
try,  out  of  teach  of  aanger;  and  his  cuirass  Ix  canie  a  moveable  fortification  under 
'  the  secuntv  of  which  he  remained  invalnerable  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which 
he  despised. 

That  which  created  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility,  at  the  moment  when  tliat 
order,  roreading  itself  over  w  fidds  and  covering  them  with  castles,  seemed  to 
spring  mm  toe  earth;  that  which  communicated  to  it  a  iie.\  1  raveiy,  a 
braver}'  which  fi  century  previously  seemed  extinct  throughout  tlie  whole  nation, 
was  the  rich  h^in^  really  all  at  once  protected  from  danger,  and  their  Hves  acquir- 
ing a  security  which  the  rest  of  men  did  not  share  with  them.  All  the  inhabitants 
m  Ganl,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  were  equally  accessible  to  fear ;  and 
when  that  shameful  passion  has  once  been  felt  in  real  dant^er,  it  is  reproduced  at 
the  mere  appearance  of  a  danger  which  no  longer  exists,  u'hen,  on  the  contrary, 
man  has  acquired  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  in  his  means,  wiien  he  has  dis- 
covered ihat  he  is  snperior  to  YvUggae  dangers,  he  soon  accustoms  himself  to  rely 
npon  his  good  fortune  as  well  as  upon  his  valor ;  he  preserves,  in  the  midst  of 
peril,  all  his  presence  of  mind,  and  it  gives  him  a  new  superiority  over  those  whom 
fear  Ins  disconcerted:  the  fear  whicli  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing, 
wherein  any  otiier  would  liuve  been  frightened,  whilst  he  himself  ran  no  danger,  it 
does  not  draw  ham,  moreover,  into  real  dangers  to  which  he  exposes  himwdi^  and  a 
first  habit  of  seCQlity  becomes  the  basis  of  his  courage. 

Such  was  the  education  which  all  those  men  of  arms  received,  who,  from  the 
ninth  to  tlie  tenth  century,  received  in  fee  so  many  patches  of  the  domains  of 
counts,  under  the  obli^tion  of  serving  them  in  war.  and  each  of  whom  be^an  his 
establishment  in  the  country,  by  the  construction  of  a  small  fortress,  were  it  com- 
posed but  of  a  single  tower,  j  he  confidence  of  every  gentleman  in  the  strength 
of  his  abode,  in  tlie  superior  metal  of  his  horse,  of  nis  sword,  of  his  defensive 
armor,  developed  iu  him  a  valor  which  had  not  been  perceived  as  lung  as  he  had 
no  means  of  remstanoe.  A  noblonan's  life  was  so  mndi  more  difficult  to  talce  than 
u  plebeian's,  that  he  accustomed  himself,  and  every  one  accustomed  himself  like 
him,  to  estimate  it  infinitely  move.  Even  when  a  hundred  hands  were  rnisf  d 
against  him,  he  was  aiisured  tlmt  none  could  reach  him ;  there  remained  nothmg 
for  him  to  do  but  to  see  that  his  means  of  annoying  were  eoual  to  his  means  ot 
defending  himself,  and  that  his  hand  alone  was  more  formidable  than  the  hundred 
whose  blows  he  already  braved.  To  this  end  he  strengthened  himself  by  constant 
exercise,  and  by  the  dexterity  which  he  acqiured  in  all  feats  of  horsemanship ;  his 
entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  arms  and  to  the  education  of  his  cliarger; 
and  if  dierBforo  ignorance  made  progress  among  tho  nobility,  in  spite  of  the  devi^ 
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lopmcnt  of  the  mind  and  the  softcninfi  of  tlio  national  manners,  it  is  because  the 
^ntietnan  had  really  no  time  lefl  to  do  anything  else  than  prepare  himself  for 
fighting. 

There  was  then  in  sodety  a  class  of  men  in  itself  stronger  than  all  the  rest  of 

the  nation ;  a  class  of  men  almost  invulnerable  in  battle,  wiicrcin  they  struck  with- 
out being  liable  to  1»e  struck  in  their  turn ;  a  class  of  men  which  no  authority,  no 
justice  could  reach,  inasiuuch  as  they  were  in  strong  castles,  which  neither  tlie 
power  of  the  soTereigns,  or  the  talent  of  the  engineers  f£  the  century,  could  open. 
This  class,  superior  to  all  others  in  strength  of  body  and  in  dexterity  in  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  was  still  more  m,  from  a  necessary  conseouence,  in  haughtiness  and 
inself-lox  e,  in  taste  for  lil)erty,  the  result  of  ita  habits  oi  independence  ;  in  point  of 
honor,  which  it  owed  to  the  very  sentiment  of  its  superionty ;  in  frankness,  for 
fraad  is  the  consequence  of  weakness,  and  fiom  the  xesuh  of  these  first  virtues, 
several  others  shortly  sprang  forth. 

The  gentlemen,  the  kniirnts,  who  felt  themselves  free,  and  who  wished  to  remain 
so,  discovered,  however,  the  want  of  some  political  order,  of  some  social  security. 
They  had  in  somewise  annihilated  the  monarchial  power ;  thc^  substituted  in  its 
stead  an  almost  repnhlican  organization,  an  organization  resultmg  from  voluntaiy 
contracts,  from  ]iromises  given  and  received,  and  from  reciprocal  engogcmenta. 
The  same  causes  influenced  at  the  s.une  time  all  the  coimtrics  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  viz. :  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  northern 
Spain.  But  some  dicumstances  modified  them  in  each  ootmtry,  especially  in 
france,  where  the  natum  which  was  giving  itself  new  laws  did  not  assemble,  did 
not  acknowledf^e  any  common  will,  any  pact  which  could  bind  the  minority  by  the 
act  uf  the  majority;  the  new  social  contract  was  the  result  of  ind^^  idiml,  successive 
and  reciprocal  engagements,  and  which  it  was  only  souglit  to  render  nearly  like  one 
another.  The  laws  Miacted  in  the  emi)ir^  where  the  diets  continned  to  assemble, 
were  reeeiv^  wiiih  omfidence  in  GanI,  wliic  h  was  not  submitted  to  Uiese  diet%  and 
which  had  no  proper  representation  :  thus  the  system,  of  which  no  pait  WAS  yet 
written,  remved  a  regular  execution  by  universal  assent. 

Durmg  the  last  reigns  of  the  second  race,  tlie  kings  resided  at  Laon  and  at 
Keims,  and  having  oiuy  preserved  a  very  small  number  of  domains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Oise,  sought  to  infioll"  them  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  great 
lords ;  hut  their  immediate  vassals  were  so  few  ,  that  they  did  not  suthce  to  consti- 
tute an  army,  and  every  efibrt  of  Louis  IV^.,  of  Lothaire,  and  of  Louis  V.,  to 
obtain  creatures,  had  no  ether  result  than  to  still  moro  impoverish  tlra  monaxdiy. 
The  number  of  great  barons  who  had  divided  the  territoiy  of  France,  and  who,  m 
acknowled«ring  no  other  superior  than  the  kin^,  were  then  regarded  as  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  was  j)robably  unlimited ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dnnv  a 
line  to  separate  those  who  followed  in  importance ;  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  many 
generations  that  it  was  pretoided  that  they  numbered  only  seven,  and  that  it  was 
wished  to  see  in  thcra  the  authors  of  the  lay  peers  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  great 
prince,  who  had  confirmed  their  hereditary  authority  over  vast  provinces,  during 
the  decline  of  the  second  race,  outlived  iu  fact  its  fall.  These  were  the  cotmt  of 
Flanders,  Amoul  11.  (965-989),  who  held  one  part  of  his  states  of  Otbo  III.,  and 
of  the  crown  of  Germany,  whilst  the  other  was  supposed  to  make  part  of  France; 
the  count  of  Vennun  lois,  then  lleribert  III.  (9()8-903),  whose  possessions  extend- 
ing to  St.  Quentin,  to  Peronne,  to  Troyes,  and  to  Meaux,  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  rank  him  in  the  number  of  great  vassals,  if  it  were  not  for  the  power  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne  who  succeeded  him ;  the  count  of  Paris  and  Orieans,  then 
Hugues  Capet,  who  was  acknowledged  as  lord  in  the  Isle  of  France,  with  which 
he  enriched  the  domains  of  tin*  crown  when  he  l^ccnmo  I^'iil'  ;  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Henry,  brother  of  Hugues  Capet ;  the  duke  ot  JSoruiaudy,  then  Kichard 
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tlie  Fearless,  gmnrlson  of  Kollo  ;  tlie  duke  of  Aqiiitntno,  William  Stronti;-arm,  who 
was  at  tlie  same  time  count  of  I'oitiers ;  and  the  count  or  duke  of  Toulouse,  Wil- 
liam Taillefer  III.  The  county  of  Paris  having  been  united  to  the  crown  by 
Hugues  Capet,  it  was  supposed  that  the  six  .  -tliers,  until  tlien  theeawilBof  Iluiriii  S, 
and  %vli<)  hud  ackno\\  l«  dp d  hhn  as  their  chief,  had  transnu'tted  to  tlieir  descendants 
six  lay  peerages,  to  \\  hich  sis  ecclesiastical  peerages  were  afterwnrds  joined.  But 
nothing  testifies  the  pre-eminence  of  tlic^  lords  in  the  tenth  century  over  all  the 
Others.  There  was  at  the  same  period  a  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  they  afterwards 
wished  to  be  considered  as  holding  this  powerful  duchj  in  fee  from  tlie  Normans^ 
and  in  Mesne  fee?  from  the  crown,  out  who  had  never  arknowlcflLtecl  such  infeoft- 
ment ;  counts  of  Anjuu,  of  Maine,  Nevers,  Auvergne,  Angoulenie,  la  Marche, 
Perigord,  Roucrgue,  and  Carcassonne,  wlio  yielded  not  in  jwwer  to  those  who 
were  looked  apon  as  the  peers  of  Hugues  CajHjt.  At  the  foot  of  the  Pyiwinees 
the  dukes  of  G;is<  (iny,  the  counts  of  Beam,  of  Foix,  and  of  Cominges,  were 
almost  ignorant  of  tlie  existence  of  any  kings  of  France;  beyond  the  Rhone,  the 
counts  and  man|uisses  ot  l*rovence ;  beyond  the  Saune  the  counts  of  Burgundy, 

Srang  from  the  kingdom  of  Aria  and  Burgundy ;  all  the  country  between  the 
euse  and  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  coonty  of  ^amur  and  the  duchy  of  Bcabant^ 
on  the  left  of  the  Meuse,  spi-ang  from  the  empire. 

During  almost  all  the  existence  of  the  secctnd  race,  llu  se  great  lords  had  con- 
stantly labored  to  break  the  tics  which  attached  them  to  the  crown.  They  put 
themselves  in  possession  of  their  governments  by  hereditary  right,  oftenest  without 
consulting  tlie  king,  without  taking  the  oath  of  ndehty  to  him,  without  i>aying  him 
any  fine,  and  without  furnishing  him  any  troops  ;  tliev  at  most  jtlaeed  his  name 
at  the  head  of  their  acts,  to  sliuw  that  th^  did  not  spring  troni  the  emperor.  But 
these  men  who  sought  to  free  themselves  m>m  the  royal  power,  endeavored  on  the 
contrary  to  tighten  the  feudal  tie  which  united  them  to  their  own  vassals.^  They 
had  divided  tlieir  counties  or  duchies  into  great  divisions,  which  took  the  name  of 
private  counties  or  viscounties.  They  gejierallv  distributed  tli.  nt  nnong  their 
children ;  for  since  influence  and  power  was  attached  to  numerous  lunulics,  each 
&ther  was  seen  to  bring  up  a  great  number  of  children,  each  son  to  marry  in  his 
turn,  and  each  male  to  nave  a  part  in  the  h(  i  ltau''.  Solely  to  preserve  the  union 
of  families,  all  tlic  younger  hrotlu  is  liehl  their  portion  of  the  patr-rnal  lu  ritage  in 
faith  and  homage  of  tlieir  eldest  Lrotlier.  They,  in  their  turn,  distributed  baronies, 
and  the  barons,  service  fieis  to  tlieir  youngest  sons,  and  to  the  men-at-arms  who 
devoted  themselves  to  tlieir  fortune.  The  same  contract  was  repeated  to  the  v^ 
lowest  degree  in  the  feudal  scale^  as  fiur  as  the  kn^hts  who,  having  notliing  more 
to  divide,  lived  in  common  in  a  strong  j^lacc,  sometimes  in  an  antient  ruin  of  which 
they  had  made  their  citadel,  as  the  kniglits  of  the  Arenas  of  Kimes,  of  which  meu- 
ticm  is  often  made  in  the  history  of  I^anguedoc* 

As  the  feudal  tie  was  found  in  all  divisions  among  brothers,  tliere  resulted  from 
it  an  uni^ers;^l}y  received  opinion,  that  in  rendering  faith  ami  lioinage,  far  from 
degrading,  it  in  some  vd&e  gave  proof  of  nobleneyss,  and  that  the  ol>ligatlon  of 
serving;,  which  w  as  tlius  contracted,  agreed  with  equality  of  origin.    All  the  obli- 

Etions,  in  fact,  to  which  the  contract  of  infeoflinent  subjected  the  vassal  towards 
I  lord,  corr^ponded  with  duties  of  protection  which  it  unposed  on  the  lord  with 
regard  to  his  vassal.  Tf  tlie'^o  obligations  were  violated  on  either  side,  the  vassal 
lost  his  land,  or  the  lord  lost  the  riglit  of  seignorv  wliich  lie  exercised  over  it.* 
These  new  duties,  this  new  subordination,  reposed,  uut  upon  a  social  strength,  the 

(1)  Mobly,  ObasnratioDi  vu  I'Hut.  de  France,  L.  8,  c.  11,  p.  15d  et  auiv. 

Sfe ilie  <Mlh  of  tli«  koighto  of  the  AranMof  Nbnes,  to  Tticoimt  Benrard  LVtaa,  towaWli  the  year  1100. 

Prciivps  h  niist.  du  Laiip.  t.  2.  No.  328,  p.  353. 

[■i)  See  ia  Uw  exccllcot  book  of  LbUuio,  £urop«  in  thfi  Middle  Ages,  c.  1 1,  aad  jwrlicularl/  page  202. 
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impotence  of  which  has  been  acknowledged,  but  upon  tlio  faitli  of  an  oatli :  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  fiuth  and  homage ;  ancl  MS  fiuth  was  hencdbrth  to  oe  the 
guarantee  of  society^  respect  for  a  ^ven  word  or  loyaltjr  became  the  {bnilaniental 
vniue  of  the  new  generation,  tliat  upon  which  one  cannot  iaily  upon  which  one 

cannot  even  entertain  a  doubt  without  dishonor. 

The  obligation  of  tlic  vassal  towards  his  lord  was  contracted  by  the  triple  cere- 
mony of  homage^  ^th,  and  investitore.  The  homage  was  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  vas-al,  n>  a  warrior  and  upon  his  honor,  that  he  wislicd  to  be  the  man  of  his 
lord.  lie  al\v:iys  i  cndcrcd  it  personally,  and  to  his  person  alone.  He  knelt  down, 
with  his  two  Jiands  between  tlic^  of  his  lord,  bare-headed,  without  belt  and  with- 
out spur,  and  he  promised  thus  to  employ  his  hands  and  his  arms,  as  soon  as  the 
lord  should  restore  to  him  the  use  of  tlu m,  as  well  as  his  honor  and  his  life,  loyally^ 
in  the  service  nfliini  who  roiu'cfl^nl  to  iiiin  the  hiiid  for  which  he  did  homage.  The 
same  obligation  was  rejieatcd  liy  oath  \\itli  n  liiiions  ceremonies,  to  bind  th(>  eon- 
science,  as  houiage  bound  the  iiouor ;  this  was  JaiiU.  The  lord,  in  return,  after- 
wards delivered  to  his  vassal  the  land  yihaxh  he  mfeoffed  to  him,  either  by  ccmdnct- 
ini:  Iiim  to  the  place>  or  by  presenting  him  some  symbolical  prodnoe  of  that  land^ 
which  custom  had  fixed  in  each  sei^jnory;  this  was  the  ijivestiture* 

The  nobility  found  such  great  advantage  in  the  feudal  contract}  and  the  double 
goanintee  which  the  point  of  honor  and  of  religion  gave  to  it,  that  it  soon  became 
universal.  In  the  Rtst  place,  almost  all  the  free  men  who  had  preserved  allodial 
property,  finJiiis:  themselves  ahnie  in  tlie  niidst  of  enemies,  or  of  neighbours  who 
acknowledged  no  other  right  than  niight,  and  ii  eHng  themselves  too  weak  to  defend 
themselves,  entered  into  the  system,  by  making  to  some  rich  and  powertul  neigh- 
boar;  whose  protection  he  considered  advantageous,  what  was  called  oblatUm'of 
JUf;^  that  is  to  say,  the  allodial  proprietor  abandoned  his  property  to  a  lord,  to 
receive  it  afterw.ti ds  from  him  untlor  faith  and  homage,  with  theobJj^tion  of  milU 
tary  service  on  the  one  part,  and  laotection  on  the  other. 

Afterwards,  the  alliaiices  which  neighbours  freely  contracted  for  their  mutual 
defence,  almost  always  assumed  the  appearance  of  feudal  snbmisinon :  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  gave  to  the  other  a  castle,  or  some  portion  of  land,  on  condition 
of  faith  and  homa(ft\  nnd  by  this  infcoffmcnt,  they  were  obliged  not  only  to 
defend  each  other  mutual ly,  but  their  engagement  was  likewise  placed  imdcr  the 
sanction  of  honor  and  religion ;  it  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  the  duties  which 
it  imposed  were  reconciled  by  the  general  law  ,  with  the  other  duties  which  the 
same  contracting  parlies  ini;^ht  liave  previously  contracted  with  regard  to  other 
lonls.  These  int'eotfment'^,  on  aeeount  oi'  alliance,  contributed  greatly  to  maintain 
a  sentiment  of  equality  among  all  the  possessors  of  a  noble  lief,  at  whatsoever  dis- 
tance they  might  be  from  stuserain  lord.*  Ih  feet,  no  lord  disdained  to  receive 
from  a  prince  less  powerful  than  liimself,  a  fief  which  suited  him^  and  render  to 
liim  faith  and  homage  for  that  fief.  Between  two  knights,  one  was  often  the  lord 
of  the  other  in  one  land,  and  his  vassal  in  another.  The  count  often,  aiter  having 
received  homage  from  the  viscount,  paid  him  homage  in  his  turn  for  some  barony 
which  he  received  from  him,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  that  very  viscounty.  The 
kings  themselves  did  not  disdain  to  hold,  in  their  turn,  lands  in  the  dependence  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  oriflamme  become  the  standard  of  the  kings  of  France,  was 
only  the  banner  of  a  barouy,  for  which  those  kintn  were  vassals  of  the  abbey  of 
StDenis.*  ^  ^ 


(4)  Sff  Pncange,  Giotsartum,  voc.  Hoaimum,  HdeittM,  tHvetiitura. 

(A)  1'lir  1(>r<l,  ttiyt  Beaumanoir,  owe*    mndt  fotth  and  loyalty  to  hU  man,  as  tlie  hub  ^kiM  to  Us  btd. 
\U  sirea  doit  uiiuA  fbt  cAMiatfe  Ik  son  liome,  OOUtne  li  home  fct  k  son  aeign^ir.} 

(5)  Suf4rkuderati»m0dmimtlntioM  Magutit.  1. 1.  Apod  DaclimiM.  Sor.  Ik; t.  4^  p.  8S8.  Huto- 
iieiitdBEkMic<kiUt,p.«k.  Note. 
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The  kings,  in  fact,  soon  enteared  into  the  feudal  sjatem  which  had  been  hegan  br 
exdading  them.  Their  crown  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  f^rent  fief,  from  which 
an  the  omer  fiefs  sprang ;  the  obedience  which  was  due  to  mem  by  their  subjects 
was  bat  the  consequence  of  the  faith  and  homage  of  their  vassala.  The  importance 
And  solemnity  which  was  attached  to  this  first  relation  seemed  to  serve  as  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  observation  of  all  the  other  feudal  duties.  The  groat  vassals  tliere- 
fbre  submitted  with  a  species  of  eagerness,  to  give  to  the  kin^s  those  marks  of 
obedience  which  they  received  in  their  turn  from  their  inferiors,  and  which  they 
had  long  neglected  to  retnni.  On  their  side,  the  hin«  appeared  to  prefer  feudu 
obedience  to  tlic  antient  dependence  of  the  subjects  m  the  crown  ;  on  both  sides 
they  endeavored  to  give  to  tlii.s  innovation  all  the  appearance  of  an  antient  custom : 
an(l  ■when  it  was  woll  estal)li.slie(l  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  great  vassals  were, 
with  regard  to  the  cromi,  in  the  same  degree  which  the  lesser  vassals  were  witli 
regard  to  their  lord%  the  kings  saddenl^  set  up  prerogatives  <^  which  at  first  no 
heed  had  been  taken ;  they  demanded  military  service^  a  d^rence  to  their  orders, 
a  fiul'inission  to  their  courts  of  justice,  which  the  ancestors  of  these  same  counts  and 
dukes,  their  great  vassals,  had  never  rendered  to  theu"  ancestors,  it  is  thus  that 
Louis  Vn.,  Fhilippe  the  August,  and  Louis  VIII.,  in  adopting  the  feudal  system^ 
mastered  it,  and  again  raised  the  royal  authority  with  the  aid  of  the  hiws  of  this 
same  federative  republic,  by  whieh  it  .seemed  to  have  been  destroyed.^ 

The  ossonco  of  the  feudal  bond  was  the  inilitary  service ;  tlie  vassal  engaged 
himself  for  the  defence  of  his  lord,  towards  and  against  all^  to  render  tliis  service, 
either  alone,  or  with  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  kni^ts  and  followers  in  arms, 
according  to  the  dianity  of  his  fief;  this  sennce  was  to  last  during  a  number  of 
determined  days,  wnich  rarely  exceeded  forty ;  it  was  often  nm  h  less,  especially  if 
there  had  been  oblation  of  fiefs ;  for  then  the  favor  received  irom  the  lord  was 
more  fictitious  than  real.  It  was  only  afterwards,  and  at  the  decline  of  the  sj-stera, 
that  the  vassal,  in  rendering  homage,  reserved  to  himself  not  to  wage  war  against 
the  king,  or  against  the  chmrli,  or  against  such  other  lord  as  he  might  designate ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  bound  himself  so  completely  to  protect  his  vassal,  that 
he  engaged  lumselt  to  entire  restitution  if  he  was  ejected  hrom  bis  fief.  To  these 
engagements,  which  ibrmed  the  essence  of  the  fewul  contract,  others  were  joined^ 
the  natv»"o  of  which  seemed  mcxe  chivalric,  and  the  observation  of  which  was 
likewise  confided  to  the  guarantee  of  t}\v  ]>oint  of  honor.  Thus  the  vassal  was 
bound,  if  his  lord  lost  his  horse  in  battle,  to  give  him  his  own  in  exchange  ;  he 
was  to  cover  iiiiu  with  his  body  in  danger,  to  dehver  himself  up  to  prison  ibr  him, 
or  in  hosta^re,  to  keep  his  secrets,  to  reveal  to  him  the  madiinations  of  his  en«nles, 
to  defend,  m  fine^  his  honor,  and  that  of  all  tlie  members  of  his  family.  The 
vassal  who  seduced,  or  attfmptcd  to  seduce  the  wife,  the  daughter,  or  the  sister  of 
his  lord,  inasmuch  as  a/ie  w  a  lady  in  his  mansionj'  committed  treason,  and  lost  his 
land.  He  who,  in  a  like  manner,  sedaced  the  wife  os  the  daughter  of  Ins  vassid 
entrusted  to  his  care,  lost  his  seignory. 

But  judiciary'  service  was  attached  to  feudality  in  quite  as  Intimate  a  manner  as 
military  service.  This  system  had  been  founded  at  the  decline  of  all  social  order, 
when  Justice  could  no  longer  make  itself  respected,  and  no  law  obtained  obedience. 
It  had  th«relbfe  been  necessaiy  to  replace  in  somewise  the  antient  j^^Mste  mwuws, 
where  the  German  peqde  administered  justk:e,  and  which  became  abaadomed,  since 
the  free  citizens  no  longer  found  there  protection,  the  count  was  no  longer  the 
representative  of  the  monarch,  and  especially  since  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

(6)  Mably,  Observ.  mr  mist,  dc  France,  L.  3,  c.  11,  p.  16S. 

[Tttnil  eomme  elle  esl  damoiselle 
(T>  A&»i»i'9  (k  .Tmi.^aiem,  c.  2)15.    Liiiri  Fi'U.lunim.      1,  t.      L.  8^  t  M.    BhUj*.  jbSt.LMni^  0.  51  «k 
52.   Uut.  de  St.  Louia,  Uufceaoc  Ducaagc  foL  1668. 
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execute  its  judgments.  Instead  of  those  anticnt  plaids^  the  lord^  assembled  the 
courts  in  tlieir  castles,  they  composed  them  of  thdr  vaflsala,  who  had  obliged  them- 
selves by  their  fiMiilal  tenure  to  serve  at  the  court  or  in  the  camp,  as  judgi'S  and  aS 
^Idiers.  By  imitation  or  by  habit,  tliev  introihice  I  into  these  feudal  courts  several 
r^uiations,  and  several  customs  of  the  antient  popul.ir  tribunals  ;  they  prt^rved 
ofthe  antient  laws  everythuiff  which  had  not  been  modified  by  custom ;  the  vassals 
trit  (1  each  other  as  formerly  did  the  dtlxens,  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord,  who 
fulfilled  the  office  of  the  antient  count,  and  who  often  proscncd  the  title.  The 
new  gentleman,  as  formerly  the  froomnn,  was  subject  to  no  other  jnnsdiction  than 
that  of  his  peers.  As  to  the  means  of  distinguishing;  ri<4ht  or  innocence,  the  four 
or  five  centuries  which  had  elapsed  liad  not  yet  brought  any  light  Three  only 
WCfe  known,  at  least  whenevtf  the  case  prtsiiited  any  difficulty:  Cmjurators,  or 
the  oath  taken  by  a  certain  mnnbor  of  tlic  friends  of  the  accnsed  or  ofthe  defen- 
dant ;  the  Trial  by  Onleal,  by  niean8  of  hot  iron,  hot  or  colrl  water,  <^c..  and  the 
Irial  bif  BaUU*  At  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  national  bravery,  under  the 
Oarlovingians,  the  oaths  and  the  trials  reoommended  by  the  priests  obtained  the 
advantage :  Louis  the  Meek  even  attributed  to  himself  the  merit  of  having  abo- 
lished the  trial  In  battle.  AVlien  France,  on  the  contraiy,  commenced  covering 
itself  with  warriors  and  strong  castles,  the  knights  complained  that  the  perjuries 
and  pious  frauds  of  the  church-people  had  corrupted  all  justice ;  they  re-established 
trial  oy  battle,  and  they  regulated  its  conditions  and  forms,  and  their  jurisdiction 
almost  confined  itself  to  oigaiiizing  thil  empire  of  force  whidi  their  pride  wished 
alone  to  adinit.'^ 

In  the  superior  orders  of  society)  the  tribunals  rarely  have  occasion  to  iuterfero 
for  the  repression  of  crimes :  even  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  diange  of  our 

manners,  order  is  rather  maintained  on  the  score  of  honor,  the  apprehension  of 
duels,  and  tliat  species  of  j>oliee  of  which  soeietv  is  in  possession,  than  by  the 
authority  of  the  judi^es.  Tlie  solemnity  of  the  trial  liy  battle,  the  publicity  of  all 
tiie  proceedings,  and  the  support  of  rdi^ous  ideas  formerly  sufficed  in  the  same 
manner  among  gentlcHnen,  to  repress  crime  and  violence ;  so  that,  even  in  that 
barbarous  system,  it  did  not  triumph  much  more  than  at  the  present  day.  But 
all  the  inferior  part  of  societv,  in  the  towns,  as  in  the  eonntrv,  iiad  remained  out- 
side of  the  feudal  system,  blaven'  had  pa^ceded  the  e.^tablishment  of  this  systemj 
it  was  almost  universal  in  the  empire  of  Cijarleuiagne  ;  it  was  still  so  at  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  liels :  all  the  peasants,  and  almost  all  the  citizens,  belonged  either 
by  conquest  or  by  usurpation  to  .some  lord ;  they  were  conceded  with  the  land 
wliich  they  were  to  cultivate,  and  it  required  time  before  that  feudal  liberty 
which  reigned  among  their  masters  descended  to  them.  These  unfortunates  ob- 
tained no  protection,  and  did  not  ezperlaice  the  barbarous  jurisprudence  of  the 
knights.  Por  the  serfs  and  the  villeins^  die  arbitraiy  will  of  tlie  lord  oftenest 
replaced  all  the  forms  of  justice ;  summary  CTOCUtions  closely  followed  otFcnces. 
The  law,  it  is  tnie,  admitted  the  plebeian  to  do  battle  with  ignoble  arms  ;  but  it  was 
seldom  resorted  to  except  for  the  diversion  of  the  lords  and  noble  ladies  of  the 
casdesi,  so  as  to  procure  them  a  pastime  according  with  their  taste.  They  redconed 
little  upon  arrivmg  tiius  at  the  truth,  for  a  uurat  leof  the  Divinity  was  not  ex{)octed 
to  interpose  when  only  one  of  ignoble  blood  was  ovortlirown.  Tt  is  indeed  re- 
counted, that  on  some  celebrated  occasions  the  innocence  of  a  villein  had  trium|thed 
by  combat ;  but  then  it  was  always  found  that  some  gentle  lady  or  damsel,  that 
some  old  man  or  some  child  of  illustrious  blood,  would  have  lost  his  rights  without 
the  miracle  by  which  God  came  to  the  help  of  a  ulebcian.  Thus  the  feudal  courts 
of  justice  for  gentlemen,  and  the  snmmaiy  jurisoictiou  of  the  lords  who  inflicted 

(8)  MsUy,  Obterr.  Mirrilitt.  de  Fnnoa,  L.  3.  c.  3^  p.  ISO  d  miv, 
VOL.  II.  C 
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arbitraxy  punishment  on  their  sei-is,  sufiiced  to  maintain  some  species  of  secority  in  so- 
ciety, became,  If  the  sodal  order  pnuiiahed  few  crimes,  it  Ukewise  created  few.  When 

one  deducts  all  khids  of  fraud  agnuist  the  public  revenue,  all  Idnda  of  finnd  intended 
to  abuse  tho  law,  all  kinds  of  resistance  to  nntli(»rity,  or  r.f  ffumjiirary  apiinst  it, 
and  when  the  just  security  due  to  tlio  lower  elasses  is  eouiiteti  as  nothitif]^,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  the  list  of  delint|uencies  is  diniinisheil  which  remain  to  be 
pnniahed,  and  one  begina  to  grant  less  esteem  to  all  jodidary  organization 
which  is  at  this  day  supposed  to  be  tiie  prime  basis  of  society.  In  the  feudal  c^- 
tunes  the  law  seoms  made  In-  strong  men  nii  !  for  strong;  men,  and  it  cared  very 
little  for  the  weak.  It  liad  well  preserved  tlie  use  of  champions  lor  women,  priests, 
and  old  men  ;  but  it  ap[)ears  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  discoura^iui;  recourae  to 
a  decision  founded  only  on  force ;  it  condemned  their  champion,  if  he  were  van- 
quished, to  lose  his  hand,  and  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men  could 
be  found  dis|w<5ed  to  sustain  the  cause  of  a  stranger  by  running  such  a  ri?5k.  The 
object  of  the  greater  part  of  the  judiciary  causes  canicd  before  the  feudal  tribunals 
was  the  ownwsbip  of  fie& ;  and  it  seems  that  those  wbo  administered  tlfee  law,  mid 
who  began  no  longer  to  count  upon  tli<-  intervention  cf  the  Deity  in  the  combat^ 
bad  nnicli  more  in  view  to  serve  the  fief  by  the  bravest  soldier,  than  to  secure  over 
liim  the  right  of  the  weak. 

However  sacred  the  feudal  bond  appeared  to  be,  it  was  not  indissoluble ;  the 
spirit  of  tiberty  which  was  bom  with  the  independence  of  the  castellan  noMlily, 
tne  spurit  of  equality  which  resulted  from  the  principle,  that  aU  franc-fee  was  given 
only  to  gentlemen,  seeinpr  tliat  it  ennobled  its  proprietor,  would  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  an  interminable  submission  to  him  who  rendered  his  authority  insup- 
portable, though  he  had  not  precisely  infringed  the  ieudal  contract.  It  was  there- 
ibrs  acknowledged  that  the  vassal  should  always  have  the  right  of  abjtmng  Mt 
homage^  by  returning  to  the  lord  the  fief  which  he  had  received  of  him  :  after  that 
solemn  formality  wliieli  abolished  the  oath,  and  that  restitution  which  disengaged 
the  vassal  from  acknowledging  him,  he  could  make  war  on  his  lord  to  obtain  repa- 
ration of  the  injustice  of  whidi  he  complained.* 

Such,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy,was  the  feudal  system  towhicfa  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  ami  ilie  north  of  Sjiain  was  snhniitted,  and  which  w^as  atlerwards  sud- 
denly transjiortcd  into  England  by  the  Norman  conquest.  Odious  remembrances  arc 
attached  to  its  name  alone,  because  that  name  recalls  the  universal  slavery  whicli 
existed  before  it,  and  which  it  appeared  to  maintain,  because  it  still  recalls  the 
offensive  prerogatives  of  a  crowd  of  petty  tyrants  that  continued  almost  to  our  day 
to  oppress  their  vassals,  after  the  fenaal  reiniMic  had  been  annihilated,  and  the  ficis 
were  become  a  monarchical  distinction.  TIk;  feudal  rule,  however,  diuing  the  vigor 
of  the  institution,  was  a  rule  of  Uberty  ;  it  put  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
the  province^  instead  of  the  oourtlings  of  power,  alternately  oppressors  and  slaves, 
petty  sovereigns  to  whom  independence  taught  some  dignity  of  character ;  it 
created  in  the  knighthood  a  numerous  class  of  free-men,  ardent  to  defend  their 
rights^  and  proud  of  an  equality  which  they  found  the  means  of  reconciling  with 
soDOfdination ;  it  was,  in  fine,  Ifhvorable  even  to  the  infericar  order  of  sera  and 
villeins;  for,  as  soon  as  their  inun  liate  lords  preserved  independence,  they  sought 
support  in  their  plebeian  vassals,  whom  they  took  care  to  interest  in  their  defence  ; 
whilst  fendal  o|)])ression,  which  crushed  the  peasant,  took  a  more  odious  character 
after  the  re-establishment  ot  the  royid  authority,  when  the  lords  had  no  mure  need 
of  soldiers,  when  their  lost  the  digiiiity  of  character  which  belonged  to  the  chief  of 
a  petty  people  armoa  for  its  defence,  and,  humiliated  by  their  superiors,  by  the 
provincud  governors,  by  the  &vorite8  of  the  court,  they  ceded  to  the  desire  of 

(S)  TJw  AUao        kiB  umM  a  ^  luunbw  orFnw^  L.  S.  c  1,  not*    t.  8^  ^  JNTS  et  niT. 
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avenging  themselves  of  so  many  offences  upon  the  inieriors  who  crowded  at  their 
feet 

The  period  of  the  history  of  the  French  wliic  h  we  liave  comprised  under  the 
name  of  the  feudal  confederation^  is,  in  fact,  tliat  in  wliich  perhaps  the  nation 
received  tlie  mt^t  rapifl  development;  that  period  saw  the  birth  of  the  chivalric 
spirit,  with  its  bravery,  iU  loyalty,  its  freedom,  its  respect  for  the  weaker  sex,  and 
its  dc^cate  sentiment  of  honor.  It  saw  the  birth  of  tae  oommunes,  or  that  spirit 
aS  association  in  towns  fijrmerly  enslaved,  which  fint  gave  th«n  a  walled  enclosure^ 
and  militia  to  (h  fend  themselves  against  their  oppressoi-s ;  aftcnvards  volinitat  v 
ojntributions,  a  popular  justice,  magistrates,  councils  of  tlicir  own  choke,  iin  l  ;t 
republican  administration;  in  fine,  commerce  and  mauulucturcs,  which  cannot 
flooriah  without  liberty.  It  saw  the  birth  of  the  modem  languages,  rcHDantic 
poetry,  and  classic  stadies.  When  the  population,  infinitely  multiplicdi  enriched 
and  eTiioyinsj  more  repose,  could  no  longer  content  itself  with  the  barbarous  Jargon 
which  tiuHiciwl  it  when  man  avoided  man,  instead  of  approaching  him,  the  French 
b^an  to  coooei've  other  mijoyroait  than  sensnal  pleasures ;  they  had  need  of  some 
nourishment  for  the  imagi nation  and  for  the  mind,  and  they  eagerly  gathered  in 
the  south  the  songs  of  the  Trouhailoui-s,  in  the  north  the  recitals  of  tlieTrouveiTes, 
at  Paris  the  subtle  teachings  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  erudition,  which 
soon  took  tlie  title  of  University.  Finally,  the  same  period  saw  the  birth  of  the 
first  great  religious  reform,  that  preaching  destined  to  bring  back  the  Go^  to  its 
antient  purity,  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  cleiy^,  to  limit  the  opjwessive  power  of 
the  church,  to  reconcile  with  reason  a  teaching  which  of\(^n  per%'erted  both  judg- 
ment and  morality  :  the  Paterins,  the  Ke<;in'ns,  the  Poor  of  Lyon,  the  Vaudois,  and 
the  Albigeois,  siumltaneuusly  ruibed  their  voice  in  all  parts;  but  it  was  yet  too  soon; 
the  tyranny  which  they  attadsed  was  too  strong  over  the  conscience^  and  the  torch 
of  the  first  lefbim  was  extingoished  in  torrents  of  Mood. 


CHAPTEE  U. 

BEiasr  OF  HtTGtTES  CAFET— 967-996. 

The  feudal  organization  of  a  republic  of  gentlemen  was  formed  independently  of  tlie 
myal  authority,  and  witliout  its  consent,  whilst  the  second  branch  of  the  C'arlovin- 
gians  struggled  with  all  its  subjects  to  save  its  very  existence.  Cliarles  the  biuiplo, 
by  his  incapacity,  had  aUowkl  the  power  to  be  annihikted  in  his  hands;  his  suc- 
cessors had  vainly  fought  to  reconquer  it ;  they  could  not  reconcile  tliemselves  to 
their  new  situation,  they  wanted  strength  to  get  out  of  it ;  but  it  ouglit  to  be  ex- 
pected that  whilst  tltey  existed  they  would  renew  the  struggle.  There  had  been  a 
revolution  in  the  state,  and  to  consolidate  that  revolution  the  dynasty  ought  to  be 
changed ;  it  was  so  in  987.  The  monarchy  instead  of  being  any  longer  the  represen- 
tative of  the  national  power  of  the  first  conquerors,  instead  of  raising  pretensions 
to  all  the  power  wliicn  Charlemagne  had  exercised,  of  in\  oking  laws  which  no 
longer  existed,  and  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  rights  whicii  force  had  con- 

anered,  was  a  lord  among  the  new  lords,  a  feudatory  raised  like  the  feudatories  by 
le  power  conferred  on  him  by  his  vassals,  the  county  the  barous,  and  the  kni^tfl^ 
engaged  by  their  faith  and  their  homage  to  serve  him.  Hugues  Capet,  on  mount> 
in^  upon  the  throne,  thus  became  the  complement  of  the  ft  udal  revolution  ;  he  had 
neither  the  genius  which  would  have  been  able  to  lay  its  foundations,  nor  the  force 
of  miud  or  of  character  which  would  have  directed  it :  he  was  little  by  himself; 
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bttt  wholly  deprived  of  the  talent  and  grandor,  as  this  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
;n  )prnrs  to  liri\  o  been,  he  was  far  preferable,  for  the  rule  which  was  begmmn^  to 

tliL-  antieiit  laniily  of  kinn;s. 

la  ilic  purely  chronological  study  of  history,  a  change  of  dynasty  appears  as  the 
most  important  revolution  of  a  monarchy.  In  &ct,  it  is  not  the  progress  of  insti- 
tutionSy  the  movement  of  passions  in  the  interior,  the  phiy  of  parties,  and  the 
Iriuniph  of  faction?;,  which  clironology  considers,  l)ut  only  epochs,  and  these  are 
marked  by  the  duration  of  reigns,  and  by  that  ot  races ;  by  the  alliances  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  by  its  genealogies :  thus  the  first  notion  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  I'ronch  iip<m  their  antient  history,  is,  the  succession  of  tlie  three 
dynasties  wliich  have  orcu|m'<l  the  throne  of  France.  Contemporarie.s  ]lo^v- 
ever,  are  very  far  from  considering  this  change  of  race  as  an  event  ot"  (jn  nt  inij-  1 1- 
ance.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  violent  convulsions,  the  expulsion  ot  an  aiiticut 
fiunil J,  new  titles  nsnrped  by  a  new  family,  attracted  scarcely  any  attention.  The 
throne  was  already  &llen  so  low,  the  two  races,  the  Merovingians,  then  the  Carlo- 
viniiiaiis,  were  already  so  despised,  that  their  suppression  was  accomplished  withont 
occiujioning  any  disorder. 

It  suflices  to  have  recollr^e  to  the  writers  of  the  tentii  and  eleventh  ceiiturj',  to 
be  assured,  that  the  change  of  dynasty  was  not  in  their  time  considered  as  an  event 
of  such  higli  importance,  or  which  changed  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  They 
speak  of  it  with  such  brevity,  and  in  so  incomplete  a  manner ;  tliey  appoar  so  in- 
ditfcrent  upon  the  anterior  actions  of  llugutiJi  Capet,  or  ui)on  the  motives  which 
detormined  in  lus  favor  those  who  put  him  on  the  throne ;  tfiey  know  so  badly  both 
the  family  of  the  new  king  and  his  character,  that  one  sees  well  tliat  general  atten- 
tion was  not  durected  to  these  objects,  so  much  the  more  as  their  silence  is  not  the 
the  conset|ucnce  of  an  universal  barbarity,  of  an  absolute  ignorance,  like  that  which 
envelops  in  its  obscurity  the  elev  ation  of  the  first  Carlovingians.  There  remain  to 
us  many  monuments  dT  this  epoch,  if  not  for  the  history  of  fVance^  at  least  for 
that  of  tlie  empire,  and  for  that  ot  tlic  Chui*ch.  But  all  the  interests  of  the 
iniuibitants  of  each  French  province  hardly  reaelied  beyond  tlie  seigniory  in  which 
each  was  i)laced.  Without,  no  great  event,  no  great  clianicter  strikes  the  iniairina- 
tioii  or  captivates  the  attention  ;  within,  the  change  of  reign  was  accou)j)auied  by 
no  notable  change  of  measures.  One  very  soon  ror;^ets  a  levolntion  to  which  one 
has  not  contributed,  and  of  which  one  feels  !iot  the  inflneooe :  thus  the  best  histo- 
rian of  the  time,  Kmhiljiluis  (Habi-r,  a  monk  of  CluEniv,  who  died  in  1048,  nTi  ! 
who  was  born  under  the  CiU"lo\  ingians,  giving  an  account  of  tlie  elevation  of 
liuguos  C-apet,  contents  himself  with  saying,  that  he  was  sou  of  Hugues  the  Great, 
and  grandson  of  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  who  had  been  king ;  but  that  hi  defen 
tracing  his  oriijin^  hecnute-  btfdn'e  this  it  is  verif  obscure  [inais  <ju^il  a  difftrede  tracer 
son  origine,  jmrce  f/n^anpararrrnt  cUc  est  fort  obscure].'^  Only  two  centuries  later, 
Aiberic,  a  monk  ot  Trois-Fontaines,  added  one  more  degree  to  this  couealogy. 
^The  kings  Kobort  and  Eudes,"  says  he,  ^*  were  sons  of  count  Robert  the  Smmib 
marquis  of  the  race  of  Saxons,  to  whom  Charles  the  Bald  had  ^ven  in  fee  the 
county  of  Anjou,  as  a  vrdiant  man,  to  defend  the  kingdom  on  that  side  against  the 
Bretons  and  N'onnnns.  But,"  adds  hey  "  historiograjjhers  have  known  nothing  more 
to  teach  us  about  tins  race.***  The  more  distant  the  times,  the  more  the  genealo- 
gists, finding  themselves  at  their  ease,  have  pret^ded  to  see  dearly,  in  the 

(A)  Glab.  Hodol]).  Hut.  L.  1,  c.  2,  p.  5.  The  pkratie  ot  Glabcr,  cujia  genv*  tticirco  aduoiare  dutuitmutt 
quia  Vttlde  inmtf  reperitur  oticwnm^  has  ken  trauslated  by  Velly,  with  impudent  insincerity  in  these  words, 
vkote  beeomcs  lost  in  the  moH  diatant  agea  \dmt  VorigiM  te  perd  dans  let  siir./es  let  plut  reeu/dt}^ 

Btat  de  nwice.  t.  1,  p.  423  ;  and  lo  bgeniotu  s  tnxwlatioii  baa  oftorwards  been  adopted  by  others,  such  as  tino 
author  of  the  artii  lc,  IIugues  Capet,  in  the  Biographie  TJnivertelle. 

(1)  Chrvu.  Aibcnci  dwb.  Trituu-Foalium.  ficcueil  dca  liiat.  de  Fraao^  1 10,  p.  2S5-2ii6. 
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dark  ages.  The  descendants  of  Hu^es  Capet,  whom  it  is  wished  to  derive  of  somo 
antient  house,  powerful  and  illustrioas,  is  become  the  object  of  many  systems, 
among  which  are  distinguished,  in  the  tenth  century,  as  the  more  ingenious,  those 
of  Zatnpini,  (Jhifflet,  and  Tourncniine.  We  have  seen,  also,  at  the  estabhshment 
of  a  fourth  dynasty,  the  court  anti^uarieSi  seeking  to  make  this  iihation  of  the 
second  race  seen,  and  agreeing  that  it  was  obscure :  but  if  4^e  power  remained  with 
it,  this  genealogy  would  in  its  turn  be  cleared  up,  and  the  cieakom  of  anoeston 
would  no  longer  be  wanted  for  llie  house  of  Bonaparte.' 

Ik'sides,  in  the  time  of  Iluixiies  Capet,  it  was  a  generally  spread  opinion,  and 
perhaps  accredited  by  his  enemies,  that  he  sprang  Ironi  the  inferior  ranks  of  society. 
Even  tfaxee  centuries  after  his  usnrpataon,  the  popular  belief  always  ranked  him 
among  t3ie  plebeians ;  thus,  about  1294,  the  monk  Iperius,  in  the  cnronicle  of  St. 
Bertiii,  endeavored  to  combat  this  belief  of  vulgar  and  simple  men  whilst  a  few 
years  after  Dante  re-jiroduced  it  in  liis  immortal  work,  where  he  makes  count 
Hmjues  himself  say,  that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  butcher  of  l*aris.* 

Hugnes  Capet  was  duke  of  Fiance^  count  of  Paris  and  Orieans,  and  abbot  of 
many  rich  monasteries.  By  these  different  titles,  a  considecable  number  of  lords 
depended  on  In'm.  It  i'^  prohaMo  that  many  of  tlie  poorei'  rmvnir  the  immf>di!ito 
vassals,  upon  the  borders  of  tiie  Uise,  who  felt  tired  of  ha\ mg  sustained  alune  the 
throne  of  Lothaire  and  of  Louis  V.,  with  their  weak  resources,  thus  became  joined 
to  him.  He  had  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brother,  and  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  his  brother-in-law ;  thus  did  he  form  the  assembly  of  French  lords, 
who,  it  is  said  by  some  clironiclers,  raised  him  to  the  throne  at  Noyon/  To 
strengthen  his  title  by  ecclesiastical  sanction,  Hu^es  Capet  caused  himself  to  be 
consecrated  at  Reimsy  the  3rd  of  July,  by  ardibisbop  Adalberon,  and  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  year  Mowings  he  also  caused  his  son,  Bobert,  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  same  to\Am/ 

These  steps  could  yet  be  considered  but  as  the  enterprises  of  a  rebel,  or  rather 
as  the  manifestations  of  the  views  of  a  party ;  for  the  right  of  Charl^  of  Lomuno 
to  the  succession  of  his  nephew,  Louis  V.,  was  as  incontestible  as  that  of  any  of 
his  predecesaors.  Some  Carlovingians  hra^  it  is  true,  acknowledged  that  they 
owed  tlicir  crown  to  the  election  of  the  grandees,  and  not  to  the  legitimate  order  of 
succession  ;  at  all  events,  to  interru|>t  tliis  order  by  a  new  election,  it  seems  that 
the  consent  of  a  great  number  of  loras  would  have  been  necessary*.  But  if  Charles, 
by  accepting  a  fief  of  the  emperor  Otho^  and  by  doing  him  homage,  had  neither 
renounced  bis  i^hts,  nor  oflfended  the  fVench  nation,  nor  been  wanting  in  any  of 
the  conventions  of  fendal  timof?,  he  "wns  tio  Ic^s  shifted  fi-om  the  sccncSvherc  ho 
ought  to  have  acted  to  make  his  titles  good,    liis  fief  of  Lower  Lorraine  furnished 

(2)  Tbc  differf  nt  systcmi  upon  tiM  origiii  of  (Im  O^fltwDi^  tn  «i]MMd  ii  Uw  jtMbiM  of  1 10  of  the  Wit- 

toricns  de  France,  p.  Ill, 

\'X)  (1ir.  Sithieusc  St.  ]^.-ithii,  t.  10,  p.  >97, 

(B)  IH  ine  aoQ  nati  t  FiUptu  e  Luigi  ^  :  ftom  nw  deteend 

Fur  fld  nordlaawBte  •  Fmooa  ntto.  Tlie  Pliilipi  vA  flie  Lod^  of  whom  Imiee 

FigHuol  ftii  d'tin  bcccaio  di  Pari;;}  New  ly  h  povcrncd  :  born  of  one,  who  plied 

Uuaodo  li  ix-gi  antichi  rcoQcr  meno,  The  ^aughtiicTii  trade  at  Paris.   ^Yhea  the  nos 


Tstti  ftior  ch'un  renduto  in  panni  bigi.  Of  ancient  kings  bad  vanithed  (all  I 

Dante,  ^nryaiorio,  eaoto  xx.  v.  49.         'Wnpt  ap  in  aaUo  weed*)^  &&* 
*  But  Mr.  Caiy,  to  the  above  tnaalatioa  of  thia  passage,  adds  the  folloiHoff  tiote.  "lUa  rdleotkiii  on  the 

Lirth  of  his  ancestor,  induced  Francis  I.  to  forbid  the  reading  of  Oanto  In  hi.i  JdMiinions.  ITucras  Cappt,  who 
came  to  the  throne  of  France  iu  987,  was,  however,  the  grandaoQ  of  Uubert,  who  vtm  the  brolLtr  of  EuJcs, 
king  of  France  in  888 ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  well  be  questioned,  whether  by  beecaio  di  Fariffi  is  meant  literally 
000  who  carried  m  the  trade  (tf  a  batcher,  at  Faria,  aod  whether  the  ■angoiiiaiy  diapoeition  of  Hugnes  Capet's 
Jhther  it  not  atkimatixed  hy  this  oppnlirloaa  appenstmn."  See  CnMBitri,  m«/wmomU,  i'c,  £&m<^  1814, 
p.  6.    {Card's  Dan!,;  p.  ^IS.    Edit.  1^  M     Snulli,  Flctt-gtrcct,  London.) 

(4)  Ademar.  Cuban.  Chr.  p.  144.   i  raKin.  Hist.  Franc,  p.  213,  t.  10. 

(8)  n^pa.  Hiat,  Ikme.  aimo  1110  aenpta^  p.  210. 
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him  only  a  sniaU  number  of  soldiers ;  perhaps  he  wanted  money  to  cany  his  arms 
into  parts  distant  from  him ;  he  felt  his  want  of  strength  to  measure  himself  with  a 
rival  so  powerful  as  the  count  of  Paris,  and  whilst  Ilugues  announced  his  preten- 
sions to  tlie  crown  of  France,  ten  days  only  after  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  Charles 
let  ten  months  pass  before  entering  tlie  diocese  of  LaoDi  and  claiming  the  heritage 
of  his  ncj)hew  and  brother. 

After  the  nidependcnco  of  the  feudatories  had  become  nearly  absolute,  the 
m*andee5  took  but  very  little  interest  u\  the  election  of  a  king.  Among  the  great 
feudatories  that  were  aflerwards  trausfonned  into  peers  of  the  crown,  Ueribert  III., 
coont  of  Vennandois,  lather4n-kw  of  Charies;  Arnoul  U.,  count  of  Flanden; 
William  Strong  Arm,  count  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou ;  and  William  TaiUefer,  count 
of  Toulouse,  declared  themselves  for  t]ie  ( ';\rlMvin^i;in  house.  The  most  part  of 
the  other  great  vassals,  especiallv  in  the  south,  secuicd  attached  to  the  same  party, 
at  least  they  continued  to  mark  tlio  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  in  their  acts ; 
but  the  interest  which  thcnr  took  in  his  kingdom  was  not  sufficiently  lively  to  engage 
them  to  make  war;  and  Ilugues  Capet  remained  king,  less  because  he  had  oeen 
elected  by  his  peeia,  than  b^use  they  n^lected  to  support  their  dissent  by  their 
acts. 

The  whole  country  submitted  to  Hugues  Capet,  even  including  Burgundy, 
wherein  hb  brother  reigned,  did  not  equal  in  extent  the  dominion  of  some  of  the 
great  vassals  who  had  declared  against  him ;  that,  among  others,  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine.  Thus  he  was  not  desirous  of  subnnttiiii:  liis  pretensions  to  the  decision 
of  arms ;  he  placed  more  hope  in  the  support  wliicli  lie  expecteti  of  the  cler^. 
He  sought  above  all  to  secure  the  two  anmbishops  of  Sens  and  Bdms,  Segum, 
archbisCo^  of  Sens,  appeared  little  favorable  to  nim.  Hugnes  Ca|>et  hastened  to 
write  to  him,  "that  he  would  in  nowise  abuse  tlie  royal  power,  and  that  he  would 
consult  his  faithftd  upon  all  tlie  ufi'aii's  of  the  republic,  and  be  led  hy  their  ads'icc  ; 
iJiat  he  wished  in  particular  to  admit  iiuu  to  his  council^  and  that  he  therefore 
invited  lum  to  eome>  before  the  1st  of  November,  to  promise  Mm  that  faith  which 
the  others  had  shown  him,  to  maintain  peace  and  concord  in  the  church  of  God* 
and  among  the  christian  people  ;  but,  that  if  he  rofe.'^ed.  he  ought  tO  CJ^ect  tO  bo 
severely  punished  by  the  pope  and  by  tlie  other  bishops."'^ 

The  aichbishop  of  Reims,  Adalberon,  was  one  of  the  partizans  of  Hugnes  Capet, 
whom  he  had  consecrated ;  but  this  prelate  having  died  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  988,  it  became  important  tiiat  his  see  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Though  tlic  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  was  the  part  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  which  remained  most  entire,  Ilugues  Capet  was  doubtless 
far  from  having  a  free  choice^  since  he  consented  to  grant  this  fint  of  the  prelacies 
of  his  kingdom  to  Arnolph,  natural  son  of  king  Lothaire^  and  by  consequence 
nephew  oi  Charles  of  Lorraine,  his  rival.  Arnolph,  wlio  yet  yoim<:,  had  receI^  cd 
ecclesiastical  orders,  consented  to  be  placed  in  the  see  of  Keims,  by  sending  to  the 
kiuga  writiiig  signed  with  his  hand,  whereby  he  engaged  "  to  keep  the  lungs  of 
the%ench,  Hugnes,  and  Robot  his  son,  in  llie  purest  £uth ;  to  aid  them  by  Ids 
advice  and  assistance,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  power,  in  all  th^  affiurSy  and 
he  consented  to  lose  his  archbimopric  if  he  assisted  their  enemies  by  any  help  or 
any  advice."^ 

Arnolph  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  hberty  of  the  clergy,  by  having 
consented  to  hold  of  a  king  one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  under  the  con- 
ditions on  which  a  knight  would  have  received  a  mihtary  fief.  But  Hugues  Capet 
must  have  felt,  on  his  aide^  that  a  seeming  promise  would  be  but  a  feeble  guarantee 

(6)  Gerbcrt.  Epl.t.  No.  18,  p.  392,  t.  10,  S>  r.  I  t  . 
(T)  AcU  UemctiA.  Coodl.  St.  liuoli.  Hut.  J^isii;.  1. 10.  p.  561,  i  8. 
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of  the  faith  of  the  primate  of  the  kingdom,  when  once  the  uncle  of  that  prelate  slioiild 
present  himself  upon  the  same  frontier  on  which  his  arbishopric  was  situated,  to 
claim  his  inheritance.  Ti\c  taith  of  Arnolph  was  8oon  put  to  the  test.  Charles, 
assisted,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  by  his  father-in-law,  Ileribert  111.,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  and  by  Anioul  11.,  count  of  Flanders,  possessed  himself,  by  surprise,  of 
the  town  of  Laon,  towards  the  bemnningof  May,  988.  In  t\m  town,  which  had 
heen  the  remclence  of  his  father,  liouis  IV.,  of  hia  broliher,  Lothairc,  and  of  his 
nephew,  Loiiis  V.,  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  their  antient  son  ants.*^  He  aflcr- 
wards  sent  forward  a  tronp  of  soMi«'i-<5  as  far  a«5  the  gates  of  Keims.  Aniolph 
def^ired  the  success  ot"  liis  um-k',  arvl  did  not,  liowever,  yet  wish  to  throw  oiY  the 
ma^ik.  lie  caused  the  gates  ot  Kciiiui  to  be  opened  to  the  Lorraius,  by  the  priest 
Adalger,  his  confidant,  who  appeared  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  cormpted  by 
an  agent  of  Charles,  whilst  himself,  remained  quiet  in  his  palace,  feigned  to  have 
been  snri^ri-K  il  there  by  the  sohUers  of  his  nephew,  wlio  (Itlivered  tlie  town  and  the 
churclies  to  pillage,  and  who  carried  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Laon.  To  accredit  the 
stratagem,  he  hurled  excommunication  at  the  brigands  who  had  profaned  his  town 
and  carried  off  his  treasures.  All  the  bbhopa  of  the  proiinoe  repeated  it;  but 
soon  Amolph,  taking  confidence  in  the  enterj>risc  of  his  undo,  no  longer  scrupled 
entering  into  nil  his  councils',  and  of  giving  to  the  soldiers  of  the  diocese  of  iietms 
the  order  to  march  with  tiie  Lorrains.^ 

We  do  not  htm  that  Hugnes  Ganet  had  rtuAe,  doring  the  three  first  years  of 
his  reign,  any  attempt  to  drive  Chanea»  his  competitor,  from  Laon  and  Keims.  He 
had  changed  titles,  but  his  dominion  was  no  more  extcnsix  e  than  w  hun  in  preceding 
years  ho  was  only  count  of  Paris.  The  monuments  of  the  time,  which  are,  it  is 
true,  very  coni'used  and  very  ineoinplete,  show  us  that  at  tliis  epoch  he  grunted 
diplomas  to  the  churches  of  St  Genevieve  of  Paris,  St.  Yinoent  of  Laon,  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  &c.,  to  confirm  their  immimitiee  and  privile^ ;  in  fine,  it  is 
said,  "that  the  divine  bounty  multipHed  our  royal  seed  upon  the  earth."  That 
on  the  other  hand  he  essayed  to  engage  in  some  correspondence  with  the  most 
distant  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France ;  among  others,  with  Borel,  marquis  of  Bar- 
celona, or  the  M^Tyh^  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  promised  help  against  die  Mnsaeimai, 
which  he  was  very  Uttle  in  a  state  to  give  him but  we  know  no  attempt  of 
Hugues  to  cause  by  amis  his  title  to  bo  acknowledged,  before  the  year  990  ;  it  is,  at 
least,  at  this  period  that  we  believe  him  to  have  carried  on  his  expedition  a^nst 
Poitiers,  the  date  of  whidi  is  not  fixef.  William  Strong  Ann,  who  unitM  the 
titles  of  cotmt  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aomtaine^  continued  not  to  recognize  his  new- 
dignity.  To  reduce  him  to  obedience,  ilngncs  Capet  went  to  besiege  Poitiers ;  all 
bis  attacks  were  repidsed  ;  and  his  army  on  retiring  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
Loire ;  a  bloody  combat  took  place  upon  its  banks,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
Idng  cf  the  French  came  off  victorious ;  but  all  the  finut  of  this  victory  was  to 
accomplish  liis  retreat  \n  ithout  being  any  more  molested.^  Soon  after,  the  same 
William  Strong  Ann  sought  his  alliance,  because  he  was  attacked  by  Adalbert, 
count  of  Perigueux.  The  latter  carried  off  successively  fix)m  his  adversary  tho 
towns  oi  Poitiers  and  Tours.  Hugues  Capot  would  have  voluntarily  carried  help 
to  Willkun,  but  he  dared  not  provoke  the  resentment  of  Adalbert  When,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  latter  join  to  the  title  of  count  of  Perigueux  that  of  count  of 
PoitiflCB  and  Tours,  he  sent  a  herald  charged  to  address  him  this  single  question— 

(8)  Chr.  SithiciiHt-,  p.  2'jS.    (  hr.  Willelmi  Nan^ii,  p.  301. 

(»)  Acta  Rcmeiu.  Concil.  i  p.  516-519.   iiibliei  Condi,  t.  11,  p.  937-    Hiiron.  Ann.  £cclc8.  oniu 

WO,  t  10,  p.  864.    Pagi  criL  ad.  990,  f  4.  p.  59. 

(10)  Pip'oin.  Rv^h  Hugoa.  1. 10,  p.  M8  ant.  U^)  ^^crbcrt.  Epiit.  28«  p.  895. 

(12)  Adoiuiri  (Jubaa.  Chr.  p.  145. 
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What  hast  iliou  done,  cowit  f — And  what  hast  thou  done  king  ?  answered  Adalbert, 
by  the  same  herald.'* 
It  was  probably  after  havine  treated  \>ith  Willinm  Strong  Arm  that  Hngaes 

Capet  came,  in  tlie  summer  of  9*J0,  to  lay  sienje  before  Laon.  The  arcliliishop 
Arnolph  shnt  np  tliero  with  his  uncle,  and  lie  liad  called  to  the  defence  of  that 
town  the  vassals  of  the  archbisliopric  of  iieims.  Charles,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  knights  cf  Lorraine,  jLaon,  and  Reims,  who  were  attached  to  his  £oas 
tunes,  in  the  second  month  of  the  siege  made  so  vigorous  a  sortie,  that  he  rendered 
himself  master  nf  the  camp  of  ITnrnios  Cnpet,  burned  it,  and  fi treed  that  monarch 
to  betake  himself  sli:unetiilly  to  lliijlit.'^  The  only  man  who  dmws  attention  in  this 
8hado>\y  period,  Gerbert,  who  served  by  turns  as  sccretarj"  to  all  the  great  person- 
ages, and  whose  letters  are  neariy  the  only  authentic  and  contemporary  monnment 
of  the  reign  of  Hugues  Capet,  wrote  atler  this  check  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
to  I'.inder  the  rumor  of  the  defeat  of  Ilucrnes  from  havin?  too  bad  an  eflect  in 
(jiennany.  "  Tliiuk  not  too  lightly,''  says  he,  "  on  the  reports  of  tlie  people ;  with 
the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  aid  of  vour  prayers,  we  are  always  as  before  masters 
of  the  whole  bishopric ;  and  of  all  the  rumor  you  have  heard,  nothing  is  true 
except  that  the  soldiers  of  tlie  king  were  in  the  evening  overcome  by  w'me  and 
sleep,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  made  a  sortie,  which  onrs  have  repulsed  ; 
but  during  this  time  the  camp  has  been  bunied  by  scoundrels,*  and  all  the  pre|)ar 
rattons  of  the  siege  have  been  destroyed.  Thht  damage  wHl,  however,  be  repaired 
before  the  85th  of  August"" 

But  it  was  not  by  force  of  arms  that  llninics  Capet  could  efface  the  aH'ront 
which  he  had  recei'/ed.  he  entered  into  secret  ei)rrespon<lence  with  the  bi.sht)j»  of 
Laon,  AsceHn,  or  Adulberon,  the  same  wiio  was  accused  ol"  having  been  the  lover 
of  queen  Emma,  and  who,  because  of  that  princess,  had  to  safkv  the  enmi^  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  enpiged  him  by  brilliant  promises  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  wliich  was  offered  liim  to  avenge  himself  of  his  antient  enemy.  One 
day  of  the  week  before  Easter,  as  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians  rested  on  his  bed 
after  a  meal,  the  bishop  Adalberon  entered  his  apartment,  followed  by  men  at 
arms,  arrested  him  with  his  wife  and  his  nephew  Arnolph,  archbishon  of  Reims, 
and  delivered  all  three  to  Hugues  Capet,  ('harles  of  Lorraine,  whom  his  partizans 
calle<l  Charles  IV,,  and  whom  they  regarded  as  kh^^  of  the  French,  was  shut  up 
by  order  of  his  rival  in  a  tower  of  the  prison  of  Orleans,  where  he  died  in  about  a 
year.  His  wife^  who  was  pregnant  at  fte  time  of  her  arrest,  was  delivered  in 
this  prison  of  two  twins,  Charles  and  Louis,  who  afterwards  recovered  their  liboty 
and  whi.'ro  often  designated  as  kings  in  several  charters  of  tlie  south  of  France. 
It  was  scarcely  till  alwut  twenty  years  that  these  two  princes  went  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Germany,  where  the  posterity  of  Louis  was  extinguished  only  in  1248.'* 

JBefore  being  shut  np  in  Laon,  Charles  had  had  by  a  first  wtie  his  ddest  son, 
named  Otho,  whom  he  had  left  in  his  duchy  <tf  lofwer  Lorraine,  and  who  was 
acknowletlgcd  tliere  as  his  successor.  Otho  presen-ed  his  duchy  till  the  vear  1006, 
when  ho  died  without  children.  After  his  death,  the  emperor,  tlenry  II., 
invested  a  count  of  Verduu  with  his  fief.  Of  the  two  daughters  oi"  Charles, 
Hermengarda  and  Gerherga,  the  eldest  was  married  to  the  count  of  Namur ;  he 
was  the  grandsire  of  Elizabeth  of  Flanders,  who,  in  1180,  married  Philip  II. 
The  antient  partizans  of  le«ritimacy  then  remarked  with  joy  that  the  blood  ot  the 
second  race  tnus  became  mixed  with  that  of  the  third.   It  is  difhcult,  however, 

03)  Adcmari  Cabnn.  Chr.  p.  146.  (11)  Sitreb.  GembUe.  dr.  p.  216.    Cliron.  Saxon,  p.  22S. 

*  GovjaU.   Thui  mar  meaa  merdy  "  MiranU  in  Uto  anuy."  (15)  Ocrbcrt.  J^nist.  44,  p. 

(le)  Adcowr.  OdMiL  ^  145.  fkgl  ait.  in  Buoo.  sd  sbb.  WO,  f  7,  p.  60. 
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to  conceive  w]iat  ritrlit  tins  allinnce  could  establish  in  favor  of  the  Capetiaiui)  in 
a  country  where  women  wei\^  not  allowed  to  succeed.'" 

The  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  tenth  ceiiUuy,  alter  wo  have  shewn 
the  reverse  of  Uupies  Capet,  at  the  siege  of  PoitierS|  an^  his  reverse  at  the  sie<;e 
of  Laon,  make  him  gain  a  first  success  only  the  treacheiy  of  a  priest ;  but 
more  i*eal  victories,  and  a  more  fJiiftnincd  happmcss  were  ncccs'snrr  to  establish 
solidly  a  now  house.  Thus  as  all  with  respect  to  this  king  is  surrounded  by  thick 
shadowsi  we  may  think  that  these  checks  were  compensated  by  some  advant^iges 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  In  fact,  the  contemporary  hi^toi  ian,  Olaber,  tells  us, 
that  the  mo^t  part  of  the  grandees  who  had  at  fii-st  favored  Ungues,  successively 
rcvoluil  a^aihst  li'un;  but  that,  endowed  as  he  was  witli  vigor  of  miiid  and  bodv, 
he  made  them  in  a  few  years  return  to  their  aliegianco."*  However,  we  do 
not  know  either  the  name  or  the  date  of  these  combats.  It  is  in  this  vague  and 
incomplete  manner  that  all  the  actions  of  Hngues  Capet  are  indicated  to  us. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  learn  also,  that  he  had  i*oom  to  repent  havinix  sliaro  l  tlic 
crown  with  his  son  Robert,  and  tliat  the  latter  failed  in  resp«rt,  and  aillicti  d  his 
old  age ;  but  we  have  no  sort  ot  details  upon  the  i^uarreLs  which  broke  out  between 
the  father  and  the  sod.'' 

We  are  then,  forced  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  king  of  the  French  to  report 
uj)on  only  one  man,  who  flashed  like  a  meteor  In  the  midst  of  a  dark  night,  uj)on 
a  mau  wiiose  destiny  proved  that  even  in  that  century  of  barbarism  and  oppression, 
the  way  to  the  highest  dignities  was  open  to  ^nios.    This  man  was  Gcrbert, 
born  in  Aquitaine  in  tlie  most  obscure  condition,  and  received  by  favor  .as  a  poor 
monk  into  the  convent  of  Aurillac.    His  talents  soon  made  liim  distinguished  ;  the 
study  of  antiquity  formed  his  taste, and  those  of  his  writinirs  A\1iieh  have  been  pre- 
served to  U3  have,  by  the  purity  of  the  style,  by  the  perspicuity  ol  tlio  ideas,  an 
attraction  which  one  does  not  find  in  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  How-* 
ever,  it  was  particularly  towards  the  exact  and  natural  sciences  that  his  ta  i    :i  d 
led  him ;  he  had  olitaiiK  d  from  his  snperiors  ])i  rnii-sion  to  go  and  study  tliem  in 
Spain  ;  and,  forgetting  his  monkish  intolerance,  lu'  est  Jdi-^hed  hijnself  at  Coi*dova, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arab  uni\crsitics,  where  he  attainetl  all  the  sciences 
then  cultivated  by  the  Mussnlmen  alone.   When  he  retmmed,  the  prodigies  he 
seemed  to  work  by  the  know  ledge  of  ch«mistry,  and  the  Arabic  charactci-s  which 
he  was  seen  to  read,  exj>oscd  liini  to  the  sn''p)ei'>n  of  li  n  ing  learned  from  the  infi- 
dels the  occult  sciences,  and  having  formed  a  pact  with  the  devil ;  and  tliis  suspi- 
cion, which  might  at  any  rate  have  cost  him  his  life,  followed  him  to  the  chair  of 
St.  PetOT,  to  which  he  aUained,  and  until  the  day  of  liis  death.c  But  Gerbcrt  was 
still  more  remarkable  for  tlio  skillfulness  of  his  nund  than  for  his  kno  vlt  di^e  :  his 
taste  for  science  wa<3  suHordinate  to  his  ambition,  and  in  letting  it  be  known  how 
Lis  skill  could  be  profitable  to  his  protectors,  ho  took  care  not  to  parade  to  their 
eyes  all  that  which  might  excite  their  suspicions.  The  archbishop  of  Reims,  Adal- 
beron, enijiloyi  il  him  as  his  secretary,  and  he  named  him  at  tlie  same  time £colatre 
of  Ills  catluMha!.     It  was  then  that  r}crl>ert  mn  k-  himself  known  to  the  empresses, 
the  graiKhn-itht'r,  and  nidther  of  C)ilu)  ITT.,  wlio  gave  him  the  rich  abbey  of  Bob- 
bio  ;  he  was  pivrieiited  at  tiie  same  time  to  king  Lothaire,  to  his  \vife,  to  his  son 
and  his  brother ;  finally,  to  Hngues  Capet,  then  count  of  Paris :  his  p^  was  at 
the  service  of  nciariy  all  of  them.    After  the  death  of  Adalberon,  he  remained  as 
secretary  in  the  service  of  his  successor,  Amolph :  with  him  he  engaged  in  the 

(17)  Chr.  Sithiensc.  t.  10,  p.  298.  (18)  Glib.  Bodnlpbi.  L.  S,e.  I,  p.  IS. 

(IV)  KpiM.  Abbat.  Divion.  td  Hobert.  t.  10,  p,  668. 

(C)  A.naaoc  wai  ipreid  thtk  the  detil  wm  com  to  dmuti  libtwdj  whcnke  ofltciated  upojw  on  tk*  lIHt 
of  llay,  in  the  year  lOOS,  in  the  church  of  St.  CitHX-de-Jenualem  at  Rome.  Bonii.  Aon.  Scde^  909, 1. 10, 

p.  82G. 
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party  of  the  Carlovingians ;  thus  Iio  writes  at  that  period  to  tlie  bishop  of  Laon  : 
"  King  Lothaire's  own  brother  has  been  driven  from  the  throno ;  his  enemies  have 
been  named  kings,  or  at  least  they  are  held  for  such  in  the  opinion  of  most  men. 
But  by  what  right  can  the  legithnate  heir  be  disinherited?  faj  what  right  can  he 
be  deprived  of  the  throne  ?"  Ere  long,  however,  the  same  Geribert  wrote  to 
Amolph  to  renounce  all  obedience  towards  him,  and  to  snrrcnder  all  the  jilaees 
which  he  held  of  him.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  nrclibislioi)  of  Treves,  to 
declare  to  him,  that  his  conscience  no  longer  permitted  luiu  to  plaj^  the  double 
part  which  he  had  till  then  filled,  and  to  serve  the  devil  for  the  love  of  Charles  or 
Amolph.**  It  appears  that  what  cleared  the  conscience  of  Gcrbert  was  the  offer 
which  Hn^nics  Capi't  made  linn  of  diroctiiii:  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  who 
was  probabl}-  not  six  years  old  when  he  shai'ed  the  throne,  and  of  replacing  in  the 
archbisho^mc  of  Iveitiis,  Amolph,  whom  Hugues  wished  to  depose,  to  deprive  the 
Carlovixugianfl  of  a  chi^.  The  moment  of  executing  this  second  part  of  his  pro- 
jnues  did  not  proaent  itself  till  after  Hugues  Capet  rendered  himself  master  at 
Laon  of  the  person  of  his  rival,  and  of  that  of  the  archbishop ;  and  even  then  the 
enterprise  was  difficult  Amolph  was  the  chief  of  a  powerfiil  bodji  the  preroga- 
tives of  which  were  formidable,  and  its  influence  over  opinion  was  still  more  so. 
HngueSy  in  attacking  in  him  the  Carlovingians,  ^ared  his  own  priests ;  he  feared 
the  pope;  he  was  stopped  perhaps  also  by  scruples  of  conscience,  for  the  only 
quality  of  the  usurper  of  whieli  we  are  aware,  was  his  extreme  devotion.  He 
wrote  to  pope  John  XY.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  caused  him  to 
write  to  the  btshope  to  aoenae  Amolph  or  having  broken  his  oath.  On  the  other 
part,  Heribert  III.,  count  of  Veraiandois,  whom  the  captivi^  of  Charles  and 
Arnolph  had  left  alone  at  tlie  head  of  the  Carlovingian  party,  repaired  in  person 
to  Kome  to  implore  the  ])rot*Hnion  of  tlic  ])ontiff;  and  as  lie  suceeeded  in  making 
him  accept  a  superb  wliite  aiiihling  pallVy,  he  secured  the  iavur  of  the  chief  of  the 
dinrch  to  the  CWlovingians  against  the  Capetians.** 

But  the  king  dkl  not  await  an  answer  firom  Rome,  he  convoked  for  the  17th  of 
June,  991,  a  provincial  council  in  the  convent  of  St.  Basle  of  Reims,  to  which  he 
deferred  the  jud^ent  of  Amolph.  The  archbishops  of  Sens  and  Ik>urge»  re- 
paired thither,  with  eleven  bishops  and  a  great  number  of  abbots.  The  acts  of 
tills  council,  drawn  out  by  Gcrbert,  introduce  ns  in  a  sufficiently  dramatic  manner 
into  the  interior  of  the  assembly.  They  make  us  comprehend  how  the  royal  autho- 
rity, which  is  seen  bereft  of  all  its  other  attributes,  strenixthened  on  the  contrary 
in  respect  to  the  ecclesiastics,  because  the  progress  uf  feudal  ideas  had  ranked 
them  among  the  fondatorie^  and  it  beoune  customary  not  to  permit  a  iHshopi  any 
more  than  a  knight,  to  violate  his  faith  towards  his  lord. 

Arnolph,  the  captive  bishop  of  Reims,  was  arraigned  before  the  assembly,  and 
he  wj\s  there  confronted  with  Adalffor,  the  jirie^it  wlio  had  opened  that  town  tx>  the 
Lorraiiis.  Tim  uiaiiproteijted,  that  ultcr  iiuving  received  the  tii'st  |)ropositiou8  of 
Dadon,  a  knight  of  Charies,  he  had  himsdf  wiuied  to  see  his  archbishop,  to  ob«j 
only  his  orders ;  but  the  latter  reminding  him  that  Charles  was  his  imcle,  had  at 
the  same  time  indicated  to  him  the  auxiharies  on  whom  he  counted  in  his  <  I]tf'r- 

i)ri3e;  that  he  had  finally  given  him  liimself  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  had  enjomed 
lim,  by  their  means  to  mtrodnoe  the  soldiers  of  Charles.  **  If  any  among  vou," 
said  he  then,  "  suppose  that  it  is  othwwisei  or  regard  me  as  unworthy  of  beli^ 
believed,  let  him  credit  fire,  boiling  water,  or  incandescent  fire^  that  my  tOimentB 
may  give  faith  to  those  whom  my  words  do  not  suffice."  ^ 

The  prelates  were  alterwurck  shown  the  excommunication  fulminated  by  this 

(20)  Gerbccti  Bpiat.  No.  54, 1. 10.  p.  402.  (21)  Ibid.  No.  73.  74,  p.  408. 

(jtS)  BmBBi.  ComiL  St.  BmoU,  c  27,  p.  MS.  (2S)  Ibid.  11,  p.  616. 
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same  Arnolj)h  against  tliose  to  wlidm  he  had  secretly  delivered  his  episcopal  town : 
the  bishop  of  Autun  rciuarke<l  theiein  witli  a  kind  of  hoiTor,  that  tlie  archbishop 
of  Reims  condemned  thu  Lorraius  V  for  having  sacked  the  miserable  dweUin^  of 
the  poor,  whilst  he  said  nothing  of  the  captivity  of  6od*8  priests ;  t^st  he  made  • 
crime  of  the  soldiers  laving  overtlfrown  the  vile  cabins  belonging  to  the  beggars, 
and  which  would  have  fallen  of  rot,  i^orce  had  not  been  employed,  whilst  he  spoke 
not  even  of  the  temples  of  God  wllph  they  had  profaned."  Others,  witliout 
making  anj  xnentioii  mther  of  CharlA  or  the  rights  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
saw  in  the  act  of  Aj:nolph  a  felony  aga&st  his  lord ;  and  though  many  among  them 
appeared  troubled  with  compasislon  for,»id  disposed  to  indulge  him,  they  hesitated 
not  for  one  fault,  which  wits  by  no  meaM  canonical,  to  menace  him  with  anathema, 
and  finally  to  reduce  him  to  give  in  liis^Lignatioo.  However,  the  prelates  assem- 
bled at  St.  Boale^  seemed  to  regard  the  Mnsdictian  which  they  attriWed  to  them* 
selves  as  an  encroachment  upon  that  of^e  court  of  Rome.  They  excused  them- 
selves of  not  having  awaited  the  decision  of  John  XV.,  vAilch  thoy  had  at  first 
provoked,  and  the  bishop  of  Orleans  took  ocrnHion  to  paint  with  very  lively  colors, 
m  an  eloquent  discourse,  which  Gerbuit  has  preserved  to  us,  the  disorders  of  the 
court  of  Kome  in  the  tenth  oentuiy,  the  abominations  and  vengeance  of  those 
popes  scarcely  arrived  at  adolescence,  who  one  after  another  seized  the  tiara,  and 
wlio  condemned  each  other  to  the  most  atrocious  punishments;**  of  John  XII., 
who  cut  oti'  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right-hand  of  cardinal  John  ;  of  Ik>ni- 
fiioe  VII.,  who  strangled  John  XIII.  in  973,  and  starved  to  death,  in  John 
XIV.,  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Is  it,**  cried  he,  to  suclt 
monsters,  who  are  full  of  all  the  human  vices,  wlio  are  void  of  all  the  divine  sciences, 
that  we  shall  submit  the  innumerable  priests  of  God,  who  distinguish  themselves 
throughout  all  the  earth  their  science  and  the  merit  of  tlieir  lile  ?  I  dare  say, 
ihe  Boman  pontiff  who  sins  against  his  hrother,  and  who  warned  many  times, 
wishes  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Church ;  the  Boman  pontifF,  by  the  prece]>t  of 
God  himself,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  hut  as  a  pagan  ana  a  publican."  This  tirst 
manifestation  of  the  ntiments  of  liberty  by  the  Galican  Church,  provoked  in  1G04 
the  choler  of  the  annalist  of  tlie  Church.  Cardinal  Baroniua  attributes  this  blas- 
phemy iigainst  the  pontificsl  authoritj,  to  Gerbert,  who^  a  few  vean  after,  came  to 
be  himself  invested;  his  philosophy  appears  to  the  cardinal  much  more  scandalous 
than  the  crimes  of  Boniface  VII.;  and  without  respecting  in  him  pope  Sylvester  II., 
he  cries :  "  Listen  to  the  constancy  with  which  this  man  dares  to  afHnii  his  sove- 
reign's inconstancy ;  behold  his  infinite  impudence  and  boldness ;  pay  attention  to 
his  audadtj  and  his  arrogance^  and  yon  will  remain  stopified  by  his  hanghtiness^  If 
the  least  of  these  furious  words  are  worthy  of  our  examination,  and  not  of  our 
contempt."^  These  are  the  expressions  of  a  cardinal,  of  the  most  obstinate  cham- 
pion of  the  authori^  of  the  iioman  pontiffs,  and  it  is  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
among  those  pontira  diat  he  appliea  them.  Far  from  adopting  them,  we  regret 
that  m  sentiments  of  ecclesiastic^  liberty,  professed  for  the  first  time  in  France 
at  the  council  of  St.  Basle  of  Reinis^  were  sogg^sted  by  the  interests  of  faction, 
and  not  hj  those  of  the  church. 

After  his  abdication,  Amolph  was  sent  back  to  tiie  prison  of  Orleans,  wliere  he 
was  detained  captive  as  long  as  Hugucs  Capet  fived.  The  same  provinoal  ooandl 
that  had  deposed  hun,  elected  Gerbert  in  hia  stead ;  and  ho,  supported  hj  the  king 

(24)  Concil.  RemenM  St.  Bnoli,  18,  p.  518. 

(25)  Coucil.  Rcmrn-tf.  c  2S,  p.  523.  In  llic  t'hroniclc  Rrotbcr  TTn^fiifs  of  Flenry,  ihe  history  of  tltcM 
two  coaaciU  is  recounted  more  briefly,  but  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Amolph.  It  ia  mixed,  however,  wttJl 
mm  nflUMitly  gMve  to  mder  »  alnoit  mmwUhf  of  acni)uig  oar  ittMilioii.  Ia  DndbMsi^  8oi^  k  4, 
P.U2. 

(26)  Aqo.  SooIm.  Banm.  aon.  992,  p.  882. 
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of  the  Flinch,  was  acknowledged,  at  least  for  three  yenrs,  ns  firclibisliop  of  Reims." 
Commnnicntion  with  iho  court  of  Konic  was  slow  niul  difficult :  pope  John  XV. 
could  give  nearly  no  attention  to  tlie  ^t  neial  affairs  of  diistetidom  ;  hu  fought  even 
then  to  defend  tlie  ivninant  of  his  authority  against  the  eonsnl  Crescentios,  who 
endeavored  to  re-establish  the  order  and  anthoritjof  the  laws  in  Italy,  and  to  ri  sus- 
cltate  the  Roman  repuhlic.  However,  the  count  of  Vermandois  continued  to 
defend  before  the  pope  the  intert"=;ts  of  llic  Onrlovingian  family.  Hcfoiv  his  death, 
in  9i)3,  he  engaged  John  XWto  condenui  ilu?  acts  of  the  council  of  bt.  Basle  of 
RcimS)  as  attempts  on  the  authority  of  the  holy  see ;  to  strike  with  anathema  the 
bishops  who  had  assisted  thereat,  and  who  would  not  retract;  finally,  to  annul  the 
eli'ction  of  Gci-I>rrt.    TIn;nios  CajX'f  v.ninly  pnnrrht.  in  to  calm  tliv  nnm»r  of 

the  |)ope  ;  lie  oHered  to  go  and  meot  liiin  at  (iivnoblc,  a  town  tin  n  Ix  longed 

to  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  if  John  X\  .  would  consent  to  advance  thus  lar  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  to  be  read^  to  examine  witnesses.*  These  entreaties  and  these 
ofiers  of  the  bang  could  obtain  nothing.  John  XV.,  instead  of  coming  to  France, 
Kent  there  a  lei^te,  nain*  fl  T>co.  wfir>,  in  the  year  OIK'),  successivelv  presided  at  two 
councils:  tlie  one  at  Mouson,  the  other  at  Reims.  In  that  of  .Mmusou,  Aimon, 
bishop  of  Verdun,  expressed  in  Gallic,  or  in  the  Romance  laiiL;u;ige,  which  wm 
beginning  to  be  formed,  the  object  of  the  assembly.  An  important  progress  in  the 
nse  of  that  langunge,  was  that  of  employing  it  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  in  the 
mid^t  nf  a  rlerirv  which  regarded  tli^^  T^atin  as  its  own  tmigne.  Ocrbert  biniself 
detended  his  cause  in  Latin,  and  his  elo(]uent  discoiu'sc,  whicli  has  been  preser\"ed, 
is  a  spiritual  apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.*^  However,  he  was 
condenmed,  and  Arnolph,  always  detained  in  the  prisons  of  Orleans,  was  declared 
I(\L:itiinnto  archbishop.  In  a  letter  to  the  em]>rr'=.s  Adelaide,  f^orbrrt  complains 
that  from  tlience  his  soMiers  and  his  dependants  had  conspired  against  him;  that 
no  person  would  cat  with  him ;  that  none  would  assist  at  the  sacred  ceremonies 
which  he  cdebrated ;  that  he  was  abased,  despised,  and  delivered  over  to  the  gravest 
injuries.^  lie  did  not  wish  to  submit  any  long*  r  to  such  persecution  ;  he  quitted 
France  tn  return  to  the  two  empro'^'^e'?,  A(l(  laide  and  Theophanie,  grnndmother 
and  mother  of  the  emperor,  Otho  HI.,  who  had  always  shown  him  much  favor. 
Otho  m.  himself  had  followed  his  lessons,  and  in  the  year  998,  he  recompensed 
him  magnificently,  by  elevating  him,  first  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  then  in 
about  a  few  weeks,  to  the  holy  sec.'"' 

M  i  i'st  TTugues  Caj)ct  found  himself,  on  ncronnt  of  Gerbert,  engngod  with  the 
Church  in  a  struggle  not  undangerous,  the  territory  of  France  was  blooded  by  the 
wars  of  the  gieat  feudatories ;  these  wars,  which  broke  out  everywhere  simulta- 
neously, influenced  much  more  than  the  royal  acts  the  development  of  the  national 
cliaracter,  or  the  pmsporitv  or  nnliajipiiu'ss  .>}'  thr^  inhabitants.  T»nt  ns  the  intrig^ues 
and  n  vdlntions  of  one  province  were  nearly  all  witliout  n-lVrcnce  to  those  of 
another,  it  is  almost  imjwssible  to  find  a  thread  in  order  to  be  conducted  out  of 
this  labyrinth.  The  mind  is  fatigued  of  conceiving  interests  and  personages,  that 
are  only  presented  for  an  insUuit,  and  that  disappear  to  give  place  for  other  interests 
and  other  ])ersonages  absfluti  !y  new.  All  tnese  name*'  nf  chiefs  and  warriors, 
A>  hose  characters  remain  unknown,  come  to  us  but  as  a  coni'used  noise  which  leaves 
no  remembrance. 

We  know  fow  things  about  the  two  great  feudatories  who  had  embraced  the 

(27)  G.  rbt  rt.  Epist.  No.  86,  p.  414.    Contil.  Gen.  t.  9,  p.  73y. 

E|)is«.  Hng«n.  Htg. ;  Coneil.  GcDcr.  t.  9,  p.  743. 
(D)  Concil.  Qen.  t.  9,  p.  747.   Ser.  Fr.  t.  10,  p.  ri32.    In  this  discoone  »  foimd  one  of  the  phnaet  mtli 
which  BBronim  roprmdiw  Ocrbert,  upon  •  aiiiful  pope,  « bo  ought  to  be  hdd  M  woiw  thu  m  ft^m  wA  a 

(2l»)  Gerbert.  £pbt.  So.  102,  p.  424.  (80)  Vagi  trit.  ad  ana.  998,  p.  81. 
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cause  of  the  Carlovingiaiis.  Herihcrt  III.,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  appears  to 
have  defended  it  more  hy  his  negotiations  than  by  bi-s  arms,  died  in  ^)93  ;  a  little 
after,  his  two  counties  of  Meaux  and  Troves,  passed  to  count  Eudes  of  Blois,  who 
hy  this  heritage  became  one  of  the  most  uowerii]!  iendatories  of  the  kingdom, 
whilst  the  connt  of  Vermandois  remained  bereft  of  liis  untlent  splendor.*^  Ar- 
Jiruil  II.,  count  of  Flanders,  died  at  Ghent  the  year  after  the  ekvntion  of  Hugues 
Capet  upon  the  throne,  and  his  son  Baldwin  of  the  Handsome  Btard  [a  la  belle 
barbejf  who  succeeded  huu,  was  thcu  too  young  to  undertake  ai>\ thing  without.'* 

In  seating  himself  upon  the  throne  of  the  French,  Hugues  Capet  nad  counted 
especially  upon  his  strict  alii  u  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  NormRnd|r,  the 
one  hi!^  brother,  the  other  his  brother-in-law,  Tlic  first,  Henr}',  who  governed 
Burgundy  from  the  year  9G5  to  tlie  year  1002,  is  designated  by  the  surname  oi' 
Great,  which  nndoabtedly  distinguished  him  ft-om  some  other  Henry  less  powerful. 
We  know  nothing  of  him  but  the  care  which  he  took  to  reform  the  rule  of  some 
convents.  The  historians  of  Burgimdy  give  hira  the  title  of  first  proprietary' duke, 
ns  if  he  had  acquired  over  his  duchy  some  rights  wliich  bis  prodecps^ors  had  not. 
They  should  have  remarked,  on  the  contraiy,  that  Burgundy  was  tlie  province  of 
France  where  the  particular  counts  had  best  establishM  ihar  iudependonce  with 
respect  to  the  duke,  so  that  the  latter  had  pompous  titles  and  very  little  power, 
levied  contributions  on,  or  protected  tlie  clinrclies,  wliieb  furnished  the  most  nn- 
embarrassetl  part  of  his  revenue;  but  that  he  was  so  little  obeyed  !•}  laymen,  that 
tor  two  centuries  this  Jlenry  the  Great,  and  all  his  succesi>oi*s,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  no  war,  and  did  no  action  worthy  of  memory.'* 

Richard  Fearless,  who  since  942  governed  Nonnandy,  had  espoused  Ann,  sister 
of  Iluifiios  fjipet,  who  had  died  before  tlic  eles  atioii  of  bis  brother.  He  had 
favored  this  elevation  ;  and  as  Anioul  II.,  count  of  1'  landers,  opposed  it,  he  had 
attacked  him,  and  canned  off  from  him  Arras,  and  all  liis  stron«|  places,  as  fiir  as 
the  Tjxh  ;  after  which  he  became  reconciled  to  HugiK^  Capet,  and  nad  returned  him 
all  his  conquefit  ■,  This  was  the  last  war  of  Richard  Fearless,  who  having  attained 
his  sixtieth  year,  tlitnceforth  occupied  himself  much  more  with  establishing  peace 
among  his  neighbours  than  adding  to  his  military'  reputation.  He  was  of  tall 
stature,"  says  William  of  Jamiege,  the  Norman  historian ;  "  his  countenance  was 
noble,  his  bo<l7  well  formed ;  he  wore  a  long  heard,  and  his  head  was  covered  with 
white  hair,  tio  wns  a  very  pious  benefactor  of  the  monks :  be  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  clerks  ;  ho  dospisrd  the  y>iT>ud,  he  loved  the  more  hinii't!  ■ ;  he  sus- 
tained the  poor,  tlie  orphan,  and  the  widow,  and  he  was  pleased  lo  lausom  the 
captive."  * 

The  Normans,  established  in  Neustiia  for  at  least  a  century*,  had  preserved  all 

the  n'rfor  of  a  new  nation.  They  had  adf>])teil  the  reli<^ion,  the  language,  the  laws, 
and  aliovo  all  the  leudal  system  uf  tlie  French;  Init  under  these  common  charac- 
teristics, one  always  recognises  their  love  of  liberty,  and  theii'  antient  independence. 
They  pretended  that  their  duke,  instead  of  liege  homage,  owed  the  King  dnly 
ancestral  homage,  which  indicated  hardly  anj  subordination!  and  obliged  no 
obedience.*''  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  this  distinction  was  inventect  much 
later,  in  favor  of  the  kings  of  England,  who  were  dukes  of  Kormaudy.  The  , 
chief  of  the  nation  thought  less  of  holdinghis  fief  of  the  French  monarch  than  by 
the  choice  of  his  people.  When  Richatd^earless  died  in  096,  very  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Hugues  Capet,  he  was  at  the  abbey  of  Fechamp,  where,  feeling 
overcome  by  illness,  he  assembled  around  him  his  principal  Norman  lords*  and 

(31)  Rodulph.  Glab.  1..  2,  c.  7,  [>.  !9.    C  lir.  Allx  ric.  Trium-FoutillBl,  p.  38<L    Gur.  Ycfdwi.  p.  206. 

(33)  Oudcghcrst,  Chrou.  el  Auu.  de  Flandre*.  p.  33,  f.  65, 

(33)  Hut  dc  Bonrg.  du  I'.  PUnchcr,  L.  5,  c.  40-53.  p.  244.       (34)  WiDdmE  0«IIMI.L.4,  &  19,  pwl84. 
(85)  Eztnil  de  VOmL  i'mrnn  desdocsde  Noantodie,  U  10,  p. 
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presented  to  them  liis  son,  Richard  II.  "  Until  this,  my  companions  in  arms," 
said  he  to  them,  **  I  have  directed  your  militia  [milicel ;  but  now  God  calls^^niey 
mj  illness  redoubles  in  severity;  I  am  about  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh, 'and 
you  can  no  longer  have  me  for  chief.**  The  lords  after  having  testifi  1  ilieir 
sorrow  by  tlieir  si^^hs  and  tears,  £»ave  their  assent  to  the  desires  of  the  old  duke^ 
and  swore  fidelity  to  his  son,  tlie  young  Richard.'* 

Charles  tlie  8iuipie,  in  abandoning  to  the  Normans,  Neustria,  which  thej  had 
devastated^  had  authorized  them  to  go  and  seek  a  living  in  Brittany,  which  he 
refunded  as  inimical.  He  had  ceded  to  them,  he  said,  all  his  riglits  over  that 
province,  riirhts  which  he  himself  couhi  neither  exercise  nor  guarantee.  The 
Bretons,  dittering  from  the  French  in  orm;in,  language,  and  manDers,  had  some- 
times obeyed  the  more  powerfiil  French  kings;  but  they  had  soon  hastened  to 
throw  off  tih«r  yoke.  When  the  feudal  system  gained  more  stability,  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  was  regarded  as  a  movinrj  fief  of  that  of  Normandy ;  but  probably 
this  tenure  [mouvance],  wliich  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  long  contests,  had 
been  considereti,  in  the  primiti%'e  contract  of  Charles  with  Rollo,  as  of  very  Uttle 
impoftancQ^  and  very  oadlv  defined.  However,  when  the  Bietons  had  been 
divided  by  civil  wars,  the  Normans  had  often  profitted  thereby  to  make  their 
sovereignty  valuable.  In  the  tliueof  Hugues  Capet,  Brittany  was  divided  between 
tlip  threes  counts  of  Nantes,  Kennes,  and  Cornouailles.  The  house  of  tlie  iWi^t, 
however,  was  extinguished  about  tlie  year  990,  and  Conan,  surnaniod  lo  Tort  j^tho 
wrons]  united  the  counties  of  Bennes  and  Nantes ;  whilst  Benedict,  though  manned, 
joined  the  bishopric  of  Qtnmper  to  the  county  of  Cornouailles.  His  son,  a  bishop 
and  a  count,  was  also  married,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  seems  at  that  period 
not  to  have  been  admitted  b^  the  Bretons." 

Though  Brittany  was  divided  between  two  rival  princes,  the  Konuaos  did  not 
endeavor  at  this  period  to  dispute  with  the  Bretons  tlieir  indep^denoe ;  but  Conan 
le  Tort,  had,  in  his  neiglibourliood,  to  combat  an  enemy  no  less  dangerous,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Fouhpies-Nerra,  count  of  Anjon.  Tlie  latter  had,  in  987,  succeeded 
bis  father  Geffrey  Grisegonnelle ;  he  had  also  possessed  himself  of  the  county  of 
Haine^  and  he  had  covered  his  two  governments  with  strong  castles.'*  The  hmae 
of  Anjou,  wliich  was  inferior  neither  in  power  nor  ambttion  to  those  which  are 
regar  f  1  as  having  founded  the  great  lay  peerages,  possessed  over  them  the 
advantage  of  ha\ing  sncccssively  pixxluccd  several  distinguished  rnptains.  The 
counts  of  Anjou  Mattered  themselves  of  having  extended  tncir  doniinatiou  over  all 
that  part  of  Brittany  which  spoke  French;  but  the  entMpriset  of  Geflfxev 
Grisegonnelle  had  been  arrested  m  981,  by  the  first  battle  of  Gonqu^reuXy  whidi 
he  had  lost  against  Conan  le  Tnrt.*^  These  feudatories  made  peace;  Conan  le 
Tort  espoused  a  daughter  of  Getti-uy.  However,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
hostilities  recommenced ;  Conan  wislied  to  surprise  Angers  during  the  absence  of 
count  Fouloues-Nerra ;  die  audacity  of  his  four  sons,  all  valiant  knights^  and  the 
bravery  of  nis  Bretons,  gave  him  great  hopes  of  success.  Aft«r  some  mutual 
ravages,  the  two  counts  a^eed  to  meet  on  the  27th  of  June,  002,  in  this  same 
land  of  Conquereuxy  which  they  had  blooded  ten  years  previously.  Conan, 
in^or  in  cavalry,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  triumph  over  his  adversary ;  he 
sank  trenches  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  leaves  and 
loose  earth.  By  a  sham  flight  he  drew  the  Augevins  into  this  trap,  killed  a  great 
number,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  prisoner  of  Foulques  himseli^  who  had 

(36)  Willelmi  Gtmct.  L.  4,  c.  20,  p,  1S5.    J.  Duchesne,  Scr.  Norman,  p.  248. 

(37)  Hist,  de  KreUgue,  par  L.  G.  Lobineaa,  religieax  benedictin.  L.  3,  c.  35,  p.  85. 

(38)  Fregin.  Hist.  Andigaveol.  Altcton  FnltBOiwcaimit*^  p.  804. 

(£)  ThiftbttUle  gave  birth  to  a  proverbial  expression  :  Ceil  eomme  a  la  batlaile  de  ComfKirmuni^  It  t0ti 
PtK^UfU  mt  U  droit.    Ill  it  like  the  halite  of  Conquireux,  where  wrong  beat  rigkt.1 
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been  thrown  from  his  horse.  Bat  the  count  of  Anjou,  being  relieved  with  the  aid 
of  his  compauious  in  arms,  excited  them  to  vengeance,  put  the  Bretons  to  the 
loa^  and  Conaiiy  with  more  tfafln  u  thouaand  of  his  warriors,  was  killed  in  the 
combat  This  was  the  greatest  batde  fimght  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Hugnes 

Capet ;  it  had,  however,  no  important  result.  Geffrey,  Cniiair.s  eldest  son, 
received  the  county  of  Kennes,  his  heritafie;  he  made  peace  witli  Foulque.s-Nerra, 
and  at  the  end  ut  a  sufficiently  short  space  of  time^  be  submitted  tlie  rest  of  Brittany 
and  was  called  its  doke.* 

The  most  poweifttl  of  the  feudatories  to  the  south  of  the  Loire  was  William 
Strong  Ann,  at  tlie  flame  time  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitainc.  lie  had 
at  tirst  opposed  tlie  conjnatiou  of  11  ugues  Cfipet,  and  had  forced  lilm  to  turn  his 
arms  a^unst  him  from  the  commenceuieut  of  liis  reign,  though  he  had  precedin^ly 
fliven  mm  his  aistw  in  marriage.  But  the  Aqiiitains  had  the  reputation  of  b^ig 
tiio  worst  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  William,  in  fact,  after  having  made  peace  with 
UntTuos  Capet,  would  have  probably  shunned  all  hostility,  if  some  quarrels  in  his 
own  tauiily  had  not  exposed  his  subjects  to  the  aims  of  his  soldiers.  The  count  of 
Poitiers  had  espoused  the  pious  Emeline,  daughter  of  Theobald^  oonnt  of  Bloia^ 
benefactress  of  the  convent  of  Maillezais,  and  no  less  distinguished,  my»  a  monk  of 
that  convent,  l>y  her  anient  zeal  for  religion,  tlian  by  the  nobleness  of  her  character. 
Whilst  Emeline  was  unitlnnily  occupied  with  directinfi;  the  construction  of  the 
convent  of  Haillczais,  she  was  warned  that  her  husband,  in  returning  from  Brittany, 
had  been  received  hv  the  visoountess  of  Thouars  into  her  castle^  and  that  the  latter 
had  not  resisted  the  amorous  entreaties  of  htr  lord.  Emeline  testified  the  most 
lively  resentment  afrainst  her  husband,  who,  having  vainly  sought  to  justify  himself, 
ceased  to  answer  her.  But  the  countess  of  Poitiers  soon  enjoyed  tlie  vengeance 
which  she  sought.  She  had  ajiproaclied  Thouais  with  a  numerous  retiime  of 
knights  and  pages ;  she  had  the  happiness  of  enoonnteringher  rival  in  open  country; 
she  attiu^ed  her  retinue  and  dispersed  it ;  and  seizing  the  viscountess,  she  delivered 
her  over,  during  the  whole  night,  to  the  successive  outrages  of  each  of  her  knights. 
J  udging  afterwards,  that  her  husband  would  not  pardon  this  ^^olence,  she  retired 
Into  the  castle  of  Ohinon,  which  belonged  to  her.  During  two  years  a  petty  war 
between  the  two  spouses  desolated  the  conntrj  of  Aquitaine.  Soon,  however,  the 
religious  men  of  that  countiy  had  recourse  to  A\  illiam,  and  sliowed  that  the 
blessing  of  "God  had  always  alighted  on  him,  because  he  had  lived  in  peace  with 
his  wiic  ;  that  His  au^er,  on  the  contrary,  threatened  him  ailer  their  disagreement. 
They  thus  engaged  him  to  return  to  her,  and  to  confess  that  he  had  nnned  orievonslT 
against  her,  when  having  himself  failed  in  conjugal  fiuth,  he  had  testified  so  mnon 
wrath  for  so  light  a  fault.  "From  thence,"  contmues  our  monk,  "  this  woman  of 
rare  prudence,  having  regained  all  her  authority,  consecrated  her  riches  and  her 
power  to  finish  the  church  oi  2klaillezais."** 

WilHam  Strong  Arm  died  in  994 ;  he  wm  succeeded  by  his  son,  of  the  same 
name^  who  is  designated  by  the  surname  of  the  Great,  because  of  the  extent  of 
his  dominion.  In  t'tct.  tf)  tbedur-hy  of  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Limousin,  the  country 
of  Aunis  and  Sahitonge,  wlucii  formed  the  heritage  of  his  father,  he  joined  the 
considerable  dowery  brought  him  by  Almodis,  widow  of  Boason  count  of  la 
Marche ;  hb  states  extencwd  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhone,  and  during  his  long 
reign  (994-1030)  he  was  considered  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  lords. 

All  the  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  as  tar  as  tlu*  Alps, 
then  formed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Aries  and  Burgimdy,  which  were  regarded  as 
absolutely  foreign  to  France.  They  were  gavemed  during  fifty-seven  years,  from 

(39)  Glab.  Rodulph.  UUt.  L.  2,  c  8,  p.  14.   De  gest.  consul.  An.Jega?.  p.  256.    Iliat.  de  Bretagne,  3. 
e.  36,  p.  So. 

(40)  Fatn  MdlMe.  Hoa.  nlatia^  !<.  1*  c  2,  p.  179.      (41)  Ibid,  c  6^  i>.  181.  Ademar.  Ctbuk.  p.  146, 
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937  to  993,  by  Conrad  tlio  Pacific  After  this  king  was  no  longer  under  the 
guardianship  of  Otho  the  Great,  he  had  done  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  him, 
or  which  dc-servea  esteem.  Though  several  of  the  greater  and  more  commercial 
towns  of  France,  such  as  Lyon,  Vieniic  Goiu  x  i,  Th  ^nn(,*on,  Avignon,  Aries, 
Marseille  and  Grenoble  wei'e  situated  wiUiiii  tlu-  ImhiikIs  of  his  stat'^s,  lie  had 
allowed  tliem  to  be  reduced  to  exti'eme  poverty :  his  rights  had  been  successively 
usurped  by  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiasdcal  fettdatories ;  and  the  only  authority  that 
he  appeai\'(l  to  exercise  was  confined  to  granting  diplomas  to  divers  convents.^* 

Conrad  div'<l  at  the  bo^'inning  of  the  yeair  fO!',  :ui>l  wns  siicrccilud  l)y  his  oldLst 
son,  Kodolph  111.,  whose  etteniinate  manners  gave  liita  the  jiaiiie  wf  the  craven  or 
sluggard,  llowever,  liodolph,  the  poorest  of  the  kings  of  l^uropc,  wished,  on 
roountine  the  throne,  to  recover  the  rights  and  revenues  which  his  Mnet  bad 
alienateiL  He  had  been  crowned  at  a  diet  or  assembly  of  the  grandees^  held  at 
Ij!U!S!inne.  These  grandees,  alarme<l  by  tlie  prf>ii  cts  whicli  their  kin?  nnnonnced, 
withdrew  li-om  him  an  obedience  to  which  he  had  lost  iiis  right,  by  despising  their 
privileges.  They  beat  his  troops,  and  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  mmiation 
of  his  aunt,  the  empress  Adelaide.  Tlie  latter  joined  to  the  glorious  memovy  of 
Otho  the  Great,  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  veneration  of  the  great  vjtssals  of 
the  crown  of  Aries  for  her  rharacter,  made  tlioni  nrrcpt  her  medintion.  Peace  wtis 
signed  at  8t.  Maurice,  and  Kodolph  continued,  tiiencclortii,  untd  1032,  almost 
without  one's  perceiWng  his  existence.  He  had  Hxed  his  residence  in  Switzerland, 
and  he  was  then  reduced  to  such  great  ]>oa  erty,  that  without  the  annats  or  revenues 
of  the  fir5t  yorir  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  which  he  had  the  dispoeidon,  be 
would  not  have  even  had  wherewith  to  live." 

The  weakness  of  liodolph-le-F'aineant,  ^ave  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom  of 
Axles  an  opportunity  of  coosolidating  theur  mdependenoe.  Among  these  one  begins 
to  remarkBerchtoldand  his  son,Ilumbert-aux-l5lanchc&-Mains  [the  White  handed] 
counts  of  Main'iennc,  and  fouiuh  of  the  house  of  Savoy  Otto  William,  whom 
it  is  pretended  was  the  son  oi  Adalbert,  king  of  Italy,  and  heir,  by  rinrht  of  his 
mother,  to  the  county  of  Burgundy,  was  the  founder  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Francbe>Comt6  ;  Guigue,  cnmit  of  Albon,  founder  of  the  sovereign  house  of  the 
dauphins  of  Viennois ;  and  A\  illiam,  whom  it  is  pretended  was  the  issue  of  a 
brother  of  Kodolph  of  Burgundy,  king  of  France,  and  who  wsis  sovcrei^rn  count 
of  Provence.  These  four  lords  liad,  througiiout  tlie  reign  of  Kodolph,  mucli  more 
power  than  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  and  when  at  his  death  nis  crown  was 
united  to  that  of  the  empire,  the  feudatories  \s]u>  had  grown  great  at  its  expense^ 
became  almost  absolutely  iiidcpcntlont.  ( )n  the  otluT  liantl,  their  vassals  boiran  on 
their  side  to  acquire  importance  under  them,  and  in  l*ro\  ence  can  be  traced  at  this 
period  the  succession  of  the  counts  of  Forcahjuier  and  of  V  eiiaissin,  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  of  the  viscounts  of  Marseille,  ik  the  barons  of  Baux,  of  Sault^  of 
Gt^XOMf  and  of  Castellane.*' 

We  can  ^till  follow  the  formatiuu  of  a  frroat  number  of  other  feuJatorj',  or 
rather  sovereign,  houses.  Tims  tlie  counts  of  Toulouse,  those  ot  Koiiergue,  the 
dnkes  of  Gascony,  the  counts  of  Foix,  of  B^am,  and  of  Carcassonne,  dat«  at 
least  from  tins  epoch ;  but  their  existence  is  announced  to  us  only  by  their  di])Iomas 
and  their  wills.  No  historian  has  made  us  acijuainted  with  the  order  of  tlieir 
actions,  in  a  manner  to  interest  ns  in  themselvt  s.  Wlicn  the  life  of  tlie  kings 
themselves  is  so  obscure,  wheu  ^Udoiu  in  Italy,  and  Conrad  in  Burgundy,  are 

(42)  Hist,  de  BourR.     4,  c.  104  el  taiv.  p.  20S.    B;juche,         dc  Prov.  L.  C,  t.  1.  p.  80. 
(13)  Chr.  Ditmar.  Mcrscb.  L.  7,  p.  408.    In  Labuitio  Scr.  Briuisw,  t.  1.   Miiiler,  (kack  der  Sdiird^ 
\.  1,  c.  1-1,  i>  2  Ji;.    Ann.  !!( ri.Jan.  Mnimc.  St.  Galli,  p.  193." 

(44)  Guichenou,  UUt.  gcDcalog.  de  la  ouwoa  de  iiaroie,  L.  d,  p.  ISl-l&d. 

(45)  Bottdie^  Hiat.  de  hw.  U    p.  807. 
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shnrnded  from  all  our  leaearches,  and  when  Hug^ues  Capet  disappean  without  onr 
having  power  to  ibrm  an3r  idea  of  his  chaiacter,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  counts 

and  dukes  were  thus  lost  in  tlic  sliade.*^ 

The  whole  existence  oi  tlie  peoole  is  equally  concealed  froni  our  knowledge ;  we 
onljr  know  that  in  994,  a  fii|;Iittul  pestilence  devastated  Limousin  and  Aquitaine. 
The  contagion  was  augmented  by  the  imfurtunatelj  extended  devotion  of  the 
people,  who  incessantly  ofseinlfKnl  in  tlu-  ( hmx  lios,  carrying  their  su  k,  in  order 
that  the  relics  preserved  in  the  sanctiimy  might  restore  them  to  health.  Tliesc 
sick  passed  into  the  touiples  as  well  during  the  night  as  the  daj^;  they  filled  the  air 
with  their  cries^  and  corrupted  it  by  their  pestilential  exhalations :  we  are  assui«d 
that  their  flesh  seemed  struck  by  lire,  that  it  detached  itself  from  their  bones  and 
became  rotten.  The  cliureh  of  St.  ^rartial,  at  Limoijes,  -Kvm  that  around  which  the 
pestilerous  pressed  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Those  who  approached  were  struck 
with  tiie  frughtiFul  stench  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  it ;  but  thn  fatal 
warning didnot  sufHce  to  keep  off  the  laithfid,  whom  the  crowd,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  a  miracle,  incessantly  renewed.  Most  of  the  bi.slioj)s  of  Aquitaine  rc[)ain'tl 
thitiier,  and  carried  with  them  the  relics  of  their  own  churches.  The  dukes  and 
princeii  struck  with  tenor,  engaged  in  a  sort  of  treaty  to  observe  among  them  peace 
and  jostioei  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  This  was  the  fittt  ongm  of  that  con- 
vention  hj  which  they  afterwards  bound  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities 
during  certain  dajs  of  the  week,  and  which  was  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Truce  of  God.*^ 

^  Such  is  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  gather  about  Ilu^es  Capet,  or  about  the 
history  of  the  French  during  his  reign.    The  actions  of  this  founder  of  a  new 

dynasty,  hl.s  cliaraeter,  liis  policy,  all  is  alike  unknown  to  us.  It  is  belifvcd  pos- 
sible to  ti\  his  death  on  the  ^-ithof  October,  lilMi,  tiiough  there  is  some  muvrtainty 
about  the  j  ear.  lie  must  then  have  been  aged  titty-seveu  years.  Paris  hail  been 
his  habitual  residence ;  it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  be  died,  and  he  was  interred 
at  St.  Denis.  The  monk  Ilelgaud,  of  Fleury,  who  has  written  a  panegyric  on  king 
Robert  his  son,  assjires  us  that  Ilnirues  feeling  near  his  end,  e;t11'><l  Robert  to  liim, 
and  thus  discoursed  to  him:  "  O  my  dear  son  I  I  conjure  thee  iu  the  name  of  the 
Holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  never  to  abandon  thy  mind  to  the  counsel  of  flatterers, 
who  seek  to  seduce  thee  by  poisoned  presents,  so  thou  mayest  dispose,  according  to 
their  will,  of  those  abbies  which,  after  God,  I  leave  under  thy  government.  I^ct 
no  frivolity  of  ni!n«l,  Induce  thee  to  pilla^^'e  their  treasures,  to  divert  or  to  (lis>ij)ate 
them.  I  rccoumiund  thoo  yet,  and  tiiis  above  all  things,  never  to  permit  thy^self 
to  be  torn  from  devotion  to  the  duef  of  our  religion,  that  is  to  say,  to  our  holy 
&ther  Benedict ;  it  is  he  whO)  after  the  death  of  ttiat  which  is  but  flesh,  will  pro- 
cure  thee  l>efore  our  common  judg^  entry  into  salvation,  the  only  peaceful  haven, 
and  the  onl^  safe  asylum.'*^' 

Perhaps  if  there  had  remained  any  other  discourse  of  Ungues  Capet,  any  other 
characteristic  which  painted  his  character,  we  should  pay  very  httle  attention  to 
these  words  which  appear  to  belong  much  more  to  the  historian  monk  than  to  the 
king.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  chief  of  a  ne\v  dynasty,  raised  by  the 
mistrust  of  tlie  grandees,  more  than  by  their  love,  was  scarcely  anything  but  kin^ 
of  the  priests;  Uiat  the  concession  of  property  to  the  abbeys  was  ver^  nearly  his 
only  royal  function,  and  tliat  the  flatterers  wno  approached  him,  difiering  thereby 
from  those  who  surrounded  his  successors,  carried  him  presents  in  rctuni  for  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they  solicited  of  him ;  tliese  presents  even  iiuulc  the 
principal  revenue  which  he  derived  from  the  kingdom.    Iu  other  respects,  Hugues 

(46)  Hiit.  gcQ.  duLang.  L.  13,  t.  2,  p.  113-132. 

(47)  lliftt.  traoslat.  S.  GeoalG,  p.  361.    Chr.  Adctnari  (Uaa,  p.  147. 
(4^  Hc^pkU  IkriM.  vita  Bobcrt.  Bug,  e.  H  ^  IM. 
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Capet  appears  to  have  been  adiUctcd  to  mpentitiona  devotion ;  it  Is  almost  (be 

only  notion  which  we  possess  of  liis  character,  an'l  it  imi?;t  explain  .1  fact  reported 
without  comment  by  the  antient  historians  ;  it  is,  that  if  he  did  not  «t  n!j)le  to  usurp 
tlie  sovereignty,  he  had  not,  however,  to  bear  its  murks  ;  in  short,  tiiat  iiu  never  put 
the  crown  upon  his  bead.^* 


CHAPTER  IIL 

BECINTCTXa  OF  TUF  KEtGN  OF  ROBERT.     HIS   MARRIAGES;    HIS  CHARACTBR; 
NATIONAL  UANN££S;  rOXTIFICATE  OF  8ILVE8TEB  U.  996 — 1003. 

Thb  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy  and  the  begmning  of  the  eleventh,  form  perhaps 
the  worst  known  period  in  the  history,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  aU  Europe.  The 
kings,  as  well  as  tiic  j)Ooplc,  are  lost  in  a  profound  obscurity.  The  small  number  of 
facts  whicb  are  known  seem  in  contradiction  of  one  another ;  all  becomes  matter 
of  doubt  and  confusion,  and  we  know  not  where  to  find  a  thread  which  connects 
the  events  one  with  another.  This  ohscnri^  is  the  more  striking  that  it  is  not  in 
connexion,  as  in  the  seventh  century,  with  absolute  ignorance,  witli  universal  bar- 
barism :  the  manners  were  already  softened,  civilization  liad  progressed,  studies  were 
being  perfected.  One  tinds  in  the  writers  of  the  jHjriod,  in  Kadoiphus  Glaber,  in 
William  of  Jnmi6ges,  and  still  more  in  Geriiwt,  and  in  bislion  Fulbert,  a  certain 
philosophy,  a  little  taste  in  the  ehoice  of  the  drcnmstances  which  they  report,  a 
little  life  and  sentiment  in  the  writer,  and  some  study  of  good  Latinity.  One 
feels  that  they  belong  to  a  people  which  is  less  completely  stran^je  to  ua  in  its 
opinions  and  manners,  not  as  were  the  Franks  of  Clotaire,  or  those  ot  Charlemagne; 
and  yet  one  sees  notbing  in  that  worid  in  which  they  lived,  nor  sooceeda  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  any  of  their  contemporaries. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  storilitv,  or  this  obscurity  of  historv-  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  doubtless  that  wiiich  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank, 
ia  the  want  of  communication  between  men.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  all  coun- 
tries being  open  to  us,  and  to  numerous  travdlers  incessantly  traversing  the  uni- 
verse more  easily  than  they  then  crossed  France,  to  the  post  bringing  to  us  regu- 
larly every  day,  and  with  a  ra|iidity  which  would  then  have  appeared  prodipous, 
letters  from  all  countries,  to  a  clusa  of  men  trading  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity, 
by  writing  in  the  gazettes  the  dail^  history  of  the  whole  world,  we  know  not  how 
to  place  ourselves  by  imagination  in  a  time  wlien  tlie  government  scarcely  made  its 
influence  felt,  except  over  the  extent  of  earth  which  the  lord  could  overrun  on 
horseback  in  a  day,  and  when  the  monarch  very  rarely  r^eived  the  news  of  a  pro- 
vince which  he  had  ceased  to  inhabit ;  when  each  feudatory,  nustmsting  all  that 
was  foreign  to  his  dominion,  watched,  as  spies,  the  travellers  who  came  to  him,  and 
subjected  to  molestation  the  ven>'  merchants  that  were  most  necessary  to  him  :  when 
the  need  had  not  begun  to  be  felt  of  the  adiiiirable  invention  of  the  post,  and  when 
nothing  occupied  the  place  of  gaz<^'ttes,  which  hu\  e  become  to  us  an  object  of  ne- 
cessity. In  this  reciprocal  isolation  of  all  the  states,  scarcely  an3rthing  was  learned 
of  what  was  passing  in  other  parts  of  each  kingdom,  save  tnrough  some  merchants 
who  went  their  round,  and  who  avoided  compromising  themselves  by  allowhig  too 
much  curiosity  to  penetrate  ;  through  some  pilgiims,  wliom  an  uneasy  devotion 
oMidncted  to  mmons  sanctuaries,  but  who  were  not  prepared  to  understand  poU- 

(49)  Cfar.  WiUal  Ood«L  h.  $,  p.  2&9.   Chr.  AaUutodorcn^,  p.  27S. 
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tics ;  finaUj,  thrcm^h  tiie  tnmli  of  aach  lordfly  as  repaired  upon  some  bnlluait 

occasion  to  tlie  court  of  their  sovereign.  But  curiosity  is  pix^NUtranate  to  what  one 
know  s,  not  to  tliat  of  which  one  is  ifjnorant,  Tho  actions  of  a  prince,  or  of  a  pwple, 
of  whom  one  has  never  heard  speak,  and  of  whom  none  will  speak  hereafter,  do  not 
awaken  the  attentioDy  except  they  hav^  in  themselvesy  something  marvdlons ;  thus 
the  most  absord  fiibles  were  sometimes  spread  to  the  remotest  countries,  whilst  a 
simple  event,  important  though  it  were,  was  known  only  to  those  nnder  whose 
©yes  it  passed,  and  seems  niuloservinn;  of  being  recounted/ 

It  was  possible,  it  is  true,  to  kiiow  in  each  seigniory  the  event  of  the  day  or  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  indicated  to  us :  thus  it  is  that  our  active  enriosily  now  searches 
in  each  town  and  ommtyy  and  that  it  Is  astonished  at  not^  finding  at  least  the 
gmealogy  and  succession  of  piinees  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  each  provinco.  But  thouf:^h 
tnese  kK»l  remembrances  must  constitute  the  true  history  of  the  times,  the  object, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  liad  occupied  preceding  historians,  seems  hairdly 
worth  tho  writing.  The  last  who  were  charged  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
memorj'  of  the  public  events,  had  had  to  render  an  account  of  the  con(|uests  of 
Cliarlema<^ie,  or  of  the  reverses  of  his  successors,  raastei*s,  like  him,  ot  all  the 
West.  A  sufficiently  long  time  must  be  passed  before  the  chroniclers  compre- 
hended that  inrtead  of  treating  of  these  great  interests,  they  must  henceforth 
confine  themselves  to  rendering  an  account  of  the  petty  \\  ars  of  the  counts  of 
Atiimu,  of  Toulouse,  or  of  Poitiers:  the  independence  of  the  feudatories,  and  that 
oi  the  towns,  preceded,  by  more  tlian  a  century,  these  partial  histories. 

The  nature  of  events  at  tliis  epoch,  ought  then  to  be  considered  as  the  second 
cause  of  the  obscnrity  of  history.  The  royal  power  and  the  national  power,  had 
been  simultaneously  annihilated  ;  all  action  at  a  distance  had  ceased,  and  Europe 
felt  no  interest  for  that  which  appeared  to  exercise  no  inflnence  over  its  destinies. 
During  the  seven  or  eight  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Kobert  II.,  which 
forms  the  object  cf  tiiis  (£apter,  the  royal  authority  was  so'  completely  destroyed 
in  France,  that  the  series  of  the  king's  actions^  when  they  are  known  in  the  greatest 
detail,  will  give  us  no  sort  of  idea  of  the  administration  of  tlie  country.  In  the 
kingtlom  of  Aries,  which  comj»rehcnded  nearly  a  third  of  France,  king  Rodolph 
HI.  was  also  c[uite  foreign  to  the  government :  ho  travelled  from  convent  to  con- 
vent in  Switseriand,  wiu  a  small  number  of  knights,  and  he  forgot  in  debauchocy 
the  anthority  of  his  nredeoencHn,  which  he  did  not  nope  for  pon  cr  to  rescue.  Ardoinf 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  in 
1002,  led  a  hfe  nearly  like  that  of  the  convents  of  Piedmont,  and  though  his  title 
to  the  crown  was  disputed  by  a  competitor,  he  did  not  attempt,  nor  coiud  be  even 
hope,  to  assemble  an  army,  and  combat  for  his  rights.  The  throne  of  Germany 
idone,  seemed  to  preserve  a  Httlc  more  dignity.  Henry  HI.,  a\  ho  was  seated  tliereon 
at  the  end  '^•f  this  period,  always  showed  the  activity  of  an  elective  king ;  without 
being  really  at  home  lu  any  oar^  he  continued  to  overrun  the  empire  as  liis  pre- 
decessors had  done,  thus  recalling  the  memory  of  distant  provinces,  and  impressing 
some  notion  in  that  inactive  mass.  He  was  seen  evm  to  preside  at  the  diets,  and 
to  command  the  armies;  thus  tho  history  of  Germany  is  the  only  one,  of  which  at 
this  epoch,  there  remain  any  monuments.    In  England,  the  struggle  of  Ethehed 

H.  ,  with  the  Danes  and  Swedes  j  in  Spain  the  struggle  of  Sancha  HI.,  king  of 
Navarre,  against  the  Moors,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  separate  world.   The  rest  of 

(A)  Wlicii  count  Burchnrd  wished  to  found  a  moiiabtcry  at  St.  Mnur-dea-FoBse«,  the  re  now  a  of  the  venerable 
MaiieiU,  abbot  of  Clugny,  determined  him  to  go  and  implore  his  ossistniice  ;  but  hi-  historian  s[)ciiks  <>f  hi?  jiiiirney 
li  ■  HMMt  har^jr  eoterpriw.  Tam  longo  Uintrt  faiigaiut,  tarn  ionginqiutm  tidme  patrmm.  8u  Maieul,  of 
whom  be  damandbd  •  colonjof  nook*,  replied :  //  wmtU  ie  verflMoriovtfor  tu  to  visit  foreign  and  unkaowm 
reyioru,  fo  al.t^i.hui  ,.:<r  native  eonninj,  /,>  s,-fk  y.-'ur^.    DnchMttl^  L  4,  SoT.  ft.  ]pw  117.    Hutorieu  d»  RtailO^ 

I.  10,  p.  352.    in  riU  Burclurdi  venerabilii  coinitw. 
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the  West,  did  not  communicato  either  with  theEngliflh  orivith  ibe  ^loiiuds,  and 

nppofln-d  to  take  no  interest  in  their  combats. 

xiixt  a  third  cause  concurred,  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  come,  in  causing  the 
renooticii]^  of  the  preiemitioii  of  all  tne  antient  mnembranoes,  and  in  thus  ol>- 
Bcuring  hutoij;  this  cause  was  the  belief  in  the  near  end  of  the  world.  As  far  as 
till'  (»))Nrnre  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  couM  be  nndersfood,  they  scemod  to 
annount  e  that  a  thousand  ycare  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  Antichrist  would 
begin  to  reign,  and  would  be  soon  followed  by  tlie  universal  judgment.'  The 
nearer  the  &tal  term  approadiedi  the  more  the  terror  of  the  catastrophe  seized  the 
mind.  The  clergy,  finding  it  advtmtageons  to  them,  had  strongly  spread  it ;  they 
invited  all  sinners  to  repentance,  and  especially  to  expiation,  during  the  brief  .s]>ace 
of  time  which  was  yet  granted  them ;  they  encouraged  donations  for  their  own 
profit,  which  would  exate  sospidons  of  their  fiinoerit^.  In  fact,  at  the  ainnerBy 
gave  np  without  regret,  because  of  the  cessation  of  time,  tlieir  family  property, 
As  hich  would  become  useless  to  their  chiMreii,  it  seems  that  the  jirlests  wonul  not 
have  siaif^ht  it,  at  least  if  therhail  not  thouglitof  enjoying  it.  '1  iiis  terror,  which 
so  greatly  augmented  the  riches  of  the  chm'ches,  which  sometimes  produced  sin- 
cere reconciliations  after  mortal  offence  which  even  sometimes  engaged  theloi^ 
to  restore  to  liberty  their  slavea^  or  their  vassal^'  on  the  other  hand  intCRtipted  all 
the  relations  of  lifl-.  It  held  every  believer  in  the  situation  of  one  condemned, 
whose  days  are  counted,  and  whose  punislmient  approaches ;  it  discoura-^^ed  them 
from  being  prudent,  from  taking  care  of  their  patrimony,  from  making  preparation 
for  the  future,  and  in  particular  it  rendered  almost  ridiculons  the  writing  a  histoiy 
or  chronicles  for  tlie  advantage  of  a  j>osterity  which  would  never  see  the  day. 

The  belief  in  the  ajiproach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  may  lx>  considered  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  tiie  important  revolution  wliich  was  worked  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  of  that  upon  which  we  most  especially  fix  onr  attendon,  ance  it  embraced 
all  Europe  in  its  effects,  and  was  connected  with  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the 
followini^  jfcriod.  This  revolution  was  worked  in  the  power  of  the  Church  ;  it  had 
constantly  declined  during  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  nearly  arrived  at  its  lowest 
term  :  it  was  r^-constmcted  during  the  eleventh ;  tlic  immense  donations  made  to 
the  dcrgy  because  of  the  end  of  the  world,  b^an  to  re-establish  it ;  talent,  skill, 
constancy,  even  virtue,  was  enrolled  in  its  service  during  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
The  clergy  had,  in  fine,  recovered  al!  it^  ascendancy  at  the  beginninir  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  the  wars  betw^n  the  priesthood  and  the  empire,  the  crusades  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  hwetics,  signidized  its  triumph. 

It  was  by  the  progress  of  feudal  institutions  tliat  the  prelates,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  kings,  had  been  desjwiled  of  tlseir  po\M  r  in  the  tLiith  century.  They  had 
sought,  like  the  high  barons,  to  create  a  uu'litia  tliat  dej>ended  uj>on  them,  by  in- 
fcothng  their  vast  domains  in  parcels  to  the  knights ;  but  in  the  meantime  they 
were  n>\md  ranked,  nearly  without  its  being  perceiyed,  not  among  the  unmediate 
vassals  of  the  kingly  bat  among  those  of  tlie  counts  or  of  the  dukes  in  whose  domi- 
nation their  dioceses  wwe  situ^ed.   Called  fiwm  thence  to  struggle  for  their  tem- 

(1)  Kuyiialdi.  Ann.  Eccleg.  ann.  1001,  t.  11,  p.  1.    See  also  2Thc9salon.  2. 

(lij  la  ihe  Freuve*  de  I'Uiit.  de  Bititagnc,  aru  a  great  Dumber  of  chartm  of  doution  to  tlie  churches,  which 
begin  in  tbcae  vonb :  MmuU  temmo  adpropinqtianU^  rmmt  ftit  ertimeeMtitmt.   [fllr  emd  pf  tie  worU  it 

ai  kand,  n'i>i  croird*  thick  I'pon  tf.t.^    Pn  ii\  (  s  <in  ^pconi  Livrc,  t.  2,  p  Ci3-1,  ct  piisfim. 

This  formula  U  less  frcqucut  iu  the  oikcr  cuUcctions  of  chartm.  itt  have  I  I'guud  it,  hovvcvcr,  iu  the  vcar 
1001,  in  a  donation  of  Rojcer  I.,  count  of  Can-OMonue,  Preuves  de  I'llist.  du  Lang.  t.  2,  p.  167  ;  for  there 
reioMOB  aome  oocertalaty  about  the  precise  epoch ;  and  it  i«  perhaps  that  which  hindered  Uic  ccsaation  of  all 
irorln,  and  eaved  the  W'rat  IWhb  famine. 

St.  .J^iifjon,  fiMiot  of  Flfiinr,  "wifli  all  liis  iiii'>li(  oppvi^f.l  s,'iy-  his  hioirrrqilipr,  his  nnivrrsal  b<'lii'f  in  the  end 
of  the  worlil  l  but  it  uiipears  (hut.  In-  hi  z-du  Iu  preach  agatusi  Uie  ^wpular  terror  ouijf  in  lOOj,  aud  lhat  hia  bio- 
grap'K'i-  wrote  hi:,  life  cii  later,  when  th>-  event  had  done  joitMB  to  tks  jpID^oqr.  PUn  dK.^(M.  C.  9,  p.  33iS, 
%.  10,  tier,      ei  Baron.  Ann,  anno  1001,  t.  U,  p.  %, 
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ponl  interests,  >vith  superiors  aad  infeiiony  all  military,  tiiey  had  been  snecessivelj 
aespoiled  of  neadj  all  their  advantages ;  the  more  so  as  the  vassals  of  the  bishops^ 
like  their  lord?,  had  in  tlieir  fiefs  an  hereditary  interest :  whilst  the  prelate  wiio 
possessed  liis  benetice  oiil^  lor  life,  often  made  a  good  market  of  the  rights  of  his 
succeaeonu  It  was  doabtiess  during  the  vacancy  of  each  see^  that  the  great  vasrab 
arrogated  to  themselves,  over  the  nomination  ot  a  new  prelate,  an  influence  which 
had  formerly  belonged  only  to  the  king.-  They  profittcd  at  first  l)y  it,  to  t'ive  these 
high  digiiitie.s  to  some  one  ol  tlieir  relations ;  often  afterwards,  to  otliT  tlieni  pub- 
licly for  sale.  Thus,  William  Taillelur,  count  of  Touious^  purchased,  in  UUO,  the 
iMshopric  of  Cahors.*  Yet  often  still,  and  hj  a  no  less  scanduona  abos^  the  ooimts 
and  lords  disposed  by  will  of  the  bishoprics  which  depended  on  them :  thus  it  is, 
that  in  the  same  year,  000,  the  viscount  of  Beziers  leagued  his  two  daughters  to 
the  two  bishops  of  Beziers  and  Agde,  viucli  were  situated  in  his  viscounty,  and 
which  went  to  aorre  ai  the  dowety  <^  these  two  hMliek^ 

Whilst  the  bishops  were  fiitteo  into  dcpendenoe  on  tiie  dukes  and  counts,  and 
even  the  viscoinits,  who  governed  the  principal  towns,  even  the  popes  themselves 
were  not  aijie  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  tenth  century  to  eef-apf^  tlie  vokc  of  the 
feudatory  neai-est  to  liome.  The  mai  tjuisses  of  Tusculum  iiud  disposed  of  the 
tiara  as  a  benefice  attached  to  their  fief.  On  thdr  side  the  Roman  barons  had  fat* 
tafied  thdr  castles  ;  others  had  ftduiHicd  retreats  in  the  antieat  monumoits  which 
decorated  the  capital  of  the  world ;  and  there  they  braved  at  once  the  power  of  the 
Deople,  and  that  of  the  Church.  Crescentius,  master  of  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  had 
Lad  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  was  entitled  consul  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  hui^gesses  against  the  beronSi 
and  against  the  priests.  John  XV.,  wlio  liad  been  contemporary  with  Hugucs 
Capet,  and  who  during  twelve  years  had  occupied  tlie  holy  see,  had  for  ncarh'  as 
loa^  a  tune  struggled  against  Crescentius.  St.  Abbon,  abbot  of  Heiny,  who^ 
dnnng  this  pootificate,  had  repaired  to  Borne  to  obtain  the  confimation  «f  the  pri- 
vil^l^  of  his  order,  ^*  did  not  find,"  says  his  biographer,  ^*  the  pontiff)  JohUy  such 
as  he  would  )i;ne  ^vished,  or  such  as  he  ought  to  have  been;  in  fact,  he  was  greedy 
of  a  shameful  ^ain,  and  venal  in  all  his  acti<^ ;  thusy  being  horriiiedi  he  mUmmdf 
after  having  visited  holy  places.* 

John  y.  died  in  996,  some  months  before  Hngaes  Capet ;  and  one  may  date 
from  this  epoch  that  movement  of  tlie  mind  which  favored  the  pontifical  power, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  that  power  during  two  centui-u"^.  The  succession  of 
Kobert  U.,  only  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  to  the  throne  of  rauce,  had  no  great  in- 
flnenoe  ovw  toe  progress  made  by  the  priests,  which  one  thenoefiirlJi  sees ;  the 
power  of  this  biflotted  and  timid  prince  was  enclosed  within  too  narrow  hounds^ 
The  part  which  the  emperor  from  thence  took  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  contri- 
buted much  more  (!in  (-tly  to  cluiiiL'e  the  situation  of  tlie  cl'Tif^-.  Otho  TTI.,  king 
of  Germany  and  ituiy,  a  young  man,  aged  only  fifteen  yuais,  wu5  tlicii  ut  iiavemia, 
whei«  he  by  some  means  reaped  the  inheritance  of  the  marquis  of  Toscalom ;  he 
did  not  restore  independence  to  the  Uara«  but  instead  of  any  longer  permittiog  a 
petty  Italian  lord  to  dispose  of  it,  he  reserved  to  the  first  crowns  the  nomination  of 
the  firsit  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  piacetl  upon  tlie  holy  see,  his  rela- 
tion Bruno,  grandson  of  a  daughter  of  Otho  the  Great,  and  he  recdved  in  his 
turn  the  impeonal  crown  from  tnis  new  pop^  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  Y.* 
Those  oi  the  suaxeme  electi(Mis  whicli  were  made  by  the  influence  of  the  cnipc- 

(2)  Hist,  do  Ung.  L.  12,  c.  94,  p.  109.    Mably,  Obscir.  Hist,  de  France,  L  8,  c     p.  tt. 

(.^)  Hist,  do  hutg.  L.  18,  c.      p.  128.    Vita  S.  Abbon.  ab  Aimoino  Scr.  c.  80. 

(4)  Testament  dc  Onnianine,  vicomte  de  B^cra.  Preuves  a  TUist.  du  Long.  t.  2,  p.  146. 

(")]  Vita  Abbon.  noriac.  c.  11,  \u  884. 

(6)  Mont.  urn.       t.  8.  p.  231.   Mucor.  Com.  L.  3«  c.  32,  p.  162. 
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lors  nearly  always  gave  as  chiefs  to  the  Cbturch  men  remarkable  ftir  their  talents 

aiid  for  their  ambition,  wbo  thenceforth  ceased  not  .laboring  to  throw  off  &e  joke 

^•hicli  \v;is  IinjHiSL'il  ujinn  tliem  by  the  socnlar  power. 

Their  lirst  attack  wa;*  tiirected  afjainst  the  lords  and  high  barons,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  the  dignities  of  the  Church  as  if  they  made  part  of  their  heritage. 
There  were  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,  few  bislioprics  or  abbeys  which  had  not 
fallen  into  the  power  of  some  great  lord.  Among  tlie  papal  bulls  destined  to  draw 
these  pious  foundation-;  fmiti  tmder  the  vdke,  we  snail  translate  that  wlilch  Benedict 
YUI.  addressed  to  count  William  II.  of  rrovencc,  aud  tothe  countess  Adelaide,  his 
mother,  as  a  cnrious  sample  of  the  eloquence  of  the  common  father  of  the  iaitlilbl 
at  that  period  :  it  iiit«Mi(l( d  to  freeze  with  fiight  the  usurpers  of  the  properly  of 
the  famous  al»lu  y  of  St.  (nK's,  a  little  distance  from  Aries,  and  upon  tne  western 
arm  of  the  Rhone.  Informed,"  say?  the  po|je,  **that  by  an  unheard  of  injustice 
the  monasteries  founded  in  the  provuice  of  tliese  counts  by  the  generosity  of  their 
ferefathersy  are  despoiled  of  their  wealth  by  depraved  men,  he  exdades  fVom  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  all  the  men  who  seek  to  receive  from  them  any  portion  of 
the  goods  of  St.  Giles  without  the  enn>?ent  of  the  a1)f)ot  of  that  convent ;  he  at  the 
same  time  excommunicates  all  those  who  are  actualiv  in  pui^es^sion.  That  they 
mav  never,"  said  he,  *'  withdmw  from  the  assembly  <n  Judas,  Caipha,  Ann,  Herod, 
ana  Pontius  I'ilate ;  that  thej  may  perish  by  the  curses  of  angels,  and  that  they 
may  experience  the  communion  of  satan  in  tlie  jienlitlon  <if  tlieir  flesli :  that  they 
may  receive  maledictions  on  liiirh,  tliat  tlioy  ntay  reccixe  lliptn  below  in  the  ahvss 
beneath  them ;  that  they  niay  unite  celesli;ii  inalcdictiun^  und  terrestrial  male- 
dictions ;  that  they  may  exuerience  that  malediction  in  their  bodies,  that  their 
souls  may  be  weakened,  ana  tluit  they  may  fall  into  perdition  and  torment;  tiiat 
tliey  may  be  cursed  with  curses,  flogged  witli  the  unirrateful,  and  that  they  ninv 

Esrish  with  the  proud ;  that  they  may  be  cursed  witli  the  J  ews,  who,  seeing  the 
ord,  returned  to  the  flesh,  did  not  bielievo  in  him,  but  attempted  to  crucify  him; 
that  they  may  be  cursed  with  the  heretics  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  Church  of 
God,  cursed  with  those  who  blasphemed  tlie  name  of  tlie  Lord,  cursed  with  those 
who  despair  of  liis  mercy  ;  that  they  may  be  cui^ed  with  the  danmed  of  hell,  cursed 
with  the  impious  and  the  sinner,  lif  they  amend  not  nor  make  reparation  to  St. 
Giles ;  that  they  may  l>e  cursed  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world ;  coned  in  the  East, 
abandoned  in  the  AN'cst,  interdicted  in  the  Nortli,  and  struck  by  excommunica- 
tion  in  the  South ;  that  they  may  be  cursed  by  day,  and  excommunicated  by 
night ;  cursed  in  their  houses,  and  out  of  their  nouses  excommunicated ;  cursed 
when  they  are  about,  and  excommunicated  when  they  are  seated  ;  cursed  when  they 
eat,  and  cursed  when  tliey  drink ;  cursed  when  they  sleep,  and  excommunicated 
when  they  wake;  cursed  when  they  work,  and  excommunicated  when  they 
endeavor  to  repose;  cursed  in  spring,  excommunicntcd  in  summer;  cursed  in 
autumn,  and  excommunicated  iu  winter ;  cursed  in  the  pre^^ent,  and  excooununi- 
cated  in  ftitnre  ages.  That  strangers  may  seize  all  their  goods,  that  their  wives 
may  go  to  pwdition^  and  that  their  children  may  perish  by  the  sword ;  that  their 
nourishment  mny  be  accursed,  that  tlie  remains  of  their  (able  may  be  accursed, 
and  that  whoever  shall  taste  may  be  aceursed  also ;  that  the  priest  who  shall  offer 
them  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  visit  them  in  their  illness,  may 
be  cursed  ana  excommunicated ;  that  all  those  even  may  be  cursed  who  shall  cany 
fhetn  to  the  sepulchre  or  shall  pretend  to  bury  tliem  ;  that  they  may  bey  in  fine^ 
cursed  and  excommunicated  by  all  possible  maledictions."^ 

Whilst  the  clergy  endeavored  to  regain  by  the  terror  of  its  malodictions,  what 

(7)  Bqn  of  pope  BflottUd  VIU.,  b  tfa«  year  lOU,  Dww  lea  Ftanvcft  da  I'Hiil.  dt  k  tiUo  d«  Mkno^  f  6* 

t.  1,  p.  20. 
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it  bad  been  ravbbed  of  by  violence,  a  young  man,  wbo  knew  neitber  to  tluvati  n, 
to  cane,  nor  to  inspire  terror  in  any  one,  succeeded  in  Paris  to  the  royal  dignity 
wbicb  his  father  had  usurped.  Kobeit,  only  son  of  Ilnma  s  Capet,  was  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  years  old  \\]\eu  liis  fatlier  tlied.  'riicnirn  he  had  for 
eight  }  ears  shared  with  him  the  crown,  it  is  not  known  that  lie  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  government,  and  be  begaii  to  count  the  years  of  bis  reign  only  from 
the  death  of  liis  fiither.  Historians  do  not  tdl  ns  that  any  assembly  of  the  people 
or  <^  its  lepresentatives,  interfered  to  acknowledge  htm  at  the  moment  of  nis 
succession.  Some  forms  of  election  Imd  however  always  been  obsened  hy  the 
Cai*lovinman8|  and  the  last  kings  of  that  race  bad  expressly  admitted  the  right  of 
die  vasauB  to  oon&r  on  them  the  crown  ;  but  as  about  this  epoch  all  the  fiefs  were 
become  hereditary,  the  mind  became  accustomed  no  longer  to  raise  doubts  upon 
the  hercditarincss  of  the  most  eminent  of  all,  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Otlurw  ise, 
tile  great  \  assals,  jealous  of  their  iiiflependence,  wore  not  contented  with  throwing 
oti  tiie  royal  authority,  they  had  escaped  at  the  same  time  li"om  that  which  their 
colleagues  formerly  uxercised  assembled  with  them  in  the  great  plaids  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  deserted  these  ass^blies,  and  irom  thence  all  legislative  power 
had  ceased  in  Franco,  for  they  did  not  even  suppose  that  the  king  cotild  exercise 
it  without  their  concurrence ;  and  had  be  essayec^  be  would  have  tbund  no  means 
of  making  hb  ordinances  executed. 

Neither  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  dynasfy,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
then,  were  tliere  any  longer  general  plaids  or  national  assemblies ;  any  longer  a 
meeting  of  the  great  vassals ;  any  longer  capitularies ;  any  hmger  imposts  voted  to 
be  collected  over  all  France ;  nor  any  longer  was  there  an  election  or  confirmation 
of  the  king  by  his  snbjects.  The  memoty  of  a  recent  revolution,  and  the  insubordinfr* 
tion  of  all  those  who  oonld  dispute  the  power  of  the  kmg^  engaged  Hugucs  Capet 
and  his  first  successors,  while  living,  to  crown  their  sons,  to  a\  oid  in  their  family 
the  chances  of  an  interregnum ;  but  this  precaution  was  the  consequence  of  the 
anarchy,  and  not  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.    Perhaps  they  also  took  the 

{>recaution  of  presenting  that  son  whom  they  associated  at  a  full  court,  where  they 
lad  assembled  all  their  immediate  vassab ;  at  all  events  these  were  assemblies  of 
rejoicing,  rather  than  political  assemhlios.  An  illusion  must  not  be  allowed  from 
words  of  wbicb  the  sense  has  atterwards  changed.  Those  of  parlamentum  and 
eonoeniutf  whidi  are  snnetfanes  prasented  hi  the  writers  of  the  Seventh  century, 
do  not  designate  at  this  epoch  a  parliament  or  states  general.  They  were  then 
employed  in  the  language  of  all  £iirope>  to  indicate  voluntary  conferences  between 
in<le|iendent  lords. 

The  iunctious  in  the  goveriunent  left  to  the  kings,  were  reduced  to  so  few  tbinnjs, 
that  ^the  accession  of  Bobert  to  the  crown  conra  not  bring  any  change  in  the 
administration.  Kot  only  all  the  part  of  France  which  was  fallen  luuU  r  the 
government  of  tbe  ^reat  vassals  received  no  orders  from  the  king,  TTngues  C\anet*3 
own  domains,  as  king  of  France,  or  as  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  had  been 
equally  infeoifl^  and  sub-inieofied  to  vassals  <^  an  inferior  order.  The  latter  had, 
it  is  true,  engaged  to  render  the  king,  their  lord,  certain  mihtary  ser\  ices,  but 
they  left  him  no  part  of  the  local  administration  of  their  fief,  and  Robert  c(niM 
not  repair  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  withont  piLssing  over  the  territory  of  many  lords 
who  did  not  tiiink  themselves  obliged  to  obey  him,  and  who  often  refused  him  entiy 
into  their  fortress*  Bv  degrees,  more  or  lees  multiplied,  one  always  arrives  at  the 
castellan  who  governed  the  town  or  petty  borough  where  he  found  himself  present. 
The  authority  of  the  absent,  and  more  than  all  that  of  the  king,  was  reduced  to 
vain  honorary  prerogatives  j  and  as  in  this  scale  all  was  hereditary,  as  the  charges 
atUi^ied  to  tne  person,  and  to  the  house  of  the  sovereign  had  been  themselves 
infeoffed,  and  had  passed  from  the  firthers  to  the  children,  the  kings  had  really 
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nothing  more  to  do  in  the  kingrlom.   TJilts  when  Helgand,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  in 

a  very  detailed  biography  of  Kolicrt,  shows  him  (K  (  upit  d  1>y  turns  in  his  devotion-;, 
his  charities,  In  the  hymns  which  he  composed  un<l  set  to  music,  finally,  in  tlie 
quarrels  of  his  household,  he  really  exhausts  the  number  of  the  royal  occui>ations. 

However,  from  the  moment  when  Robert  remdned  sole  king  of  die  FVench  by 
tiie  death  of  his  father,  hb  relations  with  the  clergy  and  its  oiief  caused  him  a 
just  uneasiness.    He  always  retained  in  prison  the  :irehl.i?hon  of  Reims,  Amolpli, 
whom  he  rorrardcd  as  the  chief  of  his  enemies;  but  a  council  had  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  Arnolph,  and  the  pope  imperiously  exacted  his  being  set  at  Uberty.  At 
the  same  time,  he  firand  hunself  subjected  to  the  ecclesiastical  oensores,  and 
nu  nact  <l  witli  anathema  for  a  marriage,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  enveloj)ed 
in  THuch  doubt  and  obscurity.     Bertha,  second  ilau-fhter  of  king  Conrad  the 
Pacific,  of  Burgundy,  and  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree  of  liobert,  had  espoused 
Eudes  or  Odon,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  by  him  she  had  had  the.  children. 
Bobert  already  crowned,  but  whose  father  ^ct  lived,  was  the  pfod-fether  of  one  of 
them.'    This  spiritual  association  was  considered  as  |>utting  no  less  an  obstacle  to 
marriage  than  the  strictest  relationship.    However  Eudes,  who  yvt  lived  on  tlie 
9th  of  February,  995,  havhig  died  a  little  after  at  the  convent  of  Marmoutiers, 
where  he  had,  m  his  bst  days,  been  invested  with  the  habit  of  a  monk ;  Bobert 
espoused  his  widow  almost  immediately  he  had  learned  she  was  free.  Archambaud, 
archUishop  of  Tonr??,  fjavc  him  the  nnptlal  benediction,  and  several  bishops  assisted 
at  the  marriage.    This  union  v,  m  no  sooner  known  at  Kome  than  the  pope  declared 
it  incestuous,  and  exacted  that  it  should  be  broken.    The  l<^te  of  the  holy  see, 
Leo^  who  had  jfuresided  at  the  councils  of  Mouson  and  il^ims,  was  charged  to 
insist  tliat  the  kmg  give  this  satisfaction  to  the  ChnrLh  ;  aiul  Kobcrt  prefcrrini^ 
to  give  way  upon  the  point  which  he  had  least  at  lieart,  began  by  setting  at  liberty 
Aniolph,  archbishop  of  Keima,  hoping  that  at  that  price  he  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  his  wile.*   St  Abbon,  abbot  of  ^euir*  was  sent  b^  Bobert  to  Gregory  V. 
to  conduct  tliis  negotiation.   The  new  pontiff,  proud  of  his  relationship  with  the 
imperial  family,  and  of  the  support  f)f  Otho  III.  t<)ok  a  more  imperious  tone  than 
his  predecessors;  he  threatened  to  strike  with  anathema  the  kingdom  of  the  French, 
if  Amolph  were  not  returned  to  his  archbishopric.    Abbon  annoimced  to  him  the 
condesomsion  of  the  kin^  and  asked  in  return  some  indulgence  for  an  union 
which  seemed  happy ;  but  soon  changing  the  object  of  his  negotiations,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  obtaining  some  privileges  for  his  church  and  his  convent,  and 
he  returned  to  France  without  having  pacified  the  iioman  court  witli  the  king.^* 

Gregory  V.  afterwards  assembled  a  council  at  Bome,  in  the  meaence  of  the 
young  emperor,  Otho  lU.,  and  he  pronounced,  at  that  assembly,  the  canons 
relative  to  tlic  marrIao;(!  of  tlie  kin^  of  tlie  French.  These  canons  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  but  without  am'  details  upon  the  eirrnmstances  of  the  judgment  of 
which  they  form  part.  They  declare,  "  kin^  Kobert  shall  quit  his  relation  Bertha, 
whom  he  has  espoused  against  the  laws,  and  he  shall  do  penance  for  seven  years, 
according  to  the  decrees  fixed  by  the  Church.  If  he  reluse  to  do  it,  that  he  bo 
anathcmatiaed.  The  same  order  to  extend  also  to  the  hereunder  mentioned 
Bertha." 

"We  suspend  fivm  the  retj  holy  communion.  Archambaud,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  who  has  consecrated  this  marriage,  as  well  as  all  the  bishops  who  nave 
assisted  in  and  consented  to  the  inccstnons  nnptials  of  the  king^  and  Bertha  his 
relation^  until  they  may  have  satisfied  the  holy  apostolic  see.*' 

(8)  Helpldj  Floriac.  Epitome,  p.  106.    Frnftm.  tfistor.  ruinriic,  p.  211. 

(9)  Gerbcrt.  Epi»t.  No.  102,  p.  424.    Moniium  in  ihplom.  llobcrt.  Keg.  p.  867. 
(10)  ViU  S.  Abbon.  Floriw.  c.  11  ctl2,  p.  3S4-5. 

(llj  CosaiL  Bmub.  k  LMm  omieB.  gen.  t.  9,  p.  779^ 
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The  rest  of  tliii*  history  is  presented  to  us  in  a  very  confused  manner ;  truth  'a 
hidden  tinder  the  fiibles  which  the  priests  credited  in  the  following  century,  when 
they  worked  with  such  success  to  relieve  the  pontifical  power.  They  then  endea- 
vored to  estabHsh  tliut  Hobert  was  the  fir«;t  kin?  to  iWA  all  tlie  weight  of  that 
authority,  wliieli  the  Cliurch  attrihtiti'd  to  itsoli',  ovt-r  tlie  kin;:;s.  However,  it  is 
certaui  that  in  spite  of  his  extreme  devotion,  and  liijj  tiu>iU  ciiaracter,  liobert  did 
not  immediately  accede  to  the  injunctions  of  the  court  of  Borne.  The  different 
donations  that  he  made  to  the  monasteries  where  his  name  is  found  united  with  that 
of  Adelaide  bis  mother,  and  liertha  liis  w  ife,  linve  been  y)re?;en-ed  to  ns,  and  acconl- 
ing  to  them  it  must  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  separate  from  her  beibre  the 
year  1001|  and,  perhaps,  not  before  the  year  1004.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  he 
made  some  new  attempts  to  rc;^n  her  towards  the  year  1016.'^  On  the  other 
part,  is  produced  a  letter  which  jv^jio  Gregfuy  V.,  who  died  in  February  999, 
addressed  to  Constance,  queen  of  (iatil,'^  and  even  shmild  we  sn]iposo  Rome  error 
in  tliid  isolated  piece,  it  re.^ts  on  several  others,  accordino;  to  which  wo  must  con- 
clude that  Robert  engaged  himself  to  this  second  wife,  before  beinj^  entirely 
separated  from  the  first.'*  This  is  not  tlie  oidy  occasion  on  which  the  popes,  in 
statifh'n;^  up  n'^  the  dc  feiKlers  of  morals,  precipitated  the  penitent  into  grav^  &ults 
than  tlio-o  tVoui  which  tin  y  w!she<l  to  withdraw  them. 

Hit'iy  years  later  the  priests  possessed  themsch  es  of  uil  the  circumstances  of  this 
divoRw,  and  made  it  a  fit  narrative  to  strike  terror  into  the  j>eople  and  the  kings, 
who  dared  to  straggle  against  the  Church.  Cardinal  St.  Pierre  Damien,  wroto 
to  the  abbot  of  Mont  Oassin,  "the  grandfather  of  this  monn'* -li,  Kobert,  king 
of  tlie  Gaulsy  espoused  his  relation,  wlio  gave  him  a  son  whose  neck  and  head 
resembled  that  or  a  goose ;  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  by  common  consent, 
excommunicated  both  the  husband  and  the  wife.  The  terror  which  the  people  felt 
at  this  sacerdotal  edict  was  sucli,  that  eveiybody  fled  tlie  society  of  the  Kuig,  and 
there  remained  with  him  but  two  little  slaves  to  feed  liiiii.  Even  these  judged 
abominable,  ail  the  vases  in  which  the  kin^  had  drunk  and  eat,  and  they  tlu*ew 
them  immediately  after  into  the  flames.  B  was  by  reason  cf  this  state  of  snfiering 
that  Robert  returned  to  wiser  counsek,  broke  an  ineestuons  marriage,  and  con- 
tracted a  legjd  one."'''  It  is  not  ini|Mis.sil»lo  the  iniairination  of  l*ertli!i  struck  by 
the  threat  of  Rome,  had  given  to  the  infant  whicli  she  hove  in  her  wonil),  some- 
thing of  the  monstrous,  and  of  which  they  profitted  to  cry  up  a  niii-aciu;  but  as 
to  the  untTersal  delay  of  which  St.  ^erre  Damien  sneaks,  it  neither  agrees  with 
what  wo  know  of  the  public  life  of  Robeit,  nor  witn  his  private  diaracter,  nor 
even  with  the  degree  of  the  peoples  credulity.  It  is  much  more  prohnhle  tliat  the 
Italian  saint,  in  charging  his  recital  with  marvellous  circumstances,  wislieil  only  to 
reflect  upon  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.  the  dangers  which  he  ran  when  he  braved 
the  thunders  of  the  Church. 

Constance,  second  wife  of  Robert,  was  the  daughter  of  William  I.,  count  of 
Provence,  or  of  William  Taillofer,  count  of  Toulouse  :^  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  but  she  was  no  less  so  for  the  arrogance  and  hai*shnci>s  of  her  character. 
She  put  to  the  rudest  trials,  the  patience  of  her  spouse,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mihlest  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  feeble  and  the  most  inenpa!  le 
of  governini:,  tint  p'/cr  ascended  any  tluTmc.  "Robert"  says  tlie  monkish  a;it!i(>r 
of  the  cbrooicle  of  tit.  ikrtin,    was  very  pious,  prudent,  literate,  and  sutHciently 

(12)  Monitatn  ad  Dii>l.>tn  Robert,  reg.  p.  568.        <}8)  Spit.  OfBgOCU  ?.  m  IdbM  eotdL  t.  9,  p.  77V. 

(14)  Pagi  crit.  in  BAron.  aau.  998,  f  10.  p.  79. 

I  I  'l  l  Petri  UMBiui  ^pit.  L.  2,  £p.  15.    Scr.  Fr.  t.  10. jp.  4M.   Fngm.  Hiat.  Franc,  p.  211 
(C)  There  is  no  tglWBnt  on  the  family     Con«t«oce.   tIIm  «ipnaium  of  Glabcr,  L.  3,  c.  2,  p.  27.  Filiau 
Wnielmi  prioris  .\qQitnnuc  Ihici*,  [tlaiight«r  of  WDliam,  fint  duke  of  Aqoitiiiie,]  being  equiroeal,  Pagi  cxtemb 
it  over  the  county  of  Provcncp,  CnL  :n;n.  QMS,  i  R.  p.  77-  '  D.  Vussettc,  on  Ik*  trntXlUtft  «l(MKb  it  to  WiBuia 
Tailkfer,  oouat  of  Tootooae,  Cabors  and  Aibi.    Hitt.  du  Lutg.  t.  2,  p.  601. 
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philosophic,  but  an  especially  excellent  musician.  He  composed  the  prose  of  the 
Holy  (jhoaty  which  commences  with  these  words ;  Adsit  w^is  gratioy  the  rh^hms 
Juilea  et  IliemaaUmy  concede  nobis  qtuTsumuSf  and,  Cornelius  cmluriOf  which  he 
offered  at  Kome,  upon  the  nltur  of  St.  Peter,  nntod  with  the  chant  which  was 
proper  to  them,  as  wt-Il  as  that  of  the  anti]ihim  Lrij^e^  and  many  other  Ijeantiful 
piec^.  His  wife  Constance,  always  seeing  him  occupied  wiiix  these  works,  asked 
nim  88  in  pleasantry,  to  make  also  something  in  menioty  of  her.  He  then  wrote 
the  rhythm  Constuntiamartf/rum,  which  the  (jueen,  because  of  the  name  Constantia, 
thonjrht  to  have  been  made  for  her.  This  king  was  often  aconstonuMl  to  go  to  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,  clothed  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  bead ;  he 
directed  the  dioir  at  matins,  at  vespers,  and  at  mass,  and  he  chanted  with  the 
monks.  Thus,  while  he  besieged  a  certain  castle  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Hippolytus,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  devotion,  he  qmtted  tlie  sierre  to  po  to 
the  chnrch  of  St.  Denis,  to  direct  the  choir  dnrin£r  mass  ;  and  whilst  he  chanted 
devoutly  with  the  monks,  Agnus  deiy  dona  nobis  jHxcemj  the  walls  of  the  beseiged 
castle  suddenly  fell  down^  and  the  arm j  of  the  king  took  possession ;  Hah,  Robert 
always  attributed  to  the  merit  of  St.  Hijipolytus.""* 

The  ri'liijion  of  Hohert  was  not  confiriiMl  to  chanting  the  offices  of  thn  rhiirch. 
He  was  animated  towards  the  indigent  bv  an  universal  compasf?ion  and  benevo- 
lence ;  oidy  he  scattered  his  benefactions  without  choice,  without  measui-e,  and 
often  without  judgment  Above  all»  he  endeavored  to  shield  it  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  (]ueen  ;  and  every  time  he  made  some  poor  creature  a  rich  present^  he  always 
said.  Do  so  thai  Constance  see  Uiee  nnt}''  The  monk,  Ilelgaud,  of  the  convent  of 
PleuT)',  who  assures  us  of  his  having  been  admitted  to  his  hitimacy,  reconnt^ 
several  traits  of  this  royal  beneficence,  which  paint  altogether  both  the  singular 
character  of  the  meek  Kobert,  the  simplicity  or  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  the 
life  t}u  se  kings  led,  in  whom  the  modems  are  obstinate  in  seeking  the  chi^  of  the 
govennnent. 

One  day  he  remarked  tliat  his  wife  had  taken  care  to  deck  out  his  lance  with 
ornaments  of  silver.  He  came  at  that  moment  to  say  his  prayers  at  tihe  church  of 
Poissy-sur-Seine,  where  he  had  a  palace.  He  sought  the  eyes  of  some  poor  person 
to  whom  111'  could  iiive  this  silver,  and  having  found  one,  he  ordered  Inni  to  !>ring 
him  an  iron  tool  wliich  would  serve  to  judl  out  the  nails;  then  the  poor  ii'  in  and 
the  king  shut  themselves  up  together  and. worked  in  common  to  tear  oti  aii  tlie 
silver  with  which  Constance  had  ornamented  the  royal  lance.  Robert  afterwards 
pat  it  into  the  wallet  of  the  mendicant,  recommending  bim  to  fly  very  fast  for  fear 
the  queen  should  see  h\m.  Wlien  Constance  was  afterwards  astonished  at  seeing  the 
lance  of  her  husband  entirely  stripped,  Kobert  swore  by  the  name  of  (iod  that  he 
knew  not  how  it  had  happened.'" 

One  is  not  astonished,  oesides,  diat  so  pious  a  king  permitted  himself  to  commit 

f>erjury  to  disguise  liis  charity;  "he  had,"  says  llelgaud,  "a  great  horror  of 
ying:  thus  he  had  had  made  a  shrine  of  chrvstal,  empty  within  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  in  which  he  had  taken  care  not  to  put  any  rchc,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
iostify  those  whose  oath  be  received,  as  well  as  himself  (if  he  should  pe^'ure  iuin- 
self.y'  It  was  upon  thi^^  shrine  that  he  swore  his  princes*  who  were  not  instructed 
of  his  pious  frauu  ;  li  lihewise  swore  the  men  of  the  people  pes  gens  du  penple] 
upon  an  o??trich  ei^n;.  Uli!  how  exactly  do  the  w(trds  of  the  prophet  npply  to  this 
holy  man  :  "  He  who  speaks  the  trutli  according  to  his  Jteart  shall  dwell  in  Ute  taber- 
futcle of  the  Mo»tBi^  Ht  vsho  has  no  deemtonhit  tongue,  tmdwho  meditatee  fui 
etnOaffenUf  agmnet  hk  neighbovr,***^   The  monk  Helgaad,  in  tad,  as  well  as  the 

(IC)  Chr.  ffiUnoiN  S.  Bertini,  1. 10.  pw  899.      (1?)  AnoojinL  Ghr.  ad  «n.  lSd9.  prodactum.  p.  99S» 
aS)  Udgddinoiuo.Spl>^Itob«rt.icg.«.8,^m  (19)  lUl^  109. 
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good  king,  conscientiously  believed  that  he  who  had  sworn  upon  these  fidse  shrines 
could  perjure  himself  withont  sin  as  well  as  without  danger. 

The  djarit^  of  Robert  appears  to  have  extended  over  all  sinners.  At  Etaiupes, 
at  a  festival,  wheK  he  was  with  ConstRnce,  he  ovdered  the  palace  to  he  opened^  so 
that  all  the  poor  might  enter.  One  of  tliem,  running  like  a  dog  under  the  table, 
sat  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  fed  hirn  from  Ms  plat**.  The  poor  man, 
however, profitted  by  this  familiarity,  to  (U  tach  from  liobcrt's  mantle  <i  gokleii  orna- 
ment, weighing  six  ounces,  which  was  named  the  label,  Kobert  did  not  seem  to 
remark  it;  ana  when  he  rose  after  all  the  poor  had  gone  out,  and  that  Constance 
obsen-ed  with  anger  he  had  been  zobbed,  Robert  answered  only :  That  which  ho 
has  taken  he  has  doubtless  mr,ro  tkhhI  of  than  I,'**  Another  thief  having  detac  bed 
half  of  the  golden  fringe  oi  ins  cloak  while  he  was  at  prayers,  Kobert  turned 
towards  him,  and  only  said  to  him,  leave  the  rest  for  auotlier,  who  will  doubtless 
be  also  in  need."  He  shewed  no  more  anger  to  those  who  Stole  holy  things.  One 
day  he  remarked  in  tlie  eliui'ch  that  a  clerk,  named  Opger,  when  he  had  placed 
himself  there,  approaelied  the  altar,  removed  a  taper  from  its  silver  candelabra,  and 
concealed  iL  in  the  folds  of  his  gown.  When  the  other  clerks,  who  hud  care  of  tiic 
treasure  of  the  church,  had  discovered  the  theft  they  were  in  extreme  trouble ;  they 
aAed  the  king,  who  had  remained  in  the  same  plaoe^  if  he  had  seen  notln'ng.  Con- 
stance, informed  in  her  turn  of  tliis  sacrilege,  swore  by  the  soul  of  lier  lather,  count 
William,  that  she  wonid  tai"e  out  the  eyes  of  tl:e  guardians  of  the  temple,  and 
would  try  them  by  all  sorts  of  torments,  if  the  candelabra  were  not  lound.  Tlien 
Bobert  called  to  him  the  nriest  Ogger,  and  advised  him  to  hasten  his  return  into 
Lorraine,  his  country,  before  the  vengeance  of  Constance  could  reach  him.  He 
even  gave  him  money  to  pay  his  joiirnoy  :  and  some  days  after,  when  he  thought 
the  thief  in  safety,  he  relatctl  to  the  clerks  what  had  become  of  their  candelabra.** 
finally,  another  time  on  Holy  Snndav  before  Easter,  as  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
ni^t  to  assist  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  and  crossed  the  apartment  where  none 
expected  him,  he  found  two  lovers  on  the  same  eoneli,  who  had  not  snfTieient 
clothes  to  eouceal  them  frtun  liiui.  In  an  instant  he  unfiastened  his  cloak  and 
threw  it  over  them,  so  that  none  other  could  see  them  or  recognise  them.-'  One 
cannot  read  these  traits  of  universal  simplicity  and  benevolence  without  loving  king 
Robert ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  such  easiness,  or 
rather  '^iich  weakness  of  character,  was  little  proper  for  a  government.  One  hardly 
comprehends  how  a  king,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  interest  to  that  of  all  others, 
to  accede  in  every  contest,  could  be  able  to  maintain  an  antient  authority  strength* 
ened  by  ages ;  but  if  an  usurper,  if  the  second  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  remained 
upon  the  tlirone  with  such  a  meek  dis|x>sitlon,  it  is  because  it  was  hardly  worth 
wnile  to  dispute  his  authority.  In  fact,  the  government  of  the  nobles  was  ori^an- 
ized,  was  strengthened ;  the  provinces  always  became  more  strange  to  one  another; 
the  castles  were  always  more  screened  firom  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  whilst 
we  see  uise  diat  iron  generation,  those  indomitable  and  pitiless  warriors,  whoso 
games  were  fights,  of  whom  reliinon  demande<l  blood,  in  whom  love  showed  itself 
only  in  the  tournament,  the  royal  race  seemed  to  become  much  more  eflfeminate, 
and  the  nobles  hua  i>ecome  moi-e  proud.  During  a  whole  century  the  descendants 
of  Capet  alone  remained  strauffersto  the  forming  chivalry. 

The  devotion  and  charity  Or  BolMrt  does  not  compose  the  History  of  Franc«. 
We  must  seek  it  in  the  provinces,  where  his  authority  did  vnt  extend,  and  where 
his  name  was  almost  unknown.  But  the  potty  local  facts  wiuch  we  shall  encounter 
there^  seem  to  have  no  connexion  one  with  the  other.   In  997,  however,  an  effort 

(20)  Hclgaidi  Flor.  Epit.  vUic  Kobert.  rcg.  c  3,  p.  100.  (21)  Ibid.  c.  7,  10]. 

(tS)  IbU.  e.  9,  p.  lOS.  (SS)  Ibid.  e.  18,  p.  107. 
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of  the  j>eojile  to  tlurow  ofi"  the  yoke  deserves  to  be  remarked,  since  it  is  the  first 
which  IS  presented  to  us  in  a  history  of  which  we  have  already  surveyed  more  than 
five  centuries,  and  which  has  always  shown  ns  the  opprenkm  of  the  people  as  in- 
tolerable. It  was  in  Normandy  that  the  peasants  rose,  as  a  new  duke,  Rii  hard  II., 
had  succecnled  his  father,  nearly  at  the  epoch  when  Robert  ascended  the  throne  of 
lluf^es  Capet.  This  insurrection  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  retloubling  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  masters ;  it  broke  ont,'on  the  contrary,  when  ihe  labooren,  a 
little  lets  brotaiized  by  slaver}-,  began  to  take  some  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
"The  pea^Jant?,"  -^^  William  of  Jumiei^s,  the  Nurman  historian  of  the  niidJle  of 
the  eleventh  ceiitui\ ,  "  ha\in^  assembled  in  conventicles  m  all  the  counties  of 
Is'orniandy,  resolved,  witL.  an  uiianiiuous  consent,  to  live  according  to  their  own 
free-will  without  any  longer  submitting  to  the  established  lawsy  in  r^ud  to  the 
use  they  could  make  of  the  woods,  the  forests,  and  the  waters.  Each  assembly  of 
these  fiirion?'  people  nnmed  two  flt'putief!,  who  were  to  attend  a  £reneral  assembly  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  countn.',  to  iiiuintain  their  m  tteii.sions.  But  the  new  duke,  being 
warned  thereof,  immediately  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of  count 
Rodolph,  to  disperse  this  rustic  assembly.  The  latter,  executing  his  onlers  without 
delay,  arrested  all  the  deputies  and  some  other  peasants  with  them,  and  having  cut 
off  their  bauds  and  feet,  ne  sent  them  thus  bacK  to  their  families,  rendered  useless 
ibr  life.  The  ))easants  having  experieDce<l  these  hardships,  and  fearing  still  more 
diastisement,  immediately  renounced  their  assemblies,  and  return^  to  their 

plour^hs.'*'" 

The  nionkisli  author  of  this  recital,  who  himself  had  peasants,  and  wlio  rcirnrdod 
their  rfAolt  as  tlie  ovLTihrow  of  the  most  sacred  order,  lea\cs  us  however  to  judge 
by  his  very  recital,  that  it  was  not  the  people  wlio  conducted  themselves  furiously, 
mit  those  who  ref1^sed  to  listen  to  their  complaints.  Ihi  fiiet,  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
aequenoe  of  an  oppressive  order,  that  it  will  not  be  maintained  only  by  atrocious 
punishments.  The  lords  struck  terror  into  the  peasants,  in  order  to  l>e  less  often 
called  upon  to  punish  revolts  which  mined  themselves.  The  priests,  in  their  turn, 
sought  to  inspire  the  same  terror  in  the  nobles,  to  bring  them  back  to  submission 
to  the  Church,  from  which  they  were  removed,  and  to  regain  that  absolute  power, 
and  that  wealth,  of  which  the  feudal  rule  had  despoiled  the  cler|^.  Some  le^'end^ 
and  recitals  of  miracles,  might  submit  the  miTuls  of  these  independent  kuiirhts. 
They  had  much  faith  and  little  logic,  and  the  superuaturalness  or  absurdity  of  a 
tale  seemed  to  dispose  them  more  than  ever  to  belieTe  it ;  however,  theur  soul  was 
prepared  for  no  kind  oi  fear;  their  physical  iotce  itself  assured  them  against  the 
terrors  of  the  other  world,  and  tlieir  conduct  towards  the  church  presents  a  aingolar 
mixture  of  superstition  and  audacity. 

Foulques  Jserra,  count  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  enterj)rising  lords 
of  that  age,  was  also,  perha)>s,  that  one  in  whom  can  be  best  remarked  those  fie* 
quent  alternations  of  rebellion  a^^unst  all  religious  laws,  and  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  priests.  In  this  same  year,  997,  ho  had  violated  the  franchises  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  surprise  or  arrest  some  enemy.  **  He  entered  it  with 
armed  hands,"  says  a  chronicle  of  Anjou,  in  the  very  cloister  open  to  each  as  a 
relnae.  No  person  resisted  him,  but  the  canons  immediately  deposited  upon  the 
earth  the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  the  crucifix,  covered  them  with  thorns,  as  well  as 
the  holy  confessor  Martin  ;  at  the  same  time  they  shut  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night, 
the  doors  of  the  church ;  they  excluded  all  the  bui^sses,  and  adniitted  only  the 
pilgrims.  But  soon  tiie  count  repented  what  he  had  done,  and  imploring  mercj^, 
advanced  towards  the  church  with  naked  feet,  followed  by  the  pnncipals  of  his 
state.    lie  fir-^t  did  sati.~raL-'Li..)n  huC /re  the  tomb  i.f  Sf.  ^Martin.  '  •/ "-sentinrij  an 

94)  Waidmi  flout  moBttUBU.  NonMa.  L         F-  IM. 
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offerlnrr,  tlien  before  the  bodies  of  each  saint,  and  before  the  crucifix ;  and  he  pro- 
mised lieuaud,  bishop  of  Anjou,  never  more  to  undertake  the  like."  Afterwards 
one  sees  this  same  Foulques,  who  had  poi^narded  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  burned 
the  town  <£  Sanmnr,  setting  fire  to  Ibe  dinxch  of  St.  Florent  in  thu  last  town, 
crjring  to  the  saint :  ^  Let  me  only  burn  tlijcfaardi  hste,  and  I  will  sotm  build  thee 
a  more  beautiful  one  at  Angers."  He  is  seen,  I  say,  alternately  to  renew  and 
expiate  bis  crimes  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  by  three  piigrimagea  to  the  Hdy 

The  miracles  we  are  told  worked  dafly»  and  which  were  announced  from  evexy 

pulpit  to  these  pious  knig^t^  mddenly  calmed  their  passions  and  arrested  them  in 
their  furv',  would  seem  now  rather  an  ol)ject  of  Innrrlitrr.  Thus  it  was  published, 
that  on  the  12th  of  July,  of  this  same  year  997,  \\  ilderodc,  bishop  of  Strasburgh, 
to  whom  Gerbort  bad  addressed  some  of  his  letters,  having  dissipated  the  property 
of  his  church,  was,  in  punishment  of  the  crime*  attacked  by  rata^  against  which  he 
could  not  defend  liiniself,  and  whicli  devoured  him  alive.  This  was,  it  seems,  the 
|iimis}iineut  more  particularly  destined  for  the  usurpers  of  the  goods  of  the  cleni}' ; 
tor  at  the  same  epoch,  Ditmar  relates,  that  a  knight,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  property  of  St.  Clement,  was  also  attacked  bv  ftmished  rats,  against  which  he 
at  first  defended  hinudf  with  his  b&ton,  ihea  wito  his  sword  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
dell\  er  liiniself,  overcome  by  sleep,  and  not  knowinfj  how  to  slumber  in  peace,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  box,  whicli  he  susj>cnded  in  the  air  by  a  cord  :  yet,  on  the  following 
morning,  when  this  box  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  im  bones ;  the  ruts  had 
entirely  devoured  him  in  the  night*' 

These  ridiculous  tales,  however,  sufficed  to  make  a  profionnd  impression  on  the 
warriors  who,  exercising  their  bodies  without  relaxation,  found  it  impossible  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  made  it  a  duty  not  to  think.  The  teudal  spirit  having 
raised  bodily  strength  and  bravery  above  all  other  vurtues,  strength  of  body  and 
bravery  also  became  the  offering  which  was  thought  wiNrthiest  of  the  dirini^. 
The  barons,  the  knights,  of  whom  neither  the  kiutis,  nor  the  counts,  nor  the 
prelates,  ever  demanded  any  other  serN  Ice  than  that  of  their  swords,  thought  they 
ou^ht  also  to  consecrate  their  swords  to  God,  and  they  figui-ed  to  themselves  that 
their  sorest  means  of  salvation  were  to  employ  theur  bravery  in  a  far-off  espedition. 
With  this  new  character  given  to  devotion,  be^m  the  pilgrima^'es,  which  were  nut 
in  fashion  about  this  j)eri(Kl,  and  which  were  soon  followed  by  the  crusaaes. 
Throticrhont  the  tenth  century,  we  have  seen  the  French  and  Germans  making 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Italy ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  elevttitliy  the  pilgrimage  of  Borne  did  not  seem  sufficiently  adventurous  to 
these  jgentlemen}  as  greedy  of  dangers  as  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The 
French  lords,  and  especially  the  Normans,  undertook  othei*s,  to  lower  Italy,  to 
Mont  Gargano,  and  to  Moat  Cassm,  then  they  embarked  at  these  same  places  ibr 
Jerusalem;  there  they  for  the  first  time  encountered  the  infidels,  and  their 
desire  to  fight  them  increased  by  reason  of  all  the  vexations  which  they  experienced 
on  their  part.  It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  fort  v  Nrrmau 
pilgrims,  who  returned  from  Jerusalem,  ofiiered  tlieir  services  to  (Juaimar  ill., 

K'nce  of  Salerno,  against  the  Saracens  who  attacked  him ;  and  that  by  a  brilliant 
t  of  arms  they  established  the  reputation  of  the  Normans  fiw  bravery  in  the 
BOt^  of  Italy,  and  they  opened  the  way  to  those  of  their  countiymen  who  BOOn 
became  there  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.^ 

(25)  Fragm.  dir.  AndegaT.  in  iiotis  ikd  Oerbcrt.  EfjUt.  f.  484. 

(26)  Hilt.  Moaast.  S.  l>1orent.  Sdnor.p.  2«6. 

(27)  Bnudiiai  in  Argentiaie;  Epiio.  at  jNtiMr.  Hendk  It.    SoT.  fh  1. 10^  p.  176- 

{2^)  Uo  Ostien*.  Chr.  Uos.  Cua.  1/,$,  9>Vt*  fltt.  ltd.  t.  4^  ^  tM.  SjMjm,  tfoiMbu  GiMiB.  ad 
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Howover,  Gregory  V.,  Avho  with  the  support  of  his  cousin,  Otho  III.,  had 
raised  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  wlio  though  vet  yoangt  had  won  the  respect  ot' 
the  ItaHan  clergy  by  instructing  the  people  m  tne  tnrae  Janguii^es,  teutonic,  latin, 
and  vulgar  tongues,  died  the  I8th  of  February,  999.*^  Otno  III.  who  was  then 
at  Home,  who  was  himself  fond  of  Italy,  and  who  with  the  zeal  of  youth,  flattered 
himself  of  raising  the  antient  empire  of  the  Cajsars,  to  which  he  gave  the  new 
name  of  repubUc,^  judged  it  necessary  to  accomplish  his  projects,  to  i»ave  a  pope, 
who  was  deroted  to  mm.  He  cast  bu  eyes  on  Gerbert,  the  disnuBsed  archbishop 
of  Beims,  who  had  given  him  lessons  as  well  as  king  Robert,  and  by  his  influence,  he 
was  raised  to  the  lioly  see,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  uiuh-r  the  nam<'  <>t'  Silvester  II.'' 
This  was  thefirst  Frenchman  tliat  came  to  tlie  tiara;  this  was  also  the  one  most  worthy 
of  governing  the  Clmrch,  ti  oui  the  e.xtent  of  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  from 
his  virtue ;  for  in  a  very  agitated  life  no  spot  is  remark^  and  toe  same  man  who 
had  defended  with  warmth  thai  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Grallican  hberties, 
resigned  himself  to  a  huminating  destitution,  rather  than  occasion  a  schism. 
However,  his  brilhant  elevation,  and  still  more  his  extended  knowledge  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  that  of  his  age,  accredited  the  fable  already  spread,  about  the  support 
piomised  him  by  the  infernal  s])irits.  He  had  learnt  from  the  Arabs,  arithmetic, 
intisir,  and  geometry,  and  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  into  France,  the  study 
of  the  exact  sciences,  which  before  him  were  absolutely  neglected  there.  Mechanics 
owed  him  also  its  remarkable  progress  in  the  West.  While  he  had  occupied  the 
see  of  Reims,  he  had  constmetra  a  clodc  to  make  the  houn,  which  had  not  yet 
had  a  pattern  in  thatooimtiy,  and  which  was  regarded  as  TOj^^  on  the  prodigious. 
He  had  also  made  an  orgtm  which  was  inspired  oidy,  it  was  said,  by  the  vapor  of 
boiling  water ;  but  the  historian,  William  of^  Malmsbury,  who  gives  ns  these  details, 
has  intermingled  them  with  extravagant  fables.  According  to  him,  Gerbert  pos- 
sessed a  book  which  gave  him  the  command  of  dbmons ;  by  their  aid  he  nad 
discovered  inexhaustible  treasures,  he  had  manufactured  a  head  which  gave  forth 
oracles ;  liis  po^x  er,  in  fine,  was  destroying  him,  and  devils  came  to  demand  In's 
soul,  ailer  he  had  chanted  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Cross  of  Jerusalem.'^  What- 
ever envy  a  Mind  vulgarity  felt  against  a  gi^cat  man,  who  had  only  done  good  to 
his  contemporaries,  it  would  have  probably  been  stifled,  amd  the  memoiy  of  his 
virtues  would  have  rem.iiTi'd,  if  Silvester  II.,  before  being  pope,  had  not  exposed 
the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  liome.  The  tlevoted  did  not  pardon  him  for  this 
act  of  reason  and  justice,  even  after  he  became  their  chie^  and  a  pope,  abandoned 
by  the  militia  of  the  Church,  has  no  bnger  found  defendeis.* 

The  relations  which  Gerbert  had  formed  with  the  Mussulmen,  while  he  studied 
at  Crrrdova,  did  not  hinder  him,  when  he  was  pope,  fi'om  livclily  undertaking 
against  them  the  defence  of  Christendom.  The  vexatious  of  the  caliph  Fatimita 
Hakem,who  later,  in  909,  d^troyed  the  hdiy  sepuldire,  began  to  render  sojounung 
at  Jerusalem  dangerous  for  the  pilgrims.  Silvester  II.  wno  was  informed  ci  it, 
was  in  some  wise  the  first  jtreacher  of  the  crusades ;  for  he  wrote  in  the  name  of 
devastated  Jenisalem,  a  letter  to  all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  to  demand  of 
them  help.  liaise  yourselves,  soldiers  of  Christ,"  said  he  to  diem,  take  his 
banner  and  combat  for  him;  and  what  you  cannot  accomplish  by  arms,  do  by  your 
prudence,  or  by  your  wealth.  See  what  you  give,  and  to  whom  you  give  it ;  from 
a  gi-eat  mass  of  property,  you  retrench  but  a  few  things,  but  it  is  to  Ilim  who 
has  given  you  all  gratuitously  that  you  return  it,  and  H^  however,  He  will  not 

(20)  Baron.  Ann.  Eccles.  aun.  999,  i  1,  p.  926  ;  cum  Epitaph.  Greg.  V. 
(■W)  Diploin.  apad  Mabillon,  t.  4,  p.  694.    Maacov.  Com.  L.  3,  p.  172. 

Pari  crit,  ad  anno  999,  i  1,  f.  82. 
(32)  WUkim.  MdmadMir.  de       ngum  Ang^  L.  8,  e.  10,  p.  248. 
(SS)  S%«h.  Ganb.  dir.  f.  S17.  Chr.  fritra  AiAmb  l^oieiiictiui.  p.  270,  «t  gnif. 
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reonve  it  gratis :  here  He  will  multiply  your  riches,  and  in  eternity  He  will  render 

you  recomjH'iu  e.**** 

Gerlx-rt  had  consented  to  renounce  tlie  church  of  Reims,  but  he  had  not  the 
less  regarded  the  deposition  oi'  Ai  tiolph  as  legitimate  ;  raised  to  the  jwntificate,  he 
wishea  much  to  confirm  his  rival  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bishopric ;  this  was, 
howerer,  paidoning  him,  and  defiuang  what  had  been  irre^golar  in  his  conduct. 
He  wrote  to  him  :  "  It  is  proper  to  the  a[K)stolic  dignity  to  relieve  sinners,  and  to 
restore  them  to  the  !ionf>rs  w  hich  they  liave  lost.  Thus  have  we  judged  worthy  of 
us,  O  Arnolpii !  to  come  to  thy  help.  Thou  hast,  for  some  execs'?,  been  (li>pnved 
of  the  pontifical  honoi-s ;  but  as  tLy  abdication  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Koman  Church,  its  piety  can  so  mada  the  belter  relieve  thee.  Thus  we  restore  to 
thee  the  cross  and  tne  ring,  with  all  the  honors,  all  the  privile|^s,  -which  belong 
to  the  sahitly  nietropolis  of  Reims :  as  well  as  the  benediction  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  that  of  tlie  bishops  who  had  submitted  to  thee.  .  .  .  Vie  interdict, 
moreover,  all  men,  whether  in  a  synod  or  otherwise,  from  making  a  crime  of  thy 
•bdlcatioM,  or  insulting  thee  by  words  by  reason  thereof:  that  our  iiontifical 
authoritv  entirely  c(»ver  thee,  thouch  even  tnv  conscience  accuse  thee  witliin."''' 

This  Adallieron,  whom  wt,-  haye  scon  by  turns  to  be  the  h)V(>r  of  queen  Emma, 
Loiiiauv's  wife,  the  coiihdaut  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  the  traitor  who  delivered 
htm  to  Hugoes  Capet,  was  always  bishop  of  Laon.  Robert  accused  him  of  new 
treasons,  but  he  had  not  sufHcient  authority  to  punish  him  himself.  He  had 
recourse  to  Silvester  II.,  and  the  latter  summoned  nim  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  tho 
judgment  of  a  council.*  We  do  not  know  further  what  part  the  French  pontiff 
had  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  France.  He  remained  less  than  five 
years  at  the  head  of  Christendom,  and  already  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he 
died  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  of  the  year  1003."  His  pupil,  Otho  III.,  had  died  a 
little  more  than  a  year  before  him,  at  Patemo,  upon  the  confines  of  Abnizzo. 
In  him  ended  that  illustrious  house  of  iSaxony,  which  had  reaped  in  Germany  tho 
heritage  of  the  Carlovingtan  house>  and  which  had  snceessively  given  far  cidefe, 
feor  great  men  to  the  kingdom  of  Grennany.  After  him  the  imperial  crown 
hecanie  purely  elective,  wliile  hereditary  monarchy  was  strengtlicned  ni  France  in 
the  fannly  of  the  Capets ;  and  the  two  systems  of  royaitv  m;iv  tlu  nceforth  be 
compared  in  their  effects  over  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  eiupii  e  oi  Churleiuagne. 


CHAFXER  IV. 

END  OF  THE  BEIGN  OP  liOiii-KT  11. — 1002-1031. 

We  have  sought  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  make  known  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  Church,  that  of  France,  tTiat  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  character  even 
of  the  Vmrt  in  tlic  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Robert  II.;  but  it  remains  for  us  to 
put  under  the  eyes  of  oiir  readers  the  greater  part  of  thb  long  reign.  It  is  a 
period  important  in  its  consequences,  decisive  for  the  national  charactcf,  for  the 
nistitutions  of  its  monarchv,  and  yet  enveloped  in  profound  obsctirity ;  a  period  in 
which  all  remains  confused,  chronolo<ry  and  the  concatenation  of  events,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  personages,  their  pretensions,  and  tlu  ir  resj>ective  rights, 
above  aU  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  at  one  time  -r  v  great  in  our  eyes 

(M)  Gwboct  EpitU  No.  107.  P.  426.        (35)  Ibid.  No.  106,  p.  426.        (80)  Ibul  No.  1 10,  p.  428. 
^  dDBwa.  Awl  iMhfc  1008, 
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by  the  remembrance  of  what  they  Lad  been,  bj  the  expectation  of  what  they 
would  become,  were  presently  rednoed  almost  to  nothing.  The  ton  of  Hugues 
CSapet,  reir^K-d  tlurty-fimr  jears  and  nine  months,  beloved  by  hk  doBMalUB  alone, 

ile.spis>e(l  l>v  liis  noi/^libours  and  vassals,  for^tten  by  IjI^  ]H  ()|(i.'.  rxnA  nHowinfrto  be 
anniliilatod  in  his  IianJs  not  only  the  authority  of  the  [irccetliiiL:  kiutrsj  but  eveix 
that  of  his  ancestors,  the  counts  of  Paris.  However,  it  is  during  tJie  long  lethar^ 
of  the  royal  ]>o\ver  diat  were  seen  to  spring  up,  and  to  be  formed,  aU  the  traits 
whicH  must  cli.iracteriae  the  ^-cut  epoch  of  chivalry,  when  bravery  and  honor 
biTamc,  far  tioni  the  court,  tlic  ^^  i-  of  the  natiiiruil  character,  that  the  to'.vn9 
began  to  consitier  themselves  as  corporations,  to  act  in  their  own  name,  and  to 
contract  obUgations ;  that  the  peasants  themselves  were,  in  the  ooantiy,  foroed  to 
throw  otT  a  too  oppressive  yoke,  and  by  fieqnent  insurrections  at  last  compelled 
the  lords  to  treat  them  with  less  rigor;  tnat  tlie  eneriry  of  tho  human  mind 
developed  itself  anew  by  hardy  speculations  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
that  fiinaticisni  combatting  this  spirit  of  innovation,  caused  to  perish  in  the  flames 
that  which  it  oonld  not  conmce;  that  distant  and  adventurons  expeditions  which 
should  illustrate  cliivairy  began  ;  and  that  modem  poetry  caused  its  harmony  to  be 
h'stenrrl  to  for  the  first  tirno.  Rut  tliis  univt  rsal  fermentation  wliicli  createrfanew 
Avorld,  adinittft!,  thiriug  the  reiiru  of  Kobort,  only  a  crHmj'we  of  the  L'erin  of  what 
w  as  to  be.  Tlie  events  of  these  tlurty-li\  e  years,  badly  connected,  badly  recounted, 
and  always  endosed  in  a  narrow  cvcic,  present  but  little  interest  It  is  the  birth 
of  the  ^irit  of  the  follow  ing  centuries  which  alone  deserves  our  attention ;  tiiese 
are  those  dispositions  which  by  curious  observation  we  fhall  see  (hnv  n  upon  the 
people,  and  the  results  of  which  will  afterwanls  appear  to  us  so  important. 
Occupied  with  tills  research  we  are  about  to  imdertake  the  exposition  of  the  history 
of  the  French  during  the  reign  of  Robert,  not  in  the  chronolt^cal  order  which 
tlic  cniifnsloii  of  dates,  and  more  still,  the  confusion  of  simultaneous  facts  which 
have  no  connexion  with  one  another,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  follow;  but 
by  subordinating  this  order  to  the  connexion  of  events  whether  in  the  exterior 
madons  of  France,  or  in  the  devdopment  of  the  diiSferent  states  of  which  it  was 
composed. 

Foreigners  hardly  perceived  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority  in  Fi-ance  ;  they 
knew  that  the  ]>opulation  increased,  that  all  the  territory  of  Gaul,  bristled  with 
fortresses,  and  that  the  tribes  w  hich  had  rav:iged  it  a  centuxy  befor^  did  not  pass 
their  frontiers  unpunished.  The  vdationship  of  three  French  kmgs  of  dther 
dynastjr  with  the  Othos,  emperors  of  Germany,  has  accustomed  us  to  regard  the 
sovereign  of  the  r>  countries,  as  being  npnti  ■\  f  xjting  of  great  equality ;  the  name 
of  the  eastern  Franks  and  of  the  western  Franks,  or  French,  was  still  in  use,  and 
the  two  dominions  were  supposed  much  more  equal  in  extent,  than  they  really 
were.  In  the  year  1002>  the  monardiy  of  the  eastern  Franks^  which  swl  oom- 
prelicndcd  a  sutficicntly  considerable  part  of  modem  France,  experienced  a  revolu- 
tion hy  the  death  of  OtholU  which  liappened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  at  Pat  em  o, 
upon  the  conHnes  of  Abruzzo.  lias  he  leii  no  children,  the  German  diets  re- 
entered,  by  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  into  the  plenitude  of  didr  rights 
of  election.  Two  competitors  presented  theimielves :  the  one,  Herman,  duke  of 
Swaljia,  and  Alsace,  governed  the  provinces  n]>"ii  tin-  left  of  the  Kliine,  which  then 
belonged  to  Germany,  as  they  do  now  to  France;  the  other,  Henry,  duke  of 
Bavaiia,  sou  of  Henry  tlie  Quarrelsome,  and  grandson  of  anotlier  Henry,  brother 
of  Otho  the  Qreatf  was  already  the  fitvorite  or  the  monhsy  who  hare  inscribed  him 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  as  well  as  his  wife^  Onnegonda,  espedallj  by  reason  of 
the  vow  of  cliastity  which  he  had  made  in  concert  with  her.  Tlie  controversy 
between  tliese  two  competitors  for  the  empii*e  was  partially  decided  upon  a  territory 
now  Fkench.   The  bishop  of  Strasburgh  had  embraced  the  contrary  party  to  his 
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lord,  the  duke  of  Alsaoe^  and  had  declared  for  Henry.  Herman  came  to  attack 
him  in  his  episcopal  town.  He  entered  Strasbure;h  on  Easter  eve,  and  on  Easter 
day  ho  delivered  up  that  great  city  to  pillan;o.  "  He  laid  in  ashes  the  whole  town," 
writes  a  historian  of  the  time,  his  soldiers  violated  in  the  churches  tiie  matrons 
and  vir^ns  that  had  taken  refuge  there ;  they  cast  down  the  priests  finm  the  altars, 
and  stnpped  them  of  their  vestments ;  tliey  carried  off  the  chalices,  the  books,  the 
sacred  cIoIkjs,  the  cross,  ntui  the  shrine.s  of  the  saints;  whilst  they  scattered  the 
relics  upon  the  earth  as  if  they  were  but  dirt,** '  KeclesinstJcal  writers  attribute  to 
these  protiinations  the  final  rout  of  Herman,  who,  successively  abandoned  by  the 
atates  of  Lorraine,  at  last  submitted  at  Brochsal,  on  the  Ist  of  Octoberj  to  Henrjf 
11^  but  the  sack  of  Strasburgh  on  Easter  day  is  especially  remarkably  as  mani- 
festing how  little  security  the  jnost  fearful  superstition  gnve  in  this  century',  nn'ainst 
the  audacity  of  sacrilege.  The  mmd  was  suomitted  to  the  priests,  but  tiie  soMicns 
united  to  the  iecling  ot'  their  strungth  the  habit  of  misrule,  and  they  passed  in  an 
instant  fix>m  religious  terrors  to  outrage. 

Before  Heniy  H.  had  confirmed  his  1  ni  inlon  over  Germany  and  eastern 
France,  before  even  his  first  election,  whicli  had  taken  place  on  the  6th  of  June, 
at  Mayence,  the  Italians,  the  first  informed  of  the  death  of  Otho  HI.,  had  given 
him  a  successor,  at  a  diet  which  they  ass^hled  at  Pavia,  on  the  25th  of  February*; 
they  had  there  tendered  the  crown  to  Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  who,  dnrinff  thir- 
teen years  ^1002-1015)  sustained,  without  brilliancy  and  without  any  ^at  feat  of 
arms,  the  nvaliy  of  Henry  IL'  The  interest  of  ilurope,  and  that  ot  France  in 
particular,  would  have  demanded  that  the  ItaUans  should  be  seconded  in  tliis  first 
struggle  for  independence,  that  their  beautifiil  conntEy  shonU  not  be  submitted  to 
the  half  barbarian  masters  which  it  pleased  the  German  diets  to  give  them.  But 
this  policy  was  too  subtle  for  the  ch.'\cnth  ccntur\\  It  passed  the  conijireliension 
of  liobcri  and  his  vassals,  and  the  first  would  liave  had  the  disposition  ot"  all  the 
feudal  armies  of  France,  if  ho  would  not  yet,  probably,  have  taken  any  part  in 
tills  quarrel.  It  was  in  their  own  states  that  the  kincs  found  their  enemies ;  and 
whilst  they  disputed  the  rights  of  thdr  Tasaals,  they  Mt  united  by  mie  same 
interest  with  all  the  sovereii^ms  of  Europe. 

The  death  of  Henry,  duke  of  liurf^undy,  which  happened  at  Ponilly-sin'-Saune, 
the  15th  of  October,  1002,  called  liobert  to  quit  the  cliapel  of  St.  Denis,  to  carry 
on  war  at  sme  dfetanoe  from  his  home  and  his  domestic  habits.  Heniy  was  brolhcnr 
of  Hugues  Capet,  and  uncle  of  the  king;  and  as  he  left  no  children,  his  fief 
reverted  to  the  crown.  I^ut  the  lords  of  r»urn;undy,  who  durinsr  the  whole  of 
Hear/s  life,  had  succeeded  daily  in  throwing  otf  more  and  more  of  the  ducal 
anthority,  showed  no  disposition  to  obey  Robert.  The  counties  where  they  felt 
themselves  nearly  independent,  already  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the 
province ;  the  proper  domain  of  the  duke  was  inconsiderable ;  they  seized  it  by 
lorcc  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Henry,  and  they  divided  his  palace  and  his 
castles.^  Uugues,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  wlio  was  a  Burgundian,  ana  of  the  family 
of  the  counts  of  Chalon»-sur-Sa6ne,  alone  remained  attached  to  the  royal  house ; 
thus  he  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  is  fellow-lonls.  He  invited  Bobert  to 
come  and  receive  the  heritaire  of  his  uncle  ;  but  as  the  latter  delayed  presenting 
himself  with  an  armv,  Landeric,  coimt  of  Nevers,  seized  the  town  of  Auxerre, 
and  drove  out  the  Lbhop  wlio  sought  refiige  in  the  castles  of  his  relations,  the 
counts  of  Chalons.*  Bur^ndy  was  thai  almost  entirely  occupied  by  count  Olhe- 
William,  and  by  his  partisans.   Othe-William  was  the  son  of  the  wife  of  duke 

(1)  Chr.  Scuoiiens,  L.  2.  c.  15.  In  Aeheri  Spicilcgio.  t,  11,  p.  ClU.   Ser.  Franc,  t.  JO,  p.  319.  Chr. 
DittiKir.  Ml  rsi  biirx-  L.  6,  p.  125. 

(2)  Muc  (  .on.  L.  4,  p.  191.298.  0}  lUxIalph.  Glab.  L  2,  c  S»  p.  20. 
(4)  Hist.  Epite.  Autiniodor.  c;  49,  p.  171. 
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Henry,  and  her  first  liusl)and  Adalbert,  kin;^  of  Italy.  A  monk  who  had  been 
stripped  hy  tho  turv  of  tlio  Germans,  on  the  invasion  of  Otho  the  Great  into 
Lotubardy,  had  carried  him  to  his  motlier,  at  the  court  of  Burgundy.  From 
thence  he  had  ndfled  himself,  by  his  ridies  and  his  military  talentS)  to  the  first 
rank  atnon^  the  lurd.s  of  Ganl.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  comity  of  Burgundy, 
■^vliirli  belonged  to  tlie  crown  of  Aries;  to  t!ie  ronnty  of  Nevers,  which  he  had 
utterwards  ceded  to  his  s  >ii-in-law,  Lunderic ;  to  the  county  of  Macon,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  fatlicr-in-law,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  county  oi  Dijon.  He 
was  powerfullv  seconded  hy  Bnino^  bishop  of  Latii^res,  whose  sister  he  had 
espoused.  Other  Burgundian  lords,  who  had  divided  mth  him  the  spoils  of  the 
last  duke  had  proniisiKl  to  deiond  him  ;  neither  KoWrt,  more  nrcnpied  with  his 
music  than  his  kingdom,  nor  the  aiuggish  iiodulph  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to 
arrest  his  ambition.^ 

Itobert  essayed,  however,  to  enfixQe  his  rights  V)r  anna.  The  dnchy  of  France 
ftimished  him  with  a  very  limiti'd  number  of  soldiers;  hut  Bichard  II.,  duke  of 

Normandy,  who  commanded  a  brave  anrl  t  ntrq>ri«!ni»  ]>eo[yle,  and  who,  yet  young, 
sought  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  iiini.s<»it  in  war,  joined  his  arms  to  those 
of  the  king.  It  is  pretended  that  these  two  princes  assembled  in  1003  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  a  iminber  probably  ranch  «caggcratcd.  They  ravaged  all  the 
flat  country,  ami  lorced  the  Burgundians  to  shut  themselves  up  in  tlie  strong 
j)!accs.  But  lull >ort  and  Kiehnrr!  liaving  afterwards  raised  the  Kieiro  of  Aiixerro, 
ail  tJieir  attacks  were  repulsed.  Tho^  endeavored,  at  least^  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  the  content  c£  St.  Germain;  which,  detached  liom  die  town,  may  be 
considered  as  its  ciUulcl.  He  summoned  the  dbhot,  Hilderic,  to  come  out  with  hia 
monks.  The  latter,  in  fact,  ^v^thd^ew  ;  however,  he  left  cirrht  of  the  order  in  the 
cloister,  so  that  divine  st-i'vice  iniglit  not  l)e  susjiended.  The  bishop  of  Anxerre, 
who  wus  in  the  camp  of  tlie  king,  exhorted  him  to  take  no  account  of  it,  to  asi^uU 
the  convent  of  St.  Germain,  and  to  drive  therefrom  the  garrison  which  the  ooont 
of  Nevers  had  cstid)lishe<l  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  venerable  Odilon,  abbot 
of  Ohmy,  tlireatoiied  IJolxTt  witlr  rdl  the  angor  of  St.  Germain  if  he  dared  to 
turn  his  prohine  arui?>  agatiist,  his  cloister.  At  tins  moiiuMit  a  thick  fog  arose  from 
the  river.  Belwldt  cried  llobcrt's  soldiers,  betixildy  St,  Germain  covers  hia  cfiosm 
wUh  ku  ihitldj  and  ddioen  us  to  ^it»  How>  Then  the  royal  araoy  shametoUy 
took  to  flight." 

It  was  a  difTicult  eii'ort  for  Rohort  to  assemble  nn  army ;  thus  after  his  campaign^ 
wliich  had  no  other  result  thau  the  pillage  of  the  flat  countiy,  be  rested  a  whole 
In  1005,  be  made  a  second  attempt  on  Burgondy,  in  which  he  stin  had  to 
nght  the  monks.  This  time  they  were  those  of  St.  lienigniu  cf  Dijon  who  resisted 
him.  Under  the  ])retext  of  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence  rigfiinst 
brigands,  these  religious  men  had  chan^d  all  their  convents  into  fortresses ;  yet 
they  had  suflered,  in  their  turn,  by  this  warlike  clotbmg,  because  the  sic^  of  a 
town  nearly  always  commenoed  b^  the  attadc  of  thmr  hoose.  After  a  vain  attempt 
upon  Dijon,  Kolx  it,  on  withdrawing,  testifie<l  his  remorse  for  the  trouble  ho  had 
caused  tne  abbot,  W'ilUam,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Benignus.  lie  succeeded  better 
againjjt  the  castle  of  Avalon,  of  which  he  rendtTed  himself  master  at  the  end  of  a 
thi-ee  months'  siege,  lie  also  attacked  Auxerre  for  the  second  time,  but  we  canuot 
decide  whether  he  snoceeded  in  possessing  himself  of  it.' 

After  these  two  campaigns  toe  Bnrgnndian  war  remained  aospended  during 

(5)  Rodulph.  ^b.  L.  3.  c.  2,  p.  27.  Chr.  Vwdaiu  Ilogon.  FloTia.  p.  208.  P.  naneber.  Hut  do  Bonrg* 

1.  5,  c.  CO.  p.  2^3. 

(<5)  Glab.  U.^dulph.  Tlist.  L.  2,  c.  8,  p.  20.    HUl.  Episc.  AutiwitHl.  c.  4^,  p.  171.    Gcit.  Abbot.  S.  Gemaii- 
Aiitiftsioil.  p  2*J6. 

(7j  Chr.  &  Beuig.  Diuon..  p.  174.   Il^goD.  Fhnn.  Chr.  p.  221.   6c«t.  re%.  Fianc  abbfcnata.  p.  227.  , 
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nearly  ten  years.  The  advantages  the  king  had  reaj)tHi  were  not  at  ail  proportioned 
fo  the  expenoe  which  these  expeditions  hadcansed  him,  and  the  chances  of  saocess 
did  not  appear  to  increase^   The  duke  of  tlie  Normans  was  not  disnosed  to  take  np 

amis  njiain  in  a  forclp^  quarrel.  None  otlier  of  tho  crreat  vassals  of  the  crown 
thought  of  se<rou(iiijg  the  king.  The  rivalry  of  Eyties  II.,  count  of  Blois,  and 
Foulques  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou,  exposed  tlio  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  France  to 
frequent  insults ;  and  even  in  that  dudiy  the  anthorily  of  the  king  was  every  day 
less  respectt;(l. 

That  one  of  the  lorfls,  whoso  ikIvioc  for  the  administration  of  the  dnrhy  the  king 
most  habitually  tbllowe<l,  was  Burchard,  younger  son  of  Foulques  the  Good,  count 
of  Anjoo.  wjgoes  Capet,  who  bad  jreooved  him  at  his  court  from  his  youth, 
had  iiiarned  him  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Aymon,  count  of  Corbcil,  who  died  on 
a  j)ilgrimai:e.  Jlc  Imd  given  him  the  counties  of  Corbeil  and  Mehni,  and  the 
soneschnl^ijip  of  i'aris,  and  he  confide<l  to  his  fidelity  the  defence  of  his  son.*  But 
wliilst  Burcliard  was  at  the  court  with  king  liobcrt,  the  castle  of  Melun  was 
delivered  bjr  his  fientenant  to'Endes  TL,  count  of  Blois,  grandson  of  Theobald  die 
Trickster,  son  of  Bertha,  Robertas  first  wUe,  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
nnihitinns  arnoTiL;  the  nobles  of  Frnncc.  The  king  was  oMiiiofl  to  iruarnntoe  to 
his  vassal  tlie  hef  \\hicii  he  Iwul  granted  him;  he  then  besieged  Mr!i?n,  of  which 
he  rendered  hnnself  maister  M-ith  the  assistance  of  the  Normans,  and  he  re-esta- 
blished oonnt  Burchard  in  the  possessioin  of  that  tofwn  i  but  on  the  other  part,  he 
provoked  the  resentment  of  count  Endes^  whose  intrigues  fipom  thence  always 
troubled  his  reifni' 

Anotlu  r  of  the  favorites  of  the  king,  was  Ilugues  of  Pieauvais,  who,  hy  flattering 
all  tlie  inclinations  of  the  weak  monarcli,  found  so  much  tlie  mom  surelv  the  means 
of  pkjasinf^  him,  as  Bobert  was  less  accustomed  to  encounter  so  much  deference 
towards  hnn*  Always  thwarted,  often  threatened^  bv  Constance  his  wife,  he 
regretted  the  milder  humor  of  Bertha,  and  presen'cd  an  inclination  for  her ; 
Ungues  of  Beauvaisy  whom  he  had  created  count  ol  the  pala(*o,  encouraging  hiui 
to  bravo  the  excoromnuicaUons  of  the  pope,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  retaking; 
her;  perhaps,  even,  he  received  her  anew  into  his  palace  during  the  absences 
Constance,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  her  father ;  but  the  latter  hastened  to 
return,  accompanied  by  twelve  valiant  knights,  whom  her  nnclo,  Fonlqucs  Nerra, 
count  of  Anjou,  had  given  her.  These  knij'hts,  intbrmed  tiiat  Kobert  had  gone 
hunting  with  Hngaes  of  Bcauvais,  who  cud  not  quit  him,  awaited  him  in  the 
fimst;  at  the  moment  when  he  passed  they  threw  themselves  on  Hugncs,  and 
massacred  liim,  at  the  vt  rv  fcs  t  of  iIk;  kji-.ir.  Neither  resentment  for  sucli  an 
outrage,  nor  the  horror  he  had  exj<ericnced  at  it,  could  mjU\e  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  feeble  Kobert.  Tlwiujh  a  little  timej  nays  GIuIkt,  he  was  remkred  sad  by 
wat  toon  neonciied  to  ike  quem  as  he  ought/** 

One  of  the  means  to  mIucIi  Constance  had  had  r^mrse  to  strengthen'ber 
atithority  over  her  husband,  had  hot  n  to  fill  the  court  witli  her  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  south  of  France.    The  ai  ts  and  commerce  had  made  much  more  rapid 

5 regress  in  the  counties  of  Langucdoc  and  Provence  than  in  nurtheru  France, 
'he  Saracens  arrived  in  Spun  at  their  highest  degree  of  refinement,  freqn^ted 
the  ports  of  the  Mediteiianeani  and  carried  thither  their  merchandise ;  habits  of 
luxury  Pprend  In  the  castles;  they  prepared  there  those  festivals,  n?i<l  those  courts 
of  love,  where  was  a  little  afterwards  seen,  the  formation  of  the  l^roven9al  music 
and  poetry ;  all  the  knights  of  the  sooth  were  already  occupied  in  the  servioe  of 

(8)  Vita  Huirhardi.  vcticnibilis  Coniitis,  p.  H60. 

CJ)  AVillelmi  ruiurt.  Mist.  Norman.  L.  5.  c.  )4,  p.  189.    Tlta  Hiircharfi  ComiLp.  354-5. 
(10)  R^tluniat  Satiric.  <!«  tcuf.  fiobert  ng.  V.  32 ;  cuii  Botw  MibUhm.  p.  W.  SodainL  Ohb.  HM.  Lu  8, 

c  2.  p.  27. 
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the  ladiesy  whilst  dioie  of  the  north  stiU  thou«;}tt  only  of  fi^litiii^.  But  the  latter 
saw  not  without  Jealousy  the  elegance  of  tln  lr  rivals,  and  tliey  were  ever  ready  to 
consider  as  a  vice,  the  luxury  which  th -y  ( oulil  not  itnitate.  *'  After  Uie  one 
tlionsandtli  year,"  sayn  Glaber,  "  as  kiii;^  li  ilu-rt  hud  bocii  to  seek  a  wife  in  th(» 
j»roviuces  of  A»^uitiuue,  one  %jcs  flowing  into  France  auii  iJurgundj',  because  of 
this  queW)  the  most  vain  and  trivial  of  all  men,  who  arrived  from  Anvergne  and 
Aquitatne.  Their  manners,  their  haUlinients,  were  disorderly ;  their  arms  and 
equipment  of  their  horses  were  cnually  strange  ;  fr  the  middle  of  the  head  they 
wore  no  hair ;  they  slmved  the  beard  like  buftuous ;  their  shoes  and  boots  were 
tKiioujily  fashioned;  linally,  the^  respected  neither  faith  nor  promises  of  peace. 
Buty  O  Bomwt  These  shamenil  examples  were  almost  immediatdly  imitated  bv 
the  whole  of  the  French  race,  previously  so  honest  in  their  manners,  and  by  all 
the  Burgnndians,  until  l)oth  had  equalled  their  models  in  crime  and  ignominy. 
If  some  maOi  religious  and  fearing  God,  endeavored  to  check  those  who  wore 
such  dothes,  he  was  accused  by  them  of  folly.  At  last,  the  man  whose  fidth  and 
constancy  were  most  whole.  Father  William,  abbot  of  Su  Benign  us,  setting  aside 
his  modesty,  and  supjwrting  himself  upon  his  spiritual  character,  livelilyreiiroaclied 
the  king  and  queen  for  having  j^ermitted  snch  thirif^s  in  their  kingdom,  wliicli 
until  then  had  passed  as  superior  to  all  otiiers  in  decency  and  religious  habits. 
Afterwards,  addressing  men  of  inferior  rank,  he  mixed  his  reprimands  with  audi 
menaces,  that  the  most  part  gave  way  to  his  advice,  the  more  so  as  the  holy  ahbot 
artinned  tiiat  all  these  new  monies  were  the  liveries  of  the  devil,  and  whoever  wore 
this  livery  at  the  moment  of  his  death  would  have  great  trouble  iu  escaping  the 
bonds  of  Satan."" 

Whilst  some  knights  canned  into  the  courts  this  new  Inxur}'  which  scandalised 
religious  men,  others  shut  up  in  thdr  castles,  often  with  only  three  or  four  halber- 
diei^s  for  their  whole  garrison,  coimting  upon  their  strong  walls,  tlieir  iron-bound 
doors,  ami  their  drawbridges,  jnit  themselves  on  their  guard  a^iiinst  the  surprise  of 
their  adversaiies,  or  endeavored  to  surprise  them  in  their  turn.  £ach  was  at  war 
with  all  his  neighbours ;  however,  one  has  rarely  to  speak  of  combats  in  the  open 
country ;  all  hostilities  were  reduced  to  suqirises,  to  ambuscades,  and  neai-ly  to  acts 
of  brigandni:(».  The  m<»»t  part  have  left  no  truce  in  history;  others,  on  th*^  mn- 
traiy,  coiuiected  to  the  biography  of  some  saints,  or  to  the  annals  of  some  convent, 
have  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their  details.  Thus  tlio  petty  wars  of  the 
monks  ofFlcurywith  the  son  of  the  viscount  of  Limoges,  who  had  carried  off 
the  castles  of  Brosse,  and  St.  Benedict  of  Soult,  arc  recounted  by  the  conteni- 
]»orarv  historians  with  more  details  than  the  actions  of  kinnj  Robert.  One  sees 
thereLy  tliat  it  was  the  custom  of  the  monks  to  invite  all  the  knights  in  the  neigh- 
hourikood  to  a  grand  renast  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  ol  thdr  patron,  and  that 
those  of  Floury  proHttea  by  the  inebrity  of  t!i  ir  guests  to  bind  them  by  a  vow  to 
recover  the  domains  of  their  convent."*  In  the  same  province,  and  towards  the 
same  time,  Guido,  viscount  of  Limoges,  carried  olf  the  bishop  of  Angonlenie,  and 
retairied  him  prisoner  in  his  tower  to  compel  him  to  invest  him  with  the  uvoyery  of 
the  convent  of  Brantdne.  The  hidiop  Ittving  recovered  his  libert}  by  doing  what 
was  demanded  of  him,  implored  the  protection  of  the  pope^  and  repaired  to  Kome, 
whitlier  he  was  followefl  by  his  adversary.  The  Koman  court.  Instructed  of  tlieir 
ditlerence,  prononnccd  on  Easter  dav,  that  whoever  had  made  jirisoner  of  a  bishop 
ought  to  be  broken  alive  by  wild  horses,  and  alterward.s  devoured  by  ferocious 
beasts.  ^Diis  was  much  more  than  was  asked  by  the  bishop  of  Angonl&ne ;  thna 
the  viscount  <^  Limoges  having  been  entrusted  to  his  care  until  the  ttiird  day  fixed 

(11)  Glab.  Bodnlnll.  L.  8,  e.  9.  p.  O. 
(12)  Idlier9.MijKiiLS.  FUroBnfldidve.  llalTt^MSM^  Ghr.  Adoonr.  CklM.  p.  IM. 
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for  his  |)iini.sliniont^  these  two  lords  wero  recondled|  and  departed  secretly  irom 
Rome  U»  return  to  their  estates.** 
Among  these  isolated  deeds  of  anni^  and  these  violent  and  nnfereseen  attempla 

of  the  independent  barons,  the  one  having^  the  pravest  oonsequciiccs,  was  tlie  sur- 
prise of  the  town  of  Ya!encicnncs,  which  Baldwin  IV.,  sumaTiiocl  a  la  BeUe.-Barhe, 
count  of  Flanders,  took  in  the  year  1006,  from  his  neighbour  the  count  of  Hainault. 
The  last  belonged  to  the  king  of  Germany ;  and  Henry  II.,  so  as  not  to  embroil 
the  two  monarchies  on  account  of  a  war  between  thdr  two  feudatories,  asked  an 
interview  of  Robert,  where  they  mi^ht  consider  the  means  of  rendering  justice  to 
their  vassals.  The  two  kin<Ts  were  m  the  prime  of  life,  they  were  equally  pious, 
equally  dutiful  to  the  church,  equally  occupied  by  monasticai  practices.  But  the 
chaste  Henry  II.,  who  preserved  his  virginity  even  in  marriage^  was  more  active 
and  more  warlike  than  liobert ;  he  had  already  made  war  alternately  a^inst  the 
Bohemians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Italians,  and  he  ruled  with  a  mnch  firmer  hand 
the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Ciennany.  TheMeuse  separated  the  kinfrdoms  of  Henry 
and  Robert :  when  the  two  kings  came  to  its  banks,  several  courtiers  represented 
tibat  he  who  repaired  to  the  omer,  would  appear  to  acknowledf^  his  saperioritv : 
BO  that  they  proposed  to  tliem  to  join,  for  conference,  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
riv.M-.  Ilenr}',  instead  of  listenuig  to  them,  passed  the  river  first,  with  a  small 
retinue,  went  to  emlirace  the  king  of  the  French,  assisted  with  him  at  mass,  and 
shared  his  repast.  I'iie  two  kings  reciprocally  oilered  considerable  presents,  which 
they  had  the  discretion  not  to  accept.  Bol>wt  acknowledged  that  the  count  of 
FliUiders  had  no  right  over  Yalenciomm  t  and  as  this  powerfiil  vassal  took  no 
account  of  the  royal  authority,  Robert,  in  concert  with  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, joined  his  arras  to  those  of  Henry  II.  With  their  imitcd  forces  they  be- 
sieged. Valenciennes,  wherefinom  they  were  valiantly  repulsed  by  Baldwin,  who, 
seconded  by  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  at  last  constrained  them  to  raise  the 
siege."  In  the  following  year  Henry  II.  returned  alone  to  attack  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  rendered  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Ghent.  This  conquest  gave 
him  the  means  of  treating.  Baldwin  delivered  Valenciennes  to  the  elected  emperor, 
but  und«r  condition  of  recm\ing  it  again  in  fee  from  him :  to  this  first  concession 
Henry  joined  the  isle  of  Walcheron,  and  many  places  of  Zealand,  thus  attaching 
to  the  German  crown,  the  prince  who  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  ITrenca 
counts."* 

Whilst  the  short  expeditions  of  the  king  of  the  French,  and  the  private  wars  of 
the  lords,  whatever  were  their  number  andtheir  frequency,  were  but  isohited  eventa 
which  it  U  impossible  to  connect  in  a  continuous  recital ;  the  march  of  the  cler|E|7, 

and  tit  '  I'Togress  of  religious  fermentation  which  it  strove  to  excite,  attachc^i  im- 
j>ortanee  to  a  £reriend  plan  which  embraced  not  only  France  but  all  Eurojic,  and 
wluch  to  be  well  known  demands  our  entire  attention.  The  Church  was  awai'e 
that  the  Bodal  body  had  ikllen  into  dissolution ;  that  the  royal  authority  was  aniu- 
hilated ;  that  the  national  authority  of  the  diets  was  forgotten  in  France,  where, 
for  more  than  a  century  they  had  not  assembled,  and  it  made  an  effort  to  seize  a 
fonsaken  power  by  multiplying  its  assemblies.  Glaber  remarks,  that  from  the  year 
1002,  there  had  been  piro^1nclal  councils  and  synods  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Italy  and 
France.  The  questions  for  which  the  clcrpy  was  oonvoked  seemed  at  first  unim- 
portant ;  it  acted  to  regidate  the  fasts  which  ought  to  precede  the  Asc(!nsl()n  and 
Whitsnntido :  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  on  which  the  T j  Dentn  ought  to  be 
chanted,  and  the  day  of  the  Annunciation.'^   But  the  habit  of  assembling  and 

'    (13)  Chr.  A<ten»r.  CiImui.  p.  148. 

(U)  Chr.  Ditmar.  c-pi^c.  Morscb.  p.  128.  Baldcris.  Chr.  Obbmt.  f.  lM-7.  Got  cftoe^  UnXfmia.  f.  S20. 

Oudeghcnt.  Chr.  il  An.  de  FlauJrt:,  e.  35,  p.  69. 

(15)  M&8CUV.  (  om.  1>.  4.  c.  I  ft.  p.  211.    Oodeg.  9,M,f.lJL 
.    (16)  Saisitk.  Glib.  Uiat.  L.    c  S,  p.  29. 
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deUbecttiiig  In  common,  signified  mwh  moro  than  the  motiTe  of  the  aswinblj ;  the 
clergy  thus  preserved  its  brotherhood  in  the  scattered  members  of  the  monarchy ; 
it  re-aninintcfl  its  zeal  at  the  motnont  when  cvcrv  otlier  passion  sccTncil  exiiiict :  it 
likewise  knew  well  how  to  briiii:  aiKuit  iu  those  councils  decisiona  which  would 
strengthen  its  power.  Thus  the  council  of  I'oitiers  decreed  in  1002,  that  all  those 
who,  dmnnff  the  last  five  years,  had  seized  any  contetted  possessionB  by  main 
Ibrce,  slionld  be  arrai^ed  in  justice.  ^  And  if  tne  condemned  sliould  not  submit 
to  justice,"  adds  the  Canon,  "  tli:it  th  *  |»rinre<?  and  hish(i])S  be  convoked  wlio  insti-> 
tuted  tliis  council,  and  tliat  by  couauuu  con^nt,  all  those  inarrhing  until  now  to 
conibsion  and  ruin  inay  be  brought  to  justice.'*  *^ 

At  the  same  time,  Glabor  nutbor  remarka»  **  basQicaa  and  chnicbea  be^nto 
be  re4}uilt  tlirouc^hout'Cbristendom,  but  es])t'cially  in  Italy  and  France^  even  when 
tliey  iiad  little  need  of  reparation.  Ail  the  christian  nations  seemed  to  vnsh  to 
triumph  over  one  another  by  the  elegance  of  their  temples  ;  one  had  said  that  the 
whole  world  shook  itself,  and  that  casting  off  its  old  siou^^'h,  it  wished  to  clothe 
all  its  chnrches'ui'.festive  habits.  Thos  nearly  all  the  episcopal  choiches,  and  a 
j:^at  number  of  monasteries  or  little  oratories,  were  restored  at  the  same  time  by 
tin'  faltlifid,""*  From  this  epoch,  in  fact,  date  nearly  all  the  beautiful  monuments 
whicii  wo  call  Gotiiic.  Sooner,  the  arts  and  riches  of  the  people  would  not  have 
tofficed  to  construct  them:  later,  the  seal  which  had  raised  them  ftvee  anew. 

The  discovery  of  new  relics  was  one  of  the  means  which  the  cler^nr  set  to  work 
to  awake  tlus^funor.  Glaber,  even  says,  that  one  v-ould  have  believed  oneself 
present  at  an  universal  resurrection  of  tJiese  sacred  pledges  xcJiich,  after  having 
remained  a  Umg  Ume  conceaUdf  werg  every w/t^re  revealed  at  tit*  same  iifne  to  th« 
faitfiftU,  In  mbtf  one  listens  only  at  that  time  to  recitals  on  the  inventiona  of 
new  relics,  and  never  were  these  recitals  more  absurd.  At  Seni^  archbiflhop 
Lcutheric  pretended  to  have  found  n  part  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  a  prodigious 
iHiniber  of  other  relics  :  the  concoui'se  of  pilgrims  wiio  went  to  see  them  brf)un;ht 
iumtense  riches  into  the  town  at  St.  Julian,  in  Anjou,  they  pretended  to  have 
Ibond  a  shoe  of  Jesoa  Christ  at  St  Jean^'Angel^  the  head  ot  John  the  Bapttat. 
The  king  and  qneen  of  the  French,  Don  Sancha^  long  of  Narvarre,  and  an  iimnita 
number  of  the  great  personages  of  France)  bpaui,  and  Itaiy^  went  to  do  hmnage  ti» 
this  head." 

The  fermentation  widdi  Ae  clergy  had  at  last  sncceeded  in  exdting  in  the 
people^  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  itself  by  a  vast  increase  of  intolerance^  It 
exercised  it  alternately  against  the  heretics  and  against  the  Jews.  During  aevenil 
centuries  the  church  hatl  not  been  troubled  by  any  heresy ;  the  ignorance  was  too 
complete,  tliu  submission  too  servile,  the  fuitn  too  blind,  ibr  the  questions  w  lu(.:U 
bad  so  long  exorcised  the  sabtilty  of  the  Greek%  were  only  restrained  by  the 
Latins.  But  the  new  zeul  the  clci*gy  bad  awakened  was  ccinneeted  with  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  studies.  Doiilts  ^vere  raised  in  some  minds  tlie  faithful  m  preat 
numbers  had  been  lad  away  li;,  rxpt  ss  of  zeal  towards  that  which  they  considered 
as  a  perfecting,  or  as  a  more  iiuuinous  development  of  the  antient  doctrine.  At 
tile  town  of  Vertns,  in  Champagne,  one  named  Leutard  be^n  first,  towards  the 
year  1000,  to  preach  a  nform  which  he  supported  on  the  aothority  of  8criptiu?e. 
Ifle  broke  the  erucitix  and  the  pretended  miraculous  images;  he  declaimf  I  nL^ninst 
the  payment  ol'  tithes,  and  he  soon  K<aw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  mnubtT  of 
proselytes.  The  bishop  of  hU  diuccse,  Gtbuin,  called  him  to  a  coulerence,  alter 
whicb  it  was  announced  to  the  people  that  Leutard^  being  convinoed  of  his  eraor^ 
had  drowned  himself  in  a  wdL**  Another  heretic  was  discoTered  at  the  same 

07)  UVbm  Oondl  gini.t.    p.  761.       (18)  GUb.  Rodshi.  L.  8,  «k4.  P^SO.      ai>)  IU.  &  «k  ^K. 

(20)  Vhr.  Ari.1r  .nv.  Cnbaii.  p.  272.  (21)  Cbt.  AdMHT.  QdMHI.  Wl. 

m)  Glab.  Ho4iuiph.  L.  3.  c  11,  p.  23. 
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time  at  Eavenna ;  hui  he  was  not  asked  to  do  justice  on  hiniHt'lf,  firo  and  sword 
delivered  the  chiirch  of  liiiu  and  his  followers.**  A  little  after,  Lcutheric,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  was  accused  of  hwe^^  and  participation  of  the  Eucharist;  of  which 
it  is  not  said  what  were  the  consequt-nces,**  But  it  appettB  firom  this  epoch  the 
dogma  of  the  real  presence  became  the  ol)ject  of  discuRsions.  Fulbert,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  century,  then  chancellor  of  tlie  schools  of  the  church  of 
CluaireB^  and  aoon  after  bishop  of  the  same  town,  began,  at  the  latest  about  the 
year  lOOT^  to  teach  that  the  belief  in  transnbstantiation  was  necessary  for  salvation; 
%vlillst  BcrcJiger,  who  yet  young,  then  followed  his  lessons,  produced  at  tlie  end  of 
60me  years  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  he  probably  held  from  Leutlieric.^ 

The  seeds  of  these  new  doctrines  needed  some  years  to  swell ;  but  every  active 
mind  was  occniued  in  aeeldng  explanations  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  By  always 
thinking  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  an  incomprehensible  subject,  each  generation 
Avnuted  to  add  or  renio%e  soTni'tliin^  from  the  teachintr  which  it  had  received  nf  its 
iiithers,  to  inodiiy  it  even  by  the  lcrv(jr  of  its  zeal,  and  to  create  luysterics  until  it 
believed  them.  As  it  always  happens  tiiese  were  the  most  learned,  tlio  most  pious, 
aiid  the  most  charitabte  men,  who  occupying  themsdves  moot  constantly  with 
cjuestions  of  dogmas,  were  the  first  to  be  removed  from  orthodoxy.  Such  was,  in 
fart,  the  cliimuter  which  is  agi'eed  to  l)C  f^ven  to  Stephen  and  Lisoi?,  two  priests  of 
Orleans,  who  were  denounced  to  Christen(!om,  in  1022,  as  having  reccwud  the 
teaching  of  the  Gnostics  :  the  one  had  beeii  the  confessor  of  tlie  queen  Constance, 
and  both  were  particularly  dear  to  her  and  her  husband  by  reason  of  their  reputation 
for  science  and  piety.*  However,  Eichard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  he  who  of 
the  great  vassals  appearetl  to  set  the  most  importance  on  preserving  his  relations 
with  the  cmwn,  accused  them  before  Robert  as  teaching  heretical  doctrines.  A 
Norman  knight,  named  Ardfast,  offered  to  gi\  e  ])roof  of  their  oTora.  Hb  dundain 
named  Herioer^  had,  said  he,  repaired  to  Orleans  to  attend  lectures  on  theology, 
and  the  two  jiriests  had  sought  to  inculcate  in  liiin  their  opinions.  The  king  and 
the  duke  of  Ni»rniandy,  directed  In'  the  secret  an.-  ftf  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
engaged  Ardfast  to  repair  to  Orleans  to  toiiow  with  docilitv  the  lessons  of  the  two 
pnests ;  and,  after  having  appeared  to  have  adopted  all  their  enrars  to  denounce 
them  at  a  counciL   Ard&t  luidertoolc,  unhesitatingly,  this  infimious  part^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  unravel  the  true  opinions  of  these  sectaries  through  tho 
reports  of  tlieir  spies  and  judges.  Yet  it  seems  they  regarded  a*  deL'ra'h"nrr  for  tho 
divinity  the  supposition  that  He  had  invested  a  human  body,  and  tiiut  Ho  had 
snboiitted  it  to  al^the  mfirmitiea  of  man ;  they  then  pretended  that  it  was  bat  an 
appearance^  not  a  real  body,  which  was  bom  of  tho  Virgjn  Muy,  suflfered  upon 
the  cross,  was  deposited  in  a  sepulchre,  and  afterwards  rose  again  from  the  dead. 
They  added  that  baptism  did  not  wash  out  all  sin,  that  tlie  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  present  in  the  Euchaiist,  finally,  that  the  invocation  of 
martyrs  and  confenomwas  idolatrons.* 

It  was  not  jicenble  to  make  the  people  sufficiently  comprehend  what  the  church 
found  o<Uous  m  these  doctrines  to  excite  in  it  the  horror  with  which  it  wished  to 
overwhelm  the  heresiarchs.  Thus  the^  spread  accusations  of  quite  another  nature, 
which  were  neither  supported  by  any  witnesses,  nor  debated  before  the  bishope.  They 
therofine  calonmiated  the  morals  of  the  new  Gnostics,  as  have  been  done  neariy 
all  secret  sects.    It  was  related,  that  after  having  extinguished  tlie  lights,  they 

<2S)  Olab.  Hodolph.  L.  2,  c.  12.  p.  28.  (24)  Baron.  Ann.  Eccles.  lOH  1 11,  p.n. 

(25)  BarOD.  Ann.  F,<  clf».  100 1.  t.  11,  p.  22.    rnpi  rrit.  1004,  §  2  ct  3,  p.  93, 

(20)  Grat.  Synod.  Ami  ILiucii'?.  p.  537.  Gkb.  lioUulpb.  L.  S,  c.  b,  p.  bo.  Ademv.  Caban.  p.  159.  St. 
Petri,  viri  Scnou.  Chr,  p.  221. 

(27)  Gcit.  a^uod.  Aureliaoduit.  p.  587. 

(fl8)  lUd,  6  8»  p.  M7.  Spilt  J«InB.  amue.  sd  Ol&w.  p.  49a. 
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dejirered  themselves  in  their  assemblies  to  the  tnort  odkmsmisnilc ;  tliey  ^ienrards 
threw  into  the  fire  tlio  chlMren  bom  of  their  temporary  unions,  that  they  collected 
the  ashes,  and  that  these  ashes,  which  thi-\-  mailo  the  neophytes  eat,  had  such 
virtue  that  those  who  had  once  tasted  them  could  never  abandon  heresy.** 

By  these  fiigbtfol  acctuatkms  the  proposed  end  was  attained.  Stephen,  Lissois, 
and  their  sectators  were  unexpectedly  arrested  at  the  moment  w  hen  Kobcrt  and 
Constance  re|>aired  to  Orleans,  with  Lutheric,  arcliln'sliop  of  Sens,  (iuarin,  hisliop 
of  Beativnis,  nnA  a  small  nnmltor  of  other  bishoj>s.  'J  lie  jM)j)uIaee  alreadv  seeMH'<l 
to  wish  to  rend  them,  and  (jonstaiice,  to  moderate  its  lury,  stori[)ed  hersielf  at  the 
dooe  of  the  temple  where  the  ooondl  aaeenibled,  and  diverted  uose  who  wished  to 
pursue  the  heretics.  The  latter,  when  the  prelates  interrogated  them,  at  first 
thoufrht  to  slitf-l  l  tlu'iiisclves  fix)m  daii<:er  by  evasive  answers:  Init  ^^Ik-h  Anlt'ist 
accused  them  ot  having  expressly  tiiuglit  the  do^rrnas  whicli  we  have  exposed,  tliuy 
confessed  with  courage  ;  tliepr  declared  theuiselves  ready  to  submit,  for  the  love  of 
Jeans  Ghnsti  to  all  the  pamalimeiits  which  could  be  inflicted,  and  they  appeared 
to  count  either  nnon  miracolous  MHStance  which  should  shield  them  from  danger, 
or  at  least  upon  the  favor  of  remaining  insensible  in  the  midst  of  the  flame-^.  U 
was  to  the  flames,  in  fact,  that  Bobert  condenme<l  them,  after  the  council  iiad 
degraded  them.  A  cottage,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  had  been  filled  with 
combnatible  materials  to  act  instead  of  a  stake.  As  they  left  the  church  chanting 
hymns,  to  repair  thither,  they  passed  before  Constance,  who  with  an  iron-bound 
ro<l  in  her  hand,  liad  remained  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  The  queen  recognized 
iier  spiritual  father,  iier  antient  confessor,  kStephen,  at  the  head  of  this  lugubrious 
prooeHwm ;  she  thought  she  eofjbi  to  show  to  the  |>eople  that  religious  feeling 
S^ed  in  her  all  pity^  and  every  remnant  of  affection  for  him  to  whom  she  had 
once  listened  witn  so  mtich  respect :  she  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  with  tlic 
rod  which  she  carrie<l  in  her  hand  she  tore  out  his  eye.  Tlie  victims  were  tliree  in 
number :  a  clerk  and  a  religious  man  who  made  abjuration  were  not  comprised  in 
the  asiltenoe  of  the  council.  The  others  wem  conducted  into  the  little  house  which 
wasprepared  for  them ;  it  was  set  fire  to,  and  they  were  consumed  in  a  few  instants.** 

Tlie  condemnation  of  the  Gnostics  of  Orleans  was  but  a  first  example  of  the 
severity  of  tlie  church  ;  it  must  in  a  short  time  be  ff)! lowed  by  many  others  :  it  was, 
in  fact,  pretended  that  these  sectaries  had  intected  nil  tlie  West,  and  they  began 
from  dien  to  pursue  them  in  all  places.  Tiuy  burnt,  among  others,  some  at 
Toulouse,  for  it  appears  that  the  first  introduction  into  Anuitaine  of  the  opinions 
for  which  the  Albigeois  were  persecuted  a  century  later,  dates  from  this  jKjriod.*' 
The  exj^losion  of  the  ^ramdar  liatred  against  the  Jews  was  more  rapid  and  more 
cmel  still;  it  broke  out  Wauiie  of  an  event  which  seems  to  be  abwhttely fi>rei£n 
to  them.  The  taste  for  pilgrimages  increased  with  the  difficulties  which  the 
])ilgnms  liad  to  surmount.  The  caliph  Fatimita  Hakem,  appeared  to  feel  some 
scruples  tliat  a  worship  which  he  regarded  as  idolatrous  drew  the  Jyatins  into  his 
states ;  he  no  longer  permitted  them  to  approach  the  holy  sepulclire  if  they  would 
not  consent  to  profane  it,  and  die  chronicles  of  the  dev^th  century  recount  the 
indecent  decdt  of  count  Foulqnes  of  Anjon,  who,  to  obey  the  orders  of  tho  caliph, 
poured  a  libation  of  white  wine  npon  tho  tomb.^*  It  wa??,  probaldy,  in  the  year 
following  tliat  Ilakem  overthrew  tho  church  and  holy  sepidchre,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  100 It.     When  the  news  was  spread  in  tlie  West,  it  struck  all 

(29)  neat  Sjnod.  AtirtUui.  e.  6.  p.  538. 

(30)  Ibid.  p.  B89.   Lsbbei  Coucil.  >rencr.  t.  9,  p.  836.    RoJulph.  Glab.  L.  8»  e.  8,  p.  S8.    Aiaon.  Cthuu 

]».  159.    lliiron.  Ann.  EcJrs,  1017,  p.      ;  't  Tt.-i  mt.  p.  1  \2. 

(31)  Adcuiar.  Uiljau.  n.  159.  Hist.  gen.  du  Lauz.  L.  13,  c,  75,  p.  156.  Dc  Mnrca,  Ib^t.  Jp  l\^m,  L.  3, 
«L  13.  p.  239. 

(SS)  Vionm  dc  veaicn  cfTuilit  corn  in  Sarrarenis,  nrinnm  simulans  cffuJiasc.  Clir.  Tnron.  p.  2S3.  IliaUMo* 
BMt.  BL  Floreitt.  iklmat.  p.  204.   Ge»t.  wusuL  AuJcgav.  p.  25G.   Chr.  WiUcl.  Gwld  p.  202. 
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Christendom  with  consternation.  The  prelates  and  Latin  lonis  couM  not  resign 
themselves  to  snrtbr  this  affront  without  avenging  it.  The  ]Mussuhnen,  and 
especially  tiie  fanatic  llaketu,  were  too  remote  ibr  them  to  be  able  to  think  of 
attacking  him.  Thej  saw  near  them  no  other  infidds  than  the  Jews,  who,  perhap^ 
had  allowed  t  heir  joy  to  he  peroeiTOdy  when  the  religion  of  their  oppressors  had 
been  struck  hy  such  a  cahiniity  :  and  it  was  upon  them  they  discharged  their  wrath. 

Tiie  absurd  rumor  was  spread  in  Ganl  that  the  soHcitaticms  of  tlie  Jews  of  t!io 
West  liad  determined  Ilakem  to  destroy  the  lioly  sepulchre ;  tliey  even  named 
the  jow  of  Orleans^  who  had,  it  was  said,  written  a  tetter  in  Hebraic  characters^ 
and  the  messrager  who,  dtaguiaed  as  a  pilgrim,  had  canic  d  it  in  a  hollow  stick. 
This  storj'  sufficed  to  cause,  throughout  the  West,  the  l>eginning  of  an  atrocious 
persecution  auainst  the  Jews.  "  Pursued,"  says  (tiaher,  "  hy  universal  hatred, 
they  wei-e  ilri\en  from  all  the  towns;  some  were  inurderetl  by  tlie  s^\ord,  others 
thrown  into  the  rivers,  others  pat  to  deatli  by  all  kinds  of  punishments.  Many  to 
escape  the  torments  killed  themselves;  so  that  aAer  this  deserved  vengeance,  there 
remained  but  an  infinitely  sniall  number  in  nil  the  Koman  empire.  Tlie  bishops 
tlecreed  that  every  christian  sliould  be  interdicted  from  associating  with  them  m 
any  kind  of  business.  They  consented  to  receive  into  the  towns  those  only  who 
should  be  converted,  and  who  should  renounce,  by  bapUsro,  all  Juddc  customs. 
Many  mmms  them  did  so  iirom  fear  of  death;  but  tney  soon  after  impudently 
returned  to  tlioir  antient  mannei-s.**** 

One  lord  alone,  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  persecution,  appeared  to  take  pity 
on  the  Jews,  and  his  interested  comnassion  became  fatal  to  him.  This  lord  was 
Kainard,  count  of  Sens,  who  haci  succeeded  his  father,  Fromond.  lie  was 
accnsod  of  cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  exactions, 
and  a  i^reat  contempt  for  priests  and  churches.  The  Jews,  persecute* I  in  the  rest 
ot  France,  found,  ut  the  price  of  money,  a  refuge  in  his  states.  He  seemed  to 
fi\ory  in  protecting  them,  and  he  received  pleasantly  the  title  of  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  which  his  ndghbours  had  given  him.  The  property  which  he  had  made 
by  tliese  tnif)rtnn rites,  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  n  still  i^reatcr  offuico 
than  his  raillerv  apJinst  the  j>riest8.  He  was  accnspf!  of  Judaism,  and  it  \v;w 
announced  that  it  would  be  a  pious  action  to  despoil  and  kill  iiim.  Lcutiiunc, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  according  to  the  advice  of  Rainold,  bishop  of  Paris,  had 
raoourse  to  king  Bobert,  and  offered  to  render  him  master  of  Sens,  ns  the  price  of 
the  assistance  he  asked  against  his  loixl.  In  fact,  in  the  year  10 tlie  town  whs 
surprised  by  the  royal  troops ;  it  was  immediately  pillaged  witli  cruel  barbarity, 
then  half-burned.*  Count  Rainard  fled  almost  naked ;  his  brother,  Fromond, 
took  refuge  with  some  soldiers  in  a  tower,  where  he  still  hoi>ed  to  defend  himself ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  he  was  fonsed  to  surrender  it,  and  he  died  in  the 
prisons  of  the  kin»r.** 

Yet  the  occupation  of  Sens  caused  some  uneasiness  to  the  neighbouring  feuda- 
tories, who  diet  not  wish  to  permit  any  increase  of  the  royal  power,  and  who 
reckoned  on  leaving  Robert  no  other  occupation  in  his  kingdom,  than  that  of 
connecting  the  missals  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis.  They  testirteil  their  resentment 
towards  the  prelates  wlio  had  conspired  against  the  count  of  Sons,  and  we  have  a 
letter  of  Fulbert,  bishop  ot  Chartres,  intended  to  justify  himselti  as  well  as  tho 
archbishop  of  Sens,  and  king  Sdbert  He  protested  that  all  three  had  thou<^ht 
only  of  cnisln'ni,'  heresy,  instead  of  following  the  i  il   il,  tl ms  of  a  worldly  policy.^^ 

Count  Kaiiiard  of  Sens,  afler  having  lost  his  ca})ital,  had  sought  a  refuge  with 

(83)  Bwlulp.  Olab  L.  3.  c.  7,  p.  34.    Adenwr.  OilMin.  p.  152. 

(A)  RodiaD.  Gkb.  L.  8.     6,  p.  S^-SS.  It  ww  m  the  Had  of  Anril.  1016,  amrdiiig  to  the  Chraoidc^ 
St  M  TiTi  Sai«o.  p.  828. 

(S4)  Hngoa.  IlonM.  Chr.  p.  SSI.  m  lUbot.  Cbniotsu,        IQ.  469. 
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Endes  11.)  count  of  Blois  and  Charfcrea,  son  oF  tbe  divorced  wife  of  Robert,  snd 

one  of  ttie  most  active  and  enterprinng  chiefs  among  the  lords  who jEOvemed 

Frmce.  Eiulos  wns  m.»>ter  at  thu  snme  time  of  the  counties  of  Tours,  Bcnnvais, 
Meaux,  and  Pruv  iiis ;  lie  willingly  accented  tl»e  alliance  of  Rainard,  who  was 
himself  a  gtKxl  soldier ;  with  his  consent  ne  built  the  castle  of  Montereaii-Fan^ 
Yonne,  to  hold  the  king  in  check,  and  althongh  mocb  morepowerfbl  Ratnard, 
he  did  him  homa<^',  because  that  casfh-  was  .situutctl  in  the  county  of  8ens>  and 
tlirit  all  alliances  then  took  the  character  of  fc\t<lality.'*  Robert  had  divided  the 
seit^niuiT  uf  6ens  with  the  archbishop  of  that  town.  Rainard  and  Kudes  II. 
attacked  the  latter ;  they  ravaged  his  territor)-  for  three  days ;  they  entered  the 
snburhs,  where  they  bnmcd  many  dltirches  ;  at  last  they  began  the  siege  of  the 
town  ;  and  Robert  not  knowing  liow  to  defend  the  besieged,  permitted  them  to 
cajo'tuiate,  under  condition  that  Rainard  should  enjoy  tb«^  town  and  county  of 
Sens  during  his  lile ;  but  that  at  his  death  half  of  this  fict  sliuuid  return  to  tbe 
chnrch  of  St.  i$tephen»  and  the  other  to  the  king." 

It  is  nor  probable  that  Hainard,  having  re-entered  Sen%  recommenced  extending 
nv<T  the  Jews  a  protortion  wliich  had  cost  liim  sn  denr.  Besides,  if  the  popular 
fury  was  appeased  ity  the  massacres  of  the  year  l(X)y,  the  priests  took  cure  that 
the  Christians  should  never  tbrget  their  hatred  tor  these  unfortunate>.  They 
chose  the  most  Bolemn  cerennonieB  of  their  reli^on  to  awaken  St :  at  Tonkfiiee  they 
bad  established,  on  Easter-day,  that  a  Christian  should  ghre,  in  the  presence  M 
all  tlio  faithfiil.  a  blow  to  a  .lew  Ijef^iro  the  do<>r  of  the  principal  church:  and  as 
this  symbolic  blow  must  rather  recall  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  it  was  desired 
to  preserve  in  the  heart  of  all  the  nation,  than  make  the  individual  suffer  who  ¥M» 
exposed  to  ity  cam  was  always  taken  to  choose  him  whoae  arm  api>eared  meet 
vigorous  to  give  the  blow,  'the  viscount  Aimery  of  la  Rochechouartl  having  come 
to  Toulouse  tor  the  Ea?<ter  of  the  year  1()08,  in  order  to  do  it  honor  chose  his 
cliaplain,  the  priest  Hu^es,  to  give  the  blow  to  the  Jew,  and  the  latt^  acquitted 
himself  with  so  ranch  violence,  wat  the  eyes  and  brains  of  ^  imfettonafee  victim 
were  knocked  from  his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  In  tJie 
same  year  a  vioL  nt  hurricane  having  overthrown  several  houses  at  Rome,  T?onf<lict 
VIII.,  in  order  to  cause  the  wind  to  cca<5e,  cut  oti"  the  heads  of  a  great  number 
of  Jews,  accused,  l>v  an  apostate  from  their  religion,  of  having  profaned  the 
Christian  mjsteries.^ 

The  leligiotts  fervor  which  it  was  endeayoied  by  such  means  to  re-animaftc^ 
also  began  to  manifest  itself  by  tho«!o  ex|)edit!c»ns  which,  stamped  as  they  were 
with  fei'ocity,  have,  however,  fonncd  the  idorv  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Arabs  of  iSpain  entertiiiied  with  the  souin  ot  (jaul  constant  commercial  rela- 
tions; however,  it  sometimes  happened  also  that  hostilities  broke  out  on  thdr 
frontiers.  The  monarchy  of  the  Ommiadea»  or  of  die  Emirs  al  ^^ouraen^m,  had 
lost  its  antient  vigor ;  an  Arab  feudalij^m  seemerl  to  rival  that  of  the  Germans; 
each  chief  had  become  indej)endent  in  his  seigniory,  and  if  several  thought  only 
of  luxury  and  the  arts  of  peace,  others  still  wished  to  render  Islamism  illostriona 
by  arms.  An  attempt  of  the  Mussulmen  of  Spain  to  surprise  Narbonne,  made 
th(!  Christians  think  of  going  in  their  turn  to  attack  them  in  their  homes.'^  A 
Norman  count,  named  Roger,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  adventurpi^s  of 
his  nation,  went,  in  iOlb,  to  offer  his  services  to  Krmesenda,  a)unt  of  Barcelona, 
whose  daughter  he  e^Miised.  He  cononeied  over  the  Samcens  of  Angoo  a  great 
nnmbcr  of  castles;  and  in  order  to  strike  them  with  more  terror,  he  undertook  to 
noi-suadc  them  that  he  was  a  cannibal.  The  first  captives  that  he  made  from  the 
Mussulmen  were  cut  into  pieces  and  cooked  in  boilers.    It  was  offered  the  other 

(3C)  Cht.  SL  Petri  mi  Seooit.  p.  SM.  (37)  Ibid. 

C3S)  AdMur.  Ctbm,  p.  1S4.  (3»)  Ibid.  p.  155.    ^  _ 
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Saracens  to  eat,  and  it  was  annoanoed  to  them  Uiat  Ae  rest  ivas  preserved  for  the 

table  of  count  Roger  and  his  Nomiana.  It  seems  this  odious  stratagem  succeeded, 
for  the  chief  Musa  or  Mnset,  the  same  perhap  who  conouered  Sardinia,  berr!XP<l 
peace  of  the  countess  Ermesenda.  RogeTy  no  longer  finding  any  lighting  around 
Barcelona,  embarked  with  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  his  first  oompaiiionB  in 
arms,  and  went  to  commit  piracy  on  the  coast  of  southern  Spain /° 

The  zeal  for  pilgrimages  continued  to  bring  the  French  knights  in  contnct  with 
other  ^liissulmen,  either  in  Lower  Italy  or  in  the  Holy  Land.  K\w^  Robert  had, 
like  the  rest,  acceded  to  the  universal  fashion  ;  and  ailer  having  visited  nearly  all 
the  sanctuaries  of  France^  he  went,  probably  in  the  year  1016,  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  holy  apostles  at  Bome.^'  But  lie  accomplished  his  pilgrimage  with  ii  i  iili- 
tarv  a-'ii  irol  ;  tims  the  f^'eator  part  of  the  aiitient  writers  iiavc  not  dciirned  to 
nienti<»n  it.'-'  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid,  he  dcposiieil  on 
the  altar  of  the  jmostles  in  the  Vatican,  a  paper  box,  wherein  the  monks  flattered 
themselves  of  finding  an  important  (k>natk>n.  It  was  not  widiont  tll-humoar  that 
on  opening  it  they  found  only  the  rythm  Cormliw  centurioj  of  which  the  king  had 
comj^scd  the  words  and  the  music,  and  which  he  had  noted  to  assist  the  rrnmnt 
invented  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  his  contemporary.^^  It  is  related  that,  during  his 
absence,  queen  Constance,  with  her  eldest  son,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Tillers,  near 
Sens ;  that  she  was  there  alarmed  hy  the  news  that  Bertha  had  Mowed  the  king 
to  Rome,  and  that  the  divorced  spouses  were  soJidting  the  pope  to  acknowledi^c 
their  marriage ;  bnt  she  was  tranqnillisod  by  a  vision  of  St.  SaWnian,  and  tliat 
soon  after  in  tact  Robert  returned  to  her  more  constant  in  his  affection  than  ever/* 

It  was  with  much  hmvher  sentiments,  and  in  a  more  menacing  attitade^  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  lords  went  to  visit  the  sanctuaries  of  Italy.  In  the 
same  year  the  Norman  Rodolph,  whom  the  Italian  writers  have  named  Dr^^n^ntt, 
lia\  ing  experienced  some  injustice  on  the  part  of  liis  duke,  Richard  IT.,  re]iajrcd  to 
Rome  with  all  those  of  his  companions  in  arms  that  be  could  conduct  in  liis  suite, 
to  accomplish  a  pilgrimage,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  demand  justice  of  the  pope, 
Benedict  VIII.  The  latter  j)n){Hisi  I  to  him  to  fij^  tlio  Greeks  of  Apulia,  and 
recommcn  1  1  him  to  theLombai  1  i  nncesof  Bencvento.  Molos,  a  citizen  of  Barn, 
who  labored  to  preserve  his  country  fnnn  t!^o  v<ike  of  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium, 
received  Uie  Normans  at  Mount  Gargano,  provided  them  with  ui  uis  and  horses, 
and  conducted  them  against  the  Gnews,  over  whom,  with  their  aid,  lie  gained  two 
▼iclcmee  in  thb  campaign.*"  However,  Rodolph,  animated  with  these  successes, 
wrote  into  Normandy  to  invite  his  comrades  to  roTne  ;ind  join  him,  antl  sliarc  witli 
him  tlie  riches  of  Apulia.  Duke  Kichard,  far  Ironi  (>ji])().siag  it,  encouraged  all  the 
young  men  greedy  of  adventure,  and  whose  uneasy  spirit  he  might  fear,  to  repair 
to  Italy.  Their  troop  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  force  the  mountain  passes,  and 
to  bear  to  Rodolph  efficacious  succor.  Thus  commenced  those  expcflitiuns  of  the 
Normans  into  Apulia,  wlneh,  condufted  by  adventurers  disavowed  by  their  sove- 
re^i,  hardly  belong  to  the  national  history,  and  which  at  the  end  of  a  centuiy  of 
chivalric  oombats,  munded,  however,  the  Korman  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies.^* 

It  was  pefh^  at  setting  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  perhaps  at  his  return, 
that  Robert  terminated  the  Burgundian  war,  which  from  the  year  1005,  continued 
obscurely  between  Otte  William  and  the  bishop  of  Anxerro.  It  does  not  appear, 
during  this  space  of  time,  that  tlie  king  had  re-entered  into  this  province ;  but  his 

ftfl)  Ailiinnr.  rabnn.  p.  156.  (W)  ririinlirt.  VIII.  EpI-t.  in  T.ulilici  coiu-il.  cm.  t.  •>,  p.  SH. 

{^i)  Nut  uul)  the  ItaliuQ  likturLaus  have  faik-il  U)  luculiuu  it ,  ildguliiua  iuui&cK,  iu  giving  ui  ocooont of 
Ub  pils^niagcs,  does  not  speak  of  his  voyage  into  Italy.    Kpit.  c  80.  p.  1 14. 

(43)  Chr.  VottM  SIM.  St.  Gemiaai,  p.  30a.   Cbr.  St.  Deoia.  p.  805. 

(44)  Contin.  Chr.  Odonn.  p.  IM.   Abr^  de  I'Hnt.  <l«  Wenec,  written  ondir  PhiSp  Oe  August,  p.  $79. 

(45)  Guilliil.  A|)pu1.  porrnn  Nnrmnn.  T..  1.  p.  253.    Anon  r!i'>-iiieD«.  p.  55,  in  Munt.  t  6.    B«r.  IlllL. 

(46)  Budolp.  Glab.  L.  3,  c  1,  n.  25.   Adeouur.  Cabau.  u.  ■■     ,^  i 
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princiiia!  ndvorsarip?*,  "Rrano,  bishop  of  Langres,  and  Tvanderic,  count  of  Nevers, 
were  ucad.  Otte  \\  illiam  saw  with  uneasiness  a  storm  ibnuing  against  him  in  the 
kinjidoin  of  Aries,  and  he  sought  ))acification,  in  which  be  renounced  only  the 
titles  he  had  usurped,  kee})ing  al(  his  red  power.  King  Rolxjrt  was  received  at 
Dijon,  with  Constance  his  wife,  and  his  cliildren,  by  all  tlie  lords  of  Burgundy  : 
with  their  consent  he  cravo  to  his  second  son,  IIcnr\',  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, whilst  Otte  William  contented  himself  with  that  of  count ;  but  the  latter 
preserved  the  connties  of  Dijon,  Macon,  and  Besan^on ;  all  the  other  Bargnndian 
lords  kept  their  different  fiefs,  and  the  sovereignty  which  Kobert  had  recovered 
was  worth  notliing  but  the  presidency  of  Ch&lons,  Auxerre,  Bcanno,  and  Dijon, 
and  tlie  right  of  rendering  more  solemn  worship  to  the  relics  which  were  assembled 
throughout  the  province.*^ 

The  motive  niiich  probably  determined  coant  Otte  William  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Robert^  was  the  few  of  finding  himself  at  the  same  time  the  aim  of  the 
attacks  of  the  kings  of  Germany  and  France.  l{od()Ii)h-le-Faineant,  king  of  Aries, 
whose  poverty,  eowardice,  and  etre!iiiii;ir  mnnncr'^,  had  ihvn  become  proverbial,  was 
so  much  the  more  despised  by  tiio  grandees  ot  ixis  kingdom  as  he  liad  no  children. 
He  soi^t  support  in  Henry  II.,  son  of  his  sister  Giseui,  and  whether  bv  reason  of 
the  antient  pretensions  of  theemjierors  over  iJie  kingdom  of  Arles»  or  because  of 
the  relationship  whicli  eonnected  tliein,  he  proposed  to  acknowledi^e  Henr}'  II.  for 
his  heir,  under  cunditiun  tlmt  the  latter  should  aid  him  in  extracting  himself  ih)m 
the  embarrassment  which  he  experienced.  The  two  kings  had  agreed  to  meet  at 
first  at  Bamberg,  then  at  Strasburgh ;  but  Kodolph  being  nnuile  to  repair  to 
either  town,  sent  to  the  emperor  his  wife,  Emengarda,  with  two  sons  tliat  she  had 
Jiad  by  her  first  husband,  and  for  whom  Henry  11.  had  promised  it  advantages. 
llernK^ngarda  went  to  Henry  at  Strasburgh,  but  thenceforth  Rodoipk  ILXwould  do 
nothing  in  his  kingdom  without  the  advice  of  the  emperor.  The  grandees  were  no 
r  warned  of  this  agi-eement,  than  they  loudly  testified  th»ir  discontent.  Otte 
AVilllam  |)ut  liiinself  at  their  head,  and  as  Kodolph  U.  did  not  r  '^ist  him,  this 
]>owert'ul  count  became  thenceforth  the  principal  administrator  of  the  kingdom.^"* 

The  negotiation  wliich  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Aries  to  the  empire  had  not 
thereby  less  effect,  it  did  not  thereby  less  extend  the  frontiers  of  die  Goman  mo- 
narchy to  the  Suoiie  and  the  Rhone ;  but  as  Kodolph  II.  lived  six  years  loo^^) 
and  lonixer  tlian  Henry  IT.  or  Kobert,  liis  authority  had  time  to  decline  more,  and 
to  he  reduced  to  a  vain  title,  before  passing  into  more  vigorous  haud^  which^would 
be  ahle  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  it  against  France. 

Henry  IL,  cm]>eror,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  acknowledgied  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  was,  like  Robert,  tlie  ciiief  of  a  proud  and  independent  aristo- 
.  cracy,  each  member  of  which  had  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  each  of  which 
seemed  able  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  strength,  and  could  brave  the  superior 
authority  of  the  monarch.  The  German  dukes,  the  ItaUau  dukes,  appearea  even 
more  powerful  than  the  lords  of  France.  The  Germans  were  more  warlike,  the  Ita- 
lians more  opulent ;  the  empire  to  which  both  belonged  was  more  vast.  Otherwise 
Henry  II.  made  himself  renmrkable,  like  Kobert,  for  those  monastic  habits  which 
must  be  believed  destructive  of  all  energy.  However,  tlic  kingdom  continued  to 
he  ruled  by  common  laws,  to  assemble  armies  at  need,  to  find  money  for  its  arma- 
ments, and  to  make  itself  res|)ected  by  its  neighbours,  whilst  EVance  was  without 
government  and  without  vigor.   But  the  empire  was  elective ;  and  though  election 

(47)  Chr.  St.  Ueiii^.  Divion.  p.  174-5.  Glab.  Rodnlp.  L.  2,  e.  8,  ]».  21.  BmU  JSfiM.  AntiMioa.  p.  171-8. 
Plaociier.  Hist  de  Bourg  L.  5.  c.  78,  p.  257,  et  suiv.,  et  Frcuves,  ib.  p.  25. 

(48)  Ditmar.  Merteb.  npud  Lcibuitx.  Scr.  Hruutvic,  L.  7.  t.  1,  p.  407.  Copied  by  Chr.  Saxon,  p.  2^0,  and 
bolter  cxpliiiii.  il  liv  Alb<  rti  moiiach.  8t.  S^mplior.  dc  divcrsit.  tClllpOr.L.  S,  tt.lS9.  lltaOOT.  0001.1^4^  «;  99^ 
f.  Hi,  li  Aiuiut.  IK  lb.   MuUer  GcaL  b.  1.  c  li,  p. 
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did  not  always  give  the  monarciiy  a  great  prince,  it  could  not  fuU  upon  a  minor, 

nor  a  mnn  an  absolute  cypher,  otherwise  election  alwa>'s  Ici't  the  supreme  rank 
accessiblt'  to  tlic  pHncGS  of  the  enijtire,  as  they  did  not  desii-e  to  despoil  the  throne 
to  which  ihey  niiglit  hope  to  ascend,  and  they  neither  refused  theu*  assistance  jn 
the  (Uets,  which  gave  the  hiws  and  justice  xuxt  in  the  annies  in  which  they  w«re 
executed. 

Henry  II.  had  sustained  some  long  and  glorious  wars  against  T^oleshw,  king  of 
Poland,  and  had  subjected  Bohemia  to  the  empire  ;  he  had  governotl  the  kingdom 
of  Lorniine  with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  gaineu  several  victories  over  the  Frisians ; 
he  had  in  Gennany  punished  the  insubordination  of.  the  dnkes  who  had  not  oon- 
formed  to  the  orders  of  tlie  empire ;  finally,  he  had  OTermn  the  whole  of  Italy  in 
three  different  expeditions ;  he  nad  conquered  the  Greeks  in  Apulia,  and  had  taken 
their  town  of  Troy,  and  had  gnmted  to  the  Korman  adventurers  fiefs  in  that  pro- 
vince. Thia  activity  formed  a  nngnlar  contrast  with  the  carelessness  and  nnllity  of 
the  first  Gapetian  kings ;  it  showed  that  the  feudal  system  might  have  very  different 
results,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  royalty  to  which  it  was  associated.  Henry  II., 
at  his  return  from  his  last  Italian  expedition,  usked  a  conference  with  Kohert,  on 
some  political  and  religious  views  which  are  unknown  to  us.  The  town  of  Ivoia 
upon  the  Ghier,  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne  and  I>03Kmbonrg,  was  chosen  fat 
their  interview.  The  two  nionarelis  repaired  there  far  die  liestival  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
on  the  11th  of  August,  102.'*.  Their  retniue  was  numerous;  their  meeting  was 
aliectionate  ;  they  offered  each  other  presents,  hut  Ilenrv  would  accept  none  other 
than  a  tooth  of  St.  Vincent  tlie  Uiurtyr :  tlicy  separated  very  iiuruioniouslv;  and 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  year  following  >vith  the  po[w  at  Pavia  $  this  it  is  whiti  i^ves 
nse  to  the  belief  that  the  principal  aim  of  their  conference  was  ecdesiasticaL^* 
Henrv  TT.  fli  l  not  live  siifficientlv  long  to  put  this  project  into  execution. 

It  IS  iihij  iicHeved  that  Henry  ll.  promised  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Robert 
aguiubt  Eudes  II.,  count  oi  Champagne,  the  most  turbulent  of  the  i^reat  vassals, 
and  he  who  gave  the  king  the  most  oneasin^s.  At  least  Henry  dia  not  wish  to 
permit  him  to  oppress  his  own  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Lomune^  and  he  came  to 
Verdun  to  protect  against  him  Thierri,  count  of  Toul.^  Arrivofl  in  this  town  he 
repairtxl  to  visit  liichard,  abbot  of  St.  Yanne  of  Verdun,  for  whom  he  had  much 
finendshm  and  respect  On  entering  hts  convent  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
excess  of  zesl,  and  he  cried  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  Behold  the  rest  which 
I  have  chosen,  and  my  habitation  for  ever  and  ever."  One  of  the  brethren  who 
aw;)ited  him,  informeil  the  abbot,  that  according  to  all  appearance  the  emperor 
would  become  a  monk,  and  thus  the  Church  would  lose  in  ium  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  zealous  defonders :  but  Richard  judged  it  more  poKtic  to  admit  this 
illustrious  professed,  and  to  pnifit  by  his  zeal.  He  immediately  summoned  him  into 
the  chapter  of  the  monks,  and  demanded  of  him  what  ^^■^s  lii  -  intention.  "That, 
with  the  grace  of  (lod,"  re|)liecl  the  eni])eror,  weeping,  "  ol  leiionncintT  the  habit  of 
the  age,  of  bei^  clothed  with  yours,  and  no  longer  serving  any  but  God,  with  your 
brothers.**  Will  you  then,**  enquired  the  abbot,  "  promise  according  to  our  rule, 
and  the  example  of  Jesus  Ghiist^  obedience  unto  death  ?  "  I  will, '  repUed  the 
emperor.  **  Well,  I  receive  yon  ns  a  monk,  an  !  from  this  day  I  accept  the  cliargo 
of  your  soul :  accomplish  tlicn  iny  wishes  with  the  fear  of  God.  Now,  I  order  you 
tq  retuiu  to  govern  the  empire  to  which  you  have  been  delegated  by  God,  and  take 
care  for  his  salvation  of  all  your  power,  with  meditation  andfoar.  The  emperor, 
foeling  bound  by  his  monastic  vow,  obeyed»  though  with  regret;  hat,  dmdng  the 

(49)  Baldcric.  Chr.  Comerae.  L.S,  e.  $7«  p.  801.   Sigeb.  Giab.  Chr.  p.  219.   Ghuta  Wuioi  Bdvw* 

Birisr.  p.  COil.    Mn>cov.  Com.  L.  4^  «.  46^  865. 

(50)  Baiilchc.  Chr.  p.  £02. 
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few  months  which  he  yet  lived  he  called  the  abbot  of  St  Vanne  of  Verdun,  to  de- 
cide on  all  tlie  most  important  atthirs  of  the  empire.*' 

£ude8  whose  power  alike  disquietiHl  tlie  emperor  and  the  king  of  France, 
bad  ndaed  himself  hy  hu  talent  fbr  intrigue,  by  his  activity,  and  bv  his  eoonomji 
which  always  put  at  his  disposal  considerable  treasure,''^  more  than  hy  his  miUtaiy 
talents ;  at  least,  in  liis  first  exi)e(litiun.s  against  Burchard,  count  of  Melon,  or 
against  Kiciuird  11.,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  brother-in-law.  he  was  always  beaten. 
He  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  long  wars  with  Foulfjues  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou, 
wars  distingniflhed  fay  tfie  most  bloody  combat  fba^  m  France  dnring  the  whole 
rmk  of  Robert;  that  of  PontleTd,  the  6th  of  .Tulv,  1016,  when  thev  fought  on 
either  side  with  such  severe  obstinacy,  that,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  armies, 
we  are  assured  that  three  thousand  dead  remained  uiK)n  the  field  of  battle.**  ^ 

But  Eudcs  knew  also  how  to  benefit  by  liisi  disadvantages,  and  to  raise  himsdf 
on  his  ravenes.  In  1019  he  possessed  himself  of  the  eraiter  part  of  the  heritage 
of  Stephen,  count  of  Champapie  and  of  Brie^  of  the  house  of  Vermandois,  who 
had  died  without  children.  It  k  fi-om  this  nniofi  of  the  counties  of  Troves  and 
Maux,  to  those  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  tliat  the  graiKieup  of  the  new  house  ot 
Champagne  dates.**  Eudes  had  thus  had  to  combat  against  the  northern  people ; 
for  liichard  II.,  dnkeof  Normandy,  profitted  by  England  being  even  then  exposed 
to  their  invasions,  to  ask  assistance  of  Glaus,  king  of  Norway,  and  Lncmnn,  kiui^ 
of  Sweden,  to  whose  rnvai^e';  he  deliven'd  the  counties  of  Blois  and  Chartres. 
The  French  thought  tiiey  saw  tlie  rk><;oinmencement  of  those  terrible  invasions^  of 
the  NonuanSy  which  bad  so  long  devastated  didr  conn^ ;  and,  indisposed  as  king 
Bobort  was  towards  Eudes,  he  undertook  to  make  his  peace  with  the  dnke  w 
Normandy,  un  l  he  obtained  that  Olaus  and  Lacman  should  re-embnrk  with  their 
tbrniidable  comrades;^*  The  fjuarrel  of  Kiides  11.,  with  Thierr\',  munt  of  Tonl, 
related  to  some  castles  whicli  tlic  first  had  built  upon  the  lajid  ut  the  second. 
Henry  JL,  Baaed  them,  and  thns  established  peace  between  the  two  oonnfes.  He 
bad  also  in  his  camp  the  ambaaaadors  of  Robert,  to  yvhcm  he  proposed  to  listen 
in  op|K>sifion  to  tlie  count  of  Champagne,  to  decide  between  them.  We  are 
not  told,  liowever,  that  this  judgment,  dero^Uoiy  to  the  majesty  <^  the  kings  of 
France,  was  ever  pronounced.** 

Bobart^  who  was  contented  with  a  vain  title  ofw'  Bnrgnndy,  who  preserved  no 
influence  over  Flanders,  who  saw  himself  locked  in,  on  neariy  idl  sides,  by  the 
estates  of  the  counts  ef  (^Immnafrne  and  Blois,  and  who  was  unknown  to  the 
feudatories  south  of  the  Loire,  tiiought,  however,  that  he  yet  preserved  more  states 
than  he  conid  alone  administer ;  consequently,  m  Whitsuntide,  on  the  9th  of  Jnne,^ 
1017,  be  shared  the  crown  with  his  eldest  son.  It  is  true  the  moment  was  not' 
yet  come  to  intrust  this  young  prince,  named  Hugues,  with  any  part  of  his  laliors, 
for  he  was  not  yet  ten  years  old  ;  thus  the  vassals  and  the  hishops  whom  Koljert 
had  consulted,  had  counselled  him  to  wait,  and  not  confer  upon  an  infant  uidefinitc 
titlea,  whidi  would  awaken  bis  pretensions,  winch  would  rave  bis  flatterers 
dangerous  pretax^  and  henceforth  raider  his  education  imi)os8ibra.  These  counsels 
were  not  lis'trned  to,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Tluirues  was  ])ei-fonned 
in  the  church  of  Compi^goe.^^   However,  Constance^  who  appears  to  have  first 


(51)  Vita  St.  Richtrd.  abbst.  St.  VUoa.  VMan.  Mfltw.  mwA*  StVilfiai  knmv»Jk  F'S7S. 

Alberir  monach.  TViam.  FoQtinm,  p.  SJ88. 

(52)  KoJiilp.  Glab.  L,  8,  c.  »,  p.  40. 

(53)  Got.  Ambanaot.  {tomiiiur.  p.  241.   Hiat.  Asdegav.  Fngm.  p.  204   Gat.  CmmI.  AndogBV.  p.  25«. 
(5S)  Rodulp.  Gla1>.  L.  8.  c  2.  ]).  27.    Diplotn.  RobwL  ng.  p.  602. 

(55)  ^^  :IMm.•GexMt.  Hist.  Norman.  L.  fi,  e.  10^  11  Ct  18^  p.  18M8& 

(55)  iiaUlt  ric  Chr.  Caiuenc.  p.  202. 

(57)  RodDlp.  GUb.    S.  e.  0.  ^  88.  Hdgdlllpit «.  18^  p.  106.   Bnr.  GkcM.  p.  189.  Einkiin.Ro. 
bwt.  AsdM,  Noviom.  p.  699.  ^  ^ 
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solidfted  her  liosband  thns  to  secure  the  suoctMioii  of  W  eon,  wm  the  firal  to  be 

discouraged  at  the  pride  of  the  young  prince,  to  whom  the  companions  of  his 
s|)(>rt.s  had  rriven  iiira  the  name  ot"  Great.  He  was  not  more  than  tourteen  years, 
iu  i021,  when  he  pretended,  that  being  crowned  like  his  tather,  he  ought  to  have 
the  <li8pontioii  of  as  mwsk  moiiej)  and  to  be  no  more  oooateBined  than  be  in  hia 
pleasnrea  or  his  caprices.  He  comphined  that  his  royalty  was  of  no  other  value 
to  him  than  food  ;m  I  clothing.  Encoura«^d  by  his  play-fellows,  he  quitted  the 
palace  with  them,  and  began  to  pillage  the  farms  and  castK  s  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  soon  felt  liis  weakneik>,  and  lie  withdrew  to  Eudes  11.,  count  of 
Champagne,  who  oonld  make  a  dangerous  use  of  his  name.  Fnlberl^  bishop  of 
Chartrcs,  wrote  to  the  king  in  favor  of  Hugnes ;  the  father  and  son  were  reconoi  led, 
and  the  histori  in,  Glaber,  greatly  eulogises  the  \irtue,  the  sweetness,  and  the 
mercy  of  this  ilugues»  who  cannot,  however,  without  mockery,  be  called  Hugues 
the  Great.** 

These  pillages  of  the  king's  son,  which  do  not  deserve  the  honor  of  being 
ranked  among  the  civil  wars,  the  continual  hostilities  of  all  the  lords,  whatever 
were  their  rank  in  the  feudal  scale,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  royal  authority, 
wluch  could  no  longer  protect  any  one,  left  the  poor  and  the  feeble  exposed  to 
fnghtfol  vexations.  However,  those  whom  the  public  otder  no  longer  defended 
began  to  make  an  effort  to  defend  themselves ;  the  priests  began  to  preadi  peac^ 
as  the  oi'lv  monn^-  of  disanniiii:  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
towns  having  recovered,  through  tiie  aid  of  the  walled  enclosures  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  feeling  of  their  own  importance,  b^^n  to  stipulate,  in  their 
own  name,  the  conditicna  on  which  this  peace  should  be  observed.  It  is  to  the 
year  1021  that  belongs  the  most  antient  of  tliese  pacts  between  two  towns,  which 
appeared  already  to  attribute  to^tltrinselves  rights  of  commnnity,  though  the 
name  of  conunune  was  not  yet  pronounced."  "  The  burgesses  of  Amiens,  and 
those  of  Corbie,"  a  contemporary  tells  us,  "  treated  with  tlie  lords ;  tliey  promised  to 
observe  entire  peaee,  that  is  to  say  all  the  week ;  and  in  ordor  to  maintain  it,  to  repair, 
ev«7  year  to  Amkns  to  the  festival  of  St.  Firmin.  There  tiiey  were  to  oonfinn  it 
by  new  oaths,  engaging,  if  there  arose  between  them  any  difference,  not  to  do 
iustico  by  pilla^g  and  burning,  until  on  a  fixed  day,  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
oefore  the  bishop  and  the  count,  they  had  pleaded  their  cause  padficaUy."** 

Such  conventions  were  already  very  numerous,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
treaties  to  which  they  were  consigned  have  perished.  We  can  judge  of  them  by 
a  singular  controversy  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  Balderic  of^  Cambnii.  "  The 
bishops,  Berold  of  Soissons,  and  Guarin  of  Beauvais,''  says  he^  seeing  that  by 
the  imbedlity  of  the  king,  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  kingdom  was  striding 
towards  its  ruin,  that  rights  were  confounded,  that  the  national  customs  were 
profaned,  and  all  orderof  justice  destroyerl,  resolved,  in  order  to  succor  the  republic, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  bishops  of  Jiurguudy.  Tlie  latter,  no  longer  relyiT^g 
on  any  authority,  nad  made  a  decree  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  as  well  as 
die  rest  of  men,  to  observe  peace  and  justice.  Bemld  and  Gruarin  eacdted  bvsnch 
an  example,  and  supported  by  the  other  bishops  of  Up^er  Gaul,  invited  bishop 
Gerard,  of  Cambrai,  to  unite  with  them.  But  tlic  latter,  judging  of  higher  tilings, 
thought  it  convenient  to  refuse  absolutely,  for  this  jiroject  aj)peared  to  him  et|uauy 
pernicious  and  impossible  to  execute.  He  regarded  it,  in  tact,  as  no  less  incon- 
vmient  tiban  illej^  to  arro^te  a  right  which  belonged  to  the  royal  power.  It  was 
to  confound  the  state  of  the  holy  churchy  which  oonsiated  of  two  pm>ns,  the  one 

(58)  iu^a\v.  Glabw.  L.  8.  c.  0.  p.  99.  Mbert.  CumUbmt.  BpM.  M.98.  p.  467.46S. 
(B)  Ihediteaftliitsoamotiosbllieitvtiutaf  l^boxnisgor  ths  CUVtSax, 
p.2ai. 
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sacrrdotfxl,  i]\o  otlicr  royal ;  to  the  one  it  helonrred  to  prav;  to  tho  otlior  to  fight ; 
ill  i>iu>rt,  UiHt  it  is  the  ottice  of  the  kings  to  arrest  seditions,  to  a(>pcase  wars,  to 
extend  commerce ;  it  u  that  of  the  bishops  to  warn  the  kings  to  combfit  valiantly 
fix  the  good  of  the  ooontry,  and  to  pray  for  their  victory.  In  his  opinion,  this 
decree  was  dangerous  for  all,  since  it  submitted  all  men  either  to  the  oath  or 
anathema,  and  it  enveloped  all  in  a  common  sin.  The  other  bishops  repro\'etl 
Gerard  for  being  separated  &om  them,  they  said  that  he  was  not  tue  friend  of 
peace,  who  opposed  measnres  so  pacific  Gerard  at  last  ceded  to  the  solicitations 
of  all  those  who  surrounded  hiin,  and  especially  to  the  prayers  of  the  abbots 
LeJiiln  and  Koderic ;  but  the  event  piT)vea  the  justice  of  his  ft-ai-s,  since  there 
were  ver\  few  people  who,  after  this  decree,  did  not  tiud  themselves  involved  in 
theijerjury."* 

liiis  moderation  in  the  bishop  of  Camhrai,  and  thu  scrapie  to  nsurp  the  dvil 

jttxisdictiou,  which  would  appear  rare  in  any  century,  were  particularly  so  in  the 
eleventh.  (varJiiial  l^aronius  stronn;ly  condemns  tnem  as  culpable.*''  Resiflef, 
Gerard  found  liiinscH'  in  a  pecuhar  ])o.sition  ;  one  of  the  bishops  of  tlie  kingtlom 
of  Liorraiue,  he  sprang  from  a  French  archbishopric  but  his  tennwral  superior 
was  Henry  II.,  who  had  shown  in  the  deduce  <x  his  rights  a  much  firmer  hand 
than  Robert  Thus  he  dared  not  permit,  with  the  king  of  Germany,  an  usurpation 
which  the  king  of  France  hafl  not  even  remarkecL  This  Henry  II.,  whose 
prerogatives  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  not  dared  to  invade,  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  on  the  13th  or  July,  1024,  near  Bajuberg,  where  he  is  interred. 

Two  cousins,  botli  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Conrad,  but  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Franconia,  the  other  of  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  both 
descended  from  Otho  the  Great  by  wives,  presented  themselves  as  comwtitors  for 
the  crowu  of  Germany,  to  which  was  attachcil  that  of  Lorraine,  Italy,  and  the 
Empur^  A  diet  of  princes  and  prelates  of  Germany,  convoked  npon  the  banla  of 
the  Khine,  between  Worms  and  Mnyence^  gave  the  preference  to  the  Franconiaiiy 
who  was  tliencefijrth  known  under  the  name  of  Conrad  TI.,  or  the  Salic.'^ 

The  Italian  lords  had,  as  we  are  assured,  been  equally  convoked  at  the  diet  of 
election,  bat  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  repair  thither.  They  pi*evailed  in  wealUi 
over  the  Germans ;  they  thought  themselves  their  eqnth  in  bravery,  their  superiors 
in  the  arts  of  peace)  and  they  could  not  bear  patiently  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country  })iM'ng  transported  by  the  election  of  foreifni  prinr^os-  in  n  fori'io;ii  family, 
without  being  5K)lely  consulted.  To  them  tlie  time  aj)j)eared  come  for  Italy  to  tlirow 
oif  absolutely  the  chains  of  Germany,  and  to  choose,  at  a  diet  entirely  Italian,  a 
monarch  who  owed  to  them  alone  his  devation*  Already,  u]>on  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Ileniy  11.,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Pa  via  had  arisen,  and  had  lazed  the  palace 
which  that  empenir  had  constructed  in  their  town.  The  lords  saw  ^^^th  pleasure 
this  explosion  of  the  i>opular  passions.  However,  their  mutual  jealousy,  perhaps, 
also,  their  mistrast  of  tlieir  own  strength,  soon  brought  them  back  to  the  resolution 
of  choosing  a  foreign  prince  snffidentlj  rich,  soiBdently  powerful  in  himself,  to 
defend  the  crown  whicn  they  were  going  to  give  him ;  and  to  repnlse  the  Germans^ 
th^  thought  they  ought  to  seek  a  Frenchman.®* 

Their  eyes  were  at  first  fixed  upon  king  Hobert,  whose  titles,  rather  than  real 
power,  caused  at  that  distance  some  illnsimi.  They  beg;^  him  either  to  accept 
the  crown,  or  to  give  it  to  his  son  Hu;,mu'S,  who  began  to  be  of  an  age  to  govern. 
They  made  hiiu  catcli  a  glimpse  tliat  tlie  king  of  tlie  French,  independently  of  the 
advantage  which  he  procured  his  sun,  might  himself  pro&t  by  the  embarxassment 


(60)  Balderic.  Chr.  CanRrac.  L.  2,  c.  27.  p.  201. 
(62)  Sigeb.  Geinblae.  nd  aitn.  1033,  U  11,  p.  168. 
(M)  Hwtf.  An,  d*ItaL  p.  »6. 


(61)  Haron.  An.  Mes.  1034,  p.  IW. 

(63)  Mttbcuv.  Com.  JU    c  1,  p.  308. 
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-which  Italy  would  cstue  Conrad  H.  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine ;  ibr  thia 

state,  In  its  hmgnage  and  manners,  was  French,  not  German.  Eobei%  in  fact, 
put  aside  for  an  instant  his  pacific  tn'^tes ;  at  the  satno  time  that  he  entertaine<l  the 
Italian  ambassadors,  he  promised  iiis  protection  to  Gotlielon,  duke  of  Lower 
liOiraine  and  Brabant,  who  wished  to  escape  obedience  to  tlio  new  emperor.  But 
Conrad,  after  having  been  crowned  at  Mayence  on  the  8th  of  September,  with  so 
much  activity  overran  the  frontiers  of  Sclavonia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Franconia,  and 
Lorraine,  confirmed  the  fidehty  of  all  the  great  vassals,  anrl  received  their  oatlis, 
that  Kobert  was  afraid  to  enter  ioto  a  stni^le  with  such  a  man,  be  abandoned  the 
negotiation  which  he  had  entered  upon  m  Lorraine  and  dismissed  the  Italian 
deputies  by  zenouncing  the  crown  which  they  offered  him,  both  for  himself  imd 
.  his  son.^ 

The  Italian  lords  then  addressed  themselves  to  Willinm  TIT.,  count  of  Poitiers, 
and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  was  distinguished 
among  the  other  William's  by  the  snmame  of  Great.  This  prince  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  military  glory,  and  he  Is  not  remarked  by  any  other 
greatness  than  that  of  his  riclx";,  or  the  extent  of  his  states.  Though  ho  was  already 
sixty-five  years  old  he  did  not  luuuediatelv  refuse  an  enterprise  which  might  appear 
arduous ;  no  seemed  flattered  by  the  mr  of  a  crown ;  he  wrote  to  king  Rooert 
to  hinder,  by  his  influenoe,  the  Lorraine  lords  from  being  reconciled  with  Conrad, 
and  before  giving  a  definite  answer,  lie  departed  for  Italy  in  the  luibit  of  a  pili^rim 
in  order  to  judge  j)er.s()nally  of  the  strength  of  parties.  JBut  when,  in  tliis  journey, 
tlie  only  object  of  wliich  seemed  to  be  devotion,  he  bad  compaied  the  resources 
of  the  Italians  with  the  power  of  Conrad,  he  lost  courage,  and  renounced  the 
honor  which  it  was  >\ished  to  do  him.^ 

ThoiiLdi  Willlum  luul  a;>ked  tlie  help  of  kin^r  Koljert,  he  counted  little  upon  that 
monarch,  whom  he  despised ;  Robert  testified  his  sorrow  at  the  disrespectfVd 
manner  in  which  the  count  of  Poitiers  spoke  of  him  in  his  letters.^  The  latter 
had  a  firmer  sup}X)rt  in  his  brother  in  law,  Eudes  II.,  count  of  Champagne,  whose 
activity  of  mind  rendere<l  hini  proper  to  conduct,  at  all  times,  the  intrigues  of 
£uro()e.  The  count  of  Champagne  continued  for  a  sufliciently  long  time  to 
•  correspond  witli  the  Italian  lords  in  the  name  of  William;^'  ho  took  the  more 
interest  thereui  that  he  intended  dispntiug  with  Conrad  another  of  the  crowns 
which  the  elected  emperor  believed  attached  to  the  empire,  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  and  I'urgandy.  Conrad,  in  fact,  pretended  to  profit  by  tlie  cession  which 
Kobert  had  made  of  his  heritage  to  Hcnr}'  II.,  his  predecessor :  he  had  es|ionse(l 
Gisela,  mother  of  Rodolph  ;  he  had  hud  an  interview  at  Basle  with  that  king  so 
despised,  and  he  had  determined  to  renew  with  him  the  treaty  which  he  had  made 
with  Henry  II.  But  on  the  other  part,  Rodolph  had  two  nephews,  the  count  of 
Cham]>r?[r"e  and  the  duke  of  Snabia,  who  both  pretended  to  succeed  to  his  cro^\Ti, 
and  who  counted  a  great  number  ot  partizans  in  Transjurane  Burgundy.  Eudes 
n.,  the  most  skillral  and  the  most  active,  would  have  prohahly  had  the  greater 
part  of  this  heritage,  if  he  had  not  been  at  this  very  period  constantly  (uverted 
Dy  his  rivalry  with  Foulques  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou  ;  for  the  enmity  of  two  COUntS 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  intluenced  tlie  destinies  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  rivalry  of  Fouiques  Nemi  and  Eudes  II.  was  perhaps,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Robert,  the  cause  whidi  spilled  the  most  hlood,  and  which  most  troubled 

•  (65)  Sifteb.  Getiib.  Chr.  p.  219.  Wipijo  vita  Coiiml.  Sal.  j*.  -iao.  ligJulp.  Glab.  L.  3,  c  9,  p.  89.  EpUt. 
Flilcon.  Andegav.  ad  Robert,  r^.  p.  600. 

(60)  AdMBir.  Cabn.  dir.  p.  isi.  Fulcoo.  Eput.  p.  600.  Galiei.  AqoHiui.  Duo.  Epift.  S»  4  et  B,  p.  488. 
(C)  He  Mwtlieletten  of  wiUhun  to  Ateriin,  VUbofVtLm,  taA  Saint  ■flBoMdSpiwi  •iftMrfMOM 

ihi  teriptnm  iiipenit.    FulbcH.  Epist.  iid  niiillelm.  Due.  Aqnitail,  p.  408. 
(67)  Balderic.  Chr.  Cauienc.  L.  3,  c.  66,  p.  6U0. 

(88)  MaMo?.  Con.  L.  »•  e.  4,  p.        Ymitt,  GcNkder  Sdiwat,  L,  1, 8»  18^  p.  808. 
VOL.  11*  I 
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the  tranquillity  of  France ;  bat  we  are  not  sofiiciently  acqnainted  with  the  delMli 
to  be  able  to  interest  onrselves  in  these  quarrels.    The  two  counts  had  opposite 

1>retension.s  to  tbe  county  ol"  Tours,  conveniently  situateti  lor  botli.  Foulques  had 
)uilt  tliere  the  ca&tle  of  Montbocl,  which  EuUcs  had  taken  iioui  him  in  1025 ; 
whilst  on  his  Bide  he  took  from  Eudes  the  castle  of  Monthaason,  and  snrnrised^  and 
burnt  tbe  town  of  Sauttier.*^-'  It  was  a  \onf^  time  after  these  seizures  that  Eudes 
judtred  tliciTKntuMit  f-ivorable  to  make  ^od  his  pretHnsionsovor  tlukiiii^Miom  of  Aries. 
If  he  had  succeciled,  in  fact,  in  joining  l*rovence,  1  );iuphinv,  6avo;^,  Lyoiniais, 
and  Franche-Comte,  to  his  antient  herita^  in  Cliauq)agne  ano  the  Loire^  he  would 
easily  huve  dominated,  and  perhaps  expelled,  the  new  race  of  the  Capetiaiis. 
Foufques  of  Anjou  represented  this  dan«.'er  to  his  niece,  Constance  ;  he  recalled 
to  her  tlie  >er\  let'  lie  had  rendered  her  in  killinrf  her  eneniy,  Hu;iues  of  Beauvais, 
and  in  return  he  demanded  her  assistance  against  a  rival  no  less  dangerous  to  her 
tiian  to  him.  Cmistance  had  sworn  that  she  would  never  abandon  him ;  however, 
when  the  enemies  of  Conrad,  in  the  bishoprics  of  Toul  and  Cambrai,  again  came 
to  oft'cr  lier  the  crown  of  Lorraine,  for  her  liushaiul  and  her  children,  under 
condition  timt  she  \v<ni]d  second  the  powerful  divcrMon  wiiich  count  Eudes  would 
in  the  meantime  make  over  the  kingdom  ot  Aries,  she  sacrificed  gratitude  to 
amhition.^  She  engaged  Robert  to  abandon  the  count  of  Anjou  to  ally  himself 
to  that  of  Cliampagne,*'  It  was,  probably,  during  Uie  treating  for  tliis  pacilicatiun 
that  Eudi's  II.  wrote  to  the  king  a  remarkable  letter,  which  deserves  preservation, 
as  ini(>rming  us  well  of  the  relations,  at  this  epoch,  of  the  great  vassals  with  the 
king.    Here  it  is. 

I  wish,  lord,  to  tell  thee  but  few  things,  if  thou  deignest  to  hear  them.  Count 

hard,  duke  of  Normandy,  thy  faithful  friend,  has  warned  mo  to  come  to  ju><ti<-e 
or  agnrnu  nt  ujion  the  c^>in]«lnin!s  which  tluMi  f'nrmest  against  nu'  :  in  fact,  L  liave 
placed  my  wiiole  cause  in  liis  hands.  Tlieii,  with  thy  consent,  he  lias  indicated 
the  plaids  where  we  shall  terminate  it;  but  as  the  appointed  time  approached,  and 
I  was  ready  to  re]»air  thitlier,  he  warned  me  not  to  take  that  pains,  because  thou 
wast  resolved  to  admit,  on  my  part,  neither  justification  nor  agreement,  but  to 
forbid  me  holding  any  tiet  of  thee,  as  being  unworthy.  Besides,  it  was  not  con- 
Tenient,  said  he,  to  adniit  tne  to  such  a  judgment,  without  an  asaonbly  of  h» 
peers.  Swh  is  the  reason  for  which  I  have  not  appeared  at  thy  plaids.  Yet  I 
marvel  strongly  at  thee,  lord,  who  with  so  much  preci[)itati(m  judgest  me  unworthy 
of  thv  fief'^,  without  !!a%  in<;  discussed  my  cause.  If  thou  reixarnest  mv  condition, 
as  lavored  me  by  rendering  it  hereditary  ;  it  the  quality  ot  my  het,  it  is 
surely  not  of  thy  domain,  but  it  has,  saving  thy  favor,  belonged  to  my  anoestora 
by  right  of  succession  ;  if,  in  fine,  thou  considerest  my  services,  thou  well  knowest 
how  I  have  served  thoo  in  thy  house,  in  war  and  iti  travel,  as  lonn  as  T  have  been 
in  favor  witii  tlie(>  ;  l)ut  since  thou  hast  turned  thy  grace  from  nie,  and  hast  forced 
me  to  seize  myself  tiie  honors  which  tiiou  hadst  ^iven  me,  if  I  have  done  things 
which  thou  hast  deplored,  it  is  urged  th^to  by  ir juries,  com}  el  led  by  necessity^ 
and  in  defence  of  my  |)orson  and  my  honor.  How  could  I  renounce  the  mainte- 
nance of  my  own  honor?  God  is  witness  in  my  soul  that  I  love  better  to  die  with 
honor  than  hve  dbhonored.  But  if  thou  renouucest  that  which  might  sully  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  I  desire  more  than  to  obtain  or  to  merit  thy 
favor.  My  disap  i  -  u  iit  with  thee,  my  lord,  is  to  me  a  very  painful  thing;  but 
it  aKo  dt  privc'S  thee  thyself  of  both  the  root  and  the  fruits  of  thy  office,  that  is, 
justice  and  peace.   In  the  name  of  that  clemency  which  is  found  naturally  in  thee, 

(^0)  Gest.Amb«iieitt.])oniiior.p.MO.  OwU  CaoMii  Adwwr.  n.  S(7.  HJitMiiMil.  St.flonnt8ilBar. 

p.  2f.5. 

(70^  VitA  S(.  Lcoa.  pnp.  (TnlkMis  epiae.)  &  8,  n.  S8S.  BaUer.  Oir.  CWaene.  p.  SOS. 

(71;  Chr.  Andcgar.  p.  176. 
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wben  perrene  oonneeb  stifle  it  not^  I  floppKcate  thee  then  to  ceaae  peraecating 
me,  and  to  permit  mc  to  be  reconcaled  to  thee^  dther  through  thy  domeBtice,  or 

by  the  intermission  of  princes.  Greetin<:.'"'^ 

The  pacification  of  Robert  with  count  KikIcs  II.,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
the  same  count  with  Foukiues  of  Aniou ;  the  latter  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Saunier,  and  razed  the  castle  of  Montoo^)  which  bad  been  bailt  near  Tonrs." 
Eudes  II.  found  himself  free  to  pursue  his  pn>ject8  over  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  " 
but  he  was  too  late ;  Conrid  the  Salic  had  confirmed  his  authority  by  his  talents 
and  Yict«>ri€Ji ;  no  longer  was  it  thought  of  disputinc  witli  the  crown  of  Lorraine, 
or  of  Burgimdy  ;  Italy  had,  at  the  same  time,  ceded  to  his  ascendancr.  He  had 
entered  it  by  the  Marche  of  Verona  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  ctt  1026 ;  and 
on  the  2nt]i  of  March,  1027,  he  received  at  Koine  the  innx^rial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  jtope  .Tohn  XIX.,  hnnni;  two  kinir??  in  his  train  ;  namely,  Canute  the 
Great,  who,  alter  having  joined  the  crown  oi'  England  to  that  of  Denmark,  visited 
as  a  pilgrim,  with  the  seal  of  a  neoph\  t^  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles ;  and 
Rodolph  III.,  who  eagerly  seized  eveiy  oppoftomty  of  quilting  his  comntiyy  where 
he  found  himself  ill  at  his  ease7* 

Tlie  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  good  and  feeble  Kuljert,  were  no  more  than 
tlia  fint  exempted  from  domestic  sorrows.  They  began  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  Hugoesi,  who,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1025,  was  carried  off  by  nckness. 
Ungues  was  as  yet  distinguislied  only  by  lii.s  afTection  for  priests  and  monks,  and 
by  the  benevolence  with  which  he  snooorteil  the  demands  of  all  those  who  desired 
to  obtain  some  fiivor  of  his  father,  liiis  young  prince  waa^  however,  regretted  by 
the  courtiers  who  alone  were  able  to  know'^him.'*  He  had  three  brothers  who  soi^* 
vired  hinii  Eudes,  Henry,  and  Bobert ;  and  the  king  again  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
share  his  crown  with  one  of  them,  in  order  to  secure  tlic  succession  in  his  family. 
But  Eudes,  whom  some  historians  content  themselves  with  naming,  witliout  making 
any  further  mention  of  him,  is  represented  by  others  as  so  imbecile  that  he  waa 
incapable  of  reigning."  Since  his  state  had  obliged  him  to  be  removed  ftom  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  Constance  insisted  that  clu>ice  should  be  made  between  the 
two  remaining  sons  most  pro|»er  for  the  government.  She  said,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  judged  with  her,  tliat  the  eldest,  Henry,  wa«  at  once  a  (iitfsemhlerj 
tXothfitl,  and  efermnatey  and  t&a<  tn  Aw  neglect  of  tha  lews  he  re$9mbUd  his  father, 
whilst  she  attributed  to  Robert,  tlie  yount'er,  contraiy  qu.ilities.'*  On  the  other 
part,  FuH  ort,  ]>ishop  of  Chartre?,  maintained  the  rii^hr  of  ITcnry:  yet  he  abstained 
iruai  auj)C'anrig  at  coiut.  His  functions,  wrote  he  to  the  king,  did  not  ^rmit  him 
to  go  there  armed,  and  it  was  too  unsaie  to  repair  thither  unarmed.'^  The  rest  of 
the  grandees  appeared  to  prefer  to  crown  neither:  £ndes»  count  of  Ohampagnoy 
and  his  brother-in-law,  William,  count  of  Poitiers,  at  first  refiised  to  repair  to  the 
court,  so  as  not  to  cla?.h  between  the  king  and  queen,  yet  they  submitted  afterwards, 
and  did  not  oppose  tliat  which  they  had  not  wished  to  take  upon  themselves  to 
decide.  Hie  cuection  of  a  king,  more  or  less  imbecile  did  not  i4>pear  sudSciently 
important  to  compromise  the  public  peace  on  his  a<xoxmtJ*_  

(72)  Varior.  Epist.  So.  20.  p.  501     1 '  niuo  »uo  reg.  Roberto  comes  Odo, 
(7^)  AdcniRr.  Catian.  p.  lAl.    lin-l  .Muniwt.  St.  Flureiit.  Saliunr.  p.  267. 

(74)  Moscov.  Com.  L.  5,  c.  6,  p.  276. 

(75)  Rodolp.  Gkb.  L.  8.  c  9.  p.  S9.   Vito  St.  WilkL  M»t.  Ditioa.  p.  371.   Moiutam  ad  Diplom.  Robert 
ttg,  v.  570. 

(U)  Glabor,  ailcr  bavins  snid  that  Uohert  hn<1  fmir  sous,  maVcs  no  more  incntion  of  Fnd<^,  T;.  3,  f.  9,  p.  3?  ; 
but  the  chronicle  of  Toar*  *a)«;  Od<.>  ri>it  ninjui-  sed  qum  tlulln*  etui,  tiuti  J'ltif  rr.r.  Brcvi-  Clir.  St.  Martini. 
Turon.  p.  225  ;  and  screral  others  arc  no  li  -ii*  eiplieit,  iuch  ta  Willcliu.  Mnlmcs.  1  .  p.  '2  il.  (  lir.  Auli=iiind. 
p.  276.  Uiat  reg.  Fnme.  ad  atia.  12U,  p«dact«,  p.  877.  Abi^  de  I'UisU  ds  fraoce,  written  imder  JBbilip 
tte  AnffoBt,  p.  880.   Oir.  Tiinm.  p.  288. 

(7fi)  Kpist.  Od.-ilric.  episc.  Aiinl.  lul  KnUM  rt.  Turnnt.  p.  504. 

(77)  i^pi^t.  Failiert.  Caraot.  ad  Kobert  tiegem.  p.  4HU,  Ejusd.  Epi^.  adGoffiredum  cpisc  Cfedilloa.  p.  481. 
<78)  Kpfat  6iiikL  A^wte.  Diie.  id  FttUMrt.Cimot.  p.  488. 
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The  two  contits  of  Champagne  and  Poitim  at  lasfe  aitived  ftt  Parisy  when 

Constance,  warned  of  tlie  danger  of  a  longer  indecision  had  for  the  first  time  in 
hor  life  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  her  hu-sliand.  They  accompanied  the  court  to 
Keims,  wherc  on  Whitr^unday,  14th  of  May,  1027,  the  crown  was,  in  tlieir 
preaencei  placed  upon  the  head  of  Henry.  These  two  counta^  with  the  ardilmhop 
of  Beims,  the  bishops  of  Soissons,  Laon,  ChAlons,  Amiens,  Noyon,  Beaavais, 
Langres,  Challon'?  and  Troves,  and  three  abbots,  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
persons  of  h\^\i  rank  wlio  assisted  at  this  ceremony.'^ 

The  two  younger  sons  of  Robert  followed  the  example  which  their  elder  had 
ffven  them,  and  more  anteriorly  by  thdr  fiither  himstt£  **  After  a  little  tune,** 
sa^s  Glaber,  **  the  two  brothers  having  confirmed  their  friendship  by  an  alliance, 
pnncipally  becnnso  of  the  inaolenee  of  their  mother,  began  to  invade  the  castles 
and  villages  ot  tlieir  father,  and  to  pillage  such  of  his  projierty  as  they  could 
reach.  Henry  carried  oif  the  castle  of  Dreux;  Robert  those  of  Beaune  and 
Avallon  in  Buivundy.    The  king,  sorely  troubled  and  afflicted,  assMnbled  his 

army  and  entered  Burgundy.    Tt  m  as  more  than  a  civil  war  But  after  a 

sietTo  and  so:ne  ravages  in  either  province  they  made  peace,  and  remained  in 
i^uiet  lor  a  short  tuue.  * 

In  the  provinces  the  last  years  of  king  Rohort  were  ^naliaed  by  tiie  death  of 
several  of  tlie  «:reat  lords  wno  had  shared  with  him  the  government  of  France. 
GeofTrv,  duke  ot*  Brittany,  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone  thrown 
by  an  "11  ^\  oInan,  irritated  that  the  Juke's  falc  on  liad  carried  off  one  of  her 
fowls.*"  JJunug  the  minority  of  his  son  Alain  111,  tlie  peasants  revulted,  in  1024, 
asainst  their  loras,  killed  a  gteat  number  of  them  and  set  fire  to  their  castles. 
Tlie  lords  were  not  alow  in  aveogbg  themselves  by  d^verinf^  the  rebeb  to  fright- 
fnl  [ninishments.'*'' 

Itichard,  the  second  duke  of  the  Normans,  died  afterwards,  towards  the  year 
1027.  He  had  daring  his  long  reign  been  the  faithfiil  ally  of  Robert,  and  it  was 
to  the  protection  granted  to  the  king  by  the  warlike  Nonnai^s,  that  the  Capetian 
house  owed  espeeially,  its  establishment  on  the  throne.  This  Kichard  had  fjiven 
one  of  hh  daughters  in  marriage  to  lu  natid  I.  count  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Otte- 
Wiliiiun,  to  whom  Renaud  succeeded  on  the  ^Ist  of  September,  1027."  Before 
the  death  of  Ms  fhtber,  Benaod  was  made  prisoner  by  Hugues»  connt  of  Ghallons- 
sur-Saone,  his  private  enemy.  Duke  Riimard  prayed  Hugaea  to  be  pleased,  for 
his  sake,  to  set  In's  nephew  at  lilwrty,  in  consideration  of  ransom  ;  but  the  count 
of  Challons  thought  himself  sutKcicntJy  distant  from  Uie  duke  of  Normandy  to  be 
able  to  take  no  need  of  his  prayer,  and  he  always  kept  his  prisoner  in  closer 
confinement.  The  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  a  little  afterwiurds 
succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Kit  liard  III.,  soon  showed  the  count  of  Challons, 
that  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Normans.  After  liaving  taken  from  him 
and  burned  a  castle,  he  besieged  him  in  his  vui^'  ciistlo  of  Challons-sur-8aune, 
and  he  did  not  grant  him  peace  till  Hugues  submitted  to  the  symbolical  hnmilta* 
tion  of  cliivalric  times,  that  of  ooming  with  a  Saddle  on  bis  bade,  to  offer  to  be 
mounted  by  his  enemy."* 

Richanl  II.  had  arrived  at  an  advanocxl  age  when  he  died.  His  eld^  son, 
Richard  ILL  had  succeeded  him  in  the  dnchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  second 
Robert  had  shared  with  him  the  county  of  Hiesme  ;  but  discord  was  not  slow  in 
breaking  out  Ijctween  the  two  brothers.  The  elder  ])esiei;ed  the  second  at  Falaiso 
in  1028.   Alter  a  short  war,  Robert  submitted  to  his  brother}  open^  to  him  the 

(79)  Diplom,  RoV-rt  n?.  in  coronal,  filii  A,%  ^  614.  (80)  GUb.  Rodnlp.  L.  3,  c.  9,  p.  40. 

(Hi)  Ilwt.  de  BrtOagne.  L.  8,  c.  8?.  p.  -47.  (82)  Vita  St.  Gildas  abbat.  p.  377. 

(K:))  Chr.  St.  Heni^.  Dirioo.  p.  173.    Chr.  Alberic.  monach.  Trium  FoDtnm,  p.  288. 
(84)  WiUd.  Gcmet.  UmL  Nonitu.  L.  6.  Aeonoo.  Robert,  de  MooU  ad  Sigpb.  p.  270. 
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gates  of  his  town,  and  received  him  with  the  principal  chie&  of  his  army  at  his 
table.  All  those  who  had  participated  in  this  festival  were  no  sooner  ntnraed  to 
Bonen  than  they  died  tanre.    Kobert  sumamed  A$  Magnificent,  [Magnijique} 

immediately  hastened  to  possess  himself  of  the  sneees^ir.n  of  his  brother,  and  to  shut 
up  in  a  convent  his  nephew,  Nicholas,  by  despoiling  him  of  every  part  of  his 
paternal  heritage ;  but  this  prince  is  accused  of  havmg  opened  tlie  way  to  the 
throne  of  Normandy  by  jwisoning.  To  establish  himseff,  Kobert  the  Ma^ifioent 
was  yet  obliged  to  drive  from  his  sec  his  brother  Mauger,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
who  combatted  him  hv  excommunications ;  and  it  was  at  tliat  epoch  of  domestic 
troubles  and  suspicions,  that  a  young  girl  of  Falais^  his  mistress,  gave  him  his  sou 
William,  afterwards  lendored  illaatrions  by  hb  conqnesfc  of  England** 

The  new  duke  of  the  Normans,  Robert,  only  succeeded  witli  much  trouble  in 
m;tkin?T  liis  authority  respected.  Suspected  of  having  caused  tlie  deatli  of  In's 
lord  and  brotlier  by  an  odious  crime,  in  his  turn  he  especially  found  rebels.  His 
brother,  archbishop  Mauger,  had  set  them  the  example  of  resisting  him,  by  with- 
drawing into  France  whence  he  Culminated  his  excommnnicstionB  against  the  dake ; 
he  was  at  List  forced  to  submit,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  a  ])lace  in  his  counsels. 
William  of  Bellesme,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  anion the  Norman  gentlemen, 
in  his  turn  took  up  arms  against  his  lord.  He  then  reckoned  on  the  courage  of 
bis  sons,  all  ibnr  more  renowned  for  their  valor  than  ibr  their  obedience  to  the 
Ohnrch;  but  the  eldest  was  as  we  are  assnred  strangled  by  the  devil,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  companions;  the  second  w;ls  killed  In  a  combat  against  the 
duke  ;  the  third  r^ovously  wounded ;  we  are  not  told  the  fate  of  the  fourth,  and 
their  lather  died  on  learning  tliese  disasters  in  his  family.*®  A  count  of  Bayeux, 
who  had  fortified  Iviy,  and  who  had  also  revdted,  was  in  bis  torn  obUged  to 
surrender  that  castle  to  the  duke,  and  to  exile  himself  from  Normandy. 

'J  hese  victories  bavin  17  made  Robert  the  Norman  illustrious,  he  became  arbitrator 
to  Ills  neighbours.  6oon,  ia  fiict,  the  count  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  lY.  4  la  Belie- 
Barbe,  had  reooinse  to  his  protection.  Tbe  latter  had  sought  for  his  son,  known 
under  the  name  of  Baldwin  of  Lille,  because  of  the  care  which  he  took  in  embel* 
lishing  that  town,  one  of  Robert's  daughters,  named  Adela,  who  was  entrusted 
£rom  infancy  to  be  brought  up  among  the  Flemings.  Wlien  the  spouses  were 
arrived  at  adolescence,  the  tirst  passion  which  developed  itself  in  Adela  was 
vanity.  She  showed  her  husband  that  being  the  daughter  of  a  kin^  she  ou^t 
to  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  house  of  a  count ;  she  urged  him  to  revolt,  assuring 
him  that  the  king,  her  f^ither,  would  not  fail  to  embrace  his  partv.  The  old 
Baldwin,  reduced  to  fly  betbre  his  son,  sought  a  refiige  with  liobert  tlie  Norman, 
irbo  immediately  undertook  his  defence.  The  Norman  army,  conducted  by  its 
dnk^  took  back  the  old  count  into  his  countiy.  The  first  castle  which  wished  to 
resist  was  taken  and  burnecl.  Ycjiuig  T5aldwin,  who  received  no  help  from  France, 
and  who  saw  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  Norman  lords,  implored  the  mercy  of 
the  duke,  and  of  his  fatiier.  Kobert  did  not  pretend  to  draw  fi-om  his  victories 
snj  otbw  advantage  than  having  reoonciled  the  two  Baldwins ;  and  he  retired 
into  his  country .'^^ 

Two  other  lords  terminnted  their  career  towards  the  same  period;  the  one, 
William,  count  of  Angouleme,  had  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  having  first 
attempted  to  make  a  road  to  the  Holy  Land  through  Bavaria  and  Hungair,  and 
having  thus  opened  the  way  by  land  which  the  crusaders  afterwards  followed.  He 
had  ret\imed  from  Jerusalem  a  few  months,  when  ho  died  in  1027.**  The  other, 
William  III.,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  at  the  same  time  the 

<85)  WiUel.  Gcn>et.  L.  6,  p.  101 .    Chr.  Turon.  p.  2Bi.  (86)  WillaL  Gttnet.  L.  8,  «.  4^  p.  191. 

0)7)  WiUd.  0«niet.  L.  6,  c  8,  p.  192.   Buldenc.  Cbr.  Crmmc.  p.  208. 
(88)  Our.  Ad«mir.  Cibn.  p.  IM. 
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iDMt  powerful  of  the  Frendi  lords,  his  contemporariee,  and  he  whose  mind  was 
niOBtenlIt?hUMU  (l.  We  can  judge  of  this  latter  (juality  bv  his  lette  rs,  which  arc 
preserved"  He  had  attained  his  sov.ntv-fii-st  year,  when  he  expired  on  the  Slst 
of  January,  10^0,  at  the  convent  ot  Aliiillezais,  where  he  had  retired  in  his  laat 

In  his  turn,  king  Boberl,  already  a  aexua^narian,  felt  himself  attacked  bv  a 
fever  at  Mehin,  as  he  was  A-isiting  the  ]>nncipal  sanctuaries  of  France.  Ho 
doubted  not  that  his  complaint  was  mortal,  but  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  happy 
durint'  liis  lite  much  to  regret  the  loss  of  it,  and  he  appeared  rather  to  contemplate 
with  joy  the  approach  of  hia  dissolution.  I  le,  in  fact,  died  at  Melnn,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  10,31.  His  body  was  can  ied  to  Paris,  and  be  was  buried  near  his  &tiier) 
before  the  altar  of  the  Trinity,  in  St.  Denis.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
BBanmiKG  of  thb  bbioh  or  henrt  i^lOftl~1042. 

A  STRIKING  feature  in  the  history  of  the  F rench,  aOcr  the  revohition  which  sjavo 
the  throne  to  the  C'apetian  hous^  is,  the  gradual,  but  coiistuat  progress  of  the 
nation,  and  die  atmnltaneous  decline  of  the  royal  race.  To  the  rounder  of  the 
new  dynasty,  succeeded  in  regular  order,  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  great 
grandson ;  each  of  their  lon<^  reigns  embraced  a  whole  generation.  Robert  bore 
uie  sceptre  nearly  thirty-five  years,  Henrjr  thirty  years,  and  Philip  forty-eight 
years ;  a  whole  century  passeo,  and  their  dominion  was  confimied ;  however, 
during  that  long  period,  they  did  but  slumber  on  the  tbrone :  they  showed  only 
feebleness,  love  of  repose,  and  love  of  pleasure;  they  are  not  <Ii>tin«:uislied  hy  a 
single  great  deed.  Tne  French  nation,  on  the  contrary,  which  marks  its  records 
wiw  the  epoch  of  their  reign,  aggrandized  and  ennobled  itself  from  year  to  year, 
acquired  in  each  generation  new  virtues^  and  became,  at  the  end  of  that  same 
penod,  the  school  of  heroism  for  all  the  West,  and  the  model  of  that  almost  ideal 
perfection  which  we  designate  by  the  nanie  of  chivalrv,  and  which  the  wars  of  the 
cross,  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  and  ui  the  bards,  and  the  romances  even  of 
neighbouring  nations  rendered  proper  to  France. 

The  historian  enoonnters  difnculties  of  all  kinds  when  he  attempts  to  unravel 
the  ori^n  and  progress  of  chivalry.  He  finds  himself  at  the  limits  of  reality  and 
of  the  realms  of  fiction :  so  much  is  he  deceived  by  poets  and  romancers,  that  he 
is  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  creatures  of  their  imagination  ;  so  much  is  he 
deceived,  in  a  contraiy  sense,  by  the  incompetent  chroniclers,  by  theur  barrauieaa, 
even  in  the  conception  of  events  which  they  had  under  their  eyes,  when  they  defi^ 
to  the  imnpnation  or  feelint^.  If  he  seeks  the  first  manifestations  of  that  now 
spirit  which  made  the  knights,  he  is  deceived  hy  the  antic|narians  of  every  century, 
who,  far  from  stopping  their  enquiries  at  the  beginnini^  ui  each  tiling,  have  alwa\  s 
made  an  effort  to  repulse,  to  a  greater  distance,  the  ongin  of  the  institntion  wbiiyi 
occupied  them.  If  he  tries  to  unite  the  parts  of  romancer  and  of  historian,  he  is 
deceived  by  the  successive  adoption  into  real  life  of  that  which  had  at  first  belonged 
to  fable.  In  fact,  the  romances  of  chivalry  in  French  and  Latin,  the  fables  of 
ardibishop  Tnq)in,  the  brilliant  narratives  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  inserted 

{69)  Fetn  MaUesc.  raUt.  Ji.  2»  p.  183.   C3ur.  St.  Haimt.  p.  233.        (90)  Uelgkld.  floriac.  £^  lift. 
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in  the  great  chroaicles  of  Pt.  Denis,  in  tlio  eleventh  ccntniy,  were  become  the 
habitual  reading  of  all  those  whoi^e  occunation  v/vls  arms  and  love;  they  were  their 
aolo  inrtntction^  the  only  example  they  desired  to  follow ;  and  the  book  w  hich  had 
been  at  first  destined  as  a  pastime  in  their  long  watchiiigs,  became  their  rule  of 
conduct.  In  fine,  the  hbtorian  who  disentangles  fiction  from  reality,  little  risks 
being  deceived  by  the  poetic  sentiment  which  he  finds  bv  tums  in  his  readers  and 
in  himself,  by  tliat  want  of  ^inerous  emotions^  of  virtue,  or  of  uobluiiess  of  soul,  so 
little  aatiafied  by  men  of  histoiy,'  and  will  only  content  himself  by  adopting  the  men 
of  the  romantic  W0rld. 

Chivalry,  such  at  least,  as  it  has  existed,  shined  in  all  its  brillianry  at  the  time 
of  the  first  crusade,  that  is  to  say,  dnring  the  reign  of  Philip  I. :  it  had  coninienced 
in  the  time  of  his  father  or  gi*andluthcr  ;  at  the  period  when  Robert  <lied,  or  Henry 
mounted  the  throne,  we  must  reganl  the  manners  and  opinions  of  France  as  already 
entirely  chivalric.  Perhaps,  iiuleeJ,  the  contrast  which  we  have  remarked  between 
the  feebleness  of  the  kings,  and  the  strength  of  the  warriors,  was  the  most  proper 
circumstance  to  cause  the  biith  of  the  noble  idea  of  consecrating  in  a  religious  and 
solemn  manner  the  arms  of  the  strong  to  protect  the  weak*  During  the  reign  of 
Robert,  the  castellan  nobility  [noblesse  chAtehiine]  had  continued  to  multiply:  the 
art  of  constructing  castles  \va<\  |;rogrcssed  ;  the  walls  were  thicker,  the  towers 
higher,  the  ch'tches  deeper  ;  this  same  perfecting  of  an  liifcctnre  wiiich  was  distin- 
guished about  the  yeai*  1000,  by  the  erection  oV  so  many  temples  and  suuctuaries, 
covered  France  with  almost  impre^able  towers.  The  art  of  forging  defensive 
arms  had  also  progressed ;  the  wamor  was  entirely  clothed  in  iron  or  bronse ;  his 
joints  were  covered,  and  ]\U  nrraour,  in  preserving  the  suppleness  of  the  muscles, 
left  no  entry  to  the  steel  ol  the  enemy.  The  warrior  could  hardly  conceive  fear 
for  himself;  but  the  more  he  was  hurt,  the  more  pity  he  ought  to  feel  for  those 
whom  the  feebleness  of  age  or  sex  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves ; 
for  tlie  unfortunate  found  no  protection  in  a  disorganized  society,  under  a  king 
timid  as  the  women,  and,  like  them,  shut  up  in  his  palace.  The  devotirri  of  the 
arms  of  tiie  nobility  becoming  the  onl^  public  force  for  the  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  id^  ai  chivalzy.  At  a  period  when  reli^ons 
zeal  was  re-animated,  ^^  h  n  ^'alor  seemed  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  offerings 
that  could  be  presented  to  the  dt\  inity,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  a  militaiy 
orrh'nation  was  invented,  after  the  example  of  tlie  sacerdotal  ordination,  and  that 
tlie  knighthood  has  appeared  a  second  priesthood,  devoted  in  a  more  active  manner 
to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mavy, 
which  almost  displaced  that  ot  the  divinity,  and  which  accustomed  them  to  turn 
their  pious  attention  towards  the  image  of  a  yonng  and  beautiful  woman,  contributed 
to  give  the  defence  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  to  love,  that  reli^ous  character  which 
distinguishes  the  gallantry  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  heroism  of  antient  times. 

The  order  of  chivalry,  in  fact,  conferred  upon  tlie  warriors  of  the  state  an 
engagement  as  much  rehi^ious  as  military,  it  w-as  to  Ood  and  the  ladies  that  the 
knight,  by  mystic  cercnv  nies,  devoted  himself :  the  lioly  order  of  chivalry  could 
not  be  conferred  upon  inhdcis.^  The  candidate  began  by  taking  a  bath,  to  imply 
that  he  presented  himself  to  the  order  free  from  sin ;  he  dressed  nimself  in  a  white 

(A)  The  must  authentic  monument,  upon  the  duties  of  the  knighta  is,  pcrlin[)s,  the  OrtU-Me  d<'  Chevaierie, 
hy  Hugh  de  Talarie,  a  poem  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  but  wUch  may  be  regarded  ;is  the  translation  of  oat  men 
mntieot.  The  tultan  Saladiq,  hiviiiig  eaptiiNd  Une  is  Tftbaricv  or  niher  UiigaMk  CMteUu  gf  Sk  Qam,  oooat 
of  TibMde^  doinoded  of  hfai  the  oi^or  cf  diiviiliy  i 

Sainfp  onirr  de  chevalcrie  The  holj  order  of  chivnlry 

Scroit  en  voua  mal  emnloiie  Would  be  UQwortiiih  bestowed  on  joa 

Car  VOU8  etes  de  male  loi.  For  you  arc  out  of  the  pale  of  the  uir. 

Si  a'imi  b^Mnie  ae  kL  If  job  have  neither  heptinB  nor  fkith. 

V.    cmm  fi  ammux,  1. 1,  p.  ea. 
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linen  toniC)  a  robe  of  golden  tuBae)  and  a  black  doak,  and  an  «qp1anatioD  waa 
iriven  to  him  that  tliose  colors  represented  the  purity  of  hb  foture  life,  the  blood 
that  he  was  to  shod  for  the  (•hurcii,  and  death  whicli  ho  was  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  ;  the  sash  was  for  him  a  new  ple<l<»e  to  lieiicetorth  lead  a  chaste  life ;  the  gilt 
spurs,  to  fly  with  rapidity  wherever  his  dutv  called  hira  j  finally,  in  mrding  his 
sword,  he  who  armeu  the  knight  recommen(fed  him  to  rectitude  and  loyalty,  the 
defence  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  the  rich  should  not  oppress  them,  and  tlie 
protection  of  the  weak  apjainst  tlio  contempt  of  the  strong.**  In  order  tliat  lie 
should  keep  the  remembrance  of  his  promises,  he  struck  him  at  the  same  time  witli 
a  eoldtf  a  blow  with  a  sword  upon  the  neck,  or  with  a  slap,  eolof^ua.  It  was  tben 
even  the  manner  of  securing  testimony;  and  whenever  a  lord  granted  a  charter 
he  gave  slap  to  tlic  wltncsso!?,  oi'  wliatsocver  rank  they  might  be,  in  order  that 
they  mii^ht  not  torget  that  transaction.^  He  who  armed  a  knij^ht  recommended 
him  afterwards  tour  thin«^s  as  included  in  his  vow  of  chivalry :  to  avoid  every 
place  where  treason  or  raise  judgment  should  be,  if  he  were  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  it ;  to  help  with  all  his  powor  and  honor  the  ladies  and  damsels;  to 
fast  every  Friday,  and  make  offerings  every  day  at  mas?.^  It  ;ippoars  tliat  the 
priests  iiad  not  tbrgolten  them^lves  iu  partially  commuuicatiag  their  institutions 
to  the  knights. 

The  order  of  chivalry  was  only  <:ranted  to  men  of  noble  blood.  The  barrier 
whieli  separated  the  serfs  or  \  illeins  I'ruiu  the  p;entlenien,  was  so  immense,  that  it 
was  not  supposed  there  was  any  one  could  surmount  it;  courage  and  viitue  were 
considered  as  being  quite  as  much  the  prerogatives  of  illustrious  blood,  as 
power  or  the  enjovment  of  liberty.  This  excmsion  was  so  universally  estab- 
liahedtbat  it  would  be  difficulty  perhaps,  to  find  laws  that  sanctioned  it  ;  the/ 
no  longer  did  to  the  great  mass  of  men  the  honor  of  including  them  in  the 
human  species.  But  among  gentlemen,  the  order  of  chival^,  being  only 
granted  to  the  accomplished  wamor,  could  not  be  obtained  until  aner  a  period  of 

{irobation  or  apprenticeship ;  and  what  is  remai  kable,  is  that  the  very  men  who 
ooked  upon  servitude  as  an  indelible  stain,  had  nevertliele.ss  ^\  ished  that  a  state  of 
servitude  should  l>e  the  preparation  required  to  arrive  at  that  which  they  looked 
upon  as  supreme  lienor :  the  high-born  young  man,  the  variety  the  esquire,*  had 
to  serve  an  apprenticeslup  under  the  orders  ot  a  knight,  before  aspiring  to  chivalry, 

(B)  Ordenne  de  Chcva]eni\  v.  220,  p.  67>  Qn'Vi  doit  le  povr«  gtiis  garder 

Ch'sdes  doit  chevalier  nvoir  Que  11  riche,  nel  puist  foler 

Droilure  et  Icaute  eubcniblc.  £t  le  foible  doit  aoateiiir 

  »  Qne  li  fort  ne  le  pnitse  honnir. 

(C)  In  a  churtcr  granted  to  the  convent  of  PrBilrlles,  in  Nnrmantly,  it  is  obsuni"!  tliat  the  donor,  TTainfrrd, 
gave  a  slap  to  his  son,  to  Uichard  of  Ldlcbouae,  and  to  iiugucs,  the  soq  of  (Xiuut  Waleraii.  As  the  secoud  of 
the  three  asked,  with  some  vehemence,  why  he  waa  Struck  so  ronghiy  :  "  It  is  because  thou  are  the  youngest," 
n^ed  Hum  (red  to  lum ;  "  thou  wiltcst  perhaps  live  a  very  long  tioie,  and  it  is  in  order  that  thou  may'st  be  a 
Witness  of  this  transaction,  should  it  be  required."  It  is  seen  tkit  the  slap  did  not  imply  any  idea  of  dishonor, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  thus  applied  to  gentlemen.  Cliarta  pro  moiiailerio  Prtttelleiisi.  i.  11,  p.  :?S7. 
And  in  iact»  the  colee  was  only  a  slap,  wiaf/mt.  Later,  wheu  Spaaisli  or  Arabian  sosoepUbility  was  introduced 
into  Vnaatt  a  hkm  w&  tin  vmni  wm  gives  on  tbs  neok  j  later,  ia  flae^  thqr  eonfiNinded  toa  eoUt  mUk  tin 
aefol4tde  or  embrace. 

(D)  Ordene  dc  Chevalcrie,  r.  270,  p.  70.  Car  fecunes  doit  Ton  honorer 


Uu'il  ne  »uit  ti  fniix  jngcnaenl  Bt  pov  kmn  dioiti  praad  Adz  porten. 

N'en  lieu  ou  li  ail  tnuson. 


Mais  tost  s'cu  parte  i  abandott  Qnll  dottjeoacr  aa  vendicdi 

Se  le  mal  ne  pcut  detonmer.  Toute  sa  vie  en  edni  jour. 


Dame  ne  doit  ne  damoiselle  Que  chacun  junr  iloit  messe  ooir 

Pour  nule  rien  for*  oonseiUer  S  il  a  de  quui,  si  doit  oflVir ; 

Mais  s'elk-»  ont  de  lid  mealier  Car  moult  est  bicn  roffrande 

Aider  leur  doit  &  son  pouvoir  Qui  ^  la  table  Dieu  est 

Sa  11  vent  loe  et  pris  avoir 

*  Le  iarltt^  le  iamoiuait. 
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The  deacon  served  the  priest  in  a  like  manner  before  brinn:  onlaincd.  aivl,  in 
imitation  of  both,  tins  rnerchant  and  artizan  afterwards  required  in  the  eomumnea 
that  the  apprentices  should  serve  in  the  warehouses  and  workshop^  before  being 
received  as  niast^  In  the  three  states  into  which  mdety  was  divided,  the  per- 
sonal service  of  a  master  who  undertook  to  teach  his  pu[)il,  was  always  the  coni- 
mencc'inent  of  his  career.  Like  the  prie<5t  who  caused  liitnself  to  lie  dressed  and 
undressed  at  the  altar  by  his  deacon,  the  knight  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  with 
his  clothes  and  arms  hy  his  escpiire.  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  pei-sonal 
6er\  ice,  that  the  situation  of  valet,  nur  from  de<»radini;,  was  a  noble  calling. 

Thanks  to  tliat  opinion,  all  the  cn';ll*'s  became  in  somewise  the  scliools  of 
chivalry.  The  same  young  men  who  fiil tilled  almost  all  the  domestic  occupations 
of  the  liouse,  who  were  to  share  in  its  defence  with  the  Castellan  in  case  of  attack, 
yren  also  the  companions  of  the  sports  of  his  son,  and  the  rivals  with  whom  he 
inured  himself  to  ail  bodily  exercises :  again,  at  night,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  ;  they  serv.-d  them,  but  they  endeavored  at  the  same 
time  to  please  them.  Sports,  music  and  poetry,  began  to  be  the  elegant  recmiti'ms 
of  those  assemblies  mixing  masters  and  servants  all  equals  by  origin,  and  the 
privacy  of  that  life  of  the  castles,  where  fiuniliarity  was  always  corrected  by  a 
sentiment  of  subordination,  where  the  pride  of  command  was  tempered  by  the  respect 
which  the  masters  felt  was  due  to  pa^s,  valets  and  esquires,  of  a  birth  equal  to 
theirs,  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  manners  and 
the  ranid  progress  which  Fnmoe  made  towards  elegance  and  conrtesy.' 

Altbon^  every  Castellan  who  had  acquired  any  reputation  in  arms,  kept  in 
some  wise  a  school  of  cliivalry ;  that  every  noble  huly  assembled  also  in  her  castle, 
the  young  girls  to  whom  she  could  best  teach  elegant  manners,  in  return  lor  ser- 
vices wliich  s^e  expected  from  tlicm,  tlie  vanity  of  rank  was  reproduced  in  the 
midst  of  that  exchange  of  good  offices;  the  Castellan,  after  having  procured  for 
hfa  son,  for  play-fellows  and  fellow-students,  voung  folks  a  little  inferior  to  him  in 
power  and  riches,  in  his  turn  desired  that  ho  sliouM  mix  in  the  society  of  his  supe- 
riors :  the  court  yard  was  originally  the  place  assigned  in  every  castle  for  all  chival- 
ric  exercises ;  shortly  its  name  was  given  to  every  school  of  chivalry:  the  manners 
that  were  particularly  learned  there  were  in  consequence  called  courtestj ;  only  those 
manners  were  the  more  distinguished  as  the  court  where  they  had  been  actpiircnl 
was  more  elevated;  it  was  necessary  for  the  esquire,  the  son  of  a  baron  or  ri'icount, 
to  complete  his  education,  by  passing  a  few  years  at  the  court  of  a  count  or  duke; 
ihe  two  latter,  in  their  tnm,  coiud  hut  f^m  hy  teaching  subordination  and  obedience; 
and  as  in  the  feudal  scale,  kings  were  above  them,  the  court  of  kings  was  considered 
as  the  supreme  school  of  courtesy  of  the  kingdom.  That  courtinir  of  n  su]>erior 
rank  contriltiited  to  replace  the  honor  of  the  royal  power,  to  remind  the  ijveat 
vassals  that  Liiure  existed  some  kind  of  feudal  subordination,  and  to  procure  the 
monarch  the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  who  divided  the  power  witn  him.  We 
have  seen  that  Burchard,  count  of  Melun  and  Corbeil,  had  formed  himself  thus 
at  tlic  court  of  Hugnes  f^ipet :  the  letter  of  Eudes  11.,  count  of  Chartre"?,  whom 
we  have  alluded  to^  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  Kudes  had  served,  when 
joun^  in  the  house  of  tinjg  Robert.  The  princes  themselves  did  not  disdain  that 
education  to  be  receiTed  m  the  house  of  others.  We  shall  he  able  to  see  later 
some  examples  for  men;  king  Robert  lias  gi\en  us  one  for  princesses:  he  had 
destined  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  lieir  of  the  county  of  Flanders  ;  but 
previously  he  had  placed  her,  from  her  early  youth,  to  be  eilucated  at  the  court  of 

(E)  Two  pom*  of  AiDAiIicu  dea  Escm,  mitlcr  the  titl<«  of  Miut»luuuitt  iddreMc4»  one  to  ft  xoottgbdjr, 
whom  he  styles  marchioness,  the  other  to  a  jrootig  esqniro,  on  fli«  fmnncr  Cliflj  must  conduct  themtelTW  aiiriog 

that  nmitiatc,  our  in  the  service  of  a  uublf  l:i<ly,  \\\v  othrr  of  n  Iviiifrlit,  Bufficiently  show  that  mixture  of  eqnilitj 
and  obedtencc  in  tht  lift  of  the  castles.    Ibec  Kaynooard,  Choix  dee  poe«ie*  dM  Iroubadoun^  t.  2,  p.  263. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Bulclwin  a  l:i  V>v]]i'  Barbe ;  and  the  royal  })riile  of  Adrla,  who  did  not  easily  yicM 
to  domestic  duties,  caused  a  civil  war,  ol  wliich  we  have  given  au  account,  to 
Lrmk  out  between  the  count  of  FJandera  and  his  son. 

Tlie  royal  family,  in  tact,  had  not  yet  entered  freely  into  cliivrfliy  ;  it  was  at  the 
liead  (if  It  iidalism  ;  but  it  could  not  enter  into  its  spirit.  It  carried  its  pretensions 
hicjlK  i-,  at  tlic  same  time  that  it  was  lowering  itsell  by  not  profitting  by  all  that  it 
nn^lit  have  foimd  in  it  tliat  was  jH>werfuL  liobert  Lad  not  understood,  lieniT 
ana  Philip  I.  did  not  better  understand,  that  the  rank  of  the  king  was  henceforth 
that  of  first  knight  of  his  kingdom.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  bHuio  by  the 
virtue?'  of  the  period,  tlicy  lonked  at  bodily  exercise,  and  conscqnently  va^^r,  ;is 
beneath  tliem  ;  they  hgured  to  themselves  that  they  would  be  able  to  recover  tlieir 
greatness  by  ceremonies  and  pubhc  i>omp,  by  sliowing  themselves  in  the  churches 
and  processions,  with  crown  on  heaa  and  sceptre  in  hand,  whilst  they  ought  only 
to  have  worn  the  helmet  and  lance.  Louis  the  Fat  was  the  first  to  discover  what 
wjis  his  real  rank,  and  proposed  to  himself  tcj  i  ijual  his  givat  vassals  in  chivalry  : 
thus,  only  fi*om  tiie  time  of  Louis  the  Fat  was  tiie  royal  family  of  France  at  Uie 
heij:rht  of^its  age.' 

There  was  already  sufficient  chivalry  in  the  manners^  to  induce  the  chroniclers 
to  believe  that  they  could  \u>t  dispense  with  celebrating,  in  the  new  kinix  of  tlie 
French,  the  valor,  nulitarv  talent,  and  netivity,  wliich  sotnauy  warriors,  his  vassals 
would  Jiave  blushed  not  to  tind  in  their  chief,  llouty^  was,  probably,  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throno  which  his  fiither  hsid  already  hliared  with 
him  tor  the  last  five  years ;  he  had  receiTed,  with  the  yonng  loixis  of  his  court,  tho 
education  of  the  ]K'nnd ;  there  was  no  rcnsnn  for  sup])osing  that  he  had  not  that 
physical  vigor,  that  activity,  that  want  of  emotions,  which  belong  to  his  age  ;  the 
first  pleasure  of  the  times  w  as  war,  and  it  was  supjK)sed  that  he  would  hke  war  : 
thus  the  most  antient  historians,  in  introducing  him  upon  the  soen^  inform  us 
"  that  he  was  exereistd  in  miUtary  works,  prompt  of  hand,  prudent  in  council, 
and  surmounting,  by  his  constancy,  the  inconstancy  of  his  enemies."'  But  otilogy 
never  was  better  belied  by  the  recital  of  those  even  who  bestow  it.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Ileniy  was  obliged  to  display  some  activity  to  put  bimsetf  in 
possession  of  a  Iieritage  which  was  contested  w  itli  him.  lie  had  no  sooner  obtuned 
It  than  he  H  ll  iiito  n  supineiTCSs  from  which  noihing  could  av.  iil-r-n  him  ;  so  that 
of  all  tlie  contemjforaiy  lords,  whether  in  France,  or  out  of  it,  he  is  the  most 
comiiletely  forgotten  by  history. 

Henry,  already  crowned  during  bis  fethei^s  ]ife>-time,  did  not  requie  Boaj  new 
elec-tiim,  or  any  mark  of  consent  fiom  the  people,  or  consecration  of  the  cnuvcll, 
to  be  acktiowK'dired  by  the  great  vassals,  who,  from  the  death  of  liis  father,  in- 
scribed their  acts  in  his  name.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  make  himself 
acknowledged  in  the  duchy  of  France,  his  own  heritage.  He  was  at  Langres 
when  he  recdved  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Idng,  and  he  Icamedt  at  the  same 
time,  that  Constance,  his  mother,  whose  enmity  he  had  already  experienced, 
was  soliciting  the  ^jrajideos  of  the  state  to  confer  the  cro\sTi  n]>on  his  youngest 
brother,  llobert,  tluke  of  Burgundy.  Count  Fouiques  of  Anjou  had  been  for  a 
long  time  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of  ^ueen  Constance,  his  niece.  Count 
£udes  II.  of  Champa^e  had  but  little  affection  or  res|)ect  for  the  sons  of  Robert, 
and  Constance,  by  ofleiin^  him  the  cession  of  her  half  of  the  city  of  Sens,  brought 
liim  easily  to  her  j'aity.     rhe  feudatories  of  the  duchy  of  France  had  protitted  by 

(t)  The  jadgment  of  a  conteinnorancoiu  Cbionick  of  AqoOt  upon  the  firit  GipetitiM,  is  as  ja«t  as  it  it 
tewe.   Obitt  Hugo  dnx  ti  abbas  Sancti  Martini,  fllioB  Roberli  pwndorcgis,  pater  amria  Hugonis  qui  et  ipse 

pottiW  factus  cat  rex,  siiniil  cum  KoIm^Ho  filio  sno,  qiicrii  vidimus  ipsi  iiicrtissime  retrnnntcm,  a  cujus  itrnnvia 
nseqne  pnpsoii»  Honricua  R«gulus.  filios  iju*  cicgeoerat.  (^hron.  Audcgar.  Ilist.  de  i'r.  t.  10,  p,  176  ei  Labl>ci, 
t.  i,  Hibl.  mft*.  p.  2S(? 

(1>  I  rojjm.  Hi*t.  Fraijc.  I.  10,  p.  212. 
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the  weakness  of  Robert  to  free  themselves  from  almost  all  obedience  towards  the 

CIt)wn,  juHgiiifT  that  a  civil  war  would  favor  their  independence.  They  ]>roniised 
Constance,  therefore,  to  second  her,  and  the  hitter  soon  found  herself  mistress  of 
Sen  lis,  Sens,  and  of  the  castles  of  iiethisy,  Dammartin,  Ic  Puisct,  Mclun,  PoLssy, 
and  Cottcr^.*  Henry,  instead  of  assembling  the  few  soldiers  who  still  acknowledged 
his  authority,  saw  no  better  way  than  to  t&ow  himself  into  the  arms  of  tiic  most 
powerful  and  nearest  of  his  jjrent  vassals,  and  at  tlie  same  time  of  him  wliosc 
ramily  had  always  frivcn  tlu-  ^Tcateat  marks  of  attachment  to  that  of  his  father; 
this  was  Kobert  the  Ma^niiiceiit,  duke  of  Normandy.  1  le  set  oil  on  horseback 
with  twelve  of  those  young  people  who  had  been  [daoed  with  him  to  learn  chivuhy 
at  his  court,  and  arrived  at  Ft^chanip,  from  whence,  he  asked  help  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  The  latter,  in  fact,  immcdiatelv  gave  orders  to  his  cousin  JSIauger, 
count  of  Corbeil,  to  replace  him  upon  the  throne ;  he  furnished  him  in  abundance 
with  arms  and  horses ;  and  whilst  the  royal  anny,  conducted  l)y  Manger,  was 
going  to  lay  siege  to  Poissy,  the  Normans,  upon  the  whole  extent  of  their  frontiers, 
attatkeil  the  partizans  of  Constance,  and  desolated  the  duchy  of  France  by 
pilla<;(.'  and  fire:  Poissy  was  taken  in  a  little  time  ;  le  Puiset submitted  atlerwards.' 
QueeiJ  Constance,  pressed  by  her  uncle,  count  of  Anion,  to  reconcile  herself  with 
her  son,  asked  to  treat.  She  obtiuned  from  Henry,  mr  her  beloved  son,  Robert, 
tho  con  formation  of  the  cession  of  tli  luchy  of  liurgundy,  and  for  htrsell  some 
other  advantages.  On  tlioso  conditions  she  opened  to  tlie  vonTi;:;  kint,'  tlie  places 
which  she  still  held,  and  the  latter  was  acknowK  dii;ecl  in  the  duchy  of  France.* 
Constance  survived  only  a  few  months  after  this  paciiicaiion.  She  died  at  Melun, 
in  the  month  of  July,  precisely  one  year  after  her  hosband,  near  whom  she 
was  buried,  at  St.  Denis.* 

Rudes  II.,  count  of  Champagne,  had  indeed  entered  in  the  allianco  which  tho 
ueen  had  proposed  against  her  son ;  but  after  having  put  liimseif  in  possession  of 
alf  of  the  aty  of  Sens,  whicii  was  the  price  of  that  alliance,  he  bad  httle  thonght 
of  giving  help  to  Constance  against  Henry.  lie  had  not,  besides,  hei  n  incluaed 
in  their  pacification,  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  Leutheric,  having  <lied  in  tiic  in- 
terval, tiie  count  of  Chanipairne,  as  well  as  the  king,  pretended,  each  on  hi«!  side, 
to  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor.  The  disposal  of  the  high  di^^nitics  of  the 
church  was  to  the  king  the  most  important  of  the  roya)  prerogatives,  and  that 
which  bronfrht  him  in  the  most  money. 

Thm,  although  the  clerj!:}',  tho  people,  and  count  Kudos,  designate<l  tlie  priest 
Mainard,  as  treasurer  of  the  church,  as  the  most  worthy,  Heniy  prefeiTcd  delduin, 
wllo  having  oflered  a  greater  price  for  that  prelacy,  to  indemnify  himseit^  plundered 
the  treasures  of  his  cathedral  when  he  was  put  in  possession.^  Henry,  who  had 
engaged  to  appoint  him  to  his  archbishopric,  came  two  successive  years  to  ravage 
the  fields  of  Sens  ;  but  he  vainly  endeavored  to  render  himself  master  of  the  city: 
each  time  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.'  Ailer  several  pett^*  battle^  Eudes  il., 
whom  greater  interests  dien  called  another  way,  made  peace  with  the  king  in  1033 
or  lOST.  He  consented  to  receive  archbishop  Gelduinin  to  Sens,  and  put  ileniy  in 
possession  of  half  of  the  lordship  of  that  citv." 

With  this  peace  finished  the  career  of  activity  of  king  Ileniy.  From  thence 
we  are  aluiost  without  any  inl()rmatioa  resjiecting  liis  existence,  excepting  Iroui 
charters  which  he  granted  from  time  to  time  to  the  monasteries :  thus  we  his- 
torians of  the  times,  who  have  preserved  sufficient  details  upon  a  crowd  of  other 

(5)  ChroB.  Httgon.  Moriae.  t.  1 1.  p.  1 58.  (8)  WtHel.  Gemet.  Hut.  L.  6,  e.  7, 1 11,  p.  84. 

(4)  Chron.  Ilii^on.  Vl^rhc  t  1 1.     159.  (5)  Rodulp.  C.hh.  L.  3,  c.  9,  t.  10,  p.  40. 

(6)  Chron.  St.  Tctri  vivi  t»tut)u.  t.  10,  p.  223;  1.11,  p.  196.  Chmiiol.  St.  Mariatii  A  utissiodor.  1. 11, 
f.  SOS. 

(7)  Rodaip.  GUber.  L.  3,  e.  0,  p.  40.  (8)  Chr.  St.  Petri  vivi  Seoon.  p.  196. 
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nenonageS)  would  willinL^ly  allow  us  to  forget  tbat  he  was  then  upon  the  throne. 
In  con<t*''in»nuT  of  tlu>  lu  lj)  ]\r  \i.u\  i-i'ct'i\ (-(l  from  tln!<e  RulH-rt,  he  ceded  liim  in  ft?e, 
as  lie  had  apparontlv  In  ton  h.unl  i  ii^ap  d  to  do,  all  Vexin,  or  the  country  situated 
between  tl»e  Oise  and  the  Epic  ;  reiniiiin*^  to  cuujit  DrogoD,  who  was  its  lord,  his 
homage,  and  authorizing  him  to  transfer  it  to  the  duke  of  Iforaiandy.^  He  had 
thus  removed  the  Xormans  to  within  flix  leagaea  of  Faria^  where  he  fixed  his  reti- 
dence.  Thtit  city,  tlie  third  y^'ar  f»f  Ids  reign,  or  In  10H4,  was  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  a  coidlagratiou."'  Tiic  sarae  year  Matiltia,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  the 
Salic,  who  had  been  promised  in  raarrii^  to  him,  died  at  Worms,  before  having 
been  able  to  repair  to  his  court." 

The  brother  ol'  king  Henry,  Robert,  founder  of  the  first  house  of  Burgundy, 
did  not  justify  th-*>  predilections  of  his  mother,  or  the  expectation  which  ahe  had 
ibnned  of  him.  lie  sitined  no  more  on  the  ducal  throne  ot  liurgundy,  than  hitf 
brother  on  that  of  France,  and  like  him  he  is  fwepMea  bj  the  hiatoffiana.  There 
has  been  preserved  a  sufficiently  great  number  m  charters,  which  he  granted  to 
the  mfumsterics ;  in  all  of  them  he  promises  to  ^arantee  them  in  future  from  the 
exactions  to  whicli  he  had  lefl  them  exposed  m  times  past.  This  weak  prince 
sometimes  perceivctl  that  the  courtiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  robbed  the 
monks  and  i^>eo}>le  in  the  name  of  the  dncal  authority :  when  the  oomplainte  of  the 
oppressed  reached  him,  he  was  either  moved  or  fri^teiied,  and  piroDUsed  to  reform, 
but  he  had  neither  the  constancv.  nor  perhaps  the  authority,  to  cause  that  justice 
to  be  observed  to  which  he  had  bouiid  himselt  so  oftcn.'^ 

That  same  period^  during  which  the  diiefe  of  the  Capetian  house  toe  lost  ht  the 
shade,  was  marked  for  the  people  by  frightful  calamities.  From  the  year  1030 
until  t1ie  harvest  of  \i)?>'.\.  Franco  had  experienced  ;\  grnwinij;  deartlu  whicii  had 
finally  eliaiii^ed  into  a  honil'le  tamine.  Constant  rain,  at  seed  time  and  harvest, 
liad  compelled  the  ploughmen  to  leave  in  fallow  the  greater  part  of  their  fields;  it 
had  smothered  in  weeds  the  seed  they  had  sowed,  and  cansed  to  ahoot  or  rot  in  the 
ear  the  wheat  they  were  to  reap.  In  the  state  in  which  trade  then  was,  but  few 
resoTirccs  cotdd  have  been  expected  from  foreign  countries  ;  but  even  those  resources 
were  taken  from  France  by  the  universality  of  that  calamity.  According  to  Glaber 
it  had  begun  in  the  rccions  of  the  East ;  it  had  aflerwards  been  experienced  in 
Greece^  wen  in  Italy,  m  Ganl,  and  Bnally  in  England.  We  are  not  perhaps  to 
grant  entire  confidence  to  the  picture  he  draws  <rf  the  femine  :  his  pretensions  to 
elmpience  casts  doubts  upon  his  veracity  ;  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary 
yet  makes  us  actpiainted  with  tiie  period,  even  if  it  deceive  us  upon  several  details. 

The  entire  people,**  says  he,  experienced  the  sufferings  <^  the  want  of  food ;  fhe 
wealthy,  and  those  of  middling  foituues  were  pale  with  nunger  as  well  as  the  porav 
arid  the  nnivcrsal  distn^ss  caused  the  rapine  of  the  powerful  to  cease.  If  food  wag 
found  anywhere  for  sale,  it  fliMiended  on  the  farifv  of  the  seller  to  fix  the  price  of  , 
it.  In  most  places  the  muid  ^logsheadj  of  corn,  rose  to  sixty  golden  sols :  some- 
times even  the  setier  [twelve  imperial  pints]*  sold  for  as  mnch  as  flftetti  sols.  Men 
were  seen,  af\er  having  de\  oui  ed  tlie  beasts  and  birds,  to  throw  themsdves  upon 
the  most  disi^nsting  and  hurtful  food.  Some,  to  avoid  death,  had  recourse  to  the 
roots  of  the  Ibresta  and  to  the  weeds  of  the  rivers,  but  in  vain,  for  it  is  only  by 
turning  ones  thoughts  inward  that  the  wrath  of  God  can  be  avoided  ;  others,  and 
we  are  horror  struck  in  relating  it,  suffered  themselves  to  be  reduced  by  a  ieroctons 
hunger,  to  devour  human  flesh,  of  which  very  rare  examples  had  formerly  been 
seen.  T^pon  the  roarls,  the  strongest  seized  the  weakest,  (ore  them  to  pieces,  put 
them  on  tiiu  lue  and  eat  them ;  others,  who  fled  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  tiiat 

(9)  Orderici  Vital.  L.  7.  p.  2*7-248.  t.  11.  Chron.  de  Nonnand.  p.  32  i. 
00)  Abbrer.  gest.  Fraoc.  rt^um.  t.  11,  p.  213.  (11)  IjVippo  vita  Couradi  Solid,  i.  11,  p.  5. 

(13)  Ftiadicr.  Hiat.  de  Bouf.    6*  c.  t-14,  ^  MMM,  11.  *  Djfli9fii«MeafAiiig  to  ptaw; 
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famine^  cnved  at  night  hospitality  at  the  door  of  some  cottage ;  but  those  who 
had  received  them  killed  them  in  the  night  to  make  foo  l  of  tlieni.  Often  children 
were  allured  by  showing  them  an  egg  or  an  apple ;  tiiey  were  dragged  into  bye 
plaoe^  and  after  being  murdered^  were  devooied.  In  several  places  the  boclies  of 
the  dead  were  dragged  from  the  earth  to  be  eaten;  ....  and  as  though  the  custom 
of  human  flesh  had  already  become  legal,  a  man  was  seen  on  the  market  place  of 
Tonnerre,  carryini?  such  cooked  flesh  to  sell,  which  he  j)retended  to  bo  that  of  some 
animal.  He  was  apprehended,  and  did  not  deny  his  crime ;  they  burned  him,  and 
the  flesh  which  he  nad  oflered  for  sale  was  boned  by  order  of  justice ;  but  another 
man  went  to  disinter  them  at  night,  and  eat  them,  and  was  likewise  condemned 
to  the  flames. 

Near  the  church  of  St  Jean-de-Castanedo,  in  the  forest  of  ^fflcon,  a  man  had 
built  a  small  cottage,  where  he  murdered,  by  night,  those  to  whom  lie  gave  hospi- 
tality, or  whom  he  found  wandering  in  the  woo&*  Upon  suspicions  raised  against 
him  he  fled  ;  but  the  officera  who  opened  his  house  found  in  it  forty-eight  heads, 
the  remains  of  as  many  men,  women,  or  children  whom  he  had  ffevoiired.  He 
was  at  last  apprehended,  and  perished  by  fire.  The  torment  of  hunger  was  so 
terribb  that  seviwal,  takti^  duuk  from  the  bowds  of  the  eanSHf  mixed  It  with  flour 
to  make  bread,  as  though  it  were  suflficient  to  deceive  the  eye  by  resemblanoe,  to 
satisfy  the  stomach.  One  could  not  behold  without  grief  those  faces  gro%%Ti  lean 
hy  fustint;,  those  languishing  bodies  lying  on  the  grounfl,  which  wantetl  strength 
as  well  as  food.  Some  were  scarcely  dead  when  odiers,  on  endeavouring  to  ^ve 
them  sepulture,  died  with  them,  and  the  greater  number  oould  not  be  buned^ 
because  no  one  remained  to  take  care  of  their  bodies." 

Another  calamity  followed.  The  wolvc*;.  mticcd  hy  tlm  great  number  of  bodies 
they  tbund  on  the  roads,  begun  to  accustom  tiicuiselves  to  human  flesh  and  attack 
men.  Those  who  feared  God  then  opened  pits,  where  the  father  dragged  his  son, 
the  brother  his  brother,  and  the  mother  her  yonng  child,  when  they  saw  them 
departing ;  and  often,  he  who  despaired  of  his  own  life,  fell  therein  with  those  to 
whom  he  was  renclerin«;  that  last  tiutv.  It  was  a  charitable  oflSce  to  drag  to  those 
pits  such  as  were  seen  expiring.  Tfie  ornaments  and  treasures  of  the  churches 
were  then  distributed  ibr  the  i«ief  of  the  poor.  The  bishoM  of  the  dties  of  Gaul, 
however,  convoked  a  council  to  remedy  so  many  evils.  ^UMfe^  thev  agreed  that 
aeeing  food  was  so  greatly  wanted,  they  could  not  give  succor  to  afl,  at  least  it 
would  be  prudent  to  supply  daily  nourishment  to  those  who  appeared  the  most 
robust,  ill  order  that  by  saving  the  latter,  the  helds  should  not  be  ieit  ^vithuut 
cultiTators."^* 

The  harvest  of  the  year  1033,  which  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities,  was,  as  we 

are  a=sure<l  so  abundant  that  it  was  eqnival  tit  tn  five  ordinary  harvests.'" 

Winlst  liuury  I.  suffered  to  escape  from  his  hands  even  tlie  royal  authority  which 
he  held  from  his  ancestors,  as  count  of  Paris  and  of  Orleans,  other  loros  gave 
their  administration  a  more  regular  form,  or  attracted  upon  them  the  eyes  of  tneir 
fellow-citizens  by  splendid  actions.  The  history  of  their  great  fiefs  began  to  he 
Joined  to  that  of  all  Europe  ;  and  to  understand  the  development  of  the  national 
interests,  we  must  follow,  with  a  little  more  attention,  during  this  period,  the 
revolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  of  the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Anjou, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Ncnnandj. 

Rotlolph  ITT.,  in  V  hn^o  name  was  governed  the  whole  of  that  vast  part  of  Franco 
which  extends  trom  the  Saone  and  Khone  as  far  as  the  Alj>s,  in  the  east,  and  as 
far  as  the  sea  on  the  stmth,  obtained  however  but  little  obedience  firom  the  counts 
of  Burgundy,  Manrienne^  the  eounts  and  marquises  of  Provence^  and  tiie  eounte 

(IsTltodalp.  oyk  Bin.  Lb  ^      p.47.  &  10.  04)  Hwosi* Vkr.  Obr.  Tiidm.  i  10^  M9. 

(16)  BoMp.  OU.  1.4^  fl^  ^4$. 
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or  (l:uij»lnns  of  All»on.  Con.seqnentiv,  nlthongh  lie  bore  the  title  of  kinn;  of  Aries 
anfl  'rransjiirane  Burrruntiy,  he  rarviv  went  out  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  He  had 
iiuL  iiad  an^  children,  and  the  hereditary  right  of  his  crown  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  two  sisters.  Bertha  and  Gerberga.  ^emia,  the  same  that  had  been  married 
to  king  Robert,  then  divorced  to  make  room  for  (^onstance,  was  the  mother  of 
Kudes  II.,  connt  of  Champagne  and  Blois,  whom  she  had  had  l)y  her  first  hushanfl. 
Gerberga  was  the  mother  of  Gisela,  wife  of  Conrad  the  Salic.  We  have  reui>on 
to  believe  that  of  these  two  sistci-s,  Bertha  was  the  eldest ;  however  the  pretensions 
of  the  children  of  either  had  to  be  confirmed  by  an  election  before  becoming  rights. 
Kodolpli  III.  had  favored  Gerberga,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  formed  of 
uniting  the  crown  of  Aries  to  that  of  the  empire,  in  return  for  the  assistance  of 
men  and  money  which  he  had  obtained  at  diti'erent  limes  from  Hennr  II.,  then 
fipom  Conrad.  His  barons,  on  the  oontraiy,  desiring  to  fteBom  the  inaependenoe 
of  their  country,  preferred  the  rights  of  Bertha,  and  promised  beforehand  their 
crown  to  Eudfs  IT,  If  the  latter  haf!  1i  ^  n  aMe  to  unite  the  kinmloin  of  Aries  to 
hiii  counties  of  (.'liamj)n;;ne,  Blois,  Chartres  and  Tours,  tiie  greater  j)art  of  France 
would  have  been  submitted  to  hiui,  ajui  his  race  would  »oon  have  replaced  that  of 
Hngnes  Capet.  Bodolph  III.,  who  daring  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  had  deserved 
no  other  titles  then  those  of  coward  and  sluggard,  died  September  6th,  1032,  after 
having  sent  to  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  then  detained  on  the  Sclnr ornnn 
fixmtier,  the  lance  of  St.  Maurice,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  precious 
relic  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Eudes  II.  first  entered  mto  the 
states  of  which  he  claimed  the  heirship;  the  cities  of  Morat  and  Neufcluitel  received 
his  pnrrison?: ;  the  inhabitants  of  Viennc  upon  the  Rhone  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him,  and  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  primate  of  the  kingf lorn,  declared  himself 
in  his  favor.'''  However,  Eudes  11.  dared  not  take  the  crown  :  his  irresolution 
gave  rise  to  a  repoit  that  he  pretended  to  be  master  of  the  kings,  rather  than  to 
reign  himself.'^   It  gave  Conrad  time  to  arrive. 

('onnid  entered  into  Transjumne  Burgundy  by  Solenre,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
winter  ii)6'6y  and  an  assembly  of  the  States,  convoked  at  l*ayerne  for  Febniarv  2, 
the  day  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgiu,  saluted  him  there  by  the  name  of  king, 
lie  afterwards  undertook  the  aege  of  Morat,  where  the  garriscm  1^  by  count 
Eudes  defended  itself  obstinately.  The  excesFive  rigor  of  the  cold  compelled  him 
to  raise  that  siege,  and  retire  to  Zurich  :  he  lound  there  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Burgundy.'*  Several  of  the  lords  of  Provence  repaired  to  the  same  city  tlirough 
Italy,  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  road  to  France  was  blocked 
to  them  by  count  Kudes,  who  occupied  by  himself  or  his  pardasans.  Savoy,  the 
rmirtt\-  of  Vienne,  and  Tvomand  Switzerland.  "Wlien  the  stimmer  came,  Conrad 
tliought  it  more  experlicnt  to  attack  Eudes  in  Cham])agne ;  he  came  and  laid 
siege  to  St.  Michel,  on  tiie  Mouse;  and  although  we  are  not  informed  that  be 
made  himself  master  of  it,  the  number  and  vafor  of  his  army  inspired  such  a 
terror  in  the  count  of  Ghamnagne,  that  the  latter  renounced  all  pretensions  over 
Tr-4nvjurane  Burgundy,  and  acknowledged  Conrad  the  Salle's  rights  to  that 
kiijgdom.'* 

K  is  true  diat  after  the  retreat  of  the  German  army,  Eudes  II.  regretted  the 
throne  which  he  had  abandoned ;  he  renewed  his  intrigues  in  Burgundy,  and  waa 
perhaps  recalled  by  the  lords,  who,  witfi  regret,  saw  Uieroselves  submitted  to  tlie 
empire.  Conrad  was  oMi^jed  to  make,  in  1034,  a  new  campaign  into  Burgundy; 
his  German  sulijects,  who  penetrated  through  Switzerland,  met  upon  the  lihdne 

110)  Hermnn.  Contr.  Chr.  t.  11,  j)  is.    Moscot.  Com.  L.  5,  r.  13,  p.  268. 
(17)  Wippo  vita  Conradi  Salici.  t.  11,  p.  4.  (IS)  ibid.    Hepidwi.  Ann.  St,  GaU.  p.  8,  t.  1 1. 

(lU)  } I ermnn.  Oonlr.  1. 11,  fu  IS.  M«iM?.  Com.  L.  1. 13,  p.  2«0.  Miiller,  G«Nlddito  Sdnnw. 
b.l,e.l3,p.  807,  ' 
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with  his  Italian  subjects,  who  had  croawd  the  Alps  under  the  conduct  of  the  arcH- 
bisliop  of  Milan.  Conrad  held  his  court  at  Geneva.  Burchard,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lyon,  was  obliijcd  to  submit  to  the  monarch, 
who  sent  liim  into  exile.  GerolJ  and  Humbert,  the  White  Haudcxl,  ancestors  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  also  came  to  make  their  court  to  the  emperor ;  the  ^eater  part 
of  the  Burgundian  lords  submitted,  and  all  the  eastern  pail  of  Gbnl,  which,  without 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  was,  however,  French  by  its  mannen  and  lan- 
guage, passed  thus  under  the  dominion  of  the  empire.*' 

In  uniting  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Lorraine,  which  he  akeady  pos- 
aessed,  Conrad,  master  also  of  Gorman;^  and  Italy,  acquired  a  preponderadng  in- 
fluence over  France.  All  these  countries,  it  is  true,  were  submitted  to  the  mndal 
system,  as  well  as  the  kiiii^nlom  of  Henry ;  the  nobles  and  prelates  were  equally 
iudepeudent,  and  the  ueoule  perhaps  still  more  warlike;  but  Oonrad's  force  oi  cba* 
racter,  hb  activity  and  talent&  mamtained  his  vast  empire  in  obedience,  and  made 
his  authority  equally  respected  in  France,  Gerniany,  and  Italy.  Nevertlieless,  in 
1():')7,  lie  nearly  lost  the  last  countrv'.  Oftended  by  the  haughtiness  of  Herihert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  although  he  was  indebted  to 
that  prelate  fur  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  rich  and  populous  city  of  Milan  immedi- 
ately defended  its  archbishop ;  it  raised  the  atandaivl  of  revolt,  and  stood  a  aiege 
against  the  imperial  armies.^'  Heribert,  having  recovered  his  liberie,  son^t  snp- 
piiwrt  on  the  Ride  of  Franco.  King  Henrv  was  forrjotten,  as  though  he  were  not 
^dsting ;  but  Eudes  II.,  count  of  Champagne,  seemed  to  be  the  rival  and  natural 
enem^'  of  Conrad.  The  crown  of  Lomoardy  was  offered  him  by  the  Milanese 
deputies. 

Conrad  might  fear  being  attacked  by  Eudes,  either  in  Lombardy,  or  in  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  the  count  of  Champagne  had  disputed  him  several 
times.  Doubtless  to  deceive  his  expectation,  Eudes  carried  his  anus  into  the 
kincdom  of  Lorraine,  and  devastated  Iho  diocese  of  Tonl ;  he  afterwards  look  the 
castle  of  Bar,  where  he  left  five  hundred  men  as  a  garrison  ;  then,  dismissing  the 
Milanese  deputies  with  the  ]iromise  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  passed 
through  Lombardy,  he  set  forward  towards  Chainj)agne,  to  raise  a  more  numerous 
army ;  but  as  he  marched  without  mistrust,  he  was  surprised  at  a  short  distance 
from  BarJe-Dno,  hy  Goihelon,  dnke  of  Lowor  Lomune^  and  vassal  to  Connd. 
The  battle  was  bloody  and  olistitiate ;  at  laat  the  Champagneee  army  was  destroyed 
or  put  to  flij^lit,  and  Eudes  IL  disajipoared  without  any  one  of  his  warriors  or 
enemies  being  iiiforraed  of  his  fate.  The  next  day,  two  prelates,  the  bishop  of 
ChAlons,  andthe  abbot  oi  Verdnny  came  to  demand  of  the  oonqnorer  either  to 
fix  hia  ransom,  if  he  were  alive,  or  render  to  his  body  the  honors  of  sepiilture,  if 
he  were  dead.  They  were  answered  that  no  knight  had  boasted  of  having 
triumphed  over  him,  and  that  if  he  had  fallen,  as  all  the  dead  had  already  been 
stripped,  his  body  could  not  be  distinguished,  by  any  ornament,  from  tlie  othei's. 
The  two  prelatea,  after  having  monmmlly  cast  their  eyes  over  tlw  fieild  of  carnage, 
came  to  rdate  to  bis  wif^  Ennengaida  oi  Anveigne,  that  they  had  not  been  aole 
to  discover  him.  This  courageous  princess  then  undertook  the  search,  in  whicli 
no  other  could  succeed.  She  came  herself  to  timi  over  the  dead  bodies  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  she  recognised  at  last,  b^  secret  marks,  the  count  of  Champagne, 
in  a  body  deprived  of  its  head,  and  hombly  di^gured.  Endes  H.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguislied  lords  of  France,  was  fifky-five  years  of  age  when  he  was  killed, 
Kovember  the  15th,  1037.   His  two  sons,  Theobakl  and  Stephen,  divided  the 

(20)  WippoTiteCoitraa.Sd.p.4«iS.  ]Uidd]».  Glib.    S,  e.  <^  p.61.  M flUar.  OmcL  der  ScMl  V.  1, 

c  IS,  p.  sd6. 

Oil)  Aroalp.  HU.  MadM.  L.  9»  e.  U  p.  17.  UaMf.  SmSat  Hkt.  HeaioL  L.  1^  c.  U  d  Mg..  ^  M. 
Hunt  ItaL  t.  4. 
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succession  between  thomselvBs:  the  counties  of  Blois,  ChartreB«nd  Toiil%  devolved 

to  the  f  niif  i\  those  of  Troyes  and  Meaux  to  the  lattcr.^- 

The  death  of  Eudes  II.  had  relieved  Conrad  of  a  formidable  rival,  however,  he 
could  not  succeed  so  promptly  in  subduing  the  Milanese.  He  had  been  called  into 
the  sonth  of  Italy  hj  the  scandals  of  the  court  of  Rome,  where  Benedict  IX.,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  had  been  placed  upon  the  ])ontifi(  al  throne,  and  could  obtain 
neither  respect  nor  obedience.*'  He  lost  his  army  in  1038,  by  sickness,  nn  tlie 
plains  of  Apulia,  where  it  had  awaited  the  heats  of  summer.  He  was  only  loiiowcd 
m  a  onall  number  of  soldiery  when  he  xmined  the  mountains  of  Transjurene 
Burgundy:  he  hdd  the  states  of  tiiat  kingdom  at  Soleure ;  during  three  days  thdr 
a.ssemltlv  was  occupied  in  reforming  the  Liws  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  say^  ^Mppo, 
Burgundy  tasted  tne  advantages  of  a  legal  administration.'*  It  is  probable  that 
Conrad  then  caused  to  be  adopted  iu  the  kingdom  of  Aries  his  legislatiou  ou  fieis, 
and  that  in  thiB  manner  it  passed  into  Italy,  or  ficom  Germany  into  France.  It  is 
to  CSonrad  the  Salic,  in  fact,  that  the  feudal  system  owes  its  regularity.  He 
secured  by  liis  laws  the  independence  of  the  vavassors*  in  their  mesne  fee,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  vassals ;  he  re^ukted  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  lords  as  well  as  of 
their  feudatories,  and  sanctioned  the  hentage  of  all.*  The  Iburth  day  the 
Burgiindians  asked  him  to  divide  his  crown  wiUi  his  son,  Henry  HI.  or  Henry  the 
Black.  Conrad  acce[)ted  their  detnand  with  joy,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
was  accomplished  in  the  chnreh  of  St.  Stephen  of  Soleur,  which  was  then  r^ptfded 
as  the  chapel  of  tho  kings  of  Burgundy.^ 

It  was  time  that  Oonnd  securm  by  this  aasodalion  the  soecession  of  his  son. 
The  following  year,  as  he  was  surveying  his  provinces  in  the  Low-Countries,  he 
died  at  Utrecht,  the  4th  of  June,  1031>,  dunng  the  solonmitles  of  Whit^nnti  lo. 
Henry  HI.,  who  had  early  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  people,  was  acknowle<Jged 
as  king,  in  the  various  kingdoms  which  his  father  had  covemed.  The  graiidees  of 
Bui^ondy  came  to  pay  him  homage  at  Easter  in  the  fmlowing  year,  at  ttxe  comitia 
of  Ingelhdm,  and  tne  archbishop  of  Milan,  Heribert,  reconciled  himself  with  him. 
In  the  succession  of  Henry  the  Fninconian,  were  included  Upper  and  Lower 
X/ormine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  Lyonnais,  Dauphiny  and  Provence,  lleniy 
the  Capetian  was  &r  from  bdng  able  to  govern  so  great  a  portion  of  France ;  he 
was  still  further  from  fixing,  as  emperor,  the  pulli*  tt  ntion.  When  there  w  ere 
men  or  facts,  the  age  had  no  lack  of  historians.  The  hfe  of  a  distinguisliL-d  pi  ince 
always  acquires,  in  [the  eyes  of  cnntcmporarie.s,  a  national  interest :  consequently, 
Conrad  and  his  son  are  suthciently  knowu  to  us,  whibt  no  historical  remembrance 
has  been  preserved,  of  the  first  four  kinfua  of  the  Gapetian  race.  It  was  not  men 
who  knew  how  to  writo  that  were  wanting  at  tiie  ootirt  of  Eianoe^  bnt  men  who 
knew  how  to  act." 

For  this  very  cause  the  count  of  Anjou,  Foulques  Nerra,  long  the  rival  of  Eudes 
IL,  count  of  Champagne,  is  better  known  to  ns  than  the  long.  His  dominion  was 
less  extensive  than  that  of  Henry  of  Fnoice;  his  titles  were  less  pompous,  but  his 
actions  were  more  worthy  of  remembrance.  He  had,"  says  William  of  Malms- 
burjy   governed  his  comity  duiing  many  long  years,  and  until  he  was  an  old  man; 

(89)  BodilowOltb.  Ik S»  p. 41.  Ckr.^nnhm.  Hvgaau Bar.  1. 11, 148*  Mmoov. CoakDi.  «^  I1» 
n  209. 

(S3)  Olab.  Rodnlt).  L.  4,  c.  5  et  8,  n.  50  et  53.    Ikron.  Ann.  Ecclet.  1088,  p.  110. 
(24)  Wippo  Tite  C<mnidi  Salici.  t.  11,  p.  5,    Heiroan.  Contr.  p.  19.    Mascov.  Com.  L  5,  c,  23,  p.  803. 
*  The  maattor  wh  lie  who  held  a  fief  not  from  the  king,  buit  from  some  iuteriuediate  lord,  and  banog 
tdbordinate  freeholders  nndrr  Iiim. 

(ih)  Ubri  Fcudor.  2,  84.    Murat,  ant.  Ital.  t.  1,  p.  CQ9. 
(26)  Wippo  vita  Conr.  p.  5.    Mascov.  L.  5,  c.  25.  p.  305. 

W)  Wmo  TiiA  Conndi  Halick  p.  440,  ia  Jo.  fiatodi  me.  ntar.  Saint  Bam  Cknma.  And.  ta. 
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he  had  done  many  things  with  skill,  many  with  glory,  and  li*'  is  only  reproached 
with  a  single  unfair  lulion  :  it  was  of  havinix  (Iocov  liI  hy  a  pronn'se,  count  Ileribcrt, 
of  Man?,  into  tlio  city  ut  Saintcs,  of  having  causetl  h'wn  in  ho  soi/.od  bv  ofKcers  in 
tlie  midst  ol"  a  conference,  and  of  having  at  last  conijiciled  iiini  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions which  he  had  wished  to  impose  upon  him :  in  every  thing  else  he  wiis  devout 
and  npright.  In  the  last  yean  of  his  lite  he  ceded  the  udniiuistration  of  hb  prin- 
ci[)nlitv  to  liis  son  (iLifrey,  snniained  Martel.  It  cannot  he  conceivcfl  how  Ir.irsli 
the  latter  was  towards  the  provincials,  compared  with  his  mildness  tmvanla  him 
who  had  granted  him  those  nonors.  He  went  so  far  as  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
father  (in  103C),  and  ordered  him  to  lay  down  the  marks  of  power.  But  the  old 
man,  weakened  and  chilled  hy  age,  felt  liis  blood  warmed  by  anger;  and  he  had 
the  skill  of  so  eonfomidinj^  in  a  few  days  all  the  pmjcc  ts  of  his  son,  who  had 
ottended  him  with  the  arrogance  of  youth,  that  he  reduced  him  to  go  several 
miles  crawling  on  the  ground,  and  carryin|;r  a  saddle  npon  his  back^  to  mrow  him- 
self at  his  feet."  (We  have  seen  that  this  humiliating  demonstration  was  frequently 
used  in  the  ps^ioik  of  chivalrr.)  "  Old  Foiil<|itt  s,  risiiiir  on  bis  arrival,  and  still 
trembling  from  his  Hi-st  agitation,  struck  him  with  his  toot  whilst  he  was  on  the 
gromid,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times :  tJion  art  conquered  at  laM^  thou  art 
eoruptend;  but  Gefl&ey  answered  him  immediately.  Yen,  ani'jurreJ,  hut  hy  thee 
ah/nc,  hec(au$  thou  art  my  father  ;  to  everi  '  •  /  am  still  invincihle.  This  answer 
calmed  the  anger  of  Foulqne?; ;  he  consoleil  his  son  for  this  affront  with  paternal 
compassion  ;  he  returned  to  him  his  principality,  he  only  wai'ncd  him  to  conduct 
himself  more  steadily,  and  to  spare  the  peace  and  fortune  of  his  subjects,  if  ho 
wished  to  preserve  liis  ho]\or  abroad,  and  nis  safety  at  home.  In  the  same  year, 
this  veteran,  already  disbanded  the  militia  of  the  age,  and  only  thinking  of  his 
soul,  repaired  to  Jerusalem  with  two  servants  whom  lie  bound  by  oath  to  do  wirat- 
ever  he  should  order  them  ;  and  tliere,  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  Turkn  and  ot  ail 
the  public,  he  caused  himse^  to  be  conducted  half-naked  before  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Lord.  One  of  his  servants  put  a  wooden  yoke  upon  his  neck,  the  other  oveiv 
wIu'ImkmI  liiin  witli  stri|i(.'S  upon  his  shoulders,  whilst  tlie  count  exclaimed  ;  Receivey 
J.nrd,  t/iy  ixiserahU'  FoulqneSy  tJiy  fugiiwe,  thy  perjured  !  Oh  Lord  .Jems  Christy 
deiyn  to  receive  my  soul  which  con/esseOi  itself  to  Thee!  He  craved  die  favor  of 
dying  then  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  did  not  obtain  it,  and  he  returned  in  healtli  to 
his  country."'^*' 

In  fjtct,  Foulqucs  Ncrra,  count  of  Aiijon,  did  not  die  nntil  the  21st  of  June,  lOK), 
on  coming  to  Metz,  on  his  rettu'n  from  liis  thinl  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Holy  Land. 
He  had  (Agreed  with  his  aon,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  the 
latter  with  one  of  his  relatives,  and  their  war  was  renewed  several  times  ;  never- 
tlielcss,  GetTrey  ^fariel  snecccded  him  without  difficulty,  and  such  was  his  good 
fortune  or  \al()r,  that  in  three  siiccessi\e  wai*s  against  the  counts  of  Poitiers, 
Maine,  and  Blois,  he  made  those  three  lords  prisonci's  in  a  pitched  battle.-'-*  The 
first,  William  the  Fat,  joined  to  the  county  of  Poitiers  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine ; 
he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Jouini  the  20th  of  September^  1034, 
af^er  hrn  ing  tought  with  extreme  fliry.^"  The  scKX)nd  was  Ileribert  Bacon,  who 
governed  tlie  county  of  Maine,  as  guardian  to  his  nephew,  and  who  finished  by 
becoming  a  monk.''  The  third  was  coant  Theobald,  son  of  Eudes  II.,  count  oif 
Champagne.  , 

The  sons  of  this  powerful  lord,  so  long  tlie  rival  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  no 

(S8)  'Willdnu  MoIbmiIi.  de  gcstis  Kegum  Auglorum.  L.  8,  180. 

(29)  Chr.  Andcgw.  p.  ttt.  Hist.  AadcgiT.  aQdora  Foleooe  oanite,  p.  187.  Bodnip.  GUb.  Utftor.  L.  4, 

c.  9,  p.  54 

(80)  Fra:,inciit.  Hist.  FrsncitP,  t.  10,  p  212.    riiroine.  Sancti-Muentli,  p.  88S. 
(31)  Fnigia.  Uist.  Audcgiv.  aoctor.  Fukuui:  comiti-,  p.  137. 
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lono^cr  pretended  to  dif^pntc  with  TTcnn'  III.  tlie  herita^  of  the  kincdom  of  l?ur- 
gundy.  They  wished  only  to  nuintaiti  themselves  in  possession  of  the  patrimony 
which  their  father  and  grandlather,  by  30  many  intrijjTues  and  wars,  had  acM|uired 
between  the  Miime  andLoire ;  however,  they  (iisn<);rced,  we  are  ignorant  from  what 
cauae^  with  tlie  pacific  Henry,  king  of  France ;  tliey  purposed  dethroning  hiniy  and 
putting  in  his  place  the  imbecile  Kndes,  Avhn  was  tlie  eldest  of  Kohert's  son?,  and 
whom  they  pretended  t*j  be  nearly  as  intelligent  as  his  younm»r  brother.  Henry 
implored  the  assistance  of  Geffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou  :  lie  offered  him  as  a 
teward,  the  city  of  Tours,  which  had  devolved  to  Theobald,  and  which  Geflrev  ho- 
sieged  for  more  than  a  year.  The  two  brothers,  conducting  with  them  Eudes  of 
France,  approached  Tours,  probably  in  1042,  to  cause  the .  sitsge  to  be  raised. 
Geffrey  marched  against  them,  after  having  displayed  the  banner  of  St.  Martin. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  Champagnese  and  Blobians  were  stricken  with  a  miracu* 
Ions  terror.  Count  Stephm  of  Champagne  fled,  count  Theobald  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  only  recovered  his  liberty  by  cansing  the  gates  of  Tours  to  be  opened  to 
Geffrey  Martel ;  Eudes  of  France  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and  delivered  up  to 
liis  brother,  who,  sliutting  him  up  in  the  tower  of  Orleans,  could  henceforth  sleep 
more  quietly  upon  the  throne  at  Paris.** 

But  the  events  of  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.,  which  have  been 
related  to  us  with  the  most  detads,  and  which  are  most  connected  with  tlie  future 
history  of  France,  are  those  ot  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Robert,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  Magnificent,  governed  that  duchy  dnce  the  year  1028  ;  he  commanded 
a  warlike  people,  enterprising,  and  accustomed,  in  spite  of  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Normans,  and  their  habitual  want  of  discipline,  to  military  obedience.  Robert 
seemed  to  place  his  glory  in  protecting  the  weak,  in  redi^essing  giievances,  in  rais- 
ing unfortunate  princes  rather  than  making  conquests  ;  it  was  lie  who  had  brought 
back  to  his  capital  the  connt  of  Flanders,  expelled  by  a  rebellious  son,  who  after- 
wards gave  the  crown  to  Hetiry  of  France,  when  his  mother  conspired  against  him ; 
he  wanted,  towards  the  year  1034,  to  extend  that  same  protection  to  the  princes  of 
England,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  relations  of  the  court  of  Rouen  be^un  with  that 
kingdom,  which,  thirty-two  years  later,  his  son  Robert  was  to  conauer. 

Canute  the  Great,  king  of  the  Danes,  had,  in  1015,  soceeedea  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  his  father  Sweyne  had  conqu^ed ;  be  had  forced  EtheLred,  the 
last  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Normandy;  it  was  the  country 
of  bis  wife  Emma,  who  was  aunt  to  Robert  the  Magnificent.  After  tlic  death  of 
Etheldred,  Emma  returned  to  England,  and  married  Canute  the  Great,  the  de- 
spoiler  of  her  first  husband,  h  aving  in  Normandy  her  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward, 
whom  she  had  had  by  the  Ani:U>-Sa\oii  kin^i;.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  had 
married  a  sister  of  Canute  tlie  Umit ;  an«l,  althoiiixh  he  did  riot  live  happily  with 
lier,  he  thou<»ht  himself  so  advanta^ousl^  placed,  being  allied  to  tlie  couuuerors 
and  GonquerM,  as  to  recommend  his  counns  to  tlie  generosity  of  bis  brothavin- 
law.  He  asked  Canute  the  Great  to  show  some  oompasuon  to  princes  whom  he 
had  despoiled,  and  grant  Alfred  and  Edward  some  part  in  tlic  heritage  of  their 
father.  Canute,  already  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  Avith  regard  to 
his  sister,  rejected  with  contempt  that  chivalric  request.  Robert,  indignant,  caused 
a  fleet  to  be  armed  in  1033,  at  F^camp^  which  he  destined  to  rephioe  his  cousins  on 
the  throne  of  Knnjlanih'" 

The  armament  of  tlie  duke  of  the  Normans  was  proportioned  to  .so  great  an 
enterprise ;  but  England  was  protected  a^inst  Robert  by  one  of  those  Ixirious 
humcanes  to  which  she  has  so  often  owed  ner  safety.   The  Norman  fleet,  loaded 

(82)  Glab.  Rodul]).  L.  5.  c.  I  et  2,  p.  59  cl  60.    Kagun.  norwc  p.  159.   Fngm.  Hist.  Fnodcc.  p.  160. 
(U)  WiOeL  Qmxt.  BM.  L.  6.  e.  10»  p.  8ft.  ApodllitdiMae  teift  Nonuui.  p.  m 
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with  arms  and  valiant  knigiits,  bad  no  sooner  set  sail  than  it  was  caught  in  a  violent 
tempest^  which  drove  it  upon  the  island  of  Jenej.  After  a  loner  delay,  and  a  dan- 
gerous struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  fresh  tempests,  liobert  was  at  last 
obliged  to  take  hnrk  his  ships  to  the  coasts  of  Norinaiidy  ;  he  landed  at  Mont  St. 
Michel.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that  his  armament  should  not  remain  entirely  nsc*- 
less,  he  charged  one  of  Ins  lieutenants  to  descend  on  lirittany,  and  ravage  that  pro- 
vince. With  the  progress  of  feadal  ideas,  the  investitiuewiiich  Charles  the  Simple 
had  granted  Bollo,  accjuircd  more  authority  ;  the  depcndenceof  Brittany  was  better 
established,  and  Robert  seemed  to  have  better  grounds  for  requiring  of  Alain,  duke 
of  the  Bretons^  the  homage  and  feudal  service  wiiich.  the  latter  had  refused. 
Shortly  Alain  was  obliged  to  admowledge  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  the  N<Hr- 
inans ;  he  became  reconciled,  by  the  interposition  of  the  archbishop  of  T?ouen,  with 
duke  Robert,  who  was  his  consiii ;  he  did  homage  for  his  duchy  of  Brittany^  and 
an  intiniate  alliance  succeeded  their  enmitv.** 

liubert  tho  Miignilicent  did  not  in  tiie  following  year  resume  his  projected  expe- 
dition against  England.  In  the  midst  of  his  glorious  actions  he  felt  himself  inces- 
santly haunted  bv  suspicion,  perhaps  by  remorse,  for  having  put  his  brother  to 
donth.  He  was  (fesirons  of  driving  away  tliat  reniombrnnce  by  r-n  <'Xtraordinary 
penitence.  The  passion  for  pilgrimages  had  increased  from  the  time  tliat  the  great 
lamine  had  threatened  the  Western  nations  with  universal  destruction.  "  So 
innumerable  a  multitude"  says  Glaber,  ^  directed  itself  from  all  the  universe  towards 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Sanour  at  Jerusalem,  that  never  before  coiUd  so  much  zeal 
have  been  hoped  for ;  those  who  went  were  at  first  of  the  inferior  order  of  people, 
then  the  middle  class ;  finallv,  tlte  highest,  kings,  counts,  marauises,  and  prelates : 
after  these  was  seen,  what  harl  never  yet  happened,  several  of  toe  most  noble  ladies 
nndertook  this  pilgrimage  out  of  emulation,  with  the  poor ;  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
those  who  were  setting  out  fnv  the  I  Inly  Land  startea  with  the  intention  of  dying 
there  rather  than  c\  or  returning  to  their  countiy.**^  ' 

The  duke  of  Normandy  prepared  tor  the  j)ilgrim^e  of  the  Holy  Land  with  that 
magnificence  which  distinguished  all  his  actions.  Im  assembled  presents  of  infinite 
ricuiess  to  deposit  upon  me  holy  sepulchre ;  he  engaged  among  his  vassals  a  great 
nnmber  of  gentlemen  to  ac<*ompnny  him,  either  from  devotion,  or  out  of  a  love  of 
adventure.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  oft)  he  called  all  the  lords  of  Nor- 
mandy to  a  full  court ;  he  announced  to  them  his  approaching  departure  for  Jeru- 
salem, and  presented  to  than  his  only  son,  William  the  Bastard,  whom  lie  bad  had» 
in  1027,  by  a  mistress  named  Harletta,  of  Falaise.  Although  that  son  was  scarcely 
eight  vcars  of  age,  he  asked  them  to  a(  knowledge  him  for  his  successor,  and  to 
obey  the  guardians  whom  he  had  given  liim,  aiuontj  whom  was  Alain,  duke  of 
Brittany,  ^e  Norman  lords  consented,  in  &ct,  to  tMe  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
young  iMStard.  Robert  afterwards  set  out ;  and  after  having  accomplished  bis 
vow,  lie  was  attacked  by  a  oomplsdnt,  of  which  he  died  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  July 

1st,  ifmr).^3«^ 

W^hen  the  news  of  the  death  of  Robert  the  Magnificent  was  brought  into  Nor- 
mandy, it  became  venr  difficult  to  engage  the  statefy  Norman  lords  to  acknowledge 
fi>r  their  sovereign  the  bastard  to  whom  they  had  paid  homage.    They  were 

ashamed  of  tho  citess  of  Falaise,  and  of  her  son  who  was  to  l>e  placed  over  tb<'?n. 
They  r-  1nt!'<l  that  the  ambition  of  the  parentis  of  Harletta  had  caused  tlie  dishonor 
of  tlioir  daughter.    liobert  the  Magnificent,  at  a  festival  which  the  castellan  who 

"'~&^)  WilleL  G«meU  Uiak  L.  6,  e.  11  et  lii^  p.  SO.  Order.  YitaL  L.  5,     24o.   Hiii.  de  Bret^goo,  L.  8, 
C  59-60,  p.  90. 

(Ho)  Koilulp.  G!ab.  L.  4,  c.  6,  p.  50. 

(30)  Appeud.  ad  Clirou.  Fuataiudkmc,  p.  16.   Willd,  Gcmct.  p.  36.    In  Duchesne  Srr.  Nonnani,  p.  267. 
Roiidp.  Glabb  I/.  4^  e.  6|  p.  50. 
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conimamlcd  for  liim  at  Falai«\  liinl  pvcn  him,  had  been  struck  witli  the  b^oty  o£ 
Ills  daufflitcr,  with  whom  he  liad  danced.  ( )n  I'-aving  the  ball,  he  had  cnmmaTided 
her  father  to  conduct  her  that  very  ni^lit  to  liis  anartment ;  for  ia  those  tinie% 
celebrated  for  their  chivalric  manners,  a  hi«ih  lonl  wsis  not  very  delicate  in  fa» 
demands  to  the  vassal  he  honored  with  Im  attention.  The  castallan  of  Falaise 
•wished,  however,  to  save  the  honor  of  liis  daughter ;  he  substituted  this  Harletta, 
the  dai'.L'litor  cf  a  currier  of  thnt  r  ity,  who  consented  to  the  exchange,  and  the  new 
lui&tress  introduced  at  ni^ht,  and  by  fraud,  to  her  lord,  took  such  possession  of  his 
heart  that  she  no  lon^  leared  broad  day :  she  defied  firxnn  thence  the  rival  of 
her  whom  she  had  replaced,  as  well  as  the  sister  of  Canute,  the  legitimate  wife  of 

(iui  lo.  count  of  ^lucon,  prnndson  of  Ottc  ^\'illiam,  and  of  a  daughter  of 
liic  iuinl  11.,  duke  of  the  jSorniansj,  claimed  Normandy  as  his  heritage.  The  nobles, 

ftrofitting  ])y  the  dvil  war  which  he  excited^  and  declaring  themsdves  altemaitely 
(>r  tfach  competitor,  fortified  their  castles,  avenmng  their  injories  with  armed 
liands,  and  disturViin£;  the  whole  province  by  mnrncr  and  ]iill;irTc.  A  great  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  barons  died  by  one  another's  liands,  and  the  naiues  of 
several  among  them,  such  as  Ilugues  of  Monttort,  Kobert  of  Grandmesnil,  and 
Ginlebert  of  Brionne,  have  since  then  become  historical;  for,  towards  that  period, 
jioble  families  ado))ted,  almost  universally,  to  distinguish  their  race,  the  name  of 
their  here<!itr»r^-  lordships.^''  King  Ilenrv  midertook,  as  ^\e  are  infonned,  the  de- 
fence of  young  William,  and  sent  him  some  assistance;  the  assistance  of  Alain, 
duke  of  IJrittany,  whom  Kobert  the  Magnificent  had  made  liis  guardian,  was  more 
efficacious ;  Alain  had  already  vannuished  several  of  the  cbiere  who  had  revolted 
against  William  the  Bastard,  when  ne  died  suddenly  in  Normandy,  October  Ist, 
]0t<>,  with  symptoms  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  He 
kit,  to  succeed  liim,  an  only  son  named  C  onan,  three  years  of  age,*^  Towards  Uie 
same  period,  Ilardi  Canute,  second  son  of  Canute  the  Great,  having  succeeded  his 
brother,  Harold,  upon  the  throne  of  Enffland,  recalled  into  his  countiy  his  other 
bnitlicr,  Kdwanl,  son  of  Eflu  hcd  and  Emma  of  Normandy,  their  niuther.  Two 
T«  ars  afterwards  the  l;itt<  r  inince,  cousin-german  of  Kobert  the  Magnificent,  was 
aeknuwlcdged  king  ol  i^ngiaud,  under  the  name  of  Edward  111^  or  the  Con- 
feasor.*" 

We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate,  among  the  private  wars,  Ihose  of  the  most 
powerful  lonls,  of  those  who  were  in  flic  fnll  enjoyment  of  sovereignty  :  however, 
those  of  the  lesser  barons  and  Castellan  lords  caused  tiie  jx  ojile  still  ^!j;reater  .sntll  r- 
ings,  hecause  their  states,  bordei'ing  one  another,  were  every  wiiere  exjxtsed  to 
the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  These  wars,  which  were*  waf^  in  all  tlie 
])ro\  inec  s  at  the  same  time,  and  the  violencei,  conflagrations,  pillage^  and  saciiHces, 
\\  f'i;  !}  were  their  necessary  con^o'pience.  appear  at  a  tnue  when  religious  zeal  had 
been  ix>-animated  by  the  sutterin^s  and  distress  of  the  last  fauiine,  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Bv  reason  of  that  sentiment,  a  bishop  announced, 
towards  tlie  year  1035,  that  ne  had  received  from  heaven,  in  a  miraciuons  manner, 
tlic  command  to  preach  ]>eace  on  earth.  "  Shortly,"  says  Glaber,  "  tlie  bishops 
bepdi.  ilr<t  in  A(|nitn!n(',  then  in  the  province  of  Aries  and  Lvon,  afterwards  in  the 
remainder  ot  Ihirgundy,  and  iinally  in  ail  France,  to  celebrate  councils,  where  the 
abbots  and  tlie  other  men  devoted  to  religion,  and  all  the  people  assisted  with  them. 

(:i7)  C'lirouicuu  xilberici  Trium  Footium,  p.  350. 

(3A)  Order.  Vital.  L.  1.  p.  £21.  WiUel.  Gcmet.  L.  7.  ^  S7.  ApvA  BQehcnie,  p.  887.  teq.  Appendix  ad 
dir.  Foainael.  p.  17. 

(99)  Chr.  St.  Mirhad,  in  periculo  maria,  p.  29.    Chronicon  Kcinprleincusi',  p.  371.    IIi-.t.  dc  Bretagnc. 
I.  1,     3.  r.  r,»)-70.  p.'.iL>. 

(U))  Willd.  Gcuet.  Hist.  L.  7,  c.  9,  p.  40.  j^pud  Duchc&nc  Script.  Noman.  p.  271.  Simeonis  Ihuid* 
iitcjwb  llift.  Kginn  Anglorain,  p.  180-181,  ipod  Scnpt.  10,  Uitt  lagUe., 
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As  it  had  beeu  announced  that  these  ooandls  were  intended  to  reform  tlio  peace 
and  sacfed  institntions  of  the  fiuth,  all  tlie  people  repaired  thither  with  joy,  ready 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  not  less  than  if  a  voice  from 
heaven  had  a<Mrc'ssi'il  men  i!]mn  eartlj.  Evrrr  ono,  in  fact,  was  troulilcd  bv  the 
scourgeis  just  experienced,  and  doubted  whether  he  nii<j;lit  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  abundance  which  was  atmounced.  They  therefore  gave,  in  these  councils,  a 
description  divided  into  chapters,  which  contained  an  enutnemtion,  on  the  one 
part,  of  every  thine  that  was  forbidden  ;  on  tlio  other,  every  thing  which  the 
subscribers  bound  triemjiplves  not  to  do,  in  niakinix  an  offering  to  the  Divinity  of 
their  devout  proinit>e.  The  most  ioiportant  of  their  engagements  was  that  of 
preserring  an  inviolable  peace ;  so  that  men  of  eiverv  condition,  to  whatsoever 
pcetendiMis  they  might  have  been  exposed  before,  could  bencefortlt  go  abont  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear :  every  brigand,  and  whomsoever  should  in\  ado  the 
property  of  others,  was  subjected,  by  that  law,  to  the  loss  of  his  property,  or  to 
corporal  punishment.  More  honor  and  respect  was  be«iidti8  to  be  paid  to  sacred 
places  Bnd  churches,  and  whosoever  should  seek  a  reftige  there,  ana  of  whatever 
fault  he  might  be  guilty  was  to  remain  there  in  safety-,  excepting  only  he  who 
sbonl<l  have  violated  the  engagement  of  thh  peace.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
might  be  arrested,  even  upon  the  altar,  to  make  him  midergo  the  punishment  he 
Jiad  incurred.  Finally,  all  clerks,  monks  and  nuns,  were  to  shield  with  their  security 
those  who  traveled  with  them,  so  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  any  injury.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  eveiy  thing  that  was  enacted  in  those  councils ;  but 
tbi«,  at  least,  is  \vortliy  of  remark,  it  was  ordained  l»y  a  perpetual  sanction  that 
all  the  faithful  should  abstain  on  Friday,  iu  every  week,  Irom  the  use  of  wine,  and 
on  Saturday  from  that  of  meat,  unless  some  serious  infirmity  prevented  him,  or 
that  it  was  the  day  of  a  solemn  festivaL  He  who  should  dispense  with  it  for  any 
other  cause,  was  in  return  to  feed  three  jwor  persons.'"^' 

Whenever,  in  each  province,  a  provincial  council  had  established  what  was 
called  the  Peace  of  God,  a  deacon  communicated  tliat  fact  to  the  people.  Alter 
having  read  the  gospel,  he  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  dmounmd  against  the 
breakers  of  the  peace,  the  following  malediction  :  "  We  excommunicate  all  the 
knights  of  this  bisboprii-  who  will  not  bind  themselves  to  peace  and  justice,  as  their 
bishop  re(|iiire8  of  them.  Let  them  be  cuwed,  tfiev  and  those  who  lielp  them  in 
doing  evil  j  let  their  nvim  be  cursed,  as  well  as  their  horses,  let  them  be  banished 
with  Cain  the  finitridde,  wiUi  the  traitor  Judas,  with  Bathan  and  Abbam,  who 
entered  alive  into  hell.  And  even  us  tliese  torches  are  extinguished  before  your 
eyes,  may  tlioir  joy  be  extinguished  at  tlie  sight  of  the  holy  angels ;  unless  they 
make  atonement  before  their  death,  and  submit  to  a  just  jx?nance,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  their  bishops,'*  At  these  words,  all  tne  bishops  and  priests  who 
held  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers  reverse<l  them  against  the  ground  andextingnislied 
them,  whilst  the  people,  seized  with  fi'ight,  repeated  with  one  voice :  3^  God 
thus  crtinnnhh  the  jo)/  of^  those  irho  are  iiy^nrillinfj  to  accept  ^teare  and  jnattc/'*^ 

In  spite  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  jjcace  of  God  had,  m  1035,  been  preached 
by  the  clerg)*  and  listened  to  bj  the  people ;  in  spite  of  the  supers^ous  tenors 
witich  had  been  excited,  to  second  that  first  call  of  humanity,  the  violence  of  the 
alteration  which  it  made  in  the  national  maimers  was  too  rrreat  for  such  regulations 
to  be  long  obsen'ed.  Private  war,  whether  ibr  the  purjHjses  of  defence  or  revenge 
was  a  sort  of  barbarous  administration  of  justice,  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  although  its  consequences  were  to  be  deplored.  As  no  one  dispensed  instice^ 
it  was  necessary  ibr  each  to  light  himself;  as  the  legislative  power  was  annihilated^ 

(41)  Kodulp.  OUl.  Ih  4,  c.  5,  p.  49. 

(42)  ConciL  LenofNOM  Meiudiiiii  in  LMia.  CmaL  gnar.  891.  Bvon,  Asa.  BedM.  id  aon. 

mu,  p.  116. 
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and  no  executive  power  extended  its  protection  over  the  provinces,  it  behoved  him, 
•*v]!o  liad  experionccd  an  injustice,  to  scfk  nvlress  by  nis  own  strengtli.  Tims, 
tiiut  w  liicli  bishop  Girard  ol  (jambrai  had  predicted,  came  to  pass ;  that  is,  the  first 
ooundls  for  the  peace  of  God  had  not  so  mach  caused  rapine  to  ceaae  as  it  had 
multiplied  penurcrs. 

However,  those  who  had  sworn  peace  ha«I  agreed  that  tli^'V  would  re-n«5?5cmble  at 
the  cud  of  five  years,  to  consider  on  the  int  aiis  of  renderin«?  it  more  stable.  It 
was  with  tliis  intention,  that  in  1011,  several  provincial  councils  were  convoked  in 
Aquitaine,  and  soon  after,  all  the  rest  of  Gaul  foflowed  the  example  of  that  pro- 
vince. By  a  happy  innovation,  they  substituted  the  TVuee  of  God  for  the  Peace  of 
Ood ;  that  is  to  sav,  that  instead  of  ondoavoring  any  lonijcr  to  stop  the  flight  of 
all  the  human  passions,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  accomplishment  of  justice,  they 
endeavored  to  regulate  those  passions,  to  submit  war  to  the  laws  of  honor,  humanity 
and  compassion,  to  leave  to  tnose  who  had  no  superiors  the  apj^eal  to  forc^  inas- 
much as  it  was  iii  i|  ihle  to  give  them  any  other  guai'antee,  but  prevent  thera 
from  ever  making  uf  that  force  an  use  destructive  to  fjorietv,  or  ttirning  it  against 
those  from  whom  they  had  received  no  injur)',  who  could  uot  obtain  Ironi  them 
any  redress. 

We  have  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Tiduges,  in  Roussillon,  of  Ausonn^  St. 
Giles,  and  a  few  otliors,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tnu  o  of  God.  Tlieso  acts 
are  not  perfectly  unitomi;  every  usKembly  of  bishops  bmniilit  about  some  niodifica- 
tiou  in  the  laws  of  tlie  Truce,  but  their  common  principle  was  always  to  hmit  the 
right  of  war,  and  interdict,  under  the  severest  ecclesiastical  pains,  even  at  the 
moment  when  hostilities  seemed  to  abolish  all  laws,  actions  contrary  to  the 
rifjhts  of  peoples  and  humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  these  acts  of 
the  councils,  a  general  legislation  was  at  last  adoj)te(l  throughout  Kurope,  upon 
war  and  the  Truce  of  God.  Hostilities  even  among  sohliers,  were  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  a  week ;  certain  classes  of  pmons  were  protected  against  these 
hostilities,  and  certain  places  were  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  a  perpetual 
neutrality.  This  legislation  was  itself  often  ^^olated,  and  at  the  end  of  a  sufficiently 
long  period,  it  fell  completely  into  disuse.  However,  it  must  still  be  considered 
as  the  most  glorious  undertaking  of  the  clergy,  that  which  contributed  most  to 
aoft^  the  manners,  to  develop  the  smtiments  <^  commiseration  between  [men, 
without  being  detrimental  to  those  of  bravery,  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  to  the 
standard  of  honor,  to  canse  the  people  to  enjoy  as  much  peace  and  happiness  as 
could  then  be  admitted  by  the  state  of  society j  and  at  last  to  multiply  the  popular- 
tion  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  be  soon  aUe  to  supply  the  prodigious  emigration  of 
the  crusades. 

Every  militan'  act,  attack,  spoliation,  and  effusion  of  blood  was  interdicted 
from  the  setting  of  tlie  sun  on  Wednesday  night,  until  its  rise  on  Monday  morning; 
so  that  only  three  days  and  two  nights  a  week  were  ubaudoned  to  the  violence  of 
war  and  vengeance.  Moreover,  the  days  of  great  religions  solemnities,  the  seasons 
of  fast,  of  Advent  and  of  Lent,  and  the  patronymic  festivities,  which  varied  with 
the  particidar  devotion  nf  each  pro'  inco,  were  also  included  in  the  Truce  of  God. 
It  was,  besides,  agreed  tliut,  during  Advent  and  Lent,  those  long  seasons  of  fast 
and  peace,  no  one  should  raise  new  fortiBcations,  or  work  upon  old  one.s,  unless 
that  lahor  had  been  commenced  a  fortnight  before  the  opening  of  the  fast.  It  was 
not  wished  that  one  party  should  profit  by  n  conunon  security,  to  change  the  pro- 
portion of  his  strength,  and  it  was  judged  with  reason,  that  by  allowing  the 
weakest  to  work,  to  place  himself  on  the  defensive,  it  would  excite  the  strongest 
to  violate  the  Truce. 

The  places,  put  under  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  tbel>Qce  of  God,  were  choiches 
and  cemeteries^  with  a  boundary  (tf  thirty  eodesiBBtical  steps,  but  only  because 
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tliose  churches  were  not  fortlficfl,  ard  did  r^ot  sorro  as  places  of  rcftige  for  male- 
iactora  who  might  sally  forth  fn)m  them  to  uiundcr.  Tiic  persons  to  whom  this 
safegaard  extended  were  derks,  provided  they  did  not  carry  anna,  monks,  and 
nuns.  iElnally,  the  right  of  war  was  limited  hy  the  protection  granted  to  agricnl- 
lure.  It  was  no  lonL'^r  permitted  to  put  to  death,  to  wound,  or  to  weaken,  the 
jHiasants  ot  cither  .six,  or  to  arrest  thoni,  unless  for  their  personal  faultn,  and 
accorcUng  to  law.  The  implements  of  labor,  the  stacks,  the  cattle,  the  more  pre- 
cious plantation^  were  pot  under  the  protection  of  the  Truce  of  God.  Among 
these  tbin^  many  could  not  be  carried  off  as  booty ;  others  were  subjected  to  the 
chances  of  war ;  but  th()ui:]i  it  wns  permitted  to  take  for  use  to  bum ;  or  to  destroy 
indiscriminately,  was  interdicted.'^ 

Kcclesiastieal  penalties  were  established  against  the  breakers  of  the  Truce ;  fre- 
quent assemblies  of  bishops  were  charged  to  maintain  these  rules,  and  in  some 
])rovinc^,  officers  of  peace^  an  armed  militia,  and  maintained  by  a  contribution* 
which  was  namad  pn>;a fa  or  pezade^  was  obliged  to  repres<5  tlie  offcndors,  Tn  Nens- 
tria,  however,  or  rather  in  the  countries  immediately  submitted  to  Henry,  the 
Truce  of  Grod  was  not  admitted.  That  weak  monarch,  incapable  of  protecting 
^ther  his  sul)jec  ts  or  himself^  did,  nevertheless,  op]>ose  as  a  usurpation  of  his  rights, 
his  vassals  being  placcfl  under  any  other  protection  than  his  own.  In  the  remainder 
of  France,  several  saints  preached  the  Truce  of  God  ;  and  amonir  them  St.  Odilon, 
.  abbot  of  (jlugni,  appears  to  have  labored  with  the  most  zeal  to  cause  it  to  bo 
acknowledgecT  Finally,  in  ocder  that  a  supematond  sanction  should  not  be  want- 
ing, it  was  protended  that  a  new  disease^  which  was  named  ^  9aeni  fin,  had 
attached  itself  to  the  oontumadoos.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BKD  OF  THE  BBIGX  OF  HENBT  1.^ — ^1042-1060. 

The  second  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  I.,  fix)m  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  of 
Ood  until  the  death  of  that  kin^,  is  not  more  fertile  in  events  than  the  first.  As 
in  it  we  cannot,  during  these  eighteen  years,  find  dther  a  glorious  action  of  the 
monarch,  or  follow  an  enterprise  to  which  the  nation  was  strongly  attacliod.  Tlie 
eyes  uf  the  iitstonnn  do  not  succeed  in  selecting  a  great  character  either  at  court, 
or  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and,  with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  France,  even 
the  series  of  events  seems  mterrupted.  All  the  labors  of  the  erudite  have  been 
able  to  discover  nothing  respecting  it,  but  tlie  donations,  wills,  and  deaths  of  the 
fjreat  personafjjes  who  governed  it ;  whilst  it  has  been  impossililo  for  them  to  give 
us  any  idea  of  their  actions  or  character.  However,  that  long  space  of  time,  so 
devoid  of  events,  was  fertile  in  results.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  say  what  the 
French  did  under  Henry  I. ;  but  we  find  them  at  the  end  of  his  reign  quite 
different  to  what  they  were  at  its  commencement. 

Among  the  chanws  which  distinguish  that  perio<l,  the  fixing  of  the  language 
is  not  the  least.  We  have  seen  how  [tho  peasantry  replaced  the  Latin,  by  a 
corrected  dialect;  and  how,  firom  the  time  ai  the  grandsons  of  Charl^agne,  the 
frankish  or  Teutonic  lords  were  obliged  to  learn,  and  sometimes  use  it,  to  make 

(JS  i  Condi,  Tulngiea8,  t.  11,  p.  510  et  icq  .  tuiii  nnimadversiouibus.    Uist.  du  Lang.  L.  14,  c.  9,  p.  182, 
«t  pK  uvcB,  p.  206.    Mullcr,  Gcsch.  dcr  Schwei?..  b.  1,  c  Vi,  \i.  309, 
Clir.  Vinlmi.  p.  145.   Kodoip.  Ql«b.  h.  5,  c.  1,  p.  5tf. 
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themselves  understood  by  the  citizens  and  p<^asants.  It  wa^  nevertheless,  a 
lanmiage  excluded  from  good  society,  a  dialect  whidi  bore  the  eeal  of  ignorance) 
and  which,  when  used,  called  Ibrth  a  Unah.  We  are  anived  at  a  period  when  that 
patois  became  on  thh  contran'^  an  doi^rnnt  limirnni^p,  essentially  adapted  to  chivalry, 
poetrv,  and  love ;  a  lanirnage  wliic  li  nu  n  «iflorie<l  in  speaking,  which  was  im|>orted 
into  foreign  courts,  and  served  as  u  tio  between  all  Frenchmen.  On  hearing  that 
language,  those  men  divided  among  several  kings,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
princes,  again  felt  tlmt  they  could  onlv  form  one  nation,  and  had  out  one  country. 

It  was,  at  latest,  undor  tho  reign  ot  Hoiin^  I.  that  the  PVench  language  acquired 
that  cultivatitjn  and  pre-eminence  over  the  other  dialects  of  Europe,  tor  in  1U43, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  but  brought  up  in  Normandy,  Edwaid  the  Confessor, 
on  ascending  the  tlirone  of  En^jland,  made  French  the  language  of  his  court  ;* 
he  thus  prepared  tlie  %vay  for  \V  illiam  the  ( 'onqueror,  who,  in  1066,  made  it  the 
legal  language  of  Kii^lantl,  At  the  same  tirno.  in  tlie  south,  the  French  knights, 
by  their  con(juests  over  the  ^lus>uhuen,  earned  their  language  as  tar  as  the  Kbro. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  same  epuch,  may  Ite  observed,  the  more  decided  division  of 
the  French  or  Rouiancc  language,  which  was  then  spoken  in  Gaul,  into  two  great 
dialects,  the  Proven<;^al  and  the  Wiill  ton  Romance.  The  name  of  Romance  had 
been  origiTinlly  given  to  the  vulgar  language  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Western 
empire.  Tlie  same  language  had,  in  fact,  been  spoken  for  a  longtime  in  all  the 
countries  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Rhuie  and  the  Danube.  The  invaaons  of  ■ 
the  Northerns  had,  however,  driven  it  backwards  to  the  south  at  the  time  they  had 
introduced,  among  the  Romans,  tlie  dialects  of  the  North,  and  had  forcibly  mixed 
the  two  vocabularies  and  the  tw  o  grammars.  During  the  great  oppression  of  the 
West,  or  the  first  half  of  the  middle  a^es,  the  Teutonic  language  was  proper 
to  the  masters,  and  the  Komance  to  the  slaves :  and  the  latter,  overwhdmed  with 
exactions,  despisetl,  and  oppi*essed,  being  unable  to  obtain  either  repose  or  security, 
unable  to  travel  without  being  susperti d  of  desertion,  or  to  assemble  without  being 
accused  of  revolt,  communicating  with  each  other  only  in  fear,  knowuig  neither 
how  to  read  nor  writer  and  being  thus  no  less  separated  from  th«ir  ancestore  than 
from  their  contemporaries,  forgot  even  the  langua^  th^  had  learned  from  their 
mothers,  and  preserved  too  few  idt-as  to  he  alile  to  retain  many  words.  During 
that  periutl,  from  the  filth  to  the  tenth  century,  tlie  corrupted  Latin  or  Romaneo, 
existed  among  the  villagers ;  but  it  varied  hi  each  villa^  it  had  neither  rules  uor 
monuments  which  preserved  it.  The  heritage  of  the  £atui  ton^e  was  unequally 
divided  among  tlie  provinces :  as  thouttnds  of  words  were  oilered  to  those  who 
could  only  employ  hundreds,  the  same  language  was  divided  into  an  infinity  of 
diffei-ent  portions.  Each  province  had  only  j)rcserved  tlie  use  of  one  synonym  ; 
similarly,  Latin  wortls  presenting  themselves  witha  variety  of  terminations  according 
to  then'  cases,  ignorance  had  chosen  only  one :  in  Fiance,  the  nominative  or  oftener 
the  ablative  singular ;  in  Italy,  the  nominative  plural ;  in  Spain,  the  accusative 
plural.  Out  of  this  choice  made  by  chance  among  common  elements,  there  had 
resulted  an  informal  language,  which  changed  at  every  lea£ut^  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance was  no  longer  un^rstood,  though  it  always  preservea  a  &xmhr  likeness. 

The  solitude  and  oppression  of  the  villagen  had  rendered  the  Romance  barba- 
rous ;  the  social  life  of  the  cities,  the  wants  of  language,  growing  with  the  increase 
of  riches  and  population,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  dignity  and  impoitance  of 
those  w  ho  spoke  that  dialect,  when  tliey  could  defend  themselves,  gave  it  pliancy 
and  regularity.  The  towns  had  always  been  the  reluge  of  the  Komance  popula- 
tion,  and  consequently  the  cradle  of  the  language.  But  during  die  Garlovingian 
oppression,  they  had  successively  lost  tlicir  manufactures,  their  commerce  and  tlieir 

(L)  IvgnlAtt  Cn^Iaiid  Hisl.  p.  8W,  ctSer.     1. 11,  p.  ISS. 
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population  ;  they  only  contained  timorous  and  ignorant  nrtizan^;.  %vho  were  ron- 
rouuded  with  the  slaves,  whilst  a  lord  had  usuqiod  tli* cita  U'l,  and  had  niadi' it 
his  castle;  and  in  this  abasement  the  towns  hud  Mrurcely  jiioru  iiulueucc  over  the 
national  manners  than  the  conntty.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  great  increase  of 
castles,  and  the  growing  luxury  of  those  who  inhabited  them,  had  created  now 
want"?,  the  towns,  called  upon  to  satisfy  tlioni,  ]>ocaine  again  industriou'^.  All  the 
brilliant  armor  of  the  knights  was  forged  in  tlie  towns,  all  the  dresses  of  the 
QoUe  ladies  were  wove  there ;  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  castles 
and  diordies,  and  with  everything  that  served  for  the  pomp  of  the  tournaments. 
These  new  mnnufactures  liad  spread  a  comfort  unknown  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  citizens  had  bo<Tiiii  to  join  to  the  jirosent  the  thought  of  the  future.  As  fjoon 
as  they  had  had  anything  to  lose,  they  had  desii-ed  securi^.  To  protect  their 
madiineB  and  warehouses,  they  were  themselves  aocnstomed  to  nse  those  arms 
which  they  forged  for  the  nobiufcy.  They  had  sworn  to  defend  each  oUier,  and 
had  named  eliiefs  and  maixistrates,  to  direct  their  unite  d  t  tt'orts ;  but  everything 
that  is  done  in  comin<in  is  ilone  bvlanguafje;  the  companie-^  of  militia  and  councils 
of  the  couimuuitv  were  in  need  of  a  vocabulary  richer  than  that  of  the  serfs,  who 
learned  only  to  obey  the  whip  or  stick:  trade,  which  extended  its  commtmications 
over  a  whole  province,  needed  that  this  vocabnlar^  should  he  understood  farther 
off.  Langoage  was,  therefore^  at  the  same  time  ennched,  and  spread,  and  resgalated 
by  itself. 

Latin  had  furnished  Romance  with  its  first  elements ;  Latin  gave  it  new  rules 
and  imiformity ;  Latin  had  remained  the  langos^  of  tho  Church  and  of  the  Law. 
Public  worship  had  forced  the  Teutonic  peoji!  -  to  make  for  the  Latin,  the  effort 
they  had  not  made  f!>r  the  lanirnaf^e  of  their  f^laves:  Latin  was  alone  employed  for 
prayer,  in  all  the  towns,  courts,  and  castles;  at  least  one  member  of  every  powerful 
iamily  understood  Latin,  and  this  was  a  commencement  of  unifonnitj  among  all 
the  provinces  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  On  this  Latin 
foundation  the  patois  of  the  villages  were  regulated  ;  scattered  parts  of  the  lan- 
ffiia;2;o  found  their  place  again  in  this  great  frame;  tfie  corresponding  words,  instead 
of  excluding  one  another,  became  synonyms,  and  tlje  remembrance  of  the  Latin 
grammar  created  that  of  die  Romance. 

The  villagers  had  prcservetl  the  elements  of  the  Romance  language  ;  the  citizens 
had  enriched  and  spread  it,  the  priests  had  given  it  uiilfbnnitv,  the  lords  of  the 
castles,  in  their  turn,  gave  it  a  polisit  and  el»  trance ;  their  isolation  at  great 
distances  from  one  another  had  forced  tlieni  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  Teutonic 
languages.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  the  period  of  this  change,  inasmuch  as 
it  varies  according  to  the  province.  Sceinu  their  vassals  only,  they  were  reduced 
to  speak  like  them;  but  so  soon  as  they  ha  I  r-hinged  their  castles  into  schools  of 
el^ant  manners,  for  pages  and  maids  ot'  iionor,  whom  they  made  at  the  same 
time  their  vdets  and  pupils,  fine  lan<xuage  became  an  essenttal  part  of  the  eoarUty 
whi  Ii  tliey  taught  them,  it  was  by  ttu-  manner  of  speaking,  not  Latin,  reserved 
for  clerk.*,  hut  tlie  Komanee  or  French  lan^ruago  of  the  kni<_dits  that  a  gentle  'squire 
\gentil  danwMeau]  was  knnw!i ;  it  was  also  in  the  castles,  in  the  daily  association  of 
tne  noble  servant  witii  the  noble  ladie&  that  the  language  acquired  those  obsequious 
forms,  employing  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  whidb  indicates  in  every 
phrase  the  respect  entertained  for  the  person  addi'essed.  The  patois  of  the  villein 
was  distinguished  from  tint  of  the  court,  from  the  lingua  cortigiona,  as  Dante 
called  it ;  out  as  the  Romance  courts  were  nmncrous,  in  pro£rreHS  of"  time,  four 
langua|5es  of  the  Romance  court  were  recognized  :  two  among  them,  the  Castilian 
and  Sicilian,  were  foreign  to  France  ana  became  the  model  upon  which  were 
formal  the  other  dialects  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  two  others  were  divided  in 
France  under  the  name  of  Proven9al  Bomanoe  and  Walloon  Romance. 

VOL.  u.  M 
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The  name  of  Walloon,  or  Welsli,  is  probably  no  other  than  that  of  the  Belgians, 
with  the  harderprononciation  of  the  Geminns.  The  latter  liRluded  under  the 
nomination  of  Weh^enhindy  Celtic  and  Beij^ic  Gaul ;  and  the  Franks  who  com- 
manded in  tho«e  two  provinces  called  Bcfjic  Romance,  or  Walloon,  the  lanrruagc 
spoken  by  tlicir  subjects ;  the  name  of  J^roveu^^al  Iiomanc«  remained  the  dialect  of 
the  two  other  ^^reat  Botm  profomm,  the  Narbonnaia  and  Aquitaine.  The  fint 
afterwards  received  its  polish  in  the  courts  of  the  king  of  the  Frendi  at  Paris,  from 
the  duke  of  Nonnnndy  :it  Koucn,  the  duke  oi"  iMinjinidy  nt  Dijon,  the  count  of 
Champagne  at  ]>!<u.s  nr  Troyes,  and  the  count  ot  l-"laiulers  at  Lille;  the  In'^t  was  the 
language  oi  the  court  of  Provence,  as  long  iu*  it  remaindcd  at  Aries :  it  was  at'ter- 
wards  cnltivatedi  either  in  die  counties  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  that  monarchy, 
in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Say(^,  Franche  Comt^  ajid  Romance  Switzerland ;  or  in 
those  wlileli  s]iratirf  from  the  crown  of  I'^ranco,  at  Toulouse,  Boiirdeaux,  Poitiers, 
Liniogi's,  (  iei  iiioiit,  and  in  all  the  less  |K>«edul  stiites  situated  to  the  soutil  of  the 
Loire,  not  oidv  us  tar  as  tiie  I'yi-enees,  but  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. 

In  the  north^  the  French,  aooording  tothe  very  principles  of  their  feudal  subordi- 
nation, acknowledged  the  language  of  the  court  of  France  as  superior  in  elegance  to 
that  of  all  th'>  courts  of  tlie  counts  and  diikes  which  sprang  from  it,  and  which 
prided  themselves  on  adopting  its  fashions ;  consequenllv,  the  liomauce  Walloon 
was  fixed  in  a  more  precis  manner,  and  always  reroamed  more  uniform,  more 
disciplined,  more  subjected  to  rules.  In  the  .south,  the  sovereign  court  of  the  kings 
of  Provence  ceased  to  serve  as  a  model,  funii  the  time  that  the  kingdom  of  Aries 
was  united  to  that  of  Transjurane  Bitriruiidy.  The  pixjper  language  of  Kodolph 
and  Conrad  was  German,  and  tlieir  principal  residence,  until  the  period  when  thev 
transmitted  their  crown  to  the  emperors  of  Germanj,  was  German  Switzerland. 
More  than  the  half  of  France^  however,  spoke  Provencal,  and  that  half  included 
the  lielii  st,  most  ronmioreial,  and  most  populous  cities,  the  most  elegant  and  most 
independent  courts,  wlieilier  they  sprang  from  the  kings  or  emperors  of  Franco. 
Their  language,  which  had  followed  the  progress  of  riclies,  was  lormed  and  retined 
b^ore  Romance  Walloon,  and  had  been  written  or  sung  before  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  literature.  The  counts  of  Ptovenee,  Toul(»u.se,  and  Poitou,  and  all  the 
other  powerful  lords  of  the  South,  were  far  trom  being  desirous  of  abandoning 
tlieir  language  for  tliat  of  the  court  of  Paris,  which  they  respected  but  httie,  and 
with  w  Inch  thev  had  but  little  intercourse.  They  attached  themselves  to  it,  on  tlie 
contrary,  as  a  distinctive  and  honorable  mark  of  their  independence,  thej  cultivated 
it  with  care  and  emulation.  They  partly  attached  their  glory  to  the  new  j)oetry 
wliich  served  to  .sp>reufl  it.  They  endeav(»red  to  give  uniformity  to  the  former  by 
means  of  that  very  poetry,  which  became  common  to  ail^tho  Proven(;'.al  countries: 
nevertheless,  their  Eomme§  was  aftcted  byth^  reciprocal  independence  and 
emulation  :  it  \\  as  more  diversified,  more  flexible,  less  shackled  by  the  despotism  of 
fashion  ;  it  replaced  less  completely,  in  common  use,  the  Provincial  patois ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  language  of  the  court  was  abandoned,  the  latter  remained  ; 
henceforth  they  have  api>eared  to  diverge  progressively,  so  tliat  we  can  scarcely 

E»rcdve  at  the  present  <uy  that  the  Proven^-al,  Languedoc,  Gascon,  Gataloiiian, 
imousin,  Franc-comtols,  and  Savoyard,  are  but  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
All  the  vowels  could.  In  Provencal,  a*;  in  Spanish  or  Italian,  be  accented  or  non- 
accented  ;  whilst  in  the  Komance  ^Valloon  the  only  vowel  not  accented  is  the  e 
mute.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  charactpr  that  most  distluguishcs  the  two 
languages.  It  gives  to  the  Provencal  more  smoothness^  variety  aira  harmony*  One 
may  be  mistaken  on  seong  written  Provencal  poetry :  the  finals  are  cramped  with 
a  qttantity  of  cotisnnfints  which  .n*c  fcnrroly  pronounced  :  one  is  astonished  at  the 
Species  ot  pedantry  that  has  introduced  them  in  writing  to  serve  etymology,  and 
not  to  paint  the  sound.  Tet  it  is  said  to  he  the  same  in  the  Celtic  or  Ga]&  Ian- 
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guage,  equally  rich  in  pof»trv,  compos^l  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  written,  and  of 
which  it  is  diiticult  to  discover  the  soitues^  under  the  mass  of  useless  letters  with 
which  it  is  embttrrasaed. 

\Ve  ought,  perhaps,  to  attribute  to  the  reign  ofHemyl.  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  more  antient  pieces  of  verse  written  in  Provcn^'al  Homance,  which  M.  Kay- 
nouanl  has  recently  pnblished  f  however,  as  they  do  not  lx>ar  any  character  which 
marl'U  their  date  witli  precision,  we  will  suspend  occupying  ourselves  with  the  progress 
of  poetry  till  it  be  more  intimately  allied  ivith  history.  All  that  period,  which  was 
not  onfortunatc,  inasmuch  m  it  was  during  its  course  tliat  great  progress  was 
accomph'sfied  in  civiliz:ition,  is  alisolutt  ly  lianvii  of  events  fljr  tlie  soutli  of  Franco. 
During  the  second  half  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  1.,  scarcely  a  political  fu  t  of  any 
importance  can  be  found  which  belong  to  the  countries  of  the  l^iuvcin,  ai  language. 
We  shall  find,  perhaps,  a  little  more  in  those  of  the  French  language^  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  set  them  forth.  Those,  however,  which  relate  only  to  the  king  and 
his  government,  at  which  we  sliall  commoncc,  are  very  few  in  number.  We  shall 
afterwards  endeavor  to  asseini)le  those  by  which  two  great  men,  Ileury  111.,  eui- 
peror  of  Germany,  and  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  an  influence 
over  France.  Finally,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  reli^oos  spirit,  and  shall 
explain  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Church  discipline. 

Often,  in  monarchies,  historians  occupy  them?:elves  nnich  more  with  the  domestic 
history  of  kiiitjs,  their  marriages,  and  their  children,  tlian  with  the  events  which 
interest  the  people.  Henry  I.  had  not  that  advantage;  his  domestic  histoiy  has 
Temuned  in  cotnjrfete  obscui  't  \ ,  and  yet  it  presents  si  ^  Lial  singularities  worthy  of 
remark.  ^V"  hnveseen  that  IK-iiry  had  but'ii  Iftnithed  to  Matilda,  dau^llter  of  the 
emperor  Coiuad  the  Salic,  and  that  she  died  in  lOiU,  at  Worms,  whei-e  she  is 
buried,  without  ever  having  seen  France  or  her  husband.'  We  think  that  after 
that  princess,  Henry  married  another  of  the  same  name,  related  to  the  preceding, 
and  the  emperor  Henry  III.'s  niece,  whom  modem  historians  have  taken  to  be  the 
same  person.  He  lived,  jtrobablv,  at  le  ast  eight  or  nine  years  xnth  lier,  and  had  one 
daughter  by  her,  w;ho  died  beibi*e  attaining  her  tifth  year.  This  second  Matilda 
died  shortly  after  her  daughter,  in  1044,  and  was  buried  in  France.*  Kings  are 
rarely  allowed  to  prolong  their  widowhood,  it  is  always  represented  to  them  that 
they  owe  a  successor  to  their  people,  and  to  themselves  a  consolation,  and  Henry 
was  advised  a  very  short  time  after  tlie  funeral  of  Matilda,  to  send  off  the  bishop 
of  ^leaux  to  seek  a  wife  for  liim  in  liussia,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  known 
world.* 

Jeroslans,  czar  of  the  BuSMans,  &ther  of  the  princess  Ann,  who  was  chosen  for 
Henry,  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his  nation  ;  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  Kussia,  and  in  those  against  the  Poles.  Ills  grand- 
father, Wlodimir  liad,  in  988,  married  Ami,  daughter  of  liomanus  II.,  emperor 
of  Constantmople.  Jeroslans  deseeded  thus,  on  the  wife's  side,  from  the  dins- 
trions  house  of  Macedonia.^  It  appears  that  be  was  desirous  of  becoming  allied 
also  to  tlie  ehristiun  houses  of  western  Europe,  and  that  he  offered  his  daughter  to 
the  emperor  Henry  III.®  Tiie  latter  preferred  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  daughter  of 
William  IV.,  duke'  of  Aquitaine,  whom  he  married  in  1043,  at  Bi»anvon,  in  the 

""(2)"  Choird«rihibi«"ongiBiili^  "Tnwibadoaw,  t.  2,  p.  134  ct  raiv. 

(3)  Wippo  viU  Cuaradi  Salln*.        (4)  Hist.  Fraur.  Frapn.  ann.  1008  scr.  p.  161.    £n»p.  Hiat.  p.  159. 
(5)  Eicerptiiincx  collcctione  I  tciicri,  p.  515.    Script.  Franc,  t.  11,  p.  157. 

(A.  Hctlins,  the  Mnceiloiiinn,  who  wus  ntiscd  to  the  empire  the  24th  of  Scptcnil)cr,  867,  had  lived  prc- 
vioulj  in  Ui«  mort  ohtcure  cooditioa.  Ue  preteiide<l,  huwevcr,  uot  only  to  be  iMucd  from  the  Amcides,  but 
tma  to  eatibHih  hii  descent,  on  the  temak  ride,  from  the  kiogs  of  MMcdunia.  It  is  nniarkable  enoiigh  tlut 
tlie  name  of  Phillip,  still  ns^cd  ia  the  royal  houjc  of  France,  had  been  introduced  there  nt  first  as  a  rcinciDlnnuiM 
of  relatioD&hip  wtlh  the  father  of  Alesandcr  the  Great.  Coaataatimts  Porfht/ro^enUiu  in  vita  BadM  Maet» 
dfiiM,  c.  1,  2  et  3.    Byz.  Yen.  t.  1  n,  p.  98.   Bdik  dn  lawtf,  p.  183. 

(0)  Lunberti  Sdu^borg,  p.  59. 
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presence  of  twenty-oiplit  bishops.^  That  negotiation,  however,  revealed  to  France 
the  existence,  not  only  of  the  princess  Ann,  bnt  even  of  the  Russians,  of  whom  it 
is  probable  that  tlic  court  of  Henry  L  had  ne\or  lieard.  This  king,  di8Coura|iod 
by  the  ln>-^  nf  tho  two  first  princessos,  who  had  not  given  h'lm  a  son,  fcclinir  tliitt  he 
ailvaneed  in  age,  and  attributing  their  premature  death  to  a  judgment  ot  heaven, 
because,  without  being  aware  of  it,  be  had  found  hiniadf  perhaps  related  to  them 
in  some  of  tiie  degrees  prohibited  by  the  canon  laws,  resolved  to  seek  a  wife  so  far 
fivnn  liliii  that  lu'  wns  well  asstircd  of  his  ndt  bi-infr  in  anvwiso  related  to  her. 
(i  lutier,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Wascelin  of  Ciiauhiy,  with  a  numerous  suite,  re- 
paired in  his  behalf  to  Kiovie,  the  residence  of  the  czar  of  Kussia,  and  brought 
therefrom  the  princess  Ann,  with  considerable  presents.  The  luigth  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  infinite  dirterencc  of  manners,  language,  and  opinions,  between  the  French 
of  the  elevcntli  centiny  and  the  Kus  Inn^,  rendered  that  alliance  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  did  not  seem  to  promise  niueli  feHcity.  But  queen  Ann,  married  at 
a  fidl  court  of  the  lords  of  the  kingdom,  was,  we  are  assured,  all  devoted  to  God, 
and  thought  much  more  of  etmiit}*  than  of  things  present.' 

If  the  ]H>nod  <jf  the  marriage  of  Henry  I.  is  veiy  uncertain,  that  of  the  birth  of 
his  ciiildivn  is  less  so:  Ann  of  llussia  gave  him  three  sons.  Phillip,  who  was  to  suo- 
eeed  him,  was  only  born  in  1053,  in  the  22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  tather. 
Robert  died  an  infant,  and  Hugues  was  afterwards  toe  count  of  Vennandais.*  These 
tardy  births  of  his  children,  determined  Henry,  whoae  power  had  always  been  tot- 
t;n-tiiL%  to  r  inse  his  eldest  son  to  be  crowrii  d  licthnes,  to  endeavor  to  consolidate  it, 
atitl  tlms  fix  the  order  of  sncrr^sion.  I'hillip  was  only  between  six  and  seven  years 
of  ago  when  au  assembly  oi  the  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  wa-s  convoked 
for  May  23,  1059,  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  ctnudi  of  B^ma.  The  archbishop  of 
Eeims,  Gervais,  was  to  j)erform  the  principal  part,  assisted  by  the  two  arch- 
bi<!un)s  of  Sons  and  Touiv.  utvI  '  v  the  two  legates  of  the  pope,  whom  chance  had 
then  brought  to  France.  Twenty  bishops  of  1'' ranee  and  Arjuitaine,  and  twenty- 
nine  abbote,  from  the  richest  monasteries,  iield  the  fli*st  rank  in  the  assembly.  Neixt 
was  placed  Guy  GeoH'rey,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  only  one  who  happened  tobe^at 
coiui;  of  tlic  great  lords  looked  uptm  as  the  peer  of  the  king,  with  Hugues,  son  and 
dej)uty  ot  the  (h\l:o  of  Burgundy,  and  the  ambassndors  of  count  Bahlwin  of  Flan- 
ders, and  of  count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  the  counts  of 
Cham})agne  and  Toulouse,  did  not  appear  personally  or  by  deputy.  Kothinff  indi- 
cated in  the  assembly  that  they  acknowledged  six  laical  peers  of  the  king<l()m  as 
superior  to  the  n  -t  of  the  grandees.  Vassals  of  a  lower  rank,  the  counts  of  Valois, 
Vermandois,  Puntliit  ii,  Soissons,  Auvergne,  Angouleme,  Limoges,  and  H\e  others, 
whose  seigniories  arc  unknown  to  us,  were  seated  there  with  the  ]jowerful  counts 
whom  we  nave  already  named ;  the  kn^hts  and  people  j(^ned  thor  acclamations 
to  those  of  the  grandees.  In  this  circumstance  is  to  be  seen  no  other  indication  of 
a  national  election,  or  the  exercise  of  a  popular  nght :  the  coroTiation  of  Phillip 
was  rather  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  in  which  arclibishop  Gervais  took  care  to 
establish  the  exclusive  rights  of  his  prciLceiisors,  tlie  archbishops  of  Keims,  to  the 
eUclian  and  to  the  consecmfion  of  the  Icings  of  the  Frcaidb,  a  right  founded  on  the 
concession  of  St.  Remi  and  pope  Horniis-Ias ;  ho  afterwarda  required  from  the 
young  prince  whom  ho  crownied,  an  oatli  wliich  sliould  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
clerg)',  and  in  nowise  to  France.    "  I,  Fhiliip,"  said  that  child,  "  who  by  the  grace 

(7>  Chnm.  Virdan.  p.  115.    l{oc!nI|).  niab.  L.  5,  c.  1,  p.  60. 

(B)  The  date  itsdf  of  tint  nllinuro  i«  very  uncertain.  The  Fragm,  lUst.  Franeiee.  p.  Iftl.  indicates  the  tout 
lOJl;  atiolhcr,  C/ironicon  f'tzdnier.ist .  p.  I,  tlif  yi  iv  lU3r>;  C/iroii.  rionttrfiiff.  p.  lo'J,  jilafcs  it  after  the 
help  give;n  to  the  Nonuans  iu  1047  ;  CAion.  Andes^v.  p.  29,  in  the  year  1051  ;  whtch  u  iil»o  that  lixed  upon 
by  vita  Sand  Libert i  Cnmrrac.  p.  481. 

(b)  ChroD.  SRurti  Tdn  CiitiUaun,  ann.  1058,  p.  844.  Miracuk  SMioti  Benedicti  Abhatia^  p.  486.  Cbnw. 
Ailorici  TMiun  Fonlinm,  ann.  1052.  p.  355. 
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of  God  wiW  soon  be  king  of  the  French,  do  promise  before  God  and  his  saints,  the 
day  of  my  ordination,  that  I  will  preserve  to  each  of  you  his  canonical  privileges, 
the  law  which  ia  their  due,  and  justice ;  that  by  the  aid  of  God  I  will  defend  you 
as  much  as  I  can,  as  a  king  ought  to  defend  cm  it  1)isbop  of  his  kin|;^om)  and 
every  churcli  which  is  entrusted  to  him ;  I  promise  also  that  I  will  n;rant  unto  the 
people  wlio  are  confided  to  me,  a  dispensation  of  laws  consistent  with  right." 
After  having  read  aloud  and  si^ed  tins  declaration,  Phillip  returned  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  aichbbhop,  who,  m  return  dedared,  Umi  with  the  consent  of  his 
&ther  Heniy,  he  electea  him  as  king:  the  prelates,  grandees,  knights,  and  the 
people,  rcpoatcd  afterwards  three  times  L(Mdamu8f  vplumiu,  fiioL  We  praise  it,  we 
will  it,  let  it  be  donc.^ 

During  the  eighteen  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  no  event  caused  more 
agitation  at  the  court  of  France  and  in  the  town  of  Paris,  than  the  oontroversy 
excited  in  1052,  upon  the  reality  of  the  relics  that  were  offered,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  to  the  adoration  of  the  people.  The  French  did  not  doubt  that  the  body  of 
St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  the  patronymic  of  France,  was  preserved  there  with  those 
of  St  Buiticns  and  St.  Eleuther.  All  at  once  they  learned  that  some  German 
priests  had  just  exposed  that  same  body  to  the  veneration  of  pope  Leo  IX.,  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  Germany.  The  clergy  of  Ratisbon  jiretended  tliat  this 
body  had  been  presented  to  them  by  the  emperor  Anolphus,  which,  never  having 
entered  into  France,  could  not  have  been  taken  to  Paris ;  that  it  was  found  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  |>article  off  the  ri^ht  hand ;  that  it  was  easy  to 
recognize  it ;  iliit  i  umerous  miracles  had  proved  its  identity,  and  that  pope  Leo 
IX.,  wlio  joined  to  the  infallibilitv  of  a  eliief  of  the  church  tliat  of  a  saint,  had  SO 
well  recognized  it,  that  he  had  just  written  to  the  chapter  of  St,  Denis,  to  console 
those  gootl  monks  for  theii*  loss."^ 

King  Heniy  and  abbot  Hugues,  of  St  Denis,  hastened  to  go  and  recognize  the 
seals  amxed  u^n  the  sepnkhres  of  the  saints;  they  found  tlieni  (juite  entire  ;  the 
relics  slnit  ni  tliosc  sepulchres  were  sectired  by  tlnvt;  loeks,  which  king  Dago- 
bert  iiad  caused  to  be  affixed  thereto  ;  besides,  the  daily  miracles  worked  at  the  foot 
of  the  shriney  attested  that  they  still  contained  the  same  sacred  bones.  However, 
to  undeceive  the  pojie,  and  quiet  the  court  of  France,  Henry  resolved  to  canse  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  Denis  to  be  opened :  he  looked  upon  himself  as  too  great  a  sinner 
to  assist  at  that  ceremony  ;  but  he  deputed  bis  brother  Eudes,  he  whose  imbecility 
had  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  throne,  ami  whoso  revolt  he  had  pardoned 
fi>r  the  same  reason,  on  taking  him  out  of  the  prison  at  Orleans ;  at  the  same  time 
he  convoked  as  witnesses  a  great  number  of  prdates,  cotmts,  and  knights.  Before 
this  ini|H)sinn;  assieinbly  ;  the  shrines  of  the  innrtvrs  were  opened  «Tune  the  9th, 
1058,  and  in  an  instant  the  bo<iy  of  St.  Denis  the  Areopa<;ite  was  known  :  for, 
says  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  "  all  were  now  filled  with  so  great  an  odor,  that 
they  said  no  spice^  or  any  aromatic  odor  could  be  so  sweetly  scented."  Therefore 
it  was  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  the  body  of  St.  Denis  still  rejKJsed  in  France,  in  the 
chapel  of  hi«!  name;  without  prejudice  to  anything  respecting  the  same  body  that 
may  idso  re^mse  at  the  same  time  in  the  chapel  at  xtatisbon.*^ 

6y  any  longer  attaching  our  attention  to  Henrv  I.,  we  shall  learn  no  more  of 
him  or  lus  court,  or  of  his  reign.  He  will  occasionally  re>  appear  in  the  account  we 
are  going  to  give  of  the  revolutions  of  Lorraine,  Flanders,  and  Normandy,  or  in 
that  of  tne  aftiurs  of  the  church  in  which  he  took  a  part;  but  he  is  nowhere  a 

(9)  Coronntio  rhili|)pi  I.,  ]>.  "M.  It  is  believed  flwl  fin  SMiitifa  wu  written  ud  deponted  in  the 
•idiivM  of  Reims,  bv  na-i}bi»hop  Gcrvois  himself. 

(10)  Diploma  Leonia  IX.  in  Baron.  AnnaL  Ecclcs.  1052,  p.  192. 

(11)  Oramlis  f'liroiiiijius St.  Dents,  r.  G  et  7,  p.  tO',  109.  EpiKtubllajlllollitdsDetlBCtMneCOipOCUIIl, 
p.  471.    Baroui,  auo.  10i>2,  p.  lUii,  1U4.    raj^lcritica  iii  tuud.,  p.  Wii. 
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principal  ardent,  nnd  his  actions  are  too  hnsAj  related  to  make  as  nndeistand  either 

his  character  or  his  j»oHcy. 

Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Geriiianv,  who  waij  acknowled^d  aa  sovereign  by  a 
con^^iilerable  part  of  France,  and  who  had  aiu^ented  his  inflnenoe  there  in  1043) 
by  his  niarriaf!;o  with  the  daughter  of  the  aake  of  Aquitaine,  was  not  in  quiet 
nnss<  <sioT)  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  included  the  half  of  the 
Fivncij  states,  (iodfrey  the  Bold,  son  and  brother  of  the  last  dukes  of  Lower 
Lorraine  and  Brabant,  and  himself  pretending  to  that  duchy,  which  the  emperor 
wished  to  take  from  him,  had  leagued  Iiimself  with  Baldwin  X.  of  LiU^  count 
of  Flanders,  and  Thierri  IV.,  count  of  Holland.  Whilst  Henry  111.  w  as  engaged 
in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  where  he  received  at  Kome  the  imperial  crown  on 
Chrii>tmas-day,  in  the  year  lOlG,  these  three  lords  took  up  arms  against  him  in 
the  Low  Conntries:  they  applied  at  the  same  time  to  Henry  of  France,  to  engage 
him  to  profit  hj  that  circumstance  and  claim  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  whicm^ 
as  M  oll  as  the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  at  Aix-la-(1iapelle,  belonged  to  his  pre- 
decessors. The  bishops  and  lords  who  were  at  court,  solicite<l  the  king  to  accept 
these  offers,  to  conduct  them  to  a  national  war,  and  proHt  by  the  warlike  ardor 
which  chivalry  had  awakened  among  the  French,  to  augment  his  heritage ;  hnt 
whilst  Henry  deliberated,  he  received  a  letter  from  Waso,  bishop  of  Liege,  a  sub- 
ject of  llenrv  ITF.,  wlio  represented  to  hitn  that  a  king,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
was  guilty  of  theft,  whenever  lie  took  the  projiertv  ot  others ;  that  w  Ijeii  he  did  it 
by  the  aid  of  a  numerous  army,  he  rendered  himself  besides  answerable  for  all  the 
murders,  the  fires  and  pillage,  which  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  war.  The 
king  of  France  had  entertained  with  regret  the  projects  which  troubled  his  repose; 
he  hastened  to  asscinlilo  the  bishops  of  his  council,  and  made  them  read  Waso's 
letter.  "  Hero  is  a  real  priest,"  said  he  to  them,  "  here  is  a  real  bishop,  he  gives  a 
stranger  wiser  counsel  than  my  vassals  had  given  me,  thdr  lord,  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,"" 

Tiie  king,  having,  ])y  tliat  counsel,  refusctl  all  help  to  the  Lorraine  lords,  the  em- 
peror came  and  atlaclved  tliem  in  the  vear  lOlH.  He  was  resoK'ed  to  take  both 
the  Lorraines  from  Godfrey  the  Bold ;  lie  invested  with  Upper  Lorraine,  Gerard 
of  Alsac^  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  tlie  last  oentur^^  ascended 
the  throne  of  Austria  ;  at  the  same  time  he  had,  in  the  autumn,  an  mtorview  at 
Ivoy,  in  the  country  of  Messina,  with  the  king  of  France,  to  assure  him  of  his 

Eicific  views.'^  (iodfivy,  struck  with  exenmmunicatiun  by  pope  Leo  IX.,  came  at 
St,  in  1050,  to  make  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  at  Mayeiice.'*  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  who  had  resisted  a  longer  time,  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  repair  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  to  give  hostages,  and  submit  to  the  emjicror.  So  that  this  war,  which 
had  commenccfl  with  some  ajipoarnnce  of  angTnentmg  the  power  of  France,  termi- 
nated on  the  contrary  by  placing  one  of  the  first  French  counts  in  tlie  dependence 
of  the  emperor^  w^ere  us  ancestors  had  never  been." 

Henry  IH,,  discontented  that  the  count  of  Flanders  had  caused  his  son  to  many 
the  heiress  of  the  county , of  Hainault,  attacked  Baldwin  again  in  1054,  and  once 
more  ras  aged  tlie  Low  Countries.  He  had  also,  on  account  of  that  war.  a  fresh 
interview  with  the  king  of  France  at  Ivoy,  and  it  seems  that  the  latter,  awaking 
from  his  torpor,  expressed  with  vivacity  his  discontent  at  the  Germans  thus 
devastating  the  lands  of  one  of  the  first  lords  of  the  kingdom  of  Franco  ;  that  he 
even  reproached  TTenryni.,  In  an  ofTensi\  e  manner  witli  having  deceived  liim,  and 
that  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  him  the  crown  of  Lorraine ;  but  in  the  night  which 

(12)  Gcsta  cpiscnporuiu  I.coJictiaiam,  t.  11,  p.  10. 

(16)  iicrmaa.  Loutracti  Clir.  p.  20,  ann.  1(U8.    Hist.  Andagiai  MuuasUrii,  p.  14^>    f'hr  Kbiinsi,  p.  416. 
(14)  Lambcrti  Schofiubaiy,  p.  60.    Climn.  Saiouictun,  p.  215. 

(U)  Uemniinni  CoBtnotw  ad  aim.  1049.  t>.  20.   MMOofioi  CouuMatuiu  L.  5,  c  U,  p.  833. 
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followed  this  interview^  Heniy  lightened  at  liis  ov^-n  audacity,  left  Ivoy  clan- 
destinely, and  (Hfl  not  follow  up  his  claims.'^  Baldwin  of  Lille,  and  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  aithouuh  nbanfloncd  by  the  king  of  the  French,  did  not  lose  courage : 
their  resistance  lasted  long  as  tlie  rei^  of  Ilenr)'  111. ;  when,  by  the  interpo- 
BitioD  of  the  pope,  they  were  reconciled,  in  1057)  with  his  successor,  young  Henry 
IV.,  at  a  general  diet  assembled  at  Cologne ;  the^  did  it  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  of  the  French.  IJaldwin  acquired  on  this  occasion  the  country 
situated  between  the  Deudre  and  the  Scheldt,  the  county  of  vVlost,  anil  tiie  castle 
of  Ghent,  which  he  presented  to  the  eiupcror.'^  Gtxiliey,  on  the  contrary, 
rm'oimced  bis  pretensions  to  Lomune;  but  he  was  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Tuscany  and  other  states  of  Italv,  which  he  held  from  his  wife,  the  powerful 
Bentrice,  mother  of  the  countess  ^latilda.  Beatrice,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
emperor,  was  restored  to  her  husband,  and  he  went  witli  her  to  cstaulish  himself  at 
Lucca.** 

Whilst  the  king  of  the  French  by  d^rees  abandoned  all  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
and  his  weakness  rendered  him  the  more  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  suljjects, 
as  it  contrasted  more  with  the  chivalrlc  s|iirit  and  activity  of  his  age,  a  young 
bastard  jiriiice,  who  was  soon  to  founil  a  monarchy,  the  rival  of  France,  developed 
in  Normandy,  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  the  audacity,  constancy,  cunning  and 
cruelty  \\  hicli  arter\\  ards  fiicilitated  his  conquests.  From  his  eighth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  AA'illiain  liad  maintained  himself  in  tlie  midst  of  turbulent  Norman  barons, 
rather  from  their  jealousy  towards  each  other,  than  out  of  rcsjx^i  t  lor  him,  or  bj 
hj^owu  strenjgtli.  Too  young  and  too  weak  to  resist  them,  he  yielded  to  their 
violence^  andif  the  Norman  lords  did  not  respect  his  authority,  they  preferred 
nevertheless,  his  nominal  rcimi  to  that  of  a  more  formidable  master.  But  in  1047, 
William  the  Ba'^tard  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  tliLUift  fortli  hr  rlisjilayed  his 
valor,  skill,  and  activity  in  enforcing  his  rights  m  duke  ol  the  2sonnans;  he  also 
excited  more  jealousy,  and  ga\  e  rise  to  more  formal  projects  of  despoiling  him. 
Benaud,  son  Otte  WilBam,  count  of  Burgundy  or  Fnmche-Comt^  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Richard  IT.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  pretended  to  have  a 
right  to  succeed  to  that  great  fief  in  preference  to  a  bastard.  His  second  son, 
Guido,  who  had  received  from  Robert  the  Magniiiccnt  considerable  fiefs  in 
Normandy,  put  hknself  at  the  head  of  an  rfmost  universal  rising  o£  the  nobility 
against  William.  It  is  pretended  that  tlie  army  of  the  insurgents  was  composed 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  AVilliam,  on  his  side,  found  in  that  warlike  province 
devoted  soldiers.  However,  belbro  leading  them  to  combat,  he  went  to  Poiss\-,  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  king  of  the  French;  he  reminded  liim  of  the  services 
which  his  ancestors  had  incessantly  rendered  to  the  Capetians,  and  he  obtained  a 
reinfoicnnent  of  three  thousand  men,  which  it  appears  Heniy  brought  him 
himself.  William  met  count  Guido  in  the  Val  des  Dunes,  and  obtained  over  the 
rebels  a  complete  victor}'.  His  adversar}%  after  taking  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Roquedrille,  in  tlie  county  of  Brionne,  w  as  obliged,  lor  want  of  provisions,  to  give 
it  up  by  capitulation,  and  to  retire  into  Burgundy .° 

Wiluam  of  Normandy  had  scnroely  subdued  his  domestic  enemies  when  he  was 

(16)  LambeHi  SdMAmVaif  .  1. 11,  p.  ftl.  Tita  Sancti  lilwHi  episcopi  Cameneensia,  p.  481.  Bdderid 

Chron.  Camerapen^f*.  c.  67.  p.  125.    Si)<cb.  Gemb.  Chr.  p.  Ifit.    ^Tasrovii  Comment.  L.  a,  c.  54,  p.  SIO. 

(17)  Sigeb.  Gemb,  p.  164.    Vita  Sancti  Lietberti,  p.  48).   Albcrici  lYium  Funtium  ChroDiron,  p.  366. 
On  legherst,  Aun.  et  Chr.  dc  Flaodnb  e,  99,  4  1  77,  78. 

(lb)  Alberci  Chron.  P.  896. 

(C)  Ajtliidiae.  Huitradon.  Hiit  p^  807.   (Merid  vttalis,  L.  2,  p.  227 ;  L.  7,  p.  847.  0«rt>  GttOMmi 

Ducis  Normnnn.  p.  76.  Willcl,  Gemot.  Ij.  7,  c  37.  p-  43.  Robert  dc  Monle  newssio  ad  Sigebertiim,  p,  166. 
Some  abreTiitore  give  a  more  brilliant  put  to  Henrr,  to  whom  thcjr  attribate  all  the  honor  of  the  boUle.  Chr. 
Tetcr.  eicentum,  p.  159.  Frafm.  HiaL  Yom.  ^  161.  GhiQii.  Sucli FMd fifi  Smon.  ]i.  196.  GbaiL  Seson. 
Sucte  ColomiMi*  p.  2911. 
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attacked,  in  1048,  by  Geofllrej  Mattel,  oomit  of  Anjon,  who  took  from  him  the 
castle  of  Doralront.  However,  the  rapidity  of  William  rarely  left  time  to  his 
adversario'^  to  profit  hv  their  advantafrfs.  He  i-hiit-  and  bcsic^n^d  the  Anfrevins, 
who  kept  ^arrihOD  at  L)omfix)nt.  Tho  castle,  built  in>on  steep  rocks,  was  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  with  madiiDea  of  war:  he  contented  himaelf  therelbro  witfi 
hkdcadincr  it ;  but  wamefl  by  sfaea  ihat  the  castle  of  Alen^on  was  badly  guarded, 
he  set  oif  by  nigfit  from  his  canij),  siiqtnsed  Aleneon,  and  exacted  a  cruel  vengeance 
from  the  soldiers,  who  had  Lnveii  liiiii  the  surname  of  Currier,  on  account  of  tlio 
trade  which  his  mother's  relatives  had  carried  on  ;  he  caused  thirty-six  to  be  seized, 
whoae  feet  and  hands  he  cat  oS,  and  left  them  tfans  to  die  miserablT;  then, 
returning  in  all  haste  before  Domfront,  he  inspired  the  besieged  with  such  tenwy 
that  they  capitulated  immediately."   

Li  1U51,  William  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Edward  HI.,  in  England. 
The  ambition  of  the  Normans  was  already  directed  to  that  beautiful  isle ;  Edward 
m.  raised  among  them,  and  having  adopted  their  language  and  their  manners,  only 
snrrounded  himself  wiA  Norman  ravorites.  He  had  given  to  Norman  ecclesiastics 
the  bishopric  of  Tendon,  and  the  archhisliopric  of  Canterbury;  and  he  called  in 
others  to  defend  his  person ;  he  reckoned  u\K>n  them  to  protect  him  apainst  count 
Goodwin,  tlie  most  powerM  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  barons,  whom  he  to  be  more 
master  of  his  kingdom  than  himself.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  this  lonl, 
and  he  was  aflen\'ards  separated  from  her  by  an  imprudent  vow  of  chastitj'.  It 
was  by  refusing  to  have  children  by  the  dauf»hter  of  Good%vin,  that  Edward  tho 
Confessor,  created  in  the  heart  of  William,  the  first  hope  of  succeeding  him.  His 
invariable  partiality  for  the  Normans  exposed  him  to  all  the  iealousyef  toe  English, 
and  it  determined  earl  Goodwin  to  exact,  in  1052,  that  all  natives  of  Normandy 
should  be  expelled  from  KnL'land.^ 

When  WilHam  thoiiLriit  of  marrying,  he  sought  a  wife  w  ho  would  secure  him 
apowerful  alliance ;  he  demanded  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  of  Lille,  count  of 
Ffanders.  The  latter  was  then  at  war  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  |>ope,  entirely 
devoted  to  HeniT  IH.,  interdicted  the  two  lords  from  contracting  that  alliance. 
The  subjects  of  William  were  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  West  ;  those  of  Baldwin, 
the  most  industrious  and  richest ;  their  union  appeare<l  fonni<lable  to  the  emperor  : 
but  William  took  no  notice  of  his  threats,  or  those  of  the  pope ;  he  repaired  to 
Bruges  in  1053*  Warned  that  Matflda  had  declared  that  she  would  never  many 
a  bastarrl,  ho  Waited  for  her  as  she  came  out  of  church,  entreated  her,  frightened 
her,  and  if  wc  can  believe  the  chronicle  of  Toure,  beat  her  until  he  had  obtained 
her  consent.  By  this  marriage*  William  became  nephew  to  the  king  of  France ; 
ix  Ifatilda  was  the  daughter  of  Adda  of  France,  Henr/s  ^ster.** 

Far,  however,  from  consolidating  b^  marriage  his  preceding  alliance  with  tlie 
Vmrr  of  France,  William  was  almost  immediately  afler  called  upon  to  fight.  A 
natural  brother  of  his  father,  William,  count  of  Arques,  had,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  distinguished  himself  among  the  most  active  of  his 
enemies.  The  dnke  had  at  last  ti£en  his  castle,  and  had  exiled  him  from  Normandy ; 
bnt  the  ccnint  of  Arques,  having  sought  a  reftige  among  the  French  lords  of  the 
neighbourhood,  h.u!  nicceeded  in  inspiring  them  with  his  |)assions.  The  Normans 
were  odious  to  thi-ni  :  the  French  were  jealous  of  their  rejnitation  for  bravery ; 
they  were  de8iix)U3  of  encountering  tliem,  and  they  engaged  the  weak  Henry  to 
fiimish  m<meY  to  the  count  of  Arques,  and  promise  him  assistance.  The  latter, 
haymg  bribea  the  guardians  of  the  castle^  of  which  his  nephew  had  despoiled  him, 

(19)  WOIeL  QmaL  Higt.  L.  7,  e.  18,  p.  44 ;  et  apud  Dindiciie  Ser.  Notni.  ft.  VJH. 

(20)  Ingnlfi  abbatis  Croylaud.  Hist,  monnst.  siii,  p.  153.    Ro^'cr.  dr  llcivc-d.  An.  Ang.  p.  311. 

(21)  Ciij-oaic  Turoacoae,  p.  HH.    Willci.  Gemct.  Mooochi  hist.  NomanDorum,  t.  7«  c  277,  a^ud 
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caused  the  gates  to  be  delivered  up  to  lum,  and  established  himself  therein,  witii 
about  tliKe  hundred  adTeDturw%  to  whom  he  proniisod,  instead  of  pay,  the 
pillage  of  the  neighbouring  oountiy.  William  would  not  give  them  time  to  enrich 
themselves  by  those  brigandages  ;  and  before  even  ]in  ving  assembled  a  sufficient 
army,  he  presented  himself  before  Arques  to  be^ie^'c  it.  But  whilst  his  men-at- 
arms  ctune  snccesaively  to  rejoin  him,  he  learned  that  Isembert,  count  of  Ponthieu, 
and  Hugues  Bardolpli  were  marching  to  succor  the  besi^ed  with  a  French  army, 
and  that  the  king  himself  showed  a  disposition  of  apitroaching  also.  DuKd 
William  wished,  as  long  as  it  depended  upon  him,  to  avoid  fighting  his  suzemin. 
He  remained,  theretbrc,  at  the  siege  of  Ari^ues ;  only  he  detadied  from  his  army 
some  of  the  Nomuin  harons,  who  laid  an  ambnscade  Sae  Ae  Frendi,  where  the 
count  of  Ponthieu  was  kflled,  and  Hugues  Bardolph  made  prisoner.  At  this  news, 
the  kin<^  \vitli<]row  without  liaviiig  seen  the  Normans,  ana  Gnido,  l)rollu'r  nf  tlie 
count  of  Ponthieu,  who  had  surprised  the  castle  of  Mmilins,  luistened  tu  evacunti'  it.*^ 

Before  the  end  of  tiie  year,  Heniy  wished  to  ctUice  the  affront  whicli  he  thought 
he  had  received  in  Normandy.  He  called  aU  his  vassals  into  military  service,  and 
formed  two  armies  of  them,  one  on  the  north,  ami  tlie  other  on  the  south  of  the 
Seine:  he  was  himself  with  the  <?ecoiid,  wliich  he  abandoned  to  the  direction  of 
Godfrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  the  most  renowned  for  his  bravery  and  good  for- 
tune among  the  lords  of  Franco.  The  brother  of  the  king,  £udes  of  France, 
whom  he  had  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Raoul  or  Bodcdph,  the  great  cham- 
berlain, commanded  the  army  on  the  north  of  tlie  Seine. 

William  was  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  feuchd  system,  upon  which  his  own  power 
reposed ;  he  wished  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  showing  to  his  vassals  a  subject 
fighting  ageiinst  his  sovereign.  He  undertook,  therefore,  to  observe  the  royal  anny, 
to  prevent  it  from  eztendmg  itself,  and  to  keep  it  in  awe  witliout  attadcing  it ; 
whilst  he  ordered  the  count  oP  Ku,  Ungues  of  Montfort,  Ungues  of  Gonmny,  and 
William  of  Crespignv,  to  treat  the  army  of  Eude?  with  less  regard.  The  latter 
had  entered  by  the  l3eauvais  into  Nonnandy,  and  imd  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
country  of  Canx,  ravaging  everything  around  him,  when  the  four  barons  firand 
the  French  army  at  Mortemer  in  that  disorder  which  follows  a  ]>i!la<rc.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  were  dmnk,  others  surroimded  hy  women  whom  they  had  taken  away 
from  the  villng(?rs;  none  seemed  to  e\j)eet  a  combat;  Endes  did  not,  however, 
refuse  theui ;  but  shortly,  li  ightcned  at  the  briskness  of  the  attack  of  the  Normans, 
he  gave  the  first  example  of  flight.  While  he  was  flying  at  full  speed,  his  nobility 
continued  defending  themselves  until  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  ;  conseaucntly, 
the  greater  part  were  killed  in  the  eonihat,  and  thc>  otiiers  were  almost  all  made 
prisoners.  This  was  the  fate  among  others,  of  Guido,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  and  who  had  hoped  to  avenge  him.  It  was 
night  when  William  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of  his  troops,  and  he  was 
with  his  other  army  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  the  l\'mg.  lie  innnediately 
ordered  his  herald-at-arms  to  ajiproach  the  camp  of  Ilein-y,  and  call  the  irnard-? 
witli  a  stentorian  voice ;  "  Tell  your  king,"  shouted  tiie  latter,  "  that  my  name  is 
Bobert  de  To&ies,  and  tliat  I  bring  him  monmfrd  news.  Take  your  carts  to  Mor- 
temer,  to  load  die  dead  bodies  of  those  who  are  dear  to  yon ;  mr  the  French  arc 
come  nijain.st  us  to  c>q>enence  the  militnrv^  art  of  the  Normans,  and  they  have  found 
it  much  better  than  they  would  liave  wisIumL  Kndes,  their  chief,  has  taken  sliamc- 
iully  to  flight,  the  count  of  l^juthieu  is  a  prisoner,  aluiust  all  the  rest  aie  killed  or 
captive ;  were  are  verv  few  that  the  rapidity  of  their  horses  has  been  able  to 
place  in  safety.  It  is  the  duke  of  the  Normans  who  causes  ikii^  notice  to  be  given 
to  the  king  of  the  French."    Henry,  stinick  at  the  disaster,  and  frightened  at  th 

(BS)  WilleM  K«liii«h.  h.  8.  p.  17». 
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maiinefr  in  which  it  was  annouDced  to  him,  immediatdiy  ordered  a  retreat,  and  took 
hack  ills  amiy  to  France  without  having  fouglit.''^ 

After  four  years  repose,  Henry  again,  in  10.38,  made  an  irru])tion  into  Nor- 
luaudy,  at  the  instigation  of  the  count  of  Anjou  ;  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Tilliers, 
but  on  his  return  lie  lost  the  half  of  his  army,  in  an  ambuscade  which  was  laid  for 
him  at  tlie  chau.«.see  de  Varville.^'  The  following  year,  ^vhen  lio  was  considering 
of  t!u'  mronntion  of  lii'^  son  IMiillip,  he  \n  ;is  desirous  previously  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  >iormans,  who,  being  hiii  nearest  neighbours*,  might  be  also  his  most  dau- 
gerona  enemies.  He  sent  the  bisbc^  Letzelin  of  Paris,  and  Foulqnes  of  Amiens, 
to  Rouen,  to  treat  with  William,  who,  on  his  side,  desired  peace.  ^Ve  know  that 
it  w;is  mnrle  without  difticuliy,  but  we  do  not  know  the  comlitiuiis.  However,  the 
bi  ii::)  adage  and  iires  which  had  ruined  both  trontiezB  weru  then  interrupted  for  a 
short  time." 

If  the  iiolitioal  events  had  little  importance  during  the  eighteen  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  1.,  the  reli^ous  history  of  the  same  period  deserves,  on  cor  part, 

grentor  nltcntii  m.  li  -!im\vs  us  that  fermentntion  of  tin-  inijid,  tin.'  cliaracter  of  the 
laiddie  ages,  \\liich  retlected  by  turns  uj>on  every  ubjet  t,  and  to  which  Europe 
owed  the  progress  of  all  kinds  which  it  has  not  ceased  to  make  since  the  year  one 
thousand :  it  shows  us  besides  the  Cath<dic  religion,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions  to 
imity  of  belief,  being  successively  divi<led  u})on  every  question  it  examined,  ex- 
plaining in  a  thonsaiid  ways  each  article  of  its  confession  of  faith,  and  not  ]>reserv- 
uig  that  orthodox  unity  to  which  it  attached  any  price,  because,  in  every  dissensiou, 
the  majority  crushed  the  minority,  or  that,  in  the  eodesiastical  language,  orthodoxy- 
extirpated  heresy  by  fire  antl  sword.  It  shows  ns,  in  fine,  the  Church  reforming 
its  (Hm  ij  liiie,  and  receiving  £rom  the  secular  power  a  stronger  organization,  which 
it  soon  turned  against  it. 

The  awakening  of  the  mind  li;id  ]irotluced  in  all  the  West  bold  and  ingenious 
reformers,  who  sought  a  remedv  tor  the  evils  which  mankind  esperienoed  at  that 
period.  Th^  at  first  directed  tlieir  attention  towards  religious  instruction,  because 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  of  sjtiritnal  interests,  and  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  government,  'lliey  hud  scm  everywhere  friuhtful  abuses,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  almost  entirely  perverted,  in  the  maimers  of  the  clcrgj', 
who  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  irregularides  of  the  soldiery,  and  in  the  com- 
mon ])ractice  of  thefiuthful,  who,  substituting  observ  ances  for  virtue^  and  penitence 
instead  of  submission  to  duty,  had  tlisgrace<l  themselvc?  w  itli  every  vice,  and  had 
disembarrassed  themselves  of  every  remorse.  They  endeavored  with  all  tlieir  might 
to  change  this  universal  disorder.  The  teachin|r  of  a  doctrine  other  than  that 
which  the  Church  professed  was  dangerous,  as  it  would  have  been  immediately 
punished  as  hen  tk  al.  However,  tliat  doctrine  was  })ractised  in  secret  by  the 
mitiated,  whom  tiieir  enemies  branded  with  the  new  name  of  Manichrt^ans.  li'hey 
undertook  with  more  courage  to  preach  the  retbrm  of  manners  by  their  examplu ; 
and  as  they  accused  the  greater  part  of  the  christians  of  having  fkllen  into  disso- 
luteness, uiey  endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
austerity:  they  abstained,  in  their  food,  from  the  use  of  every  thing  th.it  had  luid 
life;  this  severe  regimen,  which  sliowed  itself  by  the  jialeneff  of  their  faces,  instead 
of  inspiring  respect,  or  at  least  compassion,  soon  exposed  them  to  danger  from 
which  they  could  have  escaped  hv  not  being  dogmatical. 

The  bishop  of  C}uHon»«nr-Alam<%  suspecting  that  a  great  number  of  these 
heretics  sojourned  in  his  diocese,  applied  to  the  same  Waso,  bishop  of  Isiegif  who 

(23)  WUld.  Gemet.  Hist.  p.  47.    Apud  Duchostu  ,  I.  7.  C,  24. p.  281.    Wilkl.  .\h  im-  shur.  L.  3,  p.  179. 

(24)  Htat.  d'aooun  dn  dnot  de  NoniModi^  p.  317.  DilJioma  Hflorid  L  Monuterio  SaavU  (iennani,  p.  598. 
(U)  Cbr.  HMttiiimn^,  p.  8M.  MaUllaiuit  AmA  Bewa.  L  4,  p.  m.  WilleL  G«iiiitL  L.  7.  c 

p.  28S. 
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hud  dissuaded  Henry  L  from  going  to  war,  and  whose  ronutation  for  sanctity  ren- 
dered him  the  oracle  of  the  other  prelates,  to  ask  liiin  wiiether  it  did  not  behove 

them  to  cnufic  tlie  ^fanicliieans  to  perish  by  the  sword.  Waso,  in  whom  sanctity 
was  allied  to  a  niihliu'ss  nf  character  and  wisdom  vor\'  rarc  among  his  brethren, 
wrote  to  him,  ''ratlier  to  imitate  the  Saviour,  and  tokiatc  those  wlio  stray  trom  the 
diristiaa  religion.  Let  him  who  is  only  dust  cease  to  judge,  after  having  heard  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  condemns  him.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  life 
by  the  sword  of  tlu;  st  ciilnr  power,  and  let  us  not  fori^et  that  we,  who  call  omnelves 
bishops,  have  not  received  at  our  ordination  the  secular  swnnl. 

This  man  ot  God,"  adds  the  writer,  the  friend  of  Waso,  endeavored  the  more 
to  inculcate  that  doctrine,  in  imitation  of  St  MarUn,  that  he  wished  to  pnt  a  atop 
to  the  precipitate  cruelty  of  tlie  French,  always  eager  for  carnage ;  for  he  had 
learned  tliat  they  preteiuled  to  distinguish  the  heretics  by  their  paleness  alone; 
^athrming,  that  whoever  turned  pale,  abstained  from  meat,  and  was  certainly  a 
heretic.  Bj  this  mixtare  of  error  and  iiiry,  a  great  nnmber  of  real  catholics  have 
been  put  to  death."* 

Yet  it  was  un  just  to  accuse  the  French  alone  of  a  spirit  of  persecution  ^\  hich  then 

{)ervaded  the  whole  Church,  and  w  re^  to  he  found  among  all  nations.  "  Six  years 
ater,  in  1U52,"  saj's  Hermau  Contract, '» the  emperor  Henry  Ul.  came  to  celebrate 
the  festivities  of  Christmas  at  Gotzlar ;  there^  were  diaoovered  some  heretics,  who 
lieM  In  horror  nil  anitnal  food;  tbis  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the  ^rimifluean  sect. 
For  fear  that  til  is  lieretical  contagion,  wliicli  alreaily  spread  afar,  sl  iuuld  soil  new 
proselytes,  Hem  v.  ^\  ith  the  consent  of  all,  ordered  that  they  should  be  iiun^." 
Jhe  biographer  ot  the  tolerant  Waso,  who  had  adopted  tlie  sentiments  of  his  friend, 
adds,  that  having  enquired  with  care  into  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  only  mark  by  which  their  heresy  had  been  recogniaed,  was  that 
they  liud  refused  to  l^ill  a  fowl,  according  to  the  order  which  had  been  given  them 
by  the  German  bishojis." 

At  the  same  time  ihe  Church  of  Gaul  was  occupied  with  another  contro- 
versy, which  was  at  first  treated  vnth  unusual  moderation.  Wc  have  said  that 
Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartrcs,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  studious 
yoitth  of  Franee,  had  attached  great  import  a  nee  to  causing  to  be  reiz-arded  as  a  fun- 
damental dogma  in  the  catholic  faith,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  An  archdeacon  of  Angers,  named  Berenger,  who 
had  liimself  follo\ve<l  the  lessons  of  Fulbert,  and  who  hml  acquired  great  considera- 
tion bv  his  learniii^'and  morals,  becra!!,  on  the  contrary*,  towards  tliat  period,  to 
teaeli  that  this  do£rina  of  tlie  transuhstantiatiun  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inno- 
vation of  the  faith,  and  tliat  it  was  contrary  to  the  antieut  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses  and  to  the  lawa  of  nature.  He  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  a  book  of  a  learned  Scotchman,  John  Scott,  sumamed 
Eriginia,  who,  by  the  order  of  Charles  tlic  Bald,  had  written  upon  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  who  had  considered  the  bread  and  wine  as  only  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  ho  pretended,  moreovw,  that  Pas- 
chasius  Ratbertns,  also  a  contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  the  first  inventor 
of  the  new  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  The  opinions  of  Berenger,  communicated 
only  to  the  prelates  and  tlie  erudite,  were  adopted  by  several  among  them,  and 
among  otliers  by  Bruno,  his  own  bishop,  at  Angers.^ 

The  successor  of  the  wise  and  tolerant  Waso>  Deodoin,  bishop  of  Liege,  when 

(26)  Gcsla  Episrojmr.  Leodiensium  luctorc  Aiiseimo  coaoa.  Leod.  apud  Martciuum,  t.  4«  Ampwamie,  col- 
leetionis,  p.  UOO.    Scr.  It.  t.  11,  p.  10. 

(27)  Hermanni  Contrncli  Clirun.  ano.  1053»  p.  20. 

(28)  Anselffli  Moo.  de  Gestis  episc  Leod.  p.  11. 

•    (M)  BpM.  Bonw.  ad  I^.  et  Aieeli.  OoiMa.  t.  9,  p.  lOM,  lOM. 
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he  wu  infermed  of  the  doubts  raised  by  BerE»nger  and  his  disdples,  wrote  to 
Hear)'  I.  to  expi  res  his  grief  at  not  being  able  to  immediately  send  those  pervene 
men  to  the  scaftold  :  in  met,  one  of  them  was  a  Ijishop,  and  the  bishops  were  not 
allowed  to  bo  condemned  without  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  **  At  least,"  add? 
he,  we  supplicate  thy  majesty  to  beware  uf  hearing  their  guilty,  impious,  and 
sacrilesioiu  aaseitioii,  until  tboa  hast  received  an  aoWMRzatkni  ftom  the  h«^  see^ 
to  condemn  them  immediatelv  after  the  hearinc;.  Ahhou(;h  after  all  it  be  not 
necessary  to  lioar  men  of  this  flosf  riptii>n  :  it  is  not  to  honr  them  thnt  wo  assemble 
a  council,  it  is  to  endeavor  to  fin  !  sufHcient  puni^lnncnt  for  them  ;  it  is  only  when 
such  questions,  or  others  similar,  have  not  yet  been  ilecided,  that  heretics  can  be 

heard  in  their  defence,  to  ascertain  on  whicli  ade  lies  the  truth  From 

this  day  we  look  upon  Berentrer  and  Bruno  as  already  strode  with  anathema.^'' 

But  the  z<  al  of  the  bishop  of  Liei*e  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  sieconded  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church.  Beren<^*r,  without  endeavoring  to  make  a  sect,  had 
only  presented  doubts  for  discussion ;  he  had  submitted  them  to  the  authority  of 
the  Uhnrch,  and  had  declared  himself  ready  to  abjure  every  opinion  that  should 
be  reproved  by  it.  It  must  be  supposed  that,  upon  this  question,  which  had  not 
yet  been  debntc  rl,  belief  was  not  well  estaldished.  They  examined  witli  sincerity, 
rather  than  sought  to  destroy  him  who  had  raised  it ;  it  was  not  looked  upon  as 
very  dangerous :  the  doctrine  of  Beren|*er  was  too  oonfermable  to  the  testimony  ol 
sense  and  reason  to  have  much  favor  from  the  people.  The  greatest  man  of  the 
Church  at  that  perio.l,  the  monk  llildebrand  himself,  testified  much  miMcration 
for  the  L^reat  heresiarch.  Six  successive  councils  at  Rome,  and  as  many  in  the 
provinces,  were  called  on  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  trausubstantiation ;  four  different 
confessions  were  proposed  to  Beren<;er ;  and  it  appears  he  aooepted  them ;  finally, 
he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  C&iei,  near  Toorsi  and  died  men  in  peeoe,  only 
in  1079." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  we  are  surveying,  the  Konian  Church  had 
fiJlen  into  such  an  excess  of  disorder,  that  one  would  b^ve  supposed  it  could  not 
have  had  miich  vigor  to  defend  itself  against  innovators,  or  to  influence  the 
councils  of  monarchs  ;  but  it  was  the  |>eriod  when  it  made  the  most  vigorous  eflbrt 
to  refonn  it*;  discipline  and  almost  nnmediately,  from  the  servant  of  hing%  it 
became  their  mistress. 

The  ridies  sEnd  power  attached  to  pvdades  had  tempted  the  ambition  of  tbe 
great  lonls,  and  all  the  ili_quties  of  the  Chnich  were  become  the  prey  of  the  aona 
of  noble  famihes  ;  a  bishopric,  or  an  abbey  were  excellent  establishments  for  younger 
sons ;  often  even  the  ehlcst  fiinnd  them  too  advantageous  to  be  given  up.  They 
could  the  more  easily  uiiite  them  to  the  rest  of  their  property,  as  the  custom  of 
marrying  became  daily  more  fi»quent  among  those  prelates.  Aheady  the  lushoprics 
and  abbeys  began  to  be  openly  oonndered  as  the  heritage  of  each  ankia,  count,  or 
viscount,  and  when  they  conld  not  or  would  not  profit  hy  them,  for  themselves  or 
their  cliildmn,  they  did  not  sciniple  to  sell  them.  This  traffic  in  the  dignitias  of 
the  church,  which  was  called  simoniacal,  because  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  like 
Simon,  who  wished  to  buy  or  sell  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had,  howe^^, 
hecome  so  habitual  and  public,  that  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
charters  of  division,  and  wills  of  that  period.  It  existed  also  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  but  it  was  more  glaring  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  tiara  itself  was 
put  up  to  auction ;  whilst  it  was  ftwn  thence  that  Christendom  expected  light,  and 
a  general  inspection  of  its  doctrine. 

Komc  foimd  itself,  In  the  eleventh  ccntory,  muler  the  influence,  an  I  rJmost 

(30)  Eput.  Dcoduini  cpi«.  Scr.  I'r.  t.  11,  p.  4'.)7. 
,   (81)  oUrv.  iu  CoodL  8er.  Fr.  U  11,  p.  527.   Condi.  Oenfir.  t.  9,  p.  1060  #  mo.  Sumi.  Ann.  id  MS. 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  impuissant  lords,  but  whose  fief 
extended  aa  far  as  the  f^tes  of  the  capital  of  Christendom.  These  counts  had 
profitted  by  it  for  several  generations  to  sell  the  sovereign  pontificate,  or  to  attribnte 
it  to  tlunnsclves.  Benedict  \11I.,  who  hvhm^cA  to  trioir  fnniily,  had  created 
himself  pope  In  1012  ;  his  brother,  .lolm  X  !  X.,  had  succeeded  him  in  lU24  ;  and 
Benedict  1 X.,  nephew  of  both,  and  sou  ot  Aiberic,  had,  in  1033,  succeeded  John 
XIX.,  althon^  ne  was  then  a  duld  of  ten  jean  of  nge.  When  he  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  instead  of  learning  to  conduct  himself  as  a  christian  pastmr,  he 
suowal  himself  like  an  ungovernable  tyrant,  lavish  of  blood  and  murder,  and 
eager  for  debauchery  of  everj'  description.  They  wished  in  vain  to  repress  his 
excesses  by  armed  revolts.  These  attempts  only  produced  scandalous  compacts, 
by  which  the  revenues  and  palaces  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  were  divided  among 
three  rivals,  Benedict  IX.,  Gregory  VI.,  and  Sylvester  III.,  who  all  three  rcignea 
at  Rome  from  the  vear  1011,  and  all  of  whom  tlie  Church  acknowledged.^* 

The  disorders  ot  the  court  of  Kome  were  not  so  Imrtful  to  the  zeal  for  religion, 
and  respect  for  the  Church,  as  might  have  been  eqtected ;  bnt  th^  were  singularlv 
advantageous  to  the  secular  power,  which  emerged  from  the  tutelage  in  whicn 
tlie  clergy  had  kei)t  it,  and  placed,  on  the  rontrnrv,  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  ri  sort 
of  dependence  on  the  civil  order.  It  would  have  been  do  i'-nblc  for  the  kiiii^s  and 
great  lords,  if  tlie  pope  and  prelates  had  continued  to  pursue  tiiose  pleasures,  or 
uat  warlike  tepntation  which  disarmed  them  as  priests.  They  had  already  had 
time  to  learn  that  the  clergy  acquire  strength  by  privation,  ascendancy  by  poverty, 
and  that  they  are  never  more  formidable  than  when,  reduced  to  subsist  on  alms, 
they  cultivate  fanaticism  and  court,  ignorance.  Bnt  the  sovereigns  jndged  the 
clergy  according  to  their  own  iaith,  not  according  to  their  ix>licy,  aiid  they  were 
dedious  of  seeing  them  sobjected  toaieform,  even  if  they  gave  them  morestrength 
against  themselYes. 

When  a  more  severe  clergy  began  to  thunder  forth  in  every  pulpit  against 
simony,  the  sovereigns  wei-e  among  the  first  converts ;  they  showed  themselves 
moi-e  scandalized  than  any  at  the  shameful  elections  which  a  secular  influence  had 
caused  to  be  made.  The  emperor,  I  lenry  HL^  the  most  powerful  numardi  of 
Euroj>e,  and  most  distinguished  by  his  character,  hastened  to  testify  his  repentance, 
and  offered  compensation  for  several  elections  of  bishops  which  he  had  eti'ected  at 
the  price  of  money It  was  especially,  however,  the  triple  election  of  the  popes, 
and  the  schism  which  it  caused  in  the  chnrdi,  that  he  undertook  to  correct ;  he 
caused  all  three  of  them  to  be  deposed,  in  1046,  by  a  council  assembled  at  Sutriy 
and  caused  to  be  raised  in  their  place,  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  a  German, 
bishop  of  Bamliero-,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  II.,  and  from  whom  ho 
himself  received  lue  im|>erial  crown.  He  afterwards  assembled  a  second  council 
at  Borne,  which  pronounced  severe  penalties  against  simony.  At  the  same  tim^ 
to  absolutely  shelter  the  Roman  Church  worn  the  dominion  of  the  a>unts  of 
Tusculuni,  iie  required  from  the  Romans  the  oath  that  they  would  not  proceed 
again,  without  his  consent,  to  the  election  of  a  pope.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  they  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  emperor^s  zeal  to 
render  the  Churcn  independent,  and  free  the  prelates  from  the  yoke  of  the  lesser 
lord.  A  very  lively  fermentation  was  shortly  excited  tlirougnout  Christendom, 
against  cvcrv  simoniacal  institution ;  tliis  was  henceforth  the  direction  of  every 
religious  controversy ;  men  of  bold  dispositioDS  had  already  joined  the  order  with 
the  determination  of  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  republicans 

(82)  Baron.  Aud.  Kci  les.  ann.  101  ^  p.  142,  eiMQ.  Fagi  crit.  p.  Idi,  Muat.  Aiia.«l  iUL  «d  aoiL  104i- 
Tite  RoniB.  ponUf.  in  Munit.  Scr.  Ital.  t.  8,  P.  1^  pw  999  ieq. 

(S3)  Baron.  Ann.  Eoclcs.  1047,  p.  163. 

lU)  Labbei  Condi.  Oeoer.  t.  9,  p.  943  seq.    IfaMOT.  Con.  L.  6,  e.  S%  p.  121. 
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fight  for  tbat  of  their  oonntry.  The  monk  Hildebrand,  the  pioudest  among 
them  all,  the  most  intrepid,  and  tlio  most  convinced  of  his  right,  began  to  acquire, 

by  his  talents  and  stren^h  of  mind,  n  mnnrkaMn  inflnence  over  nil  the  clergy. 
iWnln  the  small  vilhi^ro  Sr.niu',  in  the  state  <<t'  SiLime,  he  had  recently  arrived 
in  1' Vance,  to  instruct  iiiiusell  in  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in  the  most  rigorous 
^scipline  of  the  Chnrch,  and  convene  with  the  venerable  Odilcm,  chief  of  the 
order  of  benedictines,  who  died  in  that  convent  the  1st  of  January,  1049.  Hilde- 
brand  approved  of  tlio  efforts  of  tlie  emperor  to  shelter  the  princes  of  the  Church 
from  all  depemlence  on  secular  princes  ;  hut  he  wished  also  that  they  should  not 
be  lets  independent  of  the  emperor  himself.  Henry  III.  had  already  caused  to  be 
successively  elected  as  [topes,  Clement  IL,  then  Damasus  II.,  who  both  died,  one 
afler  two  years,  the  other  after  a  year's  reign  ;  and  Benedict  TX.,  who  still  lived, 
endeavored,  at  each  vacancy,  n<rain  to  nccii)n'the  holy  sec.  Henry  III.  a]i]>ointed, 
in  the  comitia  of  Worms,  a  third  pope  to  succeed  Damasus.  This  was  his  relation 
Bmno^  bishop  of  Ton!,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.,  and  whom  the  Church 
venerated  as  a  saint.  But  Ilildebrand  porsuaded  Bmno  not  to  accept  ftom  the 
emperor  nn  electioti  winch  ditl  not  belontj  to  the  secular  power,  but  to  repair  to 
Rome  with  him,  dressed  as  a  jiilnTim,  and  solicit  from  the  clerin'  nnd  the  people  a 
new  nomination,  which  alone  blumhl  be  spotless ;  in  obtaining  ilm  he  had  no 
trouble." 

Without  any  scruple,  henceforth,  about  his  own  election,  Leo  IX*  undertook 
with  zeal  to  free  the  (.'hurch,  and  extirpate  heresy,  which  ho  called  sinionincal.  lie 
was  especially  seconded  by  the  lervor  and  audacity  of  two  Italian  monks,  Ililde- 
brand and  Peter  Damiani,  of  Ravenna,  the  first  of  whom  afterwards  occupied  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  popes,  and  the  second  an^ong  the  saints.  Leo  TK» 
presided  at  several  councils  assembled  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able was  that  assemlilod  at  Roims,  convoked  in  1041),  with  the  consent  of  king 
Henry  L  When  that  king,  however,  knew  that  the  pope  was  goint  to  set  off  for 
France^  he  was  shaken  by  the  entreaties  of  the  stmoniacal  prelatet^  and  lords  who 
had  instituted  them;  he  was  desirous  of  averting  the  attack  with  whidi  he  was 
threatened,  ;ind  he  requested  Le*i  IX.  to  postpone  his  journey  until  tlic  cotmtry 
should  be  miietcr  ;  l)Ut  the  chiel  of  tlie  Chnrch  took  no  heed  of  that  reipicst ;  lie 
arri\  ed  at  Reims  on  the  2ytii  of  September,  1U41>,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  people,  who  hastened^  nom  all  parts  of  Gaul  to  pay  him  homage. 
Twenty  archbishops  or  bishops  assisted  at  the  ojieningof  the  council.  Several 
other;:  of  those  who  had  beoD  convoked,  fearing  tlie  ezamination  of  their  conduct, 
did  not  go.^ 

In  fact,  the  trial  must  have  been  severe ;  each  prdate  was  called  in  his  turn  to 
swear  that  he  had  not  gi\-en  any  money  to  obtain  In's  election.  Of  the  four  arch- 
bisho]ts  ]>rcsent,  those  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and  Besan<j'on,  made  no  difficulty  in 
swearing  what  was  required  of  them;  hut  that  of  Kcinis  on  the  first  day,  requested 
the  iwpe  to  allow  time  to  reflect ;  on  the  second,  iie  wished  to  have  tlie  bishops  to 
oonter  w^th  him.  After  this  consultation,  the  bishop  of  Senlis  protested,  for  him> 
ael^  tliat  he  \\as  not  guilty  of  simony;  neverthtdess,  when  it  bc^came  necessarj'  to 
confirm  that  di-elarntion  by  oath,  the  archbishop  of  Reims  asked  for  aftesh  delay, 
which  was  granted  to  him  until  the  next  Ixoman  council.-*'" 

Amoii^  the  sixteen  bishops  present,  the  one  of  Nevera  confes:ie<l  that  he  had 
bought  his  see^  and  voluntai  ily  gave  in  his  reognation ;  those  of  Coutance  and 
Nantes  acknowledged  that  their  parmts  had  bought  thdr  bulu^irica,  hot  without 

(85)  Baran.  Ami.  Eodes.  1049.  p.  1«0.  Vito  Leo.  IX.  •  cardinaK  Antonio,  in  Mnnt  Ser.  Ital.i.  8,  p.  S77. 

"Wibcrti  vita  Lto.  IX.,  ib.  T       <•  >>  r  292. 

(86)  Acta  CoDcU.  Komam  Jfiiuii,  i  ido.  Remeus.  et  Magaatini  coatn  Simonaooi,  aon.  1049  ;  ConciLLabbeit 
i  9»  ^  IW!  wq.  Bans.  Ann.  1049,  p,  164.  OB?)  Bsfon.  Aon.  f.  171* 
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themselves  having  given  their  consent  thereto ;  that  of  Langres,  accused  not  only 
of  Mmony,  but  afio  of  havinn;  extorted  money  fiom  his  priests  byfnghtfiil  tortures, 
asked  for  tini*'  to  n  flcct  ;  lie  profitted  by  the  delay  granted  to  escape  from  the  city, 
and  he  was  deposed.  The  arelibisliop  of  Sens,  and  the  bisliops  of  Bt  an\  als  :md 
Amiens,  fecliiif^  themselve?^  ptill  more  culpable,  had  not  dared  to  assist  at  the  couiu  il, 
althougli  summoned.  The  abbot  of  St.  jMedard  of  Soissons,  had  lied  alter  the  first 
session ;  all  four  were  deposed*  Finally,  the  coiuicil,  turning  its  eyes  also  upon 
seculai's,  struck  several  counts  and  knit^hts  with  excoinmttnicaUon,  as  aponishm^t 
for  the  (lisonler  of  their  mnnncrs  and  tlu-ir  marri aires."''* 

The  efibrts  of  pope  Leo  1  X.  to  (Ifstnu  simony,  did  not  tind  in  France  cither  the 
opposition  or  support  of  lieniy  1.,  too  indolent  and  ignorant  to  take  a  durable 
interest  in  any  general  cjnestion,  and  too  weak  for  his  alliance  to  be  sought ;  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  Leo.  IX.  could  always  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  emp^ror 
Ilcnrv  III.,  in  spite  oi"  the  ctfort  he  had  inndo  to  protect  his  own  election  from  im- 
perial mliuence.  lie  had,  on  other  occasions,  showed  hmiseif  a  devoted  relative  or 
ntthfbl  subject ;  he  bad  struck,  with  ecclesiastical  thunders,  the  enemies  <^  the 
monardi;  m  Lorraine,  duke  Godfrey,  and  Baldwin  of  Flanders;  in  Italy,  those 
Norman  adventurers,  then  led  by  Dro<ron  and  T'nfrey,  who,  seconded  every  year 
by  fresh  troops  of  armed  pilgrims,  were  foundinn;  u  new  ]ninripality  in  Ajnilia.  It 
would  be  quite  abaudonm^  the  history  of  France,  to  tbilow  those  twelve  sons  of 
Tancrfed  de  Hante-ville,  wnoy  passing  successively  from  Normandy  into  southern 
Italy,  had  alternately  inspired  horror  and  fright  by  their  brigandage,  rapacity, 
cruelty,  and  insincerity;  and  admiration,  by  their  chivalric  braveiy.  The  con- 
qncst  of  Peru  by  tiio  brothers  Pizarro,  has  ah)ne  jiroduced  such  a  mixture  of  crime, 
avarice,  and  audacity.  It  is  proper,  h«jwevcr,  to  note  the  event  which,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  gave  to  those  SVenchmen  a  legal  establishment  in  Italy.  Leo 
Ix!,  in  1053,  ariniMl  the  two  empires  against  tlicm  ;  he  n  coiv  cd  at  the  same  time 
help  from  the  Gi'eeks  and  ficrmnns  :  he  called  ail  the  ItaUans  to  tnl<e  up  arm?,  to 
whom  their  safety  and  religit)u  were  dear  ;  and  he  announced  to  the  ^ionnans  tiiat 
he  would  only  grant  them  peace  on  the  condition  that  they  should  evacuate  Italy. 
But  success  did  not  attend  his  boldness;  bis  army  was  dispersed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  10.53,  near  Civitella  in  Capitanata;  abandoned  by  the  runaway.s,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Unfrey  and  of  liis  brother,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  commanded  the 
Normans.  The  latter  hastened  to  show  him  a  respect  which  almost  approaclied 
adoration ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  retained  bim  a'prisoner,  and  did  not  restore 
him  to  liberty  until  Leo  IX.  had  sanctioned  all  their  usurpations.  The  pope,  van- 
quished, did  not  fcrnple  to  abandon  his  allies,  tin-  Greeks,  to  tht)sc  rapacious 
enemies  with  whom  he  Ixrcame  reconciled.  He  ajjpropriated  to  liimt;clf  all  at  once, 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  a  seigniory  to  which  none  ot  his  pretle- 
cessors  nad  ever  pretended.  On  this  condition  he  invested  Robert  Guiscara  with 
the  duchy  of  Apulia,  which  he  had  partly  conquered,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of 
Calabrifi,  and  ()t  Sicily,  which  lie  iniizht  yet  conquer;  and  Leo  IX.,  a  prisoner^ 
decreed  tliat  the  Normans  should  hold  those  provinces  in  tee  from  the  holy  see.* 

Leo  IX.  did  not  long  survive  the  humiliation  which  the  Normans  had  made 
him  experience;  he  died  at  Borne  on  the  19th  of  April,  1054 ;  and  a  chronicle, 
written  by  a  contemporaiy,  who  was  himself  pope  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
informs  us,  that  "  tlio  Romnns  sent  Htldcbrancf,  then  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Cluu'ch,  to  Heur)'  111.,  that  he  might  bring  with  him  from  tho^  distant  regions  a 
pope  y/hom  the  emperor  would  choose  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Koman 
people ;  for  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  in  Home  a  proper  person  to  fill  so  high 

(88)  Baron.  Auaal.  p.  173.  Coocil.  Gencr.  t.  9,  p.  1040.  Wibertus  vita  I^nis,  t.  9,  L.  2,  c  4,  p.  294. 
(S9)  HuBUL  CoDtr.  Cbr.  p.  21.  Qanftcdi  MalitemD,  Ij.  1,  e.  H  p.  5Bd.  in  Mnnt.  S«r.  icr.  lUl.  t.  4. 
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an  office.**^  It  is  carious  to  see  Htldebrand,  that  anrogant  diampbo     the  liberty 

of  the  Church,  fulfil  a  mission  wliich  stH  uu  d  to  destroy  it.  Yet,  ho  showeil  tlieiu 
his  inflexible  character,  and  lia\in^  iinuK'  rlioico  of  the  bi>lioj)  of  Airlistedt,  lie  in  a 
maniuM"  fun  ed  the  tMii|)eror  to  grant  him  that  individual  Ibr  |)oj«?.  Tliis  new  Ger- 
man [ontili  tuok  the  name  of  Victor  11^  and  was  ordained  at  Ivome  on  the  13th 
of  A  I  I  I!,  1055.*; 

Soon  after,  this  new  pontiff  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  into  Germany^  to  con- 
cert wtii  him  the  contiiniation  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church.  He  was  at  Gotzlar,  when  Henry  HI.,  aged  only  thirty-nine  years,  died 
at  Bothfeld,  on  the  confines  of  Thurmgia  and  Saxony,  7th  of  Octobci-,  1056.  That 
monarch,  on  expiring,  reoommended  to  Victor  IL  his  son  Henr}',  only  five  years 
old,  whom  lie  left  under  the  guaixlianship  of  the  empress  Agnes.  The  unex|)ec  ted 
death  of  the  emperor  suddenly  changed  the  nature  of  the  attack  which  he  had 
directed  against  simony.  The  purity  of  his  mannersi  his  zeal  tor  religion,  his 
rectitude  of  min<^  his  force  of  character^  his  activity  and  courage,  had  always 
maintained  him  at  the  head  of  the  clersy ;  bis  eloquence,  formed  by  liberal  atudfes, 
had  obtained  a  great  influence  over  the  councils  and  diets.  By  protecting  the 
prelates  from  tljc  yoke  of  the  lords,  he  had  only  attached  them  more  strongly  to 
the  empire,  and  by  rendering  his  clergy  more  moral  and  respected,  he  thought  he 
had  renderod  them  also  more  obedient  As  soon  as  be  was  dead^  this  streneth  of 
the  clerg>',  which  he  had  re-created,  was  turned  aj^inst  bis  sacoessor,  and  Henry 
IV.  hail  bnt  tno  much  reason  to  learn  that  the  bislmps  were  the  mr  ■ «  forinidablo 
for  him,  that  their  election  wa*?  more  canonical,  and  their  lite  more  exemplary.'- 

Victor  II.  died  uu  the  libth  ot  June,  1057  :  his  brother,  Stephen  IX.,  who 
succeeded  him,  always  by  appointment  of  the  imperial  court,  d^ed  on  the  29th  of 
!March  following.  The  counts  of  Tuseulum  then  again  tried  to  take  possession  of 
the  election  of  tlie  popes;  hut  their  protei^/',  Benedict  X.,  was  deposed,  and  Gerard 
the  Burgundian,  bishop  of  Florence,  replaced  him  on  tlic  throne,  during  the  years 
1059  and  10i>0,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  II.  This  succession  of  ephemeral 
popes  bad  hardly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  pontifical  j)ower :  every  election  • 
gave  the  Church  a  more  austere  chief,  and  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff,  like  the 
submission  of  the  y^eojile,  |)ro]iortioned  itself  alway  s  to  its  monastic  ^•^rtues. 
Nicholas  II.  achieved  the  protA.'Ction  of  the  election  of  the  poi)es  Irom  the  infiucuce 
of  the  imperial  court,  by  rounding  in  the  Chtireb  the  electoral  college,  to  whidi  he 
for  the  future  confided  the  right  of  giving  it  a  chief.  By  its  constitution  of  April 
1059,  approved  in  a  Roman  council,  he  ordained,  tliat  at  the  deafli  of  a  p<^pe,  the 
cardinal  l)ishopH  should  assemble  to  treat  together  of  the  election  ;  that  they  should 
be  assisted  by  the  cardinal  clerks,  and  tlieir  choice  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  of  toe  rest  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  ])eople.^  By  this  decree,  the  new 
aristocracy  of  the  Church  was  constituted  ;  its  unanimity,  prodenoe  and  constancy, 
woiild  henceforth  second  the  energ>^  of  the  priestly  king,  or  would  make  up  for  his 
infirmities.  The  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  clergy  received  a  very  skiltul 
organization,  to  which  it  in  a  great  measure  owed  its  advantages  in  the  struggle 
against  the  secular  power. 

At  the  same  time  that  Nicholas  II.  reformed  the  supreme  council  of  the  Church, 
he  also  reformed  its  militia,  by  absolutely  proscribing  the  marringo  of  the  priests. 
Examples  ot  these  marriages  are  to  be  found  in  every  century  of  the  Clmrch  ; 
however,  dieir  practice  had  always  i^peared  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  derjzy^ 
and  regular  obedience  of  its  members.  In  the  tenth,  and  in  the  first  half  of  we 

(iO)  Chr.  Mont.  Cassin.  L.  2,  c.  80,  p.  103,  t.  4.  Iki  .  Ilol. 

(41)  Haron.  Anil.  Kuk-.  Id:,    p  233. 

(42)  Lunbeiii  Sdiaf.  «aa.  1056,  p.  61.   M«scov.  Comui.  L.  5,  c.  59,  60,  p.  657. 
(M)  Bbob.  Abb.  Beckt.  1019,  p.  260.  , 
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eleventh  century,  marriages  had  mcreased  among  the  priests  and  bishops  by  reason 
of  their  diminution  in  brotherhood.  There  were  dioceses,  either  in  France  or 
Italy,  where  a  priest  could  not  be  found  bat  had  a  wife  or  concubine.  Some  pre- 
tended  that  in  doing  so  they  did  nothing  coutrarj'  to  the  genend  laws  of  tlic 
Church  ;  others  affirmed  that  their  province  was  expressly  dispensed  from  the  rules 
of  discipline  which  imposed  celibacy  on  others,  ^icliolas  II.  declared  this  preten- 
sion heretical ;  he  daionnoed  tiie  married  do'gy  as  a  new  sect,  to  which  was  giTeD» 
perhaps  by  antiijlirasis,  the  name  of  Nicolaite.  The  two  saints  who  then  directed 
the  Cliurch,  Hildebrand  and  Peter  Damiani,  attacked  with  great  vigor  those  Nico- 
laite heretics  :  the  book  of  St.  Peter  Damiani,  entitled  Gomorrhtrus,  Ibught  them 
witii  a  nuiiuess  of  language  which  appears  at  the  present  day  Httle  in  kee]>ing  with 
sanctify.^  In  fine,  a  constitntion  <n  Nichohs  U.  condemned  ooncabinar)  priests : 
their  resistance  was  obstinate^  it  was  long ;  but  when  they  submitted,  the  azmj  of 
the  Cliurch  became  much  more  disciplinetl  and  more  formidable. 

The  ij'rench  monarch  had  been  a  passive  witness  of  all  those  great  changes ;  ho 
had  seen  the  influence  of  the  empire  strengthened  in  the  interior  of  Gaul,  in  Lor- 
rsine  and  Flanders ;  the  duchy  of  Normandy  secure  its  independence,  ana  assume 
a  threatening  attitude  ;  heresies  increase  abundantly,  to  be  afterwards  repressed  by 
punishment ;  the  Church,  in  fine,  organize  itself  apart  from  the  state,  and  arm 
itself  against  the  temporal  autliority.  Altliough  be  had  not  been  constantly  in- 
active, he  had  lent  no  aid,  and  had  preventea  nothing.  His  domain,  had  of  late 
years,  had  leodived  an  important  accession ;  hut  he  owed  it  to  the  feudal  system, 
then  universally  estabhshea,  and  not  to  his  policy  or  braverv.  Count  Kainard  of 
Sens,  the  same  wlio  had  deiidingly  been  called  the  kuig  of  the  Jews,  died  in  1055, 
witliout  leaving  any  lawful  hcir.s,  afler  having  governed  that  county  since  the  year 
1002,  whoi  he  soooeeded  his  father,  Fromono.  His  fief  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
crown,  without  any  of  Hisarfa  great  vassals  endeayoring  to  contest  that  acqui- 
sition.** 

During  the  summer  of  1060,  Henry  was  indijsposed.  One  day  his  doctor,  master 
John,  who  was  said  to  be  very  skilful,  gave  him  a  remedy,  during  the  operation  of 
which  he  urgently  recommended  him  not  to  drink.  But  Henry,  tormented  b^ 
thirst,  scorned  his  advice.  During  the  absence  of  master  John,  ho  caused  lus 
valet  to  given  him  drink ;  he  immediately  grew  worse  in  a  frightful  manner,  and 
the  same  day,  4th  of  August,  10(30,  died,  after  having  received  the  sacrament. 
Contemporary  wiiters  scareely  refbse  a  tribute  of  eulogy  to  a  monarch,  at  the 
moment  wlicn  he  is  quitting  the  scene  of  this  world,  even  when  they  have  not 
before  had  the  opporttniity  of  sa}nng  good  of  him.  "This  king,"  says  William  of 
Jumieges,  "  was  very  soldier-like,  of  great  valor,  and  very  pious."  Other  chroni- 
clers have  rendered  him  nearly  the  same  testimony.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
attach  great  wmght  to  this  general  declaration,  when  it  b  opposed  to  the  evidence 
of  their  own  chronicles,  whicli,  whilst  they  preserve  the  memory  of  so  many  trifling 
events,  never  find  an  opportunity  of  making  Henry  1.  appear  to  advantage.'** 

(41)  Here  is  tho  beginning  of  the  dedication  to  pope  Nicholas : — Nnpcr  habeas  cunt  non  nullit  episcopis,  ex 
vwtrs  m^estatia,  ajLetoriteie,  coUoqaiDm,  uncli*  coram  femoribiu  ?ohii  leraB  apponen^  tcntaTi  genitaiibaa 
iacerdotom,  at  ila  loqnar,  eoatiiiadtus  fflndiia  adhilwre.  Apod  Baroo.  Ann.  1069,  p.  96S. 

(45)  Chr.  St.  Petri  vivi  Scnoo.  p.  197.    Chr.  Scnnn.  St.  Colnmh:r,  p.  2^3. 

(46)  W'ilkL  Gemet.  HuL  L.  7.  c.  28,  p.  48  ;  apad  Duchesne,  p.  2»3.  Order.  Vitd.  L.  3,  p.  iiii.  Willei. 
Malmaa.  176.  Chr.  Albaiid  Triom  lootiaiq,  8(7* 
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CHAPTER  m 

MINORITY  OF  PHILLIP  I. — OONQUBBT  OF  ESTGLAHD — ^106O>1067. 

When  Ileniy  I.  died,  the  Capotiau  family  had  been,  for  seventy-fotir  years,  in 
possession  of  a  throne  which  thej  had  occupied  during  three  ancceflsivc  c^nerations. 
The  Carlovinpian  race  always  subsisted  in  Germany  in  the  pcMterity  of  Louis,  son 
of  Char1o«!  of  J^^orraine ;  bnt  it  bad  become  fort'ifrn  to  France,  'n  bcrc  it  was  com- 
pletely tbrgotten.  If  the  memory  of  the  reitrns  of  the  last  Cariovingians  was  pro- 
aerved  hj  some  Frenchmen,  it  was  not  certainly  to  exdte  regret.  Buzing  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  that  house  had  shown  only  weakness,  negligence,  and 
incapacity.  It  h  triio,  that  tlu»  Cajx  tian  hon^e,  wlilch  had  succeeded  it,  had,  in 
this  respect,  no  ad\  antage  oxer  tliat  the  place  of  wliicli  it  occupied.  Never,  perhaps, 
had  usurpation  been  justiheil  by  less  talent  or  less  virtue.  The  nation  possesses 
not  a  single  glorious  monument  of  Hugues,  of  Robert,  or  of  Heniy :  tne  other 
members  of  the  family  have  done  Utile  to  concihate  our  consideration  or  In  ,  , 
"RmK's,  brother  of  Honrv,  lie  who  had  been  rlriveii  from  tlie  throne  as  Tncn))al»le  uf 
reigning,  was  not,  however,  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  imbecility,  but  he  knew 
no  other  pleasure  than  gross  intenjj»erance  and  low  company ;  and  as  he  had  neither 
rank  in  the  state,  nor  appanage,  he  provided  for  his  vices  by  pillaging  by  main 
force  either  the  peasants  ot  the  crown  or  the  monasteries.  The  monks  of  ITleury 
pretended  tlmt  he  peri'ihed  as  a  punishment  for  the  rapine  which  he  had  exercised 
over  the  property  of  their  convent,  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  year.'  Kobcrt, 
duke  of  Burgimdy,  the  third  brother,  lived  in  his  duchy  completely  unknown,  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  existence.  Adela,  their  sister,  wife  of  Baldwin  V.,  count 
of  Flanders,  ili»  il  onlv  in  1070  ;  bnt  she  luid  only  fb\a\\Ti  attention  upon  Ix-rsclfby 
rnn^ini;  her  husband  to  revolt  afjain^t  lirr  fatlicr-in-law.  The  widow  of  the  king, 
Ann  of  Russia,  deprived  of  all  sujjport  in  the  kingdom,  scarcely  knowing  the  laa- 
guage  or  mannersy  thou^t  herself  in  a  land  of  exile,  and  regretted  her  countiy. 
Two  children,  one  seven  years  of  age,  the  other  less  than  five,  alone  remained  of 
the  royal  race ;  n!id  it  was  in  this  state  that  the  Capetian  house  was  to  run  the 
chancer  of  a  minoriu*. 

In  the  system  of  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchies,  where  the  repose  and 
regidar  transmission  of  power  has  been  preferred  to  any  securities,  minorities  are  at 
the  same  time  an  unavoidable  inconvenience,  and  an  irregularity  which  de\'iat^ 
entirely  from  the  very  basis  of  the  government.  There  are  few  yx  rsons  who  suffi- 
ciently despise  the  human  species  to  give  the  preference  to  royalty,  by  reason  onh?- 
of  Uie  advantage  to  those  who  ttam*  AU  those  who  give  themselves  the  troub£e 
to  reason,  explain  their  affection  Tor  dus  form  of  government,  according  to  the 
advantages  which  appear  to  them  gnaranteed  to  tliose  who  are  governed.  They 
say  that  in  assuring  to  a  family  tlic  per[>etuity  of  sovereignty,  they  identify  tlieir 
interest  with  that  of  the  state,  they  constitute  it  the  cuanlian  of  futurity,  which  an 
ephemeral  government  would  willingly  sacrifice  to  we  present ;  it  is  contrived*  in 
fact,  that  it  shall  only  do  harm  through  error,  for  its  greatest  and  most  lasting 
good  woidd  be  that  of  its  snbjccts.  They  say  that  the  deliberations  of  bodies  are 
hurtful  to  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  action ;  that  a  state  which  has  several  masters^ 
must  suffer  by  tfie  passions  and  rapacity  of  several  tyrants ;  that  the  subject  of  a 
king  scareely  ever  meets  the  single  being  who  has  all  power  over  him,  is  little  ex- 
posed to  exdte  his  hatred  or  his  wrath ;  bat  that  a  member  of  a  council  may  hourly 

(1)  Uinenb  St.  BeneaioL  lUiitit,  p.  483. 
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find  liimself,  withont  beinc;  aware  of  it,  beside  ono  of  Iiis  oppresi^ors,  may  provoke 
iiis  resentment,  or  kindle  Lis  jealousy  ;  that  in  public,  as  iu  private  affairs,  a  bad 
decision  is  bett^  than  irreeoliition ;  that  we  inust  thwefbra  concede,  before  all,  the 
Avill  which  sbaH  decide;  and  that,  if  on  the  contraiy,  we  oi^i^ise  an  equilibrium 
of  resistanco,  we  prepare  a  discord  to  which  the  state  will  succumb ;  tlint  when 
several  ptAvi  rs  tire  constituted,  the  subject  no  lonjxer  knows  which  heou<ilit  to  obey, 
and  that  one  month  of  anarchy  is  more  formiilabie  than  years  of  bad  govtrument. 

There  is  a  gnmnd  of  truth  m  all  this  reasoning ;  the  supreme  power  of  one  only 
is  a  simple  idea  wbidi  may  be  understood  by  the  rudest  people ;  the  organization 
of  a  free  government  requires  stronger  heads  to  conceive  it,  and  nobler  hearts  to 
execute.  The  Eastern  people,  towards  whom  j)o\\cr  has  always  been  tyrannical, 
who  have  always  seen  the  sultan  as  a  malevolent  being,  but  yet  less  formidable  than 
a  furious  populace,  have  had  some  reason  ibr  wishing  the  fewest  possible  of  those 
clilffg  who  never  did  them  ought  but  harm,  and  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  wishing 
to  increase  among  them  personages  who  hnvc  the  Yvj]\t  of  striking  off  heads  out  of 
mere  caprice.  Not  but  that,  however,  tlie  most  steadfast  partisans  of  absolute 
TOonarcbj  h^tate  to  admit,  that  the  reigning  families  have  not  received  from  the 
Divinity  a  superiority  i  u '  i  in  prudence,  or  virtue,  above  their  subjects ;  that  each 
chief,  in  hi-^  ttirn,  inay  be  .subjected  to  pnsj^ions,  errors,  nnd  ^  ices  ;  aiul  \n  hen  pressed, 
they  even  atluiit,  that  sovereign  powrr  lias  something  corrupting  in  its  natnre,  that 
the  monarch  is  exposed  to  stronger  temptations  than  any  of  his  subjects,  and  is 
restrained  from  them  by  inferior  barriers ;  in  fine,  that  the  education  of  pdnoes  is 
necessarily  bad,  and  that  tluise  who  smrround  them  have  almost  always  been 
interested  in  corrupting,  rnther  than  in  rendering  tliem  virtuous.  It  is  in  spite  of 
all  the  inconveniences  thnt  they  maintain  that,  fur  the  advanta^  of  the  people  it 
b  convenient,  that  as  U*n^  us  the  prince  lives,  there  should  nsver  be  any  aoubt  or 
hesitation  respecting  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  him ;  that  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  there  should  oe  no  more  as  to  the  person  Avho  .sliull  receive  his  jiower ;  that 
he  should  always  be  interdicted  from  examining  him  who  may  be  most  worthy,  to 
see  only  him  whom  an  invariable  law  has  called  thereto. 

Unfortanately  a  law  of  nature  often  comes  to  thwart  this  fundamratal  law  of 
royalty.  By  a  primitive  and  irrevocable  law,  it  has  been  possible,  to  fix  the  legiti- 
mate order  of  snccef^sion  from  male  to  mah>,  according  to  primogeniture  and  jhe 
right  of  representation ;  it  has  been  possible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  exclude  the 
chances  of  contested  successions ;  and  it  is  much  more  to  the  want  of  good  feith 
in  the  sovereigns  than  to  the  confusion  oi'  titles,  that  we  must  attribute  those  \\  ars 
of  succession,  so  long  and  so  furious,  which  have  stained  Eun^j  e  with  V?](uk1.  JJiit 
no  law  can  prevent  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  being  an  imbecile,  like  Kudes, 
brother  of  Henry,  or  being  a  minor,  like  his  son  Phillip, 

Nations  may  submit  to  the  will  which  they  have  bound  ihemselyes  to  obey, 
though  it  be  neither  more  enlightened,  nor  more  suitable,  to  ihdr  interests ;  but 
when  a  minor  is  upon  the  throne,  lie  has  no  will :  there  is  no  longer  any  identity 
between  the  tlurable  interest  of  the  master  and  that  of  the  state,  because  he  wlio 
charges  himself  with  willing  for  the  minor  only  exercises  temporary  power,  and 
already  feresees  the  time  when  he  will  be  a  subject,  perhaps  an  enemy  of  him  in 
whose  name  he  commands ;  there  is  no  longer  the  certainty  of  obedience,  because 
hereditnr}'  order  cannot  snfficiently  fix  the  guarfllanship,  and  resolve  all  the  doubts 
respecting  him  to  whom  they  refer ;  there  is  no  longer  implicit  faiih  in  the  com- 
mttid,  because  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  is  divided  l>etween  the  guardian  and  the 
ward,  and  we  ou-l  t  >nly  to  obey  the  former  until  the  moment  when  he  shall  be 
suspected  (»f  conspiring  agiin-t  \hn  rifdits  of  the  latter.  From  this  very  mistrust 
results  till!  necessity  of  limiting  in  ilie  guai-dian  the  powerful  will  of  the  monarch ; 
to  raiiie  barriers  against  him,  to  giv«  liim  counsel,  and  submit  liim  to  watchni^. 
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Absolute  nionarchv  alters  during  a  minority :  it  becomes  eoiistitutional,  or  rather, 
it  transfenns  Haelr  intoa  npnbhc ;  for  the  power  is  confided  to  a  chief  deeted  lor 

a  limited  time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  advisers  of  the  guaxdtanditp^  or  Other 
constituted  bcKlics,  and  under  the  superintendenco  of  tlio  people. 

However,  thin  teni|K>rary  republic,  created  in  monarchies,  during  minoiitieSi  is 
tlie  worst  of  repubhcs.  The  mind  is  not  prepared  for  it,  the  manners  are  not  con- 
formable, the  love  of  conntiy  has  not  been  excited ;  liberty,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  enemy,  is  not  secured ;  the  depositories  of  power  are  neither  the 
hereditary  represcnto.ti\  of  the  nation,  nor  those  wliich  it  has  voluntarily  chusen 
to  be  its  organs.  Sometimes  it  is  a  woman,  a  (lueen-mother,  who,  if  she  had  bo- 
longed  to  toe  nation  and  to  the  ftmil^  of  its  king&  would  hm  been  exduded  bj 
her  sex  fiom  any  share  in  the  goverani^t»  and  who,  merelj  as  a  stranger,  as  ue 
daufrhtcr  of  kings,  rivals,  or  enemies,  as  ipiorant  of  the  laws  and  customs,  insen- 
sible U)  tlie  national  pride  and  to  the  name  of  tlic  country,  often  full  of  lic^tile  pre- 
judices, is  called  to  govern  those  who  have  no  uliiaity  with  her.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  who,  not  losing  sight  of  the  fotority  which  awaits  him,  sacri^ 
noes  both  ruvalty  and  the  nation  to  liis  private  greatness,  or  to  the  naimw  aristiH 
crapy  wliich  his  equals  form  in  the  tut  .  Sometimes  they  are  courtiers  whom 
intrijt^ue  has  raised,  and  wiiose  vices  or  baseness  have  drawn  nigh  to  puwer.  Virtue 
or  glory  never  have  had  their  republican  share  in  the  fiNrmation  of  regency ;  public 
opinion  never  has  exercised  over  it  an  useful  superintence ;  honoiv  hi  fine,  has  never 
been  awakened  by  the  sentiment  of  its  duration  ;  eveiy  one  endeavors  to  make  the 
most,  for  his  sole  present  advantage^  of  a  government  which  is  about  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Although  ^  IVench  monaiohy  had  abrea  Jy  lasted  six  eentnrSes^  at  the  time  of 

the  deatli  of  Henry  I.,  its  fundainsntal  laws  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  settled. 

The  recollection  of  passe  1  times  was  confused  and  uncertain  ;  tlie  rn  ru'li  no  longer 
resembled  the  Teutonic  Franks,  and  the  revolution  which  hud  placed  the  CajK'tians 
upon  the  throne,  had  finished  ehanging  the  national  habits:  consequently,  it  was 
lefls  in  the  examples  of  the  preceding  reigns  than  in  the  feodal  system  diat  the 
princii>les  of  public  right  were  sought.  The  hereditariness  of  power  had  become  so 
much  the  essence  of  this  system,  that  that  of  the  crown  was  strengthened  by  it. 
Although  the  Carlovin^ians  might  be  considered  as  elective  kings,  and  that  Hugues 
Cai[)et  owed  to  an  election  the  snbstitotion  of  his  htaXty  for  th^!s,  no  one  fboodit 
of  contesting  the  succession  of  his  great-grandson,  no  one  asked  whotlicr  a  ddldof 
eight  years  was  the  king  who  was  the  best  suited  to  the  French :  1  v  rnHnig  it 
into  question,  each  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown  would  have  been  subnuttnig  his 
own  right,  or  that  of  his  children,  to  the  same  contests.  But  the  feudal  system, 
by  resi)ecting  hereditary  right,  had  also  pronded  for  the  case  of  minorities,  whidi 
are  the  necessary  cotise^iMnces  thereof  This  it  had  done,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  subjects,  wiiich  this  system  never  considered,  not  in  that  of  the  feudatory, 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  assembly,  bat  in  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  lord  of  the  fief,  and  of  the  national  defence.  The  noble  guard  of  the  fief, 
and  of  tlie  guardianship  of  the  feudatory,  belonged  by  right  and  invariably  to  the 
lord,  who,  as  long  as  it  lastetl,  enjoyed  all  the  rovcmics,  and  disj)08i  1  <>{'  all  the 
power  of  the  fief,  without  rendering,  and  without  owing,  any  account  to  his  wiu-d. 

This  rule  was  not  applicable  to  the  crown  of  France ;  the  voung  king,  not 
acknowledging  any  superior,  had  no  le^mato  gaardian  in  the  faoatl  order.  Nevw- 
iheless,  the  analog  was  vexations:  it  was  established  by  universal  practice,  that 
the  rruardian  a(hnuiisteied  for  his  own  account  the  estate  of  his  ward  ;  that  instead 
of  protecting  the  orphan,  he  was  authorized  to  despoil  him :  it  was  not  easy  to 
protect  cither  the  king,  or  the  people,  from  such  a  spoilation.  It  does  not  appear 
that  tfiey  had  yet  thoqght  of  abndging  by  law  the  dnmtioii  of  niaorily,  and  <^ 
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declaring  that  tliu  Viufpi  of  Franco  slioiild  bo  major  at  fourteen,  as  if  it  depended 
with  an  ordiuaiice  to  give  tiiem  at  tiiat  aec  either  reason  or  will.  Henry,  before 
Mb  deatJi,  believed  himself  authorized  to  aisp(^  by  will  of  the  guardianship  of  his 
■on,  and  hig  last  wish  was  jrespected.  He  did  not  appoint  liis  wife,  Ann  of  Kusda, 
to  be  either  i^uanlian  or  regent,  thou«:^h  slie  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  she  had 
gained  lier.self'a  reputation  of  sanctity  wliich  would  have  inspired  confidence,  and 
the  immense  distance  siie  was  at  from  her  country,  would  have  protected  lier  Irom 
all  anti-French  influenGe ;  he  eaually  passed  with  silence  his  two  luo^efs:  dieeldar 
Eudes,  was  perhaps  already  deaa.  Bcaadei^  if  his  imbociUty  had  removed  him  from 
tlie  til  rone  as  incapable  of  bein  f^  king,  it  ought  not  the  less  to  remove  him  from 
the  regency.  The  second,  liobert,  contimiea  to  govern  Burgnndy  until  the  year 
107^,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  he  attempted  to  exercise  the  shghtest  autho> 
zitj  In  the  councils  of  his  nephew. 

Instead  of  his  nearest  relations,  Henry  appointed  as  gnaidian  to  his  sons,  his 
brotlier-in-law,  Baldwin  V.,  of  Lille,  or  the  ^Mcck,  count  of  Flanders,  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  causing  the  crown  to  pass  to  the  children  tliat  Baldwin  had 
had  by  Adela,  his  sister,  if  his  own  should  die  in  childhood.  The  royal  right  was 
not  yet  quite  fixed  in  France,  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  women  had  not 
yet  quite  identified  it.self  with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  monarchy.  "  He 
recommended,"  says  Ordcric  Vitalis,  "  the  child  and  the  kingdom  to  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  to  protect  them.  And  this  guardianship  well  suited  such  a  chief ;  for  he 
bad  Adela  for  a  wile^  danditer  of  Robert,  king  of  the  French."  *  A  more  modem 
anthor  says  more  eK{Wefl^ :  **  Baldwin  was  appointed  bail,  guardian,  and  main- 
bourg,  of  the  person  and  j^roperty  of  PhilHji ;  mv\  in  the  aforesaid  capacity,  tlie 
princes  and  Ijarons  of  France  paid  homage  to  the  said  Baldwin,  con.sentinff  and 
promising,  that  ii'  the  said  Phillip  should  die  without  heirs  of  his  body,  they  should 
retain  the  s«ud  Baldwin  as  king  of  France,  witlrantany  ulterior  soleouiity.'^'  Such 
an  oath,  which  has  only  been  mentioned  by  one  author  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  more  than  suspicious  ;  but  Baldwin  seemed  to  be  called  to  the  guardianship  to 
place  him  in  a  position  to  sehse  himself,  what  the  historian  of  Flanders  supposes 
was  pronueed  him ;  for,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  period,  the  guardian 
entered  into  the  oijoyment  of  the  fief,  as  if  the  properhr  belonged  to  him. 

If  the  feudal  system  had  not  ]  ro;  ided  for  the  gnarmanship  of  the  kingdom,  it 
at  least  prevented  the  manner  in  whicli  it  was  exercised  from  clumging  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  All  the  powers  were  liereditaiy,  aiouud  and  below  the  uifant 
king.  Theore  was  not  a  town,  a  village  or  a  castle^  ibst  had  not  its  count,  its  baioa, 
its  c-astellan,  who  was  fully  capable  of  governing  without  having  recourse  to  the  royid 
authority  ;  the  political  maciiine  was  not  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king ; 
his  guardian  watched  his  property^but  had  little  need  of  thinking  of  his  preroga- 
tives, and  BlIU  less  of  his  dfuties.  Phillip,  which  Gfeek  name  indicated  &e  alliance 
of  the  house     France,  by  his  mother,  with  the  house  of  the  emperor  Basil,  who 

firctonded  that  he  descended  from  Phillip  of  Macedonia,  passed  the  seven  years  of 
lis  infancy,  from  the  4th  of  August,  lOGO,  the  periwl  of  the  death  of  lus  father, 
to  the  Ist  of  September,  1067,  the  period  of  the  death  of  his  ^u:  t  dian,  at  Paris, 
or  in  the  roval  castles.  He  lived  there  in  peace!,  without  his  histuiy  having  any- 
thing lemarbible  bqrond  that  of  another  cMd  of  his  age^  and  without  himself  at 
his  guardian,  or  any  one  in  his  name,  exercising  any  influence  over  the  events  of 
which  France  was  the  tlieatre  at  this  j>eriod.  Baldwin  came  firom  time  to  time  to 
see  him,  and  it  was  then  that  he  signed  the  diplomas  which  remain.    He  did  not 

(2)  Onlerid  Vitdis  Uirt.  Eccles.  L.  S,  p.  4S0.  In  Daofaen^  Sor.  Nonnaoa,  et  Scr.  iV.  1. 11,  p.  229. 
WOM.  Gcmet  p.  48.  dnron.  Hi^nis.  Floriac.  p.  1 19,  Gmn.  AXbadA  uml  IWiidi  WaMm,  p.  SB7.  Chr. 

CSBDttilcnsc  S  i  i ffi  Tfi'harii,  p.  182.    Chron.  Sancti  Petri  viTi  ScQOO.  M7. 
(ii)  Ouile^urat,  ChiuD.  el  AaaaL  de  tlaudre*,  c.  41,  f.  80. 
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tako  a  moro  active  part  in  the  frovcrnment ;  hnd  lio  done  so,  we  should  find  its 
traces,  whilst  there  only  remains  of  his  administration,  that  vague  eulogy  of  a 
dironid^  which  never  fefiiaed  a  pnue  to  each  prince  in  lus  turn  t  As  tlusPfailHp 
was  still  only  a  child^  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fiiUier,  for  guardian 

nnd  foster-father,  Baldwin,  count  cf  I'^l  indei'*,  an  nprifiht  man,  and  attached  to 
justice.  Tlie  latter  protected  hini  with  bcniixnity  until  the  SLgc  of  reason  :  he 
administered  the  kingdom  with  vigor ;  he  corrected  the  rebels  and  the  unquiet 
minded  widi  ihe  rod  of  power,  an£  in  fine^  lestored  to  the  adolescent  prince  his 
]dngdom  quite  entire.  Shortly  after  he  died,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name  as 
himsolf,  who  died  in  his  turn  a  few  yoars  aften^•ards."* 

Tiiere  are  scarcely,  during  these  seven  years  of  minority,  two  occasions  on  which 
Phillip  is  mentioned  in  the  French  historians :  the  first  is  in  1062.  Ann,  the 
yonng  king's  mother,  not  having  been  called  to  the  regency,  and  finding  herself  in 
a  kingdom  so  distant  from  her  country,  deprived  of  all  support  and  of  all  alliance, 
lent  an  ear  to  the  pnjposals  of  Rannl,  connt  of  Cn'.>])y  and  Valois,  who,  to  he  aWe 
to  marry  her,  repudiated  a  first  wile.  This  marriage  atfiicted  young  Phillip,  whom 
it  separated  nom  his  mother ;  bat  it  was  rather  agreeable  to  ms  guardian  Addwin, 
of  Lill^  who  thns  saw  a  person  removed  whose  rivalry  he  might  fear.  Neverth^ 
less,  it  seems  thnt  other  1  rencli  lords  conceived  jenlouj?}-  thereat  *,  they  sought  and 
found  a  family  tie  between  the  comit  of  Cres|)y  and  kiiiLT  Henry,  Ann's  first  hus- 
band, from  whicli  it  was  considered  that  these  nuptials  were  incestuous.  The 
archbishop  of  Reims,  on  writing  to  the  po[ie,  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  to  excite 
trouble  in  the  kit^i^dom.  It  ap|x;ar8  that  the  coimt  of  Crespy  was  excommani- 
cated  ;  he  died  in  lOfifi,  and  Ann  retired  then  to  T'u'^sia.  The  civil  wars  between 
his  four  brotliers,  or  other  causes  which  are  urjknown  to  us,  brought  her  afterwards 
to  France,  where  she  ended  her  days.  Her  name  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  difibrent 
charters  granted  by  her  son,  and  it  is  supposed  that  her  grave  has  been  discovered 
at  Ferte-Allais.' 

A^ain,  Philh'p's  name  is  hmught  fbnvard  on  accdimt  of  a  first  signature  of  this 
prince  affixed  to  a  charter  in  1(M55.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  his  son, 
Baldwin  of  Mens,  ha^l  granted  great  estates  to  the  convent  of  Hasnon,  in  the 
diocese  of  Arras  ;  they  asked  the  young  prince,  tlien  twelve  years  of  aije,  to  con- 
firm th<  ir  donation  in  a  fiiU  court,  wbieh  he  held  at  Corbie,  and  has  been 
represented,  without  sufficient  motive,  as  an  assembly  of  the  States-Cieneral.  An 
archbishop,  three  bishops,  four  officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  counts  and  anights,  signed  the  diploma  with  Phillip ;  it  was  altogethw 
an  honor  which  this  monarch  was  conferring  on  them,  and  an  additional  guarantee 
which  he  gave  to  the  convent  of  Ilasnon.  But  none  of  the  great  vassal?!,  oxcopt- 
in^  Baldwin,  is  found  among  the  subscribers ;  the  assembly,  conseciuently,  was 
without  legislative  power,  without  any  acknowledged  anthorit^  in  the  kingdom ;  it 
did  not  resem1»le  the  diets  of  German  v,  tlie  Wittenageraotes  of  En^nd,  whidiiie- 
quently  assembled  at  tlie  same  period,  and  deliberated  u]>nn  the  general  interests  of 
tne  monarchy.  The  exhan.stion  of  the  royal  jiower  had  caused  in  France  the  aban- 
donment of  the  national  assemblies.  As  the  king  was  not  able  to  execute  any- 
thing in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  grandees  and  soldiers  had  ceased  assembling 
to  ordain  nothing.*^ 

Royal  France  was  not  alone,  during  this  period,  submitted  to  a  minority;  im- 
perial F ranee,  or  the  tliree  kingdoms  of  Lorraiu%  Bursuudy,  and  Provence,  united 
to  the  crown  of  (xermany,  weixs  equally  governed  by  an  m&nline  prince.  Henry  IV., 

(4)  Frag.  Franc,  Hist.  t.  11,  n.  101.    Mirac  St.  licued.  Abbat.  p.  486. 

(r>)  Gcrvaaii  Remor.  raiie.  Eput.  p.  499.  Chr.  St.  Petri  vivi  Seaom  ii.  197.  Joaniid  4m  Smnti  ds  Jwa, 

1682.  p.  193. 

(6)  AyOcaiaU  ad  BH.  HmMmm,  IfooHtcrii,  1. 11,  p.  111. 
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born  the  llth  of  No\  enibor,  10.5<),  was  nearly  three  years  older  than  Phillip ; 
his  mother,  Agnes,  daugliter  of  AN  illiain,  (liike  of  At^nitaine,  had  been  cliar^cJ 
with  liis  pnardianship,  which  she  diviJod  with  llvury,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  wliom 
she  placed  great  confidence.  But  as  the  imperial  power  was  then  much  nioi-e 
eztenaive  than  that  (tf  the  kinff  of  France  the  office  of  ^ardian  racited  io  that 
court  much  more  jedouay^  and  gave  rise  to  much  more  intrigue  and  revolution. 
Agnes  pretended,  among  other  prerogatives,  to  al\s  ays  exorcise  tlie  right  which  her 
husband  had  enjoyed,  to  regulate  tlie  nomination  of  the  jwpes.  Nicholas  11, 
having  died  at  Florence  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1061,  a  legation  was  sent  from  Kome 
to  the  imperial  court,  to  demand  the  nomination  or  indication  of  his  sacGesBor. 
However,  the  independent  party  of  the  Church  had  already  made  great  progress, 
both  amonn;  the  prelates  an<l  the  [leoplc  ;  consequently,  wliilst  the  deputy,  who  was 
repauing  to  Germany,  had  received  Irom  the  liomau  clergy  the  order  to  seize  the 
occasion  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  wholly  detested,  othor  members  of  this  same 
dei^  had  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  new  election.  The  empress 
Agnes  nerrlpeted,  diirinii  seven  days,  giving  audience  to  cardinal  Stephen,  who 
had  been  sent  to  her.  This  jirelato,  losing  patience,  set  ofT  again  for  Italy.  ITilde- 
brand,  arciideacon-cjirdinal,  shared  his  resentment,  and  comnmnicated  it  to  tho 
caxdinabjpreient  at  Borne,  who  united  their  suffira^  in  iavor  of  Ansolm  of  Bar 
daf^o^  bishop  of  Lucca,  and  who^  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  court  of 
Germany,  crowtK^'l  luTn  nnder  the  nntno  of  Alexander  II.  As  soon  as  the  empress 
Agues  received  the  news,  far  from  being  willing  to  acknowledge  him,  she  elected, 
and  caused  to  be  consecrated  by  the  prelates  of  her  court,  under  the  name  of 
Honorius  II.,  Cadalous,  bisliop  of  Parma,  of  the  liouse  of  Pallaviciiii.  Thus 
began  the  scMsm,  and  that  furious  stru<^le  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  comt  of  Rome, 
which  was  renewed  sev<»ral  times,  and  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life ;  he  founcl 
himself  engaged  in  it  before  he  attained  the  age  of  reason.  The  churches  of  tho 
kingdom  Aries,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lorraine,  were  divided  between  the  two 
pontiffs ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  orthodox  against  the  schismatic,  contributed  tO 
redouble  the  rehj^ious  fervor,  wluch  was  all  exciting  in  the  eleventh  century.' 

Agnes,  wlio  had  bej'au  the  scliism,  did  not  long  keep  the  direction  of  the  im- 
perial pai'ty.  Tlic  prelates  and  the  grandees  of  Germany  conceived  a  jealousy  for 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  whom  she  solely  oonsnlted.  Some  pretend  that  the 
&mi]iarity  of  the  enijiress  and  the  bishop  was  the  consequence  of  a  gallantrj^, 
shamefiil  for  both ;  others  accused  Agnes  of  foolislniess  only,  and  declared  her 
iQcapable  of  bringing  up  her  son  properly.  They  resolved,  in  the  summer  of 
106z,  to  take  him  away  from  her,  and  they  profitted  for  this  purpose  by  a  great 
banquet  offered  to  the  mother  and  to  the  son,  at  Kaiserworth,  upon  the  liliine. 
As  the  archbishop  Hanno,  of  Cologne,  was  walking  in  tlic  garden  along  tho  river, 
with  the  yonng  king,  aged  twelve  years,  they  observetl  a  prettrjr  new  boat  wliich 
was  approaching  the  siiore,  and  which  attracted  the  curiosity  of  Ucnry.  Hanno 
proposed  to  him  to  go  up  to  it  with  him,  to  examine  it  better ;  but.  they  had  no 
sooner  ^tered  it  Uwn  tne  boatmen,  rowed  sraardy  over  towards  the  otiiar  bank. 
Henry,  not  being  able  to  stop  them,  threw  himself  intn  tlie  water  to  regain  the 
shore  by  swimming,  when  tlic  count  of  Brunswick,  who  had  spnini?  after  Jiiin  into 
the  Rhine,  took  him  out  and  brought  lum  back  to  the  boat.  The  consiiirators 
aftowiuds  surrounded  the  young  pnnoe ;  they  endeavcned  to  calm  him  by  their 
caresseS)  and  to  blacken  his  mother  in  his  mind.  They  took  him  away  to  Cologne, 
and  they  agreed  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  he  should  reside,  should  be 
durijig  that  time  the  chief  of  his  counsels  and  director  of  the  republic.  This 

(7)  Cardinal'n  Aragon  vitn  Alczandri  II.  fifm,  Scr.  Hal.  t.  8,  p.  808.   Lw  OftimAt^  L»  S,  o,  U«  Sci.  ltd. 
t.  i,  p.  431.   Ikrua.  Auu.  1061,  p.  297. 
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singular  ecclesiastical  r^enef  abandoned  the  party  of  tlic  anti-pope  CSadalons,  bat 

witTiout  being  thus  able  to  cause  the  schism  to  cease,  which  served  as  a  protection 
to  the  married  priests.  A^es,  seeing  no  hope  of  recovering  the  guardianship  of 
her  son,  witliwew  from  Germany  and  from  the  bishop  of  Angsborg,  to  destroy 
at  least  the  injurious  rumors  which  had  been  propagatea  agsiinst  her.  She  retired 
at  first  into  France,  with  her  brotlier  William  \  I.,  count  of  Poitiers  luid  duke  of 
AouiUiine;  ut'terwanls  she  went  to  Rmnc,  where  she  ended  her  days  in  [X3niten(^* 
The  schism  between  Alexander  11.  and  IJonorius  11.  or  Cadalous,  was  only 
terminated  by  the  oopncU  of  Mantna,  in  1067.*  Bat  notwithstanding  this  disoora 
in  tlic  Church,  religious  zeal  was  rising  more  every  day ;  it  was  communicated 
to  all  the  population  and  united  to  chivalry,  it  partook  of  the  warlike  character 
which  was  soon  manifested  by  the  crusades.  Already  they  bei;an  to  preach 
that  no  oflering  was  more  agreeable  to  the  Divinity  than  the  blood  of  the  intidels. 
The  mnssnlmen  occapied  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  Meditenanean ;  but  thmr 
had  lost  in  these  countries  their  warlike  character  whidi  had  knt  valoe  to  such 
brilliant  conquest.  Ctiltivatinir  ])ns.<:ionate!y  the  arts,  sciences,  music  and  |>oetry, 
tliey  took  to  commerce,  enriching  tlie  towns  of  Spain  by  a  number  of  manufactures, 
ana  the  fields  with  clever  works  for  irrigation,  and  by  the  care  of  a  scientific  agri- 
cnlture ;  they  had  not  neglected  the  art  of  defending  the  opulence  which  they  had 
acquired.  The  empire  or  the  Ommiado  Caliphs  had  ended  in  103S,  no  tie  united, 
for  a  conniion  resistance,  the  Spaniards  who  professed  Islamism  ;  every  town  had 
its  clu  ik,  to  whom  the  Latins  gave  the  name  of  kings,  and  all  these  feeble  princes 
were  jealona  of  one  another.  Thw  merchants  trayelled  the  provinces  of  the 
Ftoven^al  language^  they  su])plied  the  castles  with  the  rich  stuffs  of  Valentia,  the 
nnns  of  Damascus  and  the  spices  of  India.  Often  it  is  true  the  purses  of  the 
knigiits  replied  not  to  their  desires  and  they  were  obliged  to  let  the  merchants  take 
away  the  riches  which  they  had  covetted.  In  tliis  disposition  they  listened  with 
enthnnasm  to  the  preadiing  of  their  priests,  who  annonnced  to  them  that  thoee 
were  serving  Qod  who  took  widioot  payment  these  same  goods  from  the  plaoe 
where  they  were  produced,  by  slaying  their  proprietors.  Guy  Geittfn'y,  who  on 
becoming  duke  of  Acquitainc  and  count  of  Poitou  called  himself  William  the  VI. 
ittvited  di  the  gentlemen  and  tlieir  adventnrers  of  the  South  to  join  him,  to  overrun 
the  Moon  of  Spain,  for  the  love  of  God.  Thuq,  in  1062  or  1063,  he  assembled 
an  army  with  which  he  passed  the  Pyrenees ;  he  attacked  the  town  of  Balbastro 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia  ;  he  took  it,  pillaged  it,  and  massacrtxl 
all  the  inliabitants ;  when  he  afterwards  attempted  to  push  his  conquest  further  on, 
he  was  stopped  1^  want  of  provision^  in  a  pow  and  moimtainouB  oonntry ;  and 
afterwaidsy  naving  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  sokUerSy  he  aband<med  Balbastro  and 
reentered  France.'"' 

This  expedition  was  followed  as  near  as  possible  by  another  wliii  h  had  yet  more 
of  the  character  of  a  crusade.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year  10G4,  it  was 
proclaimed  m  all  the  West  that  several  of  the  principal  bishops  of  G^^rmanv ; 
namdy  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  die  bislions  of  Band)erg,  Ratisbon  and  Utrechty 
were  preparing  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  they  received  as 
volunteers  in  their  train,  all  knights,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  shed  their 
blood  for  Jesus  Christ.  Consequently,  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  of  Germany, 
pilgrims  began  to  assemble.  Thirhr  knights  or  priests,  departed  from  the  conrt  of 
the  dnke  or  Normandy,  and  om  of  them  has  len  a  cnrioos  reUtion  c£  his  Tojage. 

(8)  Luibarti  Sdufbabargen*.  ad  unu  1008 ;  apnd  PiilwiaBl  Hirt.  Germ,  t  2. 

(9)  Baron.  Ann.  Ecclt^s.  ium  inr.    p.  355.    Pagi  crit.  p.  223.    The  latter  rectifies  the  date  of  the  counrn. 

(10)  Chron.  Sanrti-.Maieutu  ;ul  ami.  1063,  t.  11,  p.  220.  Dc  Ge»tifl  Ckmiit.  Barcinon.  aniu  1065,  p.  2d0. 
(  hr.  Albcrici  Munoci  Triuoi-Foutium,  ann.  1063.  p.  363.  ffigdl.  Ubmu  Min.  1008,  p.  498.  ChnNLTSnn. 
aan.  106S,  1. 12,  p.  481.   Pagi  crit  ana.  1062,  }f.  220. 
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When  tliey  were  asscmbiod^  they  found  there  were  in  all  seven  thousand  combat- 
antSy  and  thdr  troop  drew  so  mnch  attention^  that  the  great  lords,  and  efven  the 
simple  knightSy  dU^yed  in  that  expedition  all  the  lazoxy  whicli  their  fortune 
allowed  tlirrn.  They  travelle  I,  u  itlnmt  difliciilty,  the  route  ^vI^u■h  the  crusaders 
were  soon  to  lullow  by  Austria,  IluiiL:  irv,  and  the  valley  ol  the  Danulx?.  Tliey 
were  hos])itably  received  in  Constantiiioiile  by  the  eni|jeror  Constantine  Ducas. 
Bnt  as  soon  as  they  were  in  Lycia  they  oegan  to  experience  the  dangers  to  which 
they  exposed  those  riches  which  they  had  so  imprudently  paraded.  Every  day 
they  were  c  alled  to  new  combnt>  ;  and  when  at  last  they  entered  into  Palestine, 
there  were  vury  lew  that  did  not  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  Bedouins,  who  l>esieged 
them  for  three  days  in  a  ruined  fortress,  where  they  were  dcprived.of  all  nourish- 
ment. A  netghbonring  Emir  who  commanded  the  Arab  cnltivators,  at  war  .with 
those  of  the  desert,  ^igaged  to  protect  tliem  ;  he  delivered  and  conducted  them  to 
Jerusalem.  After  liaNing accomplished  their  pilginmagcthey  re-embarked  on  tlieir 
Genoese  galleys ;  for  that  powerful  republic  had  already  coramencod  ploughing 
the  sea  with  its  ships,  and  they  were  transported  to  BrindiBiin  Italy.  Bat  of  seven 
thousand  men  who  went  on  horseback,  all  brilliant  with  gold,  and  so  confident  in 
their  valur,  their  youth,  and  their  faith,  hardly  two  thousand  were  able  to  return 
to  their  country,  on  foot,  exhanstcfl,  defwited,  an«l  rover.  !     ith  rai^s." 

During  this  same  period  of  the  minority  of  I'hillip  1.,  whicii  contains  neaiiy 
no  event  appertaining  to  the  general  history  of  France,  and  which,  even  in  its 
religions  history,  or  in  that  of  Earopc,  can  at  most  bo  distbgoished  by  the  progress 
of  opinion,  not  by  any  great  change;  the  enterprises  of  a  vas5:al  of  the  crown  of 
France  cansed  in  lRuro])0  an  important  re\ olution,  of  w  hich  we  feel  the  con-eipiences 
to  this  day.  Wiiiium  the  liastaiJ,  duke  of  xsoruiandy,  conquered  England;  a 
feudatoi^  of  France  became  king  of  a  powerftil  monarchy.  The  interests  cS  the 
two  nations  were  mixed  ;  their  rights  oompUcated  in  the  nncertain  connection  of 
feudalism.  Tlie  \\  ars  hetwecn  the  two  crowns  were  not  lone  in  hemnning,  and  cen- 
turies  of  fighting  inspii*ed  the  two  people  with  an  animosity,  wliicli  their  interest, 
that  of  ctvihzation,  that  of  liberty,  and  the  glory  which  would  attend  the  tmion  of 
their  eOorts  has  not  been  snfficient  to  extinguish. 

William  of  Xormandy  was  one  of  the  pnncipid  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France, 
nevertheless  he  was  not  the  first.  The  count  of  Flamlers  i  neon  test  aV)]y  excelled 
hiiu  in  wealth ;  already  his  counti^'  was  covered  by  pojmlous  and  tlourishLiig  towns, 
where  the  namerons  manufactories  caused  the  prosperity  of  thousands  of  the  woi^- 
men,  where  commerce  had  developed  the  intelligence  of  the  industrious  class,  and 
where  wise  municipal  laws  ]>rotected  liltert}-.  The  count  of  Poitiers,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  was  recognised  as  sow  rei^u  by  a  much  greater  extent  of  country  ;  the  count 
of  Toulouse  had  at  the  same  tune  more  subjects,  and  subjects  more  inaostrions.  If 
the  Normans  who  were  commanded  by  William  excelled  the  mhabitants  of  the  oth«r 
provinces  by  their  valor,  by  their  restless  and  adventurous  spirit,  they  were  on  tho 
other  hand  the  least  disposed  of  all  to  rigorous  obe< Hence;  bnt  William  immoveablo 
iu  his  projects  and  master  of  his  passions,  always  knew  how  to  choose  the  most 
filvonible  moment  b>  attain  his  end  ;  he  was  not  to  be  carried  away  by  rage  or  pity ; 
he  sdbvertdl  successively  and  without  noise,  all  those  who  resisted  him,  and  he  ao- 
custom<  [  riio  others  to  see  in  the  feudal  system^  whidi  he  maintained  with  ligcnv 
an  immutable  rule  of  discipline. 

The  duchy  of  Normandy  bordered  the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown  in  the 
Isle  of  France^  those  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  who  then  ruled  over  Miaine^  and  those 
of  the  count  or  dnke  of  Brittany.  On  none  of  these  frontiers  had  William  reason 

(U)  hmbertiil  Scbafiubargciuia,  ct  Ingtilfiu  Croylanimnt  nbbiw.  nl  intn.  10S4.   Thb  rdatkm  is  not 

found  ID  the  extracts  of  tlicsi"  two  writ«rit,  or  t.  11  i  f  ht«turi,uis  .>f  rrrmec.    lu  Ihae  extracts  it  ficquciitly 
IwfpeiM,  that  tke  most  iiiiportaut  oud  most  charactcrtstic  part  is  suppressed.    Uoiou.  Anu.  £ccle».  10C4,i>.  S57. 
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to  feci  any  uneasiness.  The  minority  of  Phillip  I.,  and  the  fbebteness  of  ibe  mil 
auihorit  J,  put  Normandj  in  safety  from  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Paris.  Geoffiiqr 

Martel,  count  of  Anjoii,  had  died  in  lOlUK  ami  liis  state  was  flispnteJ  by  his  two 
nepliews,  sons  of  the  count  of  (latinois ;  one  of  tlic  latter  has  kit  some  memoirs 
upon  his  tiiuei  wherein  he  recounts  in  these  terms  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  Im 
own  disagreement  wil^  lus  brother.  **  After  these  thin^  Geoffrej  Abrtel  vent  to 
Avar  with  William,  count  of  the  Nonnans,  who  atlorwards  acquired  thQ  kingdom  of 
the  English,  and  wsls  made  a  ma^inififvnt  kin;:;.  TI  '  li:i<l  a  war%vith  the  French  and 
the  i?ih:ihita!iT'«  of  Bonr^^^^.  ojic  witii  \\  ilhaiii,  count  nt  Poitiers,  one  with  Emery, 
viscount  of  Thouars,  one  with  Iloel,  cou!it  of  Mantes,  and  ihe  other  Breton  counts 
who  held  the  town  Rennes;  finally,  one  with  Hugues,  connt  of  Mana,  who  had 
fmled  in  the  Bdelity  which  he  owed  him.  It  was  because  of  all  these  wars,  and 
of  tlic  ma:rnaniniitY  which  ho  had  shown,  that  he  was  by  good  nghtcaUed  Martd 
^Hammer],  tor  he  hamnu'i  ed  his  enemies. 

"In  the  last  yesir  of  his  Ufo  he  knighted  me,  his  nephew,  in  the  town  of 
Anrrers,  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  1060 ;  he  also  con- 
fide<l  to  me  Sainton^jo,  with  the  town  of  Saintos,  because  of  the  war  which  he 
had  with  Petor  of  Didone :  I  was  then  only  seventeen  years  old.  The  third  , 
day  after  the  least  of  St.  Martin,  my  uncle^  Geoffrey  died  hapoily^  in  his  slee^. 
On  the  night  which  preceded  the  day  of  his  death,  he  dispoeed  with  care  of  his 
soldiers  and  all  worldly  UdnijfB,  he  made  himself  a  monk  m  the  convent  of  St.  | 
Nicolas,  which  his  father  and  himself  had  fuiiiKkil  and  en l  icliod  with  their  pro- 
perty. His  ficf^  which  he  had  held  in  security  and  opulence,  defending  them 
against  foreign  nations,  were  exposed  after  his  death  to  great  tribulation,  caused  by 
the  dissension  which  broke  out  octween  me  and  my  brother  about  thdr  ^vision. 
Tlieae  troubles  lasted  eight  yoai  s.  during  which  we  were  continually  at  war,  exeept 
now  and  tlien  when  snsper.iied  by  tnicc?.""  Tliis  brother,  GeofTrey  tlie  IV-ardt'd 
had  as  liis  share,  Tourainr  with  the  castle  of  Lnuihin,  as  well  as  that  ot"  Foidques- 
le-Kecliin.  The  autlior  of  these  memoirs,  obtained  Anjou  willi  iSaintonge.'*  But 
twice  Tanqulshed  by  his  brother,  and  having  twice  been  made  prisoner,  he  «ided 
by  betnif^  unit  up  in  the  castle  of  Chin<my  where  Geofiifey  the  Marded  died  after 
languishmg  thirty  years  in  irons," 

Brittany  was  at  last  divided  between  a  number  of  lords :  Conan  IL  bore  the 
title  of  duke ;  Hoel  II.  that  of  count  of  Nantes  and  ComonaiUes ;  Geoffrey  that 
of  count  of  Reimcs,  and  Alain  that  of  count  of  Penthi&vre ;  William  the  Bastard 
excited  their  dissensions  in  tlie  linpe  that  he  niiijht  one  day  profit  by  it,'* 

Thus  the  duke  of  the  Normans  tbund  himself  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  neigh- 
bours weakened  or  distracted  by  civil  dissensions  :  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the 
whom  he  attacked  must  infidlibly  be  his  prey ;  but  greedy  of  ambition  as  he  wa^  he 
hesitated  to  decide  on  which  Side  he  should  turn  his  arms.  To  maintain  himself  on 
the  ducal  tlirone,  he  took  care  to  occupy  the  activity  of  his  Normans,  who  while  re- 
copTiising  his  talents,  feared  the  firmness  and  falseness  of  his  character  and  believed 
hiiu  capable  of  any  crime.  In  1061,  the  discontent  of  a  party  of  the  lords  of  his 
states  hndce  out  against  him.  Bodolph  of  Toesne,  Hugues  of  Grandmesnil,  Arnold 
of  EschaufRoo,  and  many  other  kni^ts  jealous  of  tlie  credit  which  Koger  of 
Montgomery,  and  M:i1>ilfa  his  wife,  enjoyed  with  the  duke,  abjured  their  faith, 
renounced  their  ilcts,  wltich  were  sequestrated,  and  declared  war  againsthim.  Arnold 
who  had  voluntarily  surrcndfflcd  nis  castle  of  Eschaufibn,  re-entered  wiih  four 
othors  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  lie  was  not  strong  enou|^  to  make  himseif 
mailer  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  more  than  sixty  men,  but  while  they 

(12)  Fulconia  Comitit  Andcfnr.  Hutoria,  p.  138. 

(13)  Cbr.  SuKti  Maxcntii,  p.  220,   OesUCoDSoL  Andes,  p.  S70.   Cbion.  Tutoo.  pw  848. 
04)  Oiderid  Vitnlu,  p,  2.11. 

(18)  Chr.  Brim,    419.  Hi((.de  Btft^gn  im  R.  P.  BeMl  L.  8,    80,  p.  M. 
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d^t  In  ^fofbnnd  86caritj,  ho  and  his  fear  companions  took  to  crying  in  a  manner 
aovrif;hli'u),  tliat  the  aoldiers,  lull  of  terror,  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  and 
ran  to  the  last  man.  Arnold,  master  rf  thy  y  l  ice  and  the  riches  wliich  it  contained, 
knew  however  lliat  ho  conld  Tint  inaiiitaiii  it,  so  he  burnt  it  down.  He  continued 
for  tiiree  veal's  his  petty  war  against  the  duke,  but  as  the  revolt  of  each  vassal  was 
attraided  hj  the  confiscation ornis  fiel^  all  tihe  efibrts  of  the  Norman  lords  against 
tlieir  dake^  tamed  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  powerful  William.** 

This  war  was  not  terminated  when  tlio  Juke  of  the  Normans  profitted  by  the 
diiseusiun  between  Foulques-Ie-licchin,  and  GeoliVcy  the  Bearded,  to  witlidraw  the 
county  of  Maine  fi*om  tlie  domination  of  the  counts  of  Aniou,  and  to  attribute 
it  to  himself.  Heribert  the  elder,  who  was  mrntmedEoiUls-Chieiu,  [wM/ul  dog], 
because  not  being  in  a  state  to  defend,  by  his  own  forces,  tlio  county  of  MainOf 
he  inccs«!antly  called  hi"?  neighbours  to  nis  aid,  had  finished  by  doing  homage 
for  his  lordship,  to  Geotirey  ^Xartcl,  count  of  Anjou.  Heribert  the  younger,  his 
giandson,  at  the  death  of  Geoffirey  Martel,  did  homage  on  the  contrary  to  duke 
William,  to  whose  protection  he  recommended  himself.  He  married  his  sister  to 
Kobcrt,  sun  of  WilHaui,  and  engaged  to  leave  him  iiis  heritage  If  lie  died  witli- 
oiit  children,  to  the  jnvjudice  of  (Tanltheir,  count  of  Voiitoise,  and  of  his  wife 
Biota,  elder  sister  of  Kobert's  wife.  Heribert  the  young  died  in  fact  without  chil- 
dren, in  1063  or  1064,  and  William  immediately  entered  into  Main^  to  seize  it. 
But  the  inhabitants  feared  the  Nonnan  dominion,  and  neariy  all  dedared  for  the 
cnimt  of  Pontoise,  and  in  the  first  combat  the  Normans  experienced  some  reverses. 
W  illiam  indifferent  of  the  moans  of  success,  and  inaccessible  to  remorse,  then  had 
recourse  to  that  frightful  science  of  poison  which  has  precetled  all  the  other  chemical 
seienoeB  in  Europe.  He  annomiced  a  desire  to  n^otiate ;  he  invited  the  count  of 
Pontoise  and  his  wife  to  a  conference  in  his  native  town  of  Falaise^  the  princes 
supped  toircther.  The  following  morning  Gaultliier  and  Biota  were  no  more  :  the 
crime  ^va:>  successful.  The  Manceaux  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  during  the  twenty-four  years  that  he  reigned,  it  was  always  in 
vain  that  they  atttempted  to  throw  ofi'  his  voke.'^ 

In  the  meantime  the  event  which  had  called  William  to  the  conquest  of  England 
began  to  acquire  mon»  importance.  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  reigned  in  that 
island,  had  constantly  dwelt  under  the  protection  of  a  vassal  more  poweri'ul  than 
himself.  This  was  GKwdwm,  earl  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  of  Sunej,  duke  of 
Wessex,  grand  treasurer  and  governor,  by  the  interjiosition  of  his  son,  of  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Hereford.  Edward',  wlio  saw  m  him  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  hated  hini.  On  ascending  the  throne  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  him, 
and  espoused  his  daughter,  but  at  the  same  time  he  hud  secretly  bound  himself  bpr 
a  vow  of  viiginity,  to  which  be  had  also  submitted  her.  Deonved  of  heirs  by  this 
enga^^iement,  which  devotion,  or  his  hatred  had  made  him  take,  he  saw,  when  ad- 
vanced in  age,  that  tlie  eyes  of  th(!  l^iUglish  turned  towards  Harold,  son  of  his 
haughty  protector.  Harold,  at  the  death  of  Goodwin,  in  1053,  had  succeeded  to 
all  the  power  of  his  father,  whence  he  was  considered  as  the  popular  candidate  for 
the  throne.  Edward  III.  boldlv  preferred  Nonnandv  to  En^nd ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  there,  and  there  he  iiad  found  an  asylum  during  the  time  of  the  Danish 
usur|)ation,  and  he  had  called  many  favorites  to  distribute  among  them  the  prela- 
cies ot  England.  It  is  probable  that  he  fim  thought  of  opjKjsiiig  William  to  count 
Haroldy  wnom  in  &ct  he  really  named  bis  heir  by  nis  will,  being  contented  to  make 
him  hope  for  his  crown,  in  return  for  the  help  which  he  often  demanded  of  liim, 
William  was  prepaml  in  the  long  run  to  dispute  the  throne  of  England,  when  an 

(16)  Orderici  Vitalis  Ecclcs.  Hist.  c.  3.  p.  481.    Normann.  Script,  t  11,  p.  229,  Script.  Franc. 

(17)  Orderici  Vitalis  Tlist.  K<-rl(  .  L.  p.  I'^T  ;  L.  4,  p.  VU.  STiut.  NocuMOii.  lb. Seript. Fnuav.  1. 11. 
p.  231  i  U  12,  p.  5Ui}.    liulxiti  dc  Muulc-  iiccc:i>«iu  ud  Sigcbcrtum,  p.  107. 
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accident  presented  to  him  a  new  finality  of  which  he  took  advaotage  with  little 

generosity. 

Hiorold,  son  of  Goodwin,  vvlnle  in  a  boat  with  a  pleasure  party  on  the  coast  of 
England,  was  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and  thrown  on  the  shore  of  the  eoun^ 
of  Ponthieu  or  Abbeville.  Giiido,  who  governed  that  county,  cast  him  into  prisoDy 

not  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  then  at  war  with  this  French  lord,  but  1>ecanse  a 
^tranirer,  entering  without  safe-conduct  on  the  f^fonnd  of  anotlu  r,  was  always  re- 
garded as  abandoned  to  his  discretion,  it  was  the  ri^ht  of  those  who  sei^d  hiniy 
to  delivor  him  to  the  twtore,  to  expose  him  to  the  most  iri^tful  torments,  to  get 
from  him  a  larger  ransom,  and  when  the  tempest  had  contnbuted  to  hU  dbfrmee, 
that  abuse  of  force  again:^t  a  sliipwrecked  umn,  njipcarod  sanctioned  by  the  very 
fin^r  of  God.'^  Harold,  in  onirr  to  avoid  iha  cupidity  uf  tho  coinit  of  Abbeville, 
claimed  the  protection  of  duke  \V  illiam,  he  pretended  that  wiien  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  tempest,  he  was  repuring  to  Normandy,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
liis  V>rother  and  of  his  nephew,  who  had  been  precedtngly  given  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Norman  prince ;  he  ad  lt  il,  tliat  he  wa«,  moreover,  charL^'d  with  a  mission  to 
liim  !iv  Edward.  \\'illiam  in  fact  olilii^cd  count  Guido  to  send  liim  his  captive,  by 
tlneutening  to  go  and  deliver  him  with  u  powerful  army,  but  he  no  sooner  lield  him 
whom  he  had  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations,  than  he  made  this  ])retended 
ambaasador  feel  that  he  had  only  changed  his  prison.  He  announced  to  him  his 
own  projects  tijion  the  crown  of  England.  As  the  price  of  tlic  lilverty  whicli  he 
made  him  liope,  lie  exacted  of  Harold,  the  most  solemn  oaths  upon  the  relicts  of  all 
the  saints,  that  he  would  second  him  and  aid  him  to  reap  the  soooession  of  Edward; 
he  made  him  promise  moreover  to  give  his  >»istt  r  in  mairiap3  to  his  son,  and  to 
espouse  his  daughter,  and  finally  he  made  him  deliver  to  him  Dovor  castle,  to 
secure  beforehand  his  disimibarkation.''-' 

After  liaving  received  ail  these  promises,  William  did  not  press  the  sending  of 
Harold  hack  into  England,  but  ^ve  him  arms  and  horses,  as  well  as  the  s^nde- 
men  of  his  suite,  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  war  in  Brittany.  Conan,  duke  of 
tlie  Bretons,  had  hecn  warned  of  the  projects  which  ^^'^illiara  was  forming  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  crown  of  Ihifrland  :  he  knew  the  totterinjj  state  of  the  health 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  he  knew  that  this  raonarcii  huabelf  favored  tlie  pre- 
tensions of  the  Norman  prince ;  he  had  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  latter, 
charged  to  deliver  to  him  this  discourse.  I  leani  that  thou  preparest  thjaelf  to 
cross  the  sea,  and  sui/e  the  kingdom  of  Kn^^Innd ;  1  felicitate  thee  thcrem,  prt^ 
vided  that  on  thy  side  tiiou  renderest  to  me  -Normandy  ;  for  liolxn  t,  duke  of  the 
Normans,  whom  thou  pretendest  to  have  been  thy  father,  on  settui<^  out  for  Jeru- 
salem, recommended  his  whole  heritage  to  Alain,  my  fother,  and  his  consul. 
But  thou,  in  concert  with  thy  accomplices,  twisonest  my  father,  Alain,  near 
Viraoutier  in  Normandy;  thou  invadest  his  laud,  wliicli  I  could  not  defend,  being 
then  still  an  infant,  and  thenceforth  thou  hast  kept  it,  bastard  as  thou  art,  against 
every  spedes  of  right :  restore  then  Normandy  which  belongeth  to  me ;  it  Is  time, 
moreover,  or  I  wm  make  war  on  thee  with  all  my  strength."^  This  message, 
whicli  h  reported  to  us  by  a  panegj'rist  of  William,  makes  us  comprehend  but 
obscurely  tlie  events  to  which  it  makes  allusion.  In  the  war  wliich  followed 
between  the  Normans  and  the  Bretons,  Harold,  who  wished  to  obtain  William's 
fitvor  in  order  to  pass  hack  to  England,  seconded  him  valorously. 

This  war,  whicii  was  probably  confined  to  some  hostilities  upon  the  frontiers^ 
was  soon  iuterrnptcfl  by  a  fital  event,  wliich  the  same  paneg)'nst  reconnt-s  thns: 
''Duke  AViiiiam  was  somewhat  liighten^  at  the  d^uands  of  Conan;  but  soon  God 

(18)  Ciiillrl.  Vid-ix.  Gcst.  GttilW.  (Inm,  t.  1!,  p.  S7. 

(lUj  iioberti  de  Moote  occeaa.  ad  bigcbcrt.  t.  11,  p.  167.  Gest.  GnilleL  dock,  n.  88.  Eadioeri  Caotiur. 
mmOi,  L.  1.  p.  192,  (20)  Willd.  Gcraet.  ffirt.  L  S/e.  St.  p.  fO. 
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dei^ed  to  come  to  his  help,  by  rendering  vain  tlie  threats  of  his  enemies.  One 
of  Uie  Breton  lords,  who  had  takoi  the  oath  of  fideti^  to  both  dakea,  and  vrha 
bore  between  them  the  messages  w  e  have  just  told,  covered  the  inner  part  of 

Conan's  himtini:  liorn,  his  gloves  and  liis  home's  reins  with  poison,  profitting  to 
do  it  b^  his  being  that  prince's  chamberlain.  The  prince  then  b&sieged  Ciiateau- 
Gonthier,  in  the  connty  of  Anjou,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  he  caused 
his  troops  to  enter.  But  Conan,  after  having  <Irawn  on  and  removed  his  gloves 
and  touched  his  reins,  imprudently  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  :  this  sufficed  to 
infect  him  with  this  poison,  and  caused  his  death  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  of  his 
friends,  (lltii  of  December.^  His  sagacity,  his  probity,  and  liis  love  of  justice, 
"sronld  have  led  hkn  to  great  things,  and  he  woald  have  acquired  nrach  honor  if 
lie  had  lived.  The  traitor  w  ho  had  poisoned  him  fled  from  bis  army,  and  aononnced 
to  duke  AVifham  tlie  deatli  of  his  enemy."*'  Other  writers  mora  expiesslj  accuse 
WilHam  of  having  rained  up  the  poisoner.''' 

In  the  meantime,  Kdward  ill.,  who  iias  been  called  Saint  or  Coniessor,  the 
last  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  died  on  the  5ih  of  January,  1066.  Among 
those  who  pretended  to  the  succession,  one  only  had  nghts,  which,  in  our  present 
manner  of  judging,  we  call  Icgitimntc  ;  this  was  Kdgnr  AtlioHntr,  5?on  of  Kdward 
Chton,  and  grandson  of  Edward  Ironside,  the  king  over  whom  Canute  the  Dane 
had  conquered  EnMand  in  101(3  and  1017.  But  this  representative  of  an  exiled 
race  was  born  in  llungarv*^,  where  his  &ther  had  long  Hved  during  the  usurpation 
of  the  Danes :  he  was  foreign  to  the  kingdom,  if  not  by  blood  at  least  by  education 
and  all  his  habits,  and  he  was  not  yet  of  an  nco  to  efficnoiously  enforce  his  rights, 
and  to  defend  the  national  independence  which  appeared  menaced.  The  natural 
d^ender  of  that  independence  seemed  to  be  Harofo,  the  second  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  and  he  whom  William  was  about  to  set  at  liberty  with  his  brother 
and  noplunv.-^  ITaroM,  the  eldest  son  of  Goodwin,  hnd  succeeded  to  tlie  territorial 
power  of  that  earl,  the  j)rntertor  of  the  kintr?  ;  It  extended  over  the  greater  jmrt  of 
England :  he  was  liie  brother-in-law  of  Edward,  but  that  affinity  coultl  give  liim 
no  right  to  succeed  him;  he  bad  not  even  an^hing  to  expect  from  his  benevolence: 
on  the  contrary,  the  powder  uf  Harold  and  his  father,  by  causing  the  last  king  a 
fOTi  :frnit  I'listrust,  had  increased  his  partiality  for  the  Normans.  He  had  then  no 
other  support  than  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  no  other  title  to  make  it  vaH<l  but 
an  election.  He,  in  fact,  addressed  himself  to  the  great  national  assembly  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  WUtetiagemote,  whilst  Edward,  as  it  would  appear,  ttiU  lived; 
the  oaths  wliich  force  had  extorted  from  him  were  considered  asmvaUd,  and  he 
was  borne  to  tlie  throne  by  the  ahTiost  unanimous  voice.** 

The  thurd  of  the  pretendei^,  A\'illiam,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  bat  such  frivolous 
rights,  that  one  knows  not  how  to  entertain  tliem,  or  in  what  terms  to  rei^resent 
them.  Edward  was  own  son  to  Emma  of  Normandy,  great  aunt  of  William ; 
but  tliis  affinity  never  could  have  been  a  title  by  which  to  claim  a  succession. 
William  therefore  relied  upon  a  pretended  %vill  of  Kthvanl  in  his  favor,  which 
however  he  could  never  present,  and  which,  besides,  could  not  dispose  of  a  nation 
like  an  heritage^  In  the  meantime  he  put  &rth  the  renunciation  of  Haidd,  con- 
firmed 1^  his  oaths,  as  if  In  default  of  Harold,  he  alone  could  occupy  the  throne. 
Futile  as  were  these  pretexts,  William  presented  them  with  as  nnich  as5;urnnce  as 
if  they  established  in  him  legitimate  rights ;  for  then  it  was  not  a  ibreign  country 

(21)  Willel,  Gem.  t.  L.  7,  c.  88,  p.  50.    In  Duchesne,  Scr.  p.  2S6.    Chr.  Briocengc,  t.  12,  p.  6G5. 

(22)  Order.  Vital.  L  4,  p.  543.  t.  12,  In  Duch.  Scr.  Ngrmaa.  p.  51)i.    Mist.  Bretegne,  L.  3,  c.  87,  p.  97. 

(23)  Gest.  Guilltl.  Due.  p.  89. 

(24)  AViUel.  Oemet.  L.  7,  e.  81,  p.  SO.  WU.  Puter.  da  Oeat  GnUld.  Poc  p.  91.  Chr.  Ccotaletu.  St. 
Bichar.  p.  118.  W.  Malum.  L.  8,  p.  18S.  lUntti  HwkHirt.  L.  1,  p.  IM.  B^bmognM,  Hi«t.d'Aiig|. 
I.,  S,  1 1,  p.  468. 
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which  he  spoke  of  conquering,  it  was  his  own  heritage,  which  he  pretended  to 
enter  bv  force  of  arms  ;  and  other  mcxles  of  successiuti  which  time  hus  sanctioiK-J 
as  Ic^timate,  were  not  perhaps,  in  their  ori^nnj  less  unjust  than  that  which  he 
claimed.  Upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  an<l  the  citron  of  Uarold, 
William  complained  bitterij;  he  accused  Harold  oi  perjury,  he  immediatoly  made 
levies  of  troops  in  his  states,  and  he  called  to  him,  by  brilfiant  ofiera,  adventurers  and 
soldiers  from  all  the  m  i  j!i1)otirin<r  conntics.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  ijreat 
number  who  were  the  iiu mediate  vassals  of  the  kin£j  of  France,  or  of  the  count  of 
Flanders;  the  hrst,yet  too  youn^  to  have  a  will,  j^rowing  up  in  obscurity,  unknown 
to  his  people,  and  without  any  influence  over  their  fiito;  the  second  as  ftthev4n- 
law  of  VVillianiy  was  Interested  in  his  success. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Normans,  who  mav,  in  diffi  ro'it  respects,  be  consi- 
dered sometimes  as  French,  sometimes  as  Scandinavians,  were  enga^in^  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  stru^le,  which  was  aften\'ards  continued  between  the  French 
and  EngUsh  during  so  many  centuries,  an  almost  contemporary  writer  sketdied 
the  character  of  the  two  people,  and  the  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  is  a  precious 
monument  of  the  manne  rs  of  that  epoch.  "The  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  "  had,  lungbefurc  the  arrival  of  the  Norman^  abandoned  the  study 
of  letters  and  rdigkm.  ^CIm  deria  were  contented  widi  a  tumnltiuiy  instruction ; 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  stammer  ont  the  ^^  ords  of  the  sacrament ;  and  if  any 
among  them  knew  grammar,  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  rest — All  drank  to 

Perfection,  and  that  was  the  study  to  which  they  consecrated  their  days  and  niprhts. 
'hey  consumed  all  their  revenues  in  festivity,  whilst  Uiey  were  contented  with  poor 
and  ahject  houses,  ver^^  different  fi!om  those  ot  the  Frendi  and  Normans,  who,  in 
roomy  and  i^uperb  houses^  were  contented  with  Uttle  expence.  The  vices  which 
accompany  drunkenness,  and  which  eiieminate  the  hearts  of  men,  were  the  conae- 
ijuejice,  and  tliat  is  the  reason  lor  which  they  combatted  William,  rather  vnth  the 
temerity  and  precipitation  of  madness,  tiiau  according  to  itjiliuiry  science :  thus 
they  were  easily  conquered  in  a  BUigle  comhat,  by  which  they  delivered  to  servitude 
themselves  and  their  country. — The  garments  of  the  English  descended  to  the 
knee  ;  their  hair  was  short,  their  Ix  ards  sha\  ed,  their  arms  were  loaded  with  golden 
bracelet^  theu-  skin  was  traced  witli  paintings  and  colored  spots ;  their  gluttony 
went  to  the  grossest  debauchery ;  their  passion  for  drinking  proceeded  to  orutish- 
ness.  They  communicated  these  two  last  vices  to  their  conqi&erorB;  in  other 
respects,  it  was  they  who  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Normans. 

"  On  their  side,  the  Normans  were,  and  are  still,  (in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  period  at  which  Wilham  of  Alalmesbury  wrote,)  careful  in  their 
hahits,  even  to  refinement,  delicate  in  their  food,  hat  withoot  vxoeasi  accDfltomed 
to  the  military  life,  ardent  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  enemy,  they  oonld  not 
live  without  war.  ^\'iJeIl  tiieir  stren^^th  did  not  suffice,  they  were  equally  ready  to 
employ  stratant^m,  or  to  corrupt  their  rulversjiries  attlie  price  of  money.  At  home, 
OS  1  liave  said,  they  put  tliemselveii  in  liieir  very  large  houses  to  but  a  very  mode- 
rato  exprnioe  nnr  the  tahle^  They  are  envious  of  their  equdls,  they  desire  to  sarpass 
their  superioniy  and  tlionirh  despoilitirr  their  inferiors,  they  protect  Uiem  at  least 
against  stranf»ers.  They  lovr  th  ir  lords,  but  the  least  offence  renders  them  unfriith- 
fuJ.  They  know  how  to  weigii  perhdy  with  fortune,  and  to  compare  the  change  of 
party  with  the  money  which  it  may  bring  bacL  Yet  of  all  people  tliey  ai"e  the  most 
susceptiUe  of  benevolence ;  they  rencMT  to  strangers  as  much  honor  as  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  they  disdain  not  to  contract  marriage  with  their  subjects.*'** 
The  preparations  of  William  for  attacking  England  had  been  very  considerable, 

(25)  w.  MaloMi.  de  Oflit  B«s.  Aa^  U  8^  Inter  Ber.  Aaglie.  Ser.  PHoeofturti,  1061,  fbl..  n.  10&  Ser. 
Fir.t.  ll.p.  I»6. 
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and  bifl  army  was  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  that  lud  been  seen  to  assemble  in  the 

ole\ciith  ctnturv.  Tt  is  not  easy,  however,  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  number 
of  his  soUiie■r^.  \\'illiain  km  w  tlio  knii^rhts  wlio  inarched  iinJer  his  banner;  he 
even  wished  to  preserve  all  their  names  to  posterity.  Thev  are,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and  two,  inscribed  upon  a  table  in  Battle  Abbev',  near  Hastings,  in 
the  Gountf  of  Suasez,  and  this  authentic  monument,  whidn  makes  known  the 
oti^  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  England,  presents  us  a  majorily  of  French 
names,  whilst  there  are  but  very  few  tliat  bear  traces  of  their  German  or  Danish 
oriffin.*'  Probably,  William  himself  bad  not  an  exact  enumeration  of  tlie  feudal 
militia  which  marched  under  the  banners  of  these  knights  :  thus  the  reports  of  the 
chronides,  whidi  speak  of  fifty  or  even  sixty  thousand  men,  deserve  litde  confi- 
dence, inasmuch  as  the  Kormans,  by  exaggerating  tlieir  number^  sought  to  in^ire 
terror  in  tlieir  enemies,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  excuse  tlieir  defeat. 

If  we  calculate  according  to  the  military  usages  oi  the  middle  ages,  and  espe- 
ciallv  if  we  compare  William's  armament  with  the  ^;reatest  maritime  expedition  of 
all  uiat  period,  tlie  only  one  at  the  same  time  of  which  we  have  an  exact  enumen^ 
tion,  that  is  the  fourth  crusade,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  it  as  probable  that  each  of  the  four  himdrcd  knights 
of  William,  led  with  him^ten  armed  i'ollow  ers,  and  this  will  give  a  body  of  ibur  thou- 
sand men  heavily  armed,  the  most  part  mounted :  the  latter  were  the  sinews  of  bis 
army.  For  eadi  cuirasier,  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  knight  conductccl  with 
him  three  archers  or  arblasters,  this  would  make  a  body  of  tuelve  thousand  foot 
soldiers  ;  and  by  joining  thereto  the  crews  of  tiie  transport  ships,  the  whole  army 
might  be  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  strong.* 

The  barons  of  Konnandy  had  at  first  strongly  opposed  an  enterprise  which  ap- 
peared to  them  so  much  above  the  strength  of  their  duchy,  and  wiiich,  should  it 
succeed,  by  satisfynng  the  ambition  of  tlieir  chief  woidd  probably  prejudice  their 
country.  Among  those  who  had  appeared  distinguished  in  this  opnosition,  Wil- 
liam }}  itz-Osbome  held  the  highest  rank.  All  the  Norman  lords  who  shared  his 
soitiments,  but  who  feared  to  draw  upon  them  the  anger  of  their  duke,  were  con- 
tented with  answerin^the  latter,  that  they  were  engaged  by  oath  to  do  what  Fitz- 
Osbome  should  do.  Perhaps  the  latter  had  always  deceived  them,  perhaps  William 
took  an  opportunity  of  gaining  him  by  j>resents  and  promises.  Fitz-Osbome  spoke 
to  the  latter  and,  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  said  to  the  dvko,  in  ft 
loud  voice :  I  am  ready  with  all  my  meaii%  to  fi>llow  yon  in  the  expedition  which 
yoopropose."'^ 

Whether  the  duke  mistrusted  his  strength,  and  was  ready  to  content  liimsclf 
with  advantages  which  he  might  obtain  by  negotiation,  or  whether  he  wished  only 
to  lull  his  rivw  while  he  assembled  his  army,  and  prepared  the  boats  neoessaiy  to 
transport  it,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  to  summon  him  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
by  means  of  which  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.  "  My  sister,  whom  I  had  promised 
in  raarriar^  to  his  son,  is  dead,"  replied  Harold ;  however,  rather  than  fail  ui  my 
promise,  I  am  ready  to  send  him  lier  body,  if  he  demand  it.  I  have  fulfilled  the 
second  part  cf  my  engagement ;  I  have  furnished  the  castle  of  Dover  with  a  well 
of  sweet  water :  but  by  what  right  coidd  I  give  or  promise  him  that  kingdom  when 
I  myself  was  not  king  ?  As  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  says  I  have  promised  to 
espouse,  he  knows  that  I  could  not  give  the  English  a  foreign  woman  for  queen, 

(2R)  This  list  is  priuled  in  a  note  to  HT.  Gemei.  p.  50.  In  Otii.  Guillel.  due,  p.  93.  according  to  a  MS. 
of  the  abbej  of  Jorvanix,  and  in  Dacheanc  Scr.  Nonnan.,  p.  1028  et  acq.,  is  found,  bcsidca  theae  two  catalognes, 
that  of  all  the  knight  fees  of  Normandy. 

(A)  The  nrniv  which  took  CoDstaulinoplo  contiatiid,  according  to  the  bamin  made  with  the  Venetiana  to 
transport  it,  of  ^jsOO  Wglit^  9,000  caqnires,  and  80^000  fi»at  Mm.  G«dr.  d»  TOIML  c  18  •!  14^  p.  4, 
Byz.  Ven.  t.  20. 

(27)  Robert,  de  Monte  aooew.  ad  Sigcb.  p.  168. 
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withont  the  consent  of  the  grandees  of  ray  kingdom.**  ^  Willianiy  without  being 
discouraged,  again  sent  ambassadors,  charged  to  insist  only  upon  the  marriage  of 
liis  daughtt  r  ;  but,  in  the  meantimn,  he  urged  another  lu  ;::nti:itinii  with  the  court 
of  liouie,  ti  oni  whicli  he  exacted  more  success.  Tlie  bishoj)  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  Norman,  had  been  dnvcn  from  his  see  by  the  English,  and  another  had  been 
installed  in  his  place  .without  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
court  of  Rome  this  was  a  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  privilege?? ;  and  thongh  it 
had  taken  })lace  under  tlie  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  Harold,  who  had  advised  it,  was 
thereby  rendered  responsible.  William  protitted  by  it  to  enrage  poj)e  Alexander 
a^nst  the  king  of  England ;  he  a[>pealed  to  him  as  the  supreme  Judge  of  kings^ 
miister  of  giving  and  taking  cn>wns ;  and  under  this  title  he  obtainefl  from  him  a 
buU,  which  ackno wit  ilrred  him  as  champion  of  tlic  Churc  h  Mgaiiist  a  king  who 
contomncd  ecclcsiastieal  immunities.  This  bull  struck  his  adversaries  with  excom- 
munication, and  authorized  him  to  display,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  blessed  flag 
sent  him  bv  the  pope,* 

Harold  had  assembled  his  troops  and  vassals  near  Hastings  and  Pevensey  to 
opjiose  the  landing  of  the  Normans  :  he  wns  rcrallcd  from  there  by  another  enemy 
who  threatened  him  at  the  same  time.  His  brother,  Tosto^  pretended  to  have 
snperior  rights  to  hts  over  the  heritage  of  their  father.  Harold  nad  obli^d  hun  to 
exile  himself,  and  Tosto  had  at  first  implored  the  help  of  the  duke  of  Jwormandy, 
his  brother-in-law,  (thi  y  had  married  two  daughters  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders.) He  had  afterwards  boon  driven  by  tempest  into  Norway,  and  he  had 
engaged  the  king  of  that  country  to  invade  England.  Harold,  who  had  piisscd 
the  summer  in  we  county  of  Sussex,  to  ohseiTe  tlie  coast  of  Normandy,  learned, 
in  the  month  of  August,  that  Tosto  had  landed  in  Yorkshire,  with  an  army  of 
Norwegians,  conducted  by  their  king.  He  immediately  abandoTied  tlic  sontliom 
coasts,  in  order  to  marcii  to  meet  these  new  adversaries,  with  all  the  soldiei's  he 
had  ;  he  attacked  them  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  defeated  them  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  in  a  great  Wtle,  in  which  Tosto  and  the  Norwegian  king  lost  th^  Uvea ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  left  William  an  opportunity  of  landing.'*' 

William  Jiad  iLSscmblcd  his  army  ami  lii.s  fleet  at  St.  Vnlery  de  Ponthieu,  at  the 
month  of  the  Somme;  but  contrary  winds  had  already  deiaiined  him  a  long  time^ 
and  carried  discouragement  to  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  when,  all  at  onoe,  on 
Michael  mas-day,  the  29th  of  September,  a  favor  i1)]e  \\  iix  I  filled  Ins  tuls;  he  em- 
barked immedlatoly,  and  on  the  same  day  he  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex;  on  that  same  day  also  he  occnpie<l  the  castle  at  Hastings.  However,  as 
if  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  his  enterj)rise,  \V  illiam  passed  five  days  in  the  same 
place,  without  danng  to  penetrate  into  a  country  where  he  knew  he  would  find 
none  but  enemies.  The  news  of  Harold's  Tictoiy  added  to  his  uneasiness ;  tlie 
latter  had  returned  in  all  haste  to  London,  with  an  nrtny  which  he  believed  to  be 
encouraged  by  such  great  success,  but  which  nourished  some  resentment  against 
him,  because  ne  had  failed  in  generosity  at  the  division  of  the  booty.  His  mother 
and  one  of  his  brothers  advised  him  to  protract  the  war.  They  represented  to  him 
that  William,  instead  of  attacking  him,  timidly  raised  redoubts  at  Pevensey  and 
H^tings  to  defend  himseit';  tiiat  none  went  to  join  him;  that  food  woidd  9onn 
hesin  to  fail  him,  and  that  he  would  then  be  deteatwl  without  combat.  But  the 
ev9  destiny  of  Harold^  whose  militaiT  talents  are  agrcedly  acknowledged,  urged 
him  fiirward.   If  a  part  of  the  aoliueris  who  had  fought  the  Norwegiam^  had 

(26)  Endmeri  Cant.,  p.  193.   W.  llalina.  L,  3,  p.  18S. 

(29)  W.  Mnlnic*.  T,.  :\.  p.  182.    Order.  Vital,  t.  11,  p.  235.    Baron.  Ann.  V.vc](->.,  IDfin,  p.  :?75. 

(80)  Order.  \  ital.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  L.  3,  p.  492  et  500.  In  Duchesne,  Scr.  Nonuau.  Chr.  Johan.  Bromtoa 
febbat.  Jurvai  p.  058.  lu  Angiitis  Scr.  X.  Londo  i,  \Cu>2,  fd.  SuDcoiL  Danebneoi.,  Hitt.  Reg.  Aug.  pii  IM. 
lb.  iUidulf.  de  IHeeto  Abkcv.  Chroiiioariim.  lb.  p.  407. 
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abandoned  liini  after  the  victory,  others,  more  numerous,  were  come  to  join  him.  His 
principal  streii^nh  consisted  in  his  infantry,  armed  with  axes  and  bucklers ;  they 
were  accustomed  to  fight  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  uniting  their  bucklers,  so  as  to 
&nn  an  impenetrable  mass.  The  Normans,  on  thdr  side,  had  more  iniantiy  than 
is  afterwards  sera  in  the  fights ;  and  already  may  be  rvm  u  ked  among  William's 
troops,  bodies  armed  with  that  formidable  nrblast,  which  so  long  gave  the  £ngliah 
infantry  tlic  advantage  over  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  two  armies  met  on  Sunday  the  14rth  of  October,  lOGO,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Hastings,  at  a  place  which  tbencefinth  has  been  adled  BatUe,  WilUam  had 
formed  his  army  into  three  bodies  ;  the  fiisfc  of  archers ;  the  second  of  foot  soldiers 
armed  with  breast  jihites  ;  the  third,  of  horsemen.  In  the  nn'dst  of  whom  lie  had 
chosen  his  place.  '^I'he  Knn^lish  were  all  on  foot,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning  tliey 
marched  in  a  single  compact  body  against  the  enemy.  Tliough  king  Ilaiold  was 
killed  at  the  commencement  of  toe  nght,  they  were  not  diflcouragra ;  they  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  announcinnr,  perhaps  believing,  that  William 
also  had  been  killed.  The  latter  removed  his  helmet  the  better  to  be  icconnised 
by  his  knights,  then  striking  up  the  song  of  lioland,  or  perliaps  that  of  iioilo,  tiie 
chief  of  bis  race,  he  oondactea  ^em  to  a  charge  on  the  infantry  which  bdieved 
itself  yictorions ;  he  made  great  slaughter,  and  he  repulsed  it  as  far  as  its  first 
quarter  :  there  the  combat  was  renewed  with  more  vigor.  William,  judging  that 
ho  owed  his  first  victor}'  to  the  disorder  into  which  the  English  infantry  had  fallen 
in  pursuing  him,  twice  gave  his  soldiers  the  order  to  fly  sinmltancouslv,  and  twic4 
the  En^sh  fell  into  the  snare^  and  pursuing  the  runaways,  were  hadced  to  pieces 
bj  the  Il^orman  cavalr^\  Count  Loefwen,  Harold's  brother,  with  most  <^  the 
grandoos  of  the  kingdom  had  been  killed,  when  the  Eni^IIsli  as  the  sun  wns  nhnut 
to  set,  at  last  took  to  fli^iit.  However,  the  ptirsnit  was  murderous,  not  only  lor 
them  ;  the  Normans,  s[)readin«»  over  the  country  during  the  niglit  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  were  often  met  by  parties  stronger  than  themsdves,  thatfiiriously  avenged 
their  defeat.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  immense,  and  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  other  wars  oi'  tlu;  century.  Tt  was  by  reason  of  this  frightful 
butchery  that  the  fate  of  England  was  decided  in  a  sincjle  Ijattle.-''' 

The  resistance  would  probably  iiave  been  renewed,  it  would  have  been  increased, 
if  the  English  had  seen  in  mlliam  a  conqueror,  instead  of  a  pretender  to  the 
throne.  \Vhether  his  rights  were  well  f>r  ill  founded,  it  was  rights  that  he 
announced,  and  the  nation,  by  sanctioning  them,  could  render  them  legitimate. 
Harold  himself  was  but  an  elective  king,  and  all  the  rights  which  he  had  held  of 
the  people,  had  returned  to  the  people  at  his  death.  It  nad  made  some  attempt  to 
substitute  for  him,  Edgar  Atheling,  but  the  reasons  which  had  excluded  him  nine 
months  previously  had  acquired  new  force  by  the  increasing  danger  of  circumstances. 
The  inhabitants  of  London,  after  a  short  resistance,  opened  tlieir  r^ates  to  the  Nor- 
mans, and  in  an  assembly  of  the  %vise  men  of  the  nation,  or  W  ittenagemote, 
William  was  unanimously  elected  king  of  the  English ;  the  archbishop  of  York 
collected  the  suffrages  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  bishoj)  Coutance  tliose  of  the  JS"orman8. 
The  former  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  on  Ohrist mas-day,  in  drfault  of  the 
archbishop  of  Oanterbuxy,  whom  the  popo  had  driven  away  as  an  intruder,  and 
excommunicated.^ 

But  William,  become  master  of  England,  was  called  on  to  distribute  to  the 
adventurers  that  had  followed  him,  the  brilliant  rew  ard  which  he  had  uroroised 

them.  By  res*pectin(»  tlic  la'vs  and  liberties  of  England,  he  would  have  nad  nei- 
ther fiefs,  nor  lordships,  nor  castles  to  give  them :  to  please  his  soldiers  it  was 

m\)  OrJer  Vita).  L.  3,  p.  501.  Scr.  Norman.  Willcl.  Gcmct.  p.  51,  Hnillf  l.  Pirtav.  p.  91.    Ingulf. Croy, 

{I.  151.    W.  Mitlmcs.  L.  3,  p.  183.   Ucori.  Uuatiog.  L.  G,  p.  207.  Simeon.  Diicclmens.  p.  104.  Clir.  Joban. 
iromton.  p.  m  Aiig.8er.  X.  (^S)  Qeit.  QniM  dsfe  p.  100. 

VOL.  II.  Q  ^.    ■  1 
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neoessaiy  to  despoil  his  subjects;  and  from  this  moment,  suddenly  changing  his 
languafjo,  instead  of  laying  stress  on  the  will  of  Eilu  ard  111.,  the  cession  of  Harold, 
or  pretended  hereditary  rights,  he  founded  his  title  upon  the  conquest,  and 
prodainted  that  all  antnior  rights  were  aboli^died  by  that  of  his  sword.  In 
Germany,  illustrious  emperors  hud  been  seen  to  display  great  vigor,  despite  the 
fetters  of  tlie  feudal  system.  William  did  more  still ;  by  the  feudal  sy?:tcm  he 
instituted  an  ahsolntc  power.  Transporting  that  system  suddenly  into  KnL'land, 
founding  it  on  the  power  of  the  sword,  consolidating  it  apaiust  the  will  of  the 
natives,  he  formed  a  severe  rule  of  obedience  and  disciphne.  He  ^possessed 
nearly  all  the  andent  proprietors  to  substitute  Normans;  he  loaded  the  latter  with 
nches,  Imt  he  was  not  sorn,'  to  let  tliem  pereclse  tlie  (lander  with  which  they  were 
incessantly  stirroiiTitled  l»y  the  hatred  of  the  English,  tlieir  vassals.  He  wished 
that  his  leiidatories  should  ieel  as  if  garrisoned  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  that  they 
mifi^t  feel  well  permaded  that  theywoidd  not  be  able  to  miuntain  themselves  then 
without  the  aia  of  their  king  and  thar  Gompaoiom  in  arms,  and  instead  of 
dcmandiiii:^  privileges  and  securities,  they  would  regard  themselves  as  sufficiently 
recompensea  by  full  license  to  abuse  tlieir  victory  over  the  Anglo-iSaxons  who  had 
submitted  to  them. 

However,  the  fieft  of  England  were  not  alone  granted  to  the  Normans,  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  equally  fell  to  their  shiU'e,  and  William  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pn>mnlgate  a  deen^e,  by  which  he  prohibited  chapters  and  convents  from  raising 
an}'  English  clerk  or  monk  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity."  In  return,  the  Normans 
in  possession  of  all  the  prelacies,  shewed  to  the  crown  a  deference  whidi  was  not 
eqdalled  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  Though  the  reign  of  William  precisely  coi^ 
responded  with  that  of  the  haughty  Hildebrand,  the  new  king  would  not  suffer, 
says  the  monk  Kadmar,  his  contetn])orarv,  "  Any  person  in  his  dominion  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bishop  of  liome  as  apostolic  pontiff,  until  he  had  given  the  order; 
or  any  person  to  receive  his  briefe,  or  nis  boUsywidioiit  having  previousljr  shown  them 
to  him.  If  the  primate  of  his  kingdom,  the  archbishop  of  Cantobuzy,  presided 
at  a  council  of  l)i.shoj).s,  he  did  not  I  '  Tniit  them  to  jiuhlish  any  canon  T\-ithout 
having  suhmitted  it  to  liis  will,  and  iiaving  received, the  <^»rder  from  him.  He, 
iikew  isc>,  j)cnnittcd  none  of  his  bisliops  to  accuse^  to  excommunicate,  or  to  submit 
to  any  ecclesiastical  penalty  any  of  ms  barone  or  ministers,  fx  incest,  adultery,  or 
any  other  capital  crime,  without  his  express  pennission.'* 

m'  this  policy,  AVilli.un  reduced  his  new  Kingdom  to  depend  nnilonnly  on  his 
will.  William  of  Mahnesbury  gives  as  a  ])roof,  That  he  first  made,  without  any 
contradiction,  a  re-assessment  of  every  head  ;  that  lie  put  in  writing  the  revenue 
of  all  the  landed  property  throughout  England,  and  that  ne  brought  up  all  the  finee* 
men,  to  whatever  seigniory  they  belonged,  to  take  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity.^'' 

In  the  intoxication  of  its  conquest,  the  Norman  nation,  so  recently  become 
French,  and  which  the  other  Frenchmen  hardly  acknowledged  as  compatriot,  was 
suddenly  animated  towards  France  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  nationality.  It  wished 
to  transport  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  language  of  France  into  England,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  give  the  isle  to  the  nation.  "  These  Normans,"  says  Inn^idlus,  a  monk 
of  Croyland,  "  so  abominate<l  the  English,  that  with  whatever  merit  they  shone, 
they  excluded  them  from  every  dignity,  and  substituted  for  tlicin  less  skillul  men, 
of  whatevw  nation  they  were  boni,  provided  that  tiiey  were  foreignera.  They 
even  abhorred  their  idiom  so  much,  that  they  wished  the  laws  of  the  country,  ana 
statutes  of  the  English  kings  to  he  no  longer  cited  but  in  the  French  language, 
and  in  the  schools  they  taught  the  children  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  « 

(33)  W.  Maltiica.  L.  3,  p.  185.    Eadmeri  Mon.  Rirt.  IW. 
(31)  Eadmcsri  Mou.  lluA.  Novor.  h.  \,  a.  193. 
(»5>  W.  M«lnM.  h.  8.  p.  1S7. 
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in  French,  not  in  English.  Thoy  also  even  -wished  the  ahsolute  renunciation  of 
writing  English,  and  only  Frencli  served  in  the  charters  as  well  as  in  books,"^ 

Wlluain  oad  passed  less  than  six  months  in  England,  when,  during  Lent,  1067, 
he  fetumed  into  Normandy  to  enjoy  his  victoiy  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, lie  WcTs  received  there  by  the  clergy,  by  the  lords,  and  by  the  ]ionj)le,  with 
an  enthusiasm  i)r()|)ortionod  to  such  frreat  success,  and  to  the  abundant  division  he 
had  made  to  all  his  servants,  of  the  fruits  of  his  victor5\  He  must  be  believed  to 
have  had  very  little  fear  at  the  discontent  of  a  newly  conquered  people,  since 
he  passed  in  Normandy,  the  spring,  summer,  and  antumn  of  tliis  first  year  of  his 
reJn^n  :  perhaps,  also,  he  did  not  think  it  poh'tie  to  ranain  a  witness  of  the  violence 
wliich  he  wished  ni'ither  to  Idnder  nor  to  punish.  He  had  conducted  with  him, 
as  an  hostage,  Edgar  Athcling,  and  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
whilst  his  brother,  Endes,  bi£op  of  Bayeux,  and  William  flt2^bome,  in  his 
name^  governed  En^^d.'' 


CHAPTEE  VUL 

NOBIUTT;  TOUS!fAM£NT8  ;  YOUTH  OF  PHILLIP  I. — 10G8 — 1074. 

The  institutions  which  have  fixed  the  character  of  the  middle  ages,  daily  received, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  new  development ;  France,  moreover,  daily  took  an  heroic 
and  chivalric  juipect :  uii  tlieae  remembrances  now  flatter  oiu'  iiiiagiiiatii>n,  and  we 
regret  those  poetic  times,  even  while  acknowledging  all  the  barMrity  with  which 
they  are  stamped.  It  is  true  owr  eyes  can  hardly  distinguish,  at  this  e|K)ch, 
the  French  nation,  himiiliated,  suffering,  enslaved;  it  is  the  nohility  alotie  wliieli 
draws  our  attention ;  the  nobility  which,  towards  this  period,  was  itself  beconie  a 
second  nation.  In  fact,  as  in  this  order,  to  have  a  numerous  family  was  a  means 
of  power,  all  marriages  had  been  fruitful,  all  children  were  married  early,  and  had 
founded  ne\v  families,  no  less  prolific  than  those  of  their  fathers  :  thus  the  race  of 
nobles  was  increased  with  all  the  rapidity  admissible  by  the  principle  of  population, 
when  there  is  no  contrary  circumstance. 

The  nobles,  sufficient  almost  alone  to  occupy  the  mlHtsry  career,  have  also 
almost  exclusively  fixed  the  attention  of  the  chronicle,  wlio  have  only  known  how 
to  relate  combats;  however,  the  distance  which  separated  them  from  the  Inferior 
classes  was  no  greater  than  it  had  been.  Whilst  the  rapid  ision  of  tlie  antient 
patrimonies  forced  the  gentlemen  to  be  content  with  a  portion  of  land  much  snudler 
than  formerly,  the  burgesses  ac(pnred  new  riches  bv  commerce  and  industry ;  con- 
ditions seemed  nearer,  and  the  nobles,  envious  of  these  upstarts,  sought  to  separate 
themselves  from  them  by  artificial  barriers. 

In  fact,  in  the  jireeeding  centnries,  noltiHty  had  been  notliing  else  but  the  actual 
exercise  of  a  j)ower,  necessarily  attached  to  the  extent  of  territorial  possessions. 
He  was  noble  or  notable  who  drew  upon  himself  the  attention  of  all,  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  serfs  or  of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  vast  space  covered  by  his  domains. 
Bnt  when  the  nobles  were  sufficiently  inidtijjlied,  and  often  sufficiently  poor,  in 
order  no  longer  to  have  anything  notable,  they  mucii  more  anxiously  desired  to  bo 
distingnisbea  from  tlie  rest  of  tlieir  feUow-citizens,  by  something  wnich  was  all  to 
them,  something  which  they  could  not  themselves  communicate,  and  whidi  marked 
them  as  a  foreign  race  in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  scrupulous 
attention  to  genealogy  and  the  purity  of  bloody  began,  theremre,  about  this  epoch. 

(30)  Ingulfu»  Croy.  ablwis.,  p.  155. 
(SI)  OnL  Ooilld.  due  p.  103.   Onkr.  ViUl,'  L.  4»  p.  &00.   Boger.  dc  Hovsdcn  Aix.  p.  313. 
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Previously  they  J>ad  acknowledged  for  nobles  all  who  were  powerfal  and  rich, 
whiht  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centnry,  birth  alone  constituted  nobility*  to 

the  exclusion  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  distiiu'tion  of  nice,  tlie  purity  of  blood,  are  not  notions  wliicli  can  be  in- 
sisted upon,  when  no  family  reineinbrance  is  kept,  and  the  study  of  genealogy  is 
necessarily  bound  to  a  certain  literary  and  historical  study.  With  the  eleventh  century 
heffOL  the  desure  to  know  what  die  ancestors  of  each  fiunily  had  done ;  not,  it  u 
tme^  to  be  instmctod  by  their  example,  but  to  pride  themselves  on  their  deeds;  to 
ast  events  w^as  attaclicd  an  importance  wliii  li  they  had  not  yet  had,  becmisc  they 
ecame  tlie  cause  of  the  present  iirandeur,  and  it  was  understood  t!iat  to  rend  was 
some  advantage  to  the  gentleman,  were  it  but  to  know  the  titles  and  all  the  alliances 
of  hb  home. 

We  have  seen  with  what  care  William  the  conquerer  and  his  Norman  barons 

endeavored  to  preserve  the  nnmes  of  the  kniirlits  wh'^  Ind  taken  part  in  tlie  con- 

auest  of  England,  in  order  to  liencelbrtli  distinmiish  them  as  the  stock  ot  so  many 
lustrious  families.  These  names  were  inscribed  upon  tlie  stone  mouument  of 
Battle,  near  Hastings ;  they  were  tnunacribed  upon  we  registers  of  the  abbey  of 
Jorvaulx;  they  wore  assorted  acG<Hding  to  rhyme,  to  mf£e  a  sort  of  ritornelb, 
•which  became  more  ]>rofonndly  irraven  on  the  memory,  and  nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  give  a  secure  basis  to  the  pride  of  their  descendants.*  Towanls  the 
tame  time^  as  nearly  as  can  be  conjectured,  be^an  the  use  of  armorial  bearings, 
or  those  speaking  si<i}\s,  repeated  upon  the  shield  of  the  knight  and  uiion  the  har- 
ness of  his  horses,  which,  even  w  hen  he  w  as  silent,  when  his  drawn  vizer  concealed 
his  featui*es,  and  when  his  solitariness,  without  squire,  without  retinue,  without 
equipage,  would  have  made  his  rank  unknown,  announced  the  race  to  which  he 
bdonged  and  the  dignities  with  whicli  he  was  dothed. 

Another  institatbn,  which  belonged  even  more  pomdvelj  to  the  epoch  at  which 
we  are  coni  -.  <"intril)uted  to  Incrt'aso  tlie  distance  between  the  nobles  and  the 
plebeians;  this  was  that  of  the  tourneys,  or  of  those  public  and  national  games, 
in  which  rewards  were  accorded,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  to  those  who  had 
distinfioished  themselves  by  their  strength  and  skill,  in  the  bodily  exercises.  These 
Frencn  games,  as  they  were  g^endly  called,  wi  re  veiy  similar  to  the  aattent 
games-  (vf  Greece,  except  that  among  the  CJ reeks,  these  national  exercises  were 
common  to  all  the  ]>eop!e;  that,  amon^^  the  French  on  tlie  runtraiy,  they  were 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  nobility,  w  ho  repelled  as  a  stain,  aii  mixture  with  the 
plebeians,  even  in  the  open  air. 

Several  chronicles  of  the  south  of  France,  in  recounting  under  date  of  the  4th 
of  April,  1068,  the  i>^«:nf»  of  rJcHjffrey  the  l^earded,  count  of  Tours,  with  his  brother 
Foulques-le-R<!;chin,  count  of  Anjou,  add,  that  Geoffrey  oi'  Pruilly,  the  inventor 
of  tourneys  and  the  author  of  the  race  of  the  counts  of  Vendomc^  was  killed  there.^ 
We  have  already  seen  in  the  year  842,  the  d^ription  of  a  similar  combat 
between  Louis  the  Germanic  and  Charles  the  Bald,  which  strongly  resembled  a 
tourney,'  It  is  probable  that  thenceforward  the  like  exercises  had  not  ceased  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  national  manners ;  thus,  the  cliivalric  s^mcs  used  in  the 
oonrt  of  every  cturd^  and  which  fimned  an  enential  part  of  the  education  of  all 
young  warriors,  seemed  so  many  preparations  for  tonrneys,  according  to  strict 
rule.  1'lie  testimony  of  contemporaries  leaves  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  l)efi)re 
the  year  1()B8,  Geoffrey  of  Pniiliy,  had  been  as  it  were  the  legislator  of  these  games. 
This  is  sufficient  to  gratify  our  curiosity  for  know  ing  what  they  were  at  this  epoch. 

0)  nUtorions  de  France,  t.  II,  p.  50  et  93.    Duchesne,  Scr.  Normiin.  p.  1023. 

(2)  Ckr.  Andegar.  t.  11.  p.  16(1.  Martcnc  TlusMur.  Anccdot.  t  3.  p.  1380.  Chi,  Turon.  p.  3SG.  Chr. 
St.  Martin  Tiiroii.  p.  2 1 2.    Dticaii^T.  I )i.s:icrL  ?I.  nr  loi  Mcina.  4e  Jeimitlt.  p.  48S. 

(3)  Ante,  vol.  L,  part  2,  c  8,  p.  320. 
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Tlie  word  toumey,  sometimes  tournament,  and  in  Latin  iorueamentuntj  clearly 
indicates  both  the  French  origin  of  those  <:^nies  and  tlie  j>iinci|)al  end  of  that 
exercise,  the  art  of  manoeuvring  of  turning  [toumoyer]  his  liorse  skiltuUy,  to  strike 
bis  adversary  and  shield  himsSbf  at  the  same  time  ftpm  his  blowa.  The  combats^ 
especially  tliose  of  the  nobiUty,  were  always  fought  on  horseback,  with  the  lanoe 
and  sharp  swonl;  tlio  kniirht  presented  himself,  clothed  in  an  armor  which  covered 
his  whole  body,  and  which,  while  it  prescned  him  from  wounds,  bent  to  every 
movement,  and  retarded  tliose  of  his  war-horse.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that 
constant  exercise  should  accustom  the  kni^tTs  limbs  to  the  enormous  wd^^ht  which 
he  must  carry,  and  the  horse  to  the  agility  which  was  expected  of  him.  In  a 
jyassage  or  pass  of  arms  [^passage  or  pas  cT  armes]  tlic  generic  name  of  all  those 
games,  this  exercise  was  composed  of  two  parts :  tlio  joust,  which  was  a  single 
combat  of  knight  against  knight,  both  clothed  in  all  their  arms,  and  the  tourney, 
which  was  the  image  of  a  general  hattl^  or  the  encounter  and  evolutions  of  two 
troops  of  cavalry  equal  in  number. 

When  tliesc  domestic  exercises  were  drawn  from  the  conrt  of  each  castle,  to  be 
produced  in  broad  day  j  when  a  lord,  by  inviting  his  neighbours  to  a  tourney,  by 
giving  judges  to  a  combat,  a  great  solemnity  to  the  trials  of  skill  and  vigor,  and  % 
public  rewards  to  the  conqueror,  it  became  necessary  to  arrest  by  severe  rules  the 
impetuosity  of  the  combatants ;  otherwise  the  enclosure,  destined  to  the  national 
pleasures,  would  have  become  a  field  of  carnage.  It  is  probable  that  the  principal 
rul^  invented  by  GeoflErey  of  Pruilly  related  to  the  arras  to  be  employed  in  the 
tourneys.  These  arms,  which  were  named  arms  of  courtesy,  were  formed  like 
ordinary  arms,  but  were  not  intended  to  make  dangerous  wounds.  ^  The  kni<;hts 
bore  no  swords,  except  swords  of  courtesy,  which  were  of  deal  or  yew,  with  short 
irons,  without  beint;  sharp  or  pointed."*  Bef  n-c  entering  into  the  enclosed  field, 
they  were  to  present  themselves  to  the  diaeurs  or  judges  of  the  combat;  these  were 
always  knights  of  great  reputation,  chosen  one  by  each  of  the  two  parties  who  were 
about  to  combat,  and  decorated  with  a  long  white  wand,  which  they  always  bore  as 
a  sign  of  their  authority,  and  which  tliey  had  no  sooner  oro^^t  d  before  the  com- 
batants, than  the  latter,  nnder  pain  of  dishonor,  desisted  Iroui  lighting.  These 
judges  were,  in  tlie  fom'  days  which  preceded  tlie  tourney,  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  the  knights  who  wi^ed  to  combat,  to  assure  themselves  of  their  rank  and 
linncage,  so  that  no  plebeian,  or  any  man  whose  reputation  was  stained,  should  mix 
among  the  nobles;  to  assure  theinselves  that  tliey  were  not  hotmd  to  their  saddles, 
for  the  victory,  consisting  in  dismounting  the  adversary,  ouglit  not  to  be  made  more 
difficult  for  one  than  another.  Finally,  the  dUewn  were  to  exact  firom  the  knights 
the  oath  that  they  wore  neither  swords,  armor,  nor  loaded  sticks ;  nor  would 
thrust  their  arms  nor  spiked  bludgeons,  by  these  diseurs,  but  combat  with  swords 
pointless  and  cdgeless,  and  would  each  touniey,  with  a  stick  hanging  to  his  saddle, 
and  fight  with  tiie  aiiiresaid  sticks  as  long  as  it  pleased  the  aforesaid  diawra,  striking 
downwards,  without  pulling  or  tussling.**  • 

OnUnary  combats  left  scarcely  any  doubt  about  who  remained  conqueror;  the 
wounds  and  death  of  the  vanquishe<l  made  sufficient  difference  between  the  com- 
batants. Hut  in  similated  combats,  with  arms  w  hich  inflict  no  wounds,  which  dis* 
able  none  liom  fighting,  they  always  ran  the  risk  of  this  image  of  war  degenerating 

(4)  " Let  eberalkn  ne  portoieut  uulles  c«pies.  fors  glaives  courtois^'aot  catoimt  de  sapiii  on  d'  if.  wee  oomte 
fen.  MM  entre trnnehans  n«  n  molu."    M.  S.  cited  by  Ducangc,  Traitj  cln  CheraSen  as  h  l^ble  ronde,  IXs- 

gert-sur-lf s  TmiinoiH,  Joimillc,  2,  p.  447. 

(o)  "  Qu'U  no  porteroient  cspees,  armorcs,  uc  bastons  olTusties ;  no  cnfonceroicnt  leura  arincs  oc  esta- 
qnettM  Msiaei^  par  iccm  discurs,  niais  combattroieut  h.  espees  saiu  poiote  et  rabatluea,  et  aaroit  chaicun  tour, 
noyant  on  Inaton  pi-odu  j\  »a  sclle,  cl  fcroient  deaditea  espeea  et  ttaatous  taut  qu'il  plairoit  aux  dils  discura,  fkip- 
pant  de  haot  en       saua  tircr  uc  sans  saqulcr."   Tkuti  M.  S.  doa  Toaruuis,  cited  by  Ducuoge.  p.  447. 
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into  a  simple  exercise  of  prace  and  skill,  and  tliat  courage  and  strength  would  ho- 
eome  as  useless  as  they  are  now  iu  most  of  our  gauies.  This  was  not  tho  end  pro- 
posed br  the  inventais  of  tourneys.  The  wresder  who,**  says  Roger  of  Hoyen- 
den,  "  lias  never  had  a  bruise,  cannot  carrv  great  courage  to  the  combat.  It  is  he 
w  ho  has  seen  his  lilfxul  run,  who  has  felt  fiis  teeth  chatter  under  the  cuff  of  his 
adversaiy,  who,  raised  iji  tlie  air,  then  overthrown,  has  not  allowed  his  heart  to  bo 
conauered,  when  his  body  was  beaten,  who  as  often  as  he  has  been  borne  to  the 
eartb,  as  often  rises  more  boldly ;  he  it  is  who  goes  to  the  combat  with  the  just 
hope  of  conquering." 

Thus,  even  according  to  the  rules  of  the  combat,  tho  jonst  and  tonmey  might 
lead  to  gra\  e  and  often  fatal  consequences,  without  the  blood  shed  in  the  lists  was 
aven  fjed  by  public  authority,  or  by  jparticular  resentment.  The  knights  set  off  at 
a  gallop  from  the  two  extrraaities  of  tlie  spce,  lance  in  rest,  each  receiving  the 
point  of  his  adversaiVs  lance  upon  his  shield,  and  if  he  joined  great  strength  to 
rancli  skill,  tlio  two  lances,  thonrrh  hard  and  strong,  were  shivered  to  pieces ;  tlie 
two  horses  wei-e  thrown  upon  their  haunches,  and  the  two  combatants  immediately 
raising  them,  contanned  their  career :  bnt  it  oftener  happened  that  one  of  the  two 
was  mdiorsed,  thrown  in  the  dost,  sometimes  with  dangerous  wounds.  Tho  Ml 
of  one  of  tlie  combatants  was  the  most  ordinaiy  issue  of  the  fight,  and  distinguished 
the  vanquisher  from  the  vanquished  ;  he  was  considered  as  vanquished  who  \\  as 
forced  to  brcak  the  lii>ti,  or  weak  and  low  bai'rier  which  sorxounaed  the  encloscnl 
field;  whether  pushed  by  the  violenoe  of  his  adyersariei^  or  led  by  the  impetuasity 
of  his  own  horse.  Finally,  when  the  hmccs  were  bn^oi,  the  combat  was  con- 
tinned  with  these  batons  or  sabres  of  yew,  which,  representing  sword^  SUCCombed 
only  under  blows  and  bruises  which  often  ]nit  life  in  dan^^cr. 

Yet  the  knights  often  found  that  this  game  was  not  yet  sufficiently  serious,  and 
for  the  arms  or  courtesy  of  thetonmeys,  they  snbstitnted,  by  reciprocal  agreement 
the  arms  of  war,  under  die  sole  condition  that  they  were  not  sharpenea.  Thiu^ 
the  arena  of  the  tourneys  was  almost  constantly  blooded;  one  sees  several 
degenerate  into  slaughterous  combats,  where  hatred  and  vengeance  take  the  place 
of  emulation ;  councils  and  popes  several  tunes  essayed  to  interdict  them ;  but 
saperstition  itself  was  forceless  when  it  came  to  struggle  against  a  national  passion. 
The  ladies,  in  their  most  brilliant  apparel,  covereu  the  circular  scaffolds  wliich 
surrounded  tho  place  of  combat.  Wounds  and  blood,  in  redouliHng  their  emotion, 
could  not  inspire  them  witli  suiHcient  repugnance  to  make  them  tm'u  away  their  eves. 
They  openly  interested  themselveB  in  tne  kni^ts  who  were  dear  to  them,  Uiey 
animated  them  by  voice  and  gesture ;  they  oflen  gave  them  some  portion  of  thcnr 
dress,  a  sleeve,  a  mantle,  a  knot  of  riband,  which  was  called  a  favor  or  ensign^  and 
which  the  knight  wore  \\\v>n  his  armor,  and  lost  if  he  were  vanquished ;  they 
were  habitually  consulted  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  decree  the  prize  to  him  who 
had  comported  himself  most  valiantly,  and  it  was  always  by  their  hands  diat  this 
prize  was  distributed.  On  no  other  occasion  did  the  French  nation  display  a 
luxury  equal  to  that  whicli  they  sliowed  in  the  totirneys  :  the  whole  revenue  of  a 
barony  was  expended  in  a  sin«ile  day,  iu  order  that  the  lady  of  the  castle  might 
shine  in  the  amphitheatre  witii  ornaments  of  gold  and  silk,  so  that  the  knight  who 
wished  to  fight  ran  not  the  ride  of  having  his  nonor  compromised  by  a  defect  in 
his  armor,  or  the  weakness  of  his  horse.  The  superiority  of  a  good  steed  wss 
felt  in  the  tourney  even  more  than  in  the  battle,  and  the  brilliant  shieM,  covered 
with  blazonrv,  and  sonietlmcs  witii  precious  stones,  was,  pre\  ions  to  the  combat, 
long  exposed  to  the  admiration  of  the  ciuiuus,  at  the  gate  of  a  convent  or  ciistle. 

The  tourneys  had  beoi  an  inv^tion  purely  French,  and       contributed  to 

(0)  Itogor  (k  UoveotL  p.  588;  aimii  Rer.  Aug.  Scriptorea^  1061.  Francururti. 
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give  the  Frencli  a  superior  reputation  for  braver}'-  1  i  lilvaln,- ;  they  accustomed 
the  wamors  never,  in  the  fury  of  combat,  to  lose  sight  of  the  laws  of  courtesy 
and  loyalty,  to  measure  themselves  with  their  adversaries  as  if  they  always  had  a 
cirde  of  ladies  to  jud^o  cf  thmr  Uowti,  and  heralds  at  arms  ready  to  lower  their 
maces  upon  them  \mBSi  they  sought,  by  some  deodt,  an  unAvorthy  advantage* 
The  frequency  of  tourneys  in  France  had  not  only  given  to  the  Frcncn  knights  an 
advantage  in  bodily  exercises  over  those  of  all  other  nations,  it  had  instituted  them 
arbitrators,  as  it  were,  among  all  the  other  people,  in  all  questions  of  diivalry 
and  passages  of  arms ;  for  th^  games  of  the  nobility  were  soon  borne  fix)m 
France  into  the  other  countries.  It  seems  that  Belgium  adojited  tliem  almost 
immediately  after  their  first  invention,  since,  in  the  year  1048,  Thierri  IV,  count 
of  Hollani^  killed  in  a  toui  ney  at  Li^e,  the  brother  of  the  archbishop  of 
Oolomie,  and  was  thereby  engaged  in  a  war  which  cost  him  hk  Ule7  They  pa^ed 
a  little  later  into  Germany.^  It  was  only  king  Stephen  who  introduced  them  into 
England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  centun,'.^  The  Italians  adoj)teJ  them  in 
their  turn.  nw\  there  were  in  Lonil)ardy  several  celebrated  tourneys  in  the  twelfth 
century.  However,  it  was  particularly  in  the  tiiirteenth,  that  Cliarles  of  Anjou, 
who  loved  them  passionately,  communicated  the  taste  to  the  Neapolitans.**'  After 
the  French  luid  carried,  with  their  crusades,  their  manners  and  their  amnsements 
into  the  East,  one  sees  also  the  Greek  emperors  giving  tourneys  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Comenes  are  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  their  country  as  having  them- 
selves shone  in  these  fictitious  combats." 

This  Geofirey  of  Fruill^r,  whom  the  contemporary  cbronides  celebrate  as  the 
inventor,  or  at  least  the  legislator  of  tonmeys,  showed  himself  scarcely  worthy  of 
this  chivalrous  piima  which  would  re-animate  the  sentiment  of  honor,  ^thI  teach 
men  never  to  desire  victory  at  the  expense  of  loyalty.  The  historians  who  have 
preserved  us  his  name,  teach  us,  in  the  sanie  phrase,  the  invention  which  has 
rendered  him  celebrated,  his  treason  and  his  death.  He  was  attached  to  Foulnues- 
le-Rechin,  who  had  had  as  his  share  the  a>unty  of  Anjou,  and  who  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Geoflfrey  Martel,  had  been  constantly  at  war  with  his  brother  Geoffrey 
the  Bearded,  count  of  Touraine.  The  monks  had  declared  against  the  latter,  who 
was  accQsed  of  having  little  respect  for  them,  and  of  having  oppressed  the  con- 
vent of  ^Mont-Ttrajeur ;  and  they  invoked  against  him  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
Geoffrey  of  Pruilly  undertook  to  accomplish  their  vows.  In  concert  with  three 
other  knights,  he,  on  the  4tii  of  April,  1068,  arrested  Geoffrey  the  Bearded  for 
treason,  who  was  confided  to  him,  and  he  delivered  biui  to  his  brotlier.  But  this 
act  of  disloyalty,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  monks,  excited  the  ind^ 
nation  of  the  people.  On  the  morrow,  of  the  arrival  of  die  captive  ai  Angen, 
the  burgesses  of  that  town  rose ;  Pruilly,  with  his  three  companions,  was  massa- 
cred ;  the  count  of  Touraine  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  war  between  the  two 
brothers  re-commenced.  Geoffrey  the  Bearded's  bad  fortune  had  not  however  yet 
left  him ;  in  the  font  months  of  tne  following  year,  he  ajgnin  foU  into  the  power  of 
his  brother,  at  the  end  of  a  combat  which  herooght  agamst  him ;  and  thenceforth 
he  languished  thirty  years  in  captivity.''^ 

It  is  not  witliout  reason  that  at  the  e|K>ch  at  whicli  we  are  com(^  wo  stop  to  render 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  manners  of  the  nobiliW,  of  its  games,  of  its 
institutions,  and  tneir  effect  npon  the  national  mind.  In  feudal  France^  the 
nobility  had  the  principal  part  in  tlie  government ;  but  it  had  that  government 
entirely  in  its  hands,  when  the  king  w  as  either  too  young  or  too  feeble  to  have  a 

(7)  M«g.  Chr.  Hfllgie.  p.  114.   Stnmi  Scr.  Rer.  Germ,  t,  8. 

(8)  Otto  Fri«in?ent.  At  Oest.  Frader.  I.,  L.  1,  c.  17,  ^  •SS.   In  8er.  ItaJ.  t.  6. 

(0)  Wiiid.  N  nhn,  I,.  5,  o.  4, 1. 18,  p.  45.        (10)  Munk  Aat  ttd.  t.  9h  DiMrt.  89,  p.  88t  aC 
(11)  ^icctas  io  Manuel.  L.  3.  c.  8,  Bjfx.  VmL  1 14^  p.  67. 

(12}  Ckr.  AndcfKr.  Martce.    189.  Chx.  Ankg,  idbbei,  p.  90.  Qcit  OgasaL  AaOetjUfn  h 
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will  of  his  own.  i^iiiliip  L,  who  never '  Lad  eitiier  a  vigorous  character  or  a  tU»- 
tingnished  mindf  always  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  over  tbe  fate  of  France. 

However,  his  nullity  daring  his  youth,  between  his  fourteenth  and  tweiitj^-first  year, 
or  from  the  year  KH^st  to  the  year  1074,  ought  less  to  be  attributed  to  him,  tlian  to 
the  institutions  ot  tlie  monarchy.  Dnrinc  the  seven  prece(lin<T  j'cars,  he  liad  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  tutor,  who  miglit  supply  by  his  »>wn  vigor  the  detects  of 
his  pupil.  The  gaardianship,  fuliowing  the  Koman  law,  finiahen  with  the  ftnar- 
teenth  year,  and  then  b^n  the  ciiratorship,  which  lasted  until  the  majority. 
BnlfKvin  of  FIan'i<  r'5,  died  just  ni  tlie  period  w  lu  n  ti  e  Homan  guardianship  finished, 
ami  he  was  not  replaced  by  a  curator;  so  tliat  Phillip  was  abandoned  to  himself, 
llardly  could  it  be  said  that  the  state  was  thenceforth  delivered  to  his  inex]>erience, 
for  the  state  was  administered  by  the  feudal  nobility.  But  the  royal  domain  and 
the  court  depended  unrcsci  vedly  on  the  young  man,  and  the  most  undoubted  result 
of  these  seven  years  of  insubordination,  was  to  modif^'  the  cliararter  of  the  prince 
himself,  by  the  fatal  consequences  of  too  great  a  power  too  soon  attained.  lie 
who  was  not  yet  master  of  himself^  was  for  a  long  time  master  of  othm;  he  put 
debaiu-li  aiul  vice  in  the  first  rank  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  life  which  his  rank 
authorized  him  to  seek.  He  was  soon  surrounde<l  by  courtiers  and  flatterers  eager 
to  excite  his  passions,  to  nourish  and  son  o  them,  and  Perure  of  an  advancement  so 
much  the  more  rapid  as  the  services  which  they  rendered  their  young  master  were 
the  more  hatefhL 

The  two  monarchies  between  which  France  was  divided,  at  the  same  time  exp&- 

rionced  the  like  inconveniences  by  reason  of  the  youth  of  their  two  \dn^ :  for 
lieniy  IV.  of  Germany,  wlm  wore  tlie  crowns  of  J^orrnino,  liurgtnitly,  and  Pro- 
vence, was  but  two  years  older  than  rhillip  1. ;  and,  as  ins  character  was  more 
fieiy,  his  passions  were  also  more  impetuous,  and  his  vices  had  for  sometime  still 
more  empire  over  him.  His  youth,  and  the  disonlers  of  the  court  of  Germany, 
cnnfrihuted  to  relax  more  and  rnore  the  bonds  of  obstliencc  of  the  ijreat  French 
lords  who  belonged  to  him  :  however,  the  denominations  of  Eastern  and  W  estera 
France,  which  had  sometimes  fallen  into  oblivion,  seemed  to  regain  in  favor  unce 
the  house  of  Fhmconia  had  joined  to  the  empire  so  great  a  part  of  GauL  The 
Franconians  were  proud  of  the  name  of  French :  the  first  of  their  emperors, 
Conrad,  had  sought  to  recall  by  the  name  of  Salicy  the  first  times  of  the  Freni  h 
monarchy ;  and  the  young  Henry  IV.,  who  took  tlie  title  of  king  of  the  Eastern 
French,  seemed  animated  in  the  government  of  Germany,  by  hatred  and  jealousy 
against  the  Saxons,  previously  masters  of  the  empire^  whoever  political  passions 
replaced  for  a  short  tmie,  his  passion  for  pleasure. 

We  should  have  been  V)adly  instrncted  of  this  disposition  to  debanchery,  of  the 
scandalous  c^>rruptiqn  of  the  two  courts  of  France  and  Germany,  if  the  necessities 
of  these.libertine  monarchshad  not  made  them  touch  tiie  treasures  of  th\9  churches. 
But  the  military  and  feudal  organization  of  the  two  kingdoms  lefl  the  kings  scarcely 
any  revenues  of  which  they  could  dispose :  for  these  ilwy  had  their  royal  houses 
and  ther  domains,  and  in  a  few  cases,  some  offerings  of  their  vassals,  which  arrived 
irregularly,  and  upon  which  they  could  not  count :  otherw  ise  they  levied  no  im- 
posts, ana  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  procure  money,  instead  of  the  pio> 
dnoe  of  their  lands,  if  the  distribution  of  ecdesiastical  benefices  had  not  been  to 
them  an  abundant  sou n  e  of  revenue.  The  custom  of  selliTTn;  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  or  as  they  themselves  considered  it,  of  retaining  the  first  fruits  for  the 
fovors  which  they  grunted  to  the  priests,  by  raiung  them  in  dignity,  was  become  so 
universal,  that  this  species  of  sale  was  made  publicly,  and  as  it  were  by  Ruction ; 
and  so  the  price  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  considered  by  the  Church  as  the 
price  of  the  favors  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  tlie  revenue  wliich  most  constantly 
served  to  pay  the  mistresses  of  tlie  kings,  and  their  debauches. 
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Honry  IV.  and  Pliiilip  I.  did  not  give  way  to  ono  another  in  this  commerce  in 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  branded  under  the  name  of  nmony»  which  scandalized  the 
saints,  and  whicli  nut  tiie  less  blessed  the  cupidity  of  worldly  priests.    Both  took 

the  authority  of  wliat  had  been  almost  constantly  done  bv  their  predoccssors  :  but 
the  times  were  changed  ;  the  Church  had  acquired  mueh  more  puwcr,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  lor  imprudent  youtlis  to  slru«;^lc  with  those  energetic  men  wlio 
had  been  saccessively  elevated  to  the  chair  of  bt.  Peter,  and  who  had  developed 
there  such  a  vigorous  character,  and  such  distinguished  talents.  Alexander  I., 
who,  from  lOHl  to  107:1  wore  the  tiara,  liail  incessantly  labored  to  destroy  simony, 
to  interdict  the  nuuTiage  of  priests,  and  to  substitute  the  luost  austere  morals,  and 
all  the  severity  of  monarchial  virtues  for  the  old  disorder  uf  the  eler<ry.  la  order  to 
impress  the  court  of  France  with  more  respect,  and  to  compel  PhilUp  to  renowice 
nmoniacal  sales,  he  charged  cardinal  Peter  DamianI,  faisho])  of  Ostia,  whom  he 
called  with  rca??on  the  eye  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  survey  the  kir.^dom  of  France, 
and  reibrm  the  cleriry ;  and  for  this  purpose  he,  by  a  circular,  reconnnended  him 
to  the  five  archbishops  of  lieiuis,  Sens,  Tonrs,  Bourges,  and  Bordeaux."  The 
result  of  this  inspection  of  the  clergy  was  the  dismissal  of  the  bishops  of  Chartres 
and  Orleans,  whose  simony  was  proved  :  young  Pliiilip  was  oonstramed  to  submit, 
and  the  popo  thanked  him  for  his  condescension.'^ 

The  same  saint,  Peter  Damiani,  was  also  scut  to  Henry  iV.,  and  witli  the  same 
object ;  but,  besides  working  to  reform  the  derg}',  the  cardinal  must  also  pronounce 
upon  a  divorce  which  the  monarch  of  Gennany,  six  years  manicd  to  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Adelaide,  marchioness  of  Suza,  demanded  at  the  a_;<  (>{'  » :^'l!^een  from 
that  princess,  for  whom  ho  protended  to  feel  an  invincible  repULinance,  and  whom 
he  assured  them  he  restored  a  virmn  to  her  parents.  Ilenry,  in  order  to  gain  the 
holysee,  offered  to  employ  al  hb  inluence,  and  if  needful,  force  of  arms,  to  extend 
over  Thorini^a,  the  collection  of  tithes,  from  ^\  hich  that  province  had  untQ  tben 
f  >:nid  tlie  means  of  escaping.  But  Alexander  II.  and  Peter  Damiani  were  my 
far  i  i  i'tn  wishing  to  agree  ujion  anything.  They  deniandod  of  the  king  every  con- 
cc.s.sion  and  would  grant  nothing.  The  cardinal  declared  to  him  that  if  he  separated 
from  his  wife^  or  even  if  he  did  not  conduct  himself  as  a  cood  husband  towards 
her,  the  pope  would  never  grant  him  the  imperial  crown.  Ileniy  IV.  was  reduced 
to  submit  and  to  be  reconciled  \vit!i  r>crtha.  The  birth  of  several  children,  of 
whom  one  was  iiis  successor,  lienry  V'.,  proved  that  this  reconciliation  had  been 
sincere.'* 

It  was  more  difficnlt  to  make  two  kings  renounce  what  the  court  of  Some 

called  their  simony ;  they  humbled  themselves,  they  protested  their  rc  nontance, 
but  the V  soon  re-coramenccd.  Alexander  II.,  taking  a  higher  tone,  at  the  begin- 
nhig  of  the  year  1073^  summoned  Henr^*  IV.  to  repair  to  liome,  to  justify  him- 
sdi  of  the  accusations  entered  acainst  him.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg  were  chargeu  to  signify  this  summons  to  him,'^  and  Alexander 
II.  did  not  count  upon  treating  Phillip  with  more  ceremon}  :  luit  the  death  of 
this  pope,  which  ha]>penod  on  the  21st  of  April,  1073,  put  an  cud  to  tho  pro- 
ceedings which  he  had  couuneuced,'^ 

On  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  Alexander  II.,  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  ihe 
people  of  Kome^  united  and  unanimously  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  the  monk 
Ilildebrand,  who  was  for  a  long  time  tho  guide  of  the  court  of  Bonie  and  the  soul 
of  all  its  councils.  However,  there  was  among  tho  bishops  a  numerous  party, 
composed  especially  uf  those  w  liu  Lelie\  ed  they  had  cause  to  reproach  themselves, 

( 1 3)  Epirt.  Alex.  II.  21a,  nd  Aiebiep.  OaL  ConciL  t  «,  p.  XlSl.        (14)  fipiat.  Alci.  II.  33«,  ib.  1 1 82. 

(15)  Lamb.  Shafinb.  ad  mh.  1060.  In  FSrtorio^  t.  8.  HiiL  Qannaa. 

(16)  Abbn.^  Ur^Hrv'-ua.  C'hr.  -.ul  nnn.  lOjS.    Otto  Irili^geU.  Xi.  ft«  «.  M. 

(17)  Baron.  Ann.  EccIcb.  1078,  p.  411. 
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ajid  who  saw  themselves  not  without  uneasiness,  phiced  in  entii"©  dependence  on  a 
man  so  noted  fbr  the  fenror  of  his  zeal  and  the  vehemence  and  bittecness  of  his 

character.  They  solicited  Hcnrv  not  to  acknowIed<^e  this  tumultuous  election, 
which  nioreovor  fiad  boon  made  without  his  consent.  Hilflcbraiid  was  immediately 
put  in  possession  of"  tlie  pontificate,  and  had  taken  tlie  name  of  Gregory  Vll. 
Vet  he  answered  count  Eberhard,  the  mcssen^r  of  the  king  of  Germany,  by  takiuc 
God  to  witness  tiiat  he  had  not  been  ambitious  of  the  lionor  which  had  been  granted 
him;  that  the  Komans  in  electing  him  had  Mi  K  ntly  im|)osed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  administrating  tlio  Clinrrb,  but  that  he  couM  ix.t  Ijc  forced  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, until  he  was  assured  by  a  direct  communication  that  the  king  and  the  tutonio 

frinces  of  the  kingdom  consented  to  his  election.  This  modesty  disarmed  Henrjr 
v.,  who  gave  his  entire  consent  to  llildebrand's  being  consecrated ;  and  this  was 
in  fact  done  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  tlie  A''irgin  in  the  year  following. 
Whether  this  ditt'erence  was  inspired  in  Gregoiy  by  a  doubt  on  the  regularity  of 
his  own  election,  or  by  tlic  desire  of  fully  securing  power  before  using  it,  tliis  was 
the  last  mark  of  respect  that  he  counted  on  giving  the  secular  power.'* 

Or.  liory  Vll.  wished  at  the  same  time  to  unite  his  cletgy  into  a  single  body,  to 
tletat'h  tln  ni  from  the  jilcasures  of  tbo  world,  and  to  oppose  them  to  the  princes, 
to  tear  trom  iheia  all  inrincnce  o\  i  r  ecclesiji-sticul  nominations.  He  tinitjibre  began 
by  acting  rigorously  against  tlie  concubinai'y  or  married  priests,  assured  that,  the 
severer  was  the  life  of  his  servants  the  more  devoted  would  they  he  to  him.  The 
bishops  of  Gaul  opposed,  it  is  said,  a  lively  resistance  to  these  j)rojects  of  reform ; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  accufe  Grogorv  VII.  of  heresy,  or  at  le;ist  of  preach- 
ing to  them  an  absuixl  and  ine.veculory  doctrine,  by  recommending  tliem  conti-  J 
nencc.'^  They  reckoned  without  doubt  on  finding  in  their  resistance  the  support  of 
thmv  king;  Gregory  hastened  to  make  it  seen  mat  he  showed  that  king  no  def- 
erence. 

The  more  Pliillip  aflvnnced  towarfl<^  thr»  niro  of  man,  the  less  one  obson'cs  to 
develope  in  him  the  qualities  which  insi)ire  consideration.  It  is  true,  tlie  faults  by 
which  this  young  prince  offended  the  Church,  wei*o  perlia[)s,  not  those  by  which 
he  most  discontented  liis  subjects;  but  bis  cowardice  encouraged  the  po|>e  to  treat 
him  more  haughtily  than  any  other.  In  the  fu«t  year  of  his  pontifu  afe,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1073,  Gregory  VII.  had  written  to  the  bisliop  of  Chalons: 
"Among  all  the  princes  of  our  time,  who  Irom  a  perverse  cupidity  have  sold  the 
Church  of  God,  by  dissi]>ating  its  property,  and  have  thus  rendered  enslaved  and 
trodden  under  foot  their  mother,  to  whom,  according  to  God's  commandment,  they 
owe  honor  and  respect,  we  have  leamctl  thrtt  Phillip,  king  of  the  French  holds 
the  first  rank ;  he  has  so  ojipro««ed  tlic  cbun  li-  s  of  Gaul,  that  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  detestable  offence.  ^Ye  have  received  the  news 
with  so  much  the  more  grief,  as  that  kingdom  was  more  powerful,  and  as  by  its 
prudence  and  devotion  it  had  been  until  now  most  attached  to  the  Roman  church. 
Our  7.oal  for  the  chnri:c  ^^1lu•!l  is  confided  to  us,  and  the  destruction  of  those  churches 
animates  us  to  punish  with  se\erity  oliences  st>  audacious  ;  but  within  a  few  days, 
his  chamberlain  Alberic,  is  come  to  promise  on  his  part  that  he  will  snbmit  to  our 
censure,  that  he  will  reform  his  life  and  respect  the  diurches.  Thus  w  e  suspond 
the  canonical  rigor,  and  we  wish  to  prove  by  the  case  of  the  church  of  Macon, 
for  a  long  time  deprived  of  its  pastor,  what  faith  wc  mu'^t  place  in  his  wor'U  :  that 
he  give  gratis,  as  is  convenient  to  him,  that  bishopric  to  the  archdeacon  ot  Autun, 
for  wc  learn  that  this  priert  has  been  elected  by  the  nnanimous  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  ana  even  with  his  approbation.  But  if  he  wish  not  to  do  it, 
let  hlni  know,  so  as  not  to  doubt  it,  that  we        no  longer  tolerate  this  ruin  of  the 

OR)  ImoAi.  Slufuli.  1. 11.  p.  65.  Lunti.  Shafiuli.  |>.-6«. 
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Church;  that  with  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  we  will 
repress  tiie  hsrdy  oontuinacy  of  his  disobeoienoe.  It  is  necessaiy,  therafore,  that 
the  king  renounce  the  odious  omnmoce  of  bis  simoiuacal  heresy,  or  that  the  French^ 
struck  by  the  sword  of  :i  n;r>tieral  anntbeiii%  renounce  obeying  hiiU)  if  they  prefinr 

not  to  i  cd-uinre  the  christian  taitii.*" 

Phtla|)  ijiiietlv  submitted  to  the iirjunctions ol  the  holy  see;  he  sent  a  deputation 
to  Gregor)'  VlT.,  to  dechire  to  him  that  his  intentiou  was  always  to  obey  the  oidon 
of  the  prince  of  the  anostle-s,  and  ainon*^  othecSy  to  do  in  re<rai'd  to  t';  i  4iopric  of 
JMacon,  all  tliMt  w [is  (iiMuainlrtl  of  liim,  Gre«xon'  pnrdoned  him:  1  u'  tliu- tone  of 
superiorit}  in  wliicli  he  rebuked  him,  was  sufHcicntly  humiliating.  "  We  wouhl," 
said  he  to  him,  "  that  liiou  remarked  witii  us,  how  well  those  kuigs,  tliy  predeees- 
sorsi  who  haye  been  so  iilustrious  and  so  fiimonsy  were  cherished  by  the  apostolic 
aeei  how  well  their  glory  extended  over  all  the  earth,  wlien  they  employed  their 
p<»wor  in  ermchintjf  churcliest  and  in  defending;  tliom :  l)tit  since  sn  mnch  virtue  is 
dulled  in  their  successors,  that  they  have  confounded  the  divine  and  human  rights, 
all  the  glory  of  their  kin«f(lom,  its  honor,  and  its  power,  are  shaken  down  with  its 
morals.  These  are  thinrrs  w  liich  our  office  ohli^^es  us  to  ro{>eat  to  tliee,  and  if  it  be 
necessary,  in  terms  whicli  will  appear  to  thee  hard  to  understand.  It  dejiends  not 
with  us  to  sup^)res3  the  wonis  of  prediction  ;  but  the  more  ample  h  the  dignity,  the 
more  stiblime  is  the  person,  the  more  we  ought  to  take  care  and  nuse  our  voice  to 
bring  hira  bactc  to  the  path  of  right."'^ 

However,  Phillip  was  snsoepuble  nether  of  a  noble  pri  lo^  which  wouJd  have 
^lu  i-vn  him  that  tliese  lessons  were  too  severe,  nor  the  re>uluiIou  of  doing  well,  with 
wiueh  he  would  liave  protitted  i)y  these  warnings  to  correct  hiiuselt'.  lie  repented, 
he  was  humbled,  he  made  tliej>ope  the  hnest  promises;  but  he  immeiUately  fell 
back  into  the  vices  against  which  he  had  protested.  The  same  year,  in  the  month 
of  Novembor,  Gregory  wrote  anew  to  the  archbishops  of  France,  to  accuse  Philliji 
before  tli'^m.  "  A  long  space  of  time  h:\^  already  elapsed  since  the  hinploni  of 
France,  ibrmerly  so  famous  and  so  power! u I,  has  begun  to  see  the  decline  of  its 
glory,  and  to  lose  the  marks  of  every  virtue,  wliilst  bad  morals  have  increased 
Uiere.  But  in  these  latter  times  we  have  seen  fall  all  its  honor  and  every  appearance 
of  decency;  for  the  laws  were  neglected,  and  all  justiee  trodden  tinder  feet,  all 
tlmt  could  bo  done,  that  was  odious,  cniel,  miserable,  intolerable,  was  done  tlicro 
witli  impunity,  and  has  even  passed  into  a  habit  by  long  license.  For  a  certain 
number  of  ycnv^,  as  the  royal  jxwer  has  lost  aU  rigor  anmng  you,  and  no  law,  no 
authority,  can  prohibit  olr  punish  in  juries,  enemies  have  begun  to  fight  between 
them  with  all  tlieir  strength,  as  if  they  did  but  conform  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the\-  ojtenlv  asseinVilod  arms  unrl  troops  to  avenge  themselves.  If,  in  your  country, 
sucii  usages  have  multiplied  nunders,  inceudiarism,  anil  all  the  ravages  ol  war,  one 
may  doubtless  be  afflicted,  but  cannot  be  astonished.  Moreover,  at  this  day,  a 
new  wickedness  has  attacked  them  like  a  pestilence,  they  begin  to  commit  oifencea 
exorrahlo  nnd  horrible  to  relate,  without  any  one  preventing  them.  They  are 
stopped  by  no  respect,  divine  or  human;  they  are  regardless  of  yieriury,  sacrilege, 
incest,  treason,  and  what  is  seen  in  no  other  part  of  tlie  earth,  citizens,  near  r^sh- 
tives,  brothers,  are  reciprocallv  arrested  by  cupidity ;  the  strongest  tears  from  his 
cjiptive  by  torture  all  his  goods,  and  leaves  him  to  end  his  life  m  extreme  roiseiy. 
Tlie  pilgrims  who  repair  to  the  gates  of  tlie  tombs  of  tlie  holy  npo<!tles,  or  who  are 
on  their  return,  are  seized  by  those  who  take  the  fancy  to  it,  oust  into  prison,  sub- 
jected to  more  cruel  toruieuu  than  the  Pagans  themselves  could  have  mventcd,  so 
that,  to  re-purchase  themselves,  they  have  oftimes  given  even  more  than  tiiey  |M)a- 

(20)  Greg.  VII..  L.  I,  Kp.'So.  Couc.  Gencr.  10,  p.  33.     Ikron.  Aim.  1073,  p.  431. 

(21)  Ong.  VII.,  JU  \,  Bp.  75.  Com.  On.  p.  60.  Tfas  IBthuT  AprU,  1074^ 
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Bcssed.  It  is  your  king,  or  rather  your  tyrant,  who,  by  the  jir  i-ctin^ion  of  the  devil, 
is  the  orit^in  and  the  cause  of  all  these  calamiti^.  He  has  soiicd  ixia  whole  youth 
crime  and  tnfiiiny ;  feeble  as  flnisemble,  he  tuehaity  holds  the  leiiw  of  the 
klDgcloin  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  not  only  abandons  to  every  crime  the 
peoj)le  whicli  is  submitted  to  him,  by  relaxing  the  bonds  of  oliedience,  he  even 
excites  them  liy  the  examjde  of  his  tastes  and  actions,  in  all  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  do  or  even  to  say.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  desen  e  the  iin^fer  of  God,  bj  the 
piila^  of  the  churches,  by  adultery,  bydetestible  rapine,  by  perjur}',  and  by  minds 
of  all  kindsy  of  which  we  have  reproached  him  several  times ;  he  comes,  like  a 
robber,  to  cnrry  off  cnonnon<?  snms  to  mcrcliaiits,  who,  from  all  jiarts  of  the  earth, 
rej>air  to,  I  know  not  what  iair  in  France.  In  the  fables  even  bus  been  recounted 
nothing  like  a  king ;  he  who  ought  to  be  the  defender  of  the  laws  and  of  justice, 
has  been  their  greatest  contemner*  He  has  acted  so  that  his  crimes  are  not  shut 
up  within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  which  is  entrusted  to  him  ;  but  for  bis  con- 
fusion, the  knowledge  of  them  is  spread  in  all  places."  Gre£rorv  VTT.,  in  the  same 
letter,  ordered  the  bishops  of  Franco  to  sevei'ely  reproach  Phillip  of  hi:>  otfences  ; 
to  exact  from  him  solemn  reparation  ;  if  he  should  refuse,  to  strike  the  kingdom 
with  an  interdict,  and  suspend  in  all  places  divine  worship  :  and  if  these  pOTa]tie8 
did  not  suffice,  CJi  eLrnry  VII.  declared,  that  with  the  aid  fif  God,  he  would  attempt 
by  all  sort9  of  ways  to  take  from  him  the  kingdom  of  France.*' 

Another  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  to  \\  iliiam  \^.,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  will  serve  to  mske  known  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  the  manners 
of  the  king,  and  the  authority  which  he  arrogate*!  o\  er  the  Church.  "  Though  I 
(l(iul)t  not,"  sa}s  lie  to  him,  "  tliat  the  iniquities  of  J'hilli|i,  kini:  of  the  French,  ' 
are  not  conif  to  t!iy  knowledge,  I  have  thought  it  useful  to  let  thee  know  liow  they 
alHict  us.  Among  so  many  crimes  by  whicij  ho  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  surpassing  all  princes,  not  only  christJany  but  infidel,  uStise  having  mined 
all  the  clmrches  where  he  could  carry  confusion,  he  has  ])ut  :iside  all  modesty  for 
the  royn!  di<Tnity,  has  j)Illaged  the  Italian  negotiators  who  repaired  into  yotir 
country,  and  this  not  because  any  reason  could  justify  it,  but  only  to  glut  his 
avarice.  We  have,  by  our  lettere,  already  warned  the  bishops  of  France  to 
demand  of  him  the  reason ;  but  as  we  know  that  thou  lovest  botn  St.  Peter  and 
ourselves,  and  as  we  believe  that  thou  art  afflicted  with  us  at  the  perils  to  which 
tliis  king  exposes  himself,  we  have  wished  to  warn  thee  to  join  tliyself  to  those 
bishops,  and  to  such  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  France,  to  notify*  to  him  his 
iniqmty.  It  is  nec^aaty  to  rammon  him  to  r»Kranee  the  siucgestions  of  insensate, 
to  attach  liimself  to  the  council  of  the  wise,  to  restrain  lus  niuids  from  the  pilla£re 
of  the  churches,  tn  reform  bis  unworthy  monds  aceordinix  to  the  example  of  the 
best  kings  of  the  French  ;  finally,  to  correct  thoac  Ijriganda^s  of  which  wc  have 
spoken,  oy  reason  of  which  the  orators  of  St.  Peter  are  hmdered,  are  arrested, 
and  are  exposed  to  a  thousand  sufl^iu^.  If  he  reftnrm  according  to  thy^  counsds 
we  will  treat  him  as  we  ought ;  but  if  he  be  obstinate  in  the  perversity  of  his 
tastes;  if,  in  the  hardness  and  impenitence  of  his  heart,  ho  treasure  up  the  anger 
of  God  and  St.  Peter,  we  will  separate  him  in  tlif  Roman  synod,  v.ith  the  help  of 
God,  and  according  as  his  perversity  deserves,  iioin  the  couiniuuiua  of  the  holy 
Church,  as  well  as  whoever  shall  attribute  to  bun  royal  honors  and  obedience ;  and 
wc  will  daily  confirm  our  excommunication  upon  the  altar  of  St,  Peter;  for  we 
have  too  long  siupportcd  hi*?  iniquity,  to<i  long  dissimulated  the  injuries  of  the  hol^ 
Church,  by  sparing  his  youth.  At  present,  the  perverseness  of  his  manners  is 
rendered  so  notorious,  that  even  if  he  bad  as  much  power,  and  was  as  valiant  as  those 

(22)  Gng.  Vn.,  L.  0,  Bpirt.  5»  p.  7B.  OoooiL  <3«ii.  1 10. 
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pagan  emperors  ^vho  have  caused  so  much  evil  to  tlie  holy  martyTSy  no  fear  would 
ever  make  us  leave  all  his  iniquities  unpunished."'^ 

Tlie  autliois  of  the  antient  chronicles  have  found  little  satisfaction  in  consigning 
to  their  writinffli  these  vices  and  crimes  of  PhiUi|),  whidi  so  stronglv  exdted  the 
indignation  of  Rome.  They  generaUy  keep  a  proband  silence  npon  tike  court,  and 
even  upon  all  which  bc1on<^s  properly  to  tiie  history  of  the  monarchy.  They  are 
not  the  general  facts  wliich  they  report,  but  those  only  which  serve  as  the  history 
of  each  of  the  ^reat  Gcfs  of  which  France  was  composed ;  thus  it  is  there  that  we 
shall  seek  matenals  for  the  picture  of  evmts  of  which  Phillip  L  was  a  spectator 
more  than  an  actor,  during  the  seven  years  of  his  youth. 

The  greatest  among  the  feudatories  was,  without  contradiction,  William,  duke 
of  Normandy,  who,  by  the  accjuisition  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  tlie  abuse 
which  he  had  made  ci  the  ri^htof  oonauest,  had,  as  we  are  assured,  sixty-thousand 
knights^  fees  belonging  to  his  crown,  ana  a  net  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand,  nine  hundred  juiunds  sterling,  each  worth  three  pounds  sterling  of 
the  present  day.-'  lint  tliis  power  and  thin  riehes,  cen  snppogmg  tliey  were  not 
exaggerated,  hardly  sufficed  to  retain  in  subjection  the  people  he  had  conquered : 
fer  uat  people  deteited  his  yoke,  it  at  all  times  meditate  new  rehellionsy  and  it 
by  turns  invoked  all  its  nei^bours,  all  forei<j;u  people  to  aid  in  driving  firom 
the  throne  a  king  who  had  become  o<{tmis.  Even  from  the  epoch  of  the  coronation 
of  William,  the  Normans,  frightened  at  the  acclamations  by  wliich  the  English 
saluted  their  new  monarch,  had  set  fire  to  the  churcli  where  tiie  latter  were 
assembled,  and  had  punished  as  an  ofience  the  vows  which  they  made  to  him.** 
The  English  thenceforth  took  good  cai  e  to  give  him  no  sign  of  love.  Some,  to 
fly  oppression,  had  passed  to  Constantinople,  and  liad  begged  service  under  the 
emperor  Michael  Comenus.  Thev  had,  in  fact,  been  admitted  into  his  guaitl, 
ana  their  countrymen  still  occupied,  an  honorable  post  timty  years  afterwards,  at 
the  period  of  the  taking  of  the  capital  of  the  East  by  the  Ijatins.'*  Others  had 
recourse  successively  to  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  to  Sweyne,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  to  different  other  princes,  Scotch,  Gallic,  and  Irish,  of  whom  they  asked 
support  in  tlieir  rebellions.  The  English  lords,  in  small  numbers,  found  them- 
aelves  by  turns  involved  in  tiiese  partial  revolts ;  the^,  therefore,  perilled  on  Ihe 
scafibld,  or  languished  in  the  prisons  of  the  duke  of  Normaudy.  None  of  tlicir 
enterprises  were  successful  :  stieli  Is  the  difUculty  of  overthrowing  an  established 
governjnent !  but  they  were  renewed  every  year,  and  tlu  ir  repetition  left  \Villiam 
no  rej)05e ;  his  powerful  army  was  entirely  neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  his 
l^eople,  and  since  he  had  g^ned  a  kingdom  he  had  become  much  less  fwrnidable 
to  his  neighbours  than  when  he  was  but  simple  duke  of  Normandy.  His  French 
subjects,  tor  whose  assistance  he  had  so  richly  paifl,  wore  themselves  tired  of  their 
long  exile  far  from  their  countrj^  and  of  the  continual  wars  in  which  he  engaged 
them.  In  1068,  a  great  number  of  Norman  knights,  led  by  Hugues  of  Grantmenil, 
Hnmfirey  of  TilleuT,  and  other  barons,  quittea  him ;  all  because  they  could  no 
lon^r  r^st  the  solicitations  of  their  wives,  who  threatened  them  to  «c<»de  to  the 
demands  of  their  lovers,  if  they  left  them  any  longer  to  languish  in  widowhood.'^' 
In  the  following  year,  as  in  the  middle  of  winter,  nc  crossed  the  mountains  which 
separate  Gheshure  'ftt>m  Wales,  the  knigiits  of  Anjou,  of  Brittany  and  of  limine, 

(23)  (Jrcg.  VIF.,  L.  2,  Ep.  18, p.  84.  Cone  Gen.     Baron.  Ann.  1074,  p.  456.    Scr.  Ir.  t.  14,  p. 68«. 
(34)  Order.  Vital.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  4,  Scr.  Nwman.  Duchesne,  p.  523. 

(25)  Ordrr.  L.  3,  p.  rm.  (20)  Tl.i.l.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  L.  4,  p.  B08,  Scr.  Nortnan. 

(27)  Order.  Vit-il.  I,.  I,  [).  512.  El  in  Scr.  Fr.  t.  11,  p.  210.  "His  tenii>oribns  qutrdatn  Nonnaniiias 
nnlicres,  wcva  Jibiiiiuis  f.icc  iircbantor,  crcbriiqur-  mmtii^  a  viris  -uis  iLiiritabant  ut  citM  rf  \c  rt(ri.'iitur ;  iu!>lentea 
quod  aim  redditaia  matumrcut,  ip«e  libi  alio*  coini^ca  procurarcut.  .  .  .  Rortu  honorabilea  aLbletiE  quid  lace< 
leol;  li  taaeifn  eoq|i|gM  lonim  MiUB  Mlvlteifo  pol^^     et  progeoM  nw  pennds  aucds  Dotam 
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dlsconraged  at  so  mnch  fatigiic  and  flnncror,  refused  to  follow  liitn.  William, 
witliout  endeavoring  to  bring  them  l»ack,  declared  that  he  iiad  suthcient  faithful 
soldiers,  and  continaed  his  inarch  ;  the  mutineers,  ashamed  or  intimidated,  dared 
not  return ;  they  remained  under  his  flag,  and  William,  as  a  punishment  fi>r  their 
disobedience,  still  retained  them,  forty  days  after  he  had  sent  back  their  oompamous 
in  amjf.'* 

During  the  seven  years,  the  events  of  which  we  shall  surveyy  England  was  at 
peace  for  at  roost  a  fovr  months  in  1070 ;  in  this  short  intervid,  the  Normans 
and  Saxons  inhabited  the  same  towns  and  the  same  villages,  apparently  reconcikd; 

at  the  same  period  miijlit  be  observt  J  in  tln'  towns  ui'  i'^iiirlunii,  tlie  French  mer- 
chants displnyin^  the  manufactures  of  tlu'ir  rountrv,  tlu  ii  much  more  industrious 
and  much  more  commercial  than  England,  and  the  Saxons  might  be  seen  quitting 
their  national  halnts  to  take  those  of  the  Normans.  WiOiam  nimself,  striving  to 
consolidate  this  reconciliation,  applied  himself  with  all  his  might  tO  study  the 
English  lanpifi^f^-  nnd  ho  made  it  a  duty  of  Ms  liai'ons :  l)ut  his  organ  was  not 
sufficiently  flo\iliK\  or  his  memory  not  r'uon^li  exercised,  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
in  this  study  any  kind  of  success/-*  Thus  lie  soon  returned  to  the  means  of  con- 
straint which  better  suited  his  character,  and  he  on  all  ndes  constructed  strong 
castles,  for  England  was  almost  absolutely  devj)id  of  them,  whilst  they  covered 
Nonnnndv.  ^^  illiain  atti  ilmtcd  to  the  absence  of  those  ff>rtiRcations  tlic  facility 
with  wiiich  he  had  eoiii|uercHi  tliat  isle,  and  he  thought  not  that  the  castles,  which 
he  raised  in  all  places,  would  one  day  serve  his  barons  to  resist  the  royal  power.* 
Among  the  diffictdties  which  William  encountered  he  had  not  it  is  true  to 
reckon  the  opposition  of  the  clergy :  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  | 
affection  of  the  pope  by  his  fulsome  lan^crnnfjo,  and  Iiis  professions  of  deference  to 
tlie  authority  of  tue  Church,  w  hether  that,  exj)eriencing  less  want  of  money,  he  ab- 
stained more  than  other  sovereigns  ftom  the  sale  of  eodesiastical  henefioes,  or  whe- 
ther^  in  fine,  the  court  of  Rome  thon^t  it  was  using  good  poli(^  in  managing  a  ' 
kinff  so  skilful  and  powerful,  nt  a  time  whun  it  treated  all  others  with  so  high  a 
hand,  it  is  at  lea«t  rertnin  that  instead  of  resentini^  his  freqnent  usurpations  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  it  on  tlie  contrary  ever  seconded  him  agjiinst  all  his  enemies. 
Gregory  YIL  himself  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Die^  speaking  thus  of  htm:  '^Thoush 
the  long  of  the  English  does  not  conduct  himself  in  certain  things,  so  ivligiously 
as  wc  could  wish,  liowever,  as  he  has  neither  destroycnl  nor  sold  the  Clnuehes  of 
Cio<l,  and  as  he  seeks  to  administer  to  his  subjects  pence  and  justice  with  modera- 
tion, (uever  wan  eulogy  less  merited,)  as  above  all  he  has  not  consented  to  j>lot 
against  the  holy  apostolic  see,  as  he  has  been  requested  by  some  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  as  he  has  forced  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  the 
laity  to  abandon  the  tithes  which  they  colleet(>d,  hy  obliging  them  thereto  nnder 
oatii,  he  has  rendered  himself  more  worthy  of  honor  than  the  other  kings,  and  he 
has  deserved  that  his  iaiUts,  and  those  of  his  subjects,  should  be  supported  with  more 
indulgence.*'  "  It  seems  even  that  some  project  had  been  found  by  the  priests  to 
arm  William  against  the  kin^  of  Germany,  to  cause  him  to  suq)ri8e  Aix-la-Chapello, 
and  renew  in  him  the  empire  of  the  West;"  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  counts 
of  Hereford  and  Xoi-wich,  which  William  discovered  in  1075)  and  which  he 
punished  by  cruel  piiius,  undoubtedly  made  him  renounce  the  intrigue  wludi  he 
Dad  concerted  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  which  the  latter  was  eager 
to  disavow.^ 

William's  Freneh  suljject?',  enriched  by  the  share  wliieli  he  had  given  them  in 
his  conquests,  wi^re  left  only  to  still  sometiiiies  to  complaiu  of  thu  icngtli  and  the 

(28)  Order.  Vital  L.  4,  p.  r,15.  (29)  lb.  p.  520.  (30)  lb.  p.  511. 

(81)  Qrcg.  VII.,  L.  9,  Bp.     p.  280.   1Iw«d.  An.  1054,  p.  455.         %  (32)  Lamb.  Sdufnab.  p.  66. 

(U)  Hcbridi  Hvntind.  Hut  p.  809.   Bogcr  de  Hovel  p.  S14.  Onlcr.  Yitd.  L  4,  p.  5M. 
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&ti^e  of  the  compai^s  to  whieh  tliej  were  mmmoned ;  bowevw,  they  gloried  in 
his  victories,  were  satisfied  with  his  munificence^  and  doaUj  attached  to  liis  person 

by  tlioir  confidence  in  liis  al>llity,  and  by  the  pleasure  \Yhich  thoy  found  in  hum- 
biing  hia  enemies.  Tiie  inhahitants  of  Maine,  alone  partook  not  of  these  national 
sentiments.  They  regretted  their  antient  counts  of  the  family  of  lloribert-liveillc- 
Chiens ;  they  accusea  WUliam  of  baidng  poisoned  Heribert  the  \'ounger,  their 
last  lord,  as  well  as  the  count  and  countess  oi  Pontoise^  who  ought  to  liave  succeeded 
him :  one  of  the  sifters  of  this  Heribert  the  younger  had  espoused  Robert,  Wil- 
liam's son,  and  it  was  in  liis  name  that  William  reigned  ovpr  Alaine :  a  sectind  was 
married  to  Albert  Azzo  11.,  uiaiouis  of  Liguria,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  ihc  iiouse 
of  Este ;  a  third  to  John,  lord  or  la  Flech^  who^  in  his  turn,  pretended  thereby 
to  the  heritage  of  ^iaine.^ 

At  the  !nr»ment  when  William  appeared  most  embarrassed  in  England  by  the 
revolts  of  the  Saxons,  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  aud  those  of  tiie  Welsh,  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine  resolved  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  "  The  grandees  and  the 
people,  by  universal  consent,"  says  an  antient  historian,  "  withdrew  from  their 
obedience  to  the  king,  and  brought  from  Italy  the  marmiis  Albert  Azzo,  with  his 
wife  Garisenda,  sister  of  their  hist  prince,  and  his  sonllugues."  They  intended 
the  latter  to  become  the  trunk  of  a  second  house  of  the  counts  of  Mans.'^*  Gari- 
senda was  the  second  wife  of  the  marqub  Albert  Azzo,  die  first,  who  was  Grerman, 
had  given  him  a  son  known  nndw  the  name  of  Gudfe  lY.  who  received  in  heir- 
ship the  duchy  of  T>avaria,  and  from  whom  arc  sprung  tlio  dukes  of  Brunsw  ick 
and  the  EngHsh  mnnarclis  of  our  day.  A  second  iM'other,  named  Fonh|ucs,  con- 
tinued the  Italian  iious^  whence  camo  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  of  Modena ;  and 
the  third,  named  Hngoes,  made  himself  French,  in  order  to  govern  Maine.*^ 

The  establishment  of  Hugiics  of  Este  in  Maine,  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion :  his  fatlicr,  a  near  reLitlon  of  the  countess  ^latilda,  and  one  of  the  lords  who 
took  most  part  in  the  intrigues  ol"  Italy,  did  not  stay  sufTiciently  lopn-  in  France  to 
establish  his  party:  he  left  at  ^luiis,  his  wife  Garisenda  and  his  sou  iiugues,  under 
the  directifm  of  (teofifrey  of  Mayence,  a  nobleman  of  an  ingenious  mind,  who  soon 
acquired  so  much  influence  over  Garisenda  that  all  supposed  that  he  was  her  lover. 
"  As  this  Geoffrey  of  !Mayence,"  contimies  tiic  contemporary  historian  of  the 
bisliops  of  Mans,  "  sought  new  opportunities  of  vexing  the  citizens,  and  as  ho 
invented  exactions  to  draw  money  from  them,  die  latter  consulted  on  the  means 
of  opposing  his  culpable  attempts,  and  of  hindering  him  or  any  other  from  hence- 
forth unjustly  oppressing  them.  They  therefore  formed  a  combination,  which 
they  called  ccnnnumion  (afterwards  it  was  called  commune.)  Each  of  them 
bound  himself  hy  (»ath,  and  they  obliged  Geoffrey  and  the  other  grandees  of  the 
province  to  swear,  thongh  mncnag^nst  their  inclinatuHl,  fidelitj  to  their  combi- 
nation." The  author,  a  partiaan  of  the  king  of  England  and  of  the  bishop, 
regarded  the  formation  of  a  commune  as  a  revolt;  tlms  says  lu  .  *'hy  the  audacity 
with  which  this  combination  inspired  them,  they  committed  innumerable  crimes, 
condemning  a  ^ruat  number  of  gentlemen  without  any  right  to  pass  judgment 
upon  them,  teann^  out  their  eyes  for  the  least  causes,  or  even,  horror  to  lelate^ 
niaking  them  pensh  on  the  gallows.  They  even  attacked  and  burned  without 
reason  the  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  holy  days  of  Lent,  and  even  on 
Passion  Sunday."'^ 

This  association  of  the  citizens  of  Mans,  which  compelled  the  nobility  to  unite, 
and  which  punished  their  robberies^  sometimes  by  pain^  sometimes  by  besieging 
and  burning  their  castles,  is  much  more  worthy  of  attention,  thaty  thoc^  not  the 

(81)  Order.  T^.  Kodn.  h.  4,  Ser.  Natmaa.  p.  532.      (35)  OMk.  Fob^  OHKianiineas,  1. 12,  p.  W9. 
(8ft)  Mimt.  AutioUlB  Btei,  p.  1, «.  87.  An.  d'Ud.  u.  1071.      (S7)  Owt  Mit  CMntn.  p.  MO. 
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only  one,  nor  probably  the  Brst,  it  is  the  most  antient  of  which  \vc  have  a  fixed  and 
authentic  date,  and  in  which  we  find  at  this  e|x)ch,  the  spirit  which  we  shall  soon 
see  to  liavo  animntc  d  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  ivpuhlics  of  Italy.  The  first  com- 
mune ot"  JSians,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration.  Geoifrcy  of  Mayenne,  w  lio 
had  takoi  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it,  betraved  it  during  the  sei^e  of  the  castle  of 
SUU't  he  deli \i  l  td  to  its  enemies  the  army  of  Iiis  cooDtiy,  which  was  surprised 
and  rontod  by  the  gentlemen.  The  two  parties  afterwards  came  to  close  quarters 
in  tlio  interior  of  tlie  to\Mi,  where  many  Iion?^cs  were  besicpr^d,  taken  and  re-taken, 
sometime:)  by  the  nobles.  Ilugucs,  of  Este,  seeing  little  chance  ot  stren^tiieuing 
his  authority  in  Maine,  departed  for  Italy ;  his  motlwr,  Garisenda,  died  m  1072, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  tlie  tired  citizens  restored  Mans  to  Wiiliam^  l^i^ff  of 
Eni:;lan(I,  af^i-r  havin^^  reeei\'eJ  hh  oathto  pardon  the  past^  and  to  preserve  to  their 

city  ifs  anth  nt  cmtomii  ami  Jmfict'..'^'^ 

Among  the  most  powerful  teudatories  of  the  crown  of  France,  must  be  reckoned 
also  the  count  of  Flanders,  who,  about  the  same  tim^  drew  the  attention  of  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Germans,  by  the  revolutions  to  which  his  countrr  and  his 
family  were  exposed.  Baldwin  V.,  or  of  Lille,  tlie  same  who  had  be<'n  Phillip  l.'s 
guardian,  had,  at  his  death,  in  1067,  left  several  sons  and  daugiilers.  One  of 
them,  Baldwin  VI.,  already  count  of  Mans,  through  his  wife,  had  succeeded 
him ;  Robert,  who  according  to  an  historian  of  the  times  was  how  ever  the  eldest, 
was  excluded  from  the  heritage.^'  At  the  period  when  llobert  arrived  at  manhood, 
his  father  had  j*]  iced  at  hi^  dispvsal,  sliip*,  richc?!.  and  all  tlie  means  of  elsewhere 
making  an  estabhshment,  recommending  him  to  shf^w  by  his  enterprise  whether  he 
were  a  man  of  courage.  Nmoaerous  adventurers,  w  ho,  as  well  as  he,  had  to  enrich 
themselves  by  their  swords,  were  attached  to  his  fortune.  Robert  had  both  the 
bravery  and  talent  for  war,  and  an  immoveable  pcr'.se\  erance ;  but  he  was  con- 
stantly nnfortimate,  wdiether  he  failcfl  in  sfime  quality  necessary  to  make  the  rest 
suceesaful,  or  that  he  always  attiicked  advei  varies  stronger  or  more  skilful  than 
himself.  He  had  departed  with  a  fleet  richly  equij^ped,  to  attempt  an  expedition 
upon  the  coasts  of  Galicia;  for  the  country  of  the  Mussulmen  was  then  looked 
upon  as  abandoned  to  the-  first  occupant,  and  the  weakness  of  the  potty  chiefs  who 
divided  Spain,  made  them  a  prey  to  the  least  attacks.  However,  that  of  Rol>ert, 
had  a  disastrous  issue.  He  liad  begun  ins  ravages,  and  amassed  a  considerable 
boo^,  when  the  Saracens  assembling  from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  attacked 
him  with  superior  forces.  In  a  bloody  combat  he  lost  all  his  companions  in][arms, 
who  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners ;  he  alone  succeeded  in  flying  flind  he 
found  a  refuge  in  his  ships. 

When  he  was  returueu  into  Flanders,  his  father  and  his  friends  reproached  him 
of  his  disaster  as  a  shame,  and  left  him  no  other  resource  than  to  again  tempt 
fortune.  However,  he  was  fiimished  witli  the  means  of  repairing  his  ships,  new 
adventurers  ranked  thcmsclvef?  under  liis  standard,  and  he  put  to  sea.  lie  liad 
not  gone  very  far  when  his  tieet  was  desti'oyed  by  a  tenijMjst,  with  all^his  liopes. 
Robert,  on  escaping  the  shipwreck,  took  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  repair  to 
Jerusalem,  and  expiate,  by  a  solemn  penance,  the  unknown  fault  which  undoubtedly 
caused  his  reverses  :  but  on  tlic  way  he  entered  into  intrigues  with  some  Normans 
who  promised  to  make  liini  a  splendid  establishment  in  Greece.  It  was  at  tliis 
moment  that  Kobert  Guiscard,  not  content  with  s>outhem  Italy,  which  he  had 
oonquoped  with  the  forces  of  a  sunple  gentleman,  began  to  cast  his  ambitions  views 
upon  the  Sastem  empire.  Yet  the  projects  of  the  Flemish  prince  wwe  baffled, 
his  correspondence  surprised,  and  guards,  with  an  order  to  arrest  and  kill  him, 
were  placed  in  all  the  ports  of  Greece. 

(98)  Ilk.       541.  Ofder.  ViliL  L.  ^  p.  S3I^  ftSS.  Ser.  Korm.  (S9)  Oite.  ViteL  L.  ^  p.  611 
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Robert  then  renounced  distant  enterprises,  but  he  Avas  not  abandoned  by  liis 
companions  in  arms»  and  he  found  means  with  their  aid,  to  repair  the  iosses  wiiich 
he  had  made.  At  head  of  an  army  of  adventurers  he  attacked  the  counties  of 
Friesland  and  Uolknd ;  count  Floreot  I.  had  died  in  1062,  leaving  tibree  infants, 
of  wliom  the  eldest,  Tliien-i  V.  was  acknowledt^ed  for  bis  successor,  under  tlic 
reL^^ncy  of  his  mother  Gertruda.  Kobert  for  two  years  made  war  on  this  widow 
and  iier  orphans,  always  beaten,  he  was  nevertheless,  always  formidable  and  never 
dttooturafi^.  At  hut,  G^trada,  to  put  an  md  to  this  war,  oonsented  to  fp.ye  him 
her  bandf  with  the  title  of  eount  of  Friealandf  and  to  join  with  him  the  gaardian- 
ship  of  her  children.  Theooofiarth  this  prince  was  known  under  the  name  of 
£obert  tlie  Frisian.^'' 

When  Baldwin  V.,  died  in  1067,  Robert'  the  Frisian,  his  son,  did  not  dispute 
his  heritage  with  his  brother  Baldwin  VI.,  who  was  for  three  years  acknovideaged 
sovereign  of  Fland^St  Acconlini;  to  Lambert  of  Aschaifenburg,  it  was  Baldwin 
who  first  sought  to  quarrel  with  Kobert,  and  invaded  Holland  with  a  numerous 
army.  Robert  having  vainly  endeavored  to  preserve  peace,  at  last  prepared  to 
repulse  this  attack  by  arms ;  a  combat  between  the  two  brothers,  fought  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1070,  was  the  first  in  which  Robert  remained  victorious;  his  brother 
perished  there,  and  his  wife  Richilda,  with  her  young  son  Amolph,  to  whom  the 
succession  of  Flanders  was  destined,  sought  refuge  with  PhiUip,  king  of  France, 
to  implore  his  aid.^^  None  other  of  the  antieut  historians  make  mention  of  this 
bsttle,  they^o  no  farther  than  saying  that  Baldwin  VI.,  died  of  sicknessi  that 
Bobert  the  Imrian  then  demanded  the  gmrd-noble  of  his  children  and  county, 
and  that  on  this  ground  oidy  tlie  civil  war  was  lighted  up." 

Philhp  I.  was  at  most  eighteen  years  old,  when  Richilda  of  Flanders,  came 
with  her  son  Amolph  to  put  herself  under  his  protection.  Tiiis  was  the  age  when 
the  heart  of  the  young  pnnce  should  have  been  most  accessible  to  the  love  of  glory, 
and  the  generous  impulse  which  led  liim  to  protect  his  uncle's  grandson  and  his 
gtmrdian.  It  appears  that  he  in  fiict  iniine<liatoly  promised  help  to  Kichihbi,  and 
that  without  talking  much  pams  to  assemble  an  anny,  ho  took  the  road  to  Fl  niders 
with  the  young  lords  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court.  The  countess  of  i-  iunders 
equaUj  counted  upon  the  araistance  of  William,  kin^  of  England,  who  had 
espoused  her  sister-m-law  Matilda.  She  addressed  hei-sell  to  "William  Fitz-Osbome, 
who  in  the  name  of  that  king  than  governed  Normandy;  and  he  in  fact  immediately 
ran  to  the  camp  of  Phillip  1.  brinmng  with  him  only  ten  knights,  prepared  as  for 
a* tourney.  All  these  young  courtiers  could  not  figure  to  themselves  how  a  count 
of  Holland  dared  to  hold  a  campaign  against  the  united  army  of  the  two  counts  of 
France  and  iMiglaud :  and  they  advanced  with  imjiroN  ident  confidence,  wliilst 
Robert  tlie  Frisian  still  increased  their  assurance,  by  condueting  liimsclf  as  if  he 
felt  the  greatest  fright.  But  aiier  having  allowed  tlicm  to  become  entangled  in  a 
oountrjr  which  theyknew  nol^  and  whoe  canals  and  ditches  arrested  them  at  every 
step,  he  suddenly  attacked  them  near  Cassel,  on  Sunday,  the  SOth  of  F(  bmary, 
1071,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  route.  The  yourrg  count  of  Flanders, 
Arnolph,  was  killed  in  this  surprise,  as  well  as  William  Fit/.-()sborne.  Philli[) 
took  odiously  enough  to  flight,  and  Kobert  the  Frisian  tbnnd  himself  confirmed  in 
the  domination  of  uie  oonn^  of  Fland^  whilst  Bidiilda  retired  into  Hainaulty 
herpatemal  inheritance.^ 

Tne  second  son  of  Baldwin  and  Richilda,  who  was  also  named  Baldwin,  was 

(40)  Lamb.  Schafnab..  ad  ana.  1071.  p-  C3.  (11)  Ibid.  p.  C4. 

(42)  Chr.  St.  Mutini  Tomio,  n.  148.  Kobert  da  moaU  id  Sigcb.  p.  109.  Chr.  £lnoo.  p.  345.  Chr. 
Alberici  Trinm  Fantinin.  p.  963.  Chr.  SiUiiein,  p.  8S8.  fSter.  LaUense,  p.  416.  Order.  YittiJ.  L.  4,  p.  52C. 
Oudt'-'hcrst.  e.  47,  p.  91. 

(13)  I>aiab.  Schaf.  p.  64.    Willcl.  Gcmct.  p.  47.   Ofder.  ViUL  L.  4,  p.  5i0.    Oud««h.  c  50,  51,  p.  91. 
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tho  natural  heir  of  Flanders ;  thus  the  civil  war  continued  between  him  and 
Bobert ;  Richilda^  however,  had  strongly  alienated  his  sabjects  by  her  bad  gov-mi- 
mcnt,  and  by  the  exactions  of  the  sires  de  Mailly  and  de  Conchy,  h^  counsellors. 

The  Fleniiii:^  of  the  French  laiifrnnge  remained  faithful,  but  thcKse  of  the  Flemish 
lan£^iai,'e  all  deehu'ed  t'or  Robert,  l*hilHp  made  a  new  armament  in  her  favor, 
then  aiter  being  mado  muster  oi'  Su  Omer,  and  having  treated  that  town  with 
excesrive  croelt^,  he  fled  in  fffeal  terror,  abandonini^  all  h»  baggage,  becanse 
Bobert  the  F risian  had  succeeded  in  ni»kiT»g  bim  believe  that  he  was  surrounded 
only  by  traitors.  Kichilda  found  a  more  warlike  ally  in  Godfrcy-le-Bos^n, 
dute  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the  famous  countess  Matilda.  Godfrey  who  had 
some  pretentions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Friesland,  entered  there  with  his  army  and 
nut  ity  as  well  as  Holland*  tofira  and  sword.  However,  after  tbeae  rich  provinces 
had  been  sacked  two  or  three  years,  peace  was  at  last  restored  to  them  by  the 
intermission  of  the  bishop  of  IAvctq,  liichilda's  son  Baldwin,  who  was  aftervvanls 
known  under  the  name  of  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  Jiept  Hainault ;  Bobert  the 
Frifltankept  Flanders :  the  niece  of  the  second  also  was  to  espouse  the  first,  and  bring 
him  as  a  portion  the  town  of  Douai ;  but  Baldwin  having  seen  her  on  hi!^  arriv^ 
at  Mons,  found  her  so  ugly,  tliat  he  jireferrcd  renouncinu;  the  town  of  Douai  to 
nrqnii  inrr  it  hy  so  rel)uttin«j  an  union."  Another  maixiage  terminated  the  paci- 
fication of  the  pi'ovinccs.  King  Phillip  I.,  in  1071,  espoused  lieitha  of  Holland, 
danghier  of  the  count  of  Florent,  and  of  same  Gertruda  who  had  been  united 
in  second  marriage  to  Ivobert  the  Frisian.** 

The  history  of  the  other  frrcat  fiefs  prc?;ents  nearly  no  events  durhig  the  |)eriod 
which  we  have  surveyed.  The  lords  of  tlie  south  of  France,  who. scarcely  pie- 
served  any  relations  with  its  monarch,  are  at  this  period  enveloped  in  a  great 
obscority,  from  which  we  shall  see  them  suddenly  spring  forth  at  the  moment  of 
the  cru.sades :  the  learned  who  have  been  at  the  jwiins  to  unravel  their  genealogy, 
and  the  extent  of  their  estates  durini^  the  whole  century,  do  not  endeavor  to  show 
us  the  indivtiiuaiii,  and  do  not  attempt  to  interest  ns  in  their  character.  However, 
it  was  in  this  first  pait  of  France  that  civilization  then  made  rapid  progress ;  that 
the  nsiul  arts,  commerce,  medicine,  some  knowledge  of  the  exact  and  Datnnl 
science  were  imported  from  tho  Saracens,  and  that  the  universal  augmentation 
of  ease  accu<'tomed  the  industrious  classe55  to  pretend  to  new  riijhts.  In  a  chronicle 
of  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  who  still  called  themselves  feudatories  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  who  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  thuteenth  century  to  incucs^ 
in  their  diplomas  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  French  monarchs,  are  to  be  found 
some  phrases  worthy  of  beini:  gathered,  about  this  mixture  with  the  Moors,  and 
this  pronress  of  the  mind.  iiaymond  de  Berenger,"  it  savs,  in  K^Ag  succeeded 
Berenger  in  the  county  of  Barcelona ;  he  was  distinguished  by  his  prowess  among 
the  other  princes  of  S[>ain,  and  he  obtained  sudi  an  emoire  over  the  SaracoM^ 
that  twelve  Mussulman  kings  of  Spain  paid  him  a  yeany  tribute  as  dieirlord. 
To  give  even  more  brilliancy  to  his  domination,  this  count,  in  the  presence  of 
Hnp^nes,  cardinal  lef^ate  of  Konie,  and  several  magnates  of  his  states,  asseml)led 
in  hi.s  palace  of  Barcelona,  instituted  by  their  advice,  and  with  their  consent,  laws 
proper  to  his  lands^  whic^  we  always  call  ^  Cimtoms  of  Batedonai  and  lie 
ordered  that  all  the  counties  which  bdonged  to  the  county  of  Barcelona,  should 
be  ruled  by  these  constitutions."*^ 

Ijunb.  Schaf.  p.  64.    Albtric  Tri.  Font  p.  3f>3.    Oadcghcret,  c.  63,  f.  101. 

(45)  Clir.  Hagoo.  Flor.  p.         Alberie  Tri.  font.  p.  863.  Ondegherst,  c.  54,  f.  IQi, 

(46)  GdtaCoDLBiNfBOMai,  n.S90.  Mn.  A]9«Bd. id  Mnoan Uupan.  p.  541.  Ths anlbarinMii 
to  hm  writtan  tomidi  tb*  |Mr  1190. 
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CHAPTEB  IX.  « 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMLNE8  liY  THE  PEOrLE.     lilVALRY  OF  PUILLIP  I. 

AND  WILLIAM— 1075-1067. 

The  establishment  of  the  commnne  of  Mans,  towards  the  year  1070,  was  not  a 
fact,  isolated^  and  without  respect  to  what  passed  in  the  rest  of  France ;  it  was,  on 
the  oontnuyy  a  symptom  of  the  great  revolution  which  was  working  in  the  opinions, 
the  manners,  and  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  a  symptom  which, 
bearing  a  certain  date,  must  serve  to  establish  the  epoch  of  a  crowd  ot'  analo^jona 
eflbrts  made  in  the  other  towns  of  France.  History  nas  not  preserved  the  memoiy 
of  these  ditierent  uiibrts,  but  it  has  shown  us  the  results.  During  the  two  following 
oentuxifls,  the  cities  ceased  not  to  obtain  charters,  to  jfoond  or  secure  by  legitimate 
Huthority,  the  immunities  and  franchises  which  constituted  the  comroonal  rights ; 
theone  availing  itself  of  the  anticnt  documents  demanded  of  tlie  princes  to  confiim 
only  the  privileges  of  which  they  ])retended  to  have  been  long  in  jiossession  ;  the 
oUiers  acioiowledged  that  their  slow  usurpations  were  legitiumtc  by  uo  title,  and 
asked  the  soTOwigns  as  a  new  concession,  to  give  a  legal  existence  to  that  which 
was  still  but  a  government  of  fiusL  All,  or  nearly  all  had,  however,  already  con- 
quered liberty  ;  t1l<'^  had  experienced  how  advantageous  it  was  to  be  govenied  by 
themselves,  and  the  liigh  price  which  they  put  upon  the  &vor  they  solicited,  bears 
witness  to  their  experience. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  coramnnes  u  almost  uniTersally  reported  in  the  fol- 
low ing  reign,  that  of  Louis  the  Fat;  and  the  honor  of  this  great  revolution,  which 
created  the  tliird-cstate,  [tiers-<^tat,]  and  liberty  in  France,  has  been  given  eitlier  to 
the  generosity  or  the  wise  policy  of  that  prince.  There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in 
this  opinion,  since  we  find  m  Eranoe  no  communal  chazter  anterior  to  the  rdcn  of 
Louis  VI.,  and  he  is  ako  the  first  king  who  was  seen  to  ally  himself  with  the  bur- 
gesses, to  make  war  on  the  nobility.  Hr  wever,  the  idea  ^^  hich  is  ibrnied  of  this 
event,  when  one  attributes  it  to  the  act  of  the  monarch's  will,  or  the  efVect  of  his 
^stem>  is  completely  erroneous.  The  French  people  owed  whatever  degree  of 
hberty  it  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  own  valor;  it  acquired  it  as  liberty 
most  always  be  acquired,  at  the  swocd's  point ;  it  profitted  by  the  divisions,  the 
imprudence,  the  weakness,  or  the  crimes  of  its  lords,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  to  seize  it 
from  and  in  spite  of  them.  It  encountered  as  much  opposition  to  all  its  pretensions 
in  the  kin^s  as  in  the  nobles ;  it  was  only  after  having  grown  great  by  liberty,  and 
being  put  m  a  state  to  offer  its  friends  powerful  assistance,  that  it  alternately  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  the  kings  against  the  nobles,  or  tliat  of  the  nobles  against  the 
kings,  and  that  it  bought  vn.m  its  blood,  as  well  as  with  its  money,  the  cliartcrs 
which  granted  it  the  privil^os  of  which  it  was  already  in  possession.  Then  only 
did  it  enter  into  the  order  which  the  kings  and  thdr  ministers  regarded  as  alone 
legilimate;  this  order  being  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  ue  feudal  system, 
the  cotnTMiincs  became  part  of  fendalit}-;  they  held  their  town  in  fee  of  tho 
sovereign,  am  a  lord  would  have  done,  less  the  services  and  fines.  They  thought 
thus  to  acquire  more  security  for  their  rights;  however,  it  was  just  at  the  moment 
when  those  ri^ts  were  acknowledged,  that  they  began  to  be  exposed  to  usurpations, 
and  they  soon  lost  by  the  oarchments,  what  they  had  acquired  by  the  swczd,  and 
that  wliich  by  the  sword  they  could  not  defend. 

The  origin  of  every  commune  was,  as  indicated  by  the  diiferent  names  by  which 
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they  are  dedgnated,  a  communion,  a  conjuration^  or  confederation,  of  the  inbafcitaiits 

of  a  town  who  were  mutually  CTiunrrod  to  defeiul  each  otnor.  Thv  first  art  of  the  com- 
mune was  the  ooenpatidii  ot  a  tower  in  which  was  set  up  a  clock  or  beUry  ;  and  the 
first  clause  of  the  oath  of  all  the  communers,  was  to  repair  in  armS|  when  the  bell 
sotmded,  at  the  place  assigned  them,  to  defend  each  other>  From  this  fint  en- 
gagement resulted  that  of  Babmitting  to  tna<;istratcs  named  by  the  oomnnmen :  it 
was  the  mayors,  echeWns,  and  juries,  in  northern  France,  and  consuls  or  sjTidlcs 
in  southern  France,  to  whom  the  consent  of  all  abandoned  the  sole  ri^iit  of  directing 
the  common  efforts.'  Thus  the  militia  was  first  created ;  the  magistracy  came 
afterwards.  The  obligation  imposed  on  this  magistracy  <^  rendering  justice  fairiy^ 
whether  to  the  members  of  that  association,  or  in  the  name  of  that  associadon,  to 
stran£:^r5!,  was  nearly  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  cretition,  and  it  is  found  in 
all  the  charters.'  The  magistracy  came  to  have  a  couunon  purse,  or  treasur}', 
to  pay  the  ooomianal  expemes;  a  common  seal,  to  aandion  en^gementa  taken 
in  tlio  name  of  the  oommnni^;  aiul,  in  fact,  it  was  in  somewise  by  distinctivB 
marks  that  a  commune  is  recognised.  In  fine,  the  mutual  defence  would  have 
remained  incomplete,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  efforts  of  only  an  armed  militia. 
The  town  was  no  sooner  organized  into  a  body  politic,  than  it  wished  to  be  alone 
chai^ged  with  the  constmction  and  care  of  the  walls,  the  ditches,  the  towers,  and  lh» 
chains  or  barricades  which  occasionally  strengthened  the  streets and  undertook 
to  interdict,  whether  in  the  town,  or  the  suburbs,  every  particnl  ir  l^uildin^  of  towers^  j 
fortresses,  and  posts  of  defence,  without  the  formal  consent  of  tiie  magistracy.* 

But  if  these  first  conditions  of  the  formation  of  a  commune  were  alike  necessary, 
there  were  others  which  depended  on  the  situation  of  each  town,  and  which  varied 
infinitdy.  Some  to?ms,  in  fact,  though  they  were  few,  immediately  raised  a  kingy 
and  these  succeeded  less  than  nil  tlie  rest  in  freeing  themselves :  witness  Paris  and 
Orleans,  which  never  obtained  comnmnal  rights.  Others  belonged  to  great  or 
little  feadatories.  In  several,  in  fine,  the  anmority  waa  divided ;  the  count,  the 
TiBOOunt,  and  the  bishop,  had  each  a  jurisdiction  and  a  castle ;  oflen  even  the 
coimty  or  tlic  viscounty  was  divitlod  between  two  or  three  co-heirs,  each  of  whom 
had  preserved  a  fortress  with  the  same  enclosure.  It  was  these  divided  lordships, 
especially  those  which  belonged  entirely,  or  in  pai't,  to  ecclesiastics,  which  first  gave 
die  example  of  a  confederation  among  the  Durgesses,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
commune. 

Durinfjf  the  relgiis  of  the  Carlovin^^ans,  when  the  working  class  was  reduced  to 
complete  slavery,  this  (li\  ision  of  the  sei^nioiy  of  a  town  was  not  suhjert  to  '^nrh 
grave  inconvemenccs ;  each  lord,  besides  the  slaves  that  he  niahitaiued  in  iiis 
castle,  had  others  attained  less  immediately  to  his  person,  who  inhabited  miserable 
cabins  surrounding  it,  and  these  huts  formed  the  town}  there  lodge  1  I!  tli<  u  tizana 
whom  he  needed  to  weave  his  clothes,  forge  his  arras,  or  manufacture  liisiuiniture* 
He  was  all  powerful  over  them  ;  but  their  situation  was  so  miserable,  that  ho  was 
little  tempted  to  abuse  it.  Their  projierty  was  his  as  well  as  their  person.  Yet, 
in  the  aorry  dwellings  which  they  mhabited,  the  lord  could  find  nothing  to  take. 
To  remove  from  them  the  implements  of  their  labor  was  to  deprive  them  of  their 
work ;  to  remove  from  them  their  food  was  to  be  afterwards  necessitated  to  fwd 
them.    In  a  divided  village,  each  lord  knew  his  slaves,  and  was  known  to  tliem ; 

{h)  This  obligation  was  evm  fraq|iieutljr  ooufirmed  by  a  penalty.  In  the  Charter  of  the  ConmoM  oC  8aif>  * 
guiis,  S^^'  this  iiDo  is  fixed  at  twelve  deniers.   Urdoiinanccs  des  rois  de  France,  t.  1 1,  p.  281. 

(1)  I'rif;!cu  VM  tome  11,  dfs  nnliiiiu.iiiics,  ]). 

(2)  See  aitiung  other*,  Charur  ol  Curl>ic,  Urd.  de  Fr.  t.  II,  p.  2lfi,  f  4,  5,  Ti,  7.    Lcttre*  dc  Commaae  de 
8CHS6UI19,  p.  220.  f  7  et  8,  etc. 

(8)  Lettra  de  ConmuiiM  de  Meote^  p.  197»  f  8.   De  OMamont,  p.  225,  (8.  AH  tbe  openeee  for  tluM 
eommDoal  ^feqeeig  m  taaigntA  under  the  biiim  of  CbmnoMt  Iftcemtaiet. 
\4k)  lidtrua  do  ConiniiM  de  Corbie,  1. 1 1,  Ord.  p.  216,  f  S. 
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lie  protected  them  at  their  Deed,  and  lie  bad  little  reason  to  fear  that  one  of  his 
oo4ord8  would  ])il]iwc  men  wliohad  nothing  to  lose.  But  personal  enfranchisement, 
which  had  multiplied  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ^vhich  had  permitted  an  introduction 
of  some  sort  of  commerce  into  tlic  towns,  had  changed  the  relative  situation  of 
the  parties.  In  the  mirlst  of  these  huts,  constructed  of  straw  and  mud,  there 
he^an  to  be  built  some  shops ;  sometimes,  even,  they  contained  rich  magazines, 
and  confiderable  annu  of  money,  which  diey  strived,  it  is  true,  to  conceu  from 
all  eyes.  The  inhabitants  having  ceased  to  be  slaves,  the  lords  had  ceased  thinking 
themselves  obUgcd  to  nourish  their  men.  "When  tli  v  Ir  p  nlccl  tlieiii,  they  still 
supposed  them  to  have  some  hidden  resource ;  and  siiuuld  tiiese  men  die  of  hunger, 
mear  dea^  was  no  longer  considered  as  an  immediate  loss  to  the  lord.  The  latter 
had  restored  tliem  their  liberty  without  security ;  he  had  renounced  taking  at 
discretion  all  their  property;  but  he  had  imposed  on  them,  under  the  name  of 
customs,  an  intiuite  number  of  exactions;  he  demanded  a  simre  of  all  their  crops, 
a  hne  for  each  person,  another  for  every  chamber  in  their  iiouse,  a  pecuniary 
penalty  for  each  of  tbeir  fiinlts,  a  personal  service  daring  a  detenntned  number  of  ' 
days,  in  the  castle  or  at  war,  the  monopoly  of  furs,  muslins,  and  a  certain  number 
of  brandies  of  industry.*  And  after  liaving  liimst'lf  fixed  these  conditions,  which 
seemed  already  sufficiently  hard,  he  almost  always  dispensed  with  observing  them. 
Under  the  name  of  toltes  and  queUes^  fur  the  chivalry  of  his  sou,  or  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  and  often  without  any  reason  orpretezty  he  carried  off  from  them 
everything  that  took  his  fancy  in  their  houses.  His  purvQ'^ors  furnished  his  table 
with  al!  that  they  had  found  best  among  the  burgesses,  and  n.  fWlinL';  of  enmity, 
and  of  jealousy,  for  the  secret  treasures  which  the  noble  supposed  the  merchant  to 
possess,  added  still  to  all  these  vexations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  divided  among  many  lords,  were  at  the  same  time 
better  and  worse  than  those  of  the  towns  whicii  belonged  to  one  alone  ;  each  lord 
permitted  himself  to  commit  violence  and  extortion,  not  only  over  his  own  men, 
but  even  over  those  of  his  neighbour ;  but  ^ch  lord  saw  with  resentment  the 
exactions  of  his  neighhoor,  when  thcr^  mined  his  own  men,  and  be  did  not  oppose 
tiie  establishment  against  that  neighbour,  in  respect  of  the  fines  of  plebians,  of 
some  kind  of  rule,  wl  -f  h  he  reckoned  himself  mone  dispensed  from  observing. 
On  their  side,  the  cceiesiast leal  sovereigns,  sometimes  by  a  touch  of  conscience, 
wished  much  to  renounce  the  jmrticuharly  oppressive  abuses;  sometimes  by  a 
generosity  which  cost  them  notlun&  they  consented  to  grant  or  to  sell  charteis  of 
privileges,  which  were  to  YnoffSk  to  DO  observed  only  after  their  death. 

In  spite  of  this  struggle  tipon  every  right  and  all  jtroperty,  the  population  and 
rich^  increased ;  the  wants  of  society,  the  wants  of  this  nobiht;^  even,  which  did 
not  work,  but  which  wished  that  work  should  be  done  for  it ;  which  had  begun  to 
tast<^  the  enjojTnents  of  luxury,  which  wished  to  shine  in  the  tourneys,  which 
w  ished  to  exercise  a  splendid  hospitality  in  its  castles,  and  which  could  not  surpass 
commerce,  multiplied  the  artizans  and  the  merchants.  To  exercise  their  industry 
tliese  had  had  need  of  more  rights  than  tlie  simple  laborers,  and  these  rigiits  had 
g^ven  them  the  sentiments  of  iJieir  rights  and  of  tiie  injn^doe  which  tliey  cxpe» 
zienced.  Travdling  had  been  necessary  to  the  merchants  for  baying  and  sellinj^ 
and  their  journeys  fiad  enlightened  them,  Ly  setting  them  on  comparisons.  In 
Italy,  the  to^Tis,  richer,  more  |)opulons,  and  ])rescrving  even  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ages  of  barbarism,  more  of  the  remains  of  their  antient  municipal  organization, 

gave  a  happy  example  of  liberfy.  The  towns  in  the  south  of  IVance  had, 
owever,  never  fallen  into  entire  dependmioe  on  the  lords ;  liieir  inihabitaiita  had 

(6)  8m  A  clmtar  «f  dis  saant  of  Ncmi  to  tlM  ialnlnkute  of  TbttMn%  1174^  to  motorto  time  ewlonw. 
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nevm  been  aerft  $  the  nofat  of  naming  ibeir  magistntes  and  of  fbnning  a  eorpora- 
^on  bad  never  been  taxcn  away  fifom  them ;  a  amafl  ttnmber  of  towns  m  tbe 

north  of  France,  Irnd,  perhnps,  also  remaine<l  in  possef'sion  of  the  same  prn  Hcges, 
since  they  are  seen  to  nave  en  joyed  liberty  without  ever  having  had  commimes :  it 
was  in  these,  that  all  industry,  all  commerce,  was  for  a  time  refuged ;  examples 
were  therefore  under  the  eyes  of  those  who  fek  their  opyreiBiion,  and  wiahed  to 
rise  out  of  it;  it  wanted  but  to  extend  and  to  have  stimcrait  strength  to  Imitate 
them. 

The  lord,  covered  with  his  armor,  and  mounted  on  his  Avar-hoi-se,  it  he  were  in 
the  open  country,  or  defended  by  towen  and  ditches  if  he  wm  in  his  castle^  had 
a  great  advantage  over  tdie  unarmed  peasants,  in  whatever  number  tfae^  might  be. 

But  he  lost  tlmt  advantage  in  the  towns,  when  his  adversaries  cut  of!  the  streets 
by  chains  and  barricades,  attacked  liiin  from  the  toj)  of  tlie  roofs,  and,  gettinir 
behind  the  walls,  were  sheltered  from  his  blowi^  even  better  than  he  under  his 
cuirass :  the j  were  thus  a  hundred  against  one.  It  was  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
form  a  commune,  a  oonjuratton,  and  this  was  the  name  frccjucntly  employed  to 
desifrnate  thf^m  :  it  was  necessary  to  wait  to  ann  in  secret,  to  seize  hv  surprise  the 

f'ates  and  walls,  an  !  ]mi  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  a  state  of  dt'icncc  :  but  the 
iberty  ac<]uu'ed  in  tiiuj  manner  was  not  very  difficult  to  preserve.  The  lord,  after 
haying  been  dispossessed  of  it,  was  not  in  a  state  to  retake  the  town :  he  would 
need  the  assistance  of  the  other  lords,  his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  was  WBsfy 
on  good  terms;  and,  besides,  when  these  shoiild  be  determinetl  to  raise  n  «iege, 
they  could  rarely  keep  the  campaign  so  long  as  tlie  burgesses  could  dei'eud  them- 
sdves.  This  was  the  moment  to  come  to  a  composition,  and  to  acknowledge  tho 
commune^  Ihe  rather  as,  though  the  latter  had  the  strength  in  its  hands,  its  pre> 
tensions  were  not  exaggerated. 

In  fact,  tho  burgesses  refused  no  custom,  just  and  estabUshed  by  uaaf^e  ;  it  was 
against  the  abuse  only  that  they  declared  tnemselves  in  arms.  *^  All  those  who 
form  part  of  the  present  oommnne,"  say  they  in  most  of  their  charters,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  tax,  from  all  unjust  capture,  from  all  forced  inflneno^  fiom  all 
unreasonable  exaction >  ^vlioever  may  be  the  lord  whose  men  they  are  ;  but  saving 
their  fidelity,  and  saving  all  the  antient  customs."*  Among  these  an tient  customs 
there  were  many  which  would  appear  bufficiently  vexatious-  One  of  ti»e  most 
odious  pretensions  of  ^  lord  was  tiiat  of  having  among  all  his  buisesseo  an 
unlimited  credit.  The  bmgesses  oflcnest  consented  to  sell  to  him  on  cremt  tHI  the 
accruing  of  a  certain  sum,  with  the  underston  1  condition  of  never  being  paid ; 
they  only  arranged  that  the  lord  should  not  compel  them  to  sell  thus  the  whole  of 
their  property. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Soissons,**  said  the  burgesses  of  that  town  in 
their  charter  of  community,  "  each  shall  come  to  the  help  of  the  other,  loyally 
and  followiTiir  his  opinion:  he  shall  In  nowise  suffer  any  one  to  take  from  another 
anything  by  way  of  a  tax,  or  to  carry  oti  from  him  any  of  his  effects ;  with  this 
exception  only,  that  the  townsmen  shall  give  credit  to  the  bishop  for  three  months, 
fox  tne  bread  and  meat  and  fish  with  which  they  famished  him ;  and  iflhe  bishop, 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  do  not  pay  what  lias  been  trusted  liitn,  tlie  burgesses 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  him  new  credit  until  the  bishop  hns  payed  the  old.  As 
to  foreign  fishers,  they  are  to  credit  only  for  fifty  days,  afu  i'  w  hich,  if  they  are  not 
paid,  they  will  have  the  right  of  seiaing  as  much  of  tlie  goods  bdonging  to  the 
members  of  tbe  commune  as  will  serve  to  cover  the  amount  of  their  debt. 

**  All  tho  men  of  this  commune  may  take  what  wives  they  wish,  after 

having  demanded  permission  of  their  lord ;  and  if,  without  the  consent  of  their 

(6)  Cluite  deh  ComiBiuMitfc  d«  Chanmont,  t  II,  Qrl.  aeVr.  |k  S28. 
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lord)  they  espouse  a  woman  wbo  should  be  of  another  scignioiy,  the  penalty  in 
which  they  soall  be  condemned  cannot  exceed  five  sonB.**^ 

All  the  inhabliatir  of  a  town  were  oUiged  to  sweiiv  community  at  the  moment 
of  the  uisuiTcctinn  w  hich  «:;a\ e  it  Lirth,  or  to  go  out  of  the  town.  However,  two 
classes  of  persons  were  often  db|X)S€<i  to  refuse  this  oath  :  the  prip't"?  who  could 
not  take  arms  to  defend  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who,  beside^  nearly  always 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  aU  the  other  oiden  of  society  acquiring  a  aecority  of 
which  they  themselves  had  no  need ;  and  the  knights  or  gendemen  who  had  no 
castles.  The  number  of  these  bci^n  to  multiply  m  the  towns.  These  were,  for 
the  most  ])art,  the  yonnj^r  members  of  families  which  liacl  not  enough  weidth  to 
suilicieutly  Ibrtily  their  dwelling  in  the  fields,  and  who  found  more  security  in  a 
idaoe  where  more  meu  were  assembled.  A  community  of  interest  drew  tliem  to 
the  bnr^sses,  for  without  being  exgctied.  to  the  same  affirontSi  th^  were  often 
injured  by  the  more  powerful,  by  reason  of  their  littleness  ;  but  a  community  of 
^ride  oflener  still  brought  them  back  towards  the  great  lords.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  most  antient  commune  of  which  we  have  any  memorial,  that  of  Mans,  the 
burgesses  forced  tiTe  knights  and  their  chief,  Geofirey  of  Ma3renne,  to  swear 
fidelity  to  their  association,  and  were  afterwjuxis  betrayed  b^  them.  In  all  the 
communes  the  same  opposition  between  these  orders  presents  itself,  and  the  same 
difficulty  was  experienced  to  conciliate  them.^  At  Novon  it  was  rul^  by  the 
diarter  of  oomnranity,  that  all  those  who  had  hooses  m  the  town,  except  the 
derks  and  knights,  were  held  to  tlie  c&vo  and  assistance  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the 
customs  of  the  community."  At  Roye,  on  the  contrary,  "  wlien  the  commune  was 
foniTHl  for  the  lirst  time,  all  the  peers  of  the  commune  were  sworn  to  observe  it, 
us  well  as  all  clerks,  saving  their  order  and  their  right,  and  all  knights,  saving 
their  fidelity  to  the  king  and  theur  rights.***  The  communes  owed  to  the  alliance 
of  this  citizen  nobility  the  support  of  some  cavaliy  and  sokliers  accustomed  to 
war;  but  these  auxiliaries,  wliose  interests  were  not  the  sune  as  theirs,  were 
alwa^'s  reafly  to  betray  them.  Tlie  knight«i  had  learned  from  the  feudal  srsstem 
to  keep  faith  with  their  superioi's,  but  they  were  too  proud,  and  had  too  much 
contempt  for  the  bmgeasee  to  feel  any  shame  at  deceivmg  those  whom  they  regarded 
as  beneath  them. 

The  towns  of  the  duchy  of  France,  of  Normandy,  of  Champagne,  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  the  lesser  fiefs  which  surrounded  them,  in  the  centre  of  France,  all 
experi^ced,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  internal  fermentation  which 
wonid  conduct  th^  to  liberty :  some  actually  took  arms  and  bound  theouelves  by 
all  the  oaths  of  community;  others  indicated  only,  by  more  boldness  in  respect  to 
their  lonls,  that  they  nourished  the  same  desires :  in  several,  instead  of  the 
general  association,  which  would  pmvide  most  efficaciously  for  their  deience,  were 
rarmed  partial  associations  of  trrain^  bodies,  the  end  of  which  was,  as  nnifermly, 
the  common  defenceu  For  these  corporations,  since  attacked  with  vivacity  in  the 
name  of  pohtical  economy  and  industrial  liberty,  had  not  been  formed  with  the 
views  according  to  v-hich  they  are  delended:  they  were  not  intended  to  guarantee 
the  manu&cture  of  certain  goods  according  to  certain  rules,  to  order  art  to  go  so 
fiir  and  no  inrther ;  it  was  intended  to  give  the  artisans  the  means  of  repulsing  an 
intolerable  oppression,  to  associate  the Ibutchers  against  those  who  pretend^  to 
take  the  meat  from  their  stalls  without  paying  for  it,  to  interest  the  drapers  in 
reciprocally  defending  the  shop  of  such  ot  their  brothera  as  was  pillaged. 
The  corporations  of  the  tradesmen  did  not  give  tlie  Jords  so  much  uneasiness  as 
those  of  the  oommnnes;  they  were  less  powerful,  an^  they  regulated,  rather  than 

(7)  LcUrcs  do  Com.  de  Hoiaaons^  i.  11,  Ordoo.  p.  iiitf. 
(8>  Mint  4eCHa.diNo3raa.^  214.  Ordon.  til.        (0)  leHm  4s  Oom.  4e  8oj«,  p.  S98.  M. 
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abolialKd,  the  rights  which  ibey  A^  ished  to  niae  over  the  artixatu.  Thus,  Phillip 

Auf^istus,  having  suppressed  the  conn  min  e  of  the  town  of  Etampee,  granteo, 
however,  to  the  wenv.  rs  of  the  same  town,  the  right  of  formin2;-a  particular 
cor^ratioD,  whic  h  puiciiased  all  the  taxes,  toils  aud  coilections,  by  a  hxed  contri- 
bution of  twenty  pounds  of  silver  per  anntun,  and  which  named  fonr  prepositors 
to  xendor  justice  betwem  the  weaver^  and  to  reform  what  ih/em  was  to  reform.'^ 
Often,  also,  without  permittinff  the  establishment  of  a  commune,  the  lords  <j^-atited 
rivileges  to  the  towns,  which  did  not  ditli  r  essentially  Ironi  those  which  the 
urgesses  had  wished  to  secure  themselves,  but  which  liad  but  the  guarantee  of  a 
promise^  instead  of  associated  strength." 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
communes  which  were  formed  by  these  voluntary  associations  in  the  centre  of 
France,  had  been  recognised  by  the  ler^itimate  authority  either  of  the  lords,  or  of 
the  king,  or  sanctiouc J  by  a  charter,  aud  changed  into  a  privilege :  the  grandees 
always  continued  to  regard  them  as  usurpations  or  revolts,  and  the  derirr  always 
spoke  <^t]iem  tn  analogous  terms  to  those  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  niQowing 
century,  were  employed  by  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent.  "  The  commune,''  says  he^ 
is  the  name  of  a  new  and  detestable  inveutiou  which  is  thus  ruled ;  it  is,  that 
all  the  8er&  and  tributaries  are  no  longer  obliged  to  pav  once  a  year  the  annual 
fine  which  they  owe  to  their  masters ;  mat  the  fiiults  which  they  commit  against 
the  laws  are  punished  by  legal  penalties,  and  they  areez^pt  fiomall  the  exactkms 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  impose  on  slaves." 

But  in  Flanders,  iielgium,  aud  Holland,  the  spirit  of  a^ociation  was  alder ;  it 
was  connected  with  tlie  very  nature  of  the  country,  by  its  defence  againrt  liie 
waters.  Agriculture  itself  could  not  commence,  in  the  countries  which  the  in- 
dustry of  man  had  seized  from  the  floods,  till  the  works  undertaken  by  the  corpo- 
rations had  strengthenctl  the  earth,  and  had  defended  it  by  dykes.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  ^Ider^  had  iurmed,  with  all  those  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  were 
interested  m  di&ndmg  it,  a  litde  republic  The  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  other 
Belgian  and  Batavian  lords  had  early  understood  that  their  riches  could  only  in- 
ci'ease  with  those  of  their  subjects;  they  had  permitted  the  towns  to  f^ovem  them- 
selves at  a  period,  which,  in  default  of  documents,  cannot  be  fixed  hy  histor}',  but 
which  at  least  was  evideutiy  anterior  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  tow^s  of 
France ;  Ibr  the  Flemiah  cities  were  arrived^  in  the  course  of  the  deventh  centmy 
at  «  commercial  prosperity  and  a  ^>opulation  une()ualled  by  the  towns  of  France^ 
even  many  centuries  after,  and  which  could  nev->r  )>e  attained  by  men  wlio  had  no 
security  either  for  their  property  or  for  their  persons.  The  franchises  granted  in 
1068,  by  count  Baldwin  to  the  town  of  Ghrammont,  which  secured  to  the  burgesses 
the  dection  of  tlieir  echevins,  their  justice,  exemption  from  dueUing,  liberty  of 
marriage,  and  nearly  all  the  immunities  which  maae  part  of  the  charter  of  com- 
mmiity."  But  it  cannot  be  indicated  also,  even  when  began  the  undoubtedly 
much  more  antient  liberty  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Fumes,  Bergh,  Boui  bourg,  Cassely 
Oonrtrai,  Ypres,  Lille,  Arras,  Douai,  Toumai,  St.  Omer,  and  Bithune.  One  only 
notices,  that  in  the  civil  wars  between  Robert  the  Frisian^  and  Bichilda  of  Flan- 
ders, these  town<«  embraced  the  party  of  either  aocovding  to  the  pasflioos  of  their 
citizens,  not  according  to  the  •^^nlf  of  tlieir  lords.'* 

In  the  south  of  France  tlie  hberties  of  the  towns  followed  an  absolutely  different 
march.   There  it  was  not  the  slaves  who  free^d  themselves,  bnt  ffree  men  who  had 

(lU)  lA:tUc3t  dti  riul.  Aug.  aiu  liiis&raMik  d  KUiiii|»ei,  ann.  1204.  Ord.,  t.  11,  p.  2S6. 

(11)  See  among  others  a  charter  of  Chajwllc  Ln  Rciac.  lb.  p.  289. 

(12)  Gtubcrt.  AUwt.  da  Movigento,  ad  «aii.  110^  X.  12,  Scr.  ft,  2d0. 
(B)  TecTitary  lomadM  1w  cwfbworfci  to  leem  U  fttm 

(IS)  Ood^giMnt,  Civ.  a*  nudfBb «.  4S,  M.  87.  (U)  lb.  e.'49,  ftl. 
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never  lost  their  privilet^s  nnd  who  bcn^an  to  cnffirrc  them  •uith  more  nndacity 
and  constancy  since  their  imjxirtauce  liad  increased  with  their  prosperity.    The  bar- 
barians of  the  Isorth  were  become  less  niimorous  in  tlie  south  of  (jraul,  and  there- 
fore they  be;:^  to  be  civilized ;  they  had  not  resided  there  so  long,  they  had  not 
introduced  with  so  much  finnness  all  tlieir  institutions:  the  curies  and  the  municipal 
senates  of  the  Ixoraan  administration  haJ  never  heen  destroyed ;  commerce  hnd 
always  flourished  in  some  great  towns,  and  manutactures  were  sustained  by  the 
industry  of  the  fieemen,  instead  of  bdng  tnu»ported  into  the  houaes  of  ^  lords 
among  their  slaves.    In  the  eleventh  century,  this  indostiy,  enoonra^[ed  by  the 
growing  luxury  of  idl  tlie  courts,  took  a  new  fliujht :  tlie  profrress  ot  commerce 
and  manufactures  was  rapid  ;  tlie  riches  actjuired  by  the  pleljeiaiis,  iu  those  pro- 
fessions, surrounded  them  with  a  consideration  which  was  retuscd  them  in  tlie  rest 
of  France.   They  were  already  admitted,  at  the  fbot  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  delibe- 
rate in  common  with  the  priests  and  nobles  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.    On  the  7th 
of  May,  108(^  Peter,  arehblshop  of  Narbonne,  lield  in  the  cat!iedral  of  that 
town,  a  ixjlitieal  assembly,  some  of  the  acts  of  which  still  rcmaiii :  there  were 
assembleu  there,  the  bisKop  of  Beziers  and  Agde,  many  abbots,  canons  and 
edenastics,  the  count  of  Urgel,  with  many  lords  and  knights:  finally  all  the 
citizens  of  Narbonne,  and  a  great  number  of  other  citizens  and  knights  of  the 
province  :  there  were  already  tliree  orders  of  the  states  of  Languedoc.'^    A  long 
time  even  yet  elapsed,  before  in  the  rest  of  France  the  burgesses  were  admitted 
to  such  an  equality  of  nchts. 

The  important  part  ^ich  the  burgesses  and  the  freemen  began  to  plav  in  the 
south  of  France,  gave  to  the  wliolc  poptdation  of  tlio.se  provinces  a  clifFerent 
character,  and  a  character  which  partly  exposetl  it  to  the  conti'nij)t  of  the  Northerns, 
among  whom  nobility  alone  was  consulted.  A  writer  of  the  following  century, 
speaking  of  a  war  in  which  the  two  nations  &^vht  under  the  same  Hug,  has  com- 
oaied  toe  Normans  with  the  Pjr6ven^aux.  ''The  Normans  liave  a  proud  look, 
rerocious  spirit,  an  1  a  hand  prompt  to  seize  on  nnns :  they  fWf*  prodigal  in  their 
expenses,  and  incapable  of  accumulating.  As  much  do  duckji  difVor  from  fowls,  as 
they  diff^  fiom  the  Provencaux,  by  their  manners,  their  minds,  their  clotlics,  and 
thrir  way  of  living.  The  ntter  five  sparely;  they  Studv  all  witli  care,  they  are 
laborious  with  fruits;  but  to  conceal  nothing:,  tliey  are  less  wariike.  They  look 
npnn  bodily  ornaments  a"?  somewhat  fcniiniii  and  tliey  rejert  them  as  debasing, 
whilst  they  take  particular  care  of  the  ornaments  of  their  liorses  and  their  mules. 
DmuigtlMfiumnfi,  theb  good  management  was  mnch  mot«  useful  than  the  brBvery 
of  men  promptest  to  fi^it.  When  bread  failed,  they  were  content  with  raisins  and 
figs,  and  their  lon^.'  sn-nrds  served  to  seek  fcM>d  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Thus 
the  cliildren  still  sing,  the  French  for  jighiingy  tlie  Frovmi;eau,v  for  foraging}^ 

Sonietinies  among  the  Provcnyaux,  or  among  the  nations  of  the  south  of  France 
which  s^ke  the  I^N)ven9al  language,  at  tlus  period  the  burgesses  were  at  war  with 
the  nobility,  as  was  seen  in  the  north.  But  even  in  these  wars  their  condition  was 
very  different :  the  burgesses  of  France,  who  had  formed  tlie  communes,  took  arms 
to  defend  their  [icrsons  and  property  against  intolerable  exactions.  They  demanded 
of  their  lords  no  longer  to  oppress  them  as  slaves ;  the  Provencal  bni^gesses,  t£  tfae^ 
also  sometimes  took  arms,  did  it  in  defence  of  their  political  rignts.  An  example  is 
to  be  seen  in  Langucdoc,  when  Pa\mionfl  Rcrcnger  II.,  count  of  Barcelona  and 
Carcassonne,  was  killed  by  his  brother,  December  (!,  1082.  His  son,  Raymond 
JBerenger  lUL  who  o^ht  to  have  succeeded  him,  beingbut  twenty-five  days  old,  the 
principaUty  of  this  chfld  became  a  prey  to  anarchy.   The  knights  of  the  province, 

(15)  Hut.  du  Udk.  t.  S,  U  14.  c  13,  p.         l'r«ave«.  Cbarte.  Mo.        p.  308. 
(10}  TSert.  Tancred.  priMip.  e.  61, 8cr.  nr.  lUJ.  t.  5,  p.  SCO. 
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jcalons  of  the  inflnenoc  JicqnlnMl  bv  tlio  town  of  Carra<?f!onno,  laid  sioi;o  to  it:  the 
burgesses  not  only  durendecl  tlu'insclves  coura<^eously,tlK'vcle<"erri'(l  tolJcriiarJ  Atton, 
viscount  of  Beziers,  the  administration  of  tlic  miardianshin  in  their  viscounty  ;  they 
nromised  to  cbey  him  till  the  day  when  their  prince  fkoold  beoome  an  armed 
Kni^'ht;  md  it  was  by  this  popular  investiture  that  began  the  soverngnty  of 
the  house  of  Bezii-rs  and  ( 'arriissotine.'" 

The  progress  which  the  jK>pular  order,  or  at  least,  all  that  part  of  Uic  people 
whidi  inhamted  the  toiwns,  made  in  France  towards  liberty,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ukmA  important  ]>ai  t  s  of  the  history  of  the  deventh 
century;  but  tliis  progress  has  not  been  maiknl  at  tlnit  jioriod  r,Teat  national 
events,  its  traces  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writinfjs  ot  the  time,  and  it  is  necessar>' 
to  unravel  it  in  tiie  progress  of  niaiuiers,  and  to  divine  rather  than  follow  it. 
While  the  activity  of  the  nation  was  occupied  in  these  domestic  eflforts,  the  genial 
history  of  France  beconu  >  more  and  more  incoherent.  The  cliief  of  the  monarchy 
was  lo-t  in  ignorance  and  vice;  he  let  slip  from  his  fcelde  liamls  tlie  reins  of  tlie 
piwrimu'iit,  ready  to  be  dissolved,  and  he  was,  if  it  be  possible,  even  more 
ignomnt  than  ho  had  been  during  his  minority  and  his  youth.  We  designate, 
under  the  name  of  the  rivalry  between  Phillip  and  WiUiam^  the  period  of  twdve 
years  comprised  in  this  chapter,  from  the  moment  he  first  came  to  the  age  of  man, 
until  that  when  tlic  second  died,  because  a  petty  enmity  which,  until  then,  had 
not  been  perceived,  broke  out  about  this  time  between  the  two  kingsL  and  excited 
them  to  commit  inrignificant  ravages  on  the  frontier  of  Yexin.  Those  ravages 
began  in  1075,  and  ended  only  in  1087 ;  but  never  was  ri\  a1iy  between  two  states 
pursued  with  more  carelessness,  nnd  w;is  marked  by  less  honorable  deeds  ;  and 
never  have  historians  seemed  to  turn  their  eyes  with  more  dis^^t  from  the  events 
of  their  time. 

Phillip,  bom  in  1058,  rrigned  firam  his  fifteenth  year,  and  was  aged  twent^r-two 
years  in  1075 :  his  long  mtnorityhad  achieved  the  detachment  of  the  provinces 

from  the  seat  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  indolence  did  not  permit  him  afterwards 
to  recover  the  influence  whidi  belonged  to  a  feudal  king,  an  influence  which  made 
his  contemporary.  Heniy  IV.,  king  of  Germany,  a  great  monaidu  aitf  William  of 
Enghmd  an  absolnte  king.  Without  him,  ot  ok  iunsediate  preaiBceesors,  having 
done  an3rthing  to  augment  his  power,  the  progress,  only,  of  civilization  and  com« 
mercc,  which  shortens  space,  recalled  liis  title  of  kinir  of  France  to  those  of  his 
most  distant  vassals  who,  in  the  pi*eceding  reigns,  seemed  to  have  tbi^tten  hiin. 
They  took  care  to  entitie  all  their  acts  in  the  yeioa  of  his  reign,  ana  they  were 
reaov  to  ivnd«r  him  the  same  duties  which  they  exacted  in  return  from  their 
vassals,  l^iit  to  profit  by  this  disposition  it  was  necessary  tliat  Phillij)  should  visit, 
like  his  contenij>orary,  Henry  I  v.,  all  the  great  fiefs  of  lus  states,  to  personally 
know  tlie  lords  over  whom  he  might  still  exercise  great  prerogatives,  the  knights 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  might  ofe  a  protector.  This  was  the  course  of  lire  of 
all  the  princes  of  the  middle  ages^  and  the  actiN-ity  of  AVilliam  the  Con(pierer  did 
not  ce<le  to  that  of  the  Germanic  emperors.  The  Cnpetians  alone  seemeu  attached 
to  the  same  place ;  if  Phillip  quitted  Paris,  it  was  only  for  some  country-house  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  he  appeaned  to  dread  as  much  entering  on  the  lands  of  his 
vassals  as  on  those  ci  fbreii^ners.  However,  the  people  in  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
France  had  never  seen  liini,  it  iiad  for  him  none  of  the  resjx»ct  which  found 
government;  it  paid  no  ini|iosts,  nor  saw  any  soldier,  nor  submitted  to  any  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical  otiicer,  named  by  liim,  nor  made  use  of  his  money,  nor 
concuired  with  him  in  making  the  laws,  and  acknowledged  not  his  ordinances. 

(17)  Inquuitio  circa  Conut.  Cirau.  t.  12,  p.  374.    Geat.  Couiit.  Bturcuion.,  ib.  p.  ^76.    lliat  da  Imuz. 
L.  15.  e.  17.  p.  200. 
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On  BODio  disasreemont  which  Phillip  had  with  WiUiam,  he  shewed  jealousT  for 
the  glory  which  nis  subject  had  acquired.  His  vassal  was  becotno  a  king  like  Dim- 
self  ;  he  had  become  much  more  powerful  than  he,  consi'Ierin^  l  ither  tlie  extent 
of  his  immediate  domains,  the  number  of  soldiers  which  he  could  put  under  anus, 
or  the  rewards  he  srantcd  to  his  servants.  Tiie  prufusioii  of  the  lands  of  William 
was  without  bonnos,  beraiuse  befbandasmuchaavaiitage  in  despoiling  the  antient 
proprietora  of  England  as  in  enridiing  the  new  ones.  He  gave  to  his  favorites 
whole  counties,  which  the  latter  afterwards  distributed  in  parcels  to  their  knights. 
His  mother,  Hai'li  tta.  rc-inarried  to  Ilerluin  of  Contoville,  had  fjivcn  liiiu  two 
brothers,  whom  William  had  loaded  with  iiroperty  :  tlie  one,  Kobert,  had  had  as  his 
share,  two  hundred  and  eighty -eight  lordsoipa  in  the  ainde  county  of  Cornwall,  and 
five  hundred  and  fiffy-oipbt  m  toe  rest  of  Enghmd;  tiie  other,  Eudes,  bishop  of 
IJayeux,  had  not  been  worse  providtnl  fur:''  but  thcso  were  not  the  only  relations 
whicli  WiUiam  treated  with  so  much  generosity  ;  they  were  not  even  tlie  only 
Normans ;  he  summoned  lords  and  knights  fi'om  all  parts  of  France  to  divide  the 
spoSh  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  he  debauched  all  Phillip  s  soldiers,  all  his  counsellors, 
u|)on  whom  that  king  would  naturally  count ;  he  enslaved  them  by  his  benefactions 
more  easily  than  he  could  by  arms;  and  Avheu  he  had  once  established  them  on 
his  isle,  he  made  faithful  friends  even  of  those  liritons,  or  those  Maneeaux,  whom 
antient  enmity  had  i)re|)aied  to  leoat  him.  In  fact,  these  new  proprietors,  inoes- 
aantly  menaced  by  tlie  hatred  and  resentment  of  the  old  on^  whom  they  had 
despoiled,  or  of  the  Saxon  [feasants  whom  tbey  o|>pressed,  had  no  longer  any  other 
policy  than  that  of  binding  themselves  with  the  JSormanfl|y  and  of  uaiting  all  their 
efibrts  for  their  mutual  defence. 

Hnnumr  and  jealousy,  rather  than  policy,  had  suggested  to  Phillip  the  desira  of 
humiliating  a  vassal,  of  enfeebling  a  neighooiir,  whose  mamity  he  na^t  fear.  He 
was  not  in  a  state  to  undertake  a  vigorous  war.  But  his  rival  was,  on  his  side,  too 
much  occupied  at  home  to  attack  liim  in  France.  Phillip  oflered  his  support  to 
all  the  malcontents  wlio  coukl  trouble  the  court  of  England ;  and  thou^^h  m  oooM 
put  at  their  disposal  neither  great  finnoes  nor  great  treasm'cs,  a  pi-oximit^  of  his 
frontiers,  and  tlie  influence  of  his  name,  gave  them  boldness.  Besides,  the  career 
in  which  William  had  eufjageil  had  multi])lied  them.  A  j)ower  foiuided  on 
deceit,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  is  often  revolting,  even  to  those  who  profit  by  it ; 
more  than  one  Norman  k»fd,  and  with  them  Wuliam's  eldest  son,  haa  recourse  in 
their  turn  to  Phillip,  in  order  that  he  should  aid  tliem  to  put  an  end  to  a  tyranny 
of  which  they  were  at  once  the  instruments  an<l  the  \  ictitns. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  rebellions  against  William,  w;is  placed,  in  l(>75, 
llaoul,  lord  of  Gael  and  Moutfort,  in  Brittany,  to  whom  William  had  given  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  Boger  of  Bretenil,  whom  he  had  made  eari  of  Hertford. 
These  two  lords  were  conquered  in  England.  Koger  of  Bretenil  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  Imprisonment,  and  his  county  of  Hereford  was  confiscated  ;  he  was 
the  son  of  that  William  Fit7/-Osborne  who  had  so  valiantly  seconded  the  Con- 
queror, and  so  cruelly  oppressed  the  English.  RaoiU  of  Montfort,  after  having 
escaped  from  Norwich,  where  he  was  besie^^ed,  and  having  lost  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  England,  returned  into  Brittany,  where  he  maintained  his  indej)endence.*' 
He  joined  thereto  the  counties  of  l*eiithie\ro  aiul  l^ennes,  which  were  then  at 
war  with  iioel,  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  he  soon  procm'ed  the  alliance  of  Kobert 
Courte-ffeuse,  son  of  the  Conqueror,  as  well  as  that  of  PhiiUp,  king  of  France. 
"William  wished  to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  besieged  them  for  forty  days  in  the  castle 
of  Dal,  hut  Phillip  placed  himself  '^o  as  to  cut  off  his  provisions,  and  without 
en^iging  in  combat  be  constrained  him  to  retire  with  loss.'^  This  exploit  of  PhilUp 

(IS)  Ua|,i,i  HiM.  d'Aii?.  L.  fi.  t.  2,  p.  31.  (I'.')  Order.  Vitd.  Hist.  Ecrlcs  I.,  1,  j..  5;n,  Srr.  Norm. 

(^0)  iluj^er.  de  ilovcd.  Ann.  L  11,  p.  815.   This  [Kut  ot  the  Annals  uf  liu^r,  ha»  bc«u  iidopted     Siioon  of 
Darlum,  lad  Hallimr  Fuis.   HuL  it  Bfdagiu^  L  8,  c  101,  p.  lOI. 
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Ksts,  it  is  troe,  only  Q[)on  the  iUth  of  a  atnj^  dnonicle^  afterwards  copied  by 
others ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  two  oootemporay  hislMiaiis  who  have 

related  this  siofje  with  nio«st  rictni!-." 

The  part  taken  bv  Kobert,  son  of  the  kinf^  of  Kngland,  in  the  wars  and  in  the 
revolt  against  his  father,  is  bettor  attested  ;  but  it  ts  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  bis 
rebellion.  We  particularly  owe  our  lessons  on  this  centtiiy  to  the  v<4ii]iunoas 
history  of  the  monk  Orderic  Vitalis,  who,  incessantly  interrupting  his  narrative, 
tf)  rr>  it?»  thf»  live:  of  the  saints,  with  convent  qunrrpl?,  or  family  anecdotes,  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  order  in  which  he  wished  to  put  his  narrsr 
tion.  He  informs  tu  that  king  William  having  fallen  aick^  a  httle  after  the 
conquest  of  England,  had  intended  Kobert,  his  eldest  son,  to  be  Ins  successor, 
andiiad  made  all  the  grandees  of  Xormanflv  do  him  liomage.  When  he  attcr- 
wards  bi'camc  well,  not  only  did  he  take  back  the  administration  of  his  own 
estates,  he  refused  even  to  leave  Robert  that  of  Maine,  which  the  wife  of  that 
young  prince.  Marguerite,  had  brought  him  as  a  portion,  and  over  which  William 
had  no  right  Robert  complained  bitterly  of  an  mjostice  which  left  him  withoat 
a  revenue  anrl  without  a  means  of  rewarding  his  servants.  *'lle  was,**  ^ys 
Vltalia,  **  garrulous  and  prodigal,  but  audacious  and  very  valiant  in  arms ;  no 
archer  was  more  skilfril  than  he,  or  more  sure  in  his  aim ;  his  voice  was  clear  and 
Bonorous,  and  his  elocution  agreeable;  but  bis  face  was  so  plomp,  and  his  body  so 
short  and  thick,  that  he  was  commonly  called  Gamharon  or  Courte-IfeiiseJ^ 
EoIk  tI's  two  brothers  saw  with  pleasure  their  father  alienated  from  their  elder, 
and  liiey  endeavored  to  enrage  them  against  each  other :  a  frivolous  circumstance 
lit  up  the  hatred  between  these  three  princes.  As  the  two  younger,  Iff^am  and 
IIenr>',  played  tc^ether  in  the  castle  of  Aigle,  they  amused  themselves  with 
tlirf!".  ing  water  ujwn  Robert  atnl  his  companions,  wlio  woro  in  the  court  below 
thcni.  Among  tiie  latter,  Ives  and  Alberic  of  Grai.  ln;* nil  excited  Robert  to 
take  vengeance  for  a  game  which  they  considered  as  an  aliront.  Robeit,  furious, 
entered  &e  apartment  of  his  brothen^  sword  in  hand.  The  king  who  was  near, 
ran  at  the  noise,  and  separated  them.  Bobert  turned  his  resentment  against  his 
father  for  having  taken  up  the  defence  of  those  who  had  outraged  hini  :  nn  !  in  the 
following  night  he  departed  on  horseback  with  liis  companions,  in  hopes  ol  surprising 
the  fortress  of  Rouen :  he  was  foiled  by  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  tne  commandant 
of  the  tower.  HowcN  er,  William  considered  this  attack  as  an  act  of  high  treason, 
and  he  gave  orders  tu  brinix  the  gnlhy  to  justice.  Thenceforth  Robert  could  take 
no  otlir  r  course  than  to  seek  a  refuge  among  his  father's  enemies.'* 

Rubert,  who  had  parted  b^  protesting  that  strangers  knew  Ijettcr  than  his  father 
how  to  acknowledge  his  semoes,  was  aocompaniedinto  his  exile,  whidi  Iasted*five 
years,  by  Robert  of  Belesme,  William  of  Breteuil,  and  Roofer,  son  of  Richard  de 
I3cnefait;  Roger  of  Munbray,  William  of  Moulins,  ati  l  William  of  la  Roche, 
these  were  the  most  illustrious  among  the  young  Noniian  lords  of  the  court  of  the 
king  of  England.  He  went  to  visit  the  courts  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  of  his  brothw  Eudes,  archbishop  of  Trbves;  then  iJiose  of  a  great 
many  lords  in  Lorraine,  Germany,  Aqoitatne,  and  Gascony.  Neady  all  eagerlpr 
offered  rich  presents  to  the  son  of  a  great  kin&  who,  by  relating  to  them  his 
misfortunes,  as  it  were  asked  aims;  but  Booert  immediately  dissipated  with 
histrions,  parasites,  and  (x>nrtizan8,  all  the  money  which  he  received  from  those 

Srinces.  Alatilda,  his  mother,  oflen  secretly  sent  him  help.  When  William  had 
iscovered  it,  he  was  so  indignant  that  he  swore  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of  him  who 
had  carried  his  wife's  messages  :  this  unfortunate  Ibund  security  by  shutting  him- 
self up  in  a  convent,  far  from  Normandy,    filter  having  fatigued  every  court  with 

^1)  Order.  ViUl.  L.  4,  p.  535.   Chr.  Ragnaldi  AiideK.  t.  12,  n.  479. 
(22)  Order.  Vital.  Uiit.  Ecdca.  L.  4,  p.  545,  546. 
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his  wants  and  his  vices,  Kobort  had  recourse  to  liis  coiisin,  kinc;  PhilUp,  and 
beg^d  of  him  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fatlier.  W'liiltit  the  king  of  France 
BofiSted  for  him,  Robert  was  received  into  Gorberoi,  by  Elias,  who  was  oo-lord 
of  that  castle,  and  who  had  made  it  a  resort  for  robbeiyi  and  a  refuge  always  open 
to  every  fugitive.  Tlie  Korman  prince  sutmnoticd  thither  all  the  adventnrt  r^,  nil 
the  vaf^nints  of  every  nation,  and  he  put  iumself  at  their  head  to  make  imoads 
into  ISioriiiundy.  William  would  neither  agree  to  the  offers  of  submiadoii  which 
his  son  made  him  thiongh  the  king  of  France,  nor  tolerate  his  robcrrics ;  he  came 
with  a  considerable  array  before  Gerberoi,  to  besiege  it.*'  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, assures  us  that,  durin£r  this  siege,  father  and  son,  both  fully  armed  and 
unable  to  recognise  each  otiier,  chared  m  a  skirmish;  that  Kobert  threw  his 
father  frcnxi  hia  horse,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm ;  then  recognising  him  by  his 
Toice  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  bcjiged  pardon  of  him  with  livdy  ^raon, 
and  set  him  upon  his  own  liorsc;  Imt  William,  in  fine,  less  toiiclied  by  a  movement 
dictated  by  emotion  or  remorse,  than  by  a  lon  rr  disobedience,  reniovincr  from  bis  son, 
gave  him  his  malediction,  and  went  to  join  his  own  jpeople.'^^  Orderic  Vitalis  does 
not  sp^  of  this  encoonter,  but  he  m  that  after  three  weeks  Wilimm  raised 
the  sie<^e  of  Gerberoi,  and  returned  to  Rouen  ;  that  there  the  solicitations  of  the 
lords  of  Normandy,  of  the  bishops  and  Phillip's  amliassadors,  at  last  obtained  his 
pcrmissina  for  his  son  to  return,  and  he  confirmed  his  right  to  the  succession  of 
Is'unnandy.  However,  these  two  princes,  jealous,  easily  otiended,  and  arrogant, 
could  not  long  agree.  At  the  end  of  a  fow  months  Robot  returned  into  exile 
w^ith  a  small  number  of  oompanioni^  and  he  remained  Hiere  until  the  last  moments 
of  Ins  father's  life." 

The  great  quarrel  between  the  priesthood  and  tbe  empire  then  shook  all  Europe: 
it  was  common  to  all  the  kinp;  however,  Phillip  and  William  played  but  a 
secondary  j^tart  in  it;  they  abanuoned  alone  to  Henry  IV.  of  Genu  an \^  the  care  of 
defending  the  prerop;ntives  of  the  tlirone  against  (irefjory  VH.  The  latter  no 
longer  confined  his  pretensions  to  repressing  simony,  he  wished  completely  to 
exclude  the  secular  power  irom  all  share  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  favor ; 
lie  dedared  that  any  prelate  who  dared  to  consecrate  a  bishop,  or  even  abbot,  after 
he  should  have  received  investiture  from  a  layman,  shoold  submit  to  the  same 
pains  as  one  who  should  commit  simony  ;  he  had  announced  his  pretrr-  ions  af^inst 
all  the  monarchs  at  once,  and  he  undertook  to  despoil  at  the  same  time  all  the 
crowns  of  one  of  their  most  anticnt  prerogatives.  His  legates,  the  bishop  of  Die 
and  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  were  charged  in  1077,  at  the  synod  of  Langres,  to 
enforce  the  rif^ts'of  the  cluireh,  and  in  particular  to  demand  that  the  bishops  of 
Brittany  and  FlnMand  should  submit.**  In  the  meantime,  Gregory  expelled  from 
Chartrcs  the  monk  Robert,  intended  by  Phillip  for  the  bishopric  of  tnat  church, 
and  he  called  him  perjured  and  stmoniacal  for  jiaving  consented  to  have  his  nomi- 
naUon  from  a  Idng.^^  He  called  b.I»o  the  bishop  of  C)rleans  to  present  himself  for 
judgment  at  Rome  witliin  fifVy  days,  nndor  pain  of  dismissal."  Finally,  other 
le<i;ates,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  south  of  France,  presided  at  the  councils  of 
Gironne  and  Bezalu,  held  in  1077;  they  there  deputed  the  right  of  investiture  to 
tbe  great  lords,  who  had  succeeded  to  aU  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  th^ 
pretended  to  extirpate  simony.''   

But  though  the  attack  of  Gregory  Vll.,  was  at  the  same  time  directed  against 

(23)  Order.  Vital.  L.  5.  p.  571-S.      (S4)  Bm.  Hont.  1. 11,  p.  810.  Itoger.  d»  Hovsd.  1079,  p.  >». 

(25)  Order.  Vital.  L.  5,  p.  67». 

(26)  Greg:.  Epist.  L.  4,  Ep.  ISflt  8S.  Gone.  1 10,    188.  Bmn.  loo.  1077*  p.  KML 

(27)  I';ju8d.  Epist.  14,  ad  Camot.  et  15  ad  Aiebiep.  Sflnoib  L.  4,  p.  191, 
m)  Siuad.  L.  5,  Epiat.  8  et  9.  p.  1S2. 

ON)  Gicg.  XpM.  L.  4^  Sp.  f8»  p.  178.  Hiat.    lug.  L.  K    01,  p.  888. 
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all  tho  kin<js,  those  of  Fi-anco,  England,  and  the  k"-'^  poworful  sovereigns,  seemed 
to  draw  aside  to  leave  only  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Cjcruiaiij,  the  defence  of  their 
interests.  The  haughttness  of  Gregory  had  made  the  pride  of  Heniy  revolt,  and 
the  stmggle  had  taken  between  them  a  violent  character,  which  had  not  yet  been 
seen  in  the  church.  The  \)oye  had  cited  the  kinjj  of  Gennaiiy  to  Kome  before  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent  of  the  year  1077,  to  justify  iiiniself  of  the  crimes  which 
were  imputed  to  him.  Ilenrv,  far  from  submitting,  in  1076  convoked  a  synod  at 
Worms,  where  twenty-four  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  princes  declared  the 
election  of  Gre^ry  VII.  irregular,  and  addressed  to  him  the  order  for  his  dismissal 
from  the  papacy.  Gregory  VII.,  at  this  news,  assembled  a  more  numerous  syrtod, 
where  Heniy  IV.  was  struck  with  excommunication,  deposed  t'rom  lus  kingdom, 
and  his  subjects  delivered  from  their  oath  of  fidelitT.  In  this  same  Boman  s^-nod 
were  promulgated  the  famous  sentences  kncjwn  nnaer  the  name  of  Dictattu  Pap<Xy 
the  Dictates  of  the  Pope,  which  contained  in  a  tew  words  the  oxj)osition  of  all  the 
power  of  the  Roman  nontitf.  In  them  are  enumerated  his  rights  of  deposing 
emperors,  of  lowering  kuigs  ut  his  feet,  oi  condemning  even  the  absent,  of  alone 
making  the  laws,  of  alone  bearing  tiie  enngns  of  sovereign  power,  of  alone 
convoking  and  presiding  at  the  synods  and  coundls,  of  judi^ing  without  an|>ea], 
and  being  onabie  to  be  judged,  finally,  to  be  by  his  sole  ordination  cbangea  into 
a  saint.* 

Henry  was  soon  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  |K>pular  opinion  granted  his 
conncil  no  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome.  1  he  Germans  appeared  struck 
with  the  excommunication  hurled  at  him  ;  the  malcontents  eagerly  seized  this 
opportunity  of  repressing  his  usurpations,  and  punishing  his  faults.  The  Saxons 
^j[)eciaUy,  whom  he  had  constantly  sacriticed  to  the  eastern  French,  or  f  ranconians, 
wished  to  overturn  lihe  throne^  and  policy  went  against  him  with  fanaticism.  TIm 
year  which  had  been  p*anted  liim  by  the  pope  to  repair  to  Rome,  had  nearly 
elapsed,  when  he  perceived  the  danger  of  liis  situation  ;  and  (leterTunTr'  1,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  to  rejiair  to  Italy  by  liurgundy  and  Mout-Cenis.  At 
Vevey  he  met  the  countess  Adelaide  of  Sue/a,  whose  lauiiiy,  growing  gieat  on  the 
nuns  of  the  kmgdom  of  Burgundy,  was  master  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Those 
princes  who  wisoed,  as  it  were,  a  free  transit^  gave  up  a  province  to  their  conve- 
nience. They  possessed  at  first  five  bishoprics  in  Italy  ;  Tli  nry  found  it  more 
exp^ient  to  abandon  to  them  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  probably 
the  Bugey,  which  he  felt  to  have  nearly  escaped  his  autliority.'' 

Amadens  of  Savoy,  won  by  this  liberality,  thenceforth  became  &itfai\illy 
attached  to  Henry  Iv.  War  was  not  slow  in  commencing,  the  cruel  penance 
which  Gregory  hafl  imposed  on  Heniy,  in  the  month  of  Jannarv',  1077,  in  the 
court  of  liis  castle  of  Canossa,  where  he  left  him  three  days  tasting,  with  naked 
feet,  exposed  to  the  snow,  before  giving  him  absolution,  served  bot^  to  revolt  the 
imperial  party,  and  to  give  more  obstinacy  to  the  combats.  The  priests  soon  chose 
for  their  chief,  Kodolph,  dnke  of  Swahia,  whom  they  named  king  of  Gennany.** 
Tho  impcriahsta  felt,  on  their  side,  the  necessity  of  aii]><)intin/^  another  chief  to 
the  church.  On  the  2i>th  of  June,  1080,  a  council  of  tliii'tv  bishops,  attached  to 
the  aristocracy^  and  menaced  by  the  severity  of  the  pontid,  who  saw  simony  in 
the  infliKnce  of  eveiy  powerful  family,  assembled  at  Brixen.  It  dcnposed  Grregoxy 
Vn.,  and  electee!  In  his  stiad  Gulbert,  arcld)lshop  of  Ravenna,  whom  the  court 
of  Kome  iuul  oxcomnuinicuted  three  years  since,  ns  a  partizan  of  tho  king  of 
Germany.  Guibert  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.  Thenceforth  two  po|>es  and 
two  kings,  by  opposing  one  another,  divided  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  m  both 

(30)  Greg.  Ep.  L.  2,  f).  110.    Barou.  Auu.  Ecdcs  p.  171,  acq. 

(31)  Lamb.  Sdutfnab.  p.  C7.    (iuichcnoii,  Hist.  get).  <lu  In  mnison  do  SftTOW,  t.     pi.  208. 
(82)  Lunb.  Sfa«&wb.  i>.  67.  Boiou.  Aim.  £cck».  1077,  p.  491. 
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ooantries  fortune  favored  Henir.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1080,  he  fought  a 
battle  in  Saxony,  with  his  rival  liodolph,  who  was  killed  in  ^e  combat,  at  which 
his  ariny  was  dispcrF^ed  ;  and  precisely  oti  the  aame  dajTf  bis  generals  defeated  in 
l^laiitua  the  army  of  the  countess  Matilda.'*^ 

Wliatever  danger  Gregory  ran,  he  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  abashed 
reverses.  In  the  midst  of  the  revolutions  he  wrote,  with  his  accustomed  haughti- 
nesSi  to  the  king^  of  England,  Sweden,  Castile,  and  France,  and  to  the  other 
eovcroinris,  Ainonrr  tlicsc,  William  was  his  favorite ;  towards  hira  alone  do  wo  see 
him  depart  from  his  liaughty  severity,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  opjiression  of  the 
British  clergy.  In  his  letter  of  the  24th  of  April,  1080,  he  announced  to  him  that 
out  of  regtuxl  for  his  recommendation,  he  restored  the  bishop  of  Mans  to  his  see, 
and  granted  absolution  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  same  town,  both  accused 
of  simony.  But  these  favors  were  not  altogether  gratuitous.  "  Thou  are  not  igno- 
rant, my  excellent  son,  writes  he  to  him,  "  how  I  loved  thee  betbre  attaining  to 
the  pontifical  honors,  luul  what  efficadoua  assiBtance  I  have  given  thee  in  autlij 
afiairs;  e8}>eciallv  with  what  zeal  I  have  labored  to  raise  thee  to  royalty.  I  have 
even  cxperienceu  some  blame  on  the  part  of  niy  hri-tliri'ii,  for  they  murmur  at 
seeing  me  bestow  -such  <.n'e;it  care  to  favor  the  acfoiiiplLshmeut  of  so  many  homicides, 
liut  God  is  my  witness,  in  my  conscience,  that  1  did  it  with  a  right  heart ;  I  confide 
in  the  virtue  which  I  see  in  tiieni,  and  I  hope  under  his  &vor,  that  the  more  thou 
art  elevated,  the  more  readil;|r  wilt  thou  serve  God  and  the  Holy  Chordi  •  .  • 
I  will  show  the%  tlierefore,  m  a  few  words,  what  it  henceforth  becomes  thee  to 
know  •  .  •  •  His  divine  law  thundei-s  terribly  in  our  ears,  by  saying ;  Cursed 
be  the  man  wAo  ^pareth  Ms  sword  and  who  sheddeA  blood;  that  is  to  say,  xohoso 
r§Jtts«lh  to  kUl  for  the  doctnne  those  who  live  on^f  *^  ^  Jlesh,^  Thus  then,  my  dear 
son,  my  son  whom  I  embrace  in  Christ,  thou  secst  what  are  the  tribulations  of  thy 
mother  the  Holy  Chnn  h:  tliou  scest  what  necessity  presseth  thee  to  help  us  ;  this 
is  the  moment  for  tliy  tioaor,  for  thy  salvation,  and  it  is  in  charity  that  I  warn  thee, 
to  show  us  true  obectienoe."**  It  seems,  however,  that  William  did  not  see  diis 
necessity,  and  that  he  did  notliing  for  the  Roman  church. 

The  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  to  Phillip  is  in  another  tone  ;  it  is  pierced  by  that 
contempt  which  fiery  souls  feel  for  feeble  men,  even  when  they  submit  to  what  is 
desired  and  do  what  is  commanded  them.  The  messengers  of  tliy  liighness,  liave 
often  announced  to  us,**  says  he,  that  thou  desirest  the  &vor  <n  St.  Peter,  and 
our  friendship ;  we  have  gathered  this  declaration  with  pleasme^  and  if  thou  pre- 
servest  the  same  disposition  it  will  please  us  still.  TIiou  wilt  show,  in  fact,  thy 
Bolicitude  for  the  salvation  of  thy  soiu,  if  thou  seekest  the  apostolic  benevolence,  as 
it  behoves  a  christian  king.  Thou  wilt  acquire  that  benevolence  much  more  easily 
and  much  more  worthily,  if  thou  wilt  show  thyself  liliLfcnt  and  devoted  in  eodo- 
siastical  affairs;  and  thou  must  acknowledge  that  thou  ha.st  been  in  this  respect 
much  less  vigilant,  and  much  more  negligent,  than  thou  ouglitest  to  have  been. 
But  we  have  suj^ported  the  passed  delinquencies  of  tliy  youth,  in  the  hope  of  thy 
oonreetioa,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  office  to  warn  thee  to  henoeforA  wateh  wiu 
chaster  morals.  Among  the  virtues  which  become  the  royal  excellence,  and  which 
we  wish  thee,  wo  see  thee  the  friend  of  justice,  the  guardian  of  the  unfortu- 

nate, the  defender  of  the  churches,  the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  and 
especial!)  for  the  sake  of  ihy  hcai  t,  we  counsel  thee  to  despise  the  wicked,  antl  to 
detest  the  fiuniliari^  of  tiie  excommunicated.   Therribro  we  <»der  thy  highness^ 

(88)  Murat.  Ann.  d'ltal.  ann,  lOSO,  t.  9,  p.  125. 

(C)  The  passage  of  which  Grcp^ry  maJc  this  terrihie  n^e,  is  the  iSih  of  Jeraniali,  10,  npon  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Lho  Mmbitet:  "CoiMd  be  be  who  doetb  the  woriE  oif  tbe  hatd.  SaiUmiij i  omwdbe  ha  whoatoppelli 
hie  fword  in  tbe  midrt  of  tiw  oumgit.'* 

(M)  CbndL  1 10»  L.  7,  Sp.  88»  Gmg.  TIL,  p.  M8. 
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in  the  name  of  the  holy  Peter,  and  we  pray  thee  in  our  name,  no  longer  to  grant 
any  favor,  to  cat  off  thy  frifiidsliij),  and  to  drive  from  thy  presence  Manas^o,  who 
has  made  himself  archbishop  of  lieiuis ;  but  whom,  for  Im  iuiimitie^  which  are 
well  known  to  the^  we  have  irrevocabty  deposed.  We  even  wish,  and  we  order 
tliee,  in  tlic  name  of  tlie  apostk-,  that  thou  hindorest  not  the  election  &r  this  chnxdl 
of  lieims,  wliicli  ought  to  be  made  fur  the  cler^-^v  and  the  people 

PliilHpvvas  toodfvout  to  favor  the  .schism,  or  to  side  with  Ilcnrv,  in  o{)|k)sIii!I  the 
power  of  tile  sword  to  that  of  the  censer ;  but  lie  was  luxurious  and  greedy  oi  gold, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  deposition  of  the  benefices  of  his  kingdom,  was  to 
deprive  liim  of  his  sole  public  function,  and  the  only  soorce  of  his  revenue*  The 
pope's  legates  sent  into  tiie  kinpfdom  to  repress  simony,  appeared  to  him  tlie  usurj>ers 
of  his  rights :  he  drove  the  arclibisliop  of  Tours  from  his  see  for  havin|^  tiavored 
them.^  lie  accj^uiesced  to  the  deposition  of  Manasse,  archbishop  of  Beims ;  but 
this  was  to  sell  his  scat  to  Helinand,  then  archbishop  of  Laon.^  However,  the 
constant  success  which  the  imperialists  sustaine<l,  left  Gregory  no  time  to  chastise, 
as  he  would  have  wished,  the  disobedience  of  the  kinij  of  France.  The  devoted- 
uess  of  the  countess  Matilda,  the  talent  and  coura^  of  Kobert  Guiscard,  who  were 
attached  to  Ins  party,  did  not  hinder  Henry  IV.  nom  penetrating  as  far  as  Rome, 
from  niakinjflf  the  Bonians  accept  his  antijiope  Clement  III.  and  from  afterwards 
receiviiifT  from  him  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  the  imj)crial  crown,  in  the  Ija.silica  of 
the  Vatican.  Gre;;ory  VII.,  who  at  his  approach,  had  shnt  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Augelo,  was  delivered  fruiu  a  siege  by  liobcrt  Guiscard,  who  reduced 
to  ashes  more  than  half  Bome.  He  afterwaids  retired  to  Salemc^  whefe  he  died 
on  the  25th  of  Maj,  1085." 

If  the  war  of  investiture  scarcely  troubled  royal  France,  it  caused  much  nota- 
tion in  what  may  be  called  imj)erial  France,  which  was  composed  of  tlio  three 
kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  Bur":und  v  and  Provence,  the  crowns  of  which  were  united 
upon  the  head  of  Henry  IVT  Tlie  kingdom  of  Lorraine  was  most  antiently  and 
more  intimatelv  united  to  tlie  empire;  it  was  there  that  the  young  kinp;  of 
Germany  lountl  niany  of  his  warmest  and  most  faithful  partizans.  One  of  tliem, 
Godfrey-ie-13ossu,  duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the  iamous  countess  Matilda, 
had  separated  from  her  because  of  the  wars  of  mvestitnre^  to  defend  the  emperor, 
whom  she  attacked  with  all  her  strength  ;  he  was  assassinated  at  Antwerp,  in  1076, 
by  the  satellites  of  Robert  the  Frisian.  As  ho  left  no  children,  his  fief  of  Lower 
Lorraine  was  given  as  an  aj)panage  to  Conrad,  son  of  Henry  IV.;  however,  Henry 
detached  from  it  the  martjuisate  of  Antwerp  or  Brabant,  which  he  gave  to 
Geofl&ey  de  Bonillfm,  afterwards  so  celebrated  ui  the  cmsades.  This  Clostrious 
warricv,  who,  in  1003,  re-united  to  Brabant  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine,  was 
the  son  of  Eustace  II.  of  Boulogne,  and  of  a  sister  of  Godfrcy-lo-Bossu.^ 
f  The  antient  kingdom  of  Trans juranc  Burgundy,  wluch  comprehended  present 
Svitzeriand  and  Franchc-Compte,  was  one  of  the  parts  of  the  empire  most  torn 
by  the  civil  and  rdigious  war.  Many  feudatories  had  already  raised  themselves  to 
great  inde])endence ;  but  on  the  other  part,  the  Germanic  kin^s,  by  frequently 
crossing  it,  had  preserved  their  influenec  tluMe  and  the  memory  of  tlieir  dignity. 
Pending  the  hc^tilitics  of  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  the  counts,  the  bishops, 
and  the  abbots,  w^  coually  divided  between  the  emp^r  and  the  pope ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  valley  ot  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.^° 

The  other  part  of  this  monarchy  wliich  extended  from  Geneva  and  Lyon  to 

(.Jo)  Greg.  VII.,  L.  8,  Epist.  20,  p.  206. 

(SO)  hmtio  ooMtiov.  iat.  capik  SL  Hirtmi,  ate.,  1. 12,  p.         Chr.  Tavon.  p.  453. 

(S7)  Gnibefi  aM>.  de  Norigui.  L.  8,  p.  Ml.  t.  IS.  (38)  Pagi  cvit.  1084.  109a,  t.  4,  p.  287. 

(39)  Umb.  Shafiiiib.  p.  67.    .Mng.  (^fir.  K.  lgio.  I'u  Strnvio,  t.  8,  p.  188. 

(40)  MiiUer  gcsch.  dcr  bchwdz.  b.  1,  c.  IS,  p.  310  ct  seq. 
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Mai'seille,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  tlie  Piedtiiotitcse  Alps,  and  wliich  was  j)roj)erly 
called  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  was  regarded  as  niore  separate*!  even  hy  its  language, 
the  Proveo^al,  from  all  liic  interests  of  Germany.   For  a  long  time  it  had  not 
seen  its  kings,  and  it  had  not  been  visited  hy  tlie  Gorman  sovereigns  who  had 
reaped  the  hcritnijo  of  T\oJulph-le-Faineant.    Thus,  in  this  kinfrdoin,  the  pnncea 
regarded  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Germany,  as  an  ojmortunitv 
for  absolutely  breaking  with  toe  latter.   In  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Henry  IV. 
they  acknowledged  in  his  place  neither  Rodolph  nor  Herman  of  Luxembargf 
whom  the  priestly  parly  gave  as  a  successor  to  Kodulj)h  in  1(>81 ;  they  regarded 
themselves  as  become  entirely  indejiendent,  and  they  entitki!  themselves  counts 
and  marquises  by  the  grace  of  God.    We  have  two  oaths  of  fidelity  voluntarily 
taken  by  Bertrand,  oonnt  of  Provence,  to  Gregory  VII.  and  his  saccesBors^  which 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  devotion  ;  it  is  for  tJw  remedy 
of  hi»  Houl  tliat  ho  transmits  to  the  Church  all  the  Jwnor  of  his  fief  as  he  inherited 
from  his  luthers  ;  however,  he  continued  to  entitle  himself  count  by  the  grace  of 
God  ;  and  he  renounced  no  otlier  ri^^ht  tlian  that  which  ho  had  usurped  over  tlie 
churches.^*   At  the  same  time  and  m  the  same  kingdom,  the  counts  of  Savoy, 
Geneva,  Forcal(]uier,  Venaisin,  and  of  Orange,  the  viscoonts  of  Marseille,  and 
many  otiiers,  ])iit  themselves  in  possession  of  com[)Ietc  iiulopeiKlcnee.**  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Albon,  whose  descendants  atterwards  became 
possessed  of  Danphiny,  dates  from  the  same  period.    Guigue  the  Old,  son  of 
Guigue  the  Fat,  and  liis  grandson  Guigue  111.,  were  contemporaries  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Pliilhp  I.,  and  obeyed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  out  tluir  fir  t  origin 
and  their  usurpations  over  the  lands  of  the  empire,  or  those  of  the  bishopric  of 
Grenoble,  are  enveloped  in  even  darker  shadows  than  those  that  cover  the  history 
of  the  other  great  fidb  of  France.^ 

The  provinci  .s  on  the  right  of  the  Rhone  were  not  less  detached  from  the 
monarcny  of  Phillip,  than  trie  jirovinees  on  its  K  fl  were  from  that  of  Tlenrj'  TV. 
Gregory  VII.  treated  with  all  the  lords  of  either  at  first  to  make  tliem  renounce 
what  he  called  simony,  or  the  right  of  preferment  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  alter- 
wards  and  on  the  same  opportunity  to  make  them  transfer  to  the  Holy  See  tlra 
allegiance  which  they  owed  to  their  temporal  lords  and  to  the  kings  of  Franc©. 
In  1085,  count  Peter  of  Mtli:;neil,  <r^\\\'  Groirory  VTI.  and  all  his  successors  in 
Allodium  as  he  had  held  himself  as  well  as  his  ancestors^  the  county  of  Substan- 
don,  and  the  bishopric  of  Maguelonne,  under  condition  of  receiving  them  again 
in  fee  from  the  Roman  church,  less  the  fine  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  year.  It  was 
by  --'jlicitiiii^  the  French  feudatories  to  make  such  donations  /"o?-  tlie  rcnic<hi  of  tJieir 
soul,  tliat  the  pope's  legates  disturbed  the  social  bond  :  for  if  the  voxnl  autliority 
may  be  regardea  as  annihilated  at  tliis  extremity  of  Lariguedoc,  the  county  of 
Safastandon  always  fetmed  at  least  part  of  the  marqtusite  of  Gothia,  and  the 
feudatory  conld  alienate  his  feof  without  the  authority  of  his  lord.^  Five  years 
afler,  Berenger  Raymond  TT.  roiint  of  Tnircelonn,  made  in  his  torn  n  donation  of 
all  his  states  to  the  Holy  See,  ]>i  ]  \  mg  them  afterwards  iu  tee  under  the  fine  of 
twent)--five  pounds  of  silver  |)er  year. 

In  this  same  piovinoe,  wnere  histoiy  had  as  ^et  been  only  able  to  preserve 
names  and  genealogies  was  raised  at  the  same  penod  to  a  greatness  tliat  far  sur- 
passed that  of  his  lord  the  king  of  France,  a  man  who  also  acquired  such  a  glory 
as  none  of  the  Capctians  had  deserved.  This  was  Kujinond  of  St.  Giiles,  second 
son  of  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  Quercy  and  Albigcois;  he  lived  until  1093,  bat 
had  no  son.   Ba  jmond,  his  j  wiior,  had  at  iirst  for  an  appanage  only  the  little  county 

(41)  Gng.  VTf.  Epist.  L.  9.  No.  12,  p.  285.  (42)  Pogi  erit.  sd  un.  1061,  «.  8  ct  0,  ^  870. 

f  lo)  Ilii^t  (lu  Ihtijiliid^,  Premier  Disconra,  p.  2.  Cvirva,  2  vol.  foL  178S. 
(44)  nut.  gca.  da  Lang.  L.  U,  o.  27,  p.  267  i  ot  Freuvca,  i  207,  p.  831. 
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of  St.  Gilles,  near  the  moutli  of  tlie  Khonc ;  but  having  married  his  cousin-geriiian, 
danghter  and  heiress  of  Bertrand,  count  of  Provence,  he  acquired  through  her  at 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  sovereignty^  of  half  Provenoe.^  In  10(i5,  he 
snccwrliHl  to  the  estate  of  Bertha,  ( ouiitoss  of  Rouerfjue  and  marquess  of  Gothia,  in 
whom  finished  a  younger  branch  of  \m  iamily.^*'  Finally  in  1088,  he  purchased 
of  his  brother  William  IV.,  who  saw  himself  without  an  heir  male,  his  future  suc- 
oesaion  to  the  county  of  Toulouse.^'  It  was  thus  ttiat  Raymond  IV.  aocceflavely 
united  to  the  county  of  St.  (iilles,  those  of  Il(mex||;u^  Vaudan,  Nismes,  Agdes, 
Besiers,  Narhonnc,  Vspz,  Oaliors,  Alby,  Toulouse,  and  themarqnisate  of  Provence, 
and  raised  in  the  south  of  Franc^  one  of  the  most  powerM  sovereignties  that 
Europe  couM  count  at  that  perrod.  The  poets  have  made  Inm  the  Nestor  of  tlie 
first  crusade:  Howevw,  when  he  died  in  1105,  he  was  not  more  than  sixty  years 
old.  He  wa^;  twice  o>ccommunicated  in  1076  and  107S,  by  Grofron,-  VII.,  because 
of  his  marriairc  ^^  itll  liis  cousin  the  heiress  of  Provence — yet  as  slu-  brought  him 
considerable  domains  he  did  not  wish  to  separate  iroin  her.  It  appears  she  died 
before  1080,  for  at  that  period  Knymona  espoused  MatOda,  daughter  of  Roger, 
grand  count  of  Sicily,  'whom  he  went  to  seek  at  Palermo,** 

It  would  bo  dosirame  to  know  the  histon,-  of  the  dnkes  of  Burgundy,  who,  at 
tills  period,  held  a  fHstincmi''bed  rank  aiiioD^  tlie  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  of 
France  ;  but  there  is  no  dynasty  which  has  leit  less  rente uibrances.  Hubert  the 
Old,  son  of  king  Robert,  died  in  1075,  after  a  reign  of  forty'4;hree  years,  widioat 
one  of  his  actions  having  appeared  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  His 
son  Huguos,  who  succocded  him,  distinguished  himself  for  three  years  by  his 
Uberality  towanls  tlie  convents.  In  1078,  he  abandoned  the  throne  and  withdrew 
among  the  monks  of  Clugny,  where  he  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  penitence :  Ha 
brother  Kudes,  who  sncceeJed  him>  has  left  do  more  remembrances  of  his  rei^, 
than  that  reign  was  prdooged  twen^-four  year^  from  1071  to  1102,  when  he  died 
in  the  Holy  Land.** 

But  though  the  Capetians  of  Burgimdy  languished  in  the  same  idleness  and 
efieminacy  as  those  woo  occupied  the  tfirone  or  France,  the  Burgundians  partid- 
pated  in  that  activity,  in  that  avidity  of  animation,  w  hich  pushed  all  the  French  to 
seek  brilliant  adventure*?  and  glory.  A  daughter  of  duke  Robert  the  Old,  Constance, 
widow  of  the  count  of  Challons,  espousinl,  in  1078,  Alphonse  VI.,  king  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  who  was  divorced  because  of  relationship  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Aquitaine.''*  This  alliance  engaged  the  Bnrgundian  adventurers  to  direct  thdr 
enterprises  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  in  spite  of  the  distance  between  the  two  states, 
which  seemed  made  to  remam  for  ever  strangers  to  one  another.  The  first  knights 
who  accompanied  Constance  into  Castile  summoned  others ;  the  latter  were  tbl- 
lowed  by  still  more :  this  was  an  epoch  of  the  highest  heroism  of  the  Castilians ; 
the  Cid,  Don  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  who  was  probably  bom  in  1020,  was  then  at  the 
heiglit  of  his  glory.  It  is  believed  f-onqtiered  Valeiitia  in  lOOl,  and  that  he 
died  in  10i)*j.  lih  reputation,  \\hieli  attnieted,  it  is  ssiid,  ainbsissadors  from  Persia, 
to  see  in  him  an  accouiplished  knight,  '  nmst  have  spread  more  easily  in  Pjurgundy 
than  to  the  extremity  or  the  East,  and  it  determined  a  great  number  of  young  lords 
to  go  and  learn  the  profession  of  arms,  in  the  school  of  so  great  a  master.  On  bis 
side,  Alphonse  VI.,  though  hh  conduct  in  regard  to  the  (Ji<l  had  not  alwavs  been 
just  or  generous,  passed  also  for  a  great  captain  and  a  great  prince.  On  tbe  25th 
of  May,  1085,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Toledo,  and  when  he  had  conquered 


(4r,)  Hist,  da  LanK.  L.  14.  p.  SOl ;  «(  N«Ut  p.  K89.  (46)  lb.  o.  M.  p.  910. 

(47)  lb.  L.  15,  c.  32,  p.  272. 

(48)  Hist,  dn  Lnng.  L.  15,  c.  15,  p.  §'.7.  Haufrcdi  MnlBtemc  Hist.  Sicnla,  L.  3,  c.  22,  p.  582,  t  6, 
Hunt  nr.  iul.  (49)  FJaDchcr.  IlUt.  dn  ikiurg.  L.  6,  e.  19,  p.  HI  I.  {W)  Ulur.  Trmorawwe.  t.  U»  p.  112. 

($1)  Romisson  id  CU.  No.  82.        SimMai,  Lrtentoi*  dit  Mill,  t.9,p,  188. 
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that  town,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabs,  by  its  popubtion,  its  riches, 
and  its  loamed  schools,  he  was  seconded  by  a  great  number  of  FVench  knights,  and 
especially  Biirgundians.  "Two  years  later,  on  tlie  9th  of  December,  1080  or  1087, 
he  was  defeatpfl  at  Zolaka,  near  Tj;i«];ii<»z,  bv  tlic  king  of  Seville;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the'  zeal  of  the  Fi*eneii  to  lielji  liini  i^ave  place  to  a  kind  of  cnisade.**  Among 
the  kni^fhts  who  then  passed  into  Castiile,  genealogists  have  thought  they  recog- 
nised Kaymond,  whom  Alphonse  YI.  made  count  of  Galida,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  Urragua,  in  marriage,  as  being  the  fourth  son  of  William,  the  first 
count  oi'  Bni  £rutuly,  (»r  of  Fraiu  lic-Comte ;  and  lleniT,  whom  Alphonse  VI.  made 
count  of  i'ortugal,  giving  him  in  marriage  There.sa,  ins  natural  daughter,  as  being 
the  fbarth  son  of  ileury,  brother  of  Hugucs,  and  Eudes  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The 
first  was  father  of  AJphonse  VIL,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the'seoond  wasthe 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal.^ 

In  the  midst  of  tiiis  universal  fcrincntation,  wliieli  crcatefl  firQnt  princes  from 
among  the  feudatories  of  tiic  first  rank,  such  as  William  the  Norman,  Hobert  the 
Frisian,  Raymond  of  St  Gilles,  and  Foulques-le-Rechin ;  which  brought  back  to 
the  head  of  the  clergy  men  of  a  strong  and  bold  character,  worthy  of  entering  into 
the  struggle  which  (nvgorv  had  exrited  ;  which  awoke  the  sjiirit  of  chivalry 

among  all  tlie  feudatories  of  the  second  rank,  amfjiiLr  all  the  lords  an<l  jj:cMitlcmon  ; 
wliich  brought  out  from  the  towns  fkt>m  their  antieiiL  obscurity,  and  encouraged 
tbcan  to  secure  by  arms  the  rights  of  community,  independence,  and  liberty, 
Phillip  I.  continued  to  sleep.  He  scarcely  made  himself  remarkable,  except  by 
liis  venality  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  l)v  his  rcchlenoss  whenever  he  was  resisted, 
and  by  liis  taste  for  tlie  pleasures  of  tlie  tahle,  which  he  transmitted  with  his  enor- 
mous corpulence  to  his  son  Louis  the  Fat,  though  ho  did  not  at  the  same  time 
transmit  him  his  apathy.'** 

Not  but  there  is  recounted  of  Phillip  one  or  two  feats  of  arms ;  but  they  scarcely 
add  to  the  idea  \\  hicli  wc  liave  endeavored  to  give  of  his  bravery  or  his  talent.  In 
1075,  at  the  death  of  Kaoul  ill.,  count  of  Crespy  and  Valois,  he  cruelly  ravaged 
those  counties  to  which  ought  to  have  succeeded  count  Simon,  who  did  not  delay 
avenging  himself  upon  tlie  kings  territory.**  In  the  same  year,  Phillip  took  care 
to  fortify  the  county  of  Wxiii,  and  the  castle  of  Montmelian,  to  defeinl  thetu 
nL'ninst  count  Dammartin.  The  county  of  Vexin,  bordering  on  the  duchy  of 
1'  rujice  and  Normandy,  was  a  petty  het,  w  hich  the  king  held  m  faith  and  homage 
of  the  abb^  of  St.  Douiis,  and  tne  service  which  he  was  to  voider  for  this  ncf 
was  to  come  in  person  to  seek  the  oriflanmie,  a  flas  of  St.  Deimis,  in  the  church 
of  that  abbey,  and  to  carry  it  in  lu's  l)attles.  Tlie  oriflamme  therefore  was  iu>t 
properly  the  royal  flag  of  France,  but  tliat  of  a  petty  fief,  Ibr  whicli  tlie  king  was 
the  vassal  of  a  religious  house.'^  In  tlie  year  1078,  another  expedition  of  l^hillip 
is  reported,  whi<:h  he  undertook,  in  concert  with  the  count  of  Nevers,  the  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  Burgundians  and  fYench  lords, 
against  Huon,  lonl  of  the  petty  castle  of  Puiset,  who  had  extended  his  ravages  with 
the  Chartraine,  and  Orleanaise  countries.  In  fact,  the  lords  of  the  duchy  of 
France^  nrofitting  by  the  indolence  of  Phillip  I.,  had  often  made  their  castles  Uie 
resort  ot  brigands,  whence  they  pounced  np(MD  the  merchants  and  travellers  who 
repaired  to  Paris^  in  older  to  obtain  their  ransom.  It  doea  not  seem  that  Huon 


(52)  Fniff.  Hist,  yrandaa^  1 13»  p.  &.  Chr.  St.  FMri  trivi  Seoon,  p.  879.  Ckr.  St.  Mutini.  p.  402.  UngoB. 

Tloriar.  Ltbcl.  p.  7^7. 

Vrv^.  Hist.  Franc,  p.  3.    AlpTiotisi  a  radhagcoa  rcg.  UU\>.  c.  75.  Hisp.  illait.  t.  1,  p.  877> 

Mariaiiir  dc  Kcb.  Hisp.  L.  V,  c.  11  a  20,  p.  'ITl-'tSS,  t.  3,  Hisp.  iliusi. 
(54)  Henri.  Hunt.  Ep.  ilc  contemptu  uiuiuli,  1. 12,  p.  761. 
(.j.'j)  Mnliil.  nHri  SS.  nciu^l.  -u'cull  VI,  |i.  riTR.    S.  r.  I'r.  f.  13.  y.  278. 

(56)  FeliliceiJ,  lliet.  dc  I  ttUbave  dc  St.  l>«n)«.  i'reufcs,  No.  1^4.  p.  a3.    Scr.  I'l,  t,  V2.  p.  50, 
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could  liom;  to  resist  the  superior  forces  by  wluch  lie  wajs  attacked ;  however  he 
made  a  orisk  tortie^  which  strack  the  besiegers  with  a  panic :  Phillip  fled  to 

Orleans  ;  the  coant  cf  Nereis,  ami  the  bishop  of  Auxenv,  where  made  prisoners 

and  all  tli>Ir  ImnrrnfTo  was  lost.  His  rout  was  attriliutct!  ton  nnr-K-lL- of  St.  iV-Medict, 
because  tiie  loval  trixtp  encoumiTiHl  by  the  bialK)p  oi'  Auxerrc  himself,  had  carried 
ofi'  food  from  a  chuicli,  where  tlic  peasants  had  shut  themselveis  up  a^i  in  a  place 
of  ««fbfy.*' 

There,  a  little  after,  the  military  career  of  Phillip  I.  terminated.  After  his 
nmt  at  Puiset  ho  returneilto  the  pleasures  to  which  he  consecrated  his  days,  to  his 
indolence  and  his  festivity;  arrived  in  lObGy  at  the  a^e  of  tiiirty-three  vearsyhe  began 
also  to  manifest  that  inconstancy  in  the  booda  of  marriage,  which  poisoned  the  vest 
of  his  life.  IIo  was  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean  old,  when  he  was  married  to 
Bertha,  and  he  had  by  her  a  son  and  a  daui^hter."  Ht)^M•\  t  r  he  left  that  queen, 
of  whom  he  knew  neither  thcqnnlitieV  nor  the  defects;  atul  he  sought  a  jirctext  for 
repudiating  her.  The  eauuaical  proliibitions  extending  to  the  seventh  degree,  fur- 
nished the  fiimilies  of  priiices,  all  connected  to  one  another,  with  a  pretext  for  dis- 
solving their  mam'a<j^es  always  readv.  Phillip  had  not  howevtt  yet  obtained,  nor 
]>crhaj»s  solicited  his  divorre,  when  lie  demanded  of  IJnijpr,  j^rnnd  count  of  Sicily, 
and  vnnni'er  In-other  oi"  Robert  (Juiscard,  his  ilauijhter  Kmuia  in  niarriarre,  under 
comiitiuii  tiiat  tsho  should  bring  hiui  a  dowry  proportioned  to  the  honor  of  that 
alliance.  Roger  accepted  this  pronosition  witn  eagnmess;  he  sent  Emma  into 
Languedoc,  to  her  sister,  who  had  already  e8iK>used  Raymond,  count  of  St.  Gilles. 
Raymond  knowinp;  the  hand  of  PliilUp  was  not  free,  married  his  sister-in-law  to 
William  VI.,  count  of  Claremont,  in  Auvcrgne.  He,  however,  wished  to  reserve 
part  of  the  dowry  intended  for  the  monarch,  and  which  he  judged  too  considerable 
to  give  to  a  count,  but  the  commandant  of  the  Sicilian  fleet,  no  sooner  saw  Ids 
princess  honorably  established,  than  he  set  sail  for  Palermo^  canying  back  with  him 
his  masters  treasun  -.'"* 

With  80  great  a  disproportion  between  the  feebleness  of  the  king,  and  the  power 
of  the  great  fendatories  who  belonged  to  him,  between  his  iblly  and  thdr  tafent  or 
activity,  one  might  expect  that  the  social  bond  was  absolutely  broken,  and  that 
each  of  the  great  lords  pretended  to  entire  independence.  But  the  feudal  system, 
the  ontli  of  iidelity,  homage  and  investiture,  had,  in  all  minds  substituted  the 
idea  of  duty  tor  tliat  of  strength  and  jiower.  This  duty  formed  the  guarantee  of 
the  counts  and  dokes  towards  the  riscoants,  or  their  vanab,  the  rural  counts ;  and 
these  in  their  turn  towards  the  simple  knii;lits ;  each  tried  to  strengthen  it,  to 
regulate  it,  to  ap|)cnr  to  snbinit  to  it,  in  order  to  have  a  better  right  to  exact  in 
liis  turn  tlie  submission  of  othera.  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  had  so 
little  to  do  to  make  themselves  independent,  who,  for  the  most  part  commanded 
subjects  more  wariike  than  those  of  the  king,  who  did  not  see  even  the  shadow 
of  a  clianco  of  their  being  attacked  in  their  own  domains,  thought  it  an  honor  to 
preserve  their  antii  nt  relations  with  tho  sovereign  ;  thev  sometimes  visited  his 
court  to  display  their  luxury  and  their  power,  and  they  did  not  disdain  even  to 
join  to  the  honors  of  government^  domestic  titles  in  the  kin^s  house.  T\m  counts 
of  Aniou,  so  ilistingaished  by  their  valor,  their  ambition  aira  their  power,  claimed 
the  office  of  majmr  domo^  and  aoieschal  of  France,  as  appertaining  to  them  by 

(57)  ^linc.  St.  Bend.  Abb:it.  t.  11.  ]».  487.  Soger.  Abbtt.  vit*  Ladov.  'GroMi,  e.  18,  t.  18»  p.  S8. 

GranJos  Clir.  .Ir  St.  Dtny»,  p.  1*>3. 

(D)  Al!  tlic  (i:  tt »  of  tlio  private  liirtorj-  of  Phillip  I.  are  ancertain.  Father  Brial  a*si>rn9  the  year  1071 
or  107;?  In  Ins  tirst  iuarria<rc,  and  the  ji.ir  \i)-2  t'j  tin-  hirtli  of  I.dhIs  tin-  lat  i  l'n  racc  :iu  totru-  10  Jca  Hist, 
de  Fraurv)  ;  but  he  ^vi-s  too  much  iin[>urUucc  tu  (tistiuiony  of  the  muuk  iiariulf.  The  ilagiograjilm 
Merer  acrupjed  to  alter  a  dat«,  to  eonnect  an  event  to  n  miracle  of  (heir  saint. 

(  Gaoiradi  Malitam*  Hiat.  SiatL  li.  4^  c  8.  S«r.  ItaL  t.  6,  |i.  m.  Hill,  da  Itng.  L.  U,  «.  89, 
p.  270. 
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hereditary  right ;  and  on  (hiys  nf  ^reat  coromontes  they  themselves  carried  the 
first  dishes  to  tho  table  ut"  tlu-  craven  Phillip  I. ;  afterwards  exactinrf  that  those 
who  should  replace  tlicni  in  the  ^er:>oiial  service  of  the  monarch,  should^^do  them 
homage  because  of  this  office*** 

In  spite  of  his  roynl  dignity,  tlie  duke  of  the  Normans,  lieconie  Idng  of  England, 
did  not  regard  himself  as  the  eqnal  of  the  king  of  Franco,  and,  nevertheless,  he 
was  infinitely  superior.  Loth  in  power  and  wealth.  William  despised  Philhp,  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear  him,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  obey  him ;  however,  he 
did  not  forget  the  homage  he  had  rendered  him,  and  he  avoided,  nearly  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  sustaining  against  him  a  declared  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  he  would 
have  been  sure  of  succcs??.  Ho  occnpied  himself  rather  in  bringinn^  back  to 
obedience  those  of  his  French  vassals  who  would  not  acknowledge  tiieir  feudal 
duties ;  he  made  unir  for  Berend  years  on  Hubert^  ^acoant     Mnia,  whos  in 

1083,  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Suzanne,  and  who,  hy  his  bravery,  at  last 
obtained  an  lionorable  peace.*'*'    He  also  wished  to  force  Alain  Ferrront,  who,  in 

1084,  had  succeeded  his  father,  Iloel,  in  the  dnchy  of  Brittany,  to  do  him 
homage  tor  that  great  fief,  fouiidinf'  liis  right  to  it  iipon  tlie  tii-st  investiture  of  the 
tenure  of  Brittany,  given  to  Kollo,  hy  Charles  the  Simple.  But  the  Bretons  had 
never  wished  to  acknowledge  that  concession  made  to  their  enemy,  by  a  king  who 
had  no  authority  over  tliem.  Alain  Ferfrent  surprised  William's  (jnarters,  who 
was  besieging  Dol,  and  he  put  his  army  to  the  rout.  After  this  advantage  he 
treated  for  more  advantageous  conditions  with  the  king  of  England ;  he  espoused 
his  daughter,  Constance,  in  1086,  and  be  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  £n^]sh.*' 

However,  the  brigandages  of  Mantes  at  last  provoked  William  to  a  war  against 
his  direct  lord.  The  little  pro^nnce  of  Vexin  nad  hven  alternately  po?se!«<?ed  by 
the  Normans  and  the  Frencn ;  the  latter  were  masters  of  it  since  itenry,  who  had 
given  it  to  duke  Bobert,  had  taken  it  firom  his  son  in  his  infancy ;  two  gendemen 
of  Yexin,  Hugues  of  Stavdo,  and  Raoul  de  Malvoisin,  had  })r(intted  by  the 
anareliy  then  universal  in  the  states  of  France,  to  make  tlie  whole  of  that  pro%nnce 
a  resort  for  brirrands.  They  had  accustomed  the  inhabitants  of  Mantes  to  arms, 
and  at  their  head  they  passed  the  Eure,  to  extend  their  ravages  throughout  the 
diocese  of  Evreux.  Each  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  firontiers  carried  a  complaint 
to  William  new  outrages.  Irritated  by  these  robberies,  they  asked  Philhp  not 
only  to  n^press  the  d*  predations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantes,  but  even  to  restore 
him,  Vc-\in,  to  the  half  of  which  at  least  he  pretended  to  have  rirrhts.*'''  Phillip 
did  not  confine  himself  to  refusing  to  satisfy  them,  he  permitted  some  pleasantries, 
for  vHiich  he  might  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  dearly.  William  was  no  less  a 
great  eater  than  he,  and  was  like  himself,  very  ocnrpulent. "  Phillip,  learning  that 
sickness  confined  liim  to  his  bed,  askid  if  he  were  not  lying  in.  Let  him  f.rpect 
ilie  tapers  whtcJi  I  shall  present  to  St.  Genemive  for  viy  churching^  cried  William. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  he  entei'ed  Mantes  by  surprise,  and  delivered  that 
town  to  pillage  and  to  flames.  But  to  accomplish  his  vengeance  he  had  braved  the 
fatiiiue  of  a  vonnf;'  man,  and  he  was  sixtv  rears  old;  his  nealtli  succumbed  to  the 
over  excitement.  Feelini;  himself  ill,  lie  had  himself  carried  l)ack  to  Pouen,  then 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Jertais,  near  that  town,  where  he  thought  to  enjoy  more 
tranquillity.  During  the  six  weeks  that  he  yet  Hved,  he  preserved  all  the  vi>ror  of 
his  charac  ter,  and  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  He  testified  remorse  for  the  olood 
which  he  had  shed  and  the  tyranny  which  he  had  exercised  over  En  inland ;  he 
rcfuHcd  even  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  his  crown,  so  as  nut  to  aL^gravate  tlie  sin  which 
he  had  committed  m  usurping  it.    Yet,  as  he  intended  it  tor  Willi  im  IJufu.^,  liis 

(59)  Hugo  de  Cleniil,  t  12,  p.  493.  (ton.  1118).  (CO)  Order  VitiU.  L.  7,  p.  648. 

(61)  Lobiucau,  Hilt.  4e  Bret.  L.  9t «.  116,  p.  lOS.  dv.  Bnnoldi  Aod«r.  lOSti,  u.  479.   Order  VtoL 
L.  4,  p.  544.  (62)  Oite.  Vitd.  L.  7,  p.  C55.  Uk.  ClMHinnaa. 
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second  son,  he  sent  that  prince  in  all  haste  to  London,  in  order  to  secure  the  prelates 
and  grandees.  He  did  not  wish  to  remove  from  Robert  his  eldest  son,  wlio  wag 
always  exikd,  Xonnandy,  which  he  rei^arded  as  his  hereditary'  right ;  he  expre^setl, 
however,  tlie  little  esteem  which  he  had  for  his  character  and  talents.  lie  let't  to 
his  tliird  son,  iienry,  onl^  a  sum  ot' money  for  an  appanage.  He  opened  the  pri^ous 
where  he  zetaiiied  his  enemies,  exacting  only  from  them  that  thej  should  engage 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  trouble  tlie  succession  of  his  sons ;  but  be  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  set  also  at  liberty  his  brother  Eudes,  bishop  of  Bayenx,  wliom  lie  had 
arreste*]  tluee  years  previously,  at  the  moment  when  he  intrigued  to  suceeed  (ire- 
gory  VII.,  in  the  sovereign  pontificate.**  "  Notliin^"  said  he,  "  can  ever  correct 
tiie  longings  of  this  bishop  for  blood,  for  women,  and  for  plots,**  and  the  advantage 
of  his  subjects  exacted  that  he  should  be  retained  in  prison.  In  his  last  moments 
he  gave  the  order  for  setting  him  at  liberty  ;  then  he  (lied,  on  the  0th  of  September, 
1()H7,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  recommending:  liinisL-h'  to  the  Holy  Virixiii.*^ 

At  that  lu^itant  may  be  recognise<l  what  is  the  had  coadiliou  ol'  a  countiy  where 
all  depends  on  the  bead  of  a  single  man,  and  where  his  subjects  rem«n  without 
cnasantee  at  the  innmcnt  when  his  death  takes  away  his  power.  Daring  bis 
nlnc^f,  William  had  heon  snrroundcd  by  a  great  number  of  lord^  aiid  servants, 
who  awaited  his  last  orders  in  profound  silence.  He  bad  kept  such  pertcct  presence 
<^  mind  that  ihey  had  not  neen  able  to  foresee  it.  However,  when  tb^  had 
assured  themselves  that  he  bad  breathed  his  last  ngh,  the  lords,  dreading  some 
trouble  in  this  moment  of  annrcliy,  instantly  niovmted  tlieir  horses,  and  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  each  into  his  eastle,  which  he  caused  to  be  doubly 
guarded.  The  domestics  and  men  oi  an  inlcrior  order  alone  remained  with  the 
body  of  their  master,  thinking,  in  their  turn  of  |>uttin^  themselves  in  safety  by 
flight;  but  pievionsly  they  paid  themselves  for  their  services  with  their  own  hands; 
the  palace  was  entirely  pillaged,  the  very  bed  upon  whieli  William  laid  temptwl 
their  cupidity  ;  they  depositefl  the  body  naked  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  divide 
his  bedding  and  clothes.  TJiey  afterwards  escaped,  and  the  liouse  where  they  had 
left  it  remained  for  two  boors  completely  deserted.  The  alarm  was  soon  talcen  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  Bouen.  In  the  immemate  azpeetation  of  a  pilla^  tb^  occupied 
themselves  with  putting  in  safety,  their  more  precious  effects,  and  they  transported 
them  with  aU  hast<^  either  into  the  churches  or  into  the  secret  places  or  their 
booses. 

The  monks  first  rei^aininff  tbeir  senses,  at  last  ranfi>ed  themselves  in  procesdon, 

with  crosses  and  censers,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  convent  of  St.  Jervais,  where 
William  had  died,  to  take  his  body,  which  was  to  be  buried  at  Caen,  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  had  founded :  but  when  they  found  it  completely  stripped, 
fhej  shewed  little  eagerness  to  supply  all  which  was  wanted  for  the  fbneral,  A 
poor  knight  of  Champagne  fumisheo  a  boat  at  his  own  expense  to  transport  it  over 
the  Seine,  and  he  clothed  it  in  the  most  simple  habits  of  mourning.  At  Caen  the 
funeral  pomp  wa.s  prepared  with  more  order ;  many  ])relates  and  a  crowil  of  people 
accompanied  the  body ;  but  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  the  same  luoiueut,  troubled 
the  convoy,  which  each  eagerly  abandoned  to  ran  to  the  fire.  At  last  it  was  deposited 
in  ibe  trench,  and  before  they  covered  it  with  earth,  Gislebert,  bishop  of  £  vreux, 
pronounced  his  panegyric;  when  a  Noi-m;ni,  iMimed  Ascelin,  son  of  Arthur,  raised 
nimself  from  the  crowd,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice  :  Tliis  man,  whose  eulogy  yoti 
have  pronounced,  you  are  about  to  inter  in  a  land  which  belongs  to  me.  Here  even 
was  my  paternal  house,  and  he  seized  it  from  myfother,  against  all  justice^  witihoiit 
ever  paying  him,  to  build  a  church.  I  interdict  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  from 
covenng  tlto  body  of  the  ravisher  with  earth  which  belongs  to  me."   This  protest 

(63)  Baroo.  Ann.  Eeel.  10^4.  p.  571.  (64)  Order.  Vital  L.  7,  p.  65«. 
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struck  tlie  lords  and  bishops  wlio  heard  it  "with  compunction  ;  they  immediately 
made  arouiid  the  circle  a  collection,  which  amounted  to  sixty  sous,  to  purchase  of 
Ascelin  the  very  place  where  hia  sovereign  should  be  interred ;  they  promised  that 
they  would  afterwards  compensate  him  &  the  loss  of  his  heritage,  and  diey  kept 
their  word ;  for  the  ftct  of  which  he  had  xeminded  them  was  of  pablic  notorie^.** 


CHAPTER  X. 

END  OF  THB  BLEVEXTTI  peNTURY  ;  THE  TROUBADOURS  ;  EXCOMMUNICATION 
OF  PHILJUIT  W,  FIU&T  CAUSADK. — 10^8-1100. 

The  eleventh  century  is  rrciierallv  considered  with  disdain,  as  a  time  of  barbarism 

and  oppression  ;  it  occupies  no  ])lace  in  our  memory,  except  through  some  great 
historical  facts  wlilch  double  the  calaTir>:  c  f  the  human  race,  such  as  the 
conqnosts  of  the  kinndom  of  Naples  and  ot  Englaiid  l)y  the  Normans,  the  war  of 
investiture,  and  the  first  crusade.  Unjust  and  violent  pretensions,  frightful 
massacres,  a  fiuatic  and  sanguinary  religion,  which  troubled  states  and  sacnfioed 
generations  to  a  chimerical  end  ;  &ult8  and  crimes,  appear  to  be  the  results  of  a 
nundied  years  efforts  of  the  human  race.  Tims  ought  those  especially  to  judge 
■who  take  France  as  their  point  of  historical  view;  for  the  nullity  or  mean- 
spiritedness  of  the  four  first  Oapctians,  having  cli^^usted  their  contemporaries  from 
heing  envious  of  transmitting  tnc  memory  of  their  times,  the  French  monardby 
has  no  history  during  the  eleventh  century.  The  chroniclers  of  the  two  or  three 
following  centuries  hurriedly  rid  themselves,  in  a  few  lines,  of  Ungues,  liobert, 
Henry,  and  Phillip ;  and  the  modems  have  thought  it  convenient  to  make  the 
history  of  the  nation,  when  there  was  nothing  to  say,  or  only  shameful  acts  to 
relate  of  the  kings. 

The  eleventh  ccntur}',  however,  may  have  good  right  to  be  considered  a  great 
century,  as  one  of  the  most  important  centuries  in  French  history.  It  was  a  period 
of  life  and  of  creation ;  all  that  was  noble,  heroic  or  vigorous  in  the  middle  ages, 
began  at  that  epoch ;  the  nation  acquired  and  developed  its  new  character :  it 
became  truly  French,  instead  of  German  and  barbarous  as  it  had  been  before. 
The  feudal  system  ^vhich  at  its  origin  was  a  system  of  liberty,  as  it  was  afterwards 
a  system  of  oppression,  taught  it  loyalty,  respect  for  an  oath,  and  the  conscious- 
neis  of  reciprocal  dnties:  the  idealised  virtues,  gave  birth  to  chivalry,  or  the  consecra- 
tion of  strong  men  to  tlie  defence  of  the  weak;  the  warlike  education  of  the  knights 
shone  in  the  tourneys  ;  tlicir  domestic  education  created  courtesy,  and  formed  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  nation  :  the  language  therefore  belonged  to  a  iiolished 
people,  and  instead  oi  beiu^  a  barbarous  dialect,  it  acquired  flexibility  and  elegance. 
Commerce  hound  the  provinces  together ;  it  introduced  the  Frmch  of  the  north 
to  the  French  of  the  south,  it  gave  an  inferior  order  of  independence  and  riches  ; 
it  inspired  tlio  citizens  of  the  towns  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  it  taught  them  to 
acquire  it  sword  in  hand.  A  last  progress  belongs  to  this  epoch  :  poetry  began. 
During  the  time  comprehended  in  this  chapter,  the  most  antient  of  the  Troubadours 
whose  works  have  been  preserved,  already  occupied  the  throne  of  Pcjitou  ;  and  as 
it  seldom  belongs  to  tne  sovereigns  to  invent  arts,  when  William  IX.  wrote 
songs,  he  had,  doubtless,  learned  the  rules  of  poetry,  of  Troubadours  of  a  more 
obscure  rank.    Such  was  France  in  the  eleven tti  century,  living  in  all  its  provinces 

(66)  Ofder.  ViteL  L.  7,  ^  66$, 
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just,  perhaps,  because  of  the  imbecility  of  its  kin^ ;  whilst,  according  as  their 
poAYcr  accnied,  one  sees  all  its  ambition,  all  its  activity  concentrated  in  the  capital} 
aiid  tlic  nation  at  leii^h  existed  only  at  tlic  court. 

PoetT}',  at  its  revivification  in  the  eleventh  ceatmy,  spread  in  Europe  firam 
north  to  loatby  from  the  countries  bounded  by  Arabia,  to  those  where  the  Gennans 
had  never  beon  troubkd  in  tlioir  domination.  Some  authors  have,  bowever, 
attributed  to  these  Germans  tho  poetic  movement  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
agitate  all  minds,  others  have  thought  it  borrowed  from  the  Araba,  others  have 
only  seen  in  it  tlie  lanmiage  of  the  youth  of  nations^  only  the  expression  of  that 
warmth  of  leeiin»T,  tliat  overflow  of  life  wliiefi  acconi|>anies  th(»  first  aurora  of 

Erospcrity,  after  so  long  an  oppres«>ion,  and  so  many  sutierings.  One  knows  not 
ow  to  arrive  at  a  demonstration  of  i'act^  by  makijig  the  liistory  of  the  feelings  j 
so  many  divorse  elements  combine  imperceptibly  in  the  soul,  that  individnabthenir* 
selves  Know  not  bow  to  nnravel  the  origin  of  their  impressions.  How  ihdr 
complications  must  increase,  when  they  concern  a  nation  !  Ilnw  much  more 
iliffit  ult  is  it  to  assign  that  wliich  contemporaries  have  borrowed  from  one  anotheri 
than  wiiat  they  themselves  ha\  e  found  I 

Poetry  seems  to  be  an  ini|)erioiis  necessity  of  the  mind,  when  civilization  b^an, 
when  man  raised  himself  ibr  the  furst  time  above  his  grosser  appetiti  s,  when  be 
perceived  tlie  magnificence  of  the  tmiverse  in  which  he  was  jilaccd,  \^  ithout  know- 
ing or  even  comprehending  it  j  when  he  felt  iiimself  transported  with  sentiments 
and  ideas  without  having  learned  to  classi^  them.  Before  that  epoch,  to  Uve  was 
the  only  end  of  life,  and  tlic  struggle  agauist  necessities  sufficed  to  HIl  existence; 
afterwtuxls,  the  kuowle<l<;e  of  things  destroyed  the  spell  of  the  imagination,  and 
truth  acquire<l  too  much  importance  for  fictions  to  preserve  all  their  attraction.  In 
the  eleventh  ccntur}',  the  nortli  of  Spain,  tho  south  of  France,  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  were  in  fact  mnch  in  that  social  condition,  in  wbidi  the  priroaiy  necessities 
of  men  being  satisfied,  they  (eeL  their  strength,  they  enjoy  life,  and  they  are  eager 
to  celebrate  their  happiness  in  songs.  War  no  longer  devastiitetl  these  conntries  ; 
the  invasions  ol'  barbarians  carrying  everywhere  fire  and  massjicre,  had  not  for  a 
long  time  been  seen ;  they  contmued,  however,  to  fight  combats,  which  were  suffi- 
ciently animated  to  develop  energy,  and  to  fire  enthusiasm  and  love  of  glory,  and 
suflBciently  murderous  to  form  an  episode  in  life,  instead  of  occupying  it  entirely. 
The  chains  of  slaverv  had  been  either  1>rokon  or  relaxed,  and  the  love  of  liberty 
worked  in  every  heart :  the  first  classes  of  society  had  learned  to  know  that  eas^ 
to  taste  that  elegance  which  flatters  tbe  imagination,  which  awakens  the  love  of 
-  the  fine  arts,  and  which  demands  the  most  sublime  of  all  enjoyments.  The 
moment,  tlierefore,  seemed  come  when  poetry  should  be  born  in  Galicia,  Old 
Castile,  Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Lauiiiieaoc,  Pn)Vonce,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  even  before  those  provinces  should  have  had  any  communication  with  the 
rest.  It  was  bom  simultaneonslv  in  those  provinces  alone ;  bat  it  is  very  necessair 
to  remark  also  that  these  were  the  only  places  which  were  in  babitnal  commum- 
cation  with  Arabia. 

The  Germans  had  had  a  national  poetry  long  before  the  Proven^aux,  for  it 
seemed  to  have  bnrued  with  all  its  brightness  in  the  time  of  their  great  conqnests, 
or  from  their  first  establishment  among  the  nations  of  the  south ;  whilst  at  the 
period  of  Charlemagne,  tlie  national  souiis  already  ran  the  risk  of  being  lost,  when 
that  monarch  collected  tliem.  But  the  ibrm  of  thi;^  antient  poetr\',  the  alliteration^ 
its  aim,  to  awaken  amon<;  tiie  Germans  warlike  fury,  the  manners  which  it  painted, 
in  which  gallantry  took  no  part;  the  senlimrats  which  it  expressed,  wMdi 
prepared  die  soul  for  the  paradise  of  Odin,  seemed  to  render  it  absolutely  strange 
to  tiu!  Provencal  j[><>ctry.  When  the  Geiman  poetry  flourished  for  tbe  second 
time,  in  the  twelflh  or  thirteenth  century,  it  was  the  Proven9aax  which  served 
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IBmp  the  model  of  the  Germanic  nations,  and  the  minM  singer  or  love  singers, 
were  formed  £rom  the  example  of  the  tionhadoun. 

Tho  Arabs  were  placed,  wliether  in  Sidlj,  in  Catalonia,  or  Ga8tile»  in  a  relation 

to  tho  Christians,  which  must  have  renrlcrod  them  much  more  ]>roj)er  than  the 
Germans  to  become  their  masters  in  the  tine  arts.  In  spite  of"  the  religious  hatred 
which  separated  the  two  ueople,  tlie  Christians  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
the  Mussulmen  had  over  ttiem  the  advantiige  of  dvilizatbn.  The  men  who,  not 
only  in  th  n 'ighbouring  provinces,  but  in  all  the  south  of  France,  felt  some 
talent  for  the  exact  or  natural  sciences,  went  to  «tudj  in  the  universities  of  the 
Arabs,  and  we  have  seeu  a  great  example  of  it  in  Pope  Sylvester  II.  All  the 
doctors  who  did  not  wish  to  confine  themselves  to  the  secrets  and  practioes  of  old 
women,  frequented  schools  rendered  illustrious  by  Avicenna  and  Avenhoes,  the 
one  of  wliom  flourished  in  the  eleventh,  the  other  in  the  twelfth  ccntnry'/  The 
feiidal  lords  furnished  their  castles,  the  ladies  prepare<l  for  the  festivals,  tlio  knights 
armed  for  comba^  with  the  products  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  Africa,  and 
Sjiia.  The  Christian,  despite  his  horror  of  Isbonism,  hoinowed  his  fkahions  fiom 
the  Mussulmen.  In  nil  th  t  oat  towns  wec6  seen  the  palaces  of  the  Arabs,  the 
market  of  the  Saracens.^  Moreover,  the  jrrandecs  had  need  to  receive  the  lessons 
of  these  same  infidels,  to  learn  to  enjoy  a  hixury  of  which  they  were  the  uiventors; 
and  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Sicily  was  tilled  with  Mahomedaii  emioclis,^  who, 
without  renouncing  their  reli^n,  became  the  arbitrators  of  tiie  ooort,  the  great 
cliamberlains  of  the  palace,  afterwards  and  under  Frederick  II.  even  the  principal 
judges  of  the  Two  Sicilies.^ 

in  Spain,  the  Christians  might  be  esteemed  fitter  for  tlie  combat,  bnt  the 
Mnssolmen  were  always  preferrefTto  fill  the  offices  of  tmte,  of  elegance,  or  of 
intelligence.  The  bravest  warriors  were  surrounded  hy  Saracens  in  the  interior 
of  tlieir  houses  ;  the  most  anticnt  chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Ruy  Dias  de  Bivar,  was 
written  in  Arabic,  shortly  after  his  death,  hv  two  of  Iiis  pnm's,  who  were  Mussul- 
men. The  Moor,  Aben  Gaivon,  king  of  jVIolina,  was  the  best  friend  of  the  Cid; 
this  hero  was  even  the  host  and  friend  of  Ahmedel  Mnktadir,  king  of  Saragossa, 
and  tiie  tutor  of  liis  son,  Joseph  el  Muktamaii.^  The  French  were  less  intimately 
connected  than  the  Sicilians  or  Spaniards  witli  the  Arr.lis,  a  rrrent  space  of  land 
or  sea  separated  them ;  if  they  had  rarely  had  occasion  to  tiglit  witli  one  another, 
the  Provencaux,  and  all  those  who  bordered  tho  Mediterranean  sea,  had  perhaps 
had  m<tte  neqnent  commerce  witii  the  Saracens.  It  was  throuch  their  searporta 
tiiat  all  the  merchandise  of  the  East,  and  of  the  South,  destin^  for  all  France^ 
entered  into  the  kingdom ;  ^rai*seille,  Arle-^.  A\ngnon,  Montpi»licr,  and  Toulouse, 
were  the  usual  stations  of  tlie  Saracen  merchants,  and  the  two  people  had  not 
conceived  the  horror  of  one  another,  later  inspired  in  Euroj)eans  by  tiie  universal 
piracy  of  the  natives  of  Barhary,  or  <tf  the  danger  of  pesoloioe.  Mosic  was  the 
passion  of  the  Moors ;  by  it  they  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Christiana^ 
when,  admitted  into  a  castle  among  tlie  knights'  servants,  they  sought  to  charm 
tlie  leisure  of  the  higii  born  dames  who  lived  fiuniliarly  with  their  pages  and  their 
sanires.  The  Moors  mLxod  with  the  Christians,  sometimes  as  servants,  or  even  as 
slaves ;  scmietimes  as  confidants  or  as  guests,  teaching  the  pages  and  young  knights 


(A)  ATioouia  ww  born  imw  Sehiras  ia  98<^  and  died  il  Hamidan  in  1087,  belonged  to  tiie  Eiati  bol  bit 
fluioothtveMrved  aitii«ro«uiiliHonor  aH  (be  mediml  itacUoe  oftbe  AnJie.  Tbey  h«ve  been  eonuMBted  on  \if 

Avcrrhoes,  who  was  Ijoni  nt  Cordova  nftcr  1100,  and  died  at  Maroc  in  1198.  'Hn  .Ii  \vi«h  doctors,  who  for 
some  time  alone  pi-actiH-r]  in  Europe,  had  the  greater  respect  for  his  writings  that  they  were  trauslatod  into 
(bcir  language.  The  canons  of  Avii-cnna  wer@  taught  for  nearly  six  oentnriee  in  tba  uedieel  Mhooli  «f  lilura|M^ 
nt  the  time  when  tbe  inflti|dinic»  of  Afenbooe  Uiok  pomnioii  of  all  the  uuivcraitiet. 

(1)  Hugo  Fale.  Fimfet.  ad  Bist.  StcoL  t  7.  Ker.  ltd.  p.  256,  ct  scq.      (2)  Ukt  S'wqI.  id.  p.  SOLS,  816. 

(3)  Diurn  ii;  i;  Mat.  SpiucUi  di  CinvoTinzzo,  t,  7.  Her.  IlnL  Mont.  |».  10S7. 

(1)  See  Sittuwudi's  Lit.  du  Midi.  t.  S.  c.  iii3  ct  24. 
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the  Qfle  of  their  muncal  iiutrameuts,  and  thdr  harmonioiis  songs.  They  also 
nndonbtedlj  translated  their  songs,  which  were  well  tnade  to  please  in  those  castles, 

rhrmt^ed  into  schools  of  courtesy,  ^vhere  the  younfr  panjes  and  danisob,  fonnod 
under  the  eyes  of  tho  lorrl  and  laily,  ^^  p^e  almost  always  occupied  in  gallantr}'. 
In  fact,  love  was  the  subject  of  nearlv  all  the  songs  of  the  Aloois ;  but  it  was  an 
ardent,  impassioned  IotOi  which  transformed  woman  into  a  divinity,  and  raviahinglj 
celebrated  her  beauty,  or  tlie  happiness  which  she  granted.  The  Moorish  poets, 
accorflin^  to  the  genius  of  the  Arabic,  lu  apcil  up  metanhors  and  fiirtires  tlie 
boldest  in  the  language,  and  sought  a  brilliance  often  false,  in  antitlases  and 
witicisms.  They  were,  however,  pleasing  to  our  ancestors,  whose  imagination  was 
more  ardent  than  their  taste  was  chaste.  These  son^  were  doubtless,  transhted 
into  Castilian,  Sicilian,  and  Proven9al,  to  be  sung  to  the  same  airs,  and  accom- 
panied upon  the  same  instruments,  upon  which  the  skill  of  the  Moors  was  indis- 
putable. Thus  passed  the  division  of  verse  and  rhyme  from  Arabic  to  Provencal : 
one  knows  not  where  to  find  the  monnments  of  tiiese  amuaemoits,  elsewhere  than 
in  the  antient  romances.*  However,  a  contemporary  historian  speaks  to  us  of 
Christian  and  Saracen  matrons,  who  san^  in  chorus,  responding  in.  the  two 
languages,  whilst  their  f()ll(nvcr5?  accompaniud  them  upon  the  tambourine.^ 

The  Provcuyal  poetry,  jis  lar  as  we  can  judge,  was  what  it  should  have  been 
from  such  an  origin  ;  we  find  in  the  verses  of  toe  tronbadonrs  much  love,  enough 
research  and  w  it,  exaggeration,  sometimes  sensibiUty,  but  ^  ery  little  invention, 
and  nearly  no  iiilication  of  study  or  cultivation  of  the  mind,  otherthan  that  which 
a  ynuug  page  could  ac<|uire  bctneon  the  tourney,  where  he  followed  his  master, 
and  the  saloon  of  the  castle,  where  he  sought  to  entertain  his  mistress.  Besides, 
an  obstinate  evil  is  attached  to  this  poetry;  in  i^ite  of  the  demands  of  the 
learned  world,  and  the  reneaixdies  of  a  great  number  of  the  einidite,  we  havie  no 
edition  of  thi^n,  and  are  uot  vet  likely  to  have  one.  The  celehrated  poet  who  is 
now  occupied  in  reproflucin^^  them  seems  to  think  the)'  can  be  of  no  interest,  but 
as  a  study  of  the  language,  or  as  objects  of  taste,  hi  two  thick  volumes  he  has 
^ven  us  a  learned  Proveii9al  grannnar,  and  curious  fragments  of  the  most  antient 
monuments  of  that  language ;  but  he  has  since  renounced  publishing  in  its  en- 
tirety all  that  remain^  of  the  troubadours,  and  which  witliless  typographical  luxury 
would  have  been  comprised  iu  a  very  small  number  of  volumes.  He  has  chosen 
the  verses  which  he  thought  most  elegant  and  the  most  worthy  of  being  dted ;  he 
has,  therefore,  mutilated  all  the  pieces  he  has  published,  and  he  has  retrenched 
all  that  which,  hy  its  very  defects,  would  h.ive  better  informed  us  ])oth  of  the 
manners,  the  prejudices,  tlie  pohtical  history,  and  the  arts  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  metliod  of  mutilating  works,  under  the  pretext  of  making  a  selection, 
doubles  the  diffictilt|r  and  ezpence  of  those  who  make  real  researches^  fay  djasemi- 
nating  into  many  difier^t  ooUectiooa,  that  which  they  could  have  wished  to  find 
assembled.^ 

The  i)oet.s  who  invented  the  new  rules  of  the  Provenval  \-ersification,  who  gave 
flexibility  and  grace  to  tlie  hmguage,  and  who  deprived  ot  the  resources  of  j)riiiting, 

(B)  The  story  of  Aum<rin  and  Nicaktte  may  sore  ai  an  example  of  this  mixture  of  the  French  knif;ht3 
with  ihc  Saracen  slavw,  and  of  the  taste  of  the  Pyeneh  for  Moorish  mnsic.  Viscount  de  Ikaucairc  said  to 
Aiicassin  :  "  N  icoletta  is  a  captive  wlmm  I  Iiiivf  l)rnut:}it  from  n  siraii^rf  Inml ;  there  I  clj.-isril  her  with  mv 
property  from  the  Saracens  r  «  >  I  ha\  t  lin  ught  up  mid  lavorcd  her,  and  made  her  my  daughter."  "  Nicidctto 
at  nnc  cavtive  que  j'nmenai  d'l-'  i  uuge  tcrrc ;  m  racfltai  de  mon  avoir  n  Sarasins :  si  \cvve  ct  hantiaafoy  et  ISiits 

ma  fiUole."]  p.  S83.  And  when  Nicoletto,  rerognixcd  as  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  raiil.ncr,  wishe?  to 

return  to  her  Ancassin  rather  than  csponse  s  rich  pajnin  king,  "  she  obtained  a  violin,  Icarm  J  to  jjlay,  Ciiiped 
in  the  nijtht,  ili-L'u^nl  lirtM  If  as  a  ur mui  arrived  in  the  land  of  Pri'VPiicc  ;  "  she  took  her  violin,  went 

placing  throuirh  the  country,  until     '  i  :iiii>  to  the  castle  of  Biauoura."  [EUe  qaist  uu«  viele,  a'tprirt  &  ykkr, 

dt  «1te  ■'embin  In  nnit,  si  R'atoma  a        'h-  joiclior ;         si  prifli  n  vide^  n  alk  vitkat  ptf  le  ftij*,  taat^tt'dk 

fimt  m  outel  dc  Uiaucairc.J  ]>.  414.    Mcou,  KabliMX,  t.  !• 

(.'))  Hug.  Folc.  Hist.  Sic  p.  303.  (C)  Rayuouard.  Pueties  dn  Tronb. 
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nearly  of  those  of  ii\Titing,  in  a  time  when  so  few  men  learned  to  read,  procured^ 
boweTor,  publicity  for  their  compositions,  by  carrj  ing  tliera  tbemselTes  from  castJe 
to  castle,  and  singinff  them  in  the  joyous  assembliefl  of  ladies  and  kiJi  hts,  were 
nniiud  ill  Proven9al  trohador,  findei-s  or  inventors.  As  their  talent  dtiiKnuled 
only  the  know  ledge  of  their  mother  tonnrue,  a  delicate  and  exerci':etl  ear,  which 
the  IVoven^aux  were  boru  with,  an  iuiac^ination  and  a  heart  made  lur  feeling  those 
amoroos  and  warlike  psssionS)  wihdi  tner  were  pleased  to  express  i  men  who 
occupied  the  firit  ranks  in  society,  sovereign  princes,  knights,  and  great  ladies^ 
took  rank  among  the  Tioiibailoiirs,  The  count  of  PoItuTs,  tlio  most  antient  of 
those  who  are  known  to  us,  ajjpoars  to  have  been  already  exercised  in  the  three 
kinds  of  composition  to  which  the  Pi'oven9al  muse  for  a  long  time  confined  itself, 
songs,  tenzons,  dialc^nes  or  dtspntes  in  altemato  strophes  between  two  inteilocntor^ 
and  sirv  entes,  which  nearly  approached  satire.  These  same  songs  were  after>vards 
repeated  by  the  jonfrlenrf!  and  minstrels  wlio  travelled  from  castle  to  castle  to  divert 
those  little  courts  by  some  turns  of  sleight  of  hand,  or  by  instrumental  music,  the 
jongleurs,  who  Hved  by  the  songs  of  others^  soon  learned  to  make  them  themselves ; 
it  therefore  became  ditKcult  to  distinguish  the  noble  profession  of  the  poet  from 
the  tra<le  of  the  parasite  singer,  wno  repeated  the  verses,  or  those  of  others, 
especially  wliere  he  could  hope  for  festivity  and  pref?ent?,  and  wlio  was  often 
exposed,  to  excite  laughter  to  the  gross  games  and  otiensive  pleasantry  of  those 
whose  generosity  he  smidted.  In  sevetaT  poems  of  the  last  trcmbadonrs  may  be 
seen  how  much  they  themselves  were  oftended  bv  this  association,  and  how  much 
their  tradi'  was  degraded  by  becoming  venal,  he  joiiijleurs  who  exercised  It  ns  a 
means  of  fortune,  were  often  sprang  from  the  lowest  ela.sses  of  society  ;  but  it  was 
not  in  the  towns  that  they  formed  tliemselves  for  poetry.  Tiie  burgesses,  in  spite 
of  their  always  increasing  riches,  seemed  still  to  disdain  the  fine  arts.  Whilst 
they  thought  to  raise  themselves  by  patience,  hibonr  and  industry,  they  were 
disposed  to  ret^ard  n<;  vnrrahonds  thofo  |X)ets  who  associated  with  boiibonS}  m  order 
to  pass  their  lite  witiiout  working,  in  festivity  and  pleasure. 

The  birth  of  the  Prosenyal  poetry  came  in  its  turn  to  exercise  an  influence  orer 
the  great  event  which  terminated  the  eleventh  centnry.  Gallantry,  which  had 
been  the  soul  of  that  poetry,  did  not  exclude  devotion ;  and  when  the  latter 
changed  into  fanatieism,  when  it  drew  nearly  all  the  warriors  of  the  West  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  troubadours  sounded  the  trumpet  of  war,  and 
contributed,  as  mnch  as  the  preaehen  of  the  crosade,  to  render  the  enthusiasm 
universal. 

At  the  deatli  of  Winiam  the  Conqueror,  the  9tli  of  Sej>temLer,  1087,  nothing 
however,  yet  announced  tliat  fury  of  the  sacred  wars,  which  ciirlit  years  later 
seized  all  Europe,  and  overthrew  empires ;  the  greater  part  of  the  W  est  I'emaiued 
calm ;  attention  was  fixed  only  upon  the  struggle  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  or  upon  the  intrigues  of  the  sons  of  William  in  England,  and  in 
Normandy ;  until  the  mot^icnt  when  Phillip  I.  came  out  of  tlie  oblivion  in  which 
he  was  nearly  always  buried,  and  drew  attention  upon  himself  by  his  disorder  and 
his  vices. 

The  tiara  of  St.  Peter  was  always  disputed :  the  archbishop  of  Bavenna,  whom 

Henry  IV.  had  caused  to  be  elected  under  the  name  of  Clement  HI.,  was  master 
of  Rome.  It  is  tnie  that  the  churches  of  this  capital,  transformed  into  fortresses, 
were  alternately  taken  and  ro-taken  by  the  orthodox  and  schismatics.  The 
caidmals  who  had  followed  Gregory  VIL  to  Salerno,  and  those  who  were  formed 
in  hb  school,  had  not  wished,  at  his  death,  to  acknowtedfls  bis  rival ;  they  had, 
from  t!u*  erid  of  the  year  108'),  united  tlieir  suffrages  for  Didier,  abbot  of  3lont- 
Cassin,  and  author  of  the  chronicle  of  that  convent ;  but  the  latter,  who  desired 
to  put  an  end  to  schism,  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  borne  to  the  chair  of  St, 
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Peter*  After  hsring  been  dected  at  the  begumiiig  of  tlie  year  1066,  under  the 

name  of  Victor  III.,  he  escaped  to  return  into  his  convent,  and  obstinately  refused 
consecration,  lie  at  last  sunmittod  to  that  ceremony,  when  his  licad  was  already 
weakened  by  the  inulady  to  whicli  he  succnnil)ed  on  the  Kith  ot"  Sejjtend^er,  1087.^ 

The  party  which  Gregory  VII.  had  tbrmed,  and  wliich  wished  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Uie  diurcfi  liod  need  to  chooee  a  most  rigorons  chief^  and  one 
wbo  l^oudit  less  of  peace  tlian  victory.  It  accoaed  its  advetaaries  of  Iiaving 
poisoned  Victor  ill.  in  the  commnnion  cnp ;  and  redoubling  in  fervor  by  tlio 
belief  in  that  crime  ;**  it  joined  its  sulihigcs  for  Eud^  or  Odo,  bishop  of  Ostie^ 
whom  the  countess  ;^[atilda  strongly  recommended  to  the  cardinals  assemWed  at 
Terradno.  This  bishop,  who^  named  jwpc  on  tlie  Stli  of  March,  -i()88,  to<^>k  the 
name  of  Urban  II.,  was  bom  at  Clmtellon-sur-Mame,  of  a  family  of  French 
gentlemen ;  he  had  been  canon  of  l?heims  and  monk  of  Clugny,  and  lie  was 
oistiDguished  by  his  hterary  talents,  and  his  zeal  for  disciphne.'-' 

But  in  spite  of  the  talent  and  firmness  of  Urban  IT,  the  party  wfaidi  he  directed 
experiencea  a  series  of  reverses.  The  Saxons,  who  had  persisted  twenty  years  in 
their  revolt  arjainst  Henry  were  obh'iied  to  suljinit,  ami  deninnd  peace  of  him. 
Herman  of  8alun,  rf'n?Tt  rif  LuxcniViourg,  whom  tlu'  jKmes  had  made  king  of 
Giamiany,  liad  alMluaied,  and  wiUuirawn  to  Mety,,  wheiv  nu  die<l  soon  ailcrwards. 
Berehtold  of  Zsehringen,  whom  the  same  party  wished  to  pnt  in  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Swabia,  was  despoiled  of  nearly  all  his  states  by  Frcderick  of  Hohesi- 
stauifen,  i'  i.ihlcr  of  tlie  house  which  rrn-at  momrelis  ro?Klered  illustrious  during  the 
following  century.  Henry  IV.  having  entered  Ijt)mbardy  in  the  month  of  March, 
1090,  had  as  much  success  against  the  rebels  of  Italy  as  lie  had  previously  had 
aeainat  those  of  Germany ;  he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  conntess  Matilda,  firom 
^om  he  had  carried  on  !Mantna :  he  re-established  his  anti-pope  at  Rome,  and 
he  appeared  some  time  above  the  blows  of  fortune.  IVban  H.  ajid  Matilda,  with 
the  priests  who  were  devoted  to  them,  at  last  tound  means  of  arresting  his  course 
of  prosperity,  by  raising  up  in  his  own  iamily  enemies  fiom  whom  he  eu^t  to 
have  had  least  to  fear.  His  first  wife,  Berthn,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Suza, 
liad  died  in  1087.  Two  years  after  he  luid  es|>oused  Adelaide,  or  PraxciLo, 
daughter  of"  the  Russian  oiar,  Demetrius,  with  wlioin  he  was  even  less  haj^py  tlian 
he  liad  been  with  the  first.  He  shut  her  up  in  lOlK? ;  therefore  the  ecclesiastical 
party  in  the  meantinie  sednced  Conrad,  the  emperoi^s  eldest  son,  by  oflering  him 
the  crown,  8prea(ling  over  this  embroilment  the  homn  which  the  priests  alone 
could  invent,  in  all  the  ftirs'  of  religious  hatred  ;  horrors  which  all  at  once  indicate 
a  depraved  imagination  and  a  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  liuman  feelings. 
Acoorduig  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  lleniy  IV.  would  have  abandoned  his  wife 
to  the  diamefhl  debanches  of  his  counsellon,  his  genovls,  and  his  soldiers ;  moreow, 
he  would  have  incited  his  son  himsdf  to  incest,  and  it  would  be  upon  the  refiisal  of 
Conrad  to  ?w>il  himself  with  so  frightful  a  crime,  that  the  father  and  son  had  qiuuv 
relied,  and  that  Conrad,  already  charged  with  the  command  of  the  Italian  array, 
would  have  passed  widi  his  soloiers  nnder  the  banners  of  the  church,  and  would 
have  obtained  from  the  pope  the  promise  of  the  imperial  crown.'® 

It  is  snfTicicnt  to  indicate  Kuch  calumnies  to  make  them  belie  themselves,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  combat  them  by  facts ;  besides,  we  cannot  know  tiie^  facts. 
However  absurd  and  horrible  tlte  intended  accusation  against  Henry  IV.  may  hcf 
it  seems  that  it  rests  on  declarations  made  by  Conrad  and  Adelaide  themselves 
before  a  council ;  it  ma^  be  that  hatred  blinded  Adelaids^  to  tKe  point  of  making  hat 
invent  narratives  as  odious  for  herself  as  for  him  slie  accnscd,  perhaps  lier  reason 

(7)  Hunt.  An.  (8)  And.  Band.  (  hr.,  c.  9.  P.  6,  p.  851.  Sor.  B.  Hunt.  1. 18^  «t  aluL 

CJ)  Gert.  abb.  Antis.  p.  800.   Frog.  Hist  Fr.  p.  S. 
(10)  Dodedun.  an.  1098,  ap.  Bwon.  An.  p.  m.   P«gt  Crit.  318. 
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was  scared,  ami  that  the^  alleged  as  valid  testimony  the  illusions  of  madness, 
perhaps,  ill  fine,  this  Russian  princxiss,  who  had  liardly  had  tiino  to  learn  German, 
knew  not  Latin,  and  did  not  nndentand  anything  in  tne  dedantkots  wliidi  die  wag 
made  to  sign." 

The  war  of  investiture  ha<l  so  enfeebled  the  influence  of  the  emperor  over  impe- 
rial Frano^  that  one  knows  not  in  what  to  sa^  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine, 
Btugnndy,  and  Provence,  partidlpatod  in  the  vicissitndes  experienced  hy  Ileiuy  IV. 
their  king.  Among  the  letters  of  Urban  II.  none  are  nnind  addressed  to  the 
l)islioi'S  of  tliose  ])rovInces,  ^^hel•oin  he  may  have  maile  mention  of  the  civil  war. 
Henrs'  IV.  had  given  tlie  ducliy  of  Lorraine  to  his  son  Conrad  :  ho  had  taken  it 
fro;n  Jiim  because  of  \m  rebylliun,  and  he  had  bestowed  it  in  10&3  on  Uodirey  de 
Bouillon,  to  whom,  teii  years  previoodj^  he  had  already  triven  the  maiquiaate  of 
Antwern.  Godfirej  theneelbi-th  preserved  Lorraine  onder  the  obedience  of  Henry 
TV.  The  contrary  party  dominated  in  the  tvvo  other  kingdoms.  Tn  Burinindy, 
licrchtold  of  Za?hringen,  the  favorite  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  i,Teat  '^itj  'Priority 
over  his  adversaries :  yet  some  prelates,  amon£  othera  tlie  bishop  of  Lausajuie, 
and  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  donbtmg  the  spirit  or  feftfrn  in  Pope  Urban  IL,  served 
the  eraj^ieror,  aims  in  hand.''  Humbert  IL  of  Savoj,  put  liimself  in  possession  of 
the  lientai;e  of  hi?  irnindmt>ther  Adelaide,  marquess  of  Suza,  which  Ileniy  TV. 
would  be  able  to  dispute  him  in  the  name  of  Bertha,  ]w  first  wife,  if  liii  himself 
had  not  been  so  occupied.''  Finally,  in  Provence  it  does  not  seem  tliat  any  of 
the  great  barons  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

Whilst  the  eastern  provinces  of  France  submitted  to  the  revolution  of  the 
Germanic  empire  to  which  they  belonged,  tlio  western  pro^nnces  experienced  tlie 
vicissitude  of  the  British  monarchy.  However,  these  provinces,  the  only  ones 
which,  at  this  epoch,  had  had  exact  and  drcnmstantial  historians,  have  bcMcn 
neglected  by  succeeding  compilers,  because  they  have  a^A  ays  regarded  them  as 
foreign.  The  I^tt'.cIi  confinmg  their  attention  to  tlieir  king,  turned  tlieir  eyes 
from  all  parts  of  France  which  did  not  belong  to  him  :  t}iH  Enghsh,  on  the  contrary, 
occupying  themselves  only  with  the  national  history,  have  thought  little  of  the 
provinces  which  belonged  to  th«r  king»  and  not  to  tlieir  monarchy. 

Besides,  at  the  moment  <rf  the  death  of  William  die  Conqueror,  Normandy 
and  its  de|>endencies  b  v  f^Tne  n^aiii,  for  a  short  time,  separated  from  the  British 
croun.  l{o])ert  Court e-liense,  u\)on  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  fatlicr,  had,  in 
1088,  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  duchy  of  Normandy ;  at  first  he  experienced 
no  opposition,  becanse  nis  brother,  Wiilkm  the  Bed,  was,  al  the  same  tim^  no 
less  occupied  in  secozing  Bngland.  During  his  exile,  T?r)bert  had  been  celebrated 
by  his  fnends  for  his  generosity ;  but  he  \\  as  liberal  from  hghtness  rather  than 
ffom  greatness  mind.  In  fact,  when  ho  felt  himself  master,  he  wished  to 
recompense  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  in  misfortune,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conciliate  his  advenaries.  He  began,  therefore,  to  give  to  eadi,  on  all 
hands,  and  he  had  soon  scattered  all  that  ])art  of  his  father^s  treasure  which  had 
Mien  to  Ins  share.  He  then  essayed  to  borrow  from  his  brother  TTenrv,  wlm  had 
only  drawn  money  from  the  paternal  heritage ;  the  latter  would  not  part  with  his 
riches,  save  in  exchange  for  a  sorereignty.  ^ey  treated,  tib«refore,  t/>gether,  and 
Henry  obtained  in  fee  of  his  brotiier,  me  dioceses  of  Coui  n  iee  and  Avranche, 
with  about  a  third  of  Norraany.  He  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  talents. 
The  other  brother,  William  Enfns,  gained,  by  intrigue  or  skill,  ratiier  than  by 
any  kind  of  right,  the  j)os8ession  of  Uie  ci-ownof  England.  Itcaimotbc  believed 
that  Bobert  ocnud  consent  to  this  usurpation,  or  that  uie  twobcothets  long  agreed: 


(11)  roue.  Comtont.,  on.  100 1.    r<me.  gen.  t.  10,  p.  497. 

(12)  MiiUcx.  Qm^  b.  1,  c.  13,  p.  326.      (IS)  Guiekiiou,  Hist,  genial,  dc  Suroic,  c.  6,  p.  21C. 
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thus  the  Norman  lords,  feudatories  at  the  same  time  of  both,  fon^'^aw  w  itli 
uneasineflS}  that  they  would  be  soon  cngamid  in  wars  in  wliich  they  had  no  interest, 
and  that  those  wan,  whatever  might  he  uie  result,  would  caoae  the  loss  of  one  or 
other  part  of  tlieir  fortune.  Called  on  to  choose  between  the  two  princes,  they 
would  hnve  preferred  to  see  Knixlaiul  imited  to  Normandy,  nnder  the  domination 
of  liobert,  and  they  ottered  him  to  suddenly  take  arms  against  bis  brother,  provided 
he  hastened  to  their  help.  The  chief  of  the  nardzans  of  the  dnke  of  Normandy  in 
Cngland  was  his  maternal  uncle,  Odo,  that  bishop  of  Bayeuz  whom  William  had 
set  at  liberty,  so  regrettingly,  Ixjf  tiv*  liis  death,  nobert  accoptod  li^rhtly  the  ofters 
which  these  gentlemen  made  hhn  :  but  when  their  execution  was  already  bcgnn, 
he  abandoned  them  still  more  lightly.  Scarcely  had  they  taken  arms,  proelaimiiig 
as  king  the  cononeror's  eldest  son,  than  William  Rnfiu  attacked  them  with  vigor ; 
the  promised  help  of  Robert  did  not  arrive ;  his  money  was  dissipated^  his  vessels 
disarmed,  his  soldiers  dispersed ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  compromlscil  for 
giving  him  a  crown,  esteemed  themselves  nappy  to  quit  England  witn  tlieir  lives, 
abandoning  to  the  king  whom  they  wished  to  dethrone  the  lands  and  canities  wliich 
they  had  received  from  his  &ther^at  the  time  of  the  conanest.** 

William  llufus  had  no  sooner  baffled  the  attempts  of  his  brother  upon  England, 
than  he,  in  his  turn,  t]K>ui:rlit  of  taking  from  him  Normandy.  But  though  he 
followed  up  his  attempts  better  than  his  brother,  and  showed  more  skill  in  the 
execution  d  lus  projects,  he  was  scarcdy  more  proper  to  bring  them  to  a  happy 
issue.  He  was  haughty,  crael,  avaricious  and  debauched ;  and  in  spite  of  the  interest 
which  he  seemed  to  tako  in  niaiiaLfin^'  his  English  subjects  to  oppose  tlic  Normans, 
he  oppressed  them  more  cruelly  than  oven  his  fither  had  done.  As  lie  prepared 
his  attack  upon  Normandy,  Robert  was  wanied  that  his  brother  Henry,  who  had 
passed  into  England  with  Robert  of  Belesmc,  had  entered  into  some  conspiracy 
against  him  ;  he  arrested  them  both  on  their  return,  which  probably  retarded  the 
attack  that  he  feared.  Discord  had  passed  from  the  royal  family  into  that  of 
all  the  lords  of  Normandy:  the  discontent  was  extreme;  tlie  uhoh-  province 
seemed  abandoned  to  brigaudiige ;  but  all  the  national  strength  was  vainly  lost  in 
these  intestine  combats.  In  the  meantime,  the  Manseanx,  who  regretted  their 
independence,  their  antient  lords,  and  their  rights  of  community,  thought  the 
moment  favorable  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Nonnans,  Eobert,  wlio,  in  all  the 
vigor  of  his  health,  would  have  tbund  himself  powerless  to  establish  order,  fell 
aerioosly  ill  jnst  at  this  period.  To  save  what  remained  to  him  of  the  paternal 
heritage,  which  ho  roukl  not  defend  himsdf,  he  had  reconrse  to  Foolquea^e-Hediiny 
and  demanded  his  assistance.'* 

Fou1ques-lo-Rechin,  who  had  reigned  ovor  Anjou  since  the  year  TOGO,  was  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  most  enterprising  among  the  lords  who  divided  France. 
He  had  adzed  Tomcaine  fh>m  his  brother,  whom  be  always  retained  in  the  prisoos 
of  Chinon;  he  had  also  possessed  lilnisolf  of  the  lordsliipsof  Amboise  and 
then  he  had  renounced  in  favor  of  Pliillij),  Gatinois,  his  paternal  heritage,  in 
order  at  that  price  to  obtain  of  the  French  king  the  invostitnre  of  Ins  conquests. 
Celebrated  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  politician,  ho  was,  pcriiu^s,  not  less  so  as  the 
inventor  of  a  ridicnlons  fuhion,  that  of  ^oes  k  la  poolame^  which  seemed  to 
conceal  the  deformity  of  his  feet.  These  shoes,  of  which  the  long  curFed  peak 
was  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  or  the  horn  of  a  ram,  have  acquiron  an 
historical  importance  through  the  efforts  of  the  church,  which,  during  more  than 
two  centuries,  vainly  empWed  excommunications,  and  all  the  spiritual  thundery 
to  canse  them  to  be  abandoned.'*   Fonlqnes  was  not  young  in  1089 ;  but  that 

04)  Old.  m  L.  8,  !>.  665,  ap.  Dnebea.  Ser.  Nor.  (15)  Ord.  Tit.  L.  8^  pw  67d. 

(IC)      p.  r>M.      nuenBs  voce  MuiiiB  is  f^im.  «t  aot.  id  Alex.   An.  Comiinc^  p.  WM»  JBUL  *t 

Louvre,  p.  57.  iiyj?.  vcn. 
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skilful  warrior,  that  ambitious  and  cruel  man,  was  passionately  fond  of  women, 
and  for  tbein  he  was  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifices,  which  he  would  not  have 
made  for  reasons  of  state.  He  had  ah!eady  been  married  two  or  three  times;  bnt 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  his  marriages  had  been  afterwards  annulled  because  of 
relationship.^  «  J  wlW  irnarantcc  thee  the  county  of  Maine,"  said  Foulques-le- 
Kechin  to  duke  Kobert,  and  1  will  serve  thee  as  a  faithful  friend,  if  thou  doest 
the  thing  that  I  desire.  I  love  Bertrada,  daughter  of  count  Simon  de  Hontfort, 
who  is  now  raised  by  the  count  and  couiiteas  of  Evreox,  her  tinde  and  annt: 
obtain  her  for  my  ?;pons(\"  In  this  Bertrada,  we  arc  assnred  by  a  eoTitoniporary, 
no  man  of  projierty  could  find  anything  to  prai,s(>  but  beauty.'^  Yet  her  relations 
put  sutlicient  obstacles  to  the  negotiation  of  Fouiques  with  liobert ;  they  pretended 
not  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  a  yonng  girl,  who  had  been  entnuted  to  their  piety,  to 
the  d^ires  of  an  old  man  whose  reputation  was  bad,  and  who  ahready  had  two 
wives.  They  bciXijed,  if  it  were  wislied  to  malce  them  do  a  disloyal  action,  that 
thev  should  at  least  be  paid  lor  it,  not  as  vile  plebeians,  but  as  gotxl  gentlemeo  ; 
and  Robei't,  in  fact,  to  make  them  consent  to  this  marriage,  was  ooliged  to  restore 
to  them  several  castles  which  bis  fiither  had  taken  from  them.  Foid(]ues-le-RechxB 
having  esjioused  Bertrada,  so  efficaciously  emidoyed  his  influence  and  his  threats 
towards  tiie  Manseanx,  that  he  hindered  them  for  a  year  from  takinir  arms.'* 

Yet  the  aversion  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  for  the  Kunuau  yoke  only  contained 
itself  till  the  1090.  They  again  had  recourse  to  Hugues  d'Este,  son  of  the 
mai  jii!  Albert'Azzo,  and  of  Garisenda,  herself  a  daughter  of  Hmbert  Eveille- 
chiens.  Hugues,  one  of  whose  broilier^  reigned  in  Bavaria,  the  other  in  Lombardy, 
for  tlie  seeond  time  overran  Maine.  But  this  prince,  and  it  is  avowed  by  the 
historians  most  partial  to  his  house,  was  unworthy  of  his  race.  .  The  inhabitants 
of  that  warlike  province  soon  reproached  him  of  his  efleminate  manners,  and  his 
cowardice  :  the  ditt'erence  of  language^  of  manners  and  of  opinions,  liindered  them 
from  placini,r  coiifidcnce  in  any  one  person.  His  eousiu,  Ellas  of  Fleclie,  ])rofitted 
by  the  terror  with  which  he  himself  hud  eoutrilnited  to  inspiitj  him,  to  buy  oi  hitii  lor 
ton  thousand  sous  ui"  Maine,  all  his  rights  over  that  county,  and  also  to  scad  him 
back  into  Lombardy.  EHas  of  Flk;he,  son  of  a  younger  sister  of  Garisenda,  in 
his  turn  proclaimed  himself  count  of  !Maine.  However,  the  Italian  competitor 
was  not  the  most  formida1)Io ;  and  he  had  still  many  combats  to  fight  to  establish 
his  right  to  the  prejudice  ot  duke  Robert,  then  a  widower  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  count  Heribert." 

Bnke  Robert  of  Normandy  had  lost,  in  the  inveterate  use  of  pleasures,  nearly  all 
the  qualities  which  alone  had  disthiguished  Ids  youth.  No  longer  could  his  bravery, 
his  frankness,  or  his  hnmanitv,  ho  eounti  d  on  ;  whilst  ho  was  always  indolent, 
imprudent,  dissipated,  incapable  of  submitting  his  actions  to  any  rule^  any  more 
ihtm  he  had  ever  been.  The  result  of  his  vices  and  his  negligence  had  been  to 
deliver  Normandy  to  a  civil  wai^  which  at  the  same  time  entirely  desolated  it. 
There  was  not  a  to^vn,  there  was  not  a  castle,  that  was  not  disputed  between 
parties,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages,  tlie  burning,  or  the  extortions  of  the  soldiers: 
the  capital  itself  was  not  sheltered  irom  this  violence.  Under  the  reign  of  \\  illiam 
the  Conqueror,  the  town  of  Bouen  had  been  enridied,  as  much  by  the  pillage  of 
England,  as  by  commerce.  The  sojourn  of  the  duke,  the  nobles,  ami  the  prelates 
who  shared  the  treasures,  the  fiefs,  and  the  lienefices  of  a  great  kingdom,  lind 
spread  oj)u]ence  there.  Tlienceforward  llouen  had  begun  to  take,  in  the  ati'airs  of 
tlie  stiite,  an  interest  whicli  attests  its  political  liberty.    Since  the  death  of  that 

(C)  Orderic  Vitalis  snro  rxprcssly  (hot  Foulqiiea  had  then  two  liring.    However  Father  Rrial,  iu  a 

disiscrtntion  nt  the  liwij  of  Vul.  10,  of  the  UMorifns  de  Frattct;  Las  uaaunblcd  sullicicutly  strong:  reasons  to 
CODcladc  1    1   l  ii    onv  was  ilcad  nml  the  other  Icjjallv  divoreed.  (17  i  <'i  *t  Consiii.  Andcg.  p,  497, 

<i8)  Urd.  V  it.  L.  6,  p.  681.  (19)  Gest.  Pont.  Ceaom..  p.  M5.   Oid.  Vit.  L.  8.  p.  m. 
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kmg  two  opposite  tiictioiis  divided  tlio  boiu'gvjsses,  as  well  as  the  nobility.  Hie 
one  widiea  to  tranafer  the  eorereigiity  to  the  king  of  Englanil,  wlio  by  his  taleate 
appeared  most  worthy ;  the  other  wished  to  preserve  it  to  the  duke  of  Norman  d  v, 
who  by  his  birtl',  ^wmed  to  have  most  riglit.  Tlio  richest  of  the  burgesses  of 
liouen,  Ck)uaii,  ison  of  Gblcl)ert  Pilate,  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  royal  ])arty,  and 
on  die  Brd  of  November,  1090,  he  introduced  within  die  waUs  of  ub  count^  the 
soldiers  of  William  Bofba.  However  the  greater  part  of  the  iksli  houses  were 
fortilicd,  the  streets  were  cut  off  by  barricades,  atid  the  royalists,  masters  of  the 
p<j.sts,  liad  yet  many  combats  to  tight  before  beiiiu;  al)l<'  to  call  themselves  masters 
of  liouen.  At  this  moment  duke  Hubert,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  hra  pertixans,  went  to  ae^  a  refbge  in  the  convent  of  St  Marie^es-P^ 
without  the  town.  Ilis  brother  Henijy  on  the  contrary,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal lords  to  whom  he  was  qm'tc  recently  reconciled,  marched  boldly  af^nst 
William's  .s(jl(lier?,  rushed  upon  them,  overthrew  and  forced  tliem  to  go  out  of  the 
town,  aiul  liiatle  Conan  prisoner,  with  many  oi'  the  chiefs  of  lu:i  i>iirty. 

Heiuy  had  showed  the  bravery  of  a  valiant  knU^t ;  it  was  aearccly  neceaaaiy  to 
ask  other  virtnea  from  those  who  made  a  parade  of  this  title ;  above  all  we  must  not 
expect  from  them  generosity  or  pity,  v,hirh  lielong  to  ci\ilization,  not  to  barbarism. 
The  prince  led  (  lonan,  his  jirisoner,  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  citadel ;  "  See,** 
said  he  to  liiui,  siiowing  hiiu  tho  town  beneatn  him,  **  how  beautiful  is  this  country 
which  thou  widiest  to  snbjugatc,  what  a  beautiiM  port  to  the  south  extends  under 
thine  eves;  sec  that  forest  so  mil  of  frame,  that  Seine,  so  full  of  fish,  which  bathci 
our  walls.  w\  which  daily  brinu"  us  vessels  filled  with  such  rich  merchandize ;  f?eo 
on  the  o}»]''  site  coast,  how  tiie  town  is  i>copled,  how  it  is  ornamented  witli  towers, 
with  temples,  and  with  pahices.**  The  ferocious  grin  which  accompanied  this  lao- 
guane,  taught  Conan  all  he  had  to  fear,  and,  turning  pale,  he  begged  for  mercy. 
To  \>uy  himself  off,  he  offered  Henry  not  only  all  his  riches,  but  all  he  could  obtam 
from  his  family.  "  By  the  love  of  mv  mother,"  cried  Henry,  "  there  is  no  ransom 
for  a  traitor,  nothing  but  a  ready  death      The  traitor,  however,  by  taking  the 

5 art  of  one  of  the  brothers  agamst  the  other,  had  done  only  what  Henrv  had  already 
one,  and  that  which  he  soon  came  to  do  again.  ^*  For  the  love  or  (jod,"  cried 
Conan,  at  least  grant  me  time  to  confess  myself."  Xot  an  instant,"  rcplicxl 
Heniy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pushc<l  Iiim  witli  liis  two  hands  thruufrh  the 
window,  wliicJi  was  open  just  below.  Conan  smashed  his  head  to  pieces  on  the 
pavement.  The  ereat  lords  of  Normandy,  Robert  of  Beleame*  WilUam  of  Bre- 
teuil,  William  of  £\Teux,  and  Gilbert  of  Aigle,  divided  tlie  other  bnigesses  of  the 
royalist  j)arty;  carh  Icfl  ^(une  one  into  the  prisons  of  his  own  castle,  and  they  tore 
from  them  an  enormous  ransom,  liy  terror  or  tortures.  Cupidity  did  not  act  alone 
on  this  occasion  upon  tlie  minds  oi'  the  nobles;  tliey  were  jealous  of  tlie  burgesses, 
whof  enridied  by  and  ceasing  to  tremble  bdfixre  them,  abeao^pie- 

tendcd  to  be  consulted  in  ^  af&ifB  of  die  state.  It  ^^  as  less  to  pillage  thero>  it 
needed  their  most  cruel  pain%  to  punish  them  £os  having  dared  to  think  as  men,  or 
to  act  as  citizens.^ 

Henry  was  not  long  in  experiencing  the  in^titude  of  the  brother  whom  he  had 
so  well  served;  the  king  of  England  landed  m  Normandy  to  attack  Bobert ;  but 
the  two  ])rother8,  after  having  measured  their  strength,  felt  that  tlie  war  would  be 
long  and  fatal  to  them  both;  tlioy  dccirhvl,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  the  thinl,  from 
whom  they  agreed  to  take,  to  divide  between  Uiem,  the  counties  of  Ooutance  and 
Ayranchei  wmch  he  held  in  fee  of  Bobert  Henn",  alone,  could  not  lenst  the  two 
princes  at  once ;  thus  all  his  knights,  judging  berordiand  tiiat  his  cause  was  los% 
abandoned  hii%  with  the  exception  of  some  brave  Breton  soldiersi  who  shut 


i^)  Old.  Vil.  L.  8,  p.  C»0. 
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themselves  up  v,-]th  lilni  in  tlic  cnstlo  of  Tvront-St.-MiclK*!.  uiid  w  li  )  sustained  tliere  a 
siege  of  fifty  days.  liowcvur,  l)ci'ore  t  lie  ciul  of  iwcnt,  Henry  liiniself  acJ<ii(»\vlcd^d 
the  impossibility  of  holding  out  any  lunger,  lie  asked  to  go  out  with  life  ;  and  having 
retirad  into  the  lands  of  the  king  of  France  he  passed  three  yean  in  exile.  He  waa 
accompanied  by  only  a  single  knight,  a  single  priest,  and  three  squires.'^' 

Thr  ret  rent  of  Henry  and  the  division  of  liis  fufs  lotwoon  lii^;  two  brothel's, 
suijpended  lor  at  least  two  veal's,  hostilities  between  them  :  the  kinii  of  England 
acquired  the  property  of  a  considerable  part  of  Normandy ;  dukeJUobert  began 
again  to  Kve  in  luxury,  surrounded  by  dancers,  jon<:lenrs,  and  parasites,  who  shared 
hh  orgies,  and  celebrated  his  generosity.    In  the  midst  of  a  people  so  turbulent, 
so  irritable,  and  sometimes  so  feroeious.  as  tlsc"  Nnrnians,  a  soverc  i<in  lost  in  indo- 
lence could  not  iiiaintaui  the  public  peace;  thus  |)rivate  quarrels  soon  gave  place 
to  as  much  brigandage  as  had  D^re  arisen  from  civil  war.   Some  insult  given  to 
a  woman,  by  the  brother  of  Ascclin  do  Goely  which  he  pretended  that  his  lord, 
William  of  l>ieteuil,  had  [Jiini-hcd  with  too  much  sovi  iity,  lit  up  a  war  between 
these  two  i;;e!itlenH'n.    A  cireiunstance  whieh  serves  to  make  known  t!;-^  r 'lation  of 
the  kin^  of  France  with  his  inferior  vassals,  renders  this  war  remarkable.  The 
hottsehdd  of  Phillip  L,  or  the  young  gentlemen  raised  at  his  coart,  tired  of  the 
idleness  in  which  they  lived,  took  part  with  Goel,  who  was  the  weakest,  and  who  had 
more  need  of  tnkiii!:^  inereen;iry  soldiers  into  his  pay.  Ki(  li:ird  de  Muiitfort  took  the 
command  of  tiiis  household  of  tlir  knit*,  whieh,  v:di;intlv  seconding  Asceliii  de  (ioel, 
defeated  his  adversary  William  of  lireteuil,  in  the  month  of  February,  10U4,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  It  was,  however,  necessaiy  to  pay  (or  this  royal  assistance^  which 
was  more  costly  than  that  of  common  soldiers.   Goel  wished  to  do  it  with  his  pri* 
snners'  money,  but  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  find  means  for  loosening  his  cojistaucy 
bv  torments,  and  to  extort  from  him  treasures  which  Breteuil  was  determined  to 
defend.    Somewhat  respecting  in  him  vet,  however,  tlie  character  of  his  lord,  and 
remeinbering  the  homage  which  he  had  rendered  him,  he  did  not  wish  to  deliver 
him  to  the  executioners,  oftenest  eharged  with  tearing  a  ransom  from  prisoners  by 
torture.    But  during  three  months  he  ox(X)sed  him  in  his  shirt,  all  the  morning, 
in  the  north  windows  of  his  castle  of  Bivhcrval,  after  having  thrown  over  him  some 
buckets  of  cold  water,  w  hich  fixMse  one  after  another  upon  hb  body.    In  this  manner 
he  at  last  extorted  from  him  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  horses,  arms,  the 
citadi  l  of  Ivrj',  and  his  daughter,  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.'*'^ 

Other  Norman  lords  gave  at  the  same  time,  proofs  of  n  ferocity  even  greater; 
liobert  de  Geroy  often  cut  olf  the  hands  or  leet  of  his  ca])iives,  or  tore  out  their 
eyes;  and  it  was  even  less  to  satisfy  cupidity,  than  to  enjoy  their  sufferings,  and  to 
find  in  them  matter  for  ati'ocious  pleasantry  with  his  Irii  ndsor  hisparantes.  Many 
of  his  ea{)ti\  es,  w  ho  had  oftcred  to  purehn?;c  themselves  hy  j^reat  sums  of  mone}*, 
died  in  torment;  many  others  eseapcd,  and  thencefoiifi  jnusiuii  him  with  inextin- 
guishable hatred."  The  very  women  participated  in  this  cruelty.  Alberada, 
coontess  of  Evreux,  had  built  the  fortress  of  h  n  ;  she  soon  feared  that  the  archi- 
tect, who  had  completed  an  admirable  work,  might  attempt,  either  to  constnict  a 
like  one  f)r  some  of  herri\nls,  or  to  betray  the  seeret  of  licr  own;  and  without 
his  being  guilty  ot  any  olieuce,  slu-  eut  off  his  head.  This  architect,  named  Lanft^, 
was  however  soon  avenged.  Count  iiaoul  oi  Evrcux,  Alberada's  husband,  thought 
with  uneasiness  that  his  wife  knew  all  the  secrets  of  his  castle,  and  he  trosted  ner 
as  she  had  treated  her  architect." 

In  the  midst  of  the  nniver^nl  movement  of  the  mind  in  Euroj>e,  of  the  ]  rotrresa 
of  the  population  and  of  riches,  of  tliu  development  of  tlie  national  charueter,  of 
the  simulUneous  birth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  Phillip 

(SI)  (M.  Vit  I..  S,  p.  m     p.  704.6.        (29)  lb.  p.  707.         (S4)  lb.  p.  706. 
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languished  unknown ;  yean  have  glided  away  without  oar  ever  having  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  him ;  and  the  hiBtoriaii8»  from  a  kind  of  aham^  have  avoided 

pronouncing  his  name^  or  that  of  the  country  vrhich  was  immediately  subjecte<l 
to  him»  while  they  seem  inexhaastihle  in  their  details  upon  meoi  who  showed,  if 
not  virtue,  at  least  energy. 

Bat  at  this  period,  towards  the  year  1002,  Phillip  Ix^n  that  scandalous  adven- 
ture wliich  may  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  event  of  his  life.  Bertrada,  sist^  of 
count  Amanry  do  ^Nlontfort,  married  for  four  years  to  Foulques-le-Kechin,  feared 
she  wonlfl  soon  expcrlonr**  tlin  Inconstancy  ol"  that  count  of  Anjou,  like  the  two 
wives  whom  he  had  espoused  bctbro  her.  None  of  the  ladies  of  Franco  equalled 
her  in  beaaty,  when  she  happened  to  see  Phillips  in  a  journey  which  the  latter 
made  to  TooTs.  Tlie  king  was  disgusted  of  Bertha,  count  Florent  of  IloUand'a 
dau<;litcr,  by  whom  lie  hacialreacly  had  four  children  ;  lie  had  banished  her  to  the 
castle  of  Montrei:i1,  wliich  liad  lieen  assi^med  her  in  dowerv,  and  lie  had  retained 
her  there  in  prison  until  her  death.  Bertrada  itispired  Phillip  with  as  much  love 
aa  hit  indolence  oonld  feel :  she  consented  to  go  with  him  If  he  wonM  espooae  her; 
and  in  fact  after  the  king  was  departed  from  Tours,  she  escaped  from  her  husband* 
nnder  the  ])n>tection  of  an  escort  whkfa  Phillip  had  left  ber,  and  she  i^oined  him 
at  Orleans.** 

Phillip  pretended  to  have  legitimate  reasons  for  divorcing  hiuiself  from  liertha, 
and  causing  Bc»rtrada  to  be  divorced  from  Foalqaes-4e-Re(£in ;  yet  he  had  Nine 
trouble  in  nnding  a  priest  to  bless  a  marriage  contrary  to  all  the  laws.  The  new 
bishop  of  Chnrtrcs,  Tve<,  wlio  had  l)oen  consecrated  in  that  same  year,  and  who 
was  considcre<l  as  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Galilean  church,  refused  to  perform 
the  celebration,  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  Pliillip.**  The  other  bishops  of  France 
followed  his  example,  and  the  king  was  ohligiMl  to  have  recourse  to  a  Norman 
relate,  whom  he  seduced  by  great  rewards.  This  was,  according  to  som^  the 
rother  of  Williain  the  Conqueror,  Eudes,  bishop  of  Raveux,  over  whom  religion 
had  never  had  much  empire ;  according  to  others,  it  was  his  iiietixniolitan,  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  scandal  was  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  example 
dangerous  for  the  public  morals ;  however,  faults  of  this  nature  arc  the  least  fatal 
amon^  the  delinquencies  of  kings.  Thus  the  haughtiness  with  which  the  clergy 
demanded  an  immediate  separation,  ite  threats,  and  the  cliastisement  it  inflicte<l 
on  Phillip  and  Bertrada,  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  symptoms  of  its  ambi- 
tions nsnrpation,  than  oiP  its  seal  to  maintain  the  public  morals  and  ibr  the  rdgn 
of  justice. 

PhiUip  had  at  the  fuimo  time  violated  the  laws  of  tlie  church  upon  marriage, 
those  of  honor  and  hospitality,  by  8edn(  ln<r  the  ^^^fe  of  his  host,  anii  those  of  fiefs, 
by  perverting;  the  protection  which  a  lord  owal  to  his  vassal.  He  found  himself 
tnonceforwanl  engaged  in  two  fiimily  wars,  the  one  ^^ainst  Foukmes-le^Beditny  to 
keep  Bertrada,  and  the  other  against  Robert  the  Frisian,  count  or  Flanders,  to  pnl 
away  Bertha.  However,  hostilities  were  confined,  on  either  part,  to  some  pillages 
on  the  frontier,  and  to  .some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tlie  coniimmieations  of  mer- 
chants and  travellers.  The  (juan^el  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  was  more 
dnraUe  and  more  grave  in  its  consequences.  PhiUip  was  daily  attackSI  by  remoo* 
atrances,  censures,  and  threats  of  excommunication ;  in  return,  he  also  threatmed 
his  priests;  he  even  threw  Ives  of  Chartrcs  into  prison, afterwards  he  released  him 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  In  geucml,  nothing  followed  his  fits  of  aii^^er ;  he  ceded 
nothing,  nor  did  he  separate  from  Bertrada ;  out,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 


(25)  Oni.  Vit.  L.  B.  p  699.   OmU.  Ai«MD.4e  Gm*.  Ik.  p.  IM.    Chr.  St.       vifi  mai.,  fw  S80l 
Oe«t.  Com.  Aadeg.  p.  498. 
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break  with  his  clergy^  and  he  did  not  resist  them  with  snffideiit  vigor  to  impose 

on  them  silence.'" 

Phillip,  whoae  domains  comprehended  but  a  very  small  part  of  France,  who  had 
no  army,  no  fortress,  end  who  exercised  scarcelj  any  jnrisdiction  over  his  vassals^ 

was,  however,  not  so  destitute  of  influence  as  mifrht  be  expected.  His  coort  was 
the  place  of  assembly  for  men  who  ]io|3od  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  pleasure  or 
servility.  Thnn^li  the  king  no  loiii,nT  disposed  bnt  of  a  very  small  number  of 
favors,  since  all  the  places  to  which  a  command  was  attached  were  become  hereditary, 
he  still  had  oonsideFable  revenues,  and  especially,  he  ooold  distribute  many  eocM- 
estical  bendkses.  It  was  still  for  him  to  re-infeoif  the  fiefs  which  fell  to  the  vcytl 
domain,  and  though  the  number  was  not  considerablo,  this  lottery,  nlwavs  open, 
flattered  the  hopes  of  the  fortune  hunters.  His  recommendations  were  etHcacious 
with  most  of  the  great  vassals,  and  he  could  easily  procure  the  advancement  of 
a  young  pag%  or  a  young  knight,  without  his  iavors  costing  him  anything  but  good 
words.  These  different  motives  drew  around  him  what  is  called  the  Unj^t  faamly, 
[Jamtlle  (fu  rot,]  and  thh  famih/,  or  household,  composed  of  young  m-nflcmen,  who 
desired  to  form  themselves  at  a  court,  in  chivahric  exercise,  often  took  the  place  of 
an  army.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1093,  this  &mily  seconded 
Ascelin  Goel,  lord  of  Breherval,  in  Ids  war  against  his  lord,  William  of  Bceteuil* 
In  the  following  year,  William,  impatient  to  avenge  himself  of  the  treatment  which 
ho  had  received  from  his  vassal,  gained  Phillip  by  a  present  of  seven  hundred 
livres,  and  engaged  the  king  of  France  to  go  witn  him  to  besiege  Breherval.  Duke 
Bob«t  of  Normandy,  ibr  tnie  same  motives,  made  a  Hire  engagement ;  so  that  the 
two  greatest  princes  of  France  at  the  same  time  pledged  themselves  to  their  vassal, 
to  oppress  one  of  their  inferior  vassals.  The  castle  of  Brcherwil,  was  in  fius^  taken 
aiten  a  two  months'  sietre,  and  the  whole  lordship  of  Goel  ruined.'^^ 

The  weakness  of  the  king,  his  incapacity,  or  his  venality',  which  made  him  alter- 
nately embrace  the  party  of  that  one  of  his  vassals  who  paid  htm  the  highest  price, 
were  not  the  vices  which  the  dergy  songht  to  correct  by  reprimanding  him ;  it  was 
uniformly  applied  to  his  immorality,  and  in  this  respect  thev  attacked  him  unspar- 
ingly. Bertha,  the  kin^j's  lefjitiinate  wife,  died  in  the  course  o^  the  year  10'J4  ;  but  the 
marriage  which  he  had  contracted  witli  Bertrada  was  not  regarded  as  more  valid ; 
and  it  was  even  less  because  he  had  earned  her  off  from  her  husband,  for  which 
the  rigor  of  the  priests  would  have  been  able  to  pardon  him,  than  because  there 
wfLs  between  them  some  kind  of  relationship,  which  made  them  call  this  union  in- 
cestuous. Urban  II.  chose  Hugues,  bishop  of  Lyon,  to  be  his  legate  in  Gaul,  and 
to  dissolve  this  union ;  and  Ives  of  Chartres,  on  inviting  the  archbishop  of  Lyon 
to  come  to  France  for  Lyon,  bdouf^g  to  the  kin^rdom  of  Burgundv  was  regarded 
as  a  town  of  the  empire,  wrote  to  him  :  "  Though  m  the  kin^om  of  Italy  we  have 
seen  raised  another  Ahab,  and  in  that  of  Gaul  another  Jezahel,  who  desire  to 
overthrow  the  altars  and  to  slay  the  prophets,  you  should  not  lose  courage,  for  it 
is  to  the  uck  that  one  ouf^ht  to  send  doctors.*** 

It  is  true  PfaiUip  found  in  his  states  prelates  disposed  to  use  towards  him  more 
indulgence.  He  convoked,  for  tlie  17th  September,  lOO  t,  a  council  at  Reims, 
where  were  assembled  the  bishops  of  Reims  and  Sens,  with  tlie  bishops  of  Paris, 
Meaux,  Soissons,  Noyen,  Senlis,  Arras,  and  some  others,  ^iot  only  did  these 
prehites  assemble  according  to  his  orders,  they  even  showed  themsdves  disposed  to 
pursue  the  bishop  of  Chartres  as  having  been  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  king;  But, 
on  his  side,  the  archbishoj)  of  Lyon  convoked  a  national  council  at  Autun,  and 

(27)  All  the  circunutaiices  of  this  marriosce  are  examined,  and  all  Uie  oU  tMUnmy  M  mported  ift  «  ditMT- 

tition  of  I).  Briiil,  at  the  head  of  v.  IC.  of  the  Hulorient  d«  France. 
(2S)  W.  Gcinet.  CouL,  L.  7.  p.  576.   Ord.  Vit.  L.  8,  p.  705. 
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this  last)  on  its  0{K>iiin2  on  tho  lOth  of  October,  was  found  to  bo  more  numerous 
than  that  of  R«itns.   The  prelates  who  were  assembled  there,  although  French, 

were  not  immcdiut  ■  subjects  f  ti  e  king  of  France,  thus  they  left  themselves 
implicitly  to  the  tlii  iTt ion  of  the  instruction-,  wlili  h  the  li'i::itr  had  received  from 
Rome;  and  after  having  renewed  the  cxeouiMuinicxitions  against  Henry  IV.  and 
Lis  anti-pone,  Guibert,  against  the  simoniiical  and  Nicolaite  bishops,  tliey  equally 
struck  FbilHp  with  his  new  spouse  Bertrada."* 

However  religious  fanaticism,  which ,  during  a  half  century  had  not  ceased  to 
progress,  was  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  o\;ilt;ition.  The  reformation  of  the 
morals  ot"  tlie  court  of  I?omo,  and  of  the  ecclesiaritit's,  lor  which  Henrj'  II.  hatl 
labored  witli  such  ai'dent  zeal,  had  raistd  a  new  power  in  tlic  church,  ready  to  crush 
the  successors  of  that  monarch.  The  anathemas  pronounced  against  the  married 
jHriflflts,  against  the  simoniacal,  against  tliose  who  consented  to  depend  on  the  civil 
power,  against  those  who  soilod  hands  destined  to  the  ronsocmtlon  of  the  host,  hy 
putting  them,  to  render  faitli  and  homage,  between  those  of  military  princes  accus- 
tomed to  shed  bloo<i,  had  excited  all  minds ;  council  after  council  haa  been  assem- 
bled. The  first  sovereign  in  Christendom  was  long  since  struck  with  excommnni- 
CBtion ;  other  monarchs  had  been  in  their  turn  subjected  to  the  censures  of  the 
popos  ;  the  king  of  Franco,  whose  rank  was  mo-v-tiretl  not  by  liis  r;\il  ])0«er,  but 
by  the  extent  of  the  country  which  was  recognized  as  feudatory  to  liis  crown,  came 
in  his  turn  to  be  submitted  to  a  similar  sentence,  and  all  Europe  seemed  to  have 
acknowledged  that  it  had  no  power  whidi  could  be  compare<l  to  that  of  the  church, 
no  interest  to  put  bi-sido  that  which  was  called  the  interest  of  heaven. 

Tlio  same  zeal  lind  multiplied  pilgrimages  :  at  each  generation  tiiey  became  more 
numerous,  and  they  were  ofteuest  accomplished  anus  in  hand.  The  conquests  of 
the  TuriEB,  who  had  rendered  themselves  maiters  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  thvestemed 
Constantinople,  and  the  vexations  to  w  hich  the  pilgrims  were  exposed,  when  diey 
put  thomsi'lves  into  the  power  of  tlicsc  l)arbarians,  at  last  excited  the  resentment  of 
a  people  which  l-urw  no  otlier  glory  than  that  of  arms,  which  by  reliL^ious  zeal  had 
already  several  times  fought  the  infidels  in  Spain,  and  which  seenig  its  populaticm 
and  its  ridies  ia])idly  increase,  sought  some  new  flight  which  it  might  ^ve  to  its 
new  power. 

Nearly  a  contuiy  before,  Silvester  11.  had  first  thought  to  arm  Euro|ie  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Christians  of  the  Fast.  Later,  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  the 
same  project,  or  at  least  had  announced  it  in  his  letters.  However,  the  holy  see, 
carried  its  ambition  to  objects  nearer  to  it ;  it  was  not  it  which  had  excited  or  sus- 
tained a  military  ardor  bom  of  causesal  together  independent  of  the  Church,  and  bj 
whicli  it  could  not  be  injured.  It  humored  rather  tlian  mged  the  spirit  of  the  a^je, 
and  until  the  end  of  the  iioly  wars,  it  much  oftener  thought  of  turning  to  it^i  advan- 
tage the  courage  of  the  crusaders,  than  of  exciting  them  to  the  conquest  of  sacred 
places.  Urban  II.  himself  does  not  appear,  in  his  discourses,. or  his  letters,  to  feel 
the  enthusiasm  which,  under  his  pontificate,  lit  up  all  Christendom.  The  mixture 
of  fanaticism  and  military  spirit,  which  forme<l  tlie  crusafles,  was  the  work  of  the 
age  i  it  only  wanted  a  spark  to  kiudlc  a  great  conflagration.  This  spark  was  brought 
by  a  man  whom  the  East  called  Cuckoo  Peter  and  the  West,  Peter  the  Hermit.'* 
'  This  man,  already  old  and  of  short  stature,  but  who  was  remarkable  for  the  fire 
which  burned  in  his  eyes,  .mil  the  eloipience  of  his  language,  after  having  borne 
arms  in  the  wars  of  his  ]>roviiice,  had  retired  into  a  henuitage  near  2\iniens,  his 
country.  He  had  soon  quitted  it  to  accomphsh,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
times,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre.   Hut  there,  he  had  himself  experienced, 

(aO)  ikrou.  Aii.  eccl..  1094,  p.  635.    Scr.  Yr.  t.  14,  p.  750.  Clar.  Scaon.  Chnmog.  t.  12,  p.  ztiQ.  Hugo. 
Floriac.  t.  13,  p.  fiiJJ.    l4.  rl!iold.  Coiut,  t.  14.  p.  680. 
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he  had  seen  ]*i!  n;ritns  animated  by  tlie  same  zeal  as  himself  experience,  all  the  in- 
solenco  of  tlic  Turks.  lie  conftrnxl  with  Simenn,  pntrinrdi  of  Joru.'^alpm,  npon 
what  \v:h  to  be  clone.  The  latter  doclnrcd  tliat  lie  no  iDiigor  e.\j)ectO(l  f1n^  tliiiii:j 
of  tiie  Greeks,  who,  iu  the  course  of  the  hist  tew  years,  had  l?)St  more  than  half  of 
their  empire.  Ah  well/*  said  Peter,  "give  me  letters  for  the  pope,  and  for  the 
different  princes  of  the  West,  in  which  yon  will  expose  to  them  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  Cliurc  li ;  and  I,  for  the  sake  <tf  my  soul,  I  wdl  carr\-  tlu  in,  I  will  toll  them 
all,  I  will  exhort  all,  and  I  shall  obtain  some  help."  Peter  afterwards  passed  the 
ni^ht  ID  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  there  he  had,  he  said,  a  vision  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  liim  his  assistance  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
had  proposed.  He  departed ;  he  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  found  Pope  Urban  II, 
at  Rome.  He  sent  him  the  letters  of  the  patriarch  of  .Tcrusalem,  and  Urban,  af^cr 
having  heard  him,  promised  to  join  the  demand  of  help  for  the  Christians  of  the 
East,  to  the  other  propositions  which  he  should  make  to  the  council  that  he  had 
otmToked  at  Plaoentia  for  the  1st  of  March,  1095.^ 

Poter  did  not  rest  after  having  obtained  this  promise  from  the  pope.  He  overran 
Italy,  preacliitirr  In  all  place?,  npon  the  miseiy  of  the  christians  of  the  East, 
the  humiiiutions  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  France,  where  he  recommenced  his  preaching  with  even 
more  zeal  and  more  success ;  and  playing  for  the  pope  the  part  of  precursor,  he 
enflamed  with  enthusiasm  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  cix)ssed|  and  drew  all 
eyes  upon  the  council  which  that  pontift  had  conM)ked. 

This  council,  which  assembled  at  Placentia,  was  destined  to  extend  the  sad  and  / 
scandalous  oonfosrions  of  the  empress,  to  judge  Phillip  I.,  and  the  bishops  of  his 
states  who  had  shown  him  more  indulgence,  to  fulminate  new  anathemas  against 
Henry  and  his  anti-pope,  and  to  secure  tlie  crovtm  of  Italy  to  Conrad.  But  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  had  excited  in  the  people  an  attention  of  quite 
another  natui-e,  and  one  sees,  in  fact,  repairing  to  Placentia,  from  Italj^  France^  ^ 
and  Germany,  more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  nearly  four  thonsmd  clerks,  and 
thirty  thousand  laymen.  No  chnrcli  was  great  enough  to  hold  sndi  a  multitudeii 
it  assembled  on  a  vast  ])lain  near  the  town,  probably  that  of  PoucagUa,  where, 
during  this  and  the  following  century,  the  States  of  Italy  were  habitually  assembled. 
The  ambassadors  of  Alexis  Comnenes  exposed  to  them,  in  the  name  of  their  master, 
the  dangers  of  Grreece,  and  they  b^sed  help  against  the  Turks^  to  ^ve  them 
which  the  j)ope  and  the  fathers  engaged  themselves  by  oath." 

Urban  II.  aflerwards  convoked  a  second  council  for  the  month  of  November  in 
the  same  year,  at  Clermont  in  Auv6rgne,  in  order  to  terminate  the  business  which 
he  had  began  in  that  of  Paoentn  \  and  as  the  Hermit,  Peter,  had  in  that  interval 
ovecran  the  greater  part  of  the  regions  of  the  West,  addressing  bis  preachings  from 
town  to  town,  to  tlic  fi^reat  as  well  as  to  tlie  little,  with  a  zeal  which  increased  by 
success,  this  council  was  e\on  more  numerous  than  that  of  Placentia.  Thirteen 
ai'clibi:>hops,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  mitred 
abhotSi  with  many  thousands  of  knights,  and  an  immoMe  crowd  of  men  and  women 
of  ereiy  condition,  aasembletl  in  Auvirgn^  and  despite  the  ri^r  of  tlie  season, 
they  passed  seven  days  under  the  tent,  expecting  that  their  apintnal  fathers  woold 
decide  the  fate  of  Christendom.** 

The  ^sential  business  of  Urban  II.  was  his  victory  iu  Europe,  and  not  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land ;  thus,  of  thirty-two  canons  which  were  published  in 
the  council  of  Clermont,  one  alone  related  to  the  crusade.  The  object  of  thoothers 

(32)  TN'il.  Tyrius.  L.  1,  c.  11, 12,  IS.  p.  987.  In  Gttft.  Dei  per  fttmci,    Albert.  Aqoetu.  L.  1>  c  8,  p.  IM. 
Ftai  Crit.,  ad  nn.  1005,  p.  822,  S  12. 

(M)  W.  'rVr.  I..  1.  c.  14.  p.  039.   Baron.,  1095,  p.  C40.   I^bbei  Cone  G.  t.  10,  p.  500. 
(S4)  Ord.  Vft.  \u  9,  p  719.  Ser.  Nwm. 
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was  the  interdiction  of  all  sales  relating  to  holj  thingSi  the  absolute  separation  of 
clerks  and  priests  from  women,  the  exclusion  of  thdr  diildren  from  ecclesiasticil 
orders,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Truce  of  God,  and  in  particular  the  guarantee 
which  it  gave  t<i  the  priests,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  chnrches 
and  at  the  loot  of  tne  cross,  the  fixing  of  tlivt  rs  fasts,  and  esjjecially  that  which 
related  even  more  to  the  pojie,  tiie  renewal  oi'  tlie  anathemas  pronounced  against 
Henr)'  IV.  and  all  his  partizans,  against  the  anti-pope  Gnibert,  formerly  archbishop 
dT  Ravenna,  asainst  Phillip  king  of  France,  and  against  his  wife  Bertrada. 
However,  after  Uiese  affairs  of  the  church,Urban  treated  aUo  of  those  of  Christendom ; 
a  popular  passion  which,  at  the  time,  Icfl  all  the  order!?  of  the  nation,  implored  a 
decision  in  favor  of  tliose  wlio  would  boar  arms  against  the  intidels ;  and,  in  fact, 
a  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont  declared  That  whoever,  for  devotion  alone, 
and  not  to  acqnira  honors  or  nione7,  shoold  consecrate  hiinself  to  deliver  the 
church  of  God  at  Jemsalem,  niu;ht  count  his  pilgrimage  instead  of  all  jienance."" 

A  first  discourse  of  Pope  T  rban  TI.  aildro'sed  to  tlie  multitude  which,  as  it 
were,  awaited  the  y'lcrnal  to  run  to  arms,  lias  been  jireserved  to  us  among  the  acts  of 
the  council,  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Urban  11.  curiously  assembled 
the  passages  of  the  scriptures  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Land:  God,  said  he, 
particularly  loves  the  gates  of  Sion,  Israel  is  his  heritage,  the  vine  of  the  Lord  is 
called  sabbaoth  in  Tsnel;  and  it  is  because  it  is  written  tli;it  Abnilmm  onrrht  to 
drive  Ills  servant  and  his  son  into  the  desert,  that  according  to  him  the  chnstians 
are  equally  held  to  drive  back  into  the  desert  all  the  Ishmaelites  his  descendants.* 
But  Peter  the  Hermit  afterwards  spoke  to  the  assembled  knighta  with  truer 
sentiments,  with  expressions  which  came  fiiHU  a  more  ardent  and  more  tendo* 
heart ;  he  excited  -\  most  Ii\  ely  entlmsinsm  amongst  his  nomecous  auditors,  and  to 
whicli  Urban  himself  did  Jiot  irmain  stranijn. 

**  You  come  to  hear  with  us,  my  dear  brethren,"  replied  he,  "  and  we  cannot 
speak  without  profound  sobs,  by  how  many  calamiti^  by  how  many  soarings,  by 
how  many  cruel  contritions  our  christian  brethren,  members  of  Christ  like  us,  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  towns  of  the  East,  arc  f!a£»elated, 
oppressed,  and  injured.  These  are,  brethren,  snrunf];froin  the  same  blood,  destined 
to  the  same  grave ;  they  are  sons,  like  you,  of  the  same  Christj  the  same  God,  and 
in  their  own  nere^itaiy  honsea  they  ate  made  slaves  by  ftireign  masters.  Some 
are  driven  fixmi  their  d^^-ellings  nnd  come  to  beg  among  yott;  othttB,  more 
unhappy  still,  arc  sold  a)id  ovcrwhchned  witli  blows  upon  their  nmi  patrimony. 
It  is  cliristian  blood,  purrhn-ed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  is  overthrown:  it  is 
christian  flesh  of  the  seit-same  nature  as  the  flesh  of  Christ,  wliich  is  delivered  to 
opuobinm  and  to  tonnent  

This  second  disooniae  was  very  long ;  but  always  equally  Impassioned,  ever 
awal  Tiiiig  by  turns  compassion,  indignation,  or  the  desire  of  vengeance.  He  was 
several  times  interrupted  bv  the  sobs  of  the  people,  and  by  its  e:vclnmations  :  (lod 
wills  itf  God  toilU  ity  cried  tliey  on  all  sides.  Scarcely  had  Urban  tin  is  bed  speaking, 
when  Aymar,  Bishop  of  Puy-en-Velay,  arose,  and  approaching  the  pojwa  with  a 
countenance  radiant  with  joy,  put  one  knee  on  the  ground  and  bagged  w  him,  with 
his  blessing,  his  leave  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  Not  only  did  the  ^  inpe  grant  it  him, 
but  he  named  him  a  pos  to  lie- vicar  in  this  expedition.  The  example  ot  Avraar  was 
soon  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  Raymond  of  bt.  Giles,  Count  of  i'oulous^ 
who  dedared  to  the  pope  that  their  master  was  ready  to  depart  for  the  great 
paaaajfe  with  sevend  thousands  of  his  subjects.**  Hugut  s,  King  Phillip's  brother, 
was  amoa^  Uie  first  to  engage  in  this  sacred  expedition ;  he  had  espoused  Adela, 

(35)  Huron.,  !()'.> j,  p.  646.    Cone.  Gen.  t.  10,  p.  oO(). 

(36)  Cone.  Ckr.  p.  511.  (37)  Stnoft  Urbui  yua^  ex  adicda  BibL  V«tioMUF,  p.  514.  Com.  Gei». 
<BB)  Oia.Vil.I,.yp.7S0.  » 
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hcircs3  of  the  ronntv  of  Tcrmanclois,  and  he  was  rnren  t!ic  snmamo  of  Great,  a 
surname  frequent  in  the  house  of  Capet,  which  only  indicated  chief  of  tlieir  family, 
and  which  nearly  always  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  nothingness  of  hiiu  by 
whom  it  was  bome.  In  llie  first  Hn^  among  those  who  offered  their  services  may 
be  remarked  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  his  brothers  Baldwin 
and  Eustace,  sons  of  the  Count  of  Boulorrne ;  Kobert,  Duko  of  Noniiandy,  whom 
the  national  enthusiasm  awoke  from  his  long  su})ineness,  and  who  felt  himself 
perhaifs  mure  proper  to  fight  as  a  soldier  than  to  govern  a  state.  Another  Kobert. 
callea  the  Young  Goont  of  Holland  and  Flanden,  who^  two  years  previously,  had 
soooeeded  to  his  father  Robert  the  Frisian ;  Steven,  Count  of  Blols,  Chartres,  and 
Mcaux,  brother  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  of  whom  his  children  inherited 
Baldwin  of  Bourrr,  son  of  the  Count  of  Bethel,  and  Baldwin,  Count  of  Hainault ; 
Isoard;  Count  of  Die;  Kaimbaud,  Count  of  Orange;  William,  Count  of  Torez; 
Stephen^  Count  of  Aumale;  Rotrou,  Count  of  rei^die;  Hugues,  Count  of  St. 
Fanl.^  The  crowd  of  less  illustrious  knights,  and  lords  who  took  the  same 
engagement  was  so  great  that,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others,  they  marked 
a  red  cross  upon  the  right  shoulder;  and  this  sign,  which  gave  them  tlie  name  of 
crusadersy  as  well  as  that  of  crusade  to  their  expedition,  soon  contributed  to 
aogmfint  thdr  number.  Surrounded  by  so  many  warriors  who  oonsecnted  them- 
aelvas  to  Christ,  and  who  entered  on  the  path  of  glory,  those  who  had  not  tho 
cross  were  regarded  as  confessing  their  cowardice  or  indifference ;   they  were 

Cointed  out  in  the  preaching  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  exhortations  of  their 
rothers  in  arms,  and  they  did  not  long  resist  tlte  universal  example. 
Thou>^li  the  expedition  was  resolved,  the  crusaders  needed  time  to  make  their 
preparations ;  thus  a  whole  year  was  aeemfded  to  their  domestic  dispositions^  and  , 
to  tne  assembling  of  their  soldiers.  During  this  year,  Pope  Urban  did  not  quit 
France  ;  ho  passed  the  winter  at  Aries  in  Prnvenee ;  he  announced  new  councils 
for  the  following  year  at  iirles  and  at  Nimes,  and  he  promulgated  a  decree  b^ 
which  all  the  property  of  those  who  departed  for  tlie  crusade  was  put,  until  their 
return,  under  the  security  of  the  Truce  of  Qod.^*  Dmring  the  same  time  he  did 
not  bse  sight  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  Phillip ;  but  if  previously  and 
in  a  period  of  calmness,  the  historians  scarcely  deign  to  mention  that  king,  still  less 
in  the  midst  of  events  which  shook  Christendoui,  did  they  occupy  themselves  with 
his  vices  and  his  loose  amours.  We  are  not  told  either  where  ne  was,  or  what  he 
did  during  the  council,  whilst  all  France  armed  and  prepand  for  war.  Over- 
whdhned  oy  universal  contempt|  addicted  even  mora  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  table 
tlian  to  those  of  love,  he  announced  by  his  enormous  corpulency  tlie  l)ruti.^hness  of 
his  mind.  He  did  not  esmay,  as  did  Henry  IV.,  to  vigoronsly  resist  the  \)0^,  who 
loaded  him  wHith  anathemas,  or  to  make  war  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  correct 
himseU^  and  he  renonnced  none  of  his  evil  inclinations. 

As  the  anathema  pronounced  against  him,  the  text  of  which  is  not  prescn  cd, 
deprived  him  of  his  crown,  Phillij)  had  sulimitted  to  not  wearing  it,  not  to  clotlie 
himself  in  the  purple,  nor  to  appear  in  any  ceremony  in  the  royal  costume ;  and 
Urban,  satisfied  witli  this  vain  tieference,  which  would  not  iiave  contented  him  if  it 
had  been  done  by  the  emperor,  seemed  himself  to  admit  that  by  removing  the 
crown  fiom  a  kins  he  deprived  him  only  of  the  ornament  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  with  which  that  king  decorated  lipac!.  He  treated  Phillip  with 
indulgence;  even  after  having  exct)mmunicuterl  him,  he  still  called  him  in  his 
letters  his  dear  son  !  And  if  he  exacted  that  in  every  town  where  the  kin^  came, 
the  chanting  of  the  priests  and  the  rin^^  of  bdls  should  be  su^iended  dunng  his 


(39)  Fnit^n  ITist  I  r  p  4.  Chr.  Amo,  p.  119. 8w.  Vt.  i.  U,  {4/0^  W.  Tfwm,  L.  11,  p.  648. 
(41)  Baroiu.  1095,  p.  652. 
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sojourn,  he  permitted  him,  on  the  other  part,  to  say  low  masses  in  his  chapel  for 
bis  private  devotion.  Several  French  prelates  were  indignant  at  this  indulgence 
of  Urban,  and  accused  theTenality  of  the  court  of  Rome;^^  whilst  Phillip,  when 
he  came  out  of  a  town,  and  immecliately  heard  all  the  priests  strike  up  the  aiitheras, 
and  ull  the  bells  set  going,  said,  laughing/,  to  Bertrada,  ^<  Mearut  thou,  my  love, 
Jiow  Uiese  peojuk  drive  us  ?  ^ 

The  oonncu  <^ClennoDt  bad  fixed  the  festival  of  the  Aasnmptioiiy  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1096,  for  the  departure  of  the  crusaders*  and  the  nttoe  of  time  whidi 
was  left  tliem  not  too  long  to  achieve  the  ]ircpai*ations  for  so  prodigious  an 
enterprise.  The  ciiiefs  however  were  not  in  Maiit  of  soldiers:  to  augment  the 
number  of  tlie  crui»aders,  it  was  not  necessary  furtlier  to  excite  the  zeal  of  tlie 
West ;  aheady,  the  enthusiasm  had  gained  the  lowest  classes  of  the  nation.  It 
had  seized  the  slaves  as  well  as  the  freemen,  the  old  men  and  the  valetudinary,  as 
well  as  the  soldiers.  The  greater  part  proposal  nothing  but  to  go  and  die  in  the 
Holy  Lnndj  believinfr  themselves  well  assured  that  tliev  would  obtain  not  only 
absolution  of  their  sins,  but  all  the  glories  of  paradise,  iiii  tlie  rewards  of  virtue  with 
which  thdr  ima^nation  had  been  fed  in  their  infencj.  Faith  had  then  no 
inflnence  over  the  reform  of  morals,  but  it  was  universal.  The  most  conmpt  men, 
malefactors,  robber??,  lirl  not  cede  to  the  saints  in  the  conviction,  of  the  dogmas  of 
reli<,noii,  of  the  power  ot  the  ])rir,sts,  or  the  ethcacy  of  indul^ejircs. 

The  scum  of  the  nation  had  then  thus  taken  the  cross :  it  was  an  i^^oraut 
populace,  and  already  stained  with  every  crime;  it  was  the  first  to  pnt  itaelf  in 
motion.  Witboat  comprehending  either  what  distance  separated  it  uom  Asia,  or 
what  dangers  it  would  liave  to  brave,  or  what  enemies  it  would  have  to  combat,  it 
wished  to  depart ;  it  liad  abandoned  it^  labors  and  ordinaiy  occupations  and  it 
spread  disorder  in  aii  the  towns,  and  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  lords 
were  impatteat  to  shake  off  this  rabble;  the  tnie  crusaders  themselves  felt  that 
therjT  had  all  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  fit»n  it,  and  the  efforts  of  all  united  to 
press  forward  on  tlie  mnd.  In  all  tlie  town?5  where  tliese  fanatics  had  entered, 
they  had  bofrun  their  war  against  the  enemies  of  tlic  faith  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews.  As  they  previously  exposed  them  to  frightful  torments,  a  great  number  of 
nnfortnnates  tnrew  themselves  into  the  wells,  or  killed  themselves  in  difierent 
manners  to  escape  the  crusaders,  some  few  only  were  admitted  by  favor  to  receive 
baptism  and  to  make,  in  the  liands  of  tlielr  cxecnt loners,  a  precipitate  al>juration  ; 
but  when  the  danger  was  passed,  and  they  retin"ne(l  to  their  untient  faith,  tlie 
clergy  cried  out  upon  their  apostacy,  and  invoked  against  them  punishment  for  the 
relapse.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  did  not  end  with  the  passi^  of  tins 
fanatical  population  ;  all  the  bands  of  crusaders  regarded  themselves  as  equally 
called  upon  to  slied  the  hlood  of  this  inimical  people,  an']  to  divide  its  8]K>ils. 
The  hatred  a>:alnst  all  dissentients  in  religion.  ccAsed  not  to  en%'enom  them 
throughout  the  sacred  war.** 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  mover  of  the  crusade,  and  a  Norman  knight,  known 
under  the  name  of  Walter  sans  oeotr,  undertook  the  painful  task  of  conducting 
to  the  Holy  Land  all  the  multitude  whose  society  the  knights  avoided.  Walter 
sans  avoir  departed  first ;  he  cro^=?ed  the  Khinc  on  the  8th  of  ^larch,  1096,  with 
an  army  of  several  thousand  intiantry,  which  had  with  it  but  eight  horses,  he 
gained  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  aiid  following  that  river  throng  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  without  having 
experienced  so  many  reverses  or  distresses  as  the  composition  of  his  army  might 
have  made  him  fear.    The  Hermit,  Peter,  who  some  weeks  afterwards  ibUowod 


(42)  Un^  Flavin.    Chr.  n.  Gib,  t.  13.  (W;  W.  Malmes.  de  Gc«t.  rcg.  Aug.  L.  5,  p.  14. 
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him  by  the  same  route,  condacted  a  disorderly  troop)  which  has  been  estimated  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  -women,  or  children.  The  country  was  already  exhausted 
b^  tiie  passage  of  Walter ;  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  soldiers  of  the  latter  had 
dispeUea  the  eDtbusiasm  of  the  inhabitants.  Peter  thought  he  ought  to  undeiiake 
in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  avenge  the  ofiencea  received  by  these  first  crusaders, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  pillage  the  villages  and  Imm  the  towns.  The  resistance 
which  he  experienced  in  Hungarj''  and  Greece,  was  proportioned  to  this  violence. 
However,  he  continued  to  advance,  witii  a  troop  very  reduced ;  he  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Greeks  hastened  to  transport  him  across  the  Bosphorus.**  In 
tlie  course  of  the  same  campaign,  two  other  troops,  assembled  by  the  German^ 
Grodescalc,  in  emulation  of  Fetor  the  Hermit,  and  which  the  historians  of  the  time 
make,  the  one  twenty  tlionsand,  the  otlit  r  two  hundred  thousand  combatants,  again 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  W  e  have,  however,  no  means  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  real  number  of  soldiers  of  these  disorderly  troops,  in  an  age  when 
regular  armies  themselves  were  not  passed  in  review.  The  expedition  of  these 
fanatics  was  marked  by  frightful  calamities.  Having  no  means  of  providing  for 
their  subsistence,  no  "knowledge  of  geography,  or  of  the  art  of  marches  and 
encamptnents,  they  followed  to  direct  them  towards  the  East,  a  she-goat  and  a 
^oose,  winch  they  believed  to  have  been  sent  thein  by  heaven  j  thay  treated  as 
mimical  aU  the  countries  which  they  traversed ;  they  thus  rendered  tnemselves  as 
odious  by  their  cruelty  and  debauchery,  as  formidable  from  thdr  misery ;  tliey 
successively  foieed  the  Bavarians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Bulganan?,  and  tlie  Grccks, 
to  combat  them.  Very  few  among  them  arrived  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
l*roi)ontu8,  and  ended  by  falling  under  the  swords  of  the  Turks."*^ 

During  this  time  the  pope  on  the  cme  part,  and  the  French  lords  on  the  other, 
pursued  the  accomplishment  of  their  projeets,  and  achieved  iheir  preparations. 
The  pope  tra^■'*1led  through  the  south  of  France,  he  celebrated  n  roinicil  at  Tours 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  after  having  visiteil  Angers,  Tuitiers,  Toulouse, 
and  Maguelonne,  ho  celebrated  another  at  Nimes.  It  was  at  the  last  that  king 
Phillip  was  received  into&vor  on  his  ambassador  dedaring  that  he  submitted  to  the 
churcn,  and  that  he  had  ceased  to  treat  Bertrada  as  his  wii'  .  '  Yet  these  dodarft- 
tions  cost  Pliillip  but  little ;  he  had  no  sooner  received  absolution  than  he  recom- 
menced the  same  course  of  life.  He  never  sejinrated  from  Bertrada  in  a  defiiiito 
manner,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  this  cohabitation  lasted,  it  was  only  fur  three 
short  intervals  he  ceased  to  be  ezcommmiicated.  The  great  business  of  the  lords 
who  were  engaged  in  the  crusade  was  to  ^her  the  money  neeessar^^  for  that 
expedition.  Nearly  all  were  disposed  to  sell  theif  titles,  their  rights,  and  their 
lordships,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  Hiid  purchasers.  They  did  n(»t  turn,  iu  this  ho])e, 
their  attention  towards  the  king ;  Phillip  was  neither  suthuicntiy  rich,  nor  suffi- 
dmitlj  anxious  for  die  future,  to  pay  money  &r  rights  of  wmdi  he  had  UtUe 
occasion,  or  to  sacrifice  to  the  augmentation  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  the 
good  cheer  of  his  palace,  or  the  festivals  which  he  could  give  to  Bertrada.  But 
the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  all  the  religious  est-abhshnieuts  had  amassed  treasures 
which  they  joyfully  exclianged  against  the  lands,  the  castles,  and  tlie  .feudal 
juitioeships.  Those  among  the  vassals  of  the  second  order,  the  viscounts  and  lords, 
who  did  not  depart  for  3ie  crusade,  also  purchased  on  the  most  advantageons 
terms,  of  their  su^rains  or  of  their  neighbours,  extension  of  j)ri\  ileges,  more 
ample  fiefs,  or  new  seigniores.  The  burgesses  of  the  towns,  in  line,  also  contri- 
buted from  their  purse ;  and  the  communes  wiiich,  until  then,  had  been  but  armed 

(45)  Alb.  Aqnens.  Hist.  Illero^  L.  1 ,  c.  7,  p.  188.      Fttklier.  OttO.  OmL  Tr,  p.  S84.     17.  I^r. 
L.  1,  c.  18,  p.  642.    In  Gcst.  i>fi  ntt.  Fr. 

(46)  Bernanli  Tli«aur.  de  udouU.  Ter.  St.  c.  10,  11  et  1 2.    Ajjud  Mnrat.  Scr.  Btf.  It.  t.  7*  p.  Wl. 
(17)  iMb.  Om.  1 10,  p.  698.610.  Urfami  8,  Sp.  id  KpiM.  Ht.  t.  U,  p.  120. 
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associations  against  the  order,  or  rather  against  the  disorder  establislied,  acquire^ 
at  the  price  of  money,  a  legal  sanction,  wmdb  their  lords,  pressed  by  the  power  cf 

the  events  of  the  moment,  and  hidifferent  to  Uie  fiitnre,  dia  not  refuse/^ 

Tlio  onisfidcrs  were  at  last  in  motion,  at  very  nfnrlv  the  period  wliif]»  Imd  Lecn 
fixed  bfliai  cliand  by  the  pope  and  the  council  of  C  iennont.  No  lunger  was  there 
assembled  in  each  province  a  disorderly  troop,  like  that  of  Walter  sans  avoir,  but 
regular  armies,  whine  the  nobles  Ibnglolt  <m  norseback,  dad  in  cnirasses  and  coats 
of  mtuly  almost  impenetrable,  and  covered  with  helmets,  of  which  the  lowoed  vizors 
did  not  oven  permit  a  sir^ht  of  the  warrior's  face.  Each  knight  had  nn<ed,  in  liis 
lordship,  a  certain  nunil»»'r  of  serjeants-at-aniis,  and  archers  on  foot,  taken  tixim 
among  his  most  valiant  vassals.  After  this  chosen  infantr),  came  the  simple  foot 
soldiers,  assembled  from  among  the  peasants  and  8er&;  they  were  armed  mHj 
with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  and  Uiey  seemed  to  be  summoned  to  the  armies  onKy  to 
swell  the  list  of  dead.  Calculations  uprm  the  number  of  thc*f  •  crusaders  most 
necessarily  be  very  va^ue  ;  but  the  astoiiisliment  of  the  Greeks  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Latins  eaually  prove  to  us  how  tbrniidahle  it  wa^.  The  number  is  estimated 
at  three  hnnared  thoosand  warriors,  who  in  tliis  year  (10i)6)  came  out  of  I^nuice 
alone,  and  ])erhaps  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated  ;  among  so  many  men, 
pi*e\  itiusly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  who  h.ui  never  had  occa'^ioTi  tri  ser\-e  or 
fiijlit  toL'^i'thiT.  confusion  was  ahno<?t  inevitable;  but  the  crusades  the  first 

opportunity  iur  seeking  to  cause  its  cessation.  Surnames  were  changed  into  iauuJy 
names;  these  latter,  Uie  use  of  which  had  only  beiton  in  the  eleventh  centuir, 
soon  became  universal ;  the  titles  of  the  lordships  distin^ruished  the  most  noue 
race;,  and  ir  nicaloLry  hocnrne  an  importntit  study  before  the  hendds-at-arms,  who, 
in  a  relation  <it'  their  lord,  reckoncil  to  tind  a  defender.  Anns  were  at  the  same 
time  inventeil,  for  the  same  use  that  uniforms  are  now  intended  ;  each  chief  made 
his  soldiers  carry  some  particular  sign  by  which  he  could  recognise  them ;  and  the 
cross,  the  fii  st  symljol  of  the  crusaders,  entered  into  the  most  part  of  these  primitive 
arms.  The  her  dd^-at-ann?;  cciually  endeavore  I  to  know  these  signs,  to  cany 
the  oi  tiers  of  tiie  chief  to  the  aoldiera,  to  assemble  the  troopsy  and  to  keep  tog^thor 
thcpolice  of  the  camps. 

Grodircy  de  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lomune,  was  first  ready,  and  towards  the 
15th  of  August  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  lie  had  let  his  castle  at  Bouillon, 
for  seven  tlimisaml  silver  marks,  to  the  bishop  Liege,^'^  in  order  to  put  himself  in 
a  state  to  su-^tain  tiic  rank  which  had  been  deferred  to  him  ;  for  his  reputation  for 
wisdom,  for  bravery,  and  ibr  virtue,  inspired  such  great  confidence  that  ail  the 
crusaders  of  the  Belgian  and  Lorraine  provinces  whid  owed  him  no  obedience  had 
conie  to  rank  themselves  under  his  standards.  We  see,  among  others,  his  brother 
Baldwin,  who  was  aflt  rwanls  count  of  Edessa,  then  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  Eustace, 
his  own  brother,  count  of  Bonlorjne :  two  other  Baldwins,  one  coimtof  St.  Paul, 
the  other  son  of  the  count  of  liethel,  and  a  great  number  of  indepetident  lords. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  united  army  was  a  hundred  thousand  men  strong.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  it  should  follow  the  route  of  Grermany  and  Hungary,  upon  the 
track  of  Peter  the  Ilennit,  whilst  the  two  other  great  armies,  which  were  forming 
at  the  «ame  time,  should  traverse,  the  one  Dalmatia,  the  other  Italy.  This  division 
was  intended  to  allow  each  to  find  sufK(^ient  food  on  the  road ;  and  it  was  the 
result  of  a  veiy  active  correspondence,  entered  into  during  all  the  winter,  between 
tlie  princes  of  the  crusade"  Godft^de  Bouillon  snooeeded,  as  had  been  expected 
from  his  prudence,  in  maintaining  an  exact  discipline  amon^  these  independent 
warriors;  he  thus  made  himself  respected  in  the  rcfrions  which  he  traversed:  he 
appeased  the  resentment  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  and  he  arrived  at 

(48)  Hi»t     I«Bs.  U  15,  p.  m.     (M)  Orl  Vit.  £.  10,  p.  7M.     <S0)  W.  1>r.  L 1, «.  17,  p.  UL 
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Kfli^opolis  in  time  to  deliver  other  crosaders  who  had  become  prisoners  of  the 

These  belonged  to  a  second  army,  tliat  had  departed  at  the  end  of  September,  from 
the  isle  ot"  France  and  Normandy,  and  which  was  not  less  numerous  tlian  the  hrst. 
Bobert  Coui*te-Heusc,  William  the  Conquerors  eldest  son,  was  the  principal  chief ; 
this  prince,  afler  having  resolved  to  march  to  the  crusade,  had  let  his  duchy  of 
Nonuandj  to  his  brother  William,  king  of  England,  for  ilae  term  of  five  years, 
and  at  the  price  of  ten  thousand  sWvot  marks.  Elides,  bishoj)  of  Bayeux,  his 
uncle,  nv.fl  ^i^vf^vcd  of  the  Norman,  lircton,  and  Mansoanx  lords,  who  had  rendered 
their  names  illustrious  from  the  conquest  of  England,  ranked  themselves  under  his 
standard*  Among  them  were  Rotrou,  son  of  the  count  of  Montague,  Gaulthier 
of  St.  Valery,  Grerard  of  Groamay,  Raoul  of  Guader  or  Grael,  Hngiies  of  St.  Paul, 
Yv^  and  Aiberio  of  Grandnjeni^  with  several  other  lords  of  high  ibirth.'^*  To  the 
saino  aim V  were  joined  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  brother-in-law  of  duke  Kohert ; 
Hugucs  the  Great,  brother  of  king  Phillip,  become  tlu*ou^h  his  wite  count  of 
Vmnandois ;  finally,  liobert,  count  of  Flanders.  These  chiefe,  equal  in  dignity, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  a  superior.  The  brave  Robert  Courte-Hense  had 
given  too  nuuny  praoft  of  hu  imprudence  to  inspire  much  confidence,  and  the  Great 
Hugues  was  a  very  petty  prince,  the  brother  of  a  des[)ised  king,  hriving  himself  no 
reputation,  either  |>olitical  or  military.  The  army  marched,  iheri  loi-e,  together, 
but  under  separate  standards,  and  if  it  had  not  journeyed  in  a  fiienilly  country,  it 
would  have  soon  had  canse  to  repent  its  insubordination.  As  these  crusaders 
tmverMd  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  pope,  who  wished  to  profit  by  their 
presence,  took  care  to  facilitate  their  way.  By  their  aid  he  dispersed  the  party  of 
Hear}''  IV,  He  liad  joined  tlicni  at  Lucca,  and  he  marched  with  them  to  Konie, 
where  tliis  army  forced  the  anti-pojje,  Guibeit,  to  retire  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo)  whilst  he  restored  to  Urban  II.  jpossesdon  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 
Robert  Courte-FIeuse,  afterwards,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the  Normans 
of  Apulia,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  fellow-countrvmen.  Hugues  of  Vermandois, 
on  the  contrary,  did  not  wish  to  stop ;  lie  crossed  the  sea  with  Drogon  of  Nesle, 
William  the  Carpenter,  Clarembaud  of  V'andeuil,  and  the  small  number  oi  knit^hts 
who  were  attached  to  his  person ;  be  also  landed  at  Durazzo.  But  the  vexations 
of  the  crusaders  bad  already  taught  the  Greeks  to  treat  them  as  enemies ;  an  officer 
of  Alexis  Comnenes  arrested  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  and  conthictt  1  In'm 
to  Pliilii)iH)polis,  wliere  he  was  retained  )  )risoner,  witli  his  knights,  until  Uie  moment 
when  Godlrey  de  Bouillon  came  to  his  deliverimce.** 

The  rest  of  the  army  of  Bohert  Courte-Heose  was  received  with  eaaemess  by 
the  Normans  of  Apulia.  Robert,  son  of  Bobert  Guiscard,  then  laid  siege  to 
Amalfi ;  he  ^^  as  left  nearly  alone  by  his  barons,  who,  inflamed  like  tlieir  soldiers, 
with  the  enthnsiasm  which  had  armed  Enro|K',  all  took  the  cross.  Boemond, 
eldest  sou  of  liobert  Guiscard,  but  whose  legitimacy  was  contested,  and  his  cousin 
Tancredy  son  of  a  sister  of  Guiscard,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  valiant 
adventurers  of  Apulia ;  in  the  the  spring  they  transported  their  battalions  to 
Purazzo,  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Norm  an  dy."^^ 

The  third  anny  of  the  cmsaders,  and  the  last  to  put  itself  in  motion,  was  that  of 
Raymond  IV.,  or  of  St-  Giles,  count  of  Toulouse ;  it  did  not  pass  the  Rhone 
before  the  end  of  October,  1096.  Raymond  had,  only  in  1094»  entered  into 
possession  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  William  IV., 
who  left  no  son.  A  daughter  of  the  latter,  however,  Phillippa,  at  first  married 
Sancho,  king  of  Arragon ;  afterwards  William  IX  ,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke 


(51)  W.  Tyr.  L.  2,  c.  1,  ad  5,  p.  C31.    Be  nani.  The«a«r.  c.  13,  p.  674.       (52)  Ord.  Vit.  1*  9,  p.  724. 
O^S)  W.l^.  !•.«,«.».  p. 6(4.  Om1iatabb.d»NOT.L.»»p.487.  6«rt.D«,    (54)  Ofd.Vit.L.  ».]k7U. 
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of  AqiiitaiiiP,  contmned  to  claim  the  paternal  heritage  as  a  female  fief,  and  his 
pretensions  lit  iip  wars  which  were  prolonged  for  more  than  a  century  in  tlie  south 
of  France.  Raymond  uniting,  one  after  the  other,  independent  ooontiee,  had 
slowly  formed  one  of  the  most  pow  erful  states  of  Enrope;  he  aluttRl oned  h  for  the 
8er>ice  of  the  cross,  with  the  di  termination  of  never  again  seciii^  the  f^vcreiinitr 
which  the  ambition  of  his  whole  life  had  founded.  He  had  sworn  to  remain  till 
his  death  in  the  regions  of  the  Levant.  He  was  the  most  a^ed  of  the  princes  who 
had  taken  the  cross;  the  most  powerfid,  the  most  diatingnuhed  hy  the  loyalty  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  by  nis  talents,  and  he  mi|^t  ha¥e  pretended  to  the 
command  of  all  the  crusaders.  Those,  at  least,  of  the  southern  ])rovinccs  of  France 
all  marched  under  his  standard:  amonfr  others,  Aymar,  bishop  of  Pnv-eii-Velay, 
legate  of  the  Holy  See,  with  the  bishops  of  Orange  and  Apt ;  Kaimbauti  count  of 
Orange,  Gaston,  risoonnt  of  Beam ;  Uirard,  coont  of  RonsBilkni ;  Vniham,  ktd 
of  MontpcUier;  WUttam,  count  of  Forres;  Baymcmd IV^  Tiaoomit  of  Tnrrene; 
and  William  Amanieu,  sire  of  Albret.** 

This  army  pa«;-e<1  from  Provence  into  Italy  ;  hut  after  havln^^  crossed  Lomhanly, 
it  left;  it  by  r  riouli,  and  followed  the  Adriatic  sea  by  Dahnatia  and  Sciavonia. 
The  cmsaders,  during  this  march,  had  much  to  snfler  m  a  mountainous  coontr}*, 
poOT  and  harbarons,  which  ttiey  traversed  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  skill  and 
prudence  of  Raymond,  however,  made  them  triumph  over  all  these  oljstacles  ;  and 
thouirh  they  were,  moi*e  tlian  once,  forced  to  enpnoe  in  hostiUties  with  the  Greeks 
themselves,  become  mistrustful  after  all  they  had  suffere<l  by  the  insolence  and 
thefts  of  the  other  crusaders,  Alexis  Comnenus  testified  to  Raymond  of  St  Giles  a 
respect  and  confidence  which,  until  then,  the  diiela  of  ^e  Franks  had  not  sao- 
ceeded  to  inspire." 

All  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  West  was  henceforth  directed  towards  the 
armies  of  tlie  crusaders.  The  more  active  and  ambitious  princes  had  (|uitted  their 
estates,  and  ceased  to  give  uneasiness  to  their  neighbours ;  others,  weakened  by 
the  emigration  of  their  subjects,  by  the  expences  of  die  arming  of  so  many  soldiea^ 
and  by  the  advances  which  those  who  remained  had  made  at  great  interest  to  those 
who  departed,  carefully  avoided  war;  the  more  so,  that  their  enterprises  being 
contmry  to  the  univei^sal  fanaticism,  would  almost  be  regarded  as  sacrili^ions.  The 
preachers  continued  to  entertain  the  people  with  the  works  and  the  dangers  of  their 
orothers  in  the  ikist,  and  of  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  snooorthem.  The  letters 
which  were  received  from  them  were  read  in  tiie  |nil|wb^  and  the  deeds  of  arms 
which  they  had  accomplished  were  brilliant  enonirh  to  oeciipy  all  rninds.  In  fact, 
the  Franks  %vefc  arrived  before  Constantinople  hy  continually  fi^htnig;  for  thoufrh 
they  had  pretended  to  arm  themselves  to  carry  liclp  to  the  Greeks,  they  ha<l  forced 
thMe,  by  their  rapacity  and  want  of  discipline,  to  tnm  their  arms  against  theee 
pretended  defenders.  Alexis  Comnenus  had  need  of  much  skill  and  moderation  to 
cause  his  authority  to  be  respected  by  thc^o  fl(X)ds  of  barbarians  who,  in  all  senses, 
traversed  his  states;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  avoid  entering  into  a  war  with  tliem. 
He  saw  them  prepare  to  contjuer  provinces  <juite  I'oceutiy  detached  from  the 
fiastem  empue,  ana  which  he  had  not  yet  renonnoed :  in  virtue  of  this,  he  demanded 
of  them  to  take  to  him  the  oath  of  fideli^,  and  to  do  him  homage  for  the  fiefs  which 
they  held  from  his  crown  ;  then,  immediritoly  ho  hnd  obtained  from  them  this  mark 
of  deference,  he  transported  them,  one  after  the  othi  r,  to  the  shores  of  Asia.^^ 

We  shall  not  follow  the  crusaders  into  Asia ;  tiieir  exploits  and  their  misfbr- 
tones  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  Europe  rather  Aan  that  of  France.   The  pilgrims, 

(56)  Raimundi  de  Agil.  caQ.  Podieiu.  p.  139,  in  G«st.  Dei  per  Fr.    Uiat.  de  JUng.  L.  15«  o.  6L,  p.  99fi. 
(56)  lUimondi  Ibid.   An.  Comneoia  Alex.,  li.  10,  p.  241. 
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though  as  commonly  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  Franks  as  by  that  of 
Latins,  had  ceased  t»)  be  regarded  as  Freiicli,  to  be  but  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and 
the  fello\v-countr}'men  of  all  catholics.  Two  words  must  suffice  us  to  indicate) 
not  to  deBcribe,  the  oombats  fiiught  by  their  battafiona. 

The  Seljooddis  Turks  had  taken  poeaession  of  Asia  !Minor,  and  the  seat  of 
their  eni|>ire  was  at  Nice.  These  were  the  first  infidels  the  Latins  had  to 
encoiHitcr ;  yet  all  appeared  Turkish  in  their  eye?,  once  they  had  passed  the 
Bospliurus :  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  horrible  cruelties  against 
the  OhriatianB  who  mnained  on  its  shores,  as  well  as  against  the  Mussulmen ;  in 
rcturoy  they  armed  the  whole  population  against  them.  In  these  first  combats 
Walter  saiis  avoir,  was  killed,  Peter  the  Hermit  lost  all  his  army,  Godescalc  saw 
the  last  of  his  fanatical  Germans  perish,  and  all  the  nmkitude  wluch  had  preceded 
the  princes  succumbed  under  the  swords  of  the  Tui  ks,  or  to  miseiy. 

When  Godfrey  de  Botullon,  Raymond,  and  the  two  Roberts,  embaiked  in  theur 
turn,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Boephorus,  they  avenffed  these  first  pilgrims  over 
Solomon,  Sultan  of  Nice ;  they  vanquished  him  in  a  nrat  battle,  the  l4Ui  of  Ma^y 
1097,  tliey  took  his  capital  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  ;  tlien,  crossing  Asia 
Minor,  the^  gained  a  second  victory,  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Doryleum  over  the 
same  enemies  who  had  thon^t  to  snrorise  them.  They  at  last  came  into  Syria ; 
and,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  they  undertook  the  siege  of  Antioch|  which  detained 
them  nstt!  the  Mowing  year."* 

But  success,  nearly  as  much  nn  reverse,  was  fatal  to  the  idebeians  of  the  army* 
Nearly  all  the  infantry  perished,  either  on  tlie  march,  in  the  battles,  by  famine,  or 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch.  The  knights  were  always  the  last  to  experience  want ; 
tiins  they  escaped  hunger,  thirst,  maladies  engendered  by  the  burning  heat,  and 
plague  ;  and  a  great  number  attained  the  end  of  their  {nlgrimage^  and  afterwards 
returned  into  Europe. 

During  their  absence,  however,  there  had  been  some  miUtarj-  movements  on 
the  frontiers  between  the  two  kings  of  France  and  England  j  William  liul'us,  who 
hehl  Normandy  in  pledge  for  five  years,  flattered  hiinsdf  lhat  Robert,  his  brotho'y 
wonld  never  come  to  re^emand  it  of  him.  Ur  theref  ore  widied  to  profit  by  the 
weakness  and  cowardice  of  king  Phillip,  to  extend,  at  his  expence,  the  frontiers  of 
that  duchy.  He  demanded  of  him  tlie  restitution  of  Vexin,  and  particularly  the 
towns  of  Poutoise,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes.  "  The  whole  weight  of  a  bloody  war," 
says  Qrderic  Yitalis,  then  ibll  npon  the  French ;  for  their  ang,  FhUlip,  by  his 
slothfolness  and  corpulence,  was  not  proi>er  for  the  militia,  and  his  son  Lonis  was 
yet  too  young  to  be  able  to  fight ;  tin-  king  of  England,  on  the  contrary',  was 
uniformly  addicted  to  arms,  and  always  surronnded  by  excellent  knights."''^  Most 
of  the  lords  upon  this  frontier  held  fiefs,  at  the  same  time,  of  both  kin^s.  They 
wete  called  on  to  choose  and  restore  the  fief  of  one  of  the  two  by  withdrawing 
from  him  their  homage,  to  serve  the  other.  They  prefened  to  conquer  with  the 
brnvf^st,  rather  than  succumb  witli  the  most  cowardly.  The  count  of  Mantes  fii'st 
i-cceived  the  English  into  his  castles,  anti  opened  to  them  his  frontier.  The  lord  of 
Roche-Guyon  followed  this  example,  and  uistead  of  loyally  restoring  to  Phillip  that 
whidi  he  held  of  him,  he  was  tempted  by  the  money  of  the  English,  and  he  delivered 
to  them  Roche-Guyon  and  Yetuil ;  other  knights  yet  imitated  him  ;  and,  to  give 
them  a  starting  point,  the  king  of  England  fortified  the  castles  of  Gisors.  IIow- 
cver,  some  gentlemen  of  Vexin,  among  whom  the  lords  of  Chaumont  and  Serranz, 
did  not  forget  what  they  owed  to  their  country.  These  bra\'e  people,  abandoned 
by  their  king,  and  finding  no  support  in  the  nation,  receiving  no  pay,  and  expecting 

(68)  Alb.  Aqncos.  Hist.  Ilicros.  L.  1,  p.  ISl,  wq.    Fnlch.  Carn.  c.  6.  p.  887.   W.  TjT»  L.S,p.M<k 
Crit.  iu  B«oii.«  1097,  p.  S81.  m  Ori.  Vit.  h,  10,  p.  7M. 
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no  other  benefit  from  the  war  than  the  ransom  of  some  English  or  Norman 
prisoners,  yet  i-esisted  valiantly,  and  did  not  permit  tho  enemy  to  make  greater 
progress  into  the  kingdom.* 

S  Phillip  had  not  been  incapable  of  every  elevated  Mntiment,  of  evety  act  of  "vigoff 
the  lesistance  of  the  knights  of  Vexin  would  have  drawn  liim  from  his  supineiicss  : 
he  would  have  opposed  tho  usurpations  of  the  king  of  England,  he  would  have 
equally  defended  against  him  the  count  of  Maine,  who  was  threatened  by  an  un- 
just af^ression.  This  count  was  Helia  of  La  Fl^ie,  son  of  one  of  the  fhne  prin- 
ceaaes  who  were  the  last  of  the  antient  house  of  Maine;  he  had  purchased  the  nghts 
of  the  second  wife  of  tho  marquis  of  Estc,  and  tlie  eldest,  the  wife  of  Robert  Court- 
1  !on«o,  had  died  without  posterity.  llcVni  was  a  man  of  probity,  sedate  in  his  manners, 
beiosed  l>y  his  subjects,  and  respected  by  his  soldiers  as  a  good  <^taia.  He  bad 
taken  the  cross  at  the  council  of  Claremont,  and  he  bad  come  to  Konen  to  adc  the 
king  of  England  to  guarantee  his  patrimony  while  he  should  be  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
but^^'  illiam  jirctended  to  have  hereditary  rights  over  Maine,  by  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Robert ;  lio  doc.larod  that  he  would  enforce  them,  not  before  judges  or  arbitrators,  as 
proposed  bv  Ilelia,  but  with  thousands  of  lances,  and  the  count  of  Maine,  notwith- 
standing  tlie  cross  and  his  soldiers  bearing  it,  was  obliged  to  renounce  thecrDsade.** 

Hdia  vainly  invoked  the  help  of  the  Church,  which  at  the  council  of  Clareinont 
had  engaged  to  protect  tiie  crusaders ;  that  of  Phillip  his  suzerain,  who  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  his  rejxise ;  that  of  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  who  instead  of 
assisting  him,  allied  hiuisell' with  bis  enemies ;  he  at  last  did  homage  for  his  county  to 
Foulques-le-Kechin,  count  of  Anjou  and  Tourraine,  to  engage  wat  prince  to  defend 
it,  he  in  fiiet  repulsed,  in  the  month  of  Febmary,  1098,  &e  aggression  of  the  king 
of  England ;  but  on  the  28th  of  April  follomngbe  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  an 
ambuscade  of  Kobert  of  Belesmc,  his  noi£rbl>o(ir  nnrl  r!\  al,  who  having  made  him 
prisoner,  conducted  Iiim  to  Kouen,  and  j)resented  iiim  to  king  William. 

William  Rufus,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  extreme  cruelty,  sometimes  knew 
how  to  shew  his  ^meroaity  to  his  prisoners.  At  least  ioT  a  man  endi  as  he,  it  was 
to  be  «jnerou8  not  to  tear  from  Helia  by  threats  or  punishments  the  possessions 
which  he  wished  to  take  from  In'm.  Foulfjues-le-Recbin,  who  during  the  cnpti\'ity  of 
Helia  had  undertaken  the  delciice  of  Maine  treated  in  his  name  with  vViiliam. 
The  whole  province,  except  live  castles,  was  delivered  to  the  king  of  England  for 
the  nmsom  of  its  lord;  and  HeUa  set  at  liberty,  continued,  despite  the  extreme 
diiqivopoition  of  his  strragth,  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  England  with  the  small 
number  of  soldiers  who  were  attaclied  to  his  fortunes.^ 

William  had,  however,  returned  into  England,  and  be  there  gave  himself  up  to 
the  chase,  his  iavorite  pleasure,  when  a  courier  brought  him  the  news  that  Helia  of 
La  Flkhe  had  surprised  the  town  of  Mans,  with  the  aid  of  the  burg^ses  who  had 
always  been  favorable  to  him,  and  who  besi^ed  the  king's  soldiers  in  the  dtadel 
whither  the  latter  had  been  forced  to  retire.  Without  losing  a  single  instant, 
Wiiiiam  turned  his  horse  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  and  arriving  there  at  a  full  gallop, 
he  tlirew  liimself,  although  the  sea  was  very  rough,  into  the  first  boat  which  he 
ftnnd  readj  to  saO.  He  arrived  thus  at  Poucque  in  Normandy  without  retinue 
and  without  equipage ;  he  bonrowed  a  mare  in»tt  a  priest,  to  go  to  Rouen ;  and 
continuing  to  act  witli  the  same  resolution  and  promptness,  he  had  soon  assembled  an 
army  with  >,\  li  Iio  advanced  upon  Mans.  Helia,  warned  of  his  aj)proacb,  evacuated 
that  town,  whicii  he  had  not  kept  moi'e  than  eight  days,  and  which  iluiing  that  time 
had  been  bnmed  by  the  fire  shot  from  the  dtadel.  He  withdrew  to  the  castle  of 
Loir,  the  best  of  his  fortresses,  whilst  l/Villiam  devastated  his  patrimany,  and 
avenged  himself  with  usury  of  the  damage  which  he  had  received.^ 


(60)  OhL  Vit.  L.  10,  p.  766.   (61)  Ibid.  p.  769.   (62)  Ibjd.  771.   (63)  Ibid.  7T8.     (C4)  IWd.  p.  77o, 
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During  this  time  tlie  West  afrnln  licanl  news  of  the  Holy  Land.  Antioch  had 
been  taken  after  a  sie^c  of  seven  months  and  a  half;  and  that  great  town,  tho 
antient  capital  of  the  East,  which  the  Seljoucidis  Turks  had  carried  oti'  from  the 
Grreeks  only  in  1084,  or  fourteen  ^eais  pievioiulyy  bad  become  the  capital  of  a 
new  Nonnan  principality,  founded  in  fiivor  of  Boemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard. 
The  cliri.stians,  besieged  in  the  conquest  which  they  liad  liardly  achieved,  and 
wearied  bv  combats  incessantly  renewed,  thought  they  played  at  a  loss.  Stephen, 
count  of  ChatreSy  and  Uugues  the  Great,  count  of  Vermandoi%  being  charged  with 
a  mission  to  Alexis  Oomnentn,  abandoned  their  companions  in  arms,  and  arrived  in 
die  West  as  fugitives.  Soon,  however,  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  army  which 
they  had  deserted,  covered  them  with  shame.  The  Christians  had  defeated  the 
Turks  who  besieged  them  in  Antioch.'"'^  After  some  months  of  repose  they  had 
again  taken  the  oiiensive  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  and  their  army  reduced,  at 
least,  ftirty  thousand  men,  was  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  Jaly,  rendered  master  of 
Jeruaal^.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  montli,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  had  been 
appointed  king  of  that  new  kingdom,  ^fost  of  the  crusaders  had  afterwards 
departed  for  Europe.  Robert  Couit-Heuse  was  known  to  have  already  landed  in 
Calabria ;  others  were  expected,  and  they  prepared  to  receive  the  heroes  of  the 
cross,  in  some  places  as  triampners,  in  others  as  InoonTenieut  guests,  whom  they 
bad  reckoned  never  to  see  again. 

William  Rufus,  in  particular,  had  learned  with  uneasiness  the  approach  of  his 
brother  Robert ;  he  was  well  determined  nover  to  restore  to  him  Nonnandy,  which 
he  had  received  of  him  in  pledge ;  but  he  tiiought  not  without  fear,  of  the  popu- 
larity which  the  crusader  prince  had  acquired  in  his  trans-marine  voyage:  he 
prepared  his  fleet  and  his  army  not  only  to  defend  the  provinces  which  he  dready 
possessed  upon  the  continent,  but  to  acquire  new  ones.  William  IX^  count  of 
Foltlers  ana  drike  of  Amiitaino,  pvini^  way  to  the  instances  of  the  religious  men  and 
of  thu  troubadours,  ainoag  whom  he  himself  began  to  occupy  a  distinguished  rank, 
wished  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  another  erosade  which  was  preparing,  in  order 
to  carry  l^p  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Jemsalem,  abandoned  in  its  weakness  by  laoflt 
of  its  first  conquerors.  The  count  of  Poitiers,  who  wanted  money  for  this  expe- 
dition, otTered  the  king  of  England,  who  was  very  rich,  all  his  estates  in  pledge, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  (iaronne,  for  a  considerable  sum^  upon  which  the  two  princea 
were  not  agreed.** 

Bat  the  vast  projects  which  the  sovereign  of  England  and  of  Normandy  hadformed 
were  suddenly  overthrown  by  an  unforeseen  event.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  as  ha 
prepare<l  to  hunt  in  the  New  Forest,  whicli  his  father  had  formed  near  Southampton, 
by  devastating  more  than  sixty  parishes,  and  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
country  to  give  place  to  wild  animals,  they  brought  him  six  new  arrows,  the  tips 
of  which  were  very  sharp,  and  which  he  praised  as  the  best  he  had  yet  seen.  Ha 
took  four  for  himself,  ana  ga\  e  the  two  otliers  to  Walter  Tyrrcl,  lord  of  Poix  and 
Pontoise,  a  valiant  soldier,  of  wlmm  he  was  very  fond,  and  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  an  excellent  marksman.  Tiie  king  afterwards  set  out  with  him  for  tlie  chase  ;  a 
stag  passed  between  tliem ;  William  signed  to  Walter  to  draw  first ;  the  arrow  of 
the  latter  rebounded,  as  we  are  assured,  from  the  back  of  the  stagand  struck  the 
king,  who  staggered,  fell  from  his  horse  and  expired  immediately.  Withont  willing 
it,  Tvrrel  haa  delivered  England  and  a  great  part  of  France  ficom  an  execrable 
tyrant,  with  the  very  arms  which  he  had  received  horn  him. 

Yet  those  who  hoped  for  better  times  dared  hardly  let  their  joy  peep  fortli  whilst ' 
Ijia  mercenary  soldiers,  who  were  e<jually  dreaded  as  minbters  oi  William's  fuiVy 
and  as  biigands,  and  the  loose  women  who  accompanied  l^tum,  and  who  formed  the 
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most  habitual  society  of  tlic  kin<i,  she\^'cd  their  grief.  Tyrrel  dared  not  brarc  their 
resentment,  he  fled  towards  a  sea-jxirt,  gained  France,  and  shut  himseli  up  in  one 
of  liis  castles,  out  of  the  power  of  the  aS'ormans  and  the  English  j  from  thence  he 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died ;  whilst  William  abandoned  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  by  the  greater  part  of  the  grandees  of  his  retinue, 
who  fled  hastily  towards  tlieir  castles,  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  was  picked 
up  by  some  one  of  his  poorest  servitors,  placetl  across  a  horse,  like  a  boar  killed  itt 
the  chase,  and  transported  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  interred,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  ten  months*  and  twenty  days.** 


CHAPTEE  XL 

END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILLIP  I.  FHOM  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HIB  SON 

LOUIB  TO  THE  CllOWN.^1100-1108. 

DuRFNO  the  whole  of  tlie  eleventh  century  we  have  been  induced,  in  order  to  form 
the  histon'"  of  the  Frcncli,  to  leather  the  characteristics  which  the  historians  of 
neighbouringpeople,  or  of  people  ranked  under  another  denomination  than  that  of 
tiieldiifiB  ofTrance,  sometimes  allowed  to  escape  them  upon  the  govemmoit  of  the 
mcmarcny.  The  history  of  the  church,  and  that  of  the  empire,  has  furnished  us 
with  some  light ;  the  liistory  of  Normandy,  and  that  of  England,  lias  oflbred  us 
more  still  ;  but  the  first  fonr  kings  of  the  race  of  tlic  Capets  have  had  no  historian 
who  was  proj>er  to  them,  none  who  proposed  to  make  known  to  us  either  their 
posons,  fheir  reigns,  or  the  state  of  their  people ;  none  who  considered  France,  or 
its  kings,  as  the  centre  of  the  different  interests  of  the  Norman  race ;  none,  in  fine^ 
■who  i^^'"stIgated  events  under  the  French  point  of  view.  It  results,  that  the  four 
personages  w  ho  occu}ned  the  throne  from  the  elevation  of  Ilugues  Capet,  in  087, 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  very  imperfectly  kno\Mi  to  us  \  but,  m 
return,  they  are  presented  to  na  without  dissunnlation,  witlkont  adulation,  witlumt 
any  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  contemporaries  who  occasionally  apeak  of  them,  to 
disginse  their  insignificance. 

With  the  begiiHiing  of  the  twelrth  century,  we  enter  upon  a  new  period,  when 
the  history  of  the  French  becomes  more  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
monarchy,  when  ihe  kings  always  had  biographers  and  mmegyrists  occupied  with 
guarding  the  memory  of  thedr  actions^  ex^aining  their  feelings  or  secret  motivesy 
disguising  or  excusing  what  was  blameable  in  iIkmtt.  and  reporting  all  to  thenii  as 
if  tTiey  were  the  centre  or  prime  movers  of  every  thing  in  their  kingdom. 

This  chan^^  was  not  ielt  in  the  historians  alone,  it  operated  also  in  things  of 
which  these  historians  have  not  traced  the  memory.  After  a  long  intermption  of 
the  whole  action  of  the  king  in  tlie  French  monai'chy,  one  sees*  at  the  comiuence- 
ment  of  the  twelfth  ccntur}*,  the  heir  to  the  throne  tiuce  some  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  forty-four  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  coronation  of  Phillij)  I.  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  during  which  the  royal  power  was  the 
most  completely  annihilated  in  France.  In  ftict,  a  man  uniibrmly  occ  upied  with  ^is 
intemperance  and  his  debauches,  who  had  no  ministers,  no  conndl  of  states  no 
direction  of  public  affairs,  could  do  no  more  than  bear  the  crown,  and  receive  certain 
homage  reserv  ed  to  his  rank ;  but  we  know  not  how  to  consider  him  as  a  public 
fxmctionar^-,  or  as  the  chief  of  the  government    All  went  on  without  him,  all  made 

(67)  OrJ,  Vit.  L.  10.  p.  7«2.    W.  ]\lulmcs.  Je  Oeit  n«.  Aag„  lb  4»  p.  S.  t.  IS.    H.  Hmt  L  7,  M. 
Chr.  Ang.  Sm.  p.  B7.    flor.  Wigoni.  Chr.  p.  70. 
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themselves  independent  of  him  by  becoming  hereditary  princes,  or  magistrates,  w  Lich 
he  had  not  named ;  he  liad  no  business,  and  he  did  not  present  himself  even  an 
opportunity  to  consult  his  will.  His  sole  function  was  to  enjoy  life  very  nearly 
as  do  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  the  monarchies  of  our  day,  and  even  when  his 
name*  nji pears  in  some  charter,  and  his  authority  seems  to  intervene,  his  will  went 
tor  nothing ;  for  his  only  motive  for  signing  the  acts  was  for  the  emolument  which 
his  officers  received  on  such  occasions. 

The  twelfth  century  shewed  diat  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  royal  power  to  increase 
uniformly  as  it  remaiiis  solitaiy  and  survives  revolutions.  So  long  as  the  name  of 
king  remains,  so  long  as  the  roval  standard  exists,  all  eyes  naturally  turn  on  that 
side.  A  feudal  king  had  but  prerogatives  sutficiently  limited ;  but  the  constitu- 
tional  nature  of  his  power  had  not  been  defined  by  law  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
precise  to  check  all  ideas  assodated  in  other  times,  and  in  other  places,  to  the 
name  of  king.  Those  who  have  occasion  to  invoke  the  protection  of  tii  monarch, 
suppose  in  him  dormant  rights,  or  invito  him  to  make  good  those  wliicli  have  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse ;  their  imagination  bestows  on  him,  with  the  virtues  of 
heroes,  the  powers  of  despots ;  they  call  him  by  that  which  b,  by  that  which, 
according  to  them,  ought  to  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  limits  wMch  the  prince 
has  acknowledged,  the  extent  of  the  prerogatives  of  bis  predecessors.  It  had  need 
of  all  the  cowardice  and  all  the  incapacity  of  each  of  the  four  first  kings  of  the  third 
race,  to  make  the  power  of  the  crown  descend  as  low  as  it  had  fidlen  in  the  eleventh 
century.  From  the  time  that  liouis,  the  son  of  Phillip,  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Louis  the  Fat  [le  Gros],  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affidrs,  one  sees 
it  recover  its  importance^  and  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the  crown  was  from 
thence  always  increasing,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  not  that  this 
young  prince  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  or  that  he  had  recourse  to  a  more 
skilful  poHcy,  but  oiUy  because  his  character  did  not  repulse  esteem,  wliich  the 
people  IS  always  so  eager  to  accord  to  its  masters. 

Antl<iuarie8  have  not  sncceeded  in  determining  with  precision,  the  period  \\  hen 
Phillip  I.  shared  the  crown  with  his  son  ;  they  hesitate  between  the  years  10i)U  and 
1101.  Superatition  had  probably  a  principal  part  in  the  determination  of  the  « 
indolent  monarch.  Since  he  was  excommunicated,  and  that  hb  confessor  inces- 
santly threatened  him  with  all  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  he  tremblingly  awaited 
the  first  calamities  with  which  he  should  be  stricken  :  however,  as  he  had  no  will, 
he  experienced  no  contrariety ;  as  he  never  made  war,  he  was  not  beaten  ;  and  as 
he  did  not  form  projects  he  never  saw  them  founder:  his  domestic  hfe  was 
prosperous,  and  his  health  resisted  his  lon^  intempoance.  At  last,  towards  the 
oeginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  complained  of  bad  teeth,  and  an  itdiing  of 
the  skin.  The  priests  immediately  cried  out  that  this  was  the  chastisement  of 
he  n-en  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  threatened  ;  that  he  had  despised  the 
excomnmnicatious  and  anathemas,  until  he  had  drawn  upon,  him  the  rod  of  the 
great  Kewarder ;  and  that  if  he  hastened  not  to  prove  his  submission  and  penitence, 
Ee  would  be  stricken  with  the  gravest  chastisement.  The  pontifical  sentence  had 
deprived  Phillip  of  the  crown,  and  the  king  had  thought  to  be  conformable  so  far, 
by  not  putting  that  golden  ornament  upon  his  head  :  his  infirmities  determined 
him  to  take  a  more  rigorous  part.  By  crowning  iiis  son  Louis,  then  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  and  vmom  lus  vassak»  by  opposition  to  him,  designated  Louis 
reoewe  [the  aetioe\f  he  judged  that  he  completely  executed  the  ix)ntifical  sen- 
tence, and  he  unregi'ettingly  abandoned  to  tills  young  man»  the  ftinctions  which 
he  had  never  found  any  pleasure  in  fulfilling.' 

The  part  of  France  over  which  PhiUip  the  First  reigned,  and  the  administration 
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of  which  he  then  presented  to  his  son,  scarcely  equalled  in  extent  the  twentieth 
part  of  pro<?<»nt  France.  ( i«'0(rrrip]ncal  positions  and  proportions  are  tUfficult  to 
engrave  on  the  mind  by  simple  words,  and  the  memory  refuses  to  retain  a  scries  of 
names  which  do  not  paint  the  objects  :  however,  we  should  form  tlie  falsest  idea  of 
the  pcnrar  of  a  king  of  FranoO)  n  we  were  not  to  derive  it  fiom  the  extent  of  the 
country  over  which  he  reigned ;  we  should  not  better  comprehend  w  hat  were  his 
rivals,  their  strength,  and  tlu  n-  re'^onrres,  if  we  were  not  to  pre55ent  to,  the  mind  the 
place  which  their  states  occupied  u^kju  the  mup.  Perhaps  we  sliall  better  sciae 
these  different  proportions,  by  comparing  the  sovereignties  of  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent divisiims  of  Fhmofl^  because  two  departments  are  quantities  mneh  more  likdj 
to  be  equal,  than  were  two  ancient  provinces. 

The  proper  sovemf^ty  of  the  king  of  France  extended  over  tlie  T  of  France 
and  a  part  of  Orleanois,  that  which  answers  to  the  five  deimitraents  ut  the  Sein^ 
Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  and  Manie,  the  Oise,  and  the  Loiret :  yet  this  little  ooontrv, 
which  was  searody  thirty  league  from  east  to  west,  and  forty  from  north  to  8oaui» 
was  very  fer  fix)m  being  entu^ly  submitted  to  the  crown ;  we  shall  see,  on  the 
contrnry,  that  the  great  business  of  Louis  the  Fat,  throughout  hh  reign,  was  to 
reduce  to  obedience  the  counts  of  Chaumont  and  Clennon^  the  loixls  of  Montlhery, 
Montfort  of  Amanry,  Coucy,  Montmorency,  Puiset,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
barons,  vrhxt,  within  the  boundary  of  the  duchy  of  France  andof  tiie  proper  domain 
of  the  kings,  refused  to  render  them  any  obedience. 

Northward  of  this  ])clty  state,  the  county  of  Vermandols,  in  Rcardy,  whiVh 
beiongt^  to  Phillip's  brotlier,  scarcely  answered  to  the  two  present  departments, 
and  the  county  of  Boulogne  but  to  a  single  one.  But  the  county  of  Flanders  com- 
prehended a  quarter ;  it  equalled  in  extent  the  kingdom  of  I^hillip,  and  mvch 
surpassed  it  in  population  and  riches.  The  house  of  Charopa^e,  divid  !  l>etween 
its  two  branches,  of  Champagne  and  Blois,  covered  only  six  departments,  and 
jc^ed  the  king  on  tlie  south  and  on  the  east ;  the  liouse  of  Burgundy  occupied 
th#ee;  the  king  of  Engluml,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  possessed  five;  the  duke  of 
Brittany  five  othere,  the  count  of  Anjou  nearly  three ;  thus  the  nearest  neighbonis 
of  tlie  king  amongst  the  great  lords,  were  his  equals  in  power.  As  to  the  countiy 
situated  between  the  T^oire  and  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  whlcn  now  coT-nproliPfuls  thirty- 
three  departments,  thouf^h  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  France, 
they  were  really  as  foreign  to  him  as  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy 
ana  Provence^  which  belonged  to  the  emperor;  these  htter  answered  to  llie 
twenty-one  departments  of  the  present  day. 

Louis,  the  son  of  Phillip,  was  eighteen  or  twcntyyears  old  when  his  ftther  ??hared 
with  him  the  crown  ;  lie  was  tlie  first  among  the  Gapetians  who  had  received  that 
GhfnJroos  education  which  gave  to  the  French  youth  a  noble  character^  but  which 
his  &thw  and  faiiB  fi>re&ther8  had  regarded  as  too  erode  iot  their  hi^  dignity.  He 
knew,  as  well  as  any  of  the  young  squires  raised  at  his  court,  how  to  raana^  a 
horse  and  use  tlie  lance  or  sword  ;  he  was  active,  loyal,  and  brave ;  and  without 
shining  by  any  distinguished  talent,  he  gained  the  heart  by  his  frankness,  his  love 
of  justice,  and  his  firm  determination  to  protect  the  oppressed.  He  early  developed 
these  virtues  in  a  struggle,  whorein  he  engaged  against  the  castellan  lords  of  the 
duchy  of  France ;  his  end  was  to  force  them  to  renounce  brigandage,  and  to  leave 
the  ways  open  between  Paris  and  Orleans  ;  for,  throujThout  trie  reign  of  liis  father, 
the  principal  barons  had  not  ceased  to  rob  the  merchants  and  travellers  upon  the 
gi\  at  roao!^  even  unto  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

Louis  had  done  his  first  deeds  of  arms  against  William  Bufiis,  king  of  England, 
when  the  latter  attempted  to  subjugate  Ycxin,  and  to  possess  himself  of  Mantes 
and  Pontoise.  He  had  then  rarely  more  than  2C>0  or  300  horse  under  hi*^  or*1pts, 
and  with  this  httle  troop  he  woal(t  by  his  activity,  make  head  a^unst  a  neighbour 
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much  more  powerful  and  more  warlike  than  he.'  After  the  death  of  Vv  uiiam  had 
'ahelteredyeziii  from  ibrdgn  attack,  Louis  thought  to  bring  back  to  their  duty  domes- 
tic enemies  who  were  not  less  dangerous.  The  i*ural  counts,  the  viscounts,  and  the 
harons,  who  held  immediatoly  of  the  king  in  the  duchy  of  France,  had  profittcd  by 
the  weakness  of  Pliillip  to  absolutely  throw  oti'  his  authority  in  the  castles  where 
tbev  bad  fortitied  tliemselvcs.  They  sallied  forth  to  pounce  upon  the  travellers 
and  merduuits  who  passed  tlie  doors  of  thehr  retreats,  when  the  latter  would  not 
consent  to  purchase  themselves  by  a  great  ransom:  they  equally  abused  their 
strength  against  the  convents  and  a<Tainst  all  tlie  ecclesiastical  lords.  They  soon 
came  to  lodge  among  them,  with  their  squires,  their  soldiers,  their  horses,  and  their 
dogs,  and  they  exacted  that  the  rehgious  house,  where  they  forciblpr  took  hospitality, 
ahonld  defiray  their  expences  for  |k  ndiole  month ;  they  soon  obhg^  tihe  peasants 
of  the  monks  or  the  bishops,  to  pay  them  fees^  dther  in  silver  or  in  fbodC  Ibr  the 
protection  wbicli  the  men  of  v.  ar  promised  to  mmit  them.  The  barons,  in  parti- 
cular, who  were  vassals  ot  any  church,  seemed  to  make  of  their  Tassalajii|e  even  a 
title  for  dt^uoiliug  their  ecclesiastical  lords. 

Among  tnese^  the  most  disofderly  were  Bnrchard»  lord  of  Montmorency^  Tassal 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis ;  IVIatthew,  count  of  Beanmont-Ie^U)ger,  and  Drogon, 
lord  of  ^fouchy-le-Chatol,  or  perhaps  of  ^louceaux.  Louis  engaged  the  abbot  of 
St,  Denis  to  make  complaints  against  them  before  the  court  of  tlie  king,  his  direct 
lord ;  Montmorency,  in  fact,  surrendered  at  Poissy  to  await  the  judgment  of  his 
peers;  but,  when  this  was  pronoimoedf  he  would  not  conform  to  it ;  so  mncfa  was 
the  royal  authority  decayed,  even  in  flie  immediate  domain  of  the  crown.  Yet 
Xiouis  iiaving  but  to  execntc  a  sentence  already  pronounced,  and  feeling  strongly 
the  support  which  the  observation  of  judicial  forms  gave  him,  put  himself  at  the 
head  ot  the  soldiers  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  jomed  to  his  own,  he 
entered  npon  the  lands  of  the  lord  of  Montmorency ;  he  burned  lus  farms  and  his 
villages,  he  afterwards  laid  siege  to  his  castle,  and  he  thus  forced  him  to  submit  to 
justice.  He  Ukewise  attacked  Mouehy-le-Chatel,  which  lie  burned  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  tower,  where  its  lord  had  sought  refuge ;  then  he  crossed 
the  landa  of  tlxe  count  of  JBeaumont;  he  succe^ed  in  possessing  himself  of 
liuaaiches ;  but  he  experienced  a  route  under  the  walls  of  Cnambly,  m  Beanvais ; 
after  which  he  was  reconciled  to  that  count.' 

liOnis  felt  that  each  nf  the  petty  barons  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  equalled  him  in 
strength,  and  united  tliey  were  infinitely  hh  mperiors  ;  ho  was  careful,  therefore, 
of  awakening  their  jealousy  by  enforcing  against  tbetu  tiie  ])rerogative8  of  tlie  king, 
his  fiither;  ne  presented  himself  only  as  the  defender  of  the  efanrcbes.  AAer 
having  defended  that  ct  St.  Denis,  he  made  war  fer  thai  of  Orleans,  then  for  that 
of  The  abuses  which  he  suppressed  were  cryinf^  and  intolerable;  the 

fiiends  of  ])eace,  as  well  as  the  friends  ot  the  monks,  applauded  bis  zeal.  He  is  not 
suspected  of  any  j[)ersonal  view,  and  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  throughout  the 
duchy  dPIVanoe  were  again  acomrtoroed  to  have  reoouiae  to  the  royal  protection.^ 

The  general  esteem  which  young  Louis  thus  acquired  enragjed  agamst  him  his 
stepmotner.  Bertrada  had  already  had  two  sons  by  Phillip ;  and  tbongh  repu- 
diated as  she  was  by  the  priests,  and  deprived  by  them  of  the  title  ot  queen,  she 
was  not  without  a  hope  tliat  her  sons  would  succeed  to  the  crown  if  Louis  were 
removed.  This  young  prince  havingpassed  into  fingland  to  assist  at  the  festivals 
which  had  followed  the  corona^m  uUenry  L,  third  son  of  WilUam  the  Conqueror, 
and  as  it  seems,  to  be  there  an  armed  knight  in  the  Imnds  of  tliat  monarch,  Bertrada 
sent  the  king  of  England  a  letter,  which  oore  her  husband's  seal,  by  which  he  was 

(2)  Suger.  Vit.  Lmlov.  vi.,  c.  1.  p.  12.    TTist.de  Franee,  t.  12. 

(3)  Suger.  Vil.  Luilov.  Gru«.  c.  2,  3,  4,  y.  13.    Graode^  Chr.  de  St.  Denys,  c.  4,  p.  13^. 

(4)  8i^.c.Siiid«.p.l4. 
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1  rayed  to  arrwt  the  youn^  pnnce,  and  retain  him  in  perpetual  impruonment 

Henry  would  not  render  himself  guilty  of  treason  towards  his  guest ;  he  warned 

Louis  of  the  daiiijor  of  which  hv  was  threatened,  and  he  advised  him  to  return  to 
his  father.  It  is  not  sure  that  the  weak  Phillip  had  consented  that  liis  wife  should 
write  this  letter ;  at  least  he  dis^a vowed  it,  when  his  son,  at  his  return,  demanded 
ita  reason.  The  little  court  of  the  king  of  fVanoe  remained  some  time  divided 
between  the  presiunptive  heir  and  the  queen ;  hoth  were  ready  to  carry  it  to  the 
last  extremity.  Louis  sought'an  opportunity  for  poignarding  Bertrada'  and  she 
a  1 1(  r nattily  addressed  herself  to  nianician  clerks,  aii  t  poisoners,  to  innk  !iini  perish 
by  a  slow  death.  Louis,  it  is  said,  to<^  poison ;  but  a  doctor  w  ho  iiad  studied  among 
the  Arabs,  soooeeded  in  caring  hhn^  when  all  others  had  despaired  of  hk  safety. 
He  preaerred,  howeTer,  for  the  rest  oi  his  life,  a  deadly  paleness.  Phillip  at  last 
felt  nis  repose  was  troubled  by  these  mutual  attack^^ ;  lie  offered  to  cede  to  his  son 
the  ^veniment  of  Vexin,  with  tlie  towns  of  Pontoisc  and  Mantes,  under  condition 
tliat  ho  would  be  reconciled  with  his  motlier-in-law.  Louis  consented  thereto; 
and  it  is  from  this  neriod,  five  years  before  the  death  of  hu  fiuher,  tluit  he  began 
to  take  upon  himself  alotie  all  the  cares  of  the  govemment.^ 

The  conabitation  of  Phillip  with  Bertradr^  m  ns  perhaps  sufficient! v  old  for  there 
to  be  as  much  scandal  in  breaking,  as  in  continuinix  it.  Phillip  tenderlv  loved  this 
woman,  and  the  two  sons  whom  he  had  had  by  her,  to  whom  he  had  given  tho 
names  of  FhilU]>  and  Floms ;  bnt  he  was  passed  finy  years  old,  and  his  intempente 
life  had  so  impaired  him  that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  be  many  years  more 
advanced  in  age.  The  court  of  Rome  had  nvido  great  efforts  to  make  rhiUip  and 
Bertrada  separate :  it  seemed  at  last  to  be  convinced,  that  Philhp,  resolved  as 
ho  waa  never  to  revolt  against  the  Holy  See,  could  no  longer  triumph  over  his 
tastes,  or  his  habits.  TveS}  bishop  of  Chartresy  the  most  learned  man  of  the  clei^ 
of  Gaul,  and  that  one  whom  the  pope  had  oflenest  consulted  upon  this  affair,  at 
length  advised  indulgence,  as  he  had*  previously  recommended  soverify.*  Three 
councils  was  successively  held  in  the  year  1101,  at  Troves,  Bau^ency,  amd,  finally, 
at  Paris,  to  advise  as  to  the  means  of  reconciling  i^iuiiip  to  tlie  church.  Some 
difficolties,  which  are  unknown  to  ns,  hindered  absolution  being  given  to  the  kit 
in  the  two  first ;  probably  he  insisted  on  their  leaving  him  the  hope  of  being  legiti- 
mately unitetl  to  Berti  aia.  At  last,  in  a  council  opened  at  Paris  nn  the  2nd  of 
December,  1104,  the  king  presented  himself  with  nake<l  feet,  and  in  the  habit  of  a 
penitent,  before  Lambert,  bishop  of  Arras  and  legate  of  the  pope,  and  solemnly 
swore  that  he  would  cease  to  consider  Bertrada  as  his  spouse,  that  he  would  no 
longer  have  any  commerce  with  her,  or  any  familiarity,  audi  as  that  for  which  he 
had  done  penance  ;  tliat  he  would  not  even  aehlross  to  her  a  word,  that  he  would  not 
see  her  without  there  being  between  them  witnesses  worthy  of  respect  who  would 
guarantee  decency  in  their  interviews.  On  these  conditions  the  king  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  ;  all  the  censures  pronounced  against  him  were  revoked,  and 
thenceforth  he  could  perjure  himself  in  peace  ;  for  Bertrada  took  the  title  of  queen, 
which  the  clergy  no  longer  disputed  her.  The  two  spouses  openly  lived  too-ether ; 
they  thought  themselves  under  no  restramt,  and  the  church,  satisfied,  addz^aed  to 
them  no  reprimand.' 

An  antient  historian  has  said  of  Bertrada,  **  There  was  nothing  to  praise  in  her 
but  her  beauty."    It  appears,  however,  she  was  not  less  remarkable  for  her  talent 
for  dominating  the  mina,  and  for  her  skill  in  regaining  the  affection  of  those  whom 
she  had  most  offended.    Her  tirat  husband,  Foul(^ues-le-Rechin,  count  of  Aivjou 
had  begun  by  shewing  violent  anger  against  her,  and  against  PhiUip  who  had 

(5)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  1 1.  p.  Sn.  m  Uon.  CoiMtBp.  144.    ITist.  dc  rraiicc,  1. 15  p  Ifp. 

(7)  Umb.  Atrebat.  Ep.  tul  FnschaL  11  i  Ub.  Cone.  t.  10.  p.  748.    Hist,  de  franov  U  16,  p.  iV?. 
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carried  lior  off  from  him  ;  but  ago  calmed  his  jealonsy,  the  offence  was  forr^otten 
with  years,  and  Bertrada  put  forth  all  her  skill  to  reconcile  herself  with  her  first 
hnsbuid.  This  reconciUation  was  announced  to  the  woild  in  an  almost  scandalous 
manner,  by  the  ^  isit  which  Pliillip  and  Bertrada  made  to  the  count  of  Anjou,  on 
the  lOtn  of  October,  llOr),  They  were  received  at  Angers  with  great  honor  by 
the  clerrr}',  as  well  as  by  the  laity ;  Bertrada  oven  obtained  from  Phillij)  a  cliarter 
to  confirm  all  the  donations  which  her  other  husband  had  made  to  the  churches.'* 
These  two  spooses  of  Bertrada  then  sat  at  the  same  table,  slept  in  the  same 
chamber,  equally  eager  to  please  her,  equally  attentiire  to  each  otha*,  and  vicing 
with  eacli  other  at  the  least  sighi?  of  that  artful  woman^  who  ordinariljr  made  the 
count  of  Anjou  scat  himself  ujnm  a  stool  at  her  feet.^ 

The  influence  she  enjoyed  with  her  two  husbands  is  not  only  manifested  by  tlie 
exterior  homage  she  received  from  them ;  she  had  given  sons  to  both ;  and,  m  the 
house  of  Anjou,  as  in  that  of  France,  a  son  bom  of  a  preceding  marriage  had,  over 
the  heritaf^c  of  the  husband,  rights  which  left  few  tfiinn's  to  bo  hopr  l  foi-  by  his 
children.  Foulques,  son  of  Bertrada,  who,  in  llJ^l,  was  kmg  of  Jerusukni,  could 
not  succeed  to  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  in  default  of  Geoffery  Martel,  son  of 
Fonlqnes-Ie-Bechin  and  Emengarda  of  Bonrbon ;  Bertrada  undertook  to  embroil 
this  prince  with  his  fiither,  whom  the  antient  historians  greatly  eitlof^,  and  she 
succeeded.  Tie  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Conde,  on  the  10th  of  !Mav,  llOli,  by 
assassins,  who  ai'e  said'to  have  l)een  posted  by  liis  stepmother."*  It  was  thus  she  had 
previously  wished  to  destroy  prince  Louis,  to  open  to  her  son  Phillip  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  France.  The  second  son  of  the  count  of  Anjou  was  at  Phillip*s  court, 
where  he  fblfilled  tlie  functions  of  seneschal,  hereditary  in  his  family,  when  he 
learned  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Willinin  TX ,,  count  of  Poitiers, 
was  there  also.  Philhp  entrusted  the  young  Foulques  to  W  iUiam,  reconmiending 
him  to  conduct  him  to  his  father,  and  secure  his  safety  during  the  journey.  The 
count  of  Poitiers  pcomised  loyally  to  ftdfil  this  mission.  But  when  he  was  come  upon 
his  own  lands,  he  shut  up  young  Foulques  of  Anjou  in  a  tower,  and  he  retained 
him  prisoner  until  he  obtained  irom  his  fatlier,  for  his  ransom,  several  castles  which 
he  coveted.  "  The  corpulent  king  of  France,"  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  "  was  very 
sad  at  this  news ;  he  alternately  employed  praters  and  threats  to  make  him  set  at 
liberty  the  son  of  his  wife,  but  the  proud  William  took  Btde  heed  of  the  armies  of 
a  king  so  overwhelmed  with  fat.'*  In  fact,  Phillip  never  essayed  to  do  himself 
justice  by  arms^for  the  affront  which  he  had  rocotved." 

The  king's  son,  who  afterwards  inberiterl  the  obesity  of  liis  father,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Louis  the  Fat,  was  still  designated  by  llie  more  honorable  name  of 
Louis-l'Eveill^  :  his  acti\  ity  set  him,  during  this  time,  to  recover  some  parts  of  the 
heritage  of  which  the  Capetians  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  despoiled  ;  b\it  it  was 
not  with  the  gi'eat  vassals  of  tlie  crown  he  essayed  to  struggle ;  he,  at  most, 
attacked  tlie  petty  lords  who  had  obeyed  his  ancestors  before  ^y  were  kings  of 
France ;  yet  ne  was  always  careful  to  take  them  isolately ;  oft«n,  even,  he  preramd 
treating  with  them,  and  profiting  to  obtain  concessions,  by  the  embanmssment  in 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  tiieir  preparations  for  war  beyond  the  sea. 

The  towns  of  Paris  and  Orleans  had  botli  remained  under  the  immediate  domi- 
nation of  the  king,  and  both  were  sufficiently  peopled  and  rich  enough  for  the 
Inuigesses  to  succeed  in  making  tbemselTes  respected  and  defending  their  rights ;  but 
communication  between  these  two  towns  was  rarely  opened;  tfaepett^  lords  who 
possessed  the  castles  in  the  space  which  separated  them,  made,  according  to  their 
caprice,  either  peace  or  war ;  and  they  often  cut  off  all  the  roads,  and  stopped  all 
the  king's  messengers,  as  well  as  the  merchants.    Gui  Truxel,  son  of  Milo,  lord 

(8)  Chart.  St.  Nichol.  ,Vn(kg.    Hnt.  de  France,  t.  ld«  p.  480.  (9)  Old.  Vit.  L.  8.  p.  699. 

(10)  Chr.  St.  Albin.  Anileg.t.  18,  p,  845-6.  (U)  Ori  Vit.  L.  11,  p.  818. 
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of  Mondliei^  in  active  and  resUess  maOf  poasessed,  six  leapica  south  of  Paris,  a 
tower  which  commanded  the  road  to  Ofkans.  It  sufficea  him  to  defy  all  the 
power  of  the  kinq  of  Franrc.  I  have  awakened  to  the  vexation  this  towor  has 
given  me,"  said  PkiiHp  to  his  son,  iii  the  presence  of  abbot  Suger  ;  "  the  deceits  of  its 
master,  and  his  fraudulent  wickedness,  have  never  peimitted  toe  to  know  the  reposo 
of  a  good  peace :  he  corrupts  my  followers,  and  renden  mv  enemlee  more  blood* 
thirsty.  He  assembles  all  those  who  wish  to  destroy  me,  and  throughout  the  kingdom 
there  Tio\  (>r  was  evil  done  in  which  he  liad  not  «omepart.  Plaoe<A  half-way  between 
Corbel!  and  Chataufort,  he,  at  it  were,  blocks  Paris  on  that  side,  and  he  renders  it 
impossible  to  pass  from  Paris  to  Orleans  without  having  an  army  for  an  escort."'* 
bnt  the  Icm  of  Montlheri  had  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  he  had  marched 
to  the  first  oiisade,  and  he  had  returned  enfeebled  by  disease,  cha^in  and  the 
loss  of  his  reputation  ;  for,  whilst  the  {■hristlans  were  Ixjsieffed  in  Antiocli,  fear  had 
made  him  abandon  lus  companions  in  arms ;  he  had  climbed  over  the  walls  with 
ropes,  he  had  eipbarked  and  returned  to  the  West,  where,  soon  aRer,  he  bad 
learned  of  the  victoiy  of  those  whose  flag  he  had  deserted.  He  had  lost  a  daiigfatei!^ 
and  he  feared  that  after  his  death  she  would  be  des^iled  of  his  heritage.  He 
consented,  therefore,  to  pve  her  in  marriage  to  Philhp,  son  of  the  king  and  of 
Berti-ada,  securing  to  hiin,  a^  a  dowery,  the  castle  of  Montlheri.  Louis  did  not 
wish,  however,  that  this  castle  should  remain  separated  fiom  lite  crown ;  he 'made  an 
exchange  with  his  bvollier,  to  whom  he  gave  as  an  appanage,  the  town  and  county  of 
^lantes,  fourteen  leagues  from  Paris,  upon  the  Norman  fiontier,  whilst  he  united 
to  his  domain  the  oStle  of  Montlherii  uid  vhicfaf  thenoefortb,  he  took  oaxe  to  keep 
garrisoned.*' 

A  second  marriage,  also,  concluded  in  tilie  year  1104^  aeemed  to  hm  flBtMf 
opened  the  road  mn  Paris  to  Orleans.  Gniy  ooant  of  Boeliefiirty'uncle  of  the  iora 

of  Montlheri,  was  returned  from  the  crusade  with  a  hrilh'ant  reputation  for  bravery 
and  loyalty:  Prince  Louis  sought  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  yonnn- lady, 
named,  Lucienna,  was  not  then  marriaflesuDle ;  but  her  £s^er  promised  him  in 
dowery  the  two  IbfUo—ea  of  Bodwfert  aiw  Chateanfart,  which  blocked  Faiia  to  iha 
Knxth.  The  mairiage  between  her  and  the  ])resumptiTe  bar  to  the  cnnwn  was  con- 
cluded. However,  the  royal  house  soon  beginning  to  recover  more  power,  did  not 
find  this  alliance  sufficiently  high,  and  after  the  year  1107,  tlie  Council  of  Troyea 
pronounced  a  divorce  between  the  two  young  spouses  because  of  relationship.*^ 

The  young  king  extended  hk  hiflnenoe  and  eoterdaed  his  activity  onlv  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  leagues  round  Paris :  thus  the  historians  who  have  r^aided  Fkanoe 
as  circumscribed  I )\  the  same  limits  as  the  royal  authority,  consider  its  history  as 
almost  null  at  this  period  :  it  mmt  be  agreed  that,  even  m  folloNnng  the  French 
under  the  different  masters  among  whom  they  were  divided,  this  history  is  still 
poor  in  events.  Thafc  of  Biittaiw  nzesents  abont  tiiistinieasafficieDtJ^ 
to  have  made  it  sapposed  that  mike  Alaui  Fergent  marched  to  the  mnt  cmsade, 
thoi^h  there  is  not  reported  an  action  wliich  can  be  attributed  to  him,  or  a  proof 
of  his  presence  with  the  army."  The  history  of  Burgundy  is  a  complete  blank 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  as  it  had  beeu  during  the  whole 
tury  preceding.  Endes  L-  is  only  known  to  ns  by  the  feondation  of  ooDTents ;  lie 
baa  not  taken  part  in  the  crusade,  but  he  profitted  by  the  conquest  of  Jerosalem, 
to  make  in  1102  a  pilgrimage  to  the  IIol  v  T.and.  He  dietl  there  and  was  replaced 
by  his  son  Hugues  IL,  no  less  slu<?iiisli  than  he;  for  tlie  younger  branch  of  the 
Capetians,  who  reified  in  Burgundy,  seemed  to  gain  the  palin  over  the  elder 
brandi  even  in  feeSeness  and  incapacity,'* 

(12)  Soger.  Vit.  Lii.lov.  Gros.  c.  8,  p.  16.  (13)  Ibid. 

(U)  lb.  p.  17.    Hist.  reg.  Fr.  L.  3,  p.  819,  L  IS  dM  Hist,  dc  Fr. 

(15)  m»L  dsBraUgM^       p.  106.  (16)  Uirt.  dnBoos.  ^»  ^^f- 
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However,  a  charter  granted  hy  ITngiics  IT.,  sumamed  the  Pacific,  in  1102,  the 
first  year  of  his  reiu^  to  the  abboy  ot"  St,  Benignus,  and  to  the  village  of  Plombiorc, 
near  JL)ijon,  deserves  some  moments'  attention.  The  duke  prmiosed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  vexations  of  his  officers  over  the  lordships  of  his  dituch.  His  other  had 
often  promised  to  repress  them,  hot  had  not  succeeded ;  Hugaes  H.,  on  ascending 
the  throne  t(><^k  tlie  same  engagement,  and  was  not  better  obeyed:  his  charter 
infonus  us  what  were  tlie  difl'crent  names  under  which  the  knifrhts  carried  off  from 
the  clerks  and  hege  men  of  the  convents  even  the  last  means  of  tlieir  subsistence. 
As  the  fee  for  for  penont  and  catHt,  thej  established  themselves  among 

them  and  eat  their  food  without  their  consent;  ss  the  fee  of  the  Marshalteaf  they 
furnished  the  ?tab!r'^  (»f  the  dtiko  with  the  f<)rage  of  the  monks  or  their  peasants; 
as  the  Hue  ot  hrennerie,  they  carried  off  bran  and  refuse  of  the  peasants  i^Tain,  to 
feed  the  duke's  hounds ;  as  the  line  for  lodging  they  exacted  tliat  a  convenient 
dwelling  shoold  be  prepared  in  each  manor,  fer  the  anke^  his  retiniM^  or  hu  eqiu- 
page:  it  is  not  agr^  m  what  manner  they  collected  the  fees  of  cauticm,  mtrprise, 
precarwus  tenure,  which  are  known  to  us  but  by  name.  But  all  together  so  ruined 
the  peasants,  that  they  fled  from  the  lands  of  the  churchi  and  abandoned  th^ 
houses  aud  their  families  to  escape  so  many  vexations.'^ 

A  thini  of  the  great  vassals  or  the  crown^  William  DL,  Comit  of  Poitiers,  and 
duke  Aqrataine,  tnen  plajed  a  most  important  part  t  hk  states,  which  corresponded 
with  six  or  seven  of  the  present  departments,  were  much  vaster  than  those  of  the 
king  of  France  ;  moreover,  three  great  lords,  as  the  counts  of  ^Vng 'ulrine.  P?^rigord, 
LarMarche,  and  Auvergne,  where  his  vassals.  From  Uie  departme  of  Xiaymond 
of  St.  Gilles  for  the  Ho^  Land,  he  had  piofitted  to  possess  himself  in  tibe  month 
of  Julj,  1098,  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  which  he  pretended  to  be  the  l^itimate 
heritage  of  his  w  ife  Phillippa,  daughter  of  Raymond's  elder  brother.^^    To  this 

Cower,  whicii  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  French  prince,  he  joined  all  the 
rilliant  i^ualities  of  a  knight  and  a  poet.  We  find  in  him  an  adventurous  bravery, 
which  made  him  seek  dsngere  onljrortJiepIeasoie  of  tiimnphing  over  them,  tomn 
from  tonmey  to  tourney,  and  este^ed  a  victory  obtained  in  a  single  combat,  much 
more  than  if  he  had  <rained  one  at  the  head  of  an  armv.  "Rorn  in  1071,  and 
reigning  from  108r>,  he  had  obtained  among  w^onien  tlie  success  whicli  a  liigh  rank, 
bravery,  and  youth,  rendered  most  easy ;  he  had  celebrated  them  in  his  verses,  the 
most  antient  among  those  of  the  tronbadonrs  which  have  been  preserved  to  ru,  and 
I»erhiqp8  those  also  which  most  attest  the  nnndiness  of  manners  in  the  good  old 
times. 

Til  the  vcar  1100,  po|)e  Urban  TI.  convoked  a  council  at  Poitiers,  in  the  residence 
Cif  hike  \Villiam.  To  cany  succors  to  the  crusaders  of  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
principal  end  of  ibis  oonvocaticm.  Yet  theOhnrchy  then  struggling  with  tiie 
emperor,  the  kin^  of  Franco,  and  nearly  all  the  jpoinces,  especially  sou^^ht  different 
manners  of  excitnig  the  enthusiasm  of  the  wamon  by  whom  it  could  be  defended. 
Never  were  the  prelates  more  frequently  called  on  to  quit  their  dioceses,  to  assemble 
in  numerous  congregations.  The  couucd  of  Poitiers  was  already  the  third  of  Uie 
year,  and  yet  there  arrived  in  the  month  of  Kovember  one  hnndred  and  forty 
prelates  or  mitred  abbotB^  amiMig  whom  were  counted  twentjr-fotir  archbishops  or 
oishops.  Most  of  the  canons  which  were  published  in  this  assembly  were  in 
relation  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  council  the  two 
legates  of  the  i>ope,  who  presidetl  over  it,  wished  to  fulminate  an  excommunication 
against  Phillip  I.  because  of  his  pernstence  in  adnltery.  Until  then  this  despised 
kmg  had  found  few  defenders,  and  it  was  just  in  his  oyyn  France  that  his  power 
appeared  the  less  formidable,  and  imposed  less  consideration.  But  Will  in  m  TX., 
whose  morals  were  much  more  nnrnly  than  those  of  Phillip,  feared  that  ttie  priests, 

(17)  UuL  du  Booig.  du  P.  Flaacli.  L.  6,  p.  279.       (18)  Uiat.  Gea.  du  Lang.  L.  16,  e.  68,  t.  %  j,  805. 
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after  having  attacked  the  king,  would  attack  him  in  his  turn ;  he  therefore  made 
hinuelf  the  champion  of  the  royal  authority-  with  a  sort  of  chivaMc  audacity,  and 

after  h:i\  iiig  interaicted  the  coancil  fiom  passing  out,  he  roused  the  people  against 
the  bishops ;  the  crowd  besieged  them  in  the  church,  a  clerk  was  kilU  cl  with  a 
stone;  most  of  tli«'  bishops  flea;  yet  those  who  reiiKi!no<l  were  encouraged  as  it*  they 
were  going  to  gather  Uie  palm  ot"  martyrs  j  they  pronounced  the  excommunication 
wfaidi  the^  had  prepared,  and  by  this  act  of  vigor  intimidated  the  people,  who 
disj)erseJ.' ' 

William  IX.  seemed  to  have  proved  on  this  occasion  that  he  little  respected  the 
authority  of  tlic  (')iureh,  and  that  he  Uttle  feared  its  excommunications  ;  however, 
he  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the  invitaUona  of  the  preachers  of  the  crusade,  or  a 
Btianger  to  the  fimatidam  of  the  age.  The  approaching  return  was  announced  of 
the  first  cnisaders,  who  had  conquered  the  Holy  Land,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  priests  and  troubabours,  and  all  those 
whose  hearts  were  wanned  by  the  glory  which  the  Latins  had  ac([uired,  insisted 
with  much  more  ardor  upon  the  necessity  of  succoring  the  feeble  colony  of 
christian  knights,  who  were  fersaken  and  nsokted  in  the  midst  of  the  Muflsnhuen 
whom  they  had  so  crueUy  provoked.  Those  who  had  not  accomplished  their  vows 
were  tlircatcncd  with  excommiuiication ;  those  who  were  discouraged  by  the 
ditfieulties  and  dangers,  and  who  had  abandoned  the  enterprise  before  its  deter- 
mination, were  pursued  by  ridicule  and  contempt.  Stephen,  count  ot  Bloia  and 
Cbartres,  ielt  so  overwhehned  by  the  public  animadversion,  idut  AHx  of  En^and, 
his  wife,  herself  pressed  him  to  depart  again  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  was 
killed.''"  ITuf^os  the  Great,  of  \'erniandois,  PhillijKS  brother,  followed  by  the 
enme  reproach,  again  took  the  cross  to  esca]^>e  shame,  and  he  experienced  the 
same  £ite.  The  greater  the  glory  acquired  hy  the  victoiious  crusaders,  the  mare 
insupportable  became  the  sitnadon  of  those  hy  whom  they  had  been  abandoned. 
William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiei's  and  duke  of  Aqmtaine,  was  one  of  die  most 
powerful  princes  in  all  the  West.  If  bis  morals  were  corrupt,  the  icjaiety  of  his 
spirit,  and  his  habit  of  surrounding  himself  witii  troubadours  and  l)vif!(>ons,  seemed 
to  render  liim  im|)ro|)er  for  a  sacred  enterprise ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  activity 
and  doll  in  war  inqnred  confidence*  They  offered  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  tlie 
new  expedition  that  was  preparing  in  Grftiu,  and  Wilham  acceded  to  the  desire 
of  commanding  an  army  wdn'eh  was  pretended  to  be  300,000  men  Strongs  and 
where  the  greatest  princes  served  under  his  orders. 

William  IX.  liaa  taken  tlie  cross  at  Limoges,  in  the  year  1100;  in  the  yeiu: 
following,  his  preparations  were  finished,  though  he  had  been  deprived,  by  the 
death  ot  the  king  of  England,  of  the  help  in  money  which  he  had  exjwcted  of 
him.  He  did  not  put  his  estates  in  ])ledgo,  as  he  had  projected  ;  but  it  is  probable 
be  receivp'l  a  sum  of  money  from  Bertrand,  son  of  count  Kaymond  of  St.  Gilles, 
to  restore  iam  the  sovereignty  of  Toulouse  and  liouergue,  which  he  had  usurped 
over  him  two  years  previously.^' 

The  new  army  which  was  preparing  to  defend  the  holy  places  was  principally 
raised  in  the  provinces  which  naa  contributed  least  to  the  first  cnisadc.  Ansdm, 
archl)ishop  of  Milan,  had  set  Lombardy  in  nintion  :  Giielf  IV.,  duke  <»f  lia\  aria, 
southern  Germany ;  whilst  William  IX.,  especially  cnroUed  his  warriors  in  Atjui- 
taine  and  Gascony.  Hugues,  count  of  Vermandois^  and  Stephen,  count  of  Ohartres^ 
who  wished  to  repair  the  mischief  of  their  first  descortion,  joined  his  standard  with 
their  followers.  TIerpin,  viscount  of  Bourgcs,  did  so  likewise,  after  having  sold 
his  viscounty  to  king  Phillip.    This  was  the  first  time  that  the  latter  had  ibund 

(19)  Hug.  IloifM.  L.  1S«  p.  624.  Gaufr-.l.  Gros.  Vit,  St,  Rrruftnli,  t,  14,  p.  169.  Lab.  Cone.  t.  H, 
P*  7^-  m  Gest.  AmbM.  Dominor.  t.      p.  &05  et  508.    W.  Tjr,  L.  10,  p.  782. 

(SI)  HM.  an  Ling.  L.  15, «.  87,  t  p. 
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Iiimsclf  in  a  state  to  profit  hy  the  wants  of  his  vassals  to  enlax^  his  domailly  and 
undoubtedly  he  owed  this  commencement  of  order  in  his  finances  to  ihp  counsels 
of  his  son,  Louis.    Gosselin  of  Courtenajy  and  Milon  of  Braje,  also  joined  duke  i 
William;  finally,  Stephen,  coont  of  Bnmndy  or  IVanche-Comt(;,with  a  sufficiently 
great  number  or  Bnrgundian  lords,  ranked  tliemselves  under  the  same  flag.^^ 

The  crusaders  marched  in  different  divisions  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic:  we  are  assured  they  could  reckon  14,(>CM)  combatants,  and  that  they 
were  tbliowed  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of  women,  children,  and  useless 
pilgrims.  Arrived  at  Constantmople,  they  put  themsebea  nnder  the  direction  of 
count  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles,  who  ha\inff  vowed  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  his 
life,  to  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had  remained  in  the  East  at  the  moment 
when  most  of  his  coinpanions-in-arms  had  returne*]  Into  Europe.  But  this  hero  of 
the  cross,  this  nominal  chief  of  the  new  army,  could  not  succeed  in  making  the 
erusaden  follow  the  way  wl^eh  he  thought  surest ;  their  presnmptioii  i^ected  all 
advice,  their  fanaticism  despised  all  the  rules  of  human  prudence,  Uieir  poverty 
reduced  them  to  uniformly  count  for  food  upon  the  jiillafrc  of  the  country"  which 
thev  traversed,  and  in  their  ferocity,  they  p!o?\se(i  themselves  with  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  whom  they  had  despoiled,  without  intorming  themselves  whether  they 
were  Christians  orMussuImen.  They  acknowled^  among  themnosubordinalion ; 
each  chief  defied  all  others;  Alexis  Comnenus,  their  natiutually,  was  always,  in  their 
eyes,  a  traitor  and  a  perfidious  enemy.  In  rejecting  hisadvirc.  and  that  of  Kaymorid 
of  St.  Gilles,  they  drew  upon  themselves  one  after  another  all  kinds  of  calamiti(?s ; 
all  their  different  divisions  tell  successfuilyinto  the  ambuscades  of  the  Turks.  They 
were  all  destroyed  before  aniTing  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hugnes  of  Vermandois  died 
of  his  wounds  at  Tarsus^  in  CiUcia;  Hugues  of  Luslgnan  and  William  of  Poitiers 
found  refuge  in  the  same  town;  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of  1^1  ois  and  of  Bur^ndy, 
with  several  other  chiefs,  after  being  saved  at  Sinopa  came  to  Constantmople ; 
count  William  of  Nevcrs  arrived  at  Antioch  nearly  naked,  after  havii:^  by  degrees 
lost  idl  Us  sddkrs.  It  may  be  for  a  second  time  remarked  that  m  this  fotal 
expedition,  sctKoely  a  man  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  army  escaped,  whilst  the 
chiefs  had  more  good  fortune  or  addre!>s,  and  that  nearly  ail  showed  much  care 
and  promptness  in  |)utting  themselves  in  saliety.** 

Kav  mond  of  St.  Gilles,  count  of  Toulouse,  saw  without  wishing  to  follow  them, 
the  departure  of  the  chiefe  of  tbis  second  army  of  cmsaders,  as  be  had  seen  the 
departure  of  those  of  the  firat,  and  ho  resisted  all  their  solicitations  to  return  to 
Europe.  Tjoss  I  :Li  ]);iro!i'?  tlian  aU  the  rest  of  the  Westerns,  he  alone  had  deserved 
tfie  esteem  ot  the  em[>c'ror  of  the  East,  Alexis  Comnenus.  He  alone,  also  had 
not  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  by  lavishing  on  them  altmiatel^,  outrs^ 
and  defiance.  He  bore  in  the  Holy  Land^'the  title  of  count  of  Tripoli,  and  toe 
petty  principality  he  bad  composed  there  consisted  of  four  towns  or  castles, 
Arclios,  Giblet,  Tortosa,  and  Tripoli,  With  their  territory.  Ho  }vd<\  joined  thereto 
^fount  Pifgrim,  which  he  h^  buiitf  within  a  Uttle  distance  from  Tripoli,  and 
wliich  he  made  his  residence.  It  is  in  this  last  castld  that  he  died,  on  the  28tb  of 
Febmary,  1105.  On  departing  for  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  left  to  his  eldest  son, 
BertnUMy  bis  IVench  estates.  lie  had  had  by  Elvira  of  Castile,  his  second  wife, 
another  son  named  Alplionsc  Jourdaine,  bom  in  1103,  to  whom  ho  dcstiiK  d  his 
county  of  Tripoli ;  he  left  him  under  the  guardianship  of  Wiiham  Jourdain, 
cooatof  Cerdagne,  his  cousin;  Ba^^ond  oTSt  Qille%  ihe fourth  count  of  tbe 
name  of  Raymond,  .bad  arrived  at  bis  sizty-fourtb  year  when  be  died.** 

(22)  Ord.  Vtt.  L.  10,  p.  789.  ^.  .. 

(28)  W.  Tyr.  L.  10,  a  12  «tl8,    tSi.  ABwrti  Aqa«u.  L.  8, «.  S4ft  le^.  p.  824.  Moh.  Oua. 
B.418.    An  r    ir^n.  Alex.  L.  13,  p.  881  •eq. 

(24)  Hist,  (to  Uag.  L.  15.  p.  899.  W.  Tyr.,  L.  11,  e.  8,  p.  795. 
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During  this  time,  the  first  crusaders  returned  to  their  homes,  i'ur  from  the 
place  where  they  had  lost  their  oompanionthin-arnu,  foi^^^etting  their  hlooc^ 
quaiTvU,  llieir  jealooflieS)  their  Biisfortuues,  and  their  sufferings,  they  presened 
only  tlie  glorious  romcmhrnncc  of  their  victories,  and  that  sweet  oniotioii  that 
attaches  to  tlie  iinaize  of  past  dangers,  or  foreign  adventures.  Tlicir  iniai;ina- 
tion  incessantly  ciirried  them  back  to  the  palace  of  Constantiiiojjlc,  and  uf  Antioeh, 
into  the  rich  couiitries  of  Asia,  or  into  the  nudst  of  the  prodigies  of  the  holy 
places.  They  had  need  to  recount  tlieir  exploits,  and  to  hear  them  the^  were 
incessantly  surrounded  bv  a  greedy  amlitory:  thus  the  disasters  of  the  sacrca  wars, 
far  from  diminisliing  the  enthusiasm,  or  cntightoning  the  ])eople  by  an  experience 
so  deariy  bouglit,  seemed  to  redouble  the  ardor  of  the  new  crusaders. 

AinoDff  these  hwoes  of  the  first  crusade,  whose  return  excited  enthusiasin,  Robert 
Gourte-Heuse)  duke  of  Normandy^  held  a  distinguished  rank.  His  habitual 
carelessness,  his  incapacity  for  government,  his  (lissipntif)n  and  his  debauchery 
were  Ibrgotten  ;  and  they  took  account  of  all  the  (jualitles  eoimected  with  these 
defectS)  wliich  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  among  his  companions  in 
arms.  They  vamited  his  lEood  namour,  his  gaiety,  his  brav^,  and  his  tiberality, 
which  among  crusadm  all  eqmdly  poor,  was  only  exercised  with  his  part  of  the 
pillair'%  and  cost  no  more  than  the  tears  of  its  subjects.  On  his  roftirn  into 
Kuroj»e  111'  had  stopped  among  the  Konn;ins  of  Apulia,  and  he  had  espoused  Siliylla, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Convcrsano.  it  wlis  there  that  he  Icarnea  the  death  of 
his  broths  WiOiam  Bufos.  Hb  absence  gave  his  third  brother  Hairy,  snmamed 
Beauderk,  an  opportunity  to  s^ze  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  impose  silence 
on  those  Norman  barons,  who  with  William  of  l*reteuil  at  their  head,  nad  wished 
to  maintain  the  rights  ot"  the  elder  brother,  and  the  legitimate  order  of  succession.^ 

Thus  began  the  rei^n  of  Henry  L  of  England,  wliich  lasted  twentv-tive  years. 
Ileniy  emplo}  ed  in  tlie  government  of  that  isle  as  much  vig^r  as  skill,  and  he 
labored  first  to  regain  the  affection  of  the  English,  so  cruelly  oppressed  by  his  two 

I>redecessors.  But  lu^  had  too  much  l»usines3  in  En<rland  to  essay  to  (lls]>ute  with 
lis  brother  the  sovereignty  of  Norunuuly.  KoliLi  t  re-entert  d  it  in  the  nionlli  of 
September,  1101,  without  experiencijig  anj-  obstacle  j  he  j>caceably  re-took  j)osscs- 
sion  of  his  sovereiirnty,  and  was  not  slow  m  showing  that  bis  voyage  beyond  the 
seas  had  correctea  neither  his  indolence  nor  his  vices;  so  that  there  was  not  in 
France  a  80verei|^  less  proper  than  he  to  contain  the  turbulence  of  the  Norman 
barons.^ 

The  return  of  duke  Robert  into  Normandy,  i"estored  the  county  of  Maine  to  in- 
dependence. Helia,  of  La  Fleche,  had  no  sooner  learned  the  aeath  of  WUIiam 
Bttfus,  than  he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Mans  ;  the  dtizens,  who  had 

always  been  flevoted  to  liim,  openerl  the  gates  with  jov :  the  N»)rninns  retired  pi-e- 
cipitately  into  the  citadel,  which  was  In  a  good  sUite  of  defence,  ami  wliere  they 
sustained  a  sufficiently  long  siege.  But  lleha  had  done  homage  fur  his  county  to 
Foulques-le-Rechin,  and  by  this  he  obtained  the  powerful  help  of  the  count  of 
Anjou ;  whilst  duke  Robert,  who  desired  nothing  but  rest,  and  king  Henry  who 
thou£;ht  only  of  strengtliening  himself  in  England,  both  refused  to  send  any  rein- 
forcement to  the  connnandant  of  the  castle  of  Mans.  The  latter,  who  had  but 
two  hundred  soldiers  under  his  orders,  at  last  delivered  up  liis  place  to  the  count  of 
Maine,  by  an  honorable  capitulation,  and  peace  was  re-^stablished  in  the  oouutiy." 

The  two  Nin  uian  princes,  w  ho  had  eacn  seiaed  a  portion  of  his  brothel's  succes- 
sion, did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  this  aecidcntal  division  :  their  barons,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  fiefs  in  ILngland  and  Normandy,  and  wlio  i>y  cunscquence 
ran  the  risk  of  seeing  half  tlieir  property  confiscated,  whichever  party  they  ibllowed 


(25)  Ori.Yit.  L  10,  p.  783. 


(26)  Hiid.  p.  781. 


(27)  m7S4-78S. 
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ill  tlio  Tvars  which  mitrht  hapi>en  between  the  two  sovcreiOTis,  desired  still  moro 
livelily  that  a  sinrrle  kin<;  shoiihl  jrovern  at  once  their  old  anci  new  country.  Somo 
bore  their  homage  to  Hunrj-,  others  to  Robert  ;  but  if  they  were  divided  upon  tlvc 
choice  of  a  chieC  they  were  agreed  upon  haviii<;  bat  one.  The  English,  on  their 
side,  were  divided  between  the  two  brothers :  Henry  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
affection  of  some,  whilst  there  were  many  othere  who  preferred  the  prince  whom 
they  know  least  to  him  whom  tliey  had  already  provea.  Robert,  summoned  by 
these,  lauded  at  Portsmouth,  in  1102,  with  a  Xorman  army.  He  was  scarcely  esta- 
blished there  when  he  perceived  that  the  seal  of  his  partizans  was  abating.  He 
tiien  told  htfl  brother,  that  whilst  their  conrtiers  songht  to  embroil  them,  a  angle 
cojiference  would  suffice  to  make  them  a^^ree.  In  fact  the  two  brothers  met  on  a 
[•lain,  whcro  their  two  armies  surrounded  them  ;  they  emliraced  tenderly,  and 
easily  agreed  to  u  division,  to  which  their  i^arons  had  until  then  put  an  obstacle. 
Robert  renounced  his  rights  over  England,  in  considoration  of  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  silver  marks,  and  the  abandonment  by  Henxy  of  all  his  fiels  in  Normandy. 
The  latter  reserved  upon  the  continent  only  the  town  of  Douifront,  because,  on 
taking  possession  of  it  he  had  sworn  to  the  burgesses  never  to  cede  it  to  any  other 
master.** 

The  agreement  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  brothers,  was,  it  is 
true,  not  long  observed.  Henry,  wlio  wlslicd  to  confirni  his  power  over  England, 
BUccessivrly  urraiijned  in  jnrlifineiit  JJobert  Mallet,  Ives  of  ( irandniesnil,  Robert 
of  Pontethict,  Robert  ot"  Belesme,  and  the  other  Norman  barons  whose  insub- 
ordination he  had  experienced:  these  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  bad  comprised  them  in  his  last  pacincation.  Robert, 
with  the  ini|)rudenGe  and  confidenco  which  characterised  him,  instantly  iiassed 
into  England,  accompanieil  by  only  twelve  kni^iits,  to  summon  liis  Ijrotlier  to 
olist  rve  his  promises  more  religiously.  But  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  tliis  isle, 
than  he  learned  that  that  kin^  looked  upon  his  journey  as  a  >iolation  of  their 
treaty  of  peace,  that  he  gave  himself  np  to  the  most  violent  anger,  and  tlireatened 
to  arrest  nim,  to  retain  him  in  a  dungeon  for  ^e  rest  of  his  days.  Robert, 
frightened,  had  recourse  to  tlie  mediation  of  the  queen,  Avlu)ni  lie  had  pi'eeedingly 
ren<lered  a  serviee  :  he  abandoned  into  his  hands  the  pension  oi  three  tliouisand 
marks  which  ho  had  reserved,  and  he  held  himself  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
permission  to  quit  England,  without  having  even  essayed  to  stipulate  anything 
m  favcHT  of  thoae  of  his  partizans  who  had  implored  liis  ])rotcction.''^ 

Henry  then  followed  with  activity  the  ]>\an  which  he  had  fixed  on  against  the 
barons  attached  to  his  l)rother.  He  began  by  citing  them  to  liis  court  at  Pai  is, 
and  condemned  them  there  ;  he  afterwards  attacked  them  arms  in  hand,  and  forced 
them,  one  after  another,  to  renounce  the  fie6  which  they  possessed  in  England, 
and  pass  back  into  Normandy.*^  He  did  not  fear  to  engage  at  tl  i  a  :ne  time  for 
the  investitures  in  that  same  quan*el  with  the  court  (.f  Rome  \\  hich  liad  been  so 
fatal  to  the  emperor,  Henn*  TV.  Until  then,  the  popes  liad  ahstwint^  from 
disputing  with  the  kings  of  England  the  nomination  of  the  eeclesiaitical  benefices 
of  their  kingdom ;  they  had  feared  to  rank  in  the  number  of  tlieir  enemies,  princes 
as  remarkaUe  for  the  energy  of  their  character,  as  for  their  talents,  their  we  dth, 
and  their  power.  But  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  cnfet-Med  by  age  and  domestic 
mislbitunejj,  and  tired  of  a  long  struggle,  had  altandoued  Italy,  and  exercised 
over  Germany  a  contested  authority  ;  and  pope  Paschal  II.,  less  distracted  by 
other  cares,  and  experiencing  no  resistance  in  Eranoe,  thought  the  moment  come 
to  abolish  in  England  those  royal  prerogatives,  which  he  had  already  suppressed  in 
all  the  rest  of  Christendom." 

(28)  Onl.  Vit.  L.  10.  p.  785-8,    W,  Malmcs.  L.  5.  p.  11.    Ilittds  Fr.  t.  13.    Hen.  Hunt  1.  7,  p.  33. 

(28)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  11,  p.  80      Chr,  dc  Norm.  t.  13.  p,  248.  (80)  OpI.  Vit.  L.  11,  l».  80«. 

(31)  Btron.  1103,  t.  13,  p.  29.    P»gi  Crit,  t.  i,  p.  350.  ^ 
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Whilst  Hennr  fought  for  his  lig^  against  Paschal  II<^  and  a^inst  Aimplm, 

archbishop  of  (.anterbury,  he  was  obligeil  to  consider  his  brother  ;  it  was  probably 
to  this  cause  that  Itobert  owed  for  some  years  the  presentation  of  his  '^ovcroirrrity 
in  Normandy.  This  duke^  buried  in  idleness  and  uleasures,  indifferent  to  ail  that 
was  poBung^  waDting  oooataocy  and  finnneas  or  mind,  thoarii  he  had  ^^ven 
several  pnyofa  of  valor  in  tho  combat,  was  daily  more  desTpkaed  by  his  snhjecta. 
AVhil-st  monuments  fail  us  to  make  known  the  state  of  the  rest  of  France,  the 
verbose  historv  of  Xonnandy  recounts  with  more  detail  than  order,  ail  the  private 
quarrels  of  the  lord^,  all  the  wars  of  the  barons,  all  the  violence  which  made  that 
warlike  pw^inoe  a  loene  cS  fiaditfid  anarchy  and  brigandage.  The  national 
manners  are  painted  in  these  detaUs,  but  ina xevolting  manner ;  ferodtv aeemed  the 
character  which  dominated  among  tlie  Normfin-?,  and  Uie  most  powerfiif  amonr'  their 
barons,  Kobert  of  lielesme,  count  of  Alen9on,  and  son  of  the  earl  of  Montgomery, 
excelled  the  others  in  cruelty,  as  well  as  in  talent  and  ambition.  "  Alter  having 
carried  off  booty*  mys  Qnusie  Yitalii^  ^he  dovaslated  the  coontEies  by  fira^  aim 
he  was  pleased  to  deliver  to  cositiniul  tofmenta,  even  to  death  or  the  loss  of  their 
limbs,  tne  knights  or  the  peasants  whom  he  made  captive;  for  such  -^vns  h'v^  rnioltv 
that  he  was  fonder  of  torturinf?  liis  prisoners  ^>oforc  him,  than  of  enriching  himself 
by  receiving  of  tliem  their  random.""  We  can  scarcely  judge  only  by  conjecture, 
of  the  other  profvinoes  of  France;  and  it  is  not  mze  that  the  anarchy  to  winch 
they  woe  abandoned,  and  the  wars  which  des<dated  them,  had  every  where  such 
fatal  consequences ;  but  the  only  part  which  was  illnmiTied  with  a  y\y\(\  light, 
presents  a  sj^ectacle  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  tright.  The  oppression 
of  Anjou  andTouiTuiuu,  under  Fuul<^ue^le-Bechin,  seems  to  have  been  no  le^ 
afflicting.  Whilehemaaewar  onhisson  Geoffi(«y  Martd,  heisaoeosedof  bem^ 
associated  with  robbers,  who  destroyed  the  passengers^  and  of  having  shared  tibeir 
profits,  in  retn!*n  for  his  jrranting  them  protection." 

Henry,  beginning  to  fivl  liiniself  master  of  England,  wished,  in  his  turn,  to  visit 
Normandy  ;  ne  landed  at  Domfront  in  1104,  and  sojourned  not  only  in  that  town, 
but  in  the  other  strong  places  of  Normandy,  which  aclcnowled|^  him  for  sovereign. 
A  great  number  of  ^rman  lords  who  habitually  took  up  then*  residence  upon  the 
continent,  but  who  liad  also  considerable  fief«;  in  Enfjland,  ran  to  pay  their  court 
to  inm  i  they  assured  him,  in  emulation  oi  one  anotlier,  that  at  nis  first  signal 
they  would  take  np  arms,  to  submit  the  province  to  his  domination.  Robert, 
frightened  at  the  disposition  which  his  barons  aUowed  to  penetrate,  declared 
himself,  in  an  interview  which  he  had  wif^  his  brother,  ready  to  purchase  peace 
by  new  sacrifices.  lie  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  the  comity  of  Evreux,  and, 
taking  the  count  of  that  town  by  the  hand,  he  sent  tliat  hand  to  king  Henxy,  at 
the  same  time  transmitting  him,  by  this  formality,  the  hom£^  which  he  had 
received  of  his  vassal.  The  count  of  Evreux  testmed  in  a  loodToice,  and  before 
all  the  courtiers,  his  regret  at  having  to  choose  between  the  two  sons  of  his  lord ; 
but,  since  he  could  not  serve  two  masters  who  were  not  agreed  together,  he  pro- 
tested that»  henceforth,  it  would  be  Henry  alone  that  he  could  loyally  obey  as  his 
lofd*" 

It  was  not  at  this  first  expedition  of  king  Henir  into  Ncnrmandy,  but  at  the 
following,  in  1106,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prdates  of  the  province, 
Serle,  bishop  of  8eez.  e?f^aycd  that  which  might  make  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
and  his  own  reputation  ot  sanctity,  work  in  tae  manners  of  the  court  the  reform 
to  iMcSi  he  attached  the  hin^ett  tnaoe.  He  acted  neither  to  aoAen  the  lerodty  of 
the  lofdfly  nor  to  insj^  them  with  more  pity  towards  their  captra^  more  respect 

(82)  OH,  Vlt.  1.  11,  p.  808. 

(SI)  n  r      AUiu  A,  1  u  t  18,^4S«.  M.GaaMiLAad(frp.«M.  fM.  m]^ll,^  818. 

<»4)  OnL  Vit.  L.  U,  p.  SU. 
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Ibr  justice,  more  suLmission  to  the  lawi^  more  temperance,  nor  more  chAStil^.  The 

ena  which  the  lioly  bisliop  of  Seez  proposed  to  himself  was  more  accessible  to 
sense;  he  wished  but  to  cliaii£;o  tlie  outer  man.  lie  was  to  celebrate,  before  the 
English  monarch,  the  festival  of  Easter,  in  the  churcli  oi  JJuiiieur ;  but,  previously, 
he  advanced  towards  him  pontifical  habits^  at  the  head  of  hu  derev,  and  addressed 
to  him  an  exhortation  in  mystic  terms,  the  sense  of  which  Henr}'  not  well  ander- 
atand;  however,  ti  e  hing  answered,  witbont  liositation,  tliat  he  was  ready  to 
upraise  himseltj  and  accomplish  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  bishop  of  Seez  replied  : 
All  you  who  would,  without  tiring,  seek  the  way  of  life,  and  conlbrra  to  the 
celestial  law,  I  see  yon  wear  yonr  hair  like  women^  which  cannot  agree  with  you, 
who^  made  in  the  ima^  of  God,  ought  to  express  a  manly  pride  in  your  counte- 
nances. The  long  hair  and  long  heard  has  oeen  Imposed  on  penitents,  not  for 
their  honor  or  pleasure,  but  because  the  ignominy  of  the  outer  man  expresses  the 
deformity  of  the  inner  man.  O,  you  I  whose  lengthened  beards  make  you  resemble 
goats,  resemble  you  not  them  also  in  the  dirt  of  ondiastity  ?  . . . .  When  you  nnrtore 
your  hair  like  women,  fall  you  not  also  into  their  apostacy  ?  forthe  Boman  pontiifi^ 
nnd  the  rest  of  the  priests,  have  interdicted  this  bold  usurpation  ;  the  synods  have 

condemned  it  hv  their  divine  autliority  and  yet  you  avoid  shaving  your 

beards,  from  fear  that  its  stumps  will  wound  your  lovers  when  you  give  them  kisses. 
Ohstmate  sons  <tf  Belial,  you  paint  your  heads  like  women,  and  wear  on  your  feet 
the  tails  of  scorpions,  thus  announcing,  at  the  same  lime,  hoth  your  effeminate 
luxury  and  tht^  ?"r]>oTit's  stings  with  which  you  are  armed.'*  To  understand  the 
importance  which  the  clergy  then  set  upon  cutting  the  hair  and  beard,  and  the 
form  of  the  shoes  h  la  poulaine,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  never  permitting 
xteelf  to  reason,  it  judged  clothes  like  bdiefi^  according  to  the  date  of  toeir  intro- 
duction, and  it  regarded  an  innovation  in  costume  with  as  much  horror  as  an 
innovation  in  the  faith.  However,  tlii«  bnibaron^j  elorjuence  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  auditory ;  the  king  himseit  promised  to  set  the  example  to  his 
people ;  and  the  bishop  of  Seez,  without  leaving  him  time  to  repent,  immediately 
drew  scissors  from  his  sleeve,  with  whidi  he  himself  cut  off  the  oeard  and  hair  St 
Henry  I.,  then  those  of  the  count  of  Medant,  and  finally^  those  of  most  of  the 
other  lords.** 

A  king  who  showed  so  much  deference  to  tlie  advice  of  tlie  priests,  well  merited, 
in  his  torn,  to  be  seconded  bjr  them.  Henry  had  engaged,  by  treaties  and  by 
oaths,  to  respect  the  domination  of  his  brother  Bobert  over  Normandy ;  he  had 
received  from  him  no  offence,  and  he  needed  some  pretext  to  attack  a  legitimate 
sovereign,  in  whom  his  subjects  still  respected  ono  of  the  heroes  of  the  crusade. 
But  Serlo,  bishop  of  Seez,  again  addressed  these  words  to  Henry,  at  the  same 
solemnity  of  the  festival  of  iSster :  Baise  thee  henceforth  m  uie  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  with  the  sword  of  Justice,  reoover  thy  paternal  inheritance,  carry  off*  the 
people  of  God,  and  the  domain  of  thy  ancestors,  irom  the  hands  of  the  wicked;  for 
it  is  not  thy  brother  who  possesseth  Normandy,  he  govemeth  not  a  people  which  he 
should  conduct  in  the  paths  of  right ;  he  obeys,  on  the  contrary,  William  of  Con* 
vwsano,  Hugues  of  Nonanto,  commandant  of  Bonen ;  his  nephew  Gunher,  or  other 
equally  unworthy  men.  He  dissipates  the  revenues  of  his  vast  dnchy,  for  trifles 
and  vanities  ;  it  ofien  happens  that  he  must  fast  until  the  hour  of  noon  for  want  of 
a  morsel  of  bread ;  often  left  naked,  he  dares  not  get  out  of  his  bed,  and  repair  to 
church,  for  the  courtezans  and  buffoons  by  whom  ho  is  nearly  always  surrounded 
have  stripped  him  at  night  of  his  hose  and  doublet ;  whilst  drunkenness  renders 
him  incapable  of  remarking  anything.  Then  th^  langhin^y  boast  of  having 
carried  off  firom  the  duke  the  richest  spoils."*^ 


(35)  Ord.  Vit.  JL  11,  p.  16. 


(36)  Ibid.  L.  U.  p.811. 
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Henry  had  in  fact  landed  at  Barfleiir  with  an  Anglo  Norman  army,  with  a 
view  of  striking  his  brother  a  last  blow,  and  re-uniting  under  his  own  domination 
the  heritage  ^  the  Oonoueror.  Robert^  though  he  had  often  shown  pcTsmtftl 
oounge,  no  loom  had  a  head  strong  enoush  to  direct  the  war  or  to  defend  hia 

patrimony  ;  yet  ne  was  not  ahandoncd  by  all  liis  vassnls,  j)(»rha]is.  becnnse  povoral 
ni  couibatting  for  him,  well  felt  that  they  fon^ht  li»r  tliclr  own  indejiendence. 
The  town  of  Bayeux  opposed  to  Henry  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  it  was  to  its 
fonndatiou  homed  to  ashes.  That  of  Gaen,  frightened  at  this  example  of  severity, 
delivered  itself  up  hy  composition  ;  Falaise  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the  king  of 
England;  St.  Pierre-sur-Dive  was  biinifd  Tliirliobrav  n^'sisted  the  Englij^li  ; 
and  the  counts  of  Bclesme,  remained  faithful  to  tlu  ir  duke.  Sonic  religious  men 
attempted  to  iieconcile  the  two  brothers,  and  lor  this  purpose  they  managed  an 
interview  between  them;  bat  Henrjr  exacted  that  Bobert  should  abandon  to 
him  all  the  fijrtresses  and  all  the  courts  of  his  domains,  keeping  of  his  sov<  reigntv 
only  its  revennos  and  its  ploasnros.  His  rotinf^rllors  would  never  permit  liini  to 
accept  such  o<liou«?  conditions,  but  he  would  not  ]>orl)flps  have  n^fused,  if  he  had 
only  consulted!  las  states.  At  last,  on  the  2^th  of  September,  llOti,  the  two  bro- 
thers met,  with  all  their  forces  on  the  walls  of  Unchebra^.  Robert  excelled  In 
infantry ;  bnt  heavy  ^a^  airy  alone  formed  the  sinews  of  armies ;  and  that  of  Heniy, 
composed  of  Enjrlish,  Normnn?,  Bretens,  and  Mnncenux,  w;is  much  the  mo>t 
formidal)li'.  In  a  sliort  time,  the  victorv  was  dt'cidiid,  the  count  of  l^lesme  was 
put  to  Hight,  and  duke  Robert  was  raatle  prisoner  with  the  count  of  Mortaigne, 
and  most  of  the  lords  of  his  party.  Bobert  immediately  sabmitted  to  this  reranje 
of  fortune;  he  unconditionally  opened  thf  towns  of  Falaise  and  Rouen  to  his 
brother,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  into  England,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  captivitv.  He  diefl  there  in  11  ;U.  It  seems  for  this 
twenty-seven  years,  his  brother  did  not  refuse  him  the  enjoyments  he  might  find 
in  Inxniy  and  sensoality,  and  they  were  dearer  to  him  tiian  his  crown  or  his  honor. 
He  then  had  an  infant  SCO,  named  William,  whom  Heniy  did  not  wish  to  remove 
from  the  hands  of  his  fTovomor."** 

It  was  precisely  f<irty  years  after  the  battle  of  HastinLTs  had  Erivon  England  to 
the  duko  of  iS'orraandy,  when  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  deUvered  Normandy  to  Uie 
king  of  England.  This  event  was  nndonbtedly  one  of  tmportanoe  to  tlie  French 
monarchy.    By  strengthening  Gaul  the  domination  of  an  ami jitioqa  rival, 

it  pr*'pared  for  the  successors  of  PhiHip  and  Louis,  long  and  l)loo<ly  wars ;  but 
tliese  two  princes  did  not  raise  their  views  sufficiently  high  to  dread  such  conse- 
quences. They  essayed  not  to  trouble  Henry,  either  in  his  conquest  or  in  the 
eflbrts  he  afterwards  made  to  re-establish  order  in  his  continoital  possessions,  and 
to  give  them  a  good  organization.  Henry  held  in  fact  in  1107y  the  States  or 
assemblies  of  lords  in  Xorniandv.  Bv  their  aiitliorlty  he  was  able  accoitling  to  his 
desire,  to  snpjiress  the  anarcliv  to  which  that  country  had  so' long  been  a  prey,  to 
rejoin  to  his  domain  all  that  which  had  appertained  to  his  fatlier  William,  to  annul 
tto  donations  made  by  his  brother,  to  restore  to  the  churches  the  property  which  had 
been  seized  from  them,  to  despoil  the  rebel  counts,  several  of  wnom  remained  cap- 
tives in  England,  until  the  end  of  their  live-?,  and  others  forced  to  exil**  th<  )ii-o!\  («? 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  reconcile  in  fine  the  most  powerful  of  all,  Robert  ot  Belesme, 
who,  in  thirty-four  castles,  still  raised  against  the  king  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
whom  Hennr  believed  it  more  advantageous  to  gain  Uian  to  punish." 

Another  Noiman,  bom  in  southern  Italy,  an^  son  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
adventurers,  the  founders  of  the  kingloni  of  Naples,  then  attractixl  the  looks  of 
France :  Boemond,  son  of  Robert  Gui^ard,  had  renounced  his  paternal  heritage  in 

(8T)  OnL  Vit.  L.  11,  ]i.(B80.  (88)  Ibia.  p.  821.  m  ^M.  p.  8S8. 
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Apulia,  to  CO  and  conquer  one  in  the  IIolj  Land,  ami  in  fact  he  was  named  prince 
of  Antioch  Dv  the  crusaders.  Afterwards,  surprised  hy  the  Mussulmen,  and  some 
time  retained  in  their  prisons,  he  had,  it  is  said,  vowed  to  pray  at  the  foot  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Linin^^s :  niick  r  this  pretext  he  overran  the  countries  of 
the  Wcst^  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  enrol  now  crnsadors.  He  had  asked  of  the 
kinff  of  England  permission  to  vij>it  his  island,  but  tlic  latter,  who  leared  to  see 
Boemond  carry  off  his  best  knights,  at  the  moment  he  had  need  of  them  to  attack 
his  brother,  told  him  to  await  him  in  Normandy.  Daring  the  whole  of  Lent* 
lioemond  overran  the  towns  of  France;  he  was  everywhere  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  enthusiasm;  h(^  e\ervw]iere  addressed  the  crowd  which  assem- 
bled around  liini,  and  related  to  u  lu  animated  language,  the  dili'erent  events  of  the 
crusade  in  which  he  had  had  part  In  his  interview  with  Phillip,  he  asked  in  mar- 
na^  his  daughter  Constance,  recently  divoroed  from  the  count  of  Troyes,  and  he 
in  tact  espoused  her  at  Cliartre?,  where  the  countess  Adehiide,  or  Alix  of  England, 
sister  of  King  llenrN-,  count  of  131ois,  prepared  the  nujitial  hanc^uet.  The  king  of 
France,  accompanied  by  a  ^reat  number  of  knights,  conducted  his  daughter  thitner. 
Boemond,  in  tne  midst  of  wis  noUe  train,  repairea  to  church ;  he  advanced  before 
the  altar  of  the  Viririny  and  ascending  to  the  orchestra,  he  related  to  the  immense 
crowd  of  assistants,  his  own  adventures  and  tlic  exploits  of  the  crusnder?.  He  invite'l 
all  men  in  a  state  to  bear  arms,  to  attempt  tlieir  fortune  in  the  eastern  empire,  and 
to  share  with  hiin  the  sovereignty  of  those  rich  towns  and  castles  whicli  only  awaited 
a  conqoeror.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  warlike  ardor  seised  the  whole  assembly, 
most  of  them  took  the  cross,  disposed  of  their  goods  among  their  relati<m8y  and  en- 
gan;ed,  says  Onleric  Vitalis,  in  tne  pilp-image  to  Jenisalem,  a.s  if  they  marched  to  a 
festival.  A  council  assembled  at  Poitiers,  on  the  20th  of  June,  11  (>6,  at  which  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Signa  and  legate  of  the  pope,  who  presided,  gave  to  JBocmond  a  new 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  do^nence.  He  at  last  departed,  bringing  from  France 
to  the  East  a  powerful  army,  which  the  writm  oftbe  time  desif^iate  as  Arming  the 
third  expedition  beyond  tlie  sea,  though  it  is  now  oompcehended  among  the  conse- 
quences of  the  first  crusade.**' 

All  poHtical  interests  were  so  weakened  by  the  side  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
crusades,  that  France  hardly  gave  any  attention  to  the  last  resolutions  by  which 
was  terminated,  at  the  same  ejioch,  the  stormy  life  of  Henry  lY. ;  thougli  about  a 
third  of  this  country,  divided  amonjr  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy, 
and  Provence,  always  acknowledged  him  as  sovereign.  From  the  year  1099,  on 
the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  Henry  IV.  had  shared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  his  son,  Henry  V.,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  he  had,  at  the  same  time^ 
disinherited  his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  wbom  the  prints  had  caused  to  revolt  against 
him.  The  pope  had,  in  fact,  <;iven  Conrad  the  crown  of  Italy,  but  he  had,  at  the 
same  time,  despoiled  him  ot  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  so  far  as  to  let  him 
exjwrience  the  extremities  of  dependence  and  poverty.  Urban  II.,  who  had  nrg^ 
this  young  prince  to  revolt,  had  died  on  the  29th  ot  June,  1099,  and  had  been 
replaced,  on  the  14th  of  Aut^ust,  ^\  Paschal  II.,  previously  a  monk  of  Clugny, 
thonrrh  Tu?jcan  by  birth.  Conrad  diet!  in  turn  In  tlic  month  of  July  of  the  year 
1101,'^  and  the  new  pope  immediately  began  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
emperor's  second  son,  to  bear  him  to  revolt  as  his  predecessor  had  borne  the  first, 
Henry  V.  separated  from  Henry  IV.  at  Mayence,  at  Christmas,  in  the  year  1103 ; 
and  having  okrtained  from  the  pope  absohition  for  the  oath  which  he  had  taken, 
and  n  l)lessing  on  his  arms,  he  tooik  after  declared  war  on  his  father  and  his 
sovereign.*'* 

(40)  Ord.  ViU  L.  11,  p.  817.    Sas'  r.  Vit.  T,nilo\ .  Cms  r.  9,  p.  18.    Pagi  Crit.  in  an.  1 100,  c.  7,  p.  MO, 

(41)  Ab.  Unpen.  Chr.  op.  Pagi,  p.  HH^.    Undulp.  Jr.  Hist.  Mediol.  c  1,  p.  472-         Itai.  t.  &. 

(42)  Otto  TiMbh.  Hnl.  L.  7,  c  6. 
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Thoagh  hinz  Pliillip,  coafined  among  the  castles  wliich  surround  Paris,  and 
unknown  to  toe  rest  of  France^  hsd  very  few  means  of  fixotectln^  a  distant 

monarch,  and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  the  emperor,  Heniy  IV« 
had  recourse  to  him  on  this  occasion  ;  lii^^  httt-v  to  tlic  king  of  the  Colts,  as  he 
called  Phillip,  is  one  ot'  the  must  curious  nionuuiunts  of  this  last  e^poch  of  a  great 
reign.  It  ought  less  to  be  regarded  as  destined  to  open  a  negotiation  with  France, 
than  as  a  cry  of  grief  which  new  treason  tore  from  an  emperor,  and  as  an  appeal 
which  ho  addressed  to  public  opinion.  Paschal,  wrote  he  to  Phillip,  had  seuuced 
his  second  son,  as  Urban  had  seduced  tlic  first  ;  ho  had  profitted  by  the  ambition  of 
tliat  young  man  to  encourage  hiui  in  parricidal  attempts,  and  he  had  promised  him 
by  the  ministry  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  absolution  for  all  he  might  undertake 
against  his  father,  provided  he  afterwards  conducted  himself  as  a  true  protector  of 
the  clergy.*'  Thenceforth  Henry  IV.  saw  himself  attacked  by  surprise  by  his 
antient  serv'ants,  deceived  by  false  oat  lis,  imprisoned  by  a  rebel  son,  threatened, 
and  even  exposed  to  bodily  sufferings,  by  whieli  they  wished  to  wring  from  him 
his  abdication.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  escaping ;  he  went  to  seek  a  refu^  in 
Lonmin^  and  at  Louvain  he  was  a^in  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
servants,  with  whom  he  Ih  li  v  I  lumself  able  to  weather  the  storm.  It  is  from 
that  place  he  wrote  to  Pliillij)  that  long  and  touching  letter,  in  which  ho  recounted 
in  detail  all  his  mistortuiies.^*  New  disasters  soon  attacked  him :  vanquishe(^ 
despoiled,  and  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  the  most  humiliating  wants,  he  at  last  died 
on  the  Ttli  of  August,  1106,  a  memorable  victim  of  the  hatred  of  priests,  of  the 
cruelty  of  saints,  and  of  tlie  unnatural  ambition  of  the  sons  of  kings.^ 

DurintT  this  time,  Phillip,  weighed  down  by  intemperance,  no  longer  took  any 
uiterest  in  public  aiiaira,  which  he  had  always  neglected ;  and  Xiouisy  his  Bon^ 
whose  activity  belied  hm  already  increasing  corpulency,  could  not  extend  his  "views 
beyond  his  staife  with  the  petty  lords  who  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  crown. 
The  conquest  of  some  castles  around  Paris  was  the  highest  flight  of  his  ambition. 
The  arrival  of  Paschal  II.  in  France,  in  1107,  made  sonic  divursion  iu  his  projects, 
bat  it  also  contributed  to  embroil  him  with  one  of  those  petty  baions  whose ^valry 
waB  then  so  formidable  for  a  king  of  France.  Henry  V.Jiad  hardly  sneoeeded 
his&ther,  Heniy  IV.  than  he  had  commenced  reclaiming  those  imperial  prerogatives 
respectinfT  investitures,  whicli  had  caused  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  for 
the  abolition  of  whicli  he  had  himself  taken  arms  af^ainst  the  author  of  his  days. 
Paschal  II.  had  been  able  to  acknowledge  in  the  council  of  Guastalla,  not  only 
that  the  Germany  united  to  thdr  young  emperor,  showed  no  disposition  to  give 
way,  but  that  even  tiie  imperial  party  which  belonged  to  Italy,  and  that  if  the  pope 
should  assemble  a  council  there,  lie  ran  the  risk  of  seein<;  liis  enemies  triumj)h  under 
his  eves.  He  preferrt  il,  therefore,  to  repair  to  Fsmce,  to  await  the  ambassadors 
which  should  be  sent  him  by  Henry  V. 

France  appeared  nolonger  to  takeany  part  inthe  quarrel  of  the  inTestitnres ;  the 
king  had  not  essayed  to  de&nd  against  the  pope  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  he 
did  not  even  act  up  to  his  pretensions  in  regard  to  most  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Galilean  church,  Injt  of  those  of  the  great  vassals,  who  cadi  in  hh  fief,  had  usurped 
the  right  of  nommatmg  to  the  bishoprics.  These  lords  did  not  torm  themselves  into 
hodks  to  defoid  thanselves  to^^ether;  tiie  right  they  had  attributed  to  ihemsdves 
rested  on  no  title,  and  it  was  not  even  in  acx^ord  with  the  feudal  system  as  a  whole : 
thus  the  court  of  Rome  had  found  it  easy  to  ilisunite  and  subject  them  successively; 
so  that  the  quaiTel  of  investitures,  which  at  the  same  time  troubled  Gknuauyi 
ItaJv,  and  England,  excited  iu  France  no  national  interest. 

Paschal  n.,  after  having  devoutly  visited  thesanctoariesof  Fnmce^  at  Clugiiy, 

(48)  Our.  Su.  EUcelurd.  St.  Gall.  t.  IS,  d.  717.   Hiit.  de  A. 

m  fcthiiLaltw,  i  14^  f.  80y.  Bisl.  Aft;  (4S)  Clir.  tn.  9,  TIT. 
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La  C]iarit<^  Tours,  St.  Denis,  and  Clmlons,  presided  over  the  council  which  lie 
had  convoked  rit  Troyos  ;  t!u«  ambassadors  of  Henry  V.  were  introduced  tli  -.  e, 
and  they  espoused  the  preteiisious  of  tlieir  master.  They  insisted  upon  tlie  \  !  \' 
clear  distinction  between  the  election  of  a  pastor  who  transmitted  hiui  llie  ^ili- 
€f  the  Holy  Qhoflt,  and  the  investitave  which  attributed  to  the  same  fNwtor  the 
royal  rights  attached  to  hb  sec,  and  which  he  could  receive  but  of  his  feudid 
lorr!.  l?ut  Paschal  II.,  who  then  Iteliovod  himself  tlie  stronc^cst,  wished  to  ^rant 
no  attention  to  this  distinction,  and  he  haughtily  ivjecteil  every  oiler  of  conciHation. 
On  retiritij^  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  V.  declared  that  the  sword  alone  could 
thenc^forthteriDUiate  the  ooarrd  of  the  priesthood  with  the  einpire.^ 

In  this  same  council  of  Troves,  Phillip  and  Louis  presentea  themselves  to  the 
pope  with  the  greatest  humility.  The  former  underwent  no  more  reproaehf  for 
bis  union  with  Bertrada;  the  latter  obtained  from  Pasclml  U.,  the  dLssohiti*  ii  i  i 
hie  marriage  with  Lucicnne  of  Rocheforti  Chule-Boux,  coimt  of  liochcfori  und 
iatber  of  Lncienne,  had  been  chosen  hy  Louis  to  accompany  the  pope  on  his 
journey,  as  seneschd  of  the  crown,  and  he  i)rovided  that  there  should  everprheve 
be  an  honorable  reception  for  the  holy  tather.  liochofort  wns  for  this  very 
reason  the  more  irritated  for  the  afliont  done  by  the  pontiii'  to  his  daughter ;  and 
he  demanded  vengeance  from  his  vassals  and  his  neighbours.  Hugues  ot  Pompona, 
lord  of  Goumai,  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms.  The  bachefor  of  France,  as 
Louis  is  called  in  the  great  chronicles,  went  to  besiege  Pompon  a,  in  his  castle  of 
Goumai  upon  the  banks  of  the  M  irnc  Qui  of  Kochefort,  and  count  Theobald 
of  Champagiie,  attempted  to  raise  this  siege ;  but  they  where  defeated  and  put  to 
flight,  and  Gournai  capitulated.*' 

After  live  or  six  yean,  this  county  of  Bourgcs  was  uiuted  to  the  crown ;  Fhillip 
had  purchased  it  of  \4scount  Eudes  Heq>in,  at  the  de])arture  of  the  latter  for  the 
cnisafle.  This  new  possession  obh'fxed  him  to  unravel  interests,  with  new  vassals. 
One  of  these,  Humbauld  of  St.  Severe,  whose  castle  was  situate  between  Bourns 
and  Limoges,  refused  to  render  to  the  king  the  obedience  and  feudal  services  which 
he  had  until  then  rendered  to  the  viscount  of  Bourses;  he  counted  on  the  affec- 
tion of  the  armed  peasants  who  followed  his  banner,  uix)n  their  number,  and  upon 
the  cuttinrx<^  which  no  had  made  in  his  little  territory  to  deft^nd  it.  IvOnis  summoned 
Humbauld  to  appear  before  his  peers,  iu  order  to  await  condemnation  to  do  service 
(or  his  fie^  or  to  renounce  it  according  to  the  Salic  law;  and  upon  hh  refusal  he 
advanced  upon  St.  S<5vfere,  to  enforce  his  riglit  by  arms.  If  we  ought  to  b^eve 
abbot  Suger,  it  was  the  personal  valor  ofLouis  wliich  made  his  vassal  return  to  duty: 
with  his  lance  he  transpierced  a  foot  soldier  and  overthrew  another  who  stopped 
the  way ;  he  first  crossed  the  palisades  which  surrounded  the  fief  of  St.  S^v6re ;  he 
conducted  his  soldiers  into  the  castle,  and  he  inspiix^d  the  baron,  who  defended  it^ 
with  a  salutary  terror,  which  determined  him  to  snbmit  to  iustice.^^ 

Shortly  after  tliese  events,  Phillip  I.  ha\infr  long  struggled  against  the  infirmi- 
ties which  had  wenkcnied  his  liead  as  well  n*?  iiis  limbs,  recoimised  the  approach  of 
death.  His  long  intemperance  had  delivered  liiui  to  a  premature  old  age,  for  he 
was  yet  but  fifty-seven  years  old.  He  was  then  at  Melnn,  where  it  appears  that 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life^  he  was  clotlied  in  the  habit  of  a  bencdictine  monk. 
He  experienced  so  1I\  ely  a  remoi'?o  for  the  disorder  in  which  he  liad  lived,  that 
out  of  numihty  ho  did  not  wish  to  Ite  ititorred  at  St.  Denis,  the  oi*dinary  Fppulclu*e 
of  the  kings  of  France.  **  I  know  w  cli,"  saitl  he  to  tlie  grandees  and  to  his  triends 
who  surrounded  him,    that  the  sepulchre  of  the  French Idngs  is  at  St.  Denis ;  but 

(46)  Suger.  Vit.  Lud.  Gr.  c.  9,  p.  :^0.    Baron.  An.,  1107,  t  12,  p.  67.    Pagi  Crit.  t.  4,  p.  361.  Abb. 
Uvnwrg.  Chr.  ad  nn.  1107.    Labbe  Cone.  gcu.  t.  10,  p.  7t>4. 

(47)  Su-cr.  Vit.  Lml  c.  10.  p.  22.    Clir.  St.  Den.  c.  I  t,  p.  150. 
(48}  Sng«r.  ibid.  c.  U,  p.  ii.    Cbr.  Si.  Den;«,  c.  15,  p,  162. 
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I  fed  myaelf  too  great  a  sinner  to  dare  to  lay  my  body  near  that  of  so  great  a 
martyr.  I  very  strongly  fear  that  my  ains  exact  tidat  I  may  be  deUvered  to  the 
devil,  and  that  that  will  hnppon  to  nio,  which,  as  soripttirc  relates,  formerly 
happened  to  Cliarles  Martel.  However,  1  cherish  St.  Bene(iict  j  I  humblj^  su^ 
plicate  that  pious  fieither  of  tlie  monks  to  protect  ine,  and  1  desiie  to  be  buried  m 
Jiifl  chnich  upon  tbe  Loire ;  for  be  ismercifbl  and  benign,  and  he  fiivorably  rec^ves 
all  sinners  who  desire  to  correct  their  lives,  and  who  seek  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  God,  by  submitting  to  the  rule  of  his  discipline."*'  It  was  in  these  sentiments 
that  Phillip  I.  died,  on  the  29th  of  July,  llUM,  after  a  reign  of  fortj-eight  years, 
lees  seven  days.  His  son  was  by  him,  wiUi  the  bishops  of  Pansi  SenU^  ana 
Orieana^  and  Ine  abbot  of  St.  Denis.  His  obsequies  took  plaoe^  as  he  had  desired, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Benott^nivLmre.^ 


CIUPTKU  XII. 

L0UI8  lY.  8UBNAM£1>  THE  FAT  [le  GROs]  ;  BEGONmO  OF  HIS  BEIOK. — 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  seek  unity  in  the  march  of  government,  and  a  common 
direction  in  the  eflbrts  of  nations,  that  a  time  of  anarchy  appears  to  us  as,  necea> 
sarily,  a  time  of  inaction.  AVhen  kings  are  despised,  when  their  authority  is  misnn^ 

derstood,  when  the  national  pow  er  itself  is  auiiihilatod,  It  Is  Iiard  for  ns  to  fifji^i^  to 
ourselves  how  the  human  species  made  progress.  II()wcv('r,  whatever  ailvantage  a 
people  may  find  in  reccinng  impulsion  from  a  government  at  once  clear  and 
vigorons,  ue  impotrace  its  masters  is  nearly  always  advantageous  to  it ;  for  it 
is  very  rare  that  the  strength  of  their  goveniment  may  not  be  employed  in 
restraining,  rather  than  iirgniji  In  advance.  The  cessation  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  on  the  contrary,  joined  by  tlic  fermentation  of  anarch v,  oftenest  tlevelops 
all  individual  strength,  and  puts  in  play  in  the  nation  (qualities  till  then  unknown, 
pasnons  prefvionsly  nldden,  a  ca])acity  which  in  another  order  would  not  have  found 
employ ;  thus  it  is  they  commmiicate  to  the  body  politic  a  spirit  of  life,  and  a 
vigor  of  which  it  scarcely  delays  to  give  proof  as  soon  as  it  is  again  submitted  to  a 
regtilar  government. 

The  reign  of  Phillip  I.  liad  been  but  a  long  anarchy.  Dunng  those  forty-eight 
years  die  royal  goyemment  had  not  existed,  and  no  other  had  efficaciously  taken 
Its  nface.  At  the  same  timej,  greatly  differing  from  the  odier  feudal  monarchies, 
all  legislative  power  was  suspended  m  France.  There  were  no  diets  like  those  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Germanv  and  Italy,  no  parliament  like  tliat  of  iMiL'land.  no  cortes 
like  those  of  Spain,  no  ^eld  of  JSlarch  like  that  of  the  autient  i- lunkiiii  kings,  no 
assemblages,  in  fine,  which  boond  by  their  acts  the  great  vassals  and  their  subjects, 
and  whi<£  could  tulwait  them  to  common  laws.  The  Frmch  had  not  desired  a 
participation  in  the  sovereignty  which  they  could  only  acquirc  by  sacrificing  their 
independence.  Thus,  two  great  vassals,  or  the  subjects  oi  two  great  vassals,  could 
scarcely  behcve  themselves  compatriots.  If  there  were  anything  in  common 
between  them  it  was  solely  an  opmion  whidi  formed  the  strength  of  the  fendsl 
system,  that  opinion,  order,  and  duty  were  attached  to  subordination  and  loyalty ; 
even  when  it  bc^longed  not  to  them  as  Frenelnnen,  but  as  vassals,  and  sprcad  itself 
ver)'  slowly  by  the  exam}ile  of  the  lesser  iiefs,  to  the  more  powerful.  On  the  other 
part,  the  anarchy  which  was  found  in  the  great  state  of  t}ic  French  monarchy, 

(19)  Old.  Vit.  L.  II,  p.  835.     (50)  Sager«  Yit.  Lud.  c,  12«  p.  24.  Gr.  Chr.  de  St.  Den.  o.  16^  p.  1 6S. 
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liocnnse  all  the  relations  Letweon  the  kino;  and  the  count  were  relaxed,  was  found 
aiso  in  the  potty  state  of  tlie  county  of  Piiris,  or  of  the  Jucliy  of  France;  for  the 
lords  and  barons  of  the  crown's  domains  no  better  obeyed  or  respected  more  the 
prerogatives  of  tbdr  lord,  than  the  great  vassals  those  of  the  Buserain. 

The  anarcliy  was  coin  plete,  the  diaordcr  seemed  carried  to  its  hdght,  and  never  had 
the  social  bond  in  France  been  nearer  to  being  broken  :  yet  never  had  France  made 
so  real  a  progress  as  during  iIksl*  forty-eight  veal's.  Phillip,  at  his  death,  left  his 
son  quite  another  jieople  to  tiiat  which  lie  had  received  from  his  father  :  the  most 
active  monarch  would  never  have  done  so  much  for  France  as  she  had  without 
him  done  &r  henelf  during  his  sleep.  The  towns  were  more  numeronSy  more 
popnious,  more  opulent,  and  more  industrious ;  property  had  acquired  a  security 
nuKnown  in  the  preceding  centuries ;  justice  was  distributed  between  equals,  and 
by  equals ;  and  tlie  hberty  of  tlie  burgesses,  conquered  by  anns»  was  defended  with 
energy.  Chivahy  in  tiie  castles  had  inspind  new  virtnes,  it  had  attached  glory  to 
courtesy,  and  loyalty  to  bravery.  The  language  was  formed ;  it  had  acquired 
elasticity  and  elegance,  and  French  or  Provencal  was  tlieneefortli  sj>oken,  not 
from  impotence  to  s|»eak  Latin,  but  to  express  with  innre  simpleness  ami  force  that 
which  was  most  uitauately  lelt.  Poetry  had  added  new  powera  to  the  language, 
and  romantic  imagination  seemed  bom  during  the  half  century  which  Philhp  had 
lost  in  indolence  and  intemperance. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  is  manifested,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  zeal  which  was 
awakened  lor  study?  •'^nd  by  the  glory  and  influence  which  science  procured  for  its 
favorites.  Unfortunately,  Uie  direction  given  to  those  studies  was  scarcely  favorable 
to  the  progress  of  reason.  The  clergv  drew  all  to  them ;  it  enrolled  in  its  body,  it 
loaded  with  property,  it  raised  to  theliighcst  dignities,  those  who  were  distinguished 
in  letters :  thus  all  learnt  1  education  hnd  for  its  object  either  theology  or  scholastic 
philosoph}' ;  and  one  cannot  unregrettingly  reflect  on  the  ^'^g^)^  of  tlie  talent,  the 
etret^u  oi  the  meditation,  the  patient  and  obstin  tte  labor,  which  was  vainly  dissi- 
patea  in  the  research  of  those  idle  or  fidse  sdraoes. 

A  man  was  then  living,  who  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  to  serve  as 
the  torch  of  his  century  and  ages  to  come.  This  was  Peter  Ahailard,  bom  at 
Palai?5,  near  Nantes,  in  1079.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  T*hillip  I.,  he  had 
already  opened  his  school  at  Melun,  then  ho  had  transferred  it  to  Corbeil.  If  this 
man,  endowed  with  the  most  surprising  Hiculti^  had  been  able  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  reveries  of  the  casuists,  he  would  nave  ibund  in  his  heart  the  foundations  of  a 
sublime  c  ode  of  morality ;  if  he  had  not  narrowed  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the 
imperial  or  of  the  canon  law,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  indicated  to  men  what  in- 
stitutions would  guiuantee  their  Hberties  and  augment  their  happiness ;  if  he  had 
not  been  misled,  after  the  doctors,  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology,  he  would 
better  have  conceivetl  the  goodness  of  God^and  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  he  would 
better  have  pointed  out  what  would  be  expected  of  the  last,  if  he  had  less  studied 
that  science  of  words  and  remembrances  which  was  then  called  grammar  or 
rhetoric ;  ho  would  have  found  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  brilliance  of  liis 
imagination^  more  eloquence  and  more  poetry. 

Abailani  could  only  be  the  man  of  his  age ;  he  learned,  he  taught  that  which 
every  one  wanted  to  know  :  his  faculties  were  proportioned  to  his  reputation,  the 
greatest  which  man  has  ever  obtained  while  alive ;  but  his  faculties  must  follow  the 
direction  which  the  learned  world  impress  on  all  individual  works.  He  abeady 
surpassed  all  the  lettered  men  of  Brittanv  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  when 
he  carao  to  Paris  to  follow  the  lessons  ot^  WiUiam  of  Champeaux,  who  professed 
theology  at  the  episcopal  school,  and  rhetoric  at  that  of  St.  Victor,  In  his  turn 
Abailai  il  took  n  school  at  Melun,  at  Corbeil,  and  at  Pai'is.  In  each  of  these  towns, 
the  uicouceivable  strength  of  his  memory,  the  adminble  fiM^ty  with  whidi  he 
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kanicd  all  that  could  then  be  knowOi  the  superiority  mi  ihe  logic  and  the  M* 
soning  which  be  bore  in  the  sciences,  when  all  otliers  Mowed  onlj  vain  snbtleties, 

signalized  him  to  the  world  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  as  the  master  of  masters. 
Ilia  lectures  wei*e  oftcti  attended  bv  three  thousand  scholars  at  once ;  and  as  no 
room  was  large  eiKuigh  to  hold  tliem,  he  almost  always  lectured  in  the  open  air. 
He  tlius  founded  the  reputation  of  Uie  schools  of  Fans,  and  al  a  time  when  scho- 
lastic knon  ledgo  was  tlie  certain  load  to  clerical  dignities,  the  surest  means  for  men 
of  ol>scure  birth  to  arrive  at  power  and  at  wealth ;  one  sees  an  ardor  manifested  for 
tiiose  studies,  of  which  precec!ij)g  a^es  had  given  no  example.  The  reputation  of 
Abailard  drew  so  great  a  crowd  of  students  to  the  schools  of  Paris,  that  we  are 
assured  that  their  number  sometimes  surpassed  that  of  the  dti2ens.' 

But  this  fine  genius,  seduced  by  ialse  science^  which  alone  were  then  cultivated, 
used  all  his  power  u])on  systems  useless  to  man  :  he  did  not  make  in  his  age  pro- 
gress worthy  of  so  much  gl'^ry,  and  he  has  left  to  future  ages  no  honored  monu- 
ment lor  their  admiration,  lii^  memory  is  now  preserved  only  as  a  hero  of  romance 
he(»uae  of  his  love  for  Helotse,  niece  of  canon  Fulb^  whom  he  had  promised  to 
instruct,  and  whom  he  had  seduced;  because  of  the  much  more  tender,  the  mora 
touching,  and  more  impassioned  love  of  Heloise  for  him ;  and  because  of  the  ven- 
geance which  the  canon  Fulhert  drow  on  his  incontinence,  probably  towards  the 
year  1113**  The  entire  history  of  Peter  Abailard  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  hia 
printed  l^iezB,  whidi  he  addressed  to  afriend;  theywilf  he  admired  fiirihedegance 
of  his  language,  which  seems  to  belong  much  rather  to  the  beautiful  age  of  Augustine 
than  to  tiie  time  of  Louis  the  Fat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  remarks  in  the 
character  of  Abailard  much  more  vanity,  egotisni»  and  insensibilitfr,  than  cme  would 
wish  to  find  in  the  io\  er  of  Heloise.^ 

TboB  study  of  the  elegance  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  aU  Bad  not  tiie  same 
success  as  Abailaid,  was  made  remarkable,  and  often  in  a  vei^  fatiguing  manner, 
in  the  historical  monuments  of  that  age.  We  always  want  historians  for  France, 
but  we  have  already  a  great  abundance  of  beautiful  relatei*s,  whose  prolixity  and 
luxury  of  words,  void  of  sense,  renders  tlie  reading  of  them  very  paiufuL  In  a 
harbarouB  ago  one  moat  M  oomphdn  of  finding  historians  whose  stile  and  senti- 
ments are  barhanms ;  one  ought  to  (je  ocmtent  if  through  words  and  turns  which 

grammar  does  not  recognise,  they  let  us  see  with  simplicity  the  facts  which  they 
ave  seen,  or  the  passions  v.liich  they  have  experienced  :  but  the  barbarian  who 
wishes  to  be  eloquent,  who  in  cveir  line  torments  his  style  to  present  you  by  turns 
with  dasdcal  fanages,  or  wtwds  unfaiown  to  Uie  vulgar ;  who  wuhes  to  paint  what 
he  has  not  seen,  to  warm  what  he  has  not  felt,  causes  to  the  mind  of  the  rea^r, 
by  his  affecttHl  obscurity,  a  flitigue  so  much  the  more  fiistidious,  that  no  hope  of 
encountcrin::  tlio  truth  encourages  you  in  the  effort,  which  he  obliges  you  to  make 
in  order  to  discover  the  sense  ot  each  phrase.  Several  of  the  writers  of  the  tweltth 
century  condemn  the  reader  to  this  sufl^ng ;  but  none  pcihaps  provoke  by  a 
more  affected  obscurity,  none  raise  up  a  more  invincibie  diowsinesi^  than  abhoi 
Suiror,  tlie  Mographer  of  Louis  the  Fat. 

This  monk  of  ,St.  Denis,  bom  in  an  obscure  condition,  whose  extreme  lit- 
tleness and  ignoble  figure,  seemed  even  to  remove  from  the  path  of  ambition, 
w  as,  however,  named  ablxyt  of  the  rich  convent  of  St  Denis,  m  1123,  without 
recommendation,  without  intrigue,  during  his  absence,  and  by  reason  only  of  his 
iia  i  it.  Profound  tlieological  knowledge,  all  the  learning  which  was  acouired  in 
ichook,  an  imperturbable  memory,  and  tlie  talents  of  a  courtier,  which  it  is 
nol  rare  to  find  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  made  him  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the 
assemhiies  of  the  Gallican  derg} ,  as  well  as  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  of 

(1)  nut.  Lit,  de  Fr.  t.  9,  p.  78.  (2)  Pagi  Crit  ad  an.  1113,  $  18,  p.  378. 

m  lihd.  ilbMkidi  4e  edniilak.  tnu,  tUL  Jkair,  Daeh.  p.  8.  Hial.  d«  Fk.  1. 14,  p.  878. 
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his  son  Louis  the  Young:  lie  had  at  the  same  time  a  siifficfontlv  great  part  in  the 
ootincils  of  these  two  kings,  whose  history  he  undertook  to  write.  The  brilhant 
career  which  he  ran  con&ns  what  we  have  already  announced  of  the  enthnsiasni 
which  knowledge  excited  in  that  century,  and  tne  farillly  with  which  it  bore 
plebeians  from  tlie  obscun  st  ranks  to  the  highest  employs.*  But  those  who  have 
given  to  this  abbot  of  bt.  Denis  the  name  of  the  wise  abbot  Suffei\  !unl  wlio 
distinguish  him  as  tlie  model  of  a  minister,  have  probably  not  read  his  writings, 
in  which  one  can  scarcely  discover  any  indication  of  a  stateeman,  of  a  great,  or 
of  a  wise  man. 

Those  scholars  who  assembled  by  thousands  in  the  towns  to  study  the  Latin 
langnairo,  the  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  the  tlicolorn'  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  the  Arabs,  had  in  general  no  relation  with  another  class  of 
disciples  who  at  the  same  time  atadied  and  professed  the  gai/  science  of  the  romance 
poetn^.  One  knows  not  to  decile  whetner  the  amorous  verses  which  Peter 
Abailard  had  written,  and  which  were  found,  he  says,  in  every  one's  moutli,  were 
in  Latin  or  in  Romance.  We  woll  l-tnow  that  the  other  gallant  poems  of  tlie  cen- 
tury, and  their  number  was  immense,  were  written  in  Romance  Walloon  or  in 
Ftoven9al ;  but  Heloise  read  and  wrote  Latin  as  purely  as  her  master,  and  the 
men  hrought  np  in  the  achools  had  begun  to  testify  £»r  their  maternal  language 
that  contempt  which  long  retarded  its  cultivation. 

In  spite  of  this  disdain  of  pedants,  amorous  poctrv  mnltiplied  in  the  provinces 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The  troubadours  were  invited  to  sing  at  all  the  courts ; 
they  travelled  from  castle  to  castle,  they  directed  all  ihonditB  towards  love,  or 
towards  pleasure  $  and  they  fixed  among  the  noble  ladies  and  knights  that  worship 
of  Toluptnousness,  that  refaxation  of  morals,  that  sacrifice  of  domestic  duties  ana 
conjugal  fidelity,  which  the  more  severe  habits  of  the  towns,  occupation,  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  sentiment  of  dutjr  wotdd,  without  them,  have  soon  banisbed  from 
all  France. 

The  moat  lioentioiis  of  the  poets  of  this  lioentions  school,  was  a  sovereign,  a 
Jerusalem  knight,  returned  from  the  crusade ;  this  was  William  IX.,  count 
of  l^oitiers  and  duke  of  A^uitaine.  His  extreme  ^etj  an<l  wit  had,  in  general, 
pardoned  the  scandal  of  his  manners,  though  rehg^>us  protanation  was  always 
found  mixed  wiUi  debaucheiy.  He  had  hoilt  at  Kuwt  a  honse  intended  to  assemble 
his  mistresses ;  he  called  it  his  cxjnvent,  and  he  had  distributed  to  the  courtezans, 
whom  he  lodged  there,  the  titles  of  abbess,  prioress,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  hi  proportion  to  the  impudence  of  their  conduct.  He  had  sent  away 
his  wifej  and  earned  off  that  of  the  viscount  Chatelleraud.  whose  portrait  ornament^ 
his  shield.  The  bishop  of  Pdtiers,  to  make  hhn  ahaiidon  thu  mistress,  threatened 
him  with  excommunication,  and  even  struck  him  therewith  in  1113.  William, 
to  avenge  himself,  exiled  the  bishop  from  his  diocese.  The  duke  of  Aquitaine 
was,  however,  religious,  and  even  devout ;  but  ecclesiastical  chastisements  aj^pearod 
to  him  less  rude  to  support,  than  the  curb  of  regular  conduct.^ 

Phillip  L  had  not  wioffA  to  he  inhiated  either  into  the  ecclesiastical  studies  of 
thederhs,  or  into  the  gay  sdenoe  of  the  troubadours;  riietoric  and  poetry  bad 
made  around  him  more  rapid  progress  than  he  had  even  perceived.  His  son  Louis 
remained  equally  strange  to  the  progress  of  mind  during  nis  age ;  his  ignorance  was 
even  by  some  attributed  to  an  obtuse  uudentandin^  or  to  what  was  then  called 
his  simpUcity.  But  at  Iho  same  time  he  was  gnMaoos,  henevolent,  of  an  always 
flay  tnm,  and  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  lon^  neglected  security  of  the  fa- 
hofer  and  the  poor.*  He  was  aged  about  twenty-eight  yatn  at  the  death  of  his 

(4)  Vit.  Sa^.  abb.  a  Will,  nn  Dionys.  ejus  discip.  HisL  4e  fhUKc,  t.  12,  p.  IdM, 

: !  W.  Maiincs.  Gcst.  rc^.  Ang.  L.  5,  ]>.  170.   Chr.     Hunt.  p.  406.   HM.  ds IkUMb  t.  IS. 
(6)  Soger,  de  Vit.  Lodor.  Or.  c.  2,  p.  13. 
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father^  and  for  seven  yeavs  at  least  ho  was  charged  wiLk  the  principal  cares  o£ 
go  vanment.  He  Beemed,  thorefora^  more  sheltered  than  anj  other  fipom  all  attempts 

to  dispute  with  him  the  crown,  the  more  so  that  the  lords  had  rendered  him  heredi* 

tary,  had  at  the  same  time  despoiled  him  of  all  Mitlioritv. 

llowever,  his  mothcr-in-Iaw,  Bertrada,  had  tlioui;ht  oi  nioiintinirnpon  the  throne 
one  or  other  of  iicr  adulterine  sons^  named  X^hiUip  and  Florus;  slie  mi^^ht  find 
support  either  amon^y  the  feudatories  of  the  dachj  or  France,  who  were  haoitnallj 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  or  among  tlic  great  vassals,  who,  still  more  independent,  scarcely 
thought  thov  lind  :i  kiiii^  Init  at  u\v  epoch  of  a  chnn<n»  of  rci«n>j  «tnd  could  |»rofit  bj 
it  to  put  forward  some  untorfsci-ii  jjivtriision,  Acconlln^  to  these  considerations, 
Ivc^  bishop  of  Chartres^  who  passed  lor  the  most  learned  prelate  of  (iaui,  and 
who  had  alwiu's  shewn  much  attachment  to  Lonis,  advised  nim  not  to  deftsr  his 
consecration  K>r  an  instant  The  archbishopric  of  Reims  was  then  disputed 
between  two  competitors,  one  of  whom  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pope, 
and  the  other  enjovcd  the  protection  of  the  Vw^r.  According  to  the  counsel  of  tne 
bishop  ol"  Chartres,  Louis  addressed  himself  iieitlier  to  the  one  nor  tlie  other,  and 
did  not  hazard  himself  m  a  town  where  his  authorily  ran  the  suk  of  not  being 
acknowledged,  but  he  summoned  to  Orleans,  the  archbidiop  of  Sens,  with  the 
bishops  of  JParis,  Meaiix,  Orleans,  Chartres,  Nevers,  and  Auxerre;  and  on  the  ^d 
of  Augnst,  1108,  five  days  only  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  anointed  with 
the  sacied  oil,  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  **  lie  rejected,"  says  Stumer,  the 
secular  sword  of  the  age,  to  compass  himself  with  the  ecclesiastical  swof^  destined 
for  the  destruction  of  evil  doers ;  he  received  at  the  same  time  the  sceptre  and  the 
rod,  which  represent  the  defence  of  the  church  and  of  the  poor,  and  he  surrounded 
his  brow  with  a  diadem,  witli  tlie  approbation  of  the  clerg}-  and  of  the  people.**' 

The  cereuiony  was  hardly  concluded,  when  the  messengei^  of  liaoul-le-\"erd, 
archbishop  elect  of  Reims,  presented  diemselves  to  the  a88eim>l7,  protesting  against 
the  TUBorpation  which  the  metropolitan  of  Sens  had  committed  over  the  rights  of 
their  church,  and  testifying  regret  at  not  having  nrri\ cd  in  time  to  hinder  it,  Ives 
of  Cliartrcs  imdcrtook  to  reply  to  them,  and  he  addressed  to  tlie  court  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  all  the  episcopal  sees,  cncyclicui  lettei*s,  in  which  he  denied  the  prerogative 
of  the  Bdman  diureh  of  Reims,  over  the  Celtic  and  Aquitainian  churches,  which 
were  equaUy  interested  in  the  <x>n8ecmtion  of  the  kings  of  France.  Yet  he  believed 
it  more  prndfMit  :\t  the  same  time  to  no<iotiate  witlj  the  arclibisho))  elect ;  Liouis 
abandoned  the  pretensions  of  (Tonais  which  he  had  at  first  favored,  lie  acknow- 
ledged iiaoul-le- Verd,  and  the  latter  ceased  to  complain  that  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
had  usurped  his  functions.* 

Thus  begsily  in  1108,  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.,  which  lasted  twenty-nine  years. 
This  reign  comprehends  an  impoilant  period  in  the  hi'^ton'  of  the  French,  whether 
from  the  progress  made  by  the  people  in  tlie  eominunos,  whose  rights  scarcely  began, 
till  this  e],x)ch,  to  be  sanctioned  by  legal  authority  ;  whether  by  the  no  less  maiked 
progress,  made  b;^  the  central  power  in  the  monarchy ;  for  instead  of  bein^  lost  as 
nnoer  the  first  Phillip,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Oise,  it  really  b^f^  to  be  mltfirom 
the  Mensc  to  tlie  Pyrenees :  or,  in  fine,  hy  the  develo]>ni'Mit  th*'  same  time  received 
by  the  feudal  system  :  this  latter,  protitting  by  the  progress  ot  enhghteunient,  and 
by  the  study  of  other  sysleuis  of  legislation,  then  acquired  a  regularity  and  an 
authority  whidi  one  dares  not  dispute.  But  despite  the  important  results  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  that  periotl  is  filled  only  by  a  series  oi  petty  deeds  of  arm% 
in  which  the  king  witli  indefatigable  activ  ity  yearly  fought  in  divers  places,  followed 
only  by  a  handful  of  knights.  In  this  scries  of  sorry  eveuts  one  finds  no 
general  plan  which  one  sees,  no  great  end  around  which  were  ranked  the  least  cir- 
cumstanees.  The  confadon  ana  monotony  of  these  petty  wars  fatigue  the  mind, 

(7)  SagK.  Yil.  Lndov.  Or.  e.  18,  p.  U.      (8)  Ivw.  C«niot.  Bp.  166»  190.  Hut  4e  ft.  t  )ft,  p.  144^ 
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and  leave  no  traces  on  the  mcmnn'.  One  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of 
different  interesti?,  of  all  these  rivaliii'.s  and  of  all  these  hatreds  ;  iov  if  the  number 
of  chiefs,  or  of  that  of  state^i,  had  not  really  augmented,  a  much  greater  number 
at  least  became  conspicuous^  because  each  province  took  more  caie  to  preserve  its 
historical  docuoiaits. 

To  strive  to  remedy  this  nnivcrsal  confn^ion,  we  shall  at  first  divide  the  re!|xn  of  / 
Louis  the  Fat  into  three  nearly  equal  periods;  then,  in  each  period,  we  si i all 
endeavor  to  Torm  an  idea  of  the  government  of  the  king  and  that  of  each  of  the 
great  lords  bj  whom  France  was  -sbmed.  Thus  we  shaff  find  that  all  these  separate 
actions  sometimes  combine  to  briii|^  about  general  results. 

Durinn;  tlie  first  part  of  the  reitrn  of  Louis  the  Fat,  or  duriiin;tlie  ciglit  veal's 
which  elapsed  from  his  consecration  till  his  marriage,  he  had  constantly  arms  in  hiii 
hand,  but  he  scarcely  passed  the  antient  limits  wherein  his  activity  had  been  exer- 
cised doing  the  hitter  years  of  the  reign  of  his  father :  he  soon  made  war  on  the 
barons  who  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  France,  that  is  to  sqr>  on  his  brother  Phillip 
of  Mantes,  on  the  lord  of  Puis^t,  on  Thomas  of  Mame,  son  of  Engherrand  of 
Coucy,  and  on  Aymon  of  Bourbon  ;  he  soon  engaged  in  the  quarrels  of  the  com- 
mune of  Laon  and  Amiens ;  finally  he  was  soon  led  into  some  hostilities  with  the 
king  of  England  and  the  count  of  Champagne ;  but  despite  the  power  of  these 
two  princes,  he  employed  only  against  them  almost  as  weak  armies  as  these  with 
whieh  he  attacked  tlio  lords  of  tnc  castles. 

Phillip,  Bertrada's  eldest  son,  had,  in  1104,  espoused  the  heiress  of  Montlheri  ; 
and  Louis,  to  whom  this  castle  gave  uneasiness,  had  made  him  cede  it  to  his  brother 
in  excban^  for  the  county  of  Mantes.  The  old  liisttmans  do  net  explain  how,  in 
^ite  of  ^is change,  Phillip  at  one  time  possessed,  in  1109,  Mantes  and  Montlheri; 
he  profitted  by  it  as  had  none  his  father-in-law,  to  plunder  the  merchants  who  re- 
paired from  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  ail  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  capital.  In  the  meantime  he  held  his  two  fortresses  at  the  disposition  of  a 
£>rmkUJ>re  faction  in  the  kingdom ;  that  which  his  mother,  Bertraday  directed  by 
her  intrigties,  and  m  which  were  entered  Amaury  lY.  of  Montforl^  brother  of  Ber^ 
trada,  and  Foulques  V.,  count  of  Anjou,  son  of  the  same  princess.  The  house  of 
Montfort,  at  the  same  time  teudatoxy  to  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  could 
introduce  the  Normans  to  the  gates  of  PariSy  anoBertrada  flattered  herself  to  find 
in  the  midst  of  ihe  troubles  she  ^cited,  an  opportunity  of  bearing  Phillip  to  the 
throne  of  Frauce  and  excluding  Louis,  as  in  the  house  of  her  other  husband  she 
had  secured  the  succession  of  Anjou  to  her  son  Foulques^  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brnther. 

The  king  stunmoned  Phillip  to  appear  bdbfo  iho  court  of  his  peers,  to  answer 
for  the  complaints  brought  against  him,  upon  the  pillage  of  the  poor,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  churches,  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  county  of  Mantes.  Phillip  refused, 
^viflt  pride,  declaring  that  he  acknowledged  no  other  judi^es  than  the  arms  of  his 
kmgiits.  When  Louis  came,  however,  to  lay  siege  to  Mantes,  in  1109,  Phillip 
dared  not  shut  himself  up  in  that  places  The  first  indosnre  of  the  castle  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Louis,  who  gave  the  combatants  an  example  of  audacity.  The 
principal  tower,  afler  having  sustainetl  a  sufficiently  long  sie^e,  capitulated,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  extremity.  Louis  afterwards  prepared  to  attack  Moutliierl :  to 
turn  him  from  this  siege,  Bertrada  proposed  to  gi\e  this  castle  in  dowery  to  a 
daughter  of  Amaury  of  Montfoft,  who  espoused  Hugues  of  Cressy,  son  of  the  count 
of  Rochefort ;  but  Louis  would  not  consent  to  this  new  enfeoffment :  he  first  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Chartres,  which  formed  part  of  the  fief  of 
Montlheri;  and,  soon  after,  agreeing  witli  the  inhabitants,  who  demanded  a  chief 
of  the  family  of  their  antient  k>rds,  im  introduced  into  MontUieri,  Milon  of  Brai^ 
brother  of  that  Gui  Tmxd  whose  daughter,  five  ycais  previously,  his  brother  had 
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espouse^.*  Phillip,  despoiled  of  his  lordships,  thenceforth  retiml  to  Amaury  of 
Montfort,  his  uncle,  who  gave  liiin  the  command  of  Evreux  ;  his  mother,  Bertiuda, 
though  she  had  not  yet  lost  her  beauty,  took  the  vd],  after  haTiiig  aeen  the  fall  oi 
her  projects,  at  the  convent  of  Fotilevrault,  where  she  was  not  long  in  dying.** 

Tne  nostUities  of  Louis  the  Fourth,  nn  l  t!ie  other  barons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  appear  to  have  been  pai'tly  caustni  by  tlie  favor  tlie  king  accorded  to  the 
lords  of  Garlande.  These  were  three  brothers,  proprietors  of  the  castle  of  Garlande^ 
in  Brie,  |;ood  knigfata,  and  ikiUid  oourtien ;  thej  ohtained  from  Louis  all  tiie 
finran  which  that  prince  could  grant*  The  eldest  brother,  Ansel  of  Garlande^  who 
was  a  nephew  of  Gui  the  Ktnl,  count  of  Rochefort,  and  father-in-law  of  Amann-  of 
Montfort,  was  named,  in  118^5,  seneschal  of  France.  This  charge  had  been  pre- 
viously fultilled  by  the  coimt  of  Rochefort.  The  family  of  Montmorency  was 
intimatehr  united  with  that  of  Bochefort.  It  had  already  been  oflfended  by  the 
return  of  Lucienne ;  it  was  more  ao  by  the  dismissal  of  count  Qni ;  it  was  alhed  to 
all  the  lords  of  fiefs  and  castles  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  it  soon  made  the  king 
feel  tliat  he  had  not  wounded  it  with  impunity.  The  Montmorencys  snmmoned  all 
tlicir  relations  and  their  friends,  to  unite  with  thcin  to  declare  war  against  Louis 
the  Fat*  Gk>nnt  Endes,  of  Gorbeil,  alone  reftised,  though  his  mother  md  espoused 
the  ooont  of  Rochefort  in  second  marriage.  The  Montmorencys,  ui  1108,  arrested 
and  shut  him  up  at  La  Fert^Baudoin.  Louis  wished  to  deliver  this  faithful  subject, 
persecuted  because  of  him  :  with  his  httle  army  he  marched  towards  La  Ferte-Bau- 
aoin.  His  seneschal,  Ansel  of  Garlande,  who  conducted  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
kin&  oompoaed  of  fbrty  knight^  finding  the gate  of  La  F«rt6  open  threw  himself  in : 
be  nattered  himself  that  he  had  taken  the  rortress  by  a  coup-de-^mam;  hut  hardly 
had  he  crossed  tlic  drawbridge  than  it  was  raised  behind  him  :  at  the  same  time  lie 
was  assailed  in  the  narrow  courts  and  winding  passages  of  the  castle,  by  enemies 
placed  above  him,  whom  he  could  not  see,  and  against  whom  he  could  not  defend 
iiimself ;  he  was  thrown  oflP  his  hoise^  overwlidmed  by  nambersy  and  finally  earned 
into  tlie  same  dungeon  where  the  ooont  of  Gorbeily  imom  he  had  wished  to  ddiver) 

already  !;iMi:uished." 

Happily  tor  Garlande,  neither  the  count  of  Rochefort  nor  his  son,  Hugues  of 
Cressy,  was  then  in  the  castlo ;  for  they  would  have  imuiediatel^-  put  their  prisoner 
to  death :  the  second  made  nnheard  or  efibrts  to  re-enter,  sometimes  by  open  Ibroe^ 
Bomettmes  disguised  as  a  jongleur,  or  as  a  courtesan:  but  William  of  Garlande^ 
who  replaced  his  brotlier  m  tlie  king's  army,  was  no  less  vigilant  and  brave  in 
repulsing  him  ;  he  recognised  him  under  all  his  disguises,  and  lie  was  always  in  his 
way  to  fight  him.  The  stratagems  and  encounters  of  these  two  knights  would  have 
had  all  the  gai*  ty  of  a  play,  for  their  tricks  and  eHbrts  to  surprise  each  other  were 
mixed  with  pleasantry,  but  the  end  of  the  one  if  ha  oonld  enter  La  Fert^  was  to 
shed  in  torments  the  blood  of  his  enemy ;  the  end  of  the  other  was  to  save  his 
brother.  At  last  the  constancy  of  tlie  king  gained  it ;  the  castle  of  La  Fert^  was 
taken,  and  its  defenders  were  treated  by  Louis  the  Fat  with  much  severity/' 

At  the  taking  of  La  Fert<^Baudoin,  Eodes  of  Ck>rbei],  was  set  at  liberty,  as 
well  as  Ansel  of  Garlande :  the  first  had  a  nephew,  of  whom  he  was  the  guardian, 
and  who  was  af^erwanls  his  heir;  he  is  designated  by  the  name  of  H\igues  the 
Handsome,  or  the  young,  lord  of  Puisct.  The  cj>och  of  his  majority  being  arrived, 
the  count  of  Gorbeu, delivered  to  him  the  castles  of  Puiset,  situated  between  Chartres 
and  OrlMns»  The  new  lord  shared,  not  the  moderation  of  his  guardian,  bat  the 
resentment  of  the  rest  of  his  ftmily;  so  diat  he  almost  immediately  b^m  to 


Swcer.  Tit.  Lnd.  6r.  c.  17,  p-  31-2. 
(10)  W.  ICdHM*.     8,  f.  14.  Hirt.d6 1^.  1. 18.  (II)  Sugcr.  Ylt  Lad.  Gr.  e.  14^  p.  2S. 

(1^  8«l«r.Vil.lAd.QA«;14kp.86.  Gr.Clir.(lsSt.Bnyi^c.S.  |k  ]fi4w 
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exercise  brigandage  over  the  subjects  of  tho  king,  over  those  oi  tlie  countess  of 
Blois,  of  whom  he  was  a  vasMl,  and  over  the  peasants  of  the  cooTents  of  St.  Dennis, 

whc^  farms  extended  into  his  neighbourhood. 

Alix  or  Adi'Iaide,  sister  of  IlL-nry,  kinir  of  England,  and  widow  of  Stephen,  connt 
of  Chartresand  of  Blois,  who  had  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  the guardian  of  her 
SOD  Tlieobald  IV.  who  had  scai  ccly  arrived  at  adolescence :  she  had  recourse  to  the 
king  to  comDiain  of  the  brigandages  of  the  loord  of  Puiset,  who  plnnd^ed  travellen 
even  under  tne  gates  of  Chart  ivs.  Louis  YI.  assigned  tl»  parties  to  Melon  to  ja4ge 
between  them.    "  Ma^^y  nrthbishops,  l)ishops,  clerks  and  monks,"  says  Snuer,  ^^ ho 
himself  was  present  at  the  court  which  tlie  king  lield  at  ^r»'1nii,     as?ienibled  there 
with  clamour  ;  they  threw  theniselvesi  at  his  feet  in  spite  of  hiiu,  they  besought  hiui 
to  curb  Hugues,  that  vapadoos  robber  who  devoured  their  Inids  like  a  ravenous 
wdf :  the^  toM  him  to  carry  off  from  the  gorge  of  the  diagon  those  prebends  whom 
tho  magnificence  of  the  kings  liaJ  granted  to  tho  servants  of  God,  in  lieauce,  a 
province  fertile  in  wheat :  and  to  reniend)er  that  tlie  lands  of  the  priests,  even 
during  the  tyranny  of  Pharoah,  had  alone  been  preserved  from  exactions.""  The 
lord  (»  Pniset  did  not  appear  at  Meinn  to  answer  these  accnsatioas,  and  Lonis,  in 
1111,  conducted  his  men-at-arms  to  attack  the  castle  of  the  joung  baron,  before 
which  ho  gave  a  meeting  to  Theobald  IV.,  eount  of  Chartres  an  !  Rlois,  who  in 
this  expedition  first  took  arms.    Hugues  defended  himself  valiantly:  }et  the 
soldiers  of  the  king,  aiitl  those  of  the  count,  suddenly,  and  on  two  dift'ereut  side^ 
ferced  an  entry  into  the  castle.  The  lord,  who  wasrefbged  in  the  toor  mattresse, 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender.    Louis,  at  the  same  time  as  he  conducted  him  into 
his  prisons  of  Ca.stle-Land(.)ff,  or  Chaiiteau-Tiandon,  gn\-e  tlv  (trd,  j-  tn  raze  the 
castle  of  Puiset,which  appealed  to  him  only  able  to  serve  as  the  haunt  ot  brigtnidage. 
Count  Theobald,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  that  this  castle  should  be  delivered  to 
him  to  fbrtify  his  frontier.  The  rights  of  the  kin^  and  the  count  over  this  tere 
fee  were  vainly  discussed,  and  when  thsj  separatra,  their  opposite  pretensiona  had 
already  rendered  them  each  otiier's  enemies." 

In  these  inten  als,  in  1112,  Elides,  eount  of  Corbeil,  died  without  leaving 
children  ;  Louis  VX.  on  the  one  part,  Theobald,  count  of  Biois,  on  the  other, 
daimed  his  heritage ;  bnt  the  barons  of  the  ^shopric  of  Paris  assembled  in  the 
castle  of  Moussi,  aeclared  that  the  county  of  Gorb^  ought  to  ])ass  to  Hu^es  of 
Puiset,  nej  hew  of  the  last  count,  and  then  a  prisoner  of  tlic  king.  Louis  VT,, 
on  submitiuig  to  this  sentence,  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  lord  of 
Puiset ;  he  restored  him  his  liberty  with  all  the  fiefs  he  carried  off  from  him  in  tho 
war ;  bnt  under  condition  that  Hugnes  should  not  ndse  tbefiirtifications  of  Pniset, 
and  that  he  should  give  up  to  the  crown  all  his  rights  over  the  heritage  of  Ccobeil.'^ 

Hngnes  of  Puiset,  to  recover  his  liberty,  had  promised  all  that  the  king  had 
demanded  of  him,  but  he  did  not  long  tliink  of  keeping  the  conditions  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  bj  force.  Wlmst  Louis  was  called  into  Flanders,  in  1112, 
to  ^ve  tne  investiture  of  that  connty  to  Baldwin  VIL,  Hnenes  contracted  a  secret 
alliance  with  coinit  Theobald  ;  he  raised,  in  all  haste,  the  fortifications  of  Puiset; 
he  removed,  hv  deceit,  the  abbot  Sug»'r,  a  monk  of  St.  Deni*--,  nud  the  principal 
historian  of  that  epoch,  who  had  been  diarged  with  his  consent,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  tho  house  of  Tourij  he  surprised  the  rich  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  fieedoms,  were  taken  to  market,  and  put  to 
ransom ;  he  attacketl  Touri  whilst  count  Theobald,  in  concert  with  him,  wotked  at 
the  fortifieations  of  Puiset :  yet  the  constancy  of  tho  servitors  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Denis,  who  defended  Touri  longer  than  he  had  counted  on,  and  tlie  dihgence 
of  Louis,  who,  on  the  morrow,  arrived  to  their  aid,  whilst  they  thought  him  to  be 

(13)  Soger.  0.18,  p.  82^.  (14)  Ibid.  p.  a5.   Chr.  St  Dax.  c.  6,  p.  165. 

(15)  Solar.  «.lt^,  p.  86.  Cflir.  St  Den.  e.  9,  p.  107. 
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8t3t  in  Flanders,  baffled  bis  projects.   Hugues  and  Theobald  abnt  thenuelvet  up 

within  the  half-niin  1  v.  alls  of  ruisot,  ami  there  awaited  the  attack  of  Louis.*' 

The  king  had  ali\  udy  routed  the  first  body  that  had  opposed  lihn,  when  the  sire 
of  lienuiTency,  coming  out  from  behind  a  church  where  he  had  liidden  his  trix)j), 
prohtted  by  tlie  disorder  of  the  conquerors,  to  overthrow,  in  his  turn,  their 
squadrons.  Five  hnndred  NbnnaiM  who,  at  this  moment,  came  to  the  asafatonce 
or  the  count  of  Blois,  acliieved  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  army.  Louia,  who  had 
at  one  moment  believed  himself  assured  of  success,  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Touri,  whilst  his  soldiers  fU  il  in  all  directions.  Milon  of  Montlheri,  Hufjues  of 
Crcss^,  and  his  brother  Gui,  count  of  Kochefort,  bad  joined  the  army  of  the  king's 
enonies,  and  they  already  flattered  themselves  of  making  him  prisoner;  but  Louis 
did  not  lose  courage  ;  he  re-called  to  him  his  knights,  he  gathered  them  under  the 
^o^-.'d  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  state,  with  their  aid,  to  efficaciously 
defend  Touri,  and  even  to  ro-commenrc  tlu*  sief^i?  of  Puiset,  two  avenues  of  whicn 
he  occupied  with  redoubts.  His  cousin,  liaoul  of  Yermaiidois,  and  Drogou  of 
Mouchy,  who  were  opportnndj  come  to  bis  assistance^  secoiided  his  effints ;  he 
gained  the  advantage  in  a  second  combat,  in  ^^hich  count  Theobald  was  wounded; 
tlien  he  gave  the  latter  permission  to  retire  to  Chaitrcs,  under  condition,  never- 
theless, that  Puiset  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  it  should  be  destroyed 
to  the  ibuudation.^^ 

The  war  which,  during  the  same  period,  Louis  the  Fat  earned  into  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Coney,  was  connected  with  the  contentions  of  that  house  with 
the  two  communes  (^f  Laon  and  Amiens,  and  it  brings  ns  to  seek  what  was  the 

policy  of  Louis  in  liis  tirst  relations  with  tlie  communes. 

The  domcdn  of  Louis  the  Fat  was,  as  it  were,  bounded  by  the  towns  of  Paris, 
Orleane^  Etamnes,  Melun,  and  Compi6gne:  it  was  thence  that  he  drew  all  his 
rcsoaroes,  and  toe  little  m<mey  of  which  ne  distx)sed :  all  the  intermediate  apace 
between  these  towns  was  occupied  by  barons  who,  fortified  in  their  castles,  were 
almost  habitually  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  him.  Louis  had  then  a  lively  interest 
in  favoring  the  cities  to  which  he  owed  all  his  ^lower,  and  his  only  means  of 
struggling  iipinst  a  tnxbolent  nobili^.  Commerce  and  manuiactures  were  the 
means  of^life  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  townsy  and  Louis  protected  this  com- 
merce with  all  his  might ;  the  origin  of  these  wars  against  the  barons  was,  nearly 
always,  the  justice  which  he  wished  to  render  to  the  merchants  whom  the  geiktlo 
men  had  robbed  upon  the  great  roads,  lie  also  giuuled  them  by  letters  paten^ 
several  privileges  and  good  customs.  Etampes  obtained  from  1128,  exeDindiin 
fifom  taule  ana  guarantees  fur  its  merchandiae."  Orleans  received  £rom  Louis 
VII..  at  liis  accession,  a  no  less  advantageous  cliarter,  %vhich  probably  did  but 
confirm  the  privileges  already  granted  by  Ins  fatlier.''*  The  burgesses  of  Paris 
were  favored  in  the  pursuit  of  their  debtors,  by  an  ordinance  of  1134,  which 
brought  justice  nearer  to  their  doon."^  But  none  of  the  towns  obtained  from 
Louis  the  Fat,  permission  to  constitute  a  commune ;  four  out  of  the  five  never 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  lil)erty :  the  town  of  Compi^gne  alone  was  erectpd  info 
a  commune  half  a  century  later,  in  11 5B,  when  the  king's  domain  being  already 
more  extenuve,  he  was  less  reluctant  to  detach  from  it  a  Tittle  town.'* 

But  in  the  towns  which  acknowledged  another  lord  than  the  kui|^  and  especially 
an  ecclesiastical  lord,  Louis  the  Fat  early  began  to  &vor  the  progress  of  a  liberty 
which  would  give  him  new  sid^ifcis,  or,  at  least,  more  powcrml  allies.  According 
to  Orderic  Yitalis,  "  to  renress  the  tjTanny  of  brigands,  and  of  seditious  men, 
he  was  forced  to  demand  the  help  of  the  bishops  in  all  Gaul  j  then  tJie  popular 

(16)  8uv.  e.  flO,  p.  8S.  (17)  Suger.  c.  p.  38-40.  Clir.  St.  Den.  c.  9.  tO  et  11,  p.  167-1  iS. 
(18)  OnbnmaatdM  Boiid«  fr,  t  11,  p.  18S.         (id)  Ibid.  p.  189.  (20)  Ibid.  1. 1,  p.  6. 

(21)  Ibid.  1. 11,  p.  S40. 
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commune  was  established  in  France  by  the  prelates,  tor  tbe  priests  accompanied  the 
king  in  the  sieges  and  combats  with  their  flags  and  all  their  paxishioners."^^  In 
edFect)  at  the  ^ege  of  PcuBet  it  seems,  according  to  abbot  Suger,  that  the  vassals 
of  St,  DeniSy  in  Bcauce,  fought  under  the  orders  of  their  curates,  one  of  whom 
tooic  a  principal  part  in  the  taking  of  tbe  castle^  and  tbejr  are  dengnated  in  the 
army  under  tlie  name  of  communes.^ 

However,  in  the  episcopal  towns,  \Yherc  the  ferniuntation  of  liberty  b^an  to 
make  itsdif  felt,  Lotus  the  Fat  had  not  yet  embraced  a  putj  according  to  general 
principle^  and  be  had  not  followed  a  uniform  policy.  The  bo^^esses  were  associated, 
they  were  promised  mutual  protection,  a  lili  ral  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
repression  of  t)io  bri<^ndages  of  the  gent  l  tn  ti.  These,  on  their  side,  united  their 
euorts  to  auiuiniutc  that  which  thcjr  called  tiie  detestable  comtmtnes.  The  Itin^  was 
altematdy  invoked  by  the  two  purtieey  and  Louis,  who  took  little  mterest  in  the 
towns  whett  they  were  not  in  hm  immediate  domains,  oftenest  determined  between 
tbcm  and  their  enemies  according  to  the  money  ^vbich  he  ^vas  offered, 

Tlie  two  towns  which  had  been  enriched  hy  the  residence  of  the  last  kings 
of  the  second  race,  Laon  and  Beims,  become,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third, 
essentially  episcopal  towns^  were  thos  amon^  tbe  first  to  pretend  to  oommnnal 
rights,  and  to  put  themselves  mto  possession  m  liberty.  The  chronicle  of  Reims, 
in  its  extreme  brevity,  is  content  to  !r:iko  mention,  m  a  line,  of  a  rising  of  the 
people  in  1122,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  rejiublic  by  the  oaths  of  the  citizens, 
in  1140/  The  dissensions  of  the  community  of  Laon  are,  on  the  contrary,  related 
with  most  fatiguing  prolixity  by  abbot  Gnibert.of  No^nt.  If  he  may  be  bdieved, 
in  no  town  were  morals  more  corrupt,  or  a  more  revoning  brigandage  exercised  by 
the  burgesses  against  the  country  peo})le,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  obtain 
justice  in  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  "  Thieving,  brigandage,  were  puMirly 
committed  by  the  first  mcu  of  the  town,  or  by  their  domestics ;  no  person  couid 
walk  in  security  in  the  streets  during  the  night ;  at  that  hour  one  might  always 
expect  to  be  deqpoiled,  made  pnscmer,  or  killed.  The  clergy,  with  the  archdeacons 
and  lords,  having  considered  these  things,  and  seeking  opportunities  to  dra\y  money 
from  the  pcojde,  sent  them  messengers  to  otier  them  their  consent  to  their  f^^'^'oiing 
a  commune,  if  they  would  give  enough  money  to  obUun  leave.  jN'ow  a  couauune, 
a  new  and  execraUe  name,  consists  in  this :  that  tho  tributaries  are  obliged  to  pa^ 
to  their  masters  only  once  a  year  the  accustomed  debt  of  their  servitude  ;  that  if 
they  commit  any  fault,  they  are  furnished  by  a  fine  fixed  by  the  laws,  and  they  are 
rendered  exempt  from  all  otiier  exactions  of  tributes  wliicli  one  lias  Leon  accustomed 
to  inHict  on  slaves.  The  people  having  [obtained  this  opportunity  of  purchasing 
itself  spared  not  the  heaps  of  mon^  whi(^  it  had  in  reserve  for  these  devouring 
mouths ;  and  the  latter,  appeased  by  an  abundant  noniishment^  engaged  by  oaths 
to  keep  f;iit!i  in  this  negotiation."^' 

The  guarantee  of  tlie  bishops  and  lords  did  not  appear  even  sutlicient  for  tlio 
Liaonnois.  Louis  the  Fat  had  consented  to  confirm  the  commime  of  Noyou,  by 
an  act  which  is  not  preserved,  and  tmder  circumstances  which  are  not  known.  On 
his  side,  the  count  of  Vemandois,  Kaoul  L»  had  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Quentin,  a  charter  to  guarantee  their  commune.  It  is  probable  that  these  are 
the  tii-st  two  towns  which,  in  this  part  of  France,  had  obtained  a  legal  establisbment 
of  their  liberty.    The  burgesses  of  Laon  ofiered  Louis  VI.  four  hundred  pounds 

(22)  Ord.  ViL  L.  U,  p.  83fi.  (23)  Su^r.  Vit.  Lndov.  Gr.  c.  18,  p.  84. 

(A)  Chr.  Kemens.  Hut.  dc  Fr.  t.  12.  p.  276.  The  town  of  Reims  pretends  to  have  been  in  iNMtearfoo  of  « 
municipal  jurisiiidion  from  the  ninth  century ;  but  it  obt-ninLil  only,  in  1  K^S,  of  I/jnis  Vtl..  a  ch.irtcr  of  cum- 
muotty.  Preface  to  Vol.  il  d«3  Ordona.  dc  Vt.  p.  4.  Wc  do  not  forget,  however,  that  tbe  epoch  of  the  royal 
charter  i»  not  that  of  tbe  oootpinMie*  of  the  bu^pDMea  to  etbAlUk  eomnaim. 

(S4)  GoilMrt.  eUi.  Xorigeato,  p.  260.   Hiat.  de  i>.  1. 12. 
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of  silver  to  grant  tliem  a  charter  conformable  to  tliat  of  Noyoii  and  St.  Queutiu. 

Tb»  kiiig/'  sayt  the  abbot  of  Nogent,  "  was  foiced  by  this  piebekn  lafgeae ;  he 
could  not  retuie  to  confirm  their  liberties  bjr  oath,    (iood  Uodl  who  could  si^ 

how  rnnnv  presents  were  rprt-ivcJ  from  those  people,  how  many  oaths  were  given  it 
in  excliaiiirt',  and  how  much  trouble  it  must  afterwards  take  to  brinff  Itnck  to  tlieir 
former  condition  tliese  slaves  whom  one  has  a  fiist  time  permitted  to  throw  oti  the 
yoke  I* 

Id  &ct,  after  hmving  shared  the  money  of  the  Laonnois,  the  bishops  and  CTandees 
longed  to  briu^  them  back  to  their  former  slavery;  they  oft"' r^^d  seven  htm flretl 
pounds  of  «;!'  r  r  to  Tenuis  to  engage  hiui  to  He^troy  the  commune  which  he  had 
»anctioned)  uud  tiiu  king  determined  to  do  what  he  was  urged  by  his  courtiers,  who 
alone  profitted  by  the  money  he  recei\'^  on  the  25th  April,  1112,  conducted  his 
men-at^ums  to  Xjaon.  Once  admitted  into  the  tow^n,  he  declared  that  he  revoked 
the  charter  so  recently  confirmed  by  his  own  oaths,  by  those  of  the  bishop,  of  the 
nobiKty,  and  of  the  burgesses.*  The  p€0])le  trembhngly  submitt^,  and  the 
gentlemen  iniuiediuteiy  began  to  extort  from  the  burgesses  the  seTen  bimdred 

?>tind8  of  rilver  which  must  be  paid  to  the  king  for  the  MStmctioo  of  theur  lifaertr. 
he  patience  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Laon  histed,  however,  no  longer  than  tne 
presence  of  the  king,  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Uie  whole  town  rose  to 
to  the  cry  o(  Long  live  the  commune!  But,  instead  of  now  thinking  of  stipulating 
for  their  liberty,  with  chiefs  who  took  no  account  of  their  oatlis,  the  insurgents 
attended  onlv  to  their  thirst  for  vengeance.  Bishop  Galdrie  was  massacred ;  the 
nobles  who  had  promised  him  help  aoainst  the  i)eoplo  were,  for  the  most  part, 
slain  with  him  ;  a  conflagration,  lignten  during  the  fight,  consumed  many  ot  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city :  when  tlie  burgesses,  frightened  at  the  very 
excesses  which  they  had  committed,  fied  or  concealed  themselves,  tlie  peasants 
entered  into  tiie  town  and  pillaged  their  houses ;  finally,  the  dtixens,  most  zealons 
for  the  commune,  were  obligc<l  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Thomas  of 
Marne,  son  of  EnLdicrraMd  of  (^oucy.  They  knew,  liowever,  his  cruelty  and  his 
biMgaudage ;  but  this  baron  alone  appeared  disposetl  to  defend  them,  and  was  not 
afraid  of  having,  at  once,  to  fight  tlie  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergj,*' 

The  misfortimes  of  the  mhabitants  of  Laon  didnot  hinder  those  S  Amiens  irovn 
nearly  following  their  example :  they  felt  that  the  passing  dinsters  of  a  re\  olution 
are  far  from  equalling  the  daily  sufferings  of  a  constant  oppression.  They  asked 
to  govern  themselves  as  a  commune,  and  their  bishop,  as  well  as  the  viscount  of  the 
town,  gave  their  consent.  The  king  was  the  more  easily  determined  to  grant  them 
the  privilege,  that  the  town  did  not  belong  to  him.  Engtorand  of  Coney  was  coont 
of  Amiens ;  he  thought  himself  master  of  that  city  by  means  of  the  great  and 
strong  tower  where  he  was  garrisoned  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  execrable  manners 
nnd  his  tyrannical  government  had  rendered  him  tlio  object  of  universal  aversion, 
and  it  was  against  aim  that  the  burge&ses  of  Amiens  wished  to  establish  then*  liberty. 
He  essayed  to  oppose  tiiem  by  force,  and  the  bnigesses  invoked  die  aid  of  bis  son 
Thomas,  of  Miune,  with  whom  ho  was  embroiled.  The  two  tyrants  were  soon 
reconciled  ;  yet  the  inlia!)itants  of  Amiens,  lefl  alone  exposed  to  their  united  efforts, 
were  not  disconcerted  ;  frightful  dangei's  surrounded  them,  their  commune  could 
only  be  secured  by  great  sacrifices :  they  hesitated  not  to  resolve.^ 

Perhaps  tioois  the  Fat  would  have  Idtthe  communes  of  Amiens  and  Laon,  each 
on  its  own  part,  to  decide  their  qaanels  with  their  lords,  if  Thomas  of  Mame  had 
not  drawn  upon  himself"  and  upon  those  pro>'inces,  the  attention  of  ^e  king  and 
that  of  France,  by  acts  of  the  most  frightfid  cnielty.  "  This  lord,**  says  the  abbot 
of  Nogent  "  son  of  Engherrand  of  Coucy,  had,  from  his  earliest  youth,  incessantly 
augmented  his  riches  by  the  pillage  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  he  had  extended 
(85)  Gdbttt  Ik.  S50.  D.       (M)  JbU,  p.  Wl.       (27)~Ibid.  p.  2SS.B.      (28)  Ibid.  p.  SOO.  E. 
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his  domination  by  Inoeatnotis  marriages  with  rich  heiresses  who  were  Jus  illations. 

His  cruehr  was  so  tmheard  of,  that  the  butchers  wlio  hnwover  pass  as  unfefHnrr, 
spare  more  grief  in  killinix  cattle  than  he  spares  in  slayintj;  men  ;  for  he  is  not  con- 
tent to  punish  them  with  the  sword,  for  determined  iauUs,  as  is  eustomarj' ;  he  tears 
them  to  pieces  with  the  moat  horrible  torments.  When  be  wishes  to  snatch  a  ran- 
som from  his  captives^  he  suspends  them  by  some  deUcate  part  of  their  bodies ;  or 
lays  them  upon  the  cfirth,  and  cororing  them  with  f^tones  he  walks  over  them, 
striking  them  at  tlio  same  time  until  they  promise  all  that  he  demands,  or  they  arc 
almost  dead  with  pain."* 

It  was  especially  since  Thomas  of  Biume  had  acquired,  by  marriage,  the  almost 
imi^gnable  castlo  of  Montagu,  that  he  had  become  the  terror  of  Picardy.  He 
was  condemned  by  a  conncil  aj-fcmbled  at  Beauvais  In  1114,  for  brigandages  which 
he  had  exercised  upon  the  convents  and  churches;  and  Louis,  at  the  instances  of 
tlie  priests,  engaged  to  pursue  him  even  to  extermination.'"  lu  doing  tliis  he  pro- 
posed at  once  to  defend  the  commune  of  Amiens,  which  Thomas  of  Mame  nad 
attacked,  and  to  punisli  tho  partizans  of  tlie  commune  of  Laoii,  which  the  same 
Thomas  had  defended.  Tlie  same  desires  for  the  same  n;'^its,  and  sentiments 
Cijually  noble,  animateil  the  burgesses  in  both  towns ;  but  the  monarch  and  the 
gentlemen,  according  to  their  wont,  saw  in  tliat  qujirrel  only  the  money  they  might 
gain :  thus  they  did  not  scruple  to  embrace  at  the  same  time,  in  two  difoent  towns, 
two  opposite  parties.^' 

After  having  assisted  at  the  council  of  Soissons,  wlilcli  had  recalled  the  bishop 
of  Amiens  to  the  leading  of  his  tiock,  Louis  VI.  took  the  castle  of  Crcssy,  during 
the  Lent  of  the  year  1115  ;  tliat  of  Nogent  was  delivered  up  to  him  without  com- 
bat, which  did  not  hinder  from  being  sent  to  punishment  many  of  those  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners.  He  restored  to  the  monks  of  St.  John  of  Laon,  the  property 
which  had  Ijcen  carried  off  from  tliem  ;  he  afterwards  received  the  hcralds-at-nrms 
of  Thomas,  who,  obliged  by  Ids  wounds  to  keep  his  bed,  offered  to  submit,  and  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  commune  of  Amiens.  However,  he  always  possessed  the 
tower  of  that  town,  whidi  he  wonld  not  evacuate;  and  the  burgesses,  more  than 
the  bishop,  could  not  bclie^e  tli  em  selves  sheltered  from  his  brigandages  while  that 
tower  was  not  razed  or  deii\'ered  to  tlie  commune.  TiOnis  undertook  to  liesiegc  it, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  Ijcen  wounded  there,  and  after  t-vn  fruitless  attacks, 
that  he  at  last  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1117,  and  that  he  delivered  the  bur- 
gesses of  Amiens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Coney.** 

The  fourth  private  war,  or  war  against  a  baron,  which  Louis  the  Fat  had  to 
sustain  during  this  period,  was  shorter  and  less  important  in  its  consequences.  The 
justice  of  the  king  was  invoked,  in  111  o,  to  fix  the  rights  of  an  uncle  and  a  nephew, 
to  the  heritage  of  the  antient  house  of  Bourbon.  Ai*chambaud  V.  had  died,  leav- 
ing a  son  of  the  same  name  as  hfmsd^  and  a  w^w,  wlm  re-married  with  Alard 
Guillebaud.  Aymon,  brother  of  the  last  lord  of  Bourbon,  thought  the  opportunity 
fiivorable  to  possess  him.self  of  the  heritage  of  his  nephew,  during  his  infancy ;  but 
Alarrl  Angorously  defended  the  interests  of  his  wife  s  son ;  he  at  last  thought  of 
succumbing,  when  he  had  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  and  of  his  court. 

Since  Philhp  I.  had  acquired  Berri,  the  Bonrbonnois  had  become  the  neighbonn 
of  the  domains  of  the  crown  :  it  is  not  seen  that  the  sires  of  Bourbon  were  vassals 
of  Mj  of  the  great  lords  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  if  they  held  immediately  of 
the  king,  th(>v  had  completely  lo^t  the  habit  of  obej-ing  him.  Louis  VT.  eagerly 
seized  an  opj)ortimity  to  bring  them  before  bis  tribunal,  and  as  Aymon  rei'used  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  Louis  entered  with  an  army  into  the  Bourbonnois  In 

(Stt)  Gnibcrt.  p.  25?,  Lobbe.  Cone.  Gi  n.  t.  10,  p.  798. 

(81)  8l^.  Vit.  Lnd.  c.  21,  p.  42.    Gnibcrt.  p.  2(.2. 

(32)  9agK,  e.  21,  p.  42.  Chr.  St.  Ueoy*>  c     p.  173.  Guibeit.  p.  268.8. 
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1115;  he  attacked  Gennigny,  Aymon's  principal  fortress,  and  he  forced  the  latter 
to  throw  hiinsell'  at  his  feet,  to  unreservedly  submit  to  his  jud^ent.  We  are  not 
told  what  this  judgment  was,  but  Suger  assures  its  only  mat  it  was  eqaitaUe.  It 
appean,  however,  that  the  sei^ior>'  of  Bourbon remauied  with,  orratiiiiied to^ 
Aymoii,  who  afterwards  transmitted  it  to  his  son." 

During  these  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  his  activity  was  not  so 
limited  to  the  contests  with  liis  petty  barons  that  he  had  not  sometimes  to  fight  with 
the  great  Tassalsy  who  shared  with  him  the  sovereignty  c£  France ;  a  diionide 
assures  us  even  that,  amon^  these,  the  principal,  that  is  to  say,  the  king  offing* 
land,  as  duko  of  Nnrinandy  ;  the  duke  of  Bnr<jundy,  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and 
many  others,  reiused  tu  pay  him  homage,  when  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  came 
to  the  crown.**  But  to  oiminbh  the  confusion  among  so  many  petty  events  and  so 
many  difiernit  incidents,  it  would  l>e  better  perhaps  to  reaul  the  quands  of  the 
king  with  the  proprietors  of  the  great  fiefi^  oiuj  hy  exposing  what  was  the  bistoiy 
of  tljose  f^at  fiefs  at  the  same  epoch. 

The  country  immediately  submitted  to  the  domination  of  Louis  the  Fat,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  stiites  of  liobcrt  the  Jerusalemitian,  count  of  Flandei's; 
on  the  east  by  those  of  Hngnes  I.,  count  of  Champagne^  and  Hugues  IL,  duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  to  the  south  by  those  of  Theobald,  count  of  Meaux,  of  Chartres,  and 
of  Blois,  and  hy  tlioso  of  Fouhioes  H.,  count  of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  finally,  on 
the  west,  by  those  of  Henry  I.,  kinrj  of  England,  and  (hike  of  Normandy.  The 
reign  of  Hugues  1.,  count  of  Champagne,  entirely  filled  by  three  ex[)editions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  presents  no  event  whidi  belongs  to  the  htstorr  of  France,  until 
the  year  1125,  when  he  sold  his  sovereignty  to  his  nephew,  Theobald,  count  of 
Chartres  and  Blois,  whom  the  extent  of  his  possessions  caused  to  be  called  Theobald 
the  (ireat.^-'  The  reign  of  Hugues  IT.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  is  even  jjoon  r  in 
cvcnta,  whence  it  comes  that  tluspriiice  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Facljic, 
We  have  seen,  in  fine,  what  part  Theobald,  count  of  Blois^  had  taken  In  the  ware 
of  Louis  against  the  lord  of  I^uiset. 

The  histor}'  of  the  throe  other  great  vassals  whose  states  bordered  those  of  Louis, 
that  is  to  say,  the  duke  ol'  Xormand}-,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  count  of 
Anjou,  may  be  considered  iui  formiiicbut  a  single  whole,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  most  poworftil  of  the  three^  Henr}'  I.,  kin^  of  England,  who  had  so  recently 
conquered  Normandy  from  his  brother.  This  pnnce  was  t}u>  vassal  of  the  king  of 
France;  but  he -vwas  so  superior  to  him  in  power,  that  all  Western  France  could 
havf  no  other  policy  than  that  of  obeyuig  or  preparing  to  resist  hini.  At  the 
moment  of  his  victory  over  Kobert  Courte-lleuse,  he  had  left  the  son  of  that  duke, 
his  nephew,  the  young  William,  in  the  hands  of  Etiah  of  St.  Soen^  whom  Robert 
had  diafg^  with  his  education.  But  Henry  soon  repented  his  generosity;  lor 
William,  who  was  sumamed  Cliton,  a  imtne  given  by  tlie  English  to  their  ])rlnces 
of  the  blood,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  England,  as  >\  ell  as  to  Normandy.  Henry 
might  expect  that  his  rivals  or  his  enemies  would  atteuvpt  to  enforce  the  titles  of 
this  young  man  In  order  to  trouble  his  goyemment.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to 
bring  his  nephew  into  England  ;  yet  he  was  anticipated  by  St.  Saens,  who  carrjnnc 
off  the  infant  in  his  bed^  Hed  \\\\\\  him  from  Normandy,  and  came  to  put  himsw 
under  the  protertion  of  tlie  king  of  France.*^ 

The  kings  ot  France  and  England  thenceforth  regarded  each  other  with  mistrust, 
and  the  Norman  banms,  who  were  the  nartizans  of  Robert  and  his  son  WiUiam, 
among  otliers,  Kobert  of  Belesme,  and  £llah  of  St  Saens,  whoee  lands  had  been 
confiscated^  ditd  what  they  could  to  embroil  them  more.    Henr}*,  in  1109^  gave 

(33)  Suger.  c.  21,  p.  43,  <34)  Cbr.  St.  Petri  vivi  Scnon.  p.  2S1.    Hut.  dc  Fr.  t.  IS. 

CS5)  Ep.  iTon.  Camot.  ad  Ilago.  Treecas.  Cotnit.  No.  140.  Hnt  de  Fr.  t.  15.  p.  162.  Kp.  S.  Uefmid.  ad 
Cimp.  Contit.  ibid.  p.  5i3.  (36)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  II.  p.  £137. 
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his  daughter,  Matilda,  in  marria£:5o  to  the  emperor  Hcnrj'  V.,  with  a  considerable 
dowcry  :  ho  counted  on,  in  this  manner,  securing  a  powerful  ally  agaitibt  tiiose  who 
might  dispute  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  asainst  the  chorch  in  particnlar,  the 
enmity  of  which  he  experienced.'^  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  determined  thtlSy 
Kobcrt  tlie  Jerusalcmitian,  count  of  Flanders,  allied  himself  ^vith  the  kini^  of 
France,  because  since  his  return  fi-om  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  year  1100,  this 
Robert  had  always  been  ut  wai  with  the  emperor,''**  The  count  of  Flanders, 
while  these  wars  Wed)  had  been  assisted  hj  mon  v  iVom  the  king  of  England; 
hehadj  in  1101,  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  signalizes  the 
progress  of  the  feudal  system,  since  it  then  extended  to  things  least  susceptible  of 
being  given  in  tee.  The  count  of  Flanders  declared  himself  feudatory  of  the 
kin^  oi  England,  fur  an  annual  pension  of  four  hundred  silver  marks ;  he  did 
service  for  this  fief  with  five  hundred  knights,  during  fifteen  days  in  Esf^and,  or 
for  a  month  in  Nonnandy,  if  Henry  were  attacked  there,  whilst  he  promised  to 
do  but  with  ten  kings  the  service  which  he  owed  to  the  king  of  France.'^  This 
alliance  was  intended  to  second  tlic  projects  which  Henry  then  nourished  against 
Louis ;  he  was  abandoned  by  Robert  wnen  he  saw  that  the  king  of  England  was 
closely  united  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Fou2(|ues  v.,  who  had  on  the  14  th  of  April,  1109,  succeeded  his  fiithcr  Foulqnes- 
le-Ecchm,  in  tlio  counties  of  Anjon  aua  Tournine,  was  erjually  alarmed  by  the 
ambition  of  Henry,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy,  and  also  had 
embraced  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  France.  lie  had  espoused  Eremberga|  sole 
daughter  and  hdress  of  Helia  of  La  Fl^che,  who  had  recovered  the  county  of 
Maine  from  the  Normans,  and  who  had  thenceforth  been  neariy  always  at  war 
■with  them.  ITella,  having  died  on  tlie  11th  uf  Jijhs  1110,  Foulques  V.  had 
re-united  the  county  of  Maine  to  that  of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  but  he  knew  also 
that  this  acquisition  always  excited  the  malevolence  of  Henry  L**^ 

Thus  the  priTate  interests  of  these  two  great  feudatories  prepared  in  Fjranee  the 
means  of  resistance  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  in  its  power  il  no,  or  in  the 
energy  of  its  king.  Louis  the  Fat,  all  of  whose  resources  nanlly  sulheed  to  put 
down  the  sire  of  Fuiset,  or  the  sire  of  Coucy,  did  not  seem  in  a  state  to  resist,  by 
liimsclf,  the  powerful  king  of  England,  who  joined  to  all  the  forces  of  Uiat  island 
those  of  his  duchy  of  Normandy.  However,  when  war  was  lit  up  between  them, 
it  wa^  pursued  with  even  less  energy  than  even  those  hetween  the  Icing  and  any  of 
his  least  barons. 

The  castle  of  Guisors  was  rather  its  opportunity  than  its  cause.  This  castle, 
upon  the  river  Epic,  was  built  precisely  upon  the  fi'ontier  of  the  two  dommions. 
It  was  possessed  oy  a  harou  named  Paven,  who  had  engaged  to  aUow  neither  the 
Normans  nor  the  French  to  enter;  ancl  the  two  I  ii  were  a  greyed  tliat,  if  either 
made  the  accjuisltlon  of  it,  he  would  raze  the  fortlHcations  witliin  forty  da}'s.  Henry, 
however,  in  llOU,  engaged  the  Castellan  of  Gnisors  to  delis  er  np  to  him  this  castle, 
and  he  did  not  afterwards  execute  the  condition  agreed.  Louis  claimed  the  obser- 
vation of  the  treaties^  and  several  of  the  grandees  of  France  having  repaired  to  the 
kin^,  the  contest  was  as  it  weie  deferred  to  their  judgment.  Robert  the  Jcrusa- 
lemitian,  count  of  Flanders,  accompanied  Louis  to  thi  I  mlers  of  the  river  Epte, 
as  well  as  count  Theobald  of  Blois,  who  had  not  yet  quaiTel led  with  him,  the  count 
of  Nevers,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  some  bishops.  According  to  the  iui*i»- 
prudenoe  of  the  tim^  the  French  several  times  proposed  tiiat  tiie  dilbrence  mould 
be  terminated  by  a  judlcuary  combat.  Louis  even  demanded  a  single  combat 
between  the  two  kings  ;  and  some  knights  counselled  them  to  choose  for  their  lists  a 

(37)  OrJ.  \  it.  L.  11,  p.  888.    W.  Malmc*.  L.  5,  p.  18.    H.  Himi  L.  7.  P.  84. 

(88)  Oudcg.  Chr.  de Flandre,  c.  5?^,  fol.  lOS.  (39)  Rynm  Mn,  i  1,  p.  1-6. W.  Malawi.  L.  »,p.  18. 
(40)  Cbx.  l\iron.  p.  469.   Ge«t.  Ck>iiaul.  And^.  p.  499. 
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tottering  bridge  which  seemed  always  ready  to  &U  into  the  river  Epte.  Bnt  Heniy 
rejected  all  tliesc  m  onositions  with  pleasantly,  determined  that  he  would  not  allow- 
to  depend  on  the  doubttul  event  of  a  combat^  a  possession  of  wluch  he  was  already 
swTire.  After  vain  parleying,  after  many  threats  made  across  the  river,  the  two 
kings  i-etired  without  either  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Epte ;  but  during  two 
years  the  subjects  of  botli  denominations  continued  reciprocally  to  ravage  and  bum 
the  country.  **  Until,'^  says  Soger,  WilHam,  son  d  the  king  o£  England  had 
done  homa^  to  king  Louis,  and  had,  by  a  particular  favor,  adaed  this  castle  to 
his  stock  of  money."  Later  \N  rit<'?v  have  concluded  from  these  words  that  the  son  ' 
had  dune  houiugc  ibr  his  father  lur  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  afterwards  so  often 
reclaimed :  the  rest  of  the  narratix  e  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  Louis,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  ceded  Gisors  in  fee  to  the  younnr  prince,  reserring  to  himsdf  the 
sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  tor  tliat  fief  t£at  William  did  him  homage.^' 

If  the  peace  between  the  two  kings  was  made  the  second  year,  after  tlie  qnarrd 
on  the  snljjeet  of  (ii.soi*s,  hostilities  were  scarcely  slow  in  coinniencing  again,  for 
ill  1111  they  ibuglit  anew  coiubat  ou  tlie  liruutier  of  Normandy.    The  yomig 
Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  of  Obartrea,  and  of  Meaux,  who  even  took  the  fitle  of 
count  Palatine,  and  ^^  ho  afterwards  became  count  of  Champagne,  was  he  who 
ajjain  lit  np  the  war  between  tlie  tv.o  king?.    Sdh  t*f  Alix  of  England,  lie  was 
nephcNV  of  kinff  Henry;  hnt  his  mother,  tJiiriiiu  his  gnardinn.>hip,  had  always 
shown  zeal  Ibr  tlie  crowii  of  France.    Theobald,  uu  the  coutiaiy,  who  had  done 
his  first  deeds  of  arms  nnder  Louis,  at  the  siege  of  Puiset,  qtuufrelled  with  the 
king!)      ISO  of  the  conauest  of  that  castle.    lie  fortified  the  castle  of  Ak>na,  a 
rerc  tee,  \s  hir  li  depended  nnon  that  of  Puiset ;  he  concluded  witli  his  nnclo,  the  | 
king  of  Eugiund,  a  strict  alhauce,  and  then et forth  lie  was  one  of  the  most  active  , 
among  the  enemie^i  of  Louis  the  Fat.    .Vbl  jt  buger  assures  us,  that  Louis,  in  ' 
the  autumn  of  1111,  twice  defeated  the  troops  of  Theobald,  near  Meaux,  and  at 
Pomm>na,  and  tliat  he  owed  these  advantages  especially  to  his  personal  valor.** 
But  by  his  turgid  style,  and  lils  labor  in  searching  after  antltlieses,  this  historian 
destroys  in  order  to  please  our  conhdence.    Ordcric  Vitalis  assures  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  king  was  put  to  iiight  at  Meaux.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  his  ally 
and  unde^  Bobect,  count  of  Flan^n,  who  combatted  with  him,  was  oyeithiown  fium 
his  horsey  and  so  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  soldiery,  that  he  died  on  the  4£ti  of 
December,  a  few  days  after  the  battle.    Tlie  most  of  the  neighbouring  barons, 
tijr  instance,  I^ancelot,  count  of  Danimartin  ;  Payen,  sire  of  Monjay;  Hugues  of 
Beaugency,  Milon  of  Montlherv,  Hugues  of  Crecy,  and  the  lord  of  Chateaufort, 
seized  this  oppoitunity  to  ally  themsenes  to  Count  Theobald  and  Louis  the  Fat: 
they  carried  disorder  even  to  the  heart  <^  the  kinj^lom,  and  they  rendered  neai'ly 
impossible  all  commmiiestion  between  Etampea^  Paxis,  Orleans,  and  the  otheiB  of  . 
the  kings  towns.*^ 

During  this  time,  Louis  the  Fat  passed  into  Flanders,  to  invest  with  that  county 
Baldwin  vll.,  sumamed  la  Hache,  [the  Axe]  son  of  Baldwin  IV.  The  new  count 
was  hardly  eighteen  years  old,  and  like  his  father,  he  ranained  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  France.  But  this  young  man  having  been  required  by  the  states  of 
Ypres,  whieli  he  a^'^cniMed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  attend  to  the  observation 
of  justice,  too  raucii  neglected  by  his  predecessors,  and  especially  to  punish  the 
thms  which  the  gentlemen  committed  on  the  people,  thenceforth  thought  only  of 
distinguishbg  himself  by  the  zeal  which  he  was  believed  to  feel  for  justice :  this 
zeal  men  took,  however,  the  character  of  apitiless  ferocity  towards  all  the  enemies 

(41)  8Qg!«r.  c  16*  p.  28.  Gr.  Cbr.  ds  Si.  Ikaay*,  e.  8,  p.  158.  (42)  Suger.  c.  18,  p.  86. 

(43)  Onl  Vit.  L.  Ih  p.  887.  Sngw. «.  18^    88.  Cbr.  SL  De^ji.  c  8^  p.  168w  Chr.  Si^ini.  8.  BMtin, 

t.  13,  p. 
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of  ordeTy  and  all  those  who  troubled  his  repose.  The  axe  orhapkln.  the  instrument 
of  punishment  whicli  he  always  carried  sus]>ended  from  his  giixile,  which  he  had 
paiuted  in  liis  arms,  and  trom  which  he  derived  his  sumatne^  oilen  served  him,  as 
we  are  awnred,  to  ])uni8h  criminals  with  his  own  hands.^ 

The  hostihties  between  Henry  and  Louis  were  slackened  by  tlie  frequent 
T^a^  which  the  first  made  intf>  En  inland  ;  he  repressed  there  the  inroads  or  the 
Welsh,  and  in  1110  he  planted  in  Tl  imbrokeshire  a  colony  of  Flemings/*  When 
he  returned  into  Normandy,  in  1112,  he  Ibund  that  province  badly  disposed  to 
obey  him.  In  spite  of  the  feebleness  and  incapacity  with  which  duke  Booert  had 
been  reprcmched,  his  long  captivity  began  to  inspire  pity.  His  son,  in  Ms  exile^ 
after  having  begged  help  from  all  the  neigliboin-inrj  sovereign",  had  engaged  in 
secret  correspomience  vnth  those  barons  wbo  liad  testifiea  attachment  to  their 
antient  sovereign.  The  most  powerful  and  the  most  enterprising  of  all  was  Robert 
of  Belesme,  count  of  AIen9on,  of  the  house  of  Montgommery,  who  had  rendered 
himself  no  less  odious  by  his  cruelty  than  formidaUe  by  his  military  talents.  It 
was  but  lately  and  unwillingly  that  he  had  made  peace  with  Ilenrv  ;  but  wh  m  he 
had  seen  this  monarch  attacked  by  Foulques  V.,  count  of  iVnjou,  and  by  Louis 
tiic  i:  at,  he  had  a^aia  declared  mmself  against  him.  The  fate  of  anus  forced 
him  to  retire  into  his  county  <tf  Belesme,  wi&out  the  finmtier  of  Normandy.  Louis 
YI.,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  which  desolated  the  two  states,  made 
choice  of  Belesme  to  send  to  Henry  I.  to  treat  for  peace.  Tlie  king  of  England 
^vo^!d  not  acknowledge  in  his  vassal  tiie  privileges  of  an  ambassatlor :  he  arrested 
him  at  Bonneville,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1112,  accused  him  of  treason  before 
his  peers,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.*" 

It  seems  that  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  would  have  re-illumined  the 
war  with  more  bloocbness;  but  Henry  had  only  liazarded  it  after  being  assured  of 
other  advantages.  He  liad  already  seduced  several  gentlemen  of  the  count  of 
AdJou,  his  most  formidable  adversary ;  by  them,  he  proposed  to  this  count  an 
intmiew  at  Fetra  Pecnlata,  near  Alen9on ;  he  oflfered  him  peace  on  a  oonditioii 
which  would  flatter  his  ambition,  that  of  causing  William,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
England,  to  espouse  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Anjou.  On  this  condition, 
Foulques  V.  did  homage  to  Henry  I.  for  the  cooaty  of  Maiue^  and  he  embraced 
his  party  against  the  king  of  France.*^ 

The  SLtuation  of  Louis  had  become  much  worse  towards  Henry  than  it  had  been 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.   Theobald,  count  of  Mean^  of  Blois  and  of  Ch&tres, 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  king  of  England  ;  Foulques,  count  of  Tourraine,  had 
entered  into  the  same  alliance;  Baldwin  VII.,  count  of  Flanders,  was  too  young 
and  too  much  occupied  with  the  repression  of  the  enemies  of  order  in  his  county 
to  carry  hw  arms  without ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  more  distant  provinces  took  no 
part  ill  this  quarrel,  wid  gave  no  succors  to  the  king :  most  of  the  petty  barons  of 
the  Isle  of  France  had  revolted  against  the  kinrr  tlieir  direct  lord.  Louis  was  there- 
fore forced  to  seek  peace;  towards  the  end  of  Alarch  1114,  he  came  to  Guisoi-s  to 
meet  Henry.    The  treaty  of  pacihcation  was  sworn  on  either  part,  and  was  received 
by  the  people  with  universal  joy.   It  was,  however,  verv  disadvantageous  to  the 
crown  of  France,  for  Lewis  abandoned  to  the  king  of  England  the  suzerainty  of 
Maine,  that  of  Brittany,  which  Alain  Fergent,  duke  of  that  province,  liad  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  Henry  by  making  a  natural  daughter  of  the  latter  espouse  his 
son  Oonan  ;  *^  finally  the  count  of  Belesme,  in  La  Ferche,  which  did  not  belongto 
Kormandy,  though  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  possessed  by  the  Normans.  To 
profit  by  this  abandonment,  Henry  went  to  attack  Belesme,  at  the  begpming  of 

(44)  Job.  Ipcrii  Chr.  Sithiensc,  t.  18,  p.  4t)2.    Ond^hmt,  c.  GO,  ful.  110. 

(46)  W.  Malmes.  L.  5,  p.  13, 1. 18.      (46)  W.Qcmet.  L.  7,  c.  :ir,,  p.  582, 1. 12.  Ord.  Yit.  L.  10,  juMl. 

(47)  Onl.  Vit.  h.  10«  jf.  841.  *  (4b)  Hist.  de^BfttegM!,  L.*,c.  47.  p.  123. 
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May,  with  the  counts  of  Blois  and  Anjou  :  the  town  was  fortified  with  care,  and 
the  inhabitants  prepnroil  to  make  a  long  resi-^tance;  however,  it  was  taken  by  i 
assault  against  all  Iioj^k"  on  the  third  day.    The  besieged  had  attonijited  a  sortie, 
and  the  Normam  having  repulsed  the  garrison,  entered  through  the  gates  peH-m^ 
with  the  runawayi.^^ 

After  his  separation  from  Lucienna  of  Kocliefort,  Louis  Hved  \n  f^elil^a  -^-.    TT<^  i 
was  tliirtv-fivo  years  old,  when  he  determined  to  contract  u  second  niaiTiaf;e  during 
the  repose  which  was  left  him  by  his  pacification  with  tlie  English,    fiefore  the 
end  of  JtUy  1115,  he  espoused  Adelaide,  danghter  of  Humbert  II.,  and  sister  of 
Am6  IIL,  who  then  bote  the  title  of  count  of  Maurienn^  and  who  shortly  aftet^  | 
wards  received  of  the  emperor  Ileiuy  V.,  the  title  of  count  of  Savoy,    The  liou^  ' 
of  Savov,  feiidator}^  to  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  and  mistress  ol"  the  passarjes  of 
the  Alps,  had  already  rendered  the  emperor  impoi'tant  services,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  we  do  not  learn  what  detennined  the 
choice  of  Louis  the  Fat,  or  any  detail  of  his  marriage.*^ 

Though  this  marriage  made  an  epoch  in  the  nrivate  life  of  Louis  rather  than  in 
his  reign,  it  h  hv  it  we  terminate  the  first  porioa  of  his  administration,  but  in  order 
to  comprehend  iu  our  recital  that  wincii  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  French 
during  these  eight  years,  we  must  yet  draw  onr  attention  upon  the  provinces  of  the 
south  of  the  Lioire,  and  upon  those  to  the  east  of  the  Bhooe,  which  then  had  no 
interest  in  common  with  the  monarch  v.  These  countries  were  sometime?!  desiimated 
by  the  name  of  the  countries  of  the  I'roven^al  langua<Te,  or  of  the  Oc  lanf^uage"  be- 
cause they  equally  spoke  a  language  arrived  at  this  ejxich  at  its  highest  degree  of  cid- 
tivation,  and  its  greatest  brilHancy,  and  that  this  language  fi>nnra  the  omy  common 
tie  between  an  infinite  number  of  pet^  states  whidi  disacknowledged  all  superior 
aathority  and  all  feudal  duties.  Provence,  proj)erly  so  called,  belonged  to  the 
emperor  as  well  as  Transjurane  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  whilst  Lan<rnedoc  and 
Aquitaine  lielonged  to  the  crown  of  France ;  but  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  so 
little  felt,  the  duties  of  the  feudatories  was  so  little  folfilled,  that  we  have  an  act  of 
Leger,  bishop  of  Viviers,  of  the  year  1112,  which  he  dates  ftom  the  Tears  of  the 
emperor  Henry  V.,  not  by  those  of  Louis  VI.,  because  they  no  longer  aistin|ruished 
ill  those  provinces  to  w  hich  monarchy  they  belonged,  nor  whether  the  VivaiaiS  made 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arie4j  or  of  the  kingdom  of  France.*' 

The  war  of  mvestitures  being  I'enewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever  between  the 
cnipci-or,  Henry  V.  and  Paschal  XL,  the  imperial  authority  continued  to  grow 
weaker  in  the  ])art  of  France  which  belonged  to  the  empire.  Henry  V.  had  crossed 
Savoy  in  11 1(),  when  he  went  to  take  the  imjierial  crown,  and  he  had  then  received 
the  homage  of  ctumt  Ame  HI.  of  Maurienne,  one  of  the  principal  loi-ds  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries.  Paschal  II..  frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  German  army 
and  of  the  violmices  which  it  had  ahready  exercised,  then  consented  to  settle  the 
quarrel  of  investitures  by  renouncing  in  the  name  of  the  church  all  the  regales  j 
which  it  possessed  in  the  empire,  and  he  cro\>Tied  the  young  monarch  on  the  12th 
of  February  IIH.    At  the  news  of  this  convention  a  universal  clamor  arose 

r'nst  the  pope  who  would  betray  the  clergy,  and  it  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries 
ebufch  assembled  without  the  orders  of  its  chief  to  defend  the  ricnes  and  bower 
of  which  thev  were  going  to  ravish  it.  The  prelates  not  feeling  sufficiently  free  at 
St.  John  of  Latran,  where  they  had  assembled  in  the  month  of  March  1111,  ad- 
journed to  Vienne  on  the  Khone,  where  they  sat  in  council  in  the  month  of  Sep-  i 

(49^  Ord.  Vit.  L.11,  p.  841. 

(fill;  Iliid.  p.  836.  OaichcuoQ,  Hist.  Gcncal.  de  la  Maison  de  Savoic,  t.  1,  p.  216. 

(H)  Tbey  at  first  called  Langue  d'oc  the  lanffnage  where  the  partit-Ie  oc  waa  employed  for  afflrtnative.  bj 
opiNMilion  to  the  wonl  oU  thea  lued  in  the  Dorta  of  France,  and  of  whidi  m  have  made  oui  [yea],  or  tbe  ward 
«  of  the  Ileltaiie.  (51)  Ghirtft  Leodcg.  Pmrie  darHiit.de  Lang.  t.  2,  p.  S80. 
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tember  in  the  same  year.  The  convention  which  Heniy  V.  had  imposed  on  ]K>pe 
Paschal  II.  was  quashed;  the  investitures  of  laymen  were  again  ]»rr>«rnbecl,  and 
Henry  V.  waa  struck  witli  excommunication.  The  letter  by  wliicli  Guido,  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne,  rendered  to  the  |Kipe  an  account  of  the  operations  of  this  council 
wliich  he  had  directed  has  been  meserved.**  But  the  acts  themselves  are  lost,  and 
the  French  historians  appear  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  events  of  a  quarrd 
with  which  all  minds  ut  last  began  to  be  fatigued.^ 

Yet  if  the  authority  of  the  emj>eror  was  enfeebled  in  tlie  sonth  of  France,  it 
was  not  to  tlie  profit  of  the  royal  authority ;  the  counts,  the  viscounts,  and  even 
some  barons,  openly  aspired  to  independence ;  or  if  they  carried  their  respect  aikr 
off,  it  was  not  towards  Louis  the  Fat.  The  affidis  of  Spain  began  to  acquire 
more  importance  for  the  French,  and  dnrine:  the  same  period  a  Spanish  soverdgn 
founded  in  the  south  of  Gaid  a  principality  which,  durinf:^  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  became  the  centre  of  all  the  interests  of  the  countries  of  the 
Proven^l  language^ 

The  Almoravides  of  Africa  had  invadod  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century. 
Jousouf,  son  of  Teschfin,  after  lii\in<T  conquered  Granada  fix)m  tin*  flioiks  who 
had  divided  the  wrecks  of  the  enipue  of  the  Ommiades,  had  fought  a  series  of 
battles  with  Alphonse  V'l.,  king  of  Castil^  and  Alphonse  1.,  the  Disputatious,  king 
of  Arragon.  Jonsonf  had  diedin  1 107,  but  Ids  successor  Ali  pnrsuea  his  conquests ; 
he  had  beaten  the  Gastillians  on  the  29th  of  March,  1108,  and  Don  Sancho^  the 
eldest  son  of  Alphonse  VI.,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ucles.  Ali  seemed 
to  threaten  with  a  new  serN  itnde  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Pyrenees :  thus  the 
christians  of  Spain,  uianned  at  his  progress,  had  recouree  to  the  support  of  the 
other  western  nations.  Raymond  Berenger  IIL,  count  of  Barcelona,  recollected 
on  this  occasion  that  this  fief  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  he  sent  the 
lM«linj)s  of  hh  capital,  with  other  deputies,  to  Louis  tlie  Fat,  who  received  them 
at  the  end  ot  the  carnival,  1109,  and  promised  them,  when  his  court  assembled 
for  the  festival  of  Wlutsuntide,  ho  would  occupy  himself  with  giving  them  succors. 
It  is  probably  however,  the  alarm  caused  by  the  AlmoraTides  was  appeased  upon 
the  news  of  the  last  success  of  Alphonse  Yi.,  the  demand  of  Baymond  Beruiger 
was  forgotten,  and  no  French  troop  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 

Three  years  af\er,  in  1112,  tliis  same  Raymond  Berenger  ill.,  colmt  of  Barcelona, 
espoused  Doucea,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gilbert,  viscount  of  Gevaudan, 
ana  of  Oerberga  of  Flrovenoe.  By  this  marriage,  the  county  of  FMnrenoe  was 
united  to  the  county  of  Barcelona,  and  to  the  viscounty  of  Gevaudan.  However, 
Doucea  had  a  sister  named  Stephanie,  married  to  UMvuiond.  count  of  Baux,  who 
pretended  that  the  right  of  elflei-ship  did  not  exist  among  daughters,  ancl  who 
claimed  his  ]tart  of  the  materuui  iieritage.  The  rights  oi'  these  two  daughters  ht 
up  the  long  civil  wars  of  Ftovence ;  they  lasted  until  the  time  when  both  counties 
were  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.'^ 

The  feudal  sovereignties,  united  or  decomposed  accorrling  to  the  marriages 
or  the  successions,  were  lockcfl  in  with  one  another.  The  new  ilomain  of  the 
counts  oi'  Catalonia  and  Provence  was  divided  by  several  other  intermediate  states, 
the  most  powerfiil  of  which  were  those  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  Bertrand,  son 
of  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles,  who  then  reigned  at  Toulouse^  followed  the  example  which 
had  been  given  him  by  his  father:  he  passed  into  the  east  in  110?>,  declaring  that 
ho  consecrateil  tlic  rest  of  his  days  to  the  serncc  of  the  cross.  After  having 
conquered  Tripoli,  he  dieil  m  1102.    His  sou.  Pons,  received  the  heritage  of  the 

(53)  Ep.  Guido.  Vim.  ad  Ftedul,  Hut.  de  Fr.  t.  15,  p.  61.  (SS)  Ubbe  Cone.  1. 10.  p.  784. 

(hi)  Chr.  St.  Petri  Tifi  Semm.  p.  SSI.   HitU  de  Fr.  t  IS.  Jo.  Uarno.  dsre.  Htip.  L.  10,  c.  7.  p. 

r>5i  Not.  3(1  Hist.  Cum.  Prov  nidtc,  t.  12,  p.  363.   G««t.  CoiA.  Bwdo.  p.  876.   HM.  de  Lang.  L. 
c.  33,  p.  366.   Bouche.  Hist,  de  IVor.  L.  0,  mcI.  i,  t.  2,  p.  b9. 
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priudpality  of  Tripoli,  whilst  his  broth^i  AlphoDse  Joarddin,  returned  to  take  the 
g(>vcmmeiit  c£  the  countiee  of  Tooloiue  ttnd  St.  Gilles,  and  of  the  murqnisate 
I*rovence.  All  theprovince,  however,  continued  to  exhaust  men  and  money  fiir 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  Bertrand  had  founded  the  hospitid  since  become 
the  grand  priory  of  St.  Gilles.  It  is  th<"  Tn^st  antient  of  the  houses  of  Europe  of 
the  Older  of  St.  John  of  Jeniaalem.  Ihc  priory  of  St  Gilles  was  an  almshouse 
destined  to  receive,  upon  the  beDka  of  the  Khone,  Dilgrims  twfy  to  depart  fbr  the 
Holy  Land,  or  thoae  who  xetomed :  it  was  fiom  tbenoe  enriched  by  the  piinoea 
and  lords  of  the  coimtry  with  an  always  incrcashig  munificence.**^ 

The  county  of  Toulouse,  enfet  bled  by  the  sending  of  men  and  money  which  it 
destined  to  the  wars  oi  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  the  iutancy  of  Alphouse  Jourdai% 
its  new  sovereign,  soon  found  itsdf  exposed  to  a  new  mtaflMm  of  Willnm  IX, 
oooat  of  Poitiers,  who  pretended  to  have  the  rights  <^  chief  over  those  statesy  bjhis 
wife,  Alphonse  Jourdain,  in  1114,  retired  into  the  marquisate  of  Provence;  he 
did  not  recover  his  states  of  Lanmicdoc  till  1120;  but  we  know  none  of  the  details 
upon  the  wars  which  he  sustained  a^nst  WiUiam  of  Poitiers,  at  either  epoch.'^ 

Other  lords  in  great  numbers,  with  the  titles  of  oonnta^  Tisooonts  and  baron% 
reigned  at  the  loot  of  the  Pyieneen^  and  from  the  Bay  of  Iffiscay  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone.  Among  the  former  were  distinguished  the  counts  of  Foix  and  those 
of  CJominges,  the  princes  of  Beam,  the  sires  of  Albret,  the  viscounts  of  Carcas- 
sonne, those  of  Narbonne,  those  of  Khodez,  and  the  lords  of  Montpelliery  who 
withont  bearing  any^tide,  were  not  the  least  ^werftd  among  these  fendatories. 
WiUiam  Y.,  lord  or  Montpellier,  distinguished  mmself  in  1114,  by  an  exi>editka 
undertaken  in  concert  with  the  Grenoese  and  Pisans,  for  the  conquest  of  Majorca 
from  the  infidels ;  but  this  species  of  crusade,  of  which  the  republicans  of  Italy  care- 
fully preserve  the  remembrance,  has  scarcely  lett  in  France  any  other  traces  than  the 
testament  of  William  before  his  departure,*'  In  ^neral,  the  countries  of  the  Pro- 
vencal language  almost  absolutely  ndled  in  historians  during  all  that  centoiy ;  and 
it  is  xemarkable  enough  that  at  the  very  epoch  when  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  cultivated  poetry  ^vitll  a  pp^^vies  of  fury,  and  seemed  most  greedy  of  gloijf 
they  took  no  pains  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  their  actions. 


CHAPTEB  Xm, 

PKOORESB  OF  THE  POWER  OP  LOUIS  THE  FAT.  1115-1125. 

The  picture  which  we  have  presented  of  a  first  part  of  the  reimi  of  Louis  the  Fat, 
answers  nol^  undoubtedly,  the  idea  which  the  nublic  has  toriuod  of  it  by  readijig 
some  modem  historians.  ^  The  first  charters  or  community  were  granted  by  this 
monarch.  Superficial  writen  have  seized  this  notion,  and  a  vague  kimwledge  of 
the  troubles  of  feudality,  to  make  Louis  the  Fat  the  champion  of  popular  liberties^ 
and  to  represent  him  as  actinr;  according  to  a  regular  project  whirli  tcnderl  to  the 
abasement  of  the  nobihty.  Tney  have  affirmed  that  Louis  VL  wished  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  ludsy  and  especially  to  raise  up  enemies  in  theur  own  states,  in 
order  thus  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  tne  royal  power,  on  the  new  aOianoe  of  the 
throne  with  the  bui^rosses. 

Those  who  make  Louis  VI.  play  so  great  a  part,  have  conceived  these  projects 
rather  after  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  our  day,  than  alter  the  study  of  the 
ancaent  monnments ;  thej  have  ftmied  a  fitlse  idea  both  of  the  character  of  this 
monardi  and  of  the  beanngcf  his  mind.  Braye,  active^  heneyolen^lnit  oontraeted, 

(56)  Uiat.  de  Laog.  L.  1 6.  c.  30  et  81,  >  Wl.  (5?)  Ibid,  c  48,  p.  874,  et  note  50.  p.  6S6. 

(5«)  IIM.«.41,^T28«ctFMm%pwS90.  Cftr.  mis  FteM,  t.  8^  Bcr.  lU  ^  IW. 
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Louis  the  Fat  saw  not  a  future  so  far  oft';  ho  understood  not  beforehand  a  time 
altogether  ditferent  from  his  own,  and  though  he  had  ambition,  he  had  also  too 
modi  loyalty  to  seek  to  satisfy  it  by  ways  ao  indirect  He  made  war  on  the  oomits 
and  barons,  \  riss;ils  of  tha  crown,  for  jiiat  causes ;  bat  he  sought  not,  by  a  Machia^ 
velian  combination,  to  cast  into  their  states  thr  p^erms  of  future  tlissentions.  The 
infeudation  of  the  land  liad  left  him  no  other  immediate  subjects  than  tlie  burgesses 
of  four  or  five  towns ;  he  protected  these  burgesses,  securea  their  commerce,  upon 
which  his  own  rofennes  wers  seated,  against  the  exactions  of  Ae  mAffkhoimng 
barons ;  he  demanded  or  avenged  their  persons  from  the  brigandages  of  some  gentle- 
men, but  he  granted  not  to  those  towns  the  rifrht"?  of  community.  lie  wished 
much  that  his  burgesses  should  enjoy  the  security  which  justice  gives,  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  despoil  himself  in  tlieir  favor,  or  to  institute  a  republic  within  their 
walb.  On  the  other  part,  Louis  the  Fat  did  not  establish  communes  in  tin  lands 
of  his  vassals ;  he  had  neither  the  ri^t  nor  the  power ;  and  thongh  in  hter  times, 
legists  have  hi  principal  established  that  it  belonged  to  the  crown  alone  to  found 
communes,  the  kings  were  very  far  from  raising  such  a  pretension  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  Communes  were  instituted  in  the  mean  time  in  all  parts 
of  France,  but  it  was  by  the  great  -vassals  and  not  by  Looib  the  Fat.  The  dake 
of  Normandy,  the  count  of  Flanders,  the  count  of  Tonlonse^  or  even  the  less 
powerful  lords,  as  the  count  of  Vcrmandois,  and  the  count  of  Maine,  sanctioned 
by  their  own  authority  the  communes  which  were  established  in  their  states;  ^bej 
would  never  permit  the  king  to  meddle  with  their  institution. 

It  was  then  only  in  the  towns  when  the  lordship  was  divided,  and  where,  by 
consequence,  the  count  or  bishop  could  not  give  sufficient  security,  that  the  bur- 
gesses thought  of  having  recourse  to  the  king,  as  the  common  arbitrator  between 
eoual  powers ;  then  they  purchased  of  him  a  charter  of  protection,  the  concessiwi 
01  which  only  presented  itself,  in  the  eyes  of  Loms  the  Fat,  as  bringing  him  a 
simple  pecuniary  advantage.  Tliis  transactioil  was,  besides,  far  from  being  fremieut: 
one  finds  during  his  reign  certain  doeummits  only  upon  eight  '■^fPTi'^ip  established 
in  the  towns  which  he  confirmed.^ 

The  eight  communes  to  which  Louis  the  Fat  granted  chnrters,  of  which  a  precise 
indication  has  been  preserved,  that  is,  Beauvais,  No^on,  Soissons,  Laon,  St.  Quen- 
tm,  Amiens,  Abbeville  and  St.  Riquier,  are  all  situated  at  a  little  distance  from 
each  other,  in  countries  bathed  by  the  Oise  and  the  Somme :  none  belonged  to  a 
lord  powerful  enough  for  the  burgesses  to  be  willingly  contented  with  his  guarantee^ 
without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  king.  In  the  three  towns  of  Beauvais,  Noyon 
and  Laon,  the  bishojp  at  the  same  time  bore  the  title  of  count,  and  belonged  nut  to 
tiie  king:  by  this  title  these  three  prelates,  a  hsif  century  later,  took  rank  among 
the  six  ecclesiastical  peers.  Baudry,  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Noyon  in  1098,  and 
died  in  1 123,*  a  prelate  distinguished  by  his  virtue  and  his  knowledge,  becoming 
bishop  of  his  native  town,  which  he  had  seen  oppressed  and  tormented  by  its  neigh- 
bours, first  formed,  for  its  deliverance,  the  project  of  establishing  a  commune.  He 
made  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  dtisens  swear  to  a  ptact,  in  a  genei^  assembly, 
and  it  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  Louis  VL,  to  shidd  it  from  the  invasions  of  his 
own  successors.  However,  the  charter  of  Louis  is  lost;  we  have  prancved  only  a 
charter  of  Phillip  Augustus  intended  to  confirm  it  in  1181** 

(A)  In  geoenl,  iro  mnaot  conclude  that  »  thing  has  not  existed  of  which  no  moniimeat  has  been  found  ;  in 
ISMt,  Um  cbartni  ma/  bm  ban  kMt,  or  liistorisM  mta  ham  na^ected  to  apeak  of  thorn;  jot^  in  the caio  of 
tte  diarten  of  eoniniiatty,  Uietoinit  loolc  can,  soaaiwy,  to  eamrm  the  aoterior  diarlafa  when  thejr  were 

receiving  new  onea.  Now,  in  volume  ii.  of  the  Onlonnanoea  du  Louvre,  we  find  a  very  great  number  of  charters 

E.nle<l  by  Lonia  VII.,  by  Phillip  II.,  and  by  their  BOOceaaora,  to  nearly  all  the  towns  of  France  ;  among  theae, 
re  we  no  more  than  eight  which  refer  to  anterior  charters,  granted  by  Louis  the  Fat. 

(1)  Oaliia  Chriatiana,  t.  9.  p.  998.   HiaL  littar.  da  la  FT.  t  9.  p.  57'9.   Bolni.  MtNeL  t.  5»  n.  808. 

(2)  Prefhce,  1. 11.  Ordoo.  d«  Pr.  p.  7.  Chaitei  dtPhil.  Aug.  X,  11,  p.  114. 
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The  history  of  the  commune  of  Bc-mvais,  formed  uiul'^r  the  protection  of  its 
bishop,  Anse^  between  the  years  lO^ii  and  lO^U^'^  and  cuutirined  by  a  charter  uf 
Louis  VI^  abo  lost,  but  which  is  believed  to  be  of  the  year  1102  or  1103,  much 
resembles  that  of  the  commune  of  Koyon  ;  the  documents  alone  fail  ns  in  this 
respect.  A  letter  of  Ivm  of  Chartres,  which  reveals  the  existence  of  this  communei 
shows  us  at  the  same  time,  how  important  it  was  for  the  bnr<jc«scs  to  confirm  by 
the  royal  authority  privile^  which  had  no  other  security  than  that  of  the  bishop. 
^  As  to  the  obligation  of  the  bishop/*  he  says,  by  which  he  has  promised  to 
observe  the  customs  of  the  town,  or  the  turbulent  conjuration  of  die  commune 
w  hich  they  have  made,  it  will  not  preiudice  the  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  for  even  should 
they  be  confirmed  by  oath,  they  ^  ill  nave  no  value  against  the  canonical  law?,  and 
rights  of  the  Church.'*^  in  fact,  the  commune  established  by  Ansel  could  not 
shelter  Beauvais  from  Uie  disorders  and  civil  wars  occaooned  hj  the  contested 
election  of  his  sncoessor.'^ 

We  have  abeady  spoken  of  the  fint  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laon  to 
establish  a  commune,  and  of  the  opposition  which  they  found  in  tl  eir  bishop,  and 
in  their  gentlemen ;  we  have  seen  also  that  Louis  VI.  then  took  part  w^ith  the 
prelate  and  the  nobles  against  the  burgesses ;  it  was  ouly  after  six  years  of  civil 
wars,  of  desolation  and  min,  that  die  commnne  of  Laon  was  confirmed  in  112d| 
by  a  charter  of  Louis  the  Fat.^ 

In  the  towns  of  Soissons  and  Amiens,  the  bishop  shared  the  sovereiprit}-  with  a 
particular  count,  and  neither  of  them  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  guarantee,  aloue, 
the  charters  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent.  We  nave  seen  that  the  house  of 
C0UC7,  which  possessed  the  county  of  Amieasy  and  which  had  rendered  itself 
odious  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  bfiganda^  only  preser^  1  its  rights  with  the 
aid  of  a  great  tower,  which  it  kcjtt  garrisoned  m  the  interior  ot  the  town.  (yuiHert, 
abbot  of  Nogent,  draws  a  no  more  advantageous  portrait  of  the  counts  of  Soissons, 
whom  he  accuser  of  protecting  heresy,  Judaism,  and  all  crimes.^    The  conflict  of 

i'urisdictiofn  between  the  connt  ana  ^e  bishop^  in  both  towns,  had  made  the 
mrgesses  leooffnize  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  by  assodating  in 
communes.  The  same  conflict  made  them  feel  the  nece5>sity  or  be^rging  or*  the 
king  the  confirmation  of  privileges  to  whicli  their  direct  lords  could  not  give  a 
su^cient  guarantee.  Louis  \L  determined  to  conhnu  the  commune  in  these  two 
towns,  upon  the  invitation  of  their  two  prdbtes,  Gleoffiey,  bishop  of  Amiens,  and 
Lutardj  bishop  of  Soissons ;  his  charter  in  favor  of  Amiois  b  ]o8t»  and  it  was 
renewed  in  1190,  by  Plilllip  Amni'^tus.''  The  charter  which  he  granted  to 
Soissons  is  also  lost;  and  Plullij)  Augustus,  in  1181,  confirmeil  the  privileges 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Soissons  held  tiroiu  his  father  and  his  grandfather.^ 

The  little  town  of  St.  Riouier,  two  leagues  from  Abbevilk,  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  the  same  name:  tne  burgesses  were  enriched  by  commerce,  they  liad 
augmented  in  number,  and  the^•  ohtained  from  their  ecclesiastical  sovereigns 
privileges  which  these  felt  not  the  sti^enijth  to  refuse.  It  was  because  of  the 
f^blene&s  of  both  tiiat  the  intervention  of  Louis  was  solicited  by  abbot  Anscer, 
and  by  the  bnigesses ;  after  having  a  first  time  granted  the  rights  of  community 
to  St.  Kiqnier,  he  was  again,  in  1128,  arbitrator  between  the  abbot  and  the 
bur^sses,  and  this  time  lie  declared  himself  a^dnst  the  latter,  to  limit  their 
privileges.'" 

We  have  mentioned  St.  Quentin  and  Abbeville,  only  to  render  complete  the 

(3)  Gal.  Cbritt.  t.  9,  p.  714.   FreL  U  11.  Qrdou.  de  Fr^.  12. 

(4)  Itod.  Carnot.  Ep.  ad  Dewn.  «l  Ouoo.  ted,  BdvM.  Hw.  de  Fk*.  t.  15.  p.  108. 

(5)  Gnl.  fTimt  t.  0,  p.  71 S.  (6)  Ordon.  da  Flr.t  U,p,  185, 

(7)  Gnil>ert.  t.  12,  Hist,  de  IV.  p.  i'GS-t. 

(8)  Prcf.  Ordon.  de  ft.  t  11,  p.       CharU  .).-  Phil.  An?,  p.  264.  ibjd.    Ivon.  Carnot.  Kp,  Hiat  d«  ft. 
i.  li,  p.  164.  (dj  Urdon.  de  fr.  t.  11.  p.  324.  (10)  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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enumeration  of  the  commtiiiefl^  ihe  iiistitutioii  of  which  some  aathors  attribute  to 
LfOnis  YI.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  commune  of  St.  (^iientin 
was  in^'titntcd  by  Kaoul  1.,  count  of  Vennfindois,  trc»in  tlie  year  1 102 ;  ami  tlie 
cx>numaio  of  Abbeville  by  William  Talevas,  count  of  Pontliieu,  from  the  year 
1180,  without  ei^er  of  them  having  reoomrae  to  the  ro^l  anthori^.  When 
PhilUp  Augustus  confirmed  the  coini  iune  of  St.  Quentin  m  1195,^'  and  that  of 
Abbeville  in  11 84,'^  he  sanctioned  the  charters  of  these  two  particular  oonnts ; 
but  he  mentions  no  concession  made  by  precedinsf  kin<j:s,® 

Even  supposing  that  Louis  the  Fat  Iiad  coutirmed  the  ciiarters  granted  to  the 
commiines  of  St.  Quentin  and  Abbeville  b^  thdr  aecnlar  connts,  we  should  not  see 
in  that  act,  any  more  than  in  the  confirmation  of  the  five  oommnnes  granted  by  the 
bishops,  and  of  a  sixth  founded  by  an  abbot,  the  execution  of  a  plan  formed  to 
lower  the  nobility,  by  opposing  to  it  the  new  order  of  the  burghers.  Louis  the 
Fut  never  essayed  to  grunt  the  rights  of  couiamniU'  to  a  ci^  situated  within  tiie 
bounds  of  a  great  fie^in  spite  of  the  proprietor  of  that  fief;  never  did  he  wish 
to  draw  the  vassals  from  their  obedience  to  their  lords.  He  allowed  to  be  made^ 
and  he  afVerwards  sanctioned,  fixed  arrangements  between  the  lords  and  the 
burgesses ;  he  recognised  the  treaties  of  peace  dictated  by  the  interest  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  he  did  it  nearly  always  by  means  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. There  is  no  motive  for  regarditu^  this  king  as  the  fimndcar  of  the 
liberties  of  the  third  estate,  or  as  the  enemy  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 

Besides,  if  the  authority  of  Louis  VI.  inter\*enod  in  favor  of  the  communes, 
only  in  a  small  number  of  towns,  it  does  not  show  tluit  at  the  same  epocli,  the 
fermentation  was  not  universal  among  the  burgesses,  and  that  it  was  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  that  most  be  dated  tne  enftanchisement  of  nearlj 
all  the  cities ;  only  that  the  cause  of  the  liberty  was  debated  between  the  vassals  and 
tlieir  Ioi*ds  without  any  appeal  to  the  royal  authority.  At  Angelas,  \n  1115, 
Fouiquea  V.  not  wishing  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  an 
insurrection^  upon  whi(£  we  have  no  details,  made  the  count  feel  that  he  must 

five  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.'*  At  Poitiei-s,  William  IX.  who  died  in  1137, 
ad  ^iranted  to  the  burgesses  numerous  privileges  and  rights  of  commnnity,  which 
Phillip  Augustus  confirmed  in  1204,  wiien  that  town  passed  under  }iis  rlrmiina- 
tion.'*  Tlie  towns  of  Normandy  liad  obtained  the  rights  of  communily  of  the 
iirst  of  their  dukes,  who  became  kings  of  England ;  tiie  towns  of  the  south  and 
those  of  the  east  obtained  thmn  of  their  ^Uiftmt  counts ;  the  cities  which  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine^  Bnignndy,  and  Provence,  bel<Miged  to  the  emperor^ 
had  made  no  less  rapid  progress  towards  liberty. 

In  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  as  well  as  in  France,  the  real  enfranchisement  of  the 
towns  preceded  tlie  royal  or  ducal  charters  which  guaranteed  their  rights.  From 
the  year  1118,  we  leam  that  there  had  been  a  war  between  the  boigesses  of  Veidmi, 
and  Bonand^  count  of  Bar,  whom  they  would  not  acknowledge  for  lord."  The 
emperor,  Henry  V.,  on  this  occasioa  undertook  the  protection  of  the  burgesses ; 

a  1)  OidoD.  dfl     1. 11,  p.  870.  (18)  Ibid.  t.  4,  p.  IBl. 

(B)  Besides  the  eight  towns  mentioned  ia  the  text,  we  find,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  of  tbe  Onlonn  i^f  Fr ,  a 
confirmatiua  granted  by  Louis  Vll.,  in  1150,  to  the  commune  of  Manteti,  iu  which  he  iudicatca  teat  this 
(»mmane  had  already  obtained  the  guarantee  of  his  father.  There  are  also  a  niffldeotlj  oonstderable  nnmber  of 
Yflkgies,  whether  in  Fimtdj,  grin  6«tiiMi«» to  i^iob  FbiUip  Angmtoi  oooflnMd  the  privileeea  of  commiuii^ 
gnuited  by  bia  gnradfirther ;  pn^Oegei  madi  hm  taHmum,  anl  wUdi  Mem  to  rvpeet  unm  clergrmea  of  whom 
Ordcric  Vitalia  speaki^,  who  contiuctcd  all  their  parishioners  to  the  ri,i?ht.  Uijou  the  eoinmunrs  of  I»rris  and 
of  Chapclic,  in  Gatinois,  see  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ordonn.  de  Fr.  p.  200  and  2^^ ;  and  upon  the  couiuiuuca  <^  Corbie, 
Vabty.  Condc.  Charones,  OdK  fOoia,  fo  Pieaidjr.  pp;  816  tad  S87,  ibid.  Both  oppav  to  hao 

Moused  to  the  church. 

(IS)  Chr.  S.  Albini  Andix.  p.  i80,  t.  12.  Hist  de  Fr.  (14)  Ordon.  de  Fr.  1. 11.  p.  890. 

(U)  Hist.  ecdn.  at  otrfle  4e  LomiM^  pw  dom  Aof.  Oimdk,  8,  loL  in  fiiL  Nuicf,  1788;    8,  L.  81, 

e.  m.  p.  n. 
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he  gave  the  administration  of  the  county  of  Verdim  to  the  count  of  Grandpr^, 
and  he  charged  him  to  detend  the  libertiei»  of  that  town.  In  1124|  the  two  counts 
were  reconciled,  and  Vadan  acknowledged  tbe  seigniory  of  tiie  count  of  Bar ; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  pacification,  an  entire  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  burgesses 
who  had  fought  against  him,  and  they  were  maintained  in  all  their  privileges.'* 
The  town"?  ot  Ton!  and  Metz,  wore  also  from  the  same  epoch  in  pos8ession  of  the 
rights  of  community ;  but  tiie  jieacefui  liberties  of  the  citizens  attracted  the 
attentions  of  the  historians  only  at  the  moment  when  some  powerful  neighbour 
wished  to  extinguish  them,  and  the  fint  war  of  these  free  towns  for  the  deranoe  of 
their  franchises,  is  not  shown  till  tlu?  vear  1153.'^ 

Instead  of  ascribing  to  Louis  the  i  at  such  extensive  views  and  so  prolonrje<1  m 
influence,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  seeing  him  as  history  has  givcu  him. 
This  was  a  loyal  and  humane  man,  thouj^h  some  of  his  military  exploits  were 
acnled  with  gratnitons  cnieltiee :  active  in  spite  of  the  obstacle  which  his  increasiDg 
CMrpolcnce  seemed  to  place  to  his  labors,  he  spared  neither  his  securi^,  nor  his 
repose,  wlioncvcr  the  nonor  of  his  crown  appeared  to  him  compromised.  He  did 
not  want  talent,  but  he  was  particularly  iiappily  served  by  circuuu»Uiio^ ;  thus, 
ailer  having  passed  lus  youtu  iu  conquering  the  lords  of  pettjr  castle%  he  was 
called  on  to  struggle  in  mature  age  witn  rivus  more  worthy  or  hun^  and  Ar  more 

important  objects. 

Lou!>  VI.,  the  year  before  his  marriage,  had  been  reduced  to  conclude  with  the 
king  ot  England  a  disadvantageous  }ieace  :  at  the  end  of  two  years  just  provocations 
made  him  ^aiu  take  up  arms,  and  in  tliis  new  stru^le  be  manifested  neither  less 
constancy  nor  less  valor.  In  the  north,  this  stmggleoetween  the  Fkendi  and  liie 
Normans ;  to  the  south  the  relations  of  the  Provenfanx  with  Spain  ;  on  the  eest^ 
the  end  of  the  war  of  investitnn"^  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Franconia, 
filled  the  j^pace  of  time  comprised  in  tliis  chaptery  or  the  second  period  of  tbe 
reign  of  Loui»  the  Fat. 

Thomas  of  Mame^  son  of  the  sire  of  Ooucy,  having  been  condemned^  in  1114, 
1^  the  council  of  Beauvais,  Louis  was  seconded  in  his  attacks  a^nst  that  lord,  by 
some  vassals  of  a  more  elevated  rank  than  those  who  had  ordinarily  followetl  his 
standards  :  among  others,  William  11.,  count  of  Nevcrs,  Auxerre,  ami  J'onnerre, 
made  it  a  duty  to  march  against  tliis  oppressor  of  the  church.  At  hi^  return  irum 
this  expeditioii,  in  1116,  as  he  was  crossing  the  lands  of  TheolNddy  connt  of  Bkia^ 
he  was  arrested  and  retained  in  his  prison  for  several  years.  Louis  judged  that 
Tlieoljalfl,  on  this  occasion  had  only  followed  the  instructions  of  his  uncle,  Henry, 
king  of  England.  Resolved  not  to  abandon  one  of  liis  most  faithful  vassals, 
fallen  into  misfortune  in  his  services  he  demanded  Theobald  and  iieury  to  set  him 
at  liberty,  and  in  consequence  of  thdr  nfbsin^  war  again  began  between  the  two 
kings.'* 

In  the  meantime,  Louis  declared  himself  the  protector  of  William  CHton,  son 
of  Kobei't,  <luke  of  Normandy.  This  young  prince  was  come  to  an  age  which 
rendered  lam  ht  to  govern  his  father's  states.  Ilis  exile,  the  implacableness  of  his 
nnde  and  persecutor,  the  long  captivity  of  Bobert  Gonrte-Hease>  during  which 
there  had  been  time  to  forget  his  faults,  to  think  only  of  the  mildness  of  his 
character,  and  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Iloly  Liind  ;  finally,  the 
harshness  with  which  Henry  had  trcrited  many  of  his  feudatories,  and  especially 
liobert  of  Belesme,  had  inspired  ail  the  nobility  of  Normandy  with  regret  for 
times  past,  compassion  ibr  the  despoiled  princes,  and  the  desire  mr  ch«ige.  Louis 

(16)  Hist,  cccles.  et  civik-  de  LorraiiKs  jj.-ir  Caliut-l,  J,  vui.  fol.  Naocf.  17~8,  v.  i,  L.  21,  c.  lib,  p.  W. 

(17)  Ibid.  c.  104,  p.  76. 

(18)  Old.  Tk.  L.  1%  f.  m.   Hiat.  comc.  Antiimid.  t.  IS,  n.  SOS.   Hiit.  de  Fr.  BoUitt  dtlfsate  A^ 
idSi{eb.t.lS,p.S84.  ^ 
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offered  the  Norman  lords  to  establish  William,  as  the  legitimate  son  and  heir  of 
their  princey  upon  the  ducal  throno  of  X  T-TTiaTidy,  Baldwin-a-la-TTaohc,  count  of 
Flanders,  promised  to  second  liim,  as  weli  as  Fonlqiies  V.  coimt  of  Anjon.  The 
marriage  negotiated  between  this  count  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England 
was  not  efie^nated,  and  there  had  been  between  tbem  some  coldness.  Yet  Lonis, 
baving,  ill  1117,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Baldwin,  and  being  entered  into 
Normandy,  found  the  king  of  Eiighmd  so  well  upon  hh  jiuard,  ana  liis  two  allies, 
the  count  of  Blois  and  the  dnke  of  Brittany,  so  ready  to  defend  hiin,  that  he 
judged  it  inopportune  to  pursue  his  enterprise,  and  after  having  passed  a  niglit 
upon  the  enemies'^  temtoty,  he  retired  without  fighting.** 

However,  m  adjoaming  his  attack  upon  Normandy,  Louis  did  not  pass  the  rest 
of  tins  campaign  m  repose;  it  was  then  only  that  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
tower  of  Amiens,  which  Adam,  the  lientcnant  of  the  lords  of  Coucy,  had  defended 
against  him  for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  then  also  that  he  attacked  for  the  third 
time  Hugues,  lord  of  Poiset,  who  had  taken  arms  for  the  count  of  Blois  and  the 
king  of  Kngland.  Ansel,  of  Gaiiande,  the  seneschal  and  fa^  orite  of  the  king  having 
met  Hugiies  of  Puiset  in  a  narrow  road  had  hccn  killed  by  his  hand.  Louis  wished 
to  avenge  his  friend,  as  well  as  to  assure  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  he  gave  this 
baron  no  re^t  until  he  had  taken  and  razed  his  castle,  and  had  i-educed  him  to  go 
and  fight  in  the  Holy  Land.>(* 

Louis  had  only  deferred  his  attack  upon  Normandy  to  give  himself  time,  tho 
better  to  combine  witli  his  allies.  He  especially  wished  to  secnre  the  co-opomtion 
of  Foulques  v.,  count  of  Anjou,  and  the  latter  put  to  it  a  condition  which  tbrms  a 
stranjge  contrast  with  his  independence  and  his  power.  He  was  anxious  to  be  rc- 
oognized  as  grand^seneschal  of  France ;  he  pretended  that  this  charge,  the  principal 
function  of  which  was  to  carry  the  dishes  to  the  kin^s  table  on  great  ceremonies, 
was  attached  to  the  conntv  of  Atijou  ;  and  to  make  <:;ond  his  rights  he  cliarged  one 
of  his  barons,  named  Ungues  of  Cl(^ris.  wlio  has  le(l  an  account  of  his  embassy, 
iiis  pretension  was  admitted;  William  ot  ( iarlande,  wlio  had  succeeded  his  brotlier 
Ansel,  in  the  oflSce  of  seneschal  ordinary,  did  homage  to  the  count  of  Anjou  as 
his  dlief ;  and  the  sovereign  of  a  principality,  very  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  that 
governed  by  the  kinoj,  having  obtamed  tne  favor  of  being  reckoned  among  his  first 
valet.s,  promised  in  return  to  attack  Normandy  on  the  side  of  Alen^'on.-'' 

The  campaign  opened  with  some  reciprocal  surprises.  Henry  was  the  first  to 
lender  himself  master  unawares  of  the  fort  of  St.  Claire.  On  his  side,  Louis 
presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  of  St.  Oaen  with  a  handful  of  soidiei*s, 
clothed  like  lilm  in  the  habits  of  monks  :  he  was  admitted  without  mistrust :  then 
he  showed  all  on  a  sudden  the  arms  which  he  wore  beneath  his  frock  :  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  this  reli^ous.  house  which  commanded  the  ford  of  8t.  Kicaise, 
and  he  left  a  garrison  which  spread  its  devastationB  into  Normandy.**  In  the 
meantime  Engherrand  <^  Chaumont,  seized  Andely ;  and  Amauiy  of  Montfort, 
who  until  then  had  been  one  of  Louis'  most  active  enemies,  arldressed  himself  to 
Henry  to  obtain  the  heritage  of  the  count  of  Evreux,  who  had  died.  The  king  of 
England  would  not  adknowledge  his  right,  and  Montfort  having  allied  hunseit  to 
the  King  of  France,  sdzed  hj  main  force  on  the  county  of  Evrenz."  The  count 
Anjou,  who  had  entered  Normandy  on  the  side  of  Alen^on,  besieged,  took,  and 
razed  the  castle  of  Motlie-Gautliier",  which  Henry  had  ffirtified.-*  Baldwin-h-la- 
Hache  penetrated  by  the  north  into  the  duchy  with  his  F  lemings ;  as  he  advanced 

(19)  H.  Hut  Ik  7,  p.  SB,  1. 18.  HmI.  it  IV.  Cbr.  Ang.  Su.  p. 61.  B«b«rti  ae  Monte  App.tl  Sigdi. 

p.  m 

(20)  Soger.  Vit.  Lnd.  c  21,  p.  41.    Or.  Chr.  de  St.  Jkun  p.  172- 

(21)  HuKo.  (Ic  Cler.  de  niujur.  et  SeBfil.  ¥t.  n.  496.  (22)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  12.  p.  843. 
(23)  Ord.  Vit.  h.  12  p.  649.  (24)  IWd.  p.  848. 

yoL.  n.  8  p 
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ho  took  each  place  in  the  namt*  of  duke  Wiiliain  CHton,  only  son  find  legitimate 
snrrcs-or  of  Kobert  Courte-Heuse.  The  Noriimn  lords,  who  until  then  had 
appeared  most  devoted  to  Uenry,  seized  this  nionieut  for  their  rising.  Hugue;>  ot 
Gonma^  Stephen,  count  of  Aamal^  Henr\',  count  of  En,  Eustace  of  Bfetenil, 
Ken  iud  of  liailleul,  and  Kobert  of  Neubourg,  sinuiltaneoudy  raised  the  standard 
of  William.  A  conspiracy  in  tiie  very  court  (if  IK  nr\-,  among  his  valets  9.n<\  his 
favorites  cnuse*!  him  still  more  terror.  It  true  that  he  succeeded  in  shuttintr  tip 
in  a  tower  of  Itouen  the  counts  of  Eu  and  Gournai ;  but,  from  the  castle  of  tliat 
town  he  could  see  the  flames  lit  up  throughout  the  piOTinoe  the  count  of  flaiH 
ders,  and  he  dared  not  ^  out  to  hold  m  country  against  him,  because  he  must 
necessarily  entrust  his  tbrtresstrs  to  Nonnan  garrisons,  and  as  all  which  was  not 
English  or  Breton  had  heroine  to  him  suspected.  A  happy  accident,  however, 
delivered  him  from  the  most  dangerous  of  his  adversaries.  The  chivalrous  opinions 
nourished  by  the  cnmde,  had  made  personal  bravery  honorable ;  all  the  kings,  all 
the  princes,  were  v.ldit  i  ,  and  it  was  not  by  skilful  military  combinations  that  they 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves,  but  by  struggling  front  to  front  with  their 
eneinio''.  In  one  of  tlio  combats  in  which  Baldwin  of  Flanders  had  shown  tlie 
utuiost  audacity,  he  was  wounded  by  a  knight  named  Hugues  Bottertl ;  he  was 
transpoi-ted  to  Aumale,  where,  without  regard  to  a  dangerous  wound,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  intemperance.  A  slow  fever  w  ti  e  consequence,  and  thenceforth  he 
did  but  languisli,  until  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  when  he  died.-' 

Eighteen  of  t!io  principal  lords  of  Norrnanrlv  hnd  joiticfl  the  partv  of  duke 
William,  and  king  Henry  was  daily  warned  of  some  new  rebellion.  The  only 
sons  of  Alix  of  England,  Uiat  is,  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  and  his  brother,  Stephen, 
who  by  right  of  his  wife  was  count  of  Boulogne,  remained  faithiul  to  king  Henry. 
He,  to  reward  tlieir  zeal,  gave  to  Stephen  the  cotmty  of  Mortagne,  and  that  of 
Alenvon  ;  but  this  young  prince  conducted  himself  in  the  second  in  so  tyrannical 
a  manner,  that  the  bmgessi's  of  Alenyon  drove  him  out,  and  delivered  their  town 
to  the  count  of  Anjou.  This  insurrection  took  place  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  the  year  was  terminated  in  the  most  threatening  manner  for  the  king  of 
England.'^'' 

At  the  1  running  of  the  year  1110,  king  Ilenrv  saw  himself  abandoned  by 
another  of  his  vassids,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  had  not  been  able  to  conceive  a 
doubt.  This  was  Eustace  of  Breteuil,  to  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  bis 
natural  daughter  Juliana.  Eustace,  proHtting  by  the  embamssment  in  which  he 
saw  his  father-in-law,  demanded  of  him  the  gift  of  the  tower  of  I\  ry,  w  liich  had 
belonged  to  lii«;  predecessors.  Henry  would  not  part  with  it ;  but  in  order  to  give 
the  count  of  Breteuil  a  guarantee  that  this  tower  should  never  be  employed  in  juri- 
ously for  him,  ho  obliged  Harenc  (this  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  it)  to  send  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  count  of  Breleail,  whilst  he  made 
him  deliver  to  himself  tlie  two  daughters  whom  the  connt  had  had  by  his  daughter 
Juliana.  He  seemed  thus  to  have  established  Ix  twoen  them  a  mutnnl  <!ecnrit%'. 
which  would  answer  tor  their  fidelity,  if  the  violenct  ot  the  jm»bions  among  ferocious 
men  had  been  able  to  be  fettered  either  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or  by  the  danger  of 
their  relations.  Eustace  of  Breteuil,  who  could  not  think  that  his  daaghtera  ran 
any  danger  in  the  hands  of  their  grandfatlicr,  summoned  the  (lovernor  of  the 
tower  of  Tviy  to  oj)en  to  him  that  foj'tre'?<,  it  he  wished  not  that  hi.«*  son  shoulfl 
be  delivered  under  his  eyes  to  the  most  horrible  treatment ;  and  as  the  latter 
refused  to  lose  his  castle  and  violate  his  oath,  Eustiice  instantly  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man,  and  sent  them  to  the  unha])py  Raoul  of  Harenc.  Raoul  went 
to  throw  himself  at  Henry's  feet  to  demand  justice  of  the  outrage  which  had  been 

(85)  Ort.  Vit.  L,  is,  p.  848.       («fi)  lbi.l.  p.  81?.   H.  Hunt.  L.  7.  p.  SS.   W.  Maline*.  L,  5.  p.  14. 
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done  under  the  royal  faith.  Pity  for  a  brave  and  laithful  knight,  resentment 
against  his  son-in-lnw,  wore  victorious  in  the  heart  of  the  Icing  of  England  over 
the  lovo  of  liis  blood ;  ho  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  ot  Ivaoul  his  own  m-and- 
daughters,  whom  he  kept  as  hostages,  and  of  whom,  in  terrible  reprisal,  Raoal 
tore  out  the  eyes  and  cnt  off  the  noses.  The  governor  of  Ivry  afterwards 
announced  to  the  count  of  Breteuil  that  his  barbarity  liad  fallen  n|>on  his  ehildren; 
that  they  were  mutilated  as  his  son  had  bef»n.  hut  that  tlu  ir  lives  still  assured 
the  lite  ot  im  aon,  and  that  the  tower  wouiti  not  be  given  up  to  him.  At  the 
news  of  this  frightful  vengeance,  the  count  of  Breteuil  set  up  the  Ha^^  of  France, 
and  began  to  make  war  on  his  iather>in-law.  Yet  the  inoabitants  of  Breteuii 
would  not  second  him  in  his  rebellion  ;  they  opened  the  town  to  Henry.  Juliana* 
who  was  then  there,  had  only  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel :  she  was 
beseiged  by  the  king,  her  father;  provisions  failed  her,  and  she  was  soon  reduced 
to  capitulate.  Her  father  would  grant  her  shameful  conditions  oiUy :  the  bridge 
which  united  the  dtadd  to  the  town  had  been  cnt  off;  the  kine  of  Endand  wotud 
not  pennit  it  to  be  erected  again  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  Juliana.  lie  exacted 
that  after  heinir  stri])}')ed  of  her  clothes  above  tlio  waist,  aud  exposed  to  the  euld  of 
the  month  of  February,  to  the  sight  and  laugliter  of  the  whole  armv,  she  should 
be  let  down  with  cords  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  into  tlie  ditch  /"uU  of  water, 
where  he  would  take  h^.*^  ' 

Neither  Louis  VI.  nor  Heniy  L  could  assemble  numerous  armies ;  thus  they 
sonrrht  not  to  tenniiiatc  the  war  hv  <rrent  hnttlc^,  but  ratlier  to  reciprocallv  carrv 
otf  tlieir  be?;t  castles  by  surj»ri^e.  W  liiUt  Henry  attacked  those  of  Kainaud  of 
Baillcul,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  Louis  profitted  by  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  him  bj  a  rich  inliabitant  of  AndeUy,  named  Ascelin,  to  introduce 
his  troops  into  that  town.  A  party  of  French  was  concealed  by  Ascelin  in  a  bam; 
and  at  the  moment  when  Louis'  frave  the  alarm,  by  approaching  witli  the  rest  f>f 
his  soldiers,  tho  fir^f  tlirow  himsi  It'  into  the  fortress,  as  if  to  defend  it,  repeating 
the  war  cry  of  the  ii^nglisli,  God  lielj)  m  !  but  when  they  became  masters  of  the 
gate  they  rent  the  air  with  the  cry  of  the  French,  Montjoie!  The  combatants 
spoke  the  same  language^  they  were  ol'  tlie  same  origin,  they  wore  the  same  clothes; 
for  the  soldiers  were  not  yet  distinguished  byuiiifonns:  armorial  Ix  arlinrs  \shirh 
they  sometimes  added,  showed  the  house  which  they  s»  r\fd,  rather  tlian  the  party 
whieli  they  had  embraced  ;  and  the  flag  for  the  body  ot  the  army,  the  war  cry  ibr 
isolated  men,  alone  distinguished  the  combatants." 

In  these  petty  combats,  the  French  nation  always  developed  most  that  chivalrous 
spirit  which  .seemed  to  form  the  c])ara<"tcr  of  the  ccnturj' :  the  state  of  society 
must  have  been  harsh  ami  ])aiuful  for  tliose  who  had  the  misfortune  to  hve  in  it ; 
nevertheless  it  developed  virtues  until  then  unknown,  especially  agreat  respect  for 
ple<Jged  fiiith,  upon  which  all  social  order  appeared  to  rest.  Xne  knights,  the 
feudatories  wlio  wished  to  renounce  their  homage,  first  repaired  to  the  court  of 
their  lord  ;  they  explained  their  demand,  and  if  the  lord  would  not  satisfy  them, 
then  only  did  thev  abjure  tlieir  engafzerncnts,  and  tfie  king  or  the  lord  who  was 
prepared  to  punish  them  by  arms,  allowed  them  however  to  retire  in  peace,  "  TJiou 
nast  freely  come  to  my  eour^  and  lu/Ul  not  detain  Aee^**  said  Henry  to  Benaud  of 
Bailleul ;  "  but  thou  ehalt  eoon  have  reason  to  repent  of  having  sinned  agamet  m*.*** 
So  Boucliard  of  ]Nfontir)oreney,  having  refused  to  submit  llie  judgement  which 
Louis  the  Fat  luul  pronounced  between  him  and  the  al>hey  of  St.  Denis,  wan  not 
arrested  aUJio'uiJi  /'resent;  for  tJiai  it  not  tJte  custom  of  die  Franks  ;  but  tfie  king  let 
him  depart,  to  afteneardt  make  wot  on  hhn,^   At  the  taking  of  Andely,  Louis 

(27)  OnL  Vik  L  li.  p.  (28)  Ibid.  p.  840.  (29)  Ibid. 

(30)  Sugar.  Lud.  YiU  c.  2.  p.  IS. 
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found  in  that  castle,  Richarrl,  second  son  of  the  king  of  England,  with  many 
other  kniglits,  but  as  lie  liail  soui^lit  refufre  in  tlie  court  of  St.  Marie,  he  allowed 
tlieiii  to  depart  in  liberty,  out  ot'  respect  lor  that  holy  place."  Richard  of  Aigle 
carried  still  fhrther  this  inspect  fot  the  ecclesiastical  freedoms ;  for,  cot  of  devotion 
for  a  cross  planted  upon  a  great  road,  he  left  at  liberty  a  hundred  of  his  enemies 
"who  were  grouped  around  it.  Such  was,  on  the  nt!ier  pfirt,  the  ferocity  admitted 
by  the  maTuicrs  of  tlie  times,  tliat  without  the  nci  idi ntai  protection  of  tliat  cross, 
he  would  not  have  scmpled  to  seize  those  unarmed  ijeasants,  from  whom  he  had 
received  no  o^nce,  but  who  bekmi^  to  his  enemy,  and  to  put  them  to  the 
tcvture,  until  he  had  drawn  from  them  a  great  ransom.'^ 

Since  tin'  renewal  of  hostilities  fortune  had  appeared  constantly  contraiy  to  the 
king  of  lin^land  :  nearlv  all  the  lords  of  Norniandr,  touched  hy  the  yout)i  and 
destitution  of  William,  the  son  of  liobert,  whom  they  regardetl  as  their  ie<^ium^ 
sovereign,  had  take  np  arms  in  his  favor;  those  who  remained  laithftil  to  Henrjr 
made  lum  pay  for  theur  services  at  the  highest  price.  The  conspiracies  which  he 
had  discovered  in  his  own  house  inspired  him  with  so  much  mistrust,  that  he  never 
dared  to  sleep  two  nights  runninf;  in  the  panie  hed.^^  However,  by  his  activity  and 
courage,  he  reduced  most  of  the  iNormun  lords  who  hud  declai'ed  against  hiui  to 
obedience.  The  death  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  delivered  him  fiom  one  of 
liis  most  formidable  enemies;  and  nearly  at  tlu>  same  epoch  in  the  month  of  June 
1119,  the  norjntiatioMs  whicli  he  had  renewed  with  Fouhjues  Y.  of  Anjou, 
were  brought  to  an  issue  which  surprised  and  disconcerted  the  king  of  France. 
Wiliium  Atheling,  the  king  ol  England's  eldest  son,  espous^  at  Luxeuil,  Matilda, 
only  daughter  of  the  count  of  Anion.  In  the  meantime  the  latter  betook  himsdf 
to  the  court  of  Henry ;  he  acknowledged  him  for  l^^mateduke  of  the  Normans; 
he  promised  him  all  his  assistance,  and  he  engaged  him  to  receive  also  into  favor, 
WitH;un  Talevafi,  8on  of  liobert  of  Belesme,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
patriuiony.-** 

Louis  the  Fat,  losing  iu  the  middle  of  summer  the  two  allies  by  whose  aid  he 
had  b^n  the  war,  renuuned  alone  fightin||^  with  Heniy  L   He  was  not,  however, 

discouraged ;  and  lie  continued  by  his  activity  and  personal  bravery  to  give  his  ri\  al 
uneasiness.  He  had  not  great  military  talents,  but  it  was  no  longer  by  learned 
combinations  that  he  sought  success.  At  the  head  of  a  handful  of  knights,  perform- 
ing himself,  equally  with  any  of  them,  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  he  threatened  die  castke 
and  pilhiL't  I  the  fields  of  Normandy ;  he  burned  Dangu,  whilst  Heniy  bedded 
and  took  livreux;  the  country  was  ruined,  but  the  war  did  not  approach  to  an  end, 
when  the  two  kings,  without  having  sought  a  meeting,  met  on  the  20th  of  August, 
on  the  plain  of  Brenneviile.  Henry  came  out  of  Noyon  and  Louis  from  Anaely, 
and  neither  knew  that  his  rival  was  so  near. 

It  appears  probable  that  Henry,  who  had  with  him  his  two  sons  and  three 
Norman  coiuits,  commanded  no  more  than  five  liundred  knights.  Louis  on  his 
side  was  accoin})anied  by  Williatn  Cliton,  sou  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  with 
a  certain  number  of  Normans  wlio  had  remained  faithful  to  him  ;  he  still  had  witli 
him  the  counts  of  Beaumont,  Clermont,  Chaumont,  Bouchard  of  Montmorency, 
and  AVilliam  of  Garlande,  seneschal  of  France ;  his  whole  troop  however  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred  knights.^  It  was  the  French  who  began  the  attack,  and 
their  brav<>ry  at  first  forced  Henry's  troop  to  recoil :  twenty-four  Norman  knights, 
led  by  William  of  Crespi^y  were  the  firat  to  throw  themselves  on  the  army  of 
the  kmff  of  England;  toeur  norses  were  neaiiy  all  killed,  and  these  knights,  who 
had  felwwed  the  son  of  their  duke  into  eodle^  were  owtluxiwn  and  made  prisoners. 

(31)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  U,  p.  boO.  (32)  ibid.  p.  857.  (88)  hugcr.  Vit.  LuJ.  p.  U. 

(84)  Ord.  TiL  L.  11^  ^  851.  Soger.  Vik.  Lad.  p.  45.  (S5)  CM.  VM,  U  IS,  ^  9H. 
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Godfrey  of  S^rans,  with  the  knights  of  Yexin,  brought  up  the  second  charge,  the 
success  of  -which  was  not  more  happy,  ^fontniorency,  Claumont  and  'Alberic  of 
Mareuil  were  iiiaUe  prisouers.  Louis  then  took  counsel  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  with  the  reserves,  he  put  himself  in  safety  by  flight.  In  this  combat  of 
the  two  kings/'  contiiities  Ordene  Yitsli^  wherein  nearly  nine  hundred  knights 
were  engaged,  I  am  assured  that  there  were  but  three  killed.  In  fact,  they  were 
clothed  with  iron  on  all  parts ;  besides  they  spared  each  other,  for  fear  of  God,  or 
because  of  the  knowledge  they  had  of  one  another,  and  they  souglit  much  less  to 
kill  the  runaways  than  to  make  them  prisoners.*'  The  English  made  in  fact  a 
hundred  and  forty  prisonen,  whom  they  oondocted  to  Noyon,  whilst  Lodfl^  with 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  fight,  at  last  succeeded  in  putting  himself  in 
safety  at  Andely,  tliree  leagues  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  His  companions 
had  dispersed  in  their  flight,  and  Louis  lost  himself  in  a  forest,  out  of  which  he 
was  brought  into  tlie  high  ruad  by  a  peasant  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  Henrf 
sent  him  to  Andely  his  royal  standaro,  whieh  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerorSi  He  set  a  great  |>art  of  his  prisoners  at  liberty ;  he  permittsd  his  son 
"William  Atholintj  to  send  back  to  Ms  cousin  William  Cliton,  nis  horse  and  his 
arms ;  in  fine  he  appeared  to  wish  not  to  resorvei  from  the  victory,  any  thing  bat 
the  glory  of  having  conquered.* 

In  &ct  this  oomlMit  had  little  inflaenoe  on  the  &te  of  the  wars.  By  the  advice 
of  Amatuy  of  Montfort,  who  was  not  in  the  batd^  Louis  invited  the  militia  of  the 
towns  to  repair  the  check  his  cavalry  had  undergone.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Bourges,  Sens,  Clermont,  Paris,  Orleans  and  Beauvais, 
and  he  found  them  disposed  to  second  lum.  The  prelates  commissioned  the  parish 
priests  to  arm  thdr  parishioners,  and  it  appears  that  these  ecdeaiastics  themselves 
marched  at  the  heaa  of  their  flocks.  Witn  this  troop  Louis  re-entered  Normandy 
and  advanced  towards  Breteuil  to  wash  out  the  affront  whir  h  he  had  received.  The 
peasants  and  burgesses  whom  he  conducted  were  not  ver\  fia  inidable  a"  soldiers, 
but  they  were  as  foragers ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  bishops  of  jMoyon  and  Laon 
a^nst  the  Norman%  unbridled  all  their  pasdoos.  This  troop  after  haviiuc  com- 
mitted  foeat  ravages,  evacuated  Normandy  before  it  oonld  be  reached  by  Heniy» 
who  had  sout;ht  it,  In  order  to  give  It  battle.^^ 

During  tiiis  time  the  presence  of  a  pope  in  Gaul,  who  assembled  councils  theiOy 
caused  the  king  of  France  and  England  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  this  superior 
ecclesiastic  as  towards  a  sapreme  jiMge ;  both  appeared  eager  to  have  the  merit  of 
having  submitted  his  right  to  the  cliief  of  religion. 

Paschal  II.  had  died  near  Rome  on  the  21st  of  January,  1118,  and  John  Gaetani 
who  had  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Gph'^snR  TT.,  soon  found  himself 
opposed  to  Ueniy  Y.  This  emperor  had  returned  in  ail  iiaste  to  Bomey  to  intim^ 
date  and  force  him  to  concessions  simibur  to  diose  which  be  bad  obtained  from  hb 
predecessors.  Geiassus,  who  was  already  of  an  advanced  age^  was  obhged  to  give 
up  the  place  and  take  refuge  in  the  Campagna,  whilst  Henry  V.  strlved  to  raise  to 
the  pontifical  throne,  Burdmo,  archbishop  of  Brafjue,  in  the  hardly  bora  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  This  anti-pope,  elected  on  the  9th  of  March,  1118,  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  vm.  Geiassus,  aftor  having  essayed  to  re-enter  Rome,  stayed  dmring 
tl^  whole  summer  at  the  pontifical  court  upon  the  shores  of  the  Memtenanean, 
at  last  embarked  at  St.  Gilles,  in  the  month  of  October,  1118.  He  successively 
visited  several  of  the  towns  of  southern  Gaul,  shortly  aAer  which  he  died  at  the 
convent  of  Clu^y  in  Burgundy,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1119.* 

The  six  cardinals  wbo  had  accompanied  Geiassus  IL  to  Ctugny,  chose,  on  tho 

(S6>  Ord.  Vit.  I*  12,  p.  8&i.  Smu.  Yik  Lad.  n.  45.  W.  Malum.  li.  6«  p.  Ift.  U.  Hint.  L  7,  Sl  S5, 
»T>  OiATii  1.13, «.  866, 

(SB)  FkBi«iitm8^fU,p.405.  Vib  Qefan.  IL  Mr.  iw.  ItiL  t.  S»  p.  M7i  cun  Con.  OohI.  OUM. 
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Ist  of  Febrnary  followinor.  to  succeed  him,  Gnido,  arclil)lshnp  of  Vicnne,  ?»on  of 
William  t^te  hardie  [the  lioKl  headed]  count  of  Huriruiidy,  and  brother  of  Gisela, 
Mrife  of  Humbert  11.,  count  of  Maurienne.  Tlie  new  pope,  wdio  took  the  name  of 
Oalixtas  IL  was  thus  the  vnde  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  wife  of  Lonifl  die  Fat 
Calixtus  II.  liad  at  heart  the  strengthening  of  the  independence  of  the  church,  and 
of  re-iMuri:iiintiniT,  in  the  quarrel  of  invL-stiturc?:,  the  extinguished  zeal  of  his  ad- 
herents. Henry  V.  then  dominated  in  Italy  with  his  anti-pope.  All  the  princes* 
equally  regretted  the  prerogative  of  which  the  church  wished  to  despoil  thcui ;  all 
the  bishops  returned  to  their  habits  of  deference  fer  the  secular  sovereigns ;  the 
people  had  left  the  brigandages  which  were  nnremittingty  exercised  in  the  name  of 
the  two  parties,  nnd  all  sides  ncixotiatc^d  for  peace  which  could  not  yet  be  aj^reed.* 
In  a  council  which  Calixtus  II.  celebrated  at  Toulouse,  at  the  begiiuiing  of  Judc 
1119,  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  Uberty  tor  which  they  had  fought  for 
nearly  a  centoiy,  were  prodaimed  anew.^**  But  a  much  more  nnmemms  and  fer 
more  imposing  conndl  was  convoked  at  Reims  fer  the  month  of  October;  fifteen 
archbishops,  two  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots  were  assembled. 
The  negotiations  with  Henr\-  fravo  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  himself  would  repair 
thither ;  and  the  emperor  and  the  po[)e  had  drawn  near,  in  the  hope  of  having  a 
conference  upon  the  lands  of  Theobald,  count  of  Blois ;  bnt  it  was  imposriUe  fer 
them  to  agree,  and  GaUxtus  1 1.,  on  terminating  the  council  of  Beims,  pronounced 
anew,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  four  hundred  and  twentj«^evcn  bishops 
abbots  nnd  pn'("5ts  who  were  assembled  there,  the  excommunication  of  Heniyy  of 
the  anti-popc  Burdino,  and  of  all  their  adherents.** 

Louis  the  Fat  had  also  repaired  to  this  council,  but  it  was  less  to  take  part  in 
the  acts  of  the  church  against  the  emperor,  than  to  demand  justice  for  nimsslf 
against  the  king  of  England.  A  public  exposition  of  his  feelings  and  his  grievances, 
before  the  pope  and  the  assembly  of  the  church,  did  not  seem  to  him  derofrators*  to 
independence  of  his  crown :  in  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  Europe  tlien  was, 
this  was  the  only  appeal  to  pubUc  opinion  which  it  was  possible  for  hmi  to  make: 
besides  the  power  vmich  the  priests  exerdsed  over  the  consciences  of  kings,  seemed 
to  give  them  a  bepnning  of  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdoms. 

*'Kin£^  Louis,  says  Ord<^ric  Vitalis,  *' entered  the  synod  with  the  principal 
French  lords  ;  he  ascendetl  to  the  consistory,  where  tlie  pope  was  seated  to  preside 
over  the  ai>sembly  ;  he  was  of  tall  stature,  but  corpulent,  and  his  countenance  was 
pale:  he  exposed  his  complaint  reasonablj,  fer  he  was  eloquent  of  words.  I  am 
come,  said  he,  lord  pope,  with  mybaroRS,  to  this  holy  assembly,  to  ask  advice  ;  and 
yon,  O  my  lords !  listen  to  me  F  pray  yon.  The  kii\g  of  the  English  who  had 
previously  becTi  my  conJederate,  has  done  much  damage  and  injury  to  me  and  to 
my  subjects  ;  he  has  violently  invaded  Normandy,  whicli  is  in  my  kingdom,  and  he 
haB  detestably  treated,  against  all  right  and  justice,  Robert,  duke  of  m  Normans : 
tills  was  my  man :  this  was  at  the  same  tame  his  brother  and  his  lord ;  but  he  has 
molested  him  in  a  thousand  manners :  in  fine,  he  has  made  him  prisoner,  and  to 
this  day  he  retains  him  in  close  captivity.  The  son  of  this  dnko,  this  William  who 
presents  himself  to  you  witli  me,  he  has  driven  from  his  coni  ti  \ ,  and  he  has  com- 
fkletely  deprived  him  of  his  heritage.  I  have  required  this  kin  cr,  by  the  bishops,  by 
counts,  and  by  other  personages,  to  send  me  back  the  duke,  his  brotiier,  whom  lie 
retains  captive  ;  but  that  T  have  never  been  able  to  obtain.  He  hi''  arreftted  in  his 
own  court  liobert  of  Belesmo,  my  depntv,  by  whom  1  had  toki  this  king  what  I 
demanded  of  him  ;  he  has  loaded  liim  with  bonds,  and  to  this  day  retains  him  in  a 
dungeon.   Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  is  also  my  man ;  bnt  by  the  suggestioiis  of 

(89)  VH.  CalixU  II.  Cone.  (ion.  t.  10.  p.  S25.    Set.  rcr.  It.  t.  3,  p.  4ia. 
(40)  Cv9t.  Qm,  i.  10»  p.  858.  (41)  Ibid.  p.  878. 
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this  Henry,  who  is  his  uncle,  lio  is  even  'wickedly  raised  against  me  :  it  is  from 
counting  on  his  riclics  and  }x)wcr  that  lie  is  a  rebel,  tliat  he  breaks  his  fkith  to 
make  on  me  a  cruel  war,  and  that  he  causes  extreme  damage  to  my  kingdom, 
^unt  William  of  Neven,  who  is  well  known  to  you,  was  a  ||rood  and  loyal  man ; 
but  as  he  returned  after  having  bcsieijed  \\  ith  me  the  castle  of  an  exoommimicated 
brigand,  who  had  made  it  a  den  of  thieves  and  a  devil's  ditch,  this  count  has 
carried  him  off,  and  to  this  day  retains  him  in  his  prisons.  The  bishops  detested 
witli  Thomas  of  Mame,  a  seditious  brigand,  who  ravaged  the  province;  thus 
they  had  commissioned  me  to  pnnish  this  common  enemy  of  the  trsveller  and  the 
weak;  the  loyal  barons  of  France  joined  with  roe  to  repress  the  enemies  of  the 
hiws,  and  they  fought  with  the  whole  asscndjly  of  the  christian  army.  The  count 
of  Never?  returned  from  this  expedition  ;  he  travelled  with  my  leave,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  count  Tlieobald,  and  retained  to  this  day,  though  many  lords  bad 
applied  to  Theobald  on  my  part  to  set  the  connt  at  liberty,  and  that  the  bishops 
had  for  this  reason  put  his  lands  under  anathema.  When  the  king  had  spoken, 
the  French  prelates  affirmed  that  he  had  said  the  truth  ;  but  Godfrey,  archbishop 
of  llouen,  arose  with  his  suffmrfan  bishops,  and  began  to  answer  for  the  king  of 
England :  yet,  those  who  ditfered  from  him,  raised  their  voices  tumultuously,  and 
by  interrapting  him  compelled  him  to  silence.  The  enemies  of  Henry  prevsaled 
in  nnmbors  in  the  cooncu,  and  they  were  displeased  by  the  apology  of  ft  vidonotu 
prince."^' 

Other  lords  in  their  turn  implored  the  justice  of  this  council :  Hildep^rda, 
countess  of  Poitiers,  addressed  to  it  her  coinpluints  against  her  husband,  William 
IX.  Eboin,  bishop  of  Evreux,  accused  Araaury  of  Montfort,  count  of  the  same 
town ;  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  demanded  justice  of  the  abbot  of  Clngny.  Caliztns 
II.  jpRmnsed  to  all  an  equitable  judgment,  but  he  was  not  eager  to  decide  between 
Sadb  powerful  rivals.  At  the  beuifininfj  of  November  he  came  to  Normandy, 
and  he  hold  at  Gisors,  a  conference  with  tJie  king  of  the  English.  He  did  not 
neglect  the  cause  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands ;  he  enforced  the  grieranoes  of 
Lonis^  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  Robert. 

But  Henr}%  surrounded  by  courtiers  alone,  had  scarcely  henceforth  to  turn  the 
facts  to  liis  advantac^e.  He  recalled  the  disorders  and  carelessness  of  his  brother, 
tlie  dilapidation  and  abuse  of  power  of  his  favorites,  he  asiiured  him  that  it  was 
against  them  alone  that  he  had  been  forced  to  arm.  I  do  not  tieat  my  brother 
as  a  captiTe,**  he  said,  <^  it  is  not  an  enemy  that  I  have  thrown  into  irons,  it  is  a 
Doble  stranger,  A\-earied  by  many  crosses,  whom  I  hare  placed  in  a  royal  citadel ; 
and  there  I  have  furnished  him  abundance  of  various  virnirl<5,  sumptuous  furniture, 
and  all  sorts  of  delights.*'  It  wanted  no  more  arguments  to  excuse  liis  conduct  in 
regard  to  his  nephew,  or  in  regard  to  the  king  of  France,  and  he  ended  by  saying: 
^  That  he  wocud  not  allow  to  escape  any  opportunity  of  regaining  peace  and 
quietness,  a<  i  ling  to  the  paternal  admonitions  of  tne  holy  pontiff;  that  his 
nephew,  Theobald,  who  was  a  true  frien^l  of  in^tico,  s]u>uld  submit  to  ;dl  thnt 
would  be  well;  that  as  to  AVilliam,  his  other  nephew,  he  warneil  lam  to  seek 

Seace,  and  he  ottered  it  him,  by  the  intermission  of  the  pop^  un  tlie  same  con- 
itions  that  he  had  already  oflftm."^*  These  conditbns  are  not  well  known  to  us, 
but  they  were  accepted;  peace  was  re-established,  to  the  prent  relief  of  tl^  people 
mined  by  so  many  reciprocal  attacks.  The  castlo^?  v,  hich  had  been  taken  on  either 
side,  whether  by  force  or  bv  fraud,  were  returned  to  their  lords;  all  the 
prisHinei^  in  tine,  were  released,  and  jovouslyreturned  to  their  hearths.  Henry's 
▼aiaals,  who  had  dedared  for  his  nepnew  William,  submitted  to  necessity,  and 
abandoned  the  cause  of  that  young  prince.  Louis  the  Fat  himself  undoubedly 

(42)  Oi^  Vii.  L.  1 2,  p.  8B8.  (48)  lUd.  ^  8S8. 
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renounced  Ins  pretension  of  ninVinnr  |,im  rp<;torc  his  lioritagc,  since  he  received 
the  homage  done  him  hj  the  other  VV  lihaui,  son  of  Heniy,  for  the  duchy  of 
Normandy/* 

It  was  undoQl>tedl5r  better  to  saerifioe  the  pcetennoni  of  this  young  prince^  than 
to  hopel^ly  prolong  a  war  equally  fatal  to  tbe  Nortnans  and  to  the  French  ;  but 

the  rejoicings  caused  by  this  pacification  were  not  of  long  duration.  It  was  at  the 
end  ot  the  year  1119,  or  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1120,  that  the  peace  had 
been  definitely  concluded  on  bases  determined  by  tiie  pope,  at  his  conference  at 
CKaofs.  Henry,  after  having  reffnlated  the  afiUrs  of  Normandj,  thought  only  of 
retumiog  to  England  with  uis  family  and  his  court.  The  master  m  a  ship  at 
Barflcur,  son  of  him  \vho  had  con<iucted  William  the  conqueror  on  his  tin^ 
passage  to  England,  pretended  that  the  right  of  transporting  the  monarch  in  his 
Doat  had  become  a  kind  of  fee  vested  iu  hiii  family.  Henry  had  already  made 
choioe  of  another,  hut  he  did  not  wish  to  aiBict  this  xealoiis  servant,  who  had 
constructed  for  this  occasion  a  very  elegant  vessel,  which  he  had  name<l  the  Candid* 
The  king  entrusted  to  him  his  children,  that  is  to  say,  his  legitimate  son,  William, 
ageii  seventeen  years,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  with  his  young  spou.se, 
Matilda  of  Aujuu  ;  and  his  natural  son,  Kichard,  and  Matilda,  countess  of  Perche. 
These  joong  people  having  called  to  them  all  tbe  courtiers  of  their  age,  the  Candid 
was  soon  freighted  with  all  that  was  richest  and  most  elegant  at  the  court.  The 
voyage  was  to  be  that  of  a  pleasure  party  :  they  set  sail  amid  songs  and  jollity ; 
the  princes  had  given  handfuls  of  moncv  to  the  mariners ;  these  employed  it  in 
purchasing  wine,  and  both  the  captain  and  crew  were  intoxicated  and  incapable  of 
doing  their  duty.  They  at  last  departed,  after  all  tbe  kingfs  fleet ;  they  wished  to 
arrive  first ;  and  in  taking  the  shortest  course,  the  pilot  struck  agamst  a  rock, 
wlucli  thr  ?ca  daily  left  bare  at  ebb-tide,  and  which  was  kno^^•n  to  the  last  sailor. 
Instantly  the  vessel  struck  she  began  to  fill  with  water ;  the  boat  was  put  out, 
William  AUieling,  the  presumutive  heir,  whom  each  wished  before  all  tu  put  in 
safe^,  desoendedT  She  was  sJready  at  some  distance,  when  this  young  prince 
recognised  the  voice  of  his  sister,  Matilda,  who,  neariy  perishing,  called  to  him 
from  the  deck  of  the  Canduh  Ho  ordered  them  to  approach  to  save  her:  T)ut  at 
the  same  moment  so  great  a  number  of  fugitives  threw  themselves  w  ith  her  into 
his  little  bark,  that  she  foundered  even  betbre  the  vessel  from  which  the:ki  unfor- 
tnnates  bad  wished  to  escape.  Three  hundred  gentlemen,  according  to  some^ 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  aooovdio^  to  others,  nearly  all  heirs  of  the  greatest 
houses  of  Kormandy,  had  accompanied  the  princes  of  England,  and  perished  wiih. 
them.  The  inhabitants  on  the  shores  were  long  occupied  in  seeking  their  corpses, 
to  give  them  buriaL  A  man  of  low  birth,  who  had  clung  to  a  mast,  was  alone 
thrown  alive  upon  the  coast,  and  hj  him  were  learned  tbe  arcnmstanoes  of  the  sad 
event.  None  dared  to  announce  to  the  king  tbe  fingbtful  loss  which  he  had  suf* 
fered.  Count  Theobald  at  last  sent  before  Henry  a  weeping  child,  who,  interro- 
gated upon  the  subject  (nf  liis  tears,  announced  to  him  the  wreck  of  the  Candid, 
At  this  news  the  kuig  ot  i^ngland  fell  motionl^  upon  the  earth,  as  if  he  were 
depnTed  of  life.^ 

The  disaster  of  Barfieor  had  not  only  struck  Henry's  dearest  affections,  it  ni^t  | 
also  disturb  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  augment  the  audacity  of  his  enemies.  , 
He  had  now  no  son  to  whom  he  could  leave  his  crown,  and  VVilliam  Cliton,  his 

(44)  Malincs.  (.  13,  L.  5,  p.  IB.    OrJ.  Vit.  L.  12,  p.  86fi. 

(C)  Ordcric  ViUli*.  and  William  of  Malme^boiy,  date  thu  ahipwreck,  oo  tjie  25th  of  NoTcmber,  1119  j 
Uik  leaves  but  »  few  days  for  the  negotiationa  of  peaee,  lAer  tbe  eooferenee  of  Oiaon ;  others  place  it  it  tks 
y«r  1120.  Henry  of  Huntingdou  rfgurds  it  ivs  a  punishment  of  Hcavin,  ip'in  on'iet,  rel  fere  omnes,  sodam- 
fti«m  M*  diceiamimret  emnl  irretUt.  Ord.  Vit.  L.  12.  p.  b67.  W.  Malmca,  L.  5,  p.  IB.  H.  Hunt.  L.  7, 
p.W.  floNirt.  Wifon.    14.  SioMM.  Dandtt.  p.  90. 
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nephew,  whom  he  had  incessantly  penecnted,  iwonld  acquire  in  the  cjes  of  tlie 
Normans  and  Englislij  the  rank  of  nis  pres«m]>tive  heir.  Foulques  V".,  count  of 
Anjou,  who  had  so  recently  sealed  his  reconciliation  with  him,  by  marr^-ini;  his 
daughter  to  the  prince  who  had  jnst  perished,  might  break  an  alliance  of  which 
the  sea  had  swallowed  up  the  pledges.  The  nobles  who  in  both  states  bad  shown 
themselves  disposed  to  roTolt,  mi^t  oease  to  fear  a  monarch  whom  fortune  had 
abandoned. 

Heniy,  after  having  for  some  time  s^\  vn  way  to  his  bitter  sorrow,  tried  to  raise 
himself  from  the  blows  bj  which  he  had  been  prostrated.  Ilia  pohcy  turned  to 
profit  the  very  calamity  which  he  had  experienced.  The  widows,  the  danghters 
and  heiresses  of  a  irreat  number  of  lords  who  had  penshed  in  tJie  Candid,  could 
carry  rich  fiefs  to  those  who  mi^lit  seek  them  in  mnrrinfje.  ITenry  made  tlieni 
espouse  his  favorites,  or  those  of  his  <.rontlfmen,  of  wlioni  lie  was  most  sure,  anrl  lie 
distributed  with  them,  to  his  most  faithtul  servants,  tlie  richest  patrimonies  of  his 
two  states.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  hope  of  again  having  a  son,  he  espoused 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  count  of  Louvain,  and  duke  of  jLower 
Lorraine ;  but  by  lu  r  lie  had  no  children/'*  As  lie  would  not  re^stnre  to  tlie  cnnnt  of 
Anjou  his  dau^ter's  dowery,  he  could  not  fail  to  quarrel  with  him  on  fliat  account. 
The  claims  of  jPonlques  V.  were  however  adjourned  by  that  count  s  undeiluking  u 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  appease  the  grief  caused  by  the  disaster  of  Bar- 
fleur,  by  which  he  had  lost  his  dau«ihter.  lie  consecrated  his  son  Geoffrey  to  St. 
Julian,  in  the  church  of  Man«?,  thcri  lie  departed  for  .Terusnlem.  After  having 
entertained  lor  a  year,  a  hundred  kniixhts  wliom  he  liad  devoted  to  tiie  defence  of 
the  temple,  he  returned  into  France,  where  he  charged  the  county  of  Anjou  with 
a  rent  odT  tiiiriy  nounds  of  silver,  payable  annually  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  this 
liberaHty  rendenrea  him  dear  to  the  casteni  Cliristians,  and  contributed  to  make  them 
confer  on  him,  in  1129,  the  crown  of  Jemsalem."' 

The  peace  of  Normandy,  concluded  between  the  two  kings  lasted  nearly  three 
years.  Though  it  did  not  render  e(^ual  repose  to  all  the  provinces  of  France,  it 
yet  permitted  Louis  the  Fat  to  put  his  afiaizs  in  a  little  more  order,  and  it  allowed 
a  glimpse  of  how  much  progress  his  power  had  already  made.  It  was  no  longer 
with  the  petty  barons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  that  he  was  called  on  to 
combat ;  it  was  no  longer  for  the  possession  of  a  tower  or  a  castle  that  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  his  vassals :  this  petty  nobility,  it  is  tmOi  was  not  entirely  brought  to 
obedience ;  it  regretted  the  days  of  brigandage,  when  it  could  enrich  itself  at  the 
expence  of  the  merchants  and  travellers ;  but  it  was  powerless  by  itself,  and  it 
await«>d  to  take  arms,  to  be  able  to  ally  itself  to  tho  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
activity  of  Louis,  his  little  success,  his  struggle  with  a  formidable  monarchy,  the 
obedience  to  which  he  had  accustomed  his  soldiery,  had  during  these  intervals, 
workecl  in  the  minds  an  insensible,  and  yet  very  prompt  revolution.  Twelve  years 
previously,  Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  few  lumareds  of  soldiers,  struggled  even 
painfully  against  the  lord  of  Puiset,  that  of  Montlheric,  or  that  of  Coucy.  No 
^reat  victoiy,  no  great  conquest,  no  unexpected  alliance,  had  changed  the  propor- 
tion of  his  forces,  and  nevertheless  he  had  already  become,  what  none  of^ &e 
Capetians  had  been  before  him,  the  true  fondal  king  of  France.  Louis  had  become 
the  president  of  that  powerful  aristocracy  which  often  disputed  his  authority,  but 
which  henceforth  showed  liini  respect,  which  acknowledged  in  him  the  same  j^re- 
rogatives  as  an;^  of  its  u)ciiil)ers  wished  to  exercise  over  his  interiors,  and  which 
sometimes  permitted  him  to  speak  to  tlie  French  princes^  as  well  as  to  foceigners, 
in  the  name  of  all  Firanoe. 


(45)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  12,  n.  871. 
(46)  lUa.  OmL  Fdnt  Gnmn.  p.  S51.  IT.  T^r.  lb  14.  &  1  «t  t.  p.  882.S. 
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This  now  Q3rtent  which  the  royal  jurisdiction  acquired,  may  be  remarked  in  the 
part  taken  by  Loius  the  Fat,  in  1121,  in  the  troubles  of  Auvergne.  The  counts 
of  Auvexgne  whose  succession  is  known  from  the  time  of  Charlemi^e,  sprang 
from  the  counts  of  Aquitaine ;  bat  we  have  very  few  details  of  tbdr  histoiy ;  it 
appears  only  that,  since  the  enervation  of  the  second  dynasty,  they  conducted  mem-  ] 
selves  rather  as  independent  sovereigns,  than  as  members  of  the  French  monarchy. 
William  VI.  who  reigned  at  the  banning  of  the  tweltth  century,  had  marched 
ID  the  first  crusade,  and  it  seems  that  he  had  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  longer 
tfaflA  any  of  the  Christian  princes.  At  bis  return  he  quaireled  with  Amery,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  who  was  at  the  same  time  count  of  that  town  ;  he  invaded  his  juris- 
dictions, and  seized  the  church  of  the  Holy  Vngiii,  which  he  elmnged  into  a 
fortr^s.  Amery  had  recourse  to  Lk>ui8,  and  the  latter  smumoned  the  count  of 
Anvergne  to  appear  before  bis  iribnnaL  William  YL  would  not  submit  to  a 
iurisdiction  wbttin  his  ancestors  woold  not  have  acknowled|^ ;  bnt  Louis  the  Fat, 
had  had  the  art  to  interest  the  great  vassals,  to  defend  a  judiciary  court  of  which 
they  formed  part,  and  to  execute  its  decrees.  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou,  Conan,  I 
count  of  Brittauy,  and  William  LL,  count  of  Ncvers,  came  to  Boui^es  to  join  his 
army ;  together  ihej  besieged  the  castle  of  Pont-snr-PAIliery  and  reduced  the 
count  of  Auvergne  to  make  a  treaty,  which  he  confirmed  by  oaths  and  hostages ; 
a  treaty  in  virtue  of  which,  according  to  Suger,  the  church  was  lestoied  to  God^ 
the  towers  to  the  cler£ry,  and  the  town  to  the  bishop.*^ 

Whilst  zealously  protecting  the  church  against  the  lords,  Louis  the  Fat  de- 
ftoded  against  it  when  necessary,  his  own  pveragatives.  Adam,  abbot  of  St. 
Denk^  died  in  1121 :  Sngor,  a  monk  of  the  same  convent,  was  then  on  a  missum 
to  Koine,  for  the  interests  of  liis  order.  The  monks  of  St.  Denis,  Avishini:  to 
give  him  a  proof  of  their  acknowledgments,  conferred  on  him  the  mitre,  witliout 
awaiting  the  royal  oresentation.  Though  Suger  was  already  known  to  the  king, 
and  bis  talents  and  ms  merits  rendered  mm  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  of 
such  a  promotion,  Louis  showed  much  anger  at  their  having  outstripped  his  orden; 
he  arrested  several  of  the  monks  who  had  concurred  in  the  election  of  abl)ot  Sucrer, 
anf!  he  tor  some  time  retained  them  prisoners  in  iho  tov  or  of  Orleans  ;  he  at  last  ' 
allowed  liimbclf  to  yield,  and  he  set  them  at  liberty  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
11S2  <»  1123;  Suger  was  then  installed  in  the  govmment  of  that  rich  and  power- 
ful abbey.^* 

Thus  the  pretensions  of  the  kinrr  of  France,  as  to  tlie  rirjlit  of  investiture  to  j 
ecclesiastical  benefices  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gemianic  em)>crors,  | 
and  Louis  V  I.  after  having  given  r^uge  to  the  pope,  in  his  war  against  Henry  V.,  j 
daimed  of  bimi  in  the  case  of  the  richest  abbey  in  bis  kingdom,  just  the  same  I 
precOj^tiTeB  as  the  emperor  claimed  of  tlie  })ontifT.    However,  this  long  war 
approached  its  conclusion,  and  the  respective  rights  of  t'u   priesthood  and  royalty  ' 
were  about  to  be  fixed.    CaHxtus  II.  who  at  the  beniniunij;  of  the  year  1120  wa<5 
at  Clugny,  re-entered  Italy  in  tlio  following  spring,  antl  was  in  the  month  of 
June  received  with  eagemera  hy  the  Romans ;  m  the  following  year  he  attacked 
his  antagonist  Burdino^  or  Gr^ry  Vlll.,  who  had  retired  to  Sutri ;  he  rendcaced 
himself  master  of  his  person,  on  tlie  23rd  of  April,  1121,  and  after  having  exposed 
him  to  the  outrages  oi  tlie  people,  he  condemned  him  to  end  his  davs  in  prison.*^ 

Henry  V.  was  fatigued  with  the  continual  revolts  which  he  cx|)erienced  in 
Germany ;  he  sought  an  accommodatioD,  and  he  accented  tbe  bases  of  a  pacificatio% 
which  were  confirmed  in  the  diet  of  Wnrtzbnrg,  in  tue  month  of  December,  1121. 
The  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Worms  on  the  8th  of  September,  1122,  by 

(47)  Suger.  Vit.  Lnd.  p.  52.  (48)  Ibul.  p.  48. 

(49)  Cwdiiud  de  An|ra  «!  Phadnlp.  Piaui.  In  vita  Ciliz.  IL  Scr.  Bsr.  It,  t.  >,  p.  41ft-9. 
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three  legates  whom  the  pope  had  sent  into  that  town,  to  roprcsont  him  at  a  diet 
presideaover  by  the  emperor*   On  the  S3rd  of  tiie  same  month,  Caliztos  IL 

ratiticfl  tli is  peace  at  Rome.  Henry  V.  was  anew  admitted  to  the  commumon, 
with  ali  bis  adherents,  and  ail  tlie  anathemas  pronouncetl  against  them  were  taken 
off.  By  the  treaty  of  Worms,  Henry  renotuiced  the  right  to  which  be  had  pre- 
tendedy  of  grantinf;^  according  to  the  antioit  form,  investitures  with  the  cross ; 
he  also  abandoned  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  lie  had  sequestrated ;  on  his 
side,  Calixtus  nranted  him  the  right  or  causin*]^  the  elections  of  the  prelates  of  his 
kingdom  to  be  made  in  Aw  prtsencey  and  of  giving  by  the  sceptre  tlie  investiture 
of  Sie  temporal  property  attached  to  their  Church.  These  conditions,  which  would 
necessarily  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  sncce&sivo  airangemeiits  of  the  pope  with  all 
the  other  kin^,  show  us  that  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  extinct,  and  tliat  the 
iiiipulsation  given  by  Gregory  VII.  and  his  predecessors,  to  the  defenders  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  was  arrested ;  for  the  emperor  ceded  to  the  pope  the  honora 
only  of  the  victor^-,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  lul  the  advantages,  in  &ct,  &om 
that  epoch,  the  distribution  of  ecckfliastical  benefices  dependecT  almost  nnifbnnly 
with  tne  secular  sovereigns.** 

Whilst  reliixious  enthusiasm  was  enfeebled  in  Christendom,  solel  y  by  the  exhaustion 
which  succeeded  the  accession  of  a  burning  fever,  it  was  lit  up  with  more  strength 
among  the  Mussulmen.   The  empire  of  the  Ahnoravide^  wbidi  had  extended 
over  Afiim  and  Spain,  began  to  totter.   Ali,  who  reigned  in  Mcopocco^  had  shown 
himself  incapable  of  its  defence.    It  is  pretended  that  the  Mussulman  religion  was 
corrupted  in  his  states :  thus  ^Mahomet  K1)en  Tumart,  an  ambitious  and  skilful 
man,  of  the  same  tribe  as  he  was,  had  begun  to  preach  reform,  and  to  spread  it 
by  arms.    This  reform  consisted  in  a  more  ardent  seal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God,  in  a  greater  horror  of  idolatry,  in  a  more  marked  enmity  for  the  religion 
of  the  Christians,  who  distinguished  several  persons  in  the  divinity.    The  reformers 
adopted  the  name  of  Almohades  or  Unitarian.^,  \\hich  soon  became  formidable  to 
thejpeople  of  the  W^est;  they  distinguished  themselves  bv  violent  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  and  they  eztinmushed  in  blood  the  dburch  of  Africa,  which 
had  maintained  itself  until  that  epo<£<*^   But  whilst  the  Mussolmen  of  Spain 
were  enfeebled  by  the  civil  wars  w-hich  this  reform  illumined  among  them,  the 
Christians  made  from  them  brilliant  conquests.  Alphonse  the  Disputatious,  kiii^  of 
Arra^n,  invited  the  nearest  or  the  most  zealous  among  the  French  lords,  to  second 
binu  m  1118,  in  the  siege  of  Saracossa.   Gaston,  count  of  Beam,  Botoon,  count 
of  Perche,  and  Centulle,  count  of  Bigorre,  passed  the;  Pyrenees  witli  a  ImUiant 
troop  of  French  knights ;  they  contributed  valiantly  to  the  taking  of  that  great 
town,  whither  the  king  of  Arragon,  in  the  following  year,  transported  the  sent  of 
his  monarchy.*^    The  example  of  these  barons  was  tbJlowed,  in  1120,  by  >V  iiiiam 
IX.y  count  of  Foitim  and  duke  of  Aquitain^  wbo  shared  ihe  glory  of  m  victory 
of  Alphonse  the  Disputatious,  at  Arinzol,  over  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  over  six 
others  of  these  Emirs,  to  whom  the  West  gave  the  name  of  king.''^ 

William  IX.  returned  into  Aqiiitaine  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Mussulmen 
of  Spain.  But  his  subjects  in  France  had  profitted  by  his  absence  to  throw  off 
bis  authority.  We  bave  seen  that  a  few  years  previously  be  had  seized  the  county 
of  Toulouse,  in  the  name  of  his  wife  Phillippa,  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  of 
Baymond  of  St.  Grilles,  whilst  Alphonse  Jonrdain^  second  eon  of  that  same 

(80)  An.  Baron.  1128.  t.  IS.  p.  14Q.150.  Pkgi  erii  t.  4^  p.  489. 

(51)  Pagi  crit  ill  An.  Baron.  1119,  $  18-19,  p  415. 

(52)  Jo.  Mahao.  de  Re.  Hisp.  L.  10,  e.  10.  p.  503. 

(68)  Ibid.  e.  18.  p.  SOe*  Oir.  8.  Ifmt.  p.  407.  Chr.  lU.  Pktaf.  p.  418.  Anon.  Chr.  p.  118.  Hiii. 
de  ft.  U  18. 
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Ba^mond,  Ixad  retired  into  Ins  iTian|iiisftte  of  Pnyvenoe.   Dtuiiig  the  ttpeditkn 

of  William  into  Spain,  tlio  Toulousians  revolted  apiiinst  the  fovornor  which  he 
had  I'  tt  thoni,  and  anew  proclaimed  Alphonse  Jourduin.  The  counts  of  Foix  and 
Coiniiigi  s  seconded  tliia  i-evolution,  as  well  as  Bemaid- Alton,  viscount  of  Nisuit^ 
and  Agdc ;  the  oonnt  of  Barcelona,  on  the  other  port,  joined  the  duke  of  Aqtutaine. 
The  states  of  tliese  feudatories,  since  the  year  1121,  were  devastated  tiy  war. 
Bernard- Atton  lost  the  towTi  of  Carcassonne,  which  he  recovered  in  1123; 
Alphonse  Jourdain  was  besieged  in  Orange  by  the  count  of  Barcelona,  and  the 
cathedral  of  that  town  was  entirely  destroyed  diuinc  this  siege  :  but  the  Toulousians 
who  had  at  last  rendered  themselves  masters  of  we  dtadel  of  their  town,  lonjg 
defended  against  them  by  a  lieutenant  of  William  IX.,  came  to  the  help  of  thev 
lord,  dehver 'd  lilm,  and  brought  him  back  in  trinniph  into  his  capital.** 

The  war  of  the  south  rontinued  with  more  nulancs?,  until  the  H)th  of  Febraarr, 
1127,  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  William  iX.  of  I'oitiers.  Tliou^h  this  prince 
was  only  fiffy-five  years  old,  he  esperimced,  in  a  body  used  up  by  debaocbexy, 
the  infirmities  of  anticipated  old  age.  His  son,  W^illiam  X.,  aged  t  wen  tv-e^t  years 
when  he  succeeded  him,  being  i)om  of  his  first  ^vife  Philllp]ia,  had  the  same  pre- 
tension!; as  he  had  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  and  transmitted  them  in  his  turn  to 
his  descendant^.** 

His  competitor  to  the  ooimtjr  of  Toolotise,  Alphonse  Jourdain,  had  been  obliged 
to  dispute  also  with  Baymona  Beranger  III.,  count  of  Barcelona,  his  part  in  the 

go^'creignty  of  Provence.  Their  reciprocal  pretensions  to  this  prfwincf^,  were  how- 
ever amicjibly  regulatcti,  by  a  treaty  signed  between  them  on  the  IGth  ot  September, 
1125.  The  couutrieii  between  the  Iser  and  the  Durance,  under  the  title  of  mar* 
quisate,  remained  to  the  count  of  Toulouse;  that  between  the  Durance  and  the 
sea,  under  the  name  of  county,  was  assured  to  the  oonnt  of  Baroelona ;  the  coun- 
ties of  Avignon  and  Forcalqnier  were  guaranteed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  latter 
house.** 

Louis  \  i.  iiud  not  yet  raised  any  pretension  to  call  to  his  tribunal  the  cause 
pending  between  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Poitiers ;  he  ftit  that  the  rednrocal 
rights  of  vassals  so  powerfol,  and  so  distant  from  him,  could  only  be  decided  by 

arms.  He  moreover  did  not  essay  to  intervene  in  the  civil  wars  (if  Flanders,  though 
it  had  been  in  ]v<  power  to  exercise  over  this  latter  couniry  mucli  more  influence. 
Baldwin  \  ii.  haU,  on  dying,  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  the  son  whom  Uanuie, 
kmg  of  Denmark,  bad  had^  has  sister  Adda.  This  prince  nmned  Charles^  and 
of  whom  the  chtuich  has  made  a  saint,  had  dwelt  in  Flanders  since  the  year  1086, 
the  epoch  of  the  death  of  In's  father.  His  grandmother,  Clemence,  mother  of 
Baldwin  VTT,,  opposed  to  him  another  of  her  grandsons,  nnmed  William  of  Loo; 
during  the  live  or  six  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Baidwai  VII.  Flanders, 
wearied  by  the  combats  of  these  two  competitors^  took  no  part  in  the  wars  of  its 
ndghbouis;  it  was  no  longer  disturbed  by  them.*'  The  new  troubles  which,  at 
the  same  epocli  broke  out  in  Normandy,  had  mom  influeooe  over  the  &te  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

These  troubles  seem  not  to  have  been  excited  by  Louis  VL,  and  to  iiave  had  no 
Other  cause  than  the  attachment  of  the  Norman  lords  to  William  Cliton,  son  of 

Bobert,  or  their  discontent  with  a  king  already  old,  who  had  no  son,  and  who  would 

by  his  death,  expose  their  state  to  some  revolution.  The}'  complained  of  seeing  their 
lands  overwhelmed  by  new  imposts,  and  the  iiscal  offices  had  become  the  object  of 

■ill  T  -      -  Mil-     -  IT      «  Ml  I   .  ^  I  I  ^^^^^M  ^^^^  ^^W^— M^^^^^^M^   

(54)  Hist.  deLang.  L.  10.  r.  G?,  d  Rq.,  p.  ^80. 

(65)  Chr.  S.  Maient.  t.  12,  p.  4U8.    Breve  CLr.  S.  Florent-  Salmur,,  p.  490. 

(5A)  m^i.  (k  Ung.  L.  1 6.  c.  82,  p.  396.   Bonche.  Hut.  do  Rmr.  L.    H&  S,  t.  S,  a.  lOB. 

Owd.  I^Bim.  Vit.  Gmrii  Ooau  BoDi  Fbndr.  t.  ISp  p.  8<5.  Oad«.  Chr.  as  IM  e.  H  F 116^ 
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universal  hatred.   Aniaury  of  Moiitfort,  who  was  tl^  count  of  Evrenx,  prepared 
insarrection ;  he  oombined  with  Guenm,  eoont  of  Meakui,  who  had  benefits 

heaped  upon  him  by  Henry ;  the  lords  of  Rolmare,  NeufehAtd^  Bnie^  and  6isor% 

secondoJ  him,  as  well  as  Foulques  V.,  count  of  Anjou,  recently  returned  from 
Ji:riisaK'ni.  The  latter  promisea  his  datio;hter,  Sibylla,  to  William  Cliton,  son  of 
liobert  Courte-Hcuse,  and  he  at  tlie  same  time  gave  him  iu  fee  lus  county  of 
Mune.^ 

The  projected  marriage  of  William  Cliton  with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count 

of  An  joii,  gave  lively  uneasiness  to  the  king  of  Ennrland  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  the  absence  of  his  daughtjer,  married  to  tlie  emperor,  he  had  always 
the  same  dislike  fur  his  nephew  :  he  thereiure  addressed  pope  Calixtus  II. ;  he 
begged  of  him  to  hinder  the  nnptiala  which  he  called  incestnoas,  becanae  the  apooaeB 
were  relations  in  the  eleventh  degree,  according  to  the  manner  of  counting  of  the 
Koman  juris-consiilts,  and  lie  in  fact  succeeded  in  brenking  off  that  marriapt?. 
AVilliuni  afterwar  1^  esjxjuscd  a  sister  of  the  f^ueen  of  1  rance.^'^  However,  Henry 
was  warned  that  iu  the  month  of  iSeptembci,  ii2o,aU  theXormaii  malcontents  had 
jomed  the  cross  of  St  Lenfroi,  and  that,  nnder  the  duection  of  Amaury  of  Moni- 
fort,  and  Galeran  of  Meulan,  they  had  taken  their  measures  to  proclaim  William  as 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  beforehand  witli  them  ;  he  first  :it tempted  to  arrest 
Hu^ues  of  Montfort,  to  make  liiin  deli^-er  up  his  castle.  This  lord,  who  was  no 
relation  of  Amaury,  and  who  did  not  take  lii^  name  from  the  same  places  escaped 
him,  and  Hemy  reduced  his  castle  after  a  siege  of  a  month.  It  took  nim  mx  weeks 
to  render  himself  master  also  of  Pont-Audemer,  « inch  belonged  to  the  ooont  of 
Meulan  :  he  ptit  to  flli^lit  the  malcontents  who  had  assembled  at  Gisors,  and  he 
sent  not  his  coiM[)anions-in-arms  back  to  tlieit-  homes  till  he  had  changed  the  com- 
mandants ol'  the  principal  fortresses  of  Normandy 

It  is  probable  that  Henry  I.  destnied  the  crown  of  England  and  that  of  Nop- 
mandy  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  wife  of  the  emperor,  Henry  and  that  the  &ar 
of  seeing  those  two  countries  united  to  the  Germanic  empire,  and  gnvomed  by  the 
Germans,  eontnbiited  mueii  to  the  discontent  of  the  Norman  and  I'.iii^iish  barons, 
as  well  as  to  the  jealousy  of  tlie  king  of  France ;  this  motive  is  not,  iiowever,  gx- 
ptesaed  by  the  contemporary  writers.  They  only  tell  ns  that  the  kin^  of  England 
mvoked  the  aid  of  him  for  the  love  of  whom  he  was  fflqpoaed  to  these  msursectiona; 
he  asked  the  em[>"n>r,  Tlenr}'  V.,  to  enter  into  France  with  n  pn'.verfiil  army,  and 
to  make  Louis  the  hut  repeat  the  aid  which  he  had  constantly  given  against  mm  to 
thepope. 

llie  Engludi  historuins  are  alent  npon  the  armament  of  Hemry  Y . ;  Ae  Gennans 

say  only,  tliat  afler  baring  assembled  a  numerous  army,  he  disbanded  it  when  he 

knew  that  Louis  VI.  was  upon  his  guard  but  abbot  Sno^cr,  who  himself  sent 
the  oriflamme,  or  fla<^  of  St.  I  )cnis,  to  the  king  of  the  Frencli,  to  inarch  n^ainst  the 
Germans,  [speaks  of  this  campaign  as  the  most  important  and  most  glorious  event 
of  the  xeign  of  Lonis  the  Fat.  The  reader  will  be  corioas,  perhaps,  to  hear  hin^ 
self,  and  to  jndge  on  ^is  occasion  of  his  inflated  eloquence. 

When  we  were  assembled  from  all  pnrt'^  cif  Ri  ini^."  says  he,  "  the  number  of 
troops  on  foot  and  on  horseback  was  so  n;reat,  that  they  appeared  to  devour  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  afier  the  manner  of  locusts,  not  only  in  Uie  valleys  and  along 
the  waters,  bnt  in  the  mountains  and  npon  the  plains :  the  kmg  haying  awaitea 
the  attack  of  the  Germans  during  a  whole  week,  the  lords  of  nis  kin^om  said 
among  them  :  advance  boldly  upon  them,  for  fear  lest  they  retire  with  impunitj, 

(68)  M  Vjt.  L.  11^  p.  876.      (59)  Ibid.        crH.  $  6.  p.  4S6.      (SO)  Ovl.  m  L.     p.  877-8. 

an.)  Robcrti  d»  Mont*  Ap.  ad  SiBtb.  1. 18,  p.  878. 
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tad  thit  they  afterwaids  boast  of  having  attacked  France^  dommeering  over  the 

universe ;  lest  thej  experience  the  jmnishment  of  their  audacit>-,  n  t  in  our  country, 
but  in  theirs,  which  after  all,  so  often  conquered  by  the  Franks,  belongs  to  us  by 
the  royal  right  of  France.  Liet  us  lu  return  discover  over  them  the  machinations 
which  they  prepared  to  unmask  to  us.  But  other  chiefs,  with  a  more  skilful  severit^i 
wished  to  wait  longer,  until  they  had  passed  our  fimntieny  in  order  to  cat  off  thenr 
retreat,  when  they  could  no  longer  ny  ;  tliey  then  proposed  to  conquer  them,  to 
hew  them  dow*n,  to  slaught^^r  tliem  with  utt  in  rrv  liko  the  Saracens,  finally,  to 
their  eternal  shame,  to  expose  their  baibarian  bodies  witiiout  burial  to  the  wolves 
and  ravens ;  the  defence  or  their  land  justifying  so  much  homicide  and  cruelty. 

**The  lords  of  the  kingdom  gathered  together  in  the  palace,  afterwards  distributed 
before  the  king  the  battalions  which  tney  had  assembled.  They  made  a  first 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Keirns  and  ChMon?;,  Avhich  passed  sixty  thousand 
combatants,  as  well  foot  as  horse ;  the  second,  which  was  no  less  numerous, 
comprised  those  of  Laon  and  Soissons,  the  third  those  of  Orleans,  Etampes,  and 
Paruy  with  the  numerous  army  devoted  to  St.  Denis  and  the  crown,  with  which 

the  king  himself  wished  to  be  The  count  palatine  Theobaid,  with  bis 

uncle,  count  Hugues  of  Trove,  who,  in  unison  witli  the  king  of  England,  then 
made  war  on  the  kin^  having  arrived  at  the  summons  of  France,  formed  the 
firarth :  the  doke  of  Organdy,  with  the  count  of  Neven,  the  fifth ;  the  excellent 
connt  Raool  of  Yerman^is,  lilustrions  by  relationship  with  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  chivalry,  and  the  burgesses  of  St.  Quentin,  armed  with  helmets  and 
breastplates,  formed  the  right  winci; :  those  of  PoTitliieu,  Amiens,  and  Beaiiva!';, 
were  destined  to  the  left  wing.  The  noble  count  of  Flanders,  with  ten  thousand 
valiant  knights,  would  have  trebled  the  army  if  he  had  been  able  to  arrive  in 
time :  WiUianiy  duke  of  Aqnitaine,  the  excellent  count  of  Brittany,  and  the 
warlike  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou  were  disoinsolate,  that  the  distance  of  the 
places  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  did  not  permit  tiiem  also  to  bring  up  thcif 
ibices  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  French,** 

AAet  the  manner  of  making  war  at  that  period,  instead  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  combatants,  whom  abbot  Snger  makes  as  marching  in  the  king's  army, 
we  can  at  most,  suppose  him  to  have  assembled  twen^  or  twenty-five  tliousancL 
Still,  whatever  might  he  this  disphiy  of  forces,  it  remaiiied  completely  useless: 
the  two  armies  never  met  on©  another.^'  The  Germans  came  not  to  the  frontiers 
of  France,  nor  the  French  to  those  of  Germany.  During  this  time,  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  French  knights  were  charged  to  defend  Yeadn  against  king  Henry :  the 
latter,  instead  of  seeking  to  penetrate  it,  attacked  the  lords  who  had  revolted 
against  him.  Count  Gnleran  of  Meulan  was  made  prisoner  hv  oiiq  of  his  lieute- 
nants:  all  the  castles  surrendered  one  after  another  to  tlie  king  of  England. 
Amaury  of  Montfort  at  last  asked  for  peace,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  concluded 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Norman  barons.* 

We  know  not  what  were  the  conditions  of  this  pacification,  nor  what  arrangje- 
ment  the  king  of  the  French  counted  on  takinrr  to  avrnd  the  succession  of  the 
king  of  England  passing  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Germany  :  but  this  danger, 
equally  great  for  the  independence  of  France  and  for  the  liberty  of  England,  was 
turned  aside  by  an  unforeseen  event.  In  11^  the  warlike  preparations  of  Henir 
V.  aguut  Frsnce  had  been  arrested,  much  less  for  fear  of  the  army  of  vrJdca 
Suger  render*  ^o  pompons  an  account,  than  by  the  revolt  of  the  town  of  Worms 
a^unst  the  emperor.    As  Henry  V.  prepared,  in  1125,  to  attack  this  town  anew, 

(02)  Sogtr.  ^fi0.1.  B«p«tf«dia  tke Cbr. d« St Dnj^i  c  17«fclfllk  ^  181,  aid  is tk« Utta ««Mb 

p.  211. 

(6S)  CM.  m     IS)  ^  880.1. 
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he  N\  as  attacked  bj  a  species  of  cancer  which  the  contemporaneous  historians  name 
draemieuimj  and  the  germ  of  which  they  said  he  had  aoried  from  his  birth.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  or  2ard  of  May,  1125,  without  leaving  any  children.   With  him 

ended  the  IxnjHe  of  Franconia,  whicli  Imcl  rM-cii]Me(l  the  imperial  throne  since 
Conrad  tlie  Salic,  and  at  tlic  same  time  also  ended  the  pretensions  of  the  Germans 
to  the  nauiu  ui  i  rauks  or  of  French.®* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AND  OV  THE  BBIOK  OF  LOXTIB  THE  FAT. — 112^1137. 

The  emperor  Henry  Y.  having  died  without  leaving  children.  Lis  decease  was 
immediately  foUowed  by  the  return  cf  bis  widow,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
king  of  England,  into  Normandy,  then  into  England.  Henry  I.  had  sent  to 
Spire,  wliere  the  emperor  was  Luricd,  the  greatest  lords  of  his  states  to  form  the 
train  of  liis  daught<'r,  nnd  he,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  solicit  their  suffrages, 
for  he  wished  them  much  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  heiress,  and  to  bind  by  oatii 
the  prelates  and  connts  to  favor  his  saocession.*  Then,  for  the  first  time,  as  it . 
seems,  the  Norman  nobles  saw  obscurely  that  a  woman  might  become  the  chief  of 
their  mo^inrchj,  and  they  decided,  ahnost  without  reflection,  that  the  ClOWn  shonld 
descend  among  thetn  according  to  tins  new  hereditary  order. 

Not  only  had  the  xsoruians  never  yet  obeyed  a  woman,  and  the  Enghiih  had 
not  vet  seen  a  queen  i^gnant,  the  snooeBsion  of  a  woman  to  royalty  had  remained^ 
imm  the  tenth  century,  an  event  of  which  there  had  been  f>  ^v  xamples  in  Europe. 
The  empire  of  the  East  had  it  is  true  permitted  Irene  in  797,  and  Theodora  in 
10.'>4,  to  ascend  the  throno  of  the  Cassars  ;  but  this  succession  liad  appeared  a 
monstrous  scandal  to  the  Greeks,  who  still  called  themselves  liomans.  Other 
nations  therefore  stiU  showed  themselves  little  disposed  to  take  for  models  these 
eflkmmate  slaves  whose  monar^  always  hidden  m  their  pahees,  snnonnded  hy 
cunnch<!,  and  clothed  in  flowing  robes,  seemed  no  less  women  than  the  women 
tliemselves.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  remarkable  change  had 
operated  in  opinion :  several  women  had  succeeded  to  tlie  military  fiefs.  The 
Strengthening  of  the  feudal  system  had  givm  to  thelawsof  heinhip  something  sacred. 
As  the  kings  had  long  sought  to  join  to  their  crown  the  fiefe  of  minors,  women, 
and  defenceless  families,  all  tlie  barons  had  regarded  as  an  essential  ]i;irt  of  their 
liberty,  the  assurance  that  their  &mi]y  would  not  be  in  any  case  despoiled  of  its 
herit^e.  The  right  of  women  had  been  almost  universally  admitted  in  successions, 
and  the  lords  had  ceased  to  put  an  obstacle  to  it,  because  when  the  fief  of  tbev 
vassal  passed  to  a  daughter,  tney  nevertheless  disposed  of  it,  by  marrying  her  to 
one  of  their  favorites.  The  interest  of  the  subject  was  not  consnlted  in  tlie  feudal 
organization;  this  was  not  a  bi-lateral  fact  between  the  feudatories,  in  their  ditterent 
ranks ;  but  the  interest  of  the  lord  in  the  fief  was  never  allowed  to  suffer.  If  the 
heirs  were  minors,  he  himself  took  the  administration  of  the  fiel^  by  the  title  of 

guardian  or  gard-noble;  and  he  preserved  to  bis  own  account  the  revenues  of  that 
ef,  because  they  served  only  to  compensate  a  senice  which  minors  could  not 
render  him.  If  the  heir  were  a  woman,  he  married  her  to  one  of  his  knights,  so 
that  the  husband  was  his  man,  and  could  do  the  service  of  his  fief. 

(64)  Boberti  de  Monte  App.  ad  Chroaog.  Sig«b.  1. 1,  StruTii  Scr.  Ocna.  p.  872.  An^Jmi  GemUae^  ibid, 
p.  MO. 

(1)  W.  Ocnet  HM.  N«ni.  L.  8, «. SS«  DmIimm.  8w.  Nmsl*  p.  KM.  Htakfelir.  t.  IS, 
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TlMte  had  theadj  been,  aft  the  eommeocemeotof  fhe  twelfth  oentafj,  aoonaider- 
aible  Dumber  of  great  fiefs  which  had  passed  m  heirship  to  women ;  but  as  tliey 
were  married  immediately,  the  title  of  their  fief  had  been  borne  bv  their  husban  1, 
and  the  people  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  obey  a  princess,  "^^ichilda,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  carried  the  county  of  llainault  into  the  house 
of  Fknden.  Adelaide^  between  1082  and  1090^  bad  carried  the  county  of  Ter- 
mandois  to  a  yonnger  branch  of  the  Capetians.  Almodis,  in  1091)  had  carried 
the  county  of  La  Marcho  to  the  honse  of  Montgomerj'.  Etienetta,  Gerberga, 
and  Doucea,  from  1098  to  1112,  hail  sncressiM-ly  inherited  Provence,  which  they 
at  last  passed  to  the  house  of  Barcciuna,  to  which  another  woman,  Ermengarda, 
had  abo^  in  1068,  transmitted  the  conntj  of  Carcaasonne.  One  cannot  hdp  re- 
marking that  all  these  successions  of  women  are  presented  for  the  first  timcf,  in  the 
second  naif  of  the  eleventh  eenttiry:  ambition  and  pride  in  the  preceding  gene- 
rations, were  more  satisfied  by  a  numerous  family,  because  it  gave  its  chief  more 
vahant  defenders ;  but  they  began  in  the  eleventli  centur)'  to  perceive  that  a  patri- 
mony was  weakened  l)y  re|>eated  diyisions,  and  that  the  appanages  of  the  yonnger 
mined  the  elder  children  ;  the  great  lords  were  fearful  ot  having  too  many  sons; 
they  desired  to  leave  after  them  only  one  heir;  and  if  tliat  heir  sliould  happen  to  be 
carried  oil'  by  a  j^remature  death,  there  remained  only  daughters  to  reap  the  patri- 
mony to  wiiich  tlie  vanity  of  a^reuL  name  had  been  attache*].  In  tiie  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuriea,  m  nobility  had  constantly  multiplied ;  in  the  eleventh^  the 
antient  lioiues  began  to  be  extinguished,  the  states  infinitely  divided,  began  to  be 
re-united  ;  and  from  that  epoch  their  number  has  incessantly  dirninished. 

The  kint!;s,  from  whom  depended  tlie  ^'reat  vassals,  Imd  put  no  obstacle  to  the 
succession  of  women  in  tlic  great  hcfs ;  tliey  were  supposed  to  have  only  the  riglit 
of  complaining ;  and  as  thej  had  not  done  it,  this  snccession  was  refnited  legaL 
The  kingdoms  b^i^an  in  their  torn  to  be  considered  as  great  fiefs  ;  but  these  great 
fiefs  bein^  without  superiors,  no  person  wa«<  acknowletlp:(  d  to  have  the  ri;Tlit  of 
complainmg  when  they  fell  to  the  female  line.  At  the  epocii  when  ^fatilda  was 
presented  to  the  barons  by  her  lather  us  presumptive  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  the  dndiy  of  Normandy,  another  queen  was  ahreadr  seated  on  a 
Christian  throne.  XTiraca,  daughter  of  Alphonse  V I.,  had  been  awnowledged  in 
1100,  as  queen  of  Leon  and  Castile.  It  is  trne  that  her  example  was  not  encou- 
raging for  the  parti/ans  of  the  succession  of  women.  Urraca  had,  in  1109, 
espoused  Alphonse  the  Disputatious,  king  of  Arriigon  and  Narvarre ;  but  the 
impudence  of  her  had  morals  had  forced  that  prince  to  shut  h&r  tip  in  the  foUowinff 
year,  and  to  quash  hts  marriage  in  1114,  at  the  council  of  Palentia,  at  the  risk  <» 
thas  losing  the  crown  which  slie  had  broufjht  him.  The  whole  reign  of  Urraca, 
finom  the  year  1109  to  the  year  1126,  had  been  a  tissue  of  scandalous  intrigues 
with  her  lovers,  whom  she  purchased  by  the  hope  of  a  throne,  and  of  civil  wars, 
either  between  them,  with  her  husband)  or  with  the  son  she  had  had  by  her  first 
husband,  and  by  whom  she  was  succeeded,* 

If  the  Norman  barons  had  fixed  their  repnnTs  on  Spain,  which  was  sufficiently 
well  known  to  them,  because  of  the  great  number  of  Ciiribtian  adventurers  whom 
the  desire  of  making  war  on  the  Mussulmen  led  across  the  Pyrenees,  they  would 
have  seen  in  a  practical  manner  the  consequences  <^  the  principle  wbidi  they 
were  going  to  sanction  in  favor  of  the  succession  of  women  :  if  the}  had  contented 
themselves  with  examining  it  with  their  reason,  and  nf;*  r  the  public  interest,  they 
would  have  been  no  less  alarmed  at  what  their  king  proposed  to  do.  Nature  has 
established  between  the  two  sexes  a  difference  of  character  and  'V'igpr,  which  all 
the  gallantly  of  the  courtiers  of  women  or  of  queens,  has  not  been  able  to  deny. 

(2)  Jo.  Maiiu.  HiaL  His^  L,  10,  o.  8,  p. 
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These  have  in  Tain  cited  some  soverngns  of  a  great  ,  character,  thej  must  confess 
that  if  couraf^'O,  knowleilge  of  tliinfrs,  strength  of  combinations,  genius,  in  fine, 
may  be  desiralilo  in  the  chief  of  a  state,  it  is  among  men  that  they  must  be  f^ou^ht 
by  nations.  When  even  the  two  sexes  shall  be  created  e^ual  by  nature,  education 
murt  estabikh  between  (bem  dilforeneeSy  entirely  to  the  disadvanta^  of  that  which 
our  institutions  have  rendered  the  weaker.  The  woman  who  receives  irom  nature 
the  nnalitics  of  a  i^rcat  queen,  mnst  not  be  ifmorant  nt  least  of  law,  finance,  war, 
all  tiiat  belongs  to  public  works,  and  to  tlie  administration ;  all  that  whicli  is 
acquired  by  the  long  experience  of  men.  The  very  qualities  by  which  women 
surpass  men,  rendnr  Uiem  improper  to  exerdse  power ;  their  imagination  exceeds 
their  thought,  and  rarely  sto^  at  realities ;  their  sensibility  stronger  than  thoir 
reason,  nearly  always  engages  thorn  to  jmlgc  of  things  by  persons.  Wr^mcn  who 
have  reigned  liave  often  affected  to  make  themselves  men  ;  then  their  courage  and 
their  constancy  have  been  but  ignorance  of  danger;  their  vigor  of  c  haracter  baa  been 
transfermed  into  cruelty  or  obstinacy ;  their  grandeur  and  their  pump  have  depne- 
rated  into  prodigality  and  extravagance.  Others,  remaining  more  completely 
women,  have  carried  into  politics  tlie  resentment  of  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  ; 
they  lia\  c  changed  their  principles  with  their  favorites ;  they  have  ti'eated  pnblic 
negotiations  after  the  rtdes  of  coquetiy,  and  they  have  sometimes  renewed  the 
scandal  which  Urraca  then  created  in  Spain,  of  raising  to  the  highest  dignities  in 
the  state,  of  charging  with  the  defence  of  the  national  honor,  those  who  by  their 
conduct  with  the  queen  had  drawn  upon  them  tlie  public  contempt. 

In  monarchies  it  is  not  Judged  convenient  to  think  of  the  cliaract-'r  tlic  indi- 
vidual whose  birth  calls  him  to  the  throne,  but  to  see  only  the  iiiliexibility  of  the 
rule  which  leaves  no  doubt,  no  hesitation,  respecting  him  who  ought  to  be  called  in 
his  turn.  They  do  not  therefore  remove  firom  the  succession  a  prince,  even  when  his 
character  and  his  morals  render  him  very  inferior  to  tlie  women  ;  but  when  they 
exclude  all  women  from  inheriting,  it  is  not  a  choice  whicli  they  c:^Grcise,  it  is  a 
simple  and  severe  rule  wiiicU  thev  establish,  instead  of  that,  which,  permitting  the 
concourse  of  a  ^?eater  number  of  individuals,  always  leaves  more  chance  of  soma 
confusion  in  llieir  order.  The  successioa  of  women  may,  undoubtedly,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  men,  be  submitted  to  precise  rules.  However,  the  experience  of  Europe 
has  proved,  that  in  female  fiefs,  wars  and  the  trials  for  successions  are  much  more 
fiiequent  than  in  male  hefs.  The  only  legitimate  motive  of  the  hereditariness  of 
power  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  right  of  the  governed,  not  fiom  that  of  the 
governing,  militates  therefore  against  the  admission  of  women  to  the  royally. 

All  these  motives  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  women  from  succeeding  to 
the  sovereign  power  ought  stdl  to  be  considered  of  Uttle  weight  beside  of  the 
fundamental  motive  drawn  from  the  independence  of  states  and  their  reciprocal 
balance.  Each  state  has  established  fiom  its  first  constitution  a  oertsnn  proportion 
of  the  whole^  with  its  parts,  a  certain  relation  of  power  and  of  governmental  wealth 
with  the  needs  of  its  subjects ;  it  is  this  relation  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  The 
stability  of  power,  and  the  security  of  liberty  repose  in  the  interior  upon  this  pro- 
portion. The  prerogatives  which  belong  to  the  king  of  a  town  are  not  those  which 
belong  to  the  king  of  a  vast  region  ;  and  if  the  constitution  remain  the  same  when 
states  are  doubled  or  decupled  in  extent,  it  no  longer  answers  the  wants  of  the 
people.  So  in  the  relations  of  states  with  one  another,  the  peace  and  security  of 
all  depend  on  tiie  maintenance  of  each  in  its  liinits.  All  great  accession  of  territory 
disturbs  the  security  of  the  citizens ;  it  disturbs  equally  that  of  the  states,  which 
are  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

As  strength  is  the  only  regulator  of  the  rights  of  nations  between  them,  we 
camiot  e^wlish  an  order  wmdi  rendem  this  accession  of  territory  impossible ; 
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conquests  may  always  trotiWe  the  poncrnl  balance.  However,  as  to  the  sectirity 
of  the  other  states,  the  sentiment  of  tlieir  preserv  ation  early  makes  them  comprehend 
that  they  ouglit  to  oppose  in  common  him  who  seeks  to  go  beyond  his  limita^  and 
the  alliance  m  the  weak  with  one  another  has  in  aenem  sdnoed  to  restrain  the 
strong.  As  to  the  security  of  thedtisen^  nations  which  wish  to  be  conquerors  know, 
or  on<xlit  til  know,  to  what  they  expose  thorns*  Ives ;  and  as  it  is  tlienisolves  who 
chanj:;e  tlieir  situation  they  may  at  the  same  time  pruportiouably  change  their  laws 
and  their  institutions. 

But  when  a  king  inherits  a  new  kingdom,  or  a  new  principality,  he  makes  at 
once,  and  in  an  instant*  an  at  tjuisitioa  superior  in  inii)ortance  to  that  whidi  would 
have  been  the  fruit  of  the  longest  war;  ho  often  makes  it  in  an  unforeseeti  manner, 
by  the  unex[»ecteil  death  ot  him  who  received  the  heritarie,  so  that  neither  his 
subjects  nor  his  neighbours  have  been  able  to  prepare  for  tliese  new  circumstances; 
he  does  it  not  by  force,  but  legitimatdj,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  right,  so 
that  be  fi>r  whom  it  became  most  injurioos,  seems  in  opponng  him  even  to  commit 
an  injustice. 

Yet  the  successions  of  states  cannot  take  jilace  but  by  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  inheritance  of  sovereignties.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  male  fiefs,  or  the  prin- 
ciple which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Salic  law,  were  adopted  into  all  the  states 
it  is  evident  that  each  sovereigntv  would  choose  for  its  prince  a  national  chief,  the 
French  a  Fivtu'hinan,  the  Knglish  an  Englishmri?i,  ilif  Spanish  a  Spaniard.  The 
indivisible  sovereignty  always  passing  to  the  eMest,  tiiu  chief  of  earn  family  cotild 
never  have  but  one  state  at  a  time;  the  chiefs  of  the  your.ger  branches  would 
remain  fellow-citizens  and  subjects.  If  at  the  eictinction  of  the  elder  branch  they 
became  heirs  tO  the  throne,  they  rejoine<I,  besides,  to  this  throne,  their  appani^ 
whieh  liad  been  detaclud  from  it,  and  always  an  independent  state.  Tf  we  now 
see  nieiul>ers  of  the  J«auie  family  seated  at  the  same  time  upon  several  thrones,  it  is 
because  while  one  follows  the  Salic  law,  all  the  others  admit  women  to  the  succession: 
no  circumstance  would  have  been  able  to  give  a  Frenchman  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
or  Naples,  if  that  crown  had  not  been  removed  from  the  Spanish  or  Nea]K>Iitans 
by  a  woman.  It  is  not  the  Salic  law  of  FrniK  o,  but  the  contrary  law  adopted  at 
Madrid  and  Naples,  which  ha.s  given  birth  to  the  European  danger  of  a  union  of 
crowns,  the  danger  of  Spain  or  Na|)les  losing  their  independence ;  the  danger  of 
France  makinc  a  conquest  which  might  cost  it  its  liberty. 

When  the  Norman  barons  consented  to  take  the  oath  to  the  empress  Matilda, 
daughter  of  ITenrv  T.,  and  to  thus  acknowlt  fl  rn  tlmt  tit"  two  crowns  of  Emdand 
and  Normandy,  could  pass  to  women,  anci  be  cairied  by  them  to  foreigners,  they 
expoikjd  for  ages,  the  laws,  the  constitution,  tl»e  imiependence  of  their  country,  to 
be  played  for,  as  by  a  cast  of  the  dice^  whenever  a  woman  ascends  the  titrone. 
Henry  V.  died  without  chihlren  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years ;  but  could  they 
know  it  before  the  moment  when  Matilda  married  hitn  ?  Was  it  on  this  condition 
that  the  marriage  had  been  concluded?  And  if  Henry  had  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  son  who  would  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  in  tlie  kingdoms  of 
Germany,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Provence  Italy,  p]ngland,  and  in  theducbyof 
Normandy,  what  would  become  of  the  independence  of  England  ?  what  would 
bf('(>(ne  of  those  laws  and  that  lilierty  of  which  she  has  been  so  proud?  what  would 
have  become  of  its  rank  as  a  nation,  a  rank  which  it  would  ha\e  defended  with 
torrents  <  f  blood,  against  these  same  Germans,  if  they  had  attempted  its  conquest, 
whilst  they  u^red  to  sacrifice  it,  without  even  a  thought,  with  the  hand  of  a  woman? 
what  would  have  become  of  France,  bounded  at  the  same  time  on  the  east,  ami  on  the 
west  by  tlio  states  of  a  rival  already  master  of  all  its  provinces?  what  would  have 
become  ot  Europe,  which  would  have  seen  fchta  colossal  state  grow  iroia  its  bosom? 
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Not  only  did  Matilda  not  transmit  the  crowns  of  England  and  Normandj,  to 
the  son  of  an  emperor  of  Germany,  she  wore  them  not  herself.  The  vsorpation  of 
Siepheily  annihilated  the  agreement  between  his  father  and  his  subjects.  Bat  this  y&ey 
usurpation  which  destroyed  for  a  time  the  riches,  the  vigor,  and  the  preponderance 
of  England,  nmst,  with  all  the  civil  wars  which  followed  it,  be  attributed  to  the 
admission  q£  women  to  the  succession.  Stephen  pretended  that  the  daughters  son 
had  mure  ri^^t  to  the  crown  than  the  son's  daughter,  and  they  foo^t  for  the 
preference  between  the  aexes  and  lines,  whilst  the  question  would  not  even  have 
presented  itself,  if  the  women  and  their  descendants  had  been  for  ever  excluded 
Hom  the  crown  of  England. 

This  was  not  the  only  consequence  at  that  epoch  of  the  hereditary  right  of 
women.  Dnring  the  bst  period  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  the  Fat,  or  tiie  deven  years 
comprehended  in  this  chapter,  the  same  question  was  permitted  in  all  parts ;  it  is 
found  in  the  succession  to  Jerusalem,  in  that  of  Flanilei's,  in  that  of  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  in  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  The  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  especially  that  of  France,  was 
completely  changed  ;  the  feudal  system  received  a  fatal  blow  which  prepared  its 
ruin;  rapid  incursions  destroyed  all  proportion  between  feudatories  previously  equal, 
and  each  contained  the  germ  of  a  new  war  which  in  the  sequel  cost  the  French 
torrents  of  blood. 

Henry  I.  after  having  passed  some  time  in  Normandy  with  his  daughter,  conducted 
her  into  England,  in  the  month  of  September,  1126,  and  die  following  Christmas 
ho  assembled  a  parliament  at  London,  to  which  he  rdated  the  misfortune  he  had 
of  losing  his  son  and  the  natural  heir  of  the  monarchy;  the  grief  with  which  lie 
saw  that  Adelaide  of  Louvain  would  give  him  no  children,  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  succession  uncertain,  and  he  demanded  his  subjects  to  engage  by  oath  to 
adcnowledge  Matilda  for  queen.  The  barons  put  as  a  condition  ot  their  consent 
that  the  king  should  not  marry  his  daughter  out  of  the  kingdom  without  their 
approbation  ;  after  which  William,  archbiidiop  of  Canterbury,  gave  the  example  to 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  heiress  to  the 
crown,  and  he  was  imitated  by  all  the  prelates.  David,  king  of  Scirtland,  Kobcrt, 
count  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  tne  king,  and  Stephen  count  of  Boulogne, 
son  of  his  sister  first  took  among  die  lay  peers  the  same  oath  that  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  all  tlie  barons.^ 

The  kings  aiways  thought  tliey  eould  retrench  from  the  oaths  of  their  suVtjects, 
the  condiiion  that  Louitd  themselves.  Henry  had  promised  to  consult  his  parliament 
in  marrying  his  daughter ;  but  he  had  an  alliance  at  heart  which  he  was  anxious 
should  suc(%^,  and  be  feared  to  compromise  it  by  divulging  the  secret.  It  was 
that  of  the  hou.^e  of  Anjou,  the  states  of  which  he  flattered  himself  he  could  unite 
to  his  dtichy  of  Normandy ;  he  had  already  married  to  Foulques  V.,  the  son  whom 
he  had  lost ;  he  now  ottered  by  the  intermission  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  the 
bidiop  of  Lnxeuil,  his  dat^^ter  to  GeoflEir^  son  of  the  same  count.  This  son  to  whom 
th(7  gave  the  surname  of  Planta^enet,  because  of  his  taste  fer  bunting  whidi 
constantly  retained  him  in  the  midst  of  heaths  and  \voods,  was  not  older  tlian 
fifteen  years ;  his  biographer  assures  us  he  was  remarkable  tor  his  beauty  and  the 
ease  of  his  manners ;  at  tlie  same  time  he  was  no  less  instructed  jior  less  eloquent 
liian  the  greatest  derks.  Meniy  snmmoned  him  to  Bouen  at  Easter-tide  in  the  ywt 
1127,  and  gave  htm  the  order  dT  knighthood/  However,  his  marriage  with  Matilda 


(8)  WSMmi  Mahnft.  Hiitasvcll,  L.  1,  p.  20.  Hist,  France,  t.  IS. 
(4)  Jolnaiiii  MoomU  HMnrk  OmM  dads  Vtamm,  U 1,  p.  «20. 
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was  not  accompliflhed  until  two  yean  later,  this  pnnoeas  was  at  least  eight  years 

older  than  tlic  spouse  for  whom  she  was  intended  ;  she  f  L^rirded  him  as  a  child,  she 
regretted  Iior  rank  as  empress,  and  slu;  sliowod  much  repupianceat  taking  a  ample 
French  count  as  the  successor  of  the  hrst  monarch  in  Christendom.^ 

Henry  I.,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  either  by  the  objeetiona  of  bis 
daughter,  or  by  the  opposition  of  the  Norman  lords.  The  latter  claimed  the 
obscn-ation  of  tnc  kind's  j)ronnse.s  ;  tliev  could  have  wislicd  that  their  future  king 
should  l>e  married  to  one  amonn;  them,  they  showed  much  discontent,  and  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  even  protested  tliat  siuce  Matilda  had  married  without  the 
consent  of  the  kingdom,  he  believed  himself  disengaged  from  the  oath  wUdi  ha 
had  taken.^  In  1129,  the  year  when  her  marriage  was  celebrated,  her  hnahand 
Geoffrey  entered  Into  possi.'sslou  of  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tonraine. 
Foul<iue?5  V.  ahand(>n(  (l  them  to  lain  to  pass  anew  to  the  ITdlv  F^and,  where  he 
had  already  given  a  high  idea  of  his  valor  and  ^nerosity.  liaidwin  II.  who  then 
reigned  at  Jerusalem,  had  but  a  daughter  as  heueaa  like  the  king  of  England ;  they 
called  her  ^leliscnda :  in  concert  with  his  barons,  he  chose  the  prince  to  whom  she 
w"-!ied  to  liear  her  crown.  Tlie  count  of  Anjou  appeared  to  deserve  more  than 
any  other  hy  his  taU'nts,  liis  virtues,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  cross, 
the  honor  wliicii  it  depended  upon  them  to  conler ;  they  sent  WilUam  of  Bury, 
and  Ghiy  Brise-Bane  to  Angers  to  o£fer  Foulques  Y.,  already  aged  sixteen  yean, 
the  hand  of  ^lelisenda.  Foulques  Immediately  departed  far  the  Holy  Land ;  he 
espou?'ctl  the  princess,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  towns  of  Lyre  and  Plolemais, 
with  the  title  of  count.  Three  years  afterwards  Baldwin  II.  having  died  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1131,  Fouit^ues  V.  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne  of  Jenisalcm, 
which  he  occupied  until  the  year  1144.  The  house  <»  Anjou  thus  acquired  at  the 
same  time  two  roy:d  crowns,  as  the  dowery  of  two  women  married  at  a  few  months 
distance,  hy  tlie  father  and  by  the  son.' 

The  marriage  of  ^latilda  with  Geoffrey,  did  not  answer  the  desires  of  Henry. 
From  the  first  year  of  their  union,  the  haughty  Matilda  who  treated  her  young 
spouse  like  a  child  and  a  subject,  quarrelled  so  -violently  with  him  that  she  quitted 
him  to  establish  herself  at  Bouen.  Henry  went  to  seek  her  tliere  and  he  conducted 
her  into  England.  lie  presented  her  during  the  Christmas  of  1132,  to  a  numerous 
parliamejit  which  he  had  assembled  at  Northampton.  He  obtained  from  the 
English  prelates  and  baron:^  tiiat  they  should  a  second  time  take  tlie  oath  of 
fiddity  to  him,  then  he  sent  her  back  to  the  count  of  Anjou  by  whom  she  was 
demanded  :  this  reconciliation  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  son  who  reigned  in 
England  under  the  name  of  Henrv  H-  Yet  the  frequent  quarrels  of  Matilda  and 
Geofirey  disturbc-d  tlie  rest  of  the  tifo  of  the  king  of  England,  and  finally  alienated 
him  completely  from  liiji  son-in-law.' 

The  nrogress  of  age,  and  the  disasters  of  his  ftmtly^  had  engaged  the  king  of 
England  to  regulate  beforehand  the  plan  of  succession.  Though  the  king  of 
France  was  thirteen  years  younrjcr  tlian  he,  the  latter  felt  on  his  side  some  UTio;isi- 
ness  about  the  prolon^^ation  of  liis  life  ;  he  was  become  very  fat  and  very  sluggish, 
and  before  he  was  iiity  years  old  his  enormous  corpulence  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  him.  By  Adela  of  Savoy  he  had  had  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Fhillip, 
was,  in  1129,  aged  fourteen  years.  Louis  judged  it  convenient  to  share  with  him 
the  crown  according  to  tlie  usage  previously  practised  by  all  the  Capetians,  and  to 
make  his  barons  take  to  him  the  oath  of  iidelity«  to  prevent  as  £ir  as  he  could  all 

(5)  Willelmi  Gemcticcntit  L.  8,  c.  25,  p.  804»t  l»,  p.  677. 

(6)  "WiUelmi  Malmts.  Hist,  norell.  L,  1.  p.  21. 

(7)  WiUelmi  Tyrii.  L.  14.  c.  1  ot  2,  p.  ba2-3. 

(8)  SimeoiL  DuiMlneMii  nuL  Gm».  Keg.  Aag.  1. 18,  p.  68.  B«d.  Rautinaoa.,  L  7»  87. 
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trouble  in  his  kingdom,  at  the  inoment  when  he  shoold  open  to  him  tlie  succession. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  on  Easter-daj,  14th  of  April,  1129,  and  the  new 
king  reoeived  the  sacred  unction  at  the  hands  of  Benaud  IE.,  ardiHshop  of  Keims.* 

The  successor  whom  Louis  the  Fat  had  thus  designated  was  not  to  survive  him : 
two  years  later  as  this  prince  traversed  the  streets  of  Paris,  a  pig  escaping  from  a 
butcher  nm  between  the  le^  of  his  horse:  the  frighted  animal  reared  and  overthrew 
his  rider  against  a  post.  Phillip  horribly  wounded  was  carried  into  the  nearest  house, 
where  he  expired  on  the  following  night,  the  13th  of  October,  1131.  Not  only 
the  courtiers,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  all  Frenchmen,  shared  the  grief 
which  this  horrible  accident  caused  the  king  and  qneen.  The  race  of  Capet  had 
not  yet  produced  any  prince,  so  worthy  as  Louis  the  Fat  of  the  love  and  esteem 
of  his  saojects ;  and  nis  son,  ajs  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ^ean, 
appeared  to  bo  marching  in  the  track  of  such  a  fig^ther.  "  After  the  obseqmes  of 
Phillip,"  says  abbot  Suger,  "  and  after  his  unhappy  father  had  given  way  to  his 
complaints  ar.'l  InnTccitions  against  the  sad  remnant  of  his  life,  he  consented  to 
receive  the  cousoiutions  offered  him  by  the  monks  and  sages.  As  to  ourselves  who 
were  fimtiliar  with  him,  fearing  because  of  the  fatness  and  weakness  of  his  body, 
that  he  would  be  carried  off  suddenly  from  us,  we  ootmselled  him  to  encompass 
with  the  royal  crown,  the  head  of  his  son  Louis  who  was  tlien  a  ver>'  fine  child,  in 
order  that  being  anointed  by  the  sacred  oil  he  should  be  l^infj  with  him.  and  he 
could  repulse  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  The  king  giving  way  to  our  counsels, 
came  to  Heims  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  the  grandees  of  llie  state ;  and  in  a  great 
council  which  pope  Innocent  had  convoked  there,  Louis  the  Younger  was  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1151,  raised  to  the  royal  dignity  by  the  unction  of  the  sacred 
liquor,  and  the  imposition  of  the  crown  of  the  Kingdom."' 

Another  historian  iulbrms  us  that  out  of  deference  for  the  pope  and  the  council, 
Louis  asked  them,  as  a  favor,  an  act  which  shonld  have  depenaed  on  the  ftiee-will 
of  the  French.  **  It  was  Renaud,  archbishop  of  ReimSy  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  of  the  queen,  and  of  all  the  nobility  of  France,  asked  the  whole  synod  to 
consecrate  the  young  Louis  as  king  in  the  place  of  his  brother,  Phillip.  Innocent 
eflfected  it  on  the  8th  of  the  Calends  of  November ;  but  this  consecration  diitpieased 
nsvenl  Frendimen  of  both  orden,  for  some  hiymen  ooonted  that  the  death  of  the 
prin<»  woold  give  them  an  opportunity  of  augmoiting  tbeir  honors,  and  some 
ecclesiastics  sought  for  themselves  tlie  right  of  electing  or  constituting  the  chief  of 
the  kingdom.  For  these  causes  many  among  them  murmured  at  the  ordination  of 
this  youiig  man,  and  doubtless  they  would  have  hindered  it  had  it  been  in  their 
power.  The  kmg  seeing  that  by  nseless  efibrts  some  nenons  sought  to  removerhis 
children  from  royal  honors,  conceived  the  desue  oi  drawing  down  upon  them 
martial  vengeance ;  the  wicked  plunged  themselves  with  more  security  into  crime ; 
their  malice  caused  the  life  of  some,  and  caused  others  profound  p-'mi'.  ....  Dean 
Hugues,  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Orleans,  perished  under  the  blows  of  some  rash 
men,  as  he  returned  fiom  ihe  oonrt  of  the  long;  and  Thomas,  camm  of  St.  Victary 
was  killed  under  the  very  er^es  of  Stephen,  bisbop  of  Paris ;  for  theHctoro  respected 
not  in  tlieir  rage  the  Chceator  of  all  things,  or  the  bishop  his  representattye  and 
faithful  ininister.*' 

It  would  seem,  according  to  the  words  of  Orderic  Vitalisy  that  if  Louis  did  not 
laH  these  two  pikstsy  at  least  he  per  nutted  their  private  enemioB  to  defy  them. 
We  know  noting  of  ihe  consequence  of  tibia  aflBir,  and^  perhaps,  because  the 


(9)  Sagerii  Abbdb  Tttilaloftd-Qnw.  p.  S9.  OOmki  TittUa^  L.  12,  p.  8Bd. 

(10)  Sugcrii  Abbatis  Vita  Ludoviri-Grosd,  p.  58-9. 
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schism  which  then  diMiieci  tiie  churcli  did  not  permit  Innocent  II.,  who  needed  the 
protection  of  the  king,  to  teBtify  fait  reiintDient.  Four  years  previously.  Lows 
jMul  had  very  sharp  quarrels  with  tlie  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  archbishop  of  Sem^ 
his  mftropf>lit,in.  lie  Ij'uI  seized  tlie  tempcrnlitiCT  of  their  churches  ;  the  bishops 
in  n'tuin  had  threatened  liim  with  excoinninnication,  and  in  1127  had  pnt  his 
states  under  an  interdict.  Louis  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  ^x>ue  the 
taking  off  of  the  interdict ;  bat  St.  Bernard,  then  thirty  years  oM,  and  who  begiB 
in  the  cmvent  of  Clairvaulx,  to  aoqoire  the  celebri^  which  gave  him  so  much 
influence  over  thf^  ( 'hurch  of  France,  took  before  the  pope  the  part  of  the  bishop 
a^inst  the  king,  and  reproached  Honi)rins  II.  with  some  severity  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  surprised  wnen  he  had  shewn  so  much  indulgence.'^  We  do  not 
know  the  motive  of  this  qitarrd,  and  it  is  only  by  conjecture  diat  we  can  eewMCt 
the  i^ue  with  the  murder  of  tiie  avcfafaishop  of'  Paris. 

Despite  (ho  obstacle  which  the  corpnicnfc  of  the  king  of  the  French  must  hare 
lit  to  his  military  enterprisi's,  he  unabatetily  presened  that  acti%ity  whir  h  fnm 
is  youtii  iiad  distinguisheil  him  among  the  princes  ot  his  race,  and  uhich  iiad 
procured  him  the  snmame  of  Watekful  [Evmi^],  In  1126  the  bishop  of  Cler> 
asont  had  recourse  to  him,  because  the  connt  of  Auvergne  did  not  obaerve  the 
peace  which  he  had  imposed  npon  him  five  years  previously ;  and  I>onis  convoktxl, 
in  the  month  of  June,  iho  vassals  of  the  crown,  enjoining  them  to  perJbrm  their 
feudal  service  against  hua  uuiong  them  who  was  not  submitted  to  their  jurisdictioQ. 
Charles  the  Good^  oonnt  of  Flanders  $  Foolqnes  count  of  Anjou ;  Omard  IIL, 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  even  some  Korman  barons,  in  the  name  the  king  of 
Knirland,  repaired  to  the  anny  of  France,  and  accompanied  T^ouis  into  Auvenrne, 
where  he  reniainetl  until  the  month  of  August.  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers, 
who  had  at  first  wished  to  undeitake  the  defence  of  the  count  of  Auvergne,  his 
fendaton  ,  was  frightened  of  so  poweHnl  an  armament ;  he  ^gerly  shewcS  to  die 
Ciown  that  submission  with  which  the  great  vassals  ordinarily  dispensed,  and  he 
engaged  to  make  his  vassal,  the  count  of  Auverfnie,  surrender  to  jiiPTiro.  On 
this  condition  peace  was  re-established,  and  a  royal  court  assemble  l  at  <)i  lean5, 
regulated  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  bishop  and  the  count  of  Clermont.  Aii  would 
have  been  gloriovs  in  this  exhibition  if  Loois  had  not  soiled  it  by  an  act  of  gm- 
tuttous  cruelty.  Having  made  prisoners  of  a  part  of  the  garrison  whtdb  nad 
valiantly  defended  afrainst  him  the  castle  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  he  would  never 
admit  it  to  random,  but  sent  back  these  unibrtuiiate  sokii^  after  having  cut  <M 
from  eacli  of  tliem  tlietr  hand." 

The  intervention  of  William,  seventh  of  tfiat  name,  count  of  Poitiers,  and  ninth  as 
dnke  of  Aquitaine,  m  the  war  of  Auvergne,  was  the  last  action  of  this  feudatory, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most  dou;jlitr 
knights  and  most  graceful  poets.  He  fell  ill  shortly  afterwards,  and  died  on  the 
loth  of  February,  1027,  in  tlie  fiftieth  year  of  bis  age  and  the  fortieth  ot^  his  reign. 
His  son,  William  X.,  who  sncoceded  him  was  then  twentv^ight  years  old.** 

Bat  it  was  especially  for  the  pnHection  of  William  Cliton,  son  of  the  dnke  of 
Nonnandy,  that  Lmiis  tlip  Fat,  even  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  dis|)layed  his 
activity;  whether  he  thought  he  owed  this  justice  to  the  son  of  one  of  his  most 
powerful  vassals,  or  that  he  seized  every  opiiortunity  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  his 
lival  the  king  of  England.  He  had  assembled  far  the  Christmas  of  the  ymt  IIM 


(12)  Baronins  Annal.  ecdes.,  1127.  p.  175.  SiBctf  BemniH  Bpialoh,  46. 

(13)  Super.  Vita  I '!r!ori-i.(Trossi,  p.  53-4. 
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a  plenary  court  of  his  barons,  and  tlu-so  convocations,  wliich  became  much  more 
irequeut  under  his  reign,  and  which  be  took  care  to  consult  upon  tlie  affairs  of 
the  state,  took  by  degrees  the  character  of  a  natiotial  represeatatiati,  such  as  one 
sees  in  all  the  neighboorinf^  kingdoms  of  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Louis,  king  of  thu  French,"  says  Onleric  Vitalis,  lianmgued  the  lords  of  liis 
kingdom  rr^sfmbled  at  his  court  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  yerir  1  127,  and  lie  ])rayed 
them  iustantiv  to  have  compassion  on  William  the  iSuiinan  and  to  succor  him. 
This  was  in  net  an  itlostrious  yonnff  man,  handsome,  bold,  and  upright,  hot  who 
tram  his  infancy  had  been  followed  by  misfortune.  Whilst  he  was  yet  a  minor,  bis 
mother,  the  Aj)ulian  Silnlla,  hnd  been  killed  by  poison.  His  father  Robert,  duke 
of  the  Normans,  had  been  made  jirisoner  at  Tinchebray  by  his  brother  Henry, 
king  of  England,  who  had  taken  from  him  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He  was  then 
entmsted  by  the  very  orders  of  the  kini;  his  uncle  to  Helia  of  8t.  Sens^  his  brather- 
ln<4aw  to  be  brougiit  up  by  him.  Helia  who  wished  to  take  him  away  from  the 
king  and  bis  jKirtl/.ans  had  conducted  him  into  France,  and  there  he  had  educated 
him  among  strangers  in  ]io\erty  and  iu  fear:  many  enemies  had  followed  him,  and 
in  several  manners  laid  ambushes  for  this  prince  to  kill  him  :  many  Norman 
knif^hta  on  the  contrary  had  come  to  seek  hini  to  render  him  the  hdnon  of  his 
father.""* 

The  urgency  of  Louis  made  a>i  impression  upon  the  princes  assembled  at  bis 
court.  Baldwin  IV.,  count  ot  llainault;  Charles,  count  of  FlanHei*s;  Amaury  of 
Montfort,  count  of  Evreu^c ;  Stephen,  count  ot'  Aumale ;  Henry  of  Eu,  Galeran 
count  of  Meulan ;  Hngoes  of  Neuchfttel,  Hngues  of  Montfbrt,  Hn|[;iies  of  Govir- 
nay,  and  a  |;reat  namber  of  other  Koiman  lords,  Angevines  and  Manceaux 
declared  themselves  ready  to  Kccoud  young  William  with  all  their  might.  Louis 
had  espoused  Jeanne  de  Montterrat,  sister  of  his  wife's  mother  who  had  brought 
him  at  the  same  time  the  fee  of  the  towns  of  Chaumont,  Pontoise,  and  Mante, 
with  all  Vexin ;  and  before  the  beginning  of  Lent,  William  had  presented  lumself 
at  Gisors,  upon  tlie  frontiers  of  Nonnanily,  to  claim  posGCOMOn.'*^ 

But  ^vhilst  the  French,  Flemish  and  Norman  barons  prepared  for  this  war,  an 
unexpected  eatastrophe  averted  their  attention.  Charles  the  Good, count  of  Flanders, 
was  kiiied  on  the  2rid  of  March,  by  a  body  of  conspirators  in  the  church  of  Bruges 
where  he  was  at  prayers.  This  prince  had  been  smnamed  the  Good  and  Holy  by 
the  priests,  and  perhaps  by  the  populace.  Plowever,  on  rmding  the  antient 
chronicles  one  would  imagine  that  the  virtues  for  which  they  celebrate  him  would 
not  have  pleased  every  body.  "  He  had/'  says  Oudegherst,  continually  in  his 
company  three  notable  religious  men,  doctors  of  theology,  who  daily  alter  supper 
read  to  Mm  and  «qplained  a  diapter  or  two  of  the  bible.  He  ibrbade  each  npon 
pain  of  losing  a  member  to  swear  by  the  name  of  God,  or  by  anything  which 
concerned  God  or  his  saints:  and  when  an\  f  Ids  household  was  found  in  this 
fault  he  made  him  dine  for  forty  days  on  bread  and  water.  TTe  was  marvellously 
severe  against  sorcerers,  enchanters,  necromancers  and  otiiers,  who  helped  themselves 

hf  similar  and  nndne  arts  He  drove  out  and  banished  finom  Flanders,  all 

Jews  and  usarers,  these  had  previously  lived  withont  tribute,  saying  that  lie  would 
not  sufiertbem,  until  they  had  satisfied  and  made  amends  for  the  murder  committed 
bv  them  of  the  son  of  their  lord.  .  .  .To  obviate  the  famine,  and  in  oixler  that  food 
siiQuld  be  at  a  much  better  price,  he  made  all  the  country  of  Flanders  forbid  cervisia,* 
and  to  kill  the  dogs  and  calves,  ordaining  that  all  the  granaries  of  the  com  merchants 


(15)  Orderici  ViUli«  Hist,  ecckt.  L.  12,  p.  884. 

(16)  Orderici  Vitalk  llut  •tdm.t^  18,  p.  8M. 
*  GtevkM,  ft  b«f«ig»  of  gniQ  wd  hnkt. 
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should  be  opened,  and  the  com  should  be  sold  and  distributed  at  a  reasonable 
i)rice      These  aroitnury  distribiitioiis  were  the  cause  of  hit  death :  he  had  opened 

Dy  J'orc-e  the  warehouseg  of  Bcrtholf  van  der  Strate,  provost  of  St.  Donas,  chancellor 
of  Flanders,  ami  chief  of  r^no  of  the  most  powerful  houses  of  the  Cfnintrj',  then  he 
liail  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  the  com  which  they  contained.  As 
the  Van  der  Strate  had  shewn  resentment,  their  hou^s  had  been  knocked  down  or 
bnmt  When  they  had  wished  to  appear  in  jostice^  thc^  had  refused  to  admit 
them  to  the  judiciary  combat,  testifying  the  insulting  doubt  that  tlwy  were  issued 
from  a  servile  condition.  It  was  to  avcnfrc  these  outratxos  that  tlic  v  an  dor  Strate, 
after  ha^^ng  assembled  more  than  fivc-liundred  of  their  j»artizan.s,  kil!«'d  their  count 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  afterwards  put  tliemselves  in  a  state  ot  defence  in  the 
castle  of  Bruges.^* 

Charles  orFIandc  i  s  liad  left  no  diildren,  and  his  successiMi  was  claimed  by 
several  distant  relations  descended  from  some  one  of  his  predecessors.  William  of 
Ypres  of  the  house  ot  Loo ;  Henry,  king  of  England ;  ThieiTv  of  Alsace  ;  Arnold 
nephew  of  Charles,  and  William  Clitou  of  Normandy,  had  all  ^rights  to  enforce^ 
and  towns  which  dedaied  themselves  for  them.  Louis  the  Fat  entered  Kormandy 
Avith  an  aimy, embracing  the  defence  of  the  last,  whom  he  caused  to  he  acknowledged 
by  the  state?;  of  Flanders,  though  his  title  of  grandson  of  ^!  itil  !a  of  Flanders, 
wife  of  William  the  r  ni  nu  ror,  was  inferior  to  most  of  his  rivals.  Louis  and 
William  also  pursued  m  concert  the  Van  der  Strate  and  their  adherents,  murderers 
of  Gharies  the  Grood ;  none  of  diose  whom  they  could  reach  was  spared,  whatever 
were  his  rank,  or  his  age,  or  his  lepaitance ;  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  them 
wore  condennied,  thrown  from  higli  towers  or  punished  by  other  grievous  death?, 
the  frightful  di  tails  of  which  are  reported  with  |)raise  by  alibot  Suger.  So  much 
cruelty  made  compassion  succeed  the  horror  of  the  crime.  The  Flemings,  estranging 
themselves  £nom  WiUiam  Cliton,  called  to  their  aid  Thierry  of  Alsace,  son  of  a 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian.    The  king  of  England  renounced  his  own 

Eretensioris,  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Thiem* ;  and  Williajn  Cliton  instead  of 
cing  able  to  attack  Normandy,  with  difficulty  defended  himself  in  Flander'^.''^ 
William,  acting  as  count  of  Flanders,  gave  the  county  of  Montreuil  to  lieiia  ot 
St  Sens,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  bvought  htm  up,  and  who  had  sacrificed  fir 
him  all  his  patrimony.  He  afterwards  attacked  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne^ 
nephew  of  the  king  of  England,  who  kept  as  it  were  for  that  king  the  outposts  of 
Normandy ;  but  in  the  middle  of  this  ex|)edition  he  was  recalled  into  his  states  by 
the  insurrections  that  broke  uut  in  all  places  in  the  name  of  Thierry  of  Alsace. 
The  town  of  Alost  had  raised  his  standard ;  WiUiam  came  to  besiege  it ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hand  before  its  walk,  by  the  head  of  a  feet  soldier's  lance;  ^tcessive 

frief  whicli  1  i  n  1  him  to  shed  tears,  was  soon  followed  by  mortification,  and  he 
ied  on  the  2.sth  of  July,  \12H.  Ilis  knights  did  not,  however,  abandon  the 
si^^  of  Alost,  and  the  keys  of  that  town  were  deposited  upon  iiis  tomb  ;  but  they 
did  not  afterwaids  essay  to  hinder  Thierry  of  Alsace  from  being  acknowled^  by 
all  Flanders,  and  Louk  the  Fat  himself  was  oblig^  to  agree  to  an  election  so 
contrary  to  his  inTerests.*" 

The  death  of  ^^'illiam  Cliton  caused  the  cessation  of  all  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  William  L,  ail  over  Kormandy ;  it  equally  disconcerted  the  projects  of  Wilham 
the  Faty  and  those  of  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  king  oi  England.  The  two 
kings  genefally  avoided  attacking  <mo  anotner  openly ;  they  remained  in  an  hortile 


(13)  Oodcghcnt,  Aonalet  et  duootqnet  de  flandre,  c  64-6,  p.  116. 

(18)  Oadeglicrst,  AoiiiIm  et  CbroBiqiia  d«  Randrc,  e.  66.  foL  119,  120. 

(19)  Suj:irii  Abli.i'is  Vi(a  I.iu1ovici-Gros»i.  p.  45-5.  OAYHt^h,  It^  VwSSIb 

(20)  Orderici  Vitalis  eccle$.  lli«t.  L.  12,  p.  885. 
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disposition  with  regard  to  each  other,  without  precisely  waging  war :  each  of  them 
was  content  to  favor  all  the  enemies  of  his  rival.  Henry  in  particular  ^ve  succors, 
in  the  yeai-  1128,  to  the  family  of  Garland,  then  Quarrellin|;  witli  the  king,  who  had 
made  its  greatness.  The  two  eldeae  brothers  bad  oeen  kOled  m  his  service,  fhlfilUnff 
the  ftmctions  of  seneschal ;  the  third,  Stephen,  who  was  a  pries^  ardideacon  m 
Paris,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  nis  turn  exercisca  for  seven  years  t!io 
same  fiinctions  ;  forced  afterwards  to  dispose  of  them,  as  incompatible  with  tlie 
ecclesiastical  statu,  he  transmitted  them  without  the  consent  of  the  kinff  to  Amauiy 
of  Montfort,  ooant  of  Evrenx,  who  had  espoused  his  brothel's  daughter.  Lonis 
would  not  cx>nsent  tli  it  ;i  [)lace  In  hisboiaae  should  be  regarded  as  a  patrimony,  which 
conid  l>e  fHsjiosed  of  without  liis  hvin^  consultefl.  He  attacked  the  castle  of  Livry ; 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siei^e,  and  his  cousin  Raonl,  count  of  Vermandois, 
,  lost  an  eye.  Louis  was,  liowever,  not  diiven  oHi  he  took  and  razed  L>i\ry  ;  after 
,  whidi  he  consented,  towards  the  year  1189,  to  receive  into  ikvor,  Stephen  of 
Garland  and  Amaury  of  Montfort.^' 

If  the  house  of  Garland  had  been  long  devoted  to  T.onis  the  Fat,  that  of  Coucy 
had  at  all  times  shewn  itself  his  enemy.  Thomas  of  Marne  continued  to  commit 
robberies  on  travellers,  merchants,  and  churches.  Kew  complaints  determined 
Louis  to  attack  him  in  1130^  in  his  fortress  of  Coucy,  despite  aU  the  reports  which 
were  made  to  him  of  the  strength  of  the  castle.  The  siege  wonld  have  cost  him 
dear,  for  the  art  of  attacking  places  had  made  much  less  progress  than  that  of 
defending  them  :  but  Thomas  of  Marne  was  mortally  wounded  hy  I^aoul  of  Ver- 
mandois, and  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie.  The  king  wished  to  engage  inm  to  set  at 
Cberty  in  his  last  moments  the  merchants  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the  high- 
ways; he  retained  them  in  his  dungeons  to  compel  than  to  pay  him  a  ransom,  or 
tortured  them  for  his  diversion ;  but  even  in  the  nL^fUiies  of  cfeath  Coucy  refused 
all  mercy,  and  he  seemed  to  regret  his  domination  '  ver  his  captives  mucli  fliore 
than  his  own  life.  When  he  had  exipired,  his  widow  and  his  son,  in  order  to  engage 
the  Idng  to  raise  the  siege,  set  at  lioer^  the  merchants  whom  th^  held  in  prison, 
and  pud  a  considerable  sum.^'  However,  Engerrand  of  Coucy,  the  eldest  of  die 
sons,  soon  began  tlic  brigandages  by  which  his  father  and  bis  inicle  were  dis- 
tinguished. Louis  after  having  vainly  befieged  him  at  La  Fere  in  1132,  reconciled 
himself  to  him  by  making  him  es^xtuse  his  cousin  liaoul,  count  of  Vermanduis.^ 

But  that  one  of  the  vassals  of  Louis  who  had  shewn  to  him  the  most  constant 
enmity  was  Theobald,  count  of  Chartrcs  and  Blois,  and  nephew  of  the  king  of 
England,  according  to  whose  instructions  he  directed  all  tlic  intrigues  which  troubled 
France.  In  1125  Theobald  had  purchased  of  Hugues,  his  paternal  uncle,  the 
county  of  Troyes,  which  the  latter  wished  not  to  leave  to  a  son  whom  he  had  had 
by  bis  wifis^  and  whose  legitimacy  be  suspected.  From  that  epoch  Theobald  IV. 
bad  taken  the  title  of  count  of  Champagne  and  he  was  from  thence  reckoned  among 
the  most  powerful  feudaton'cs  of  France.  We  have  few  details  upon  the  war  which 
he  almost  incessantly  made  on  Louis,  and  which  was  confined  on  botli  sides  to 
besieging  castles.  In  1130  he  forced  tiiat  idiig  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cone  and  he 
made  pnsoner  for  the  second  time  the  ally  of  iKmis,  Williamll.,  count  of  Nevera.** 
In  the  following  year,  out  of  revenge,  Louis  took  and  burned  the  little  town  of 
Bonneval,  leaving  standing  onlv  the  cells  of  the  monies  and  he  rnzrd  castle  Renard." 

The  death  of  the  emperor,  ifenry  V.,  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Franconia 


(21)  Su^;crii  abbatis  vita  Ludovici-GroMi.  p.  66,  57. 

(22)  Sii<icrii  ablwtis  nta  Ludovici-Grossi,  p.  50. 

(23)  Bobert.  de  Moate  App.  ad  S%eb.  t.  13,  p.  329. 

(M)  HU.  MML  Due.  p.  588.    Hiat  Epoe.  AotMiod.  p.  60. 

ibbitit  Vila  IndoiM.Gi«Mi,  p.  60. 
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which  had  determined  imjKirtaut  events  in  the  part  of  Franw  ?nbmitt«vi  to 
the  EngUsh,  or  m  western  France,  was  a  very  strong  reason  for  producing  the  , 
changes  in  eastern  France  which  made  part  of  the  German  empire.   Adalbert,  1 
archbiBhon  of  Mayence,  after  having  assisted  at  the  obse<juies  of  Henrj'  V.,  at 
Spire,  had  convoked  for  the  f  a^t  of  bt.  Bartholomew  for  the  year  1125  the  diet  of  j 
eh'(  ti(Jii  at  Mayence.    Alter  :i  century  of  hereditan-  succession  to  the  empire,  the  ' 
German  princes  re-entered,  by  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Franconia,  into  the  , 
whole  ef  their  rights  of  election.   Four  oompetitorB  presented  themselves ;  Frede-  i 
rick  of  Hohen  Stauffen,  duke  of  Swabia;  I^eopold,  marquis  of  Austria ;  Lothaire, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  Charl«s  the  Good,  count  of  Flanders,  who  held  part  of  his 
estates  from  the  empire.**    The  first  seemed  to  gather  mo>t  of  the  FtiflraEres  :  hut 
as  he  was  nephew  of  the  last  emperor  he  had  taken  a  gieat  part  in  his  counsels ; 
tiins  the  hatred  of  the  archbishop  of  Xayenoe  and  of  the  cler^'  for  the  honse  of 
Fraconnia  extended  to  that  of  Holien  Stanflfen,  and  it  was  victonons  over  the  good- 
will of  the  lavmcn.    Lotliniro  of  Saxonv  was  elected;  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on  the  ]',\\]\  o(  .Se|)ten)ber,  112.5,  with  ahno^st  universal  consent,  under  the 
name  of  Lotiiaire  J  I.    Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  assisted  at  this  election,  but  we  | 
have  no  proof  that  he  was  sent  there  by  the  king  of  France,  and  even  less  that  he 
exercised  any  influence.*     France  however  might  have  had  motives  for  keeping  off 
the  imp<'rial  throne  l*'iederic  of  Ilnlien  StaufTen,  who,  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia, 
joined  that  of  Alsace,  and  who,  by  (  (inseniieiiee,  w  as  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  | 
dangerous  of  the  rivals  of  the  cmj)ire.    Tlieir  reconciliaiion  had  been  but  monien-  ! 
tary.    Lothaire,  who  celebrated  Christmas  at  Strasburg,  proclaimed  Frederick  the  ' 
enemy  of  the  emi>irc,  and  in  the  spring  of  1126  he  attacked  Alsace.   Thus  began 
upon  the  soil  ot  present  France,  the  rivalty  of  the  two  houses  of  Swabia  and 
Saxony.    The  abettors  of  tlie  one,  relyinu  on  the  already  existing  i)arty  (tf  the 
civic  authority,  and  proclaiming  its  independence  of  the  church,  took,  towards  tlie 
same  time,  the  name  of  Gibeline,  firom  the  name  of  a  castle  whence  the  honse  of 
Franconia  i^rang ;  those  of  the  other  took  the  name  of  the  Gadph  par^«  from 
the  name  ot  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Saxony.    The  names  afterwards 
acouired  in  (iennany,  and  still  more  in  Italy,  a  fatal  cclel)nty.'^ 

Whilst  civil  war  began  in  the  province  of  AJsacc,  which  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  which  also  belonged  to  the  empire, 
though  the  imperial  authority  was  le^s  fl  It  tliere,  experienced  on  its  side  revolutions. 
William  IV.,  snrnnmcd  the  Infant  [riMifant],  count  of  Burgundy,  was  killed  at 
Payerne,  on  the  Uth  of  February,  1126,  by  his  relations,  conspired  again<^t  him.'* 
We  know  not  their  motive,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  reio;n  wlucii 
had  tdready  lasted  nineteen  years ;  we  know  not,  moreover,  that  of  his  &ther, 
William  III.,  wliom  he  succeeded,  and  upon  whom  remuns  the  tradition  that  he  | 
was  raised  l)v  tlie  devil  in  1107.    Accordinrr  to  the  custom  of  Burmmdv,  the  in- 
heritanceof  the  county  ought  to  have  j)as:se(!  tf>  Ivcnaud,  paternal  uncle  of  William  I 
IV.,  who  in  i'acti>ut  Imnself  in  possession  oi  it,  witliout  asking  the  contirmuLion  of  ' 
the  emperor.   With  the  extinctioa  of  the  house  of  Franconia,  the  Bur^undians  j 

f)retenaed  to  have  recovered  tiieir  independence  of  the  empire,  since  their  crown 
Kid  been  transmitted  to  the  emperors  of  that  house,  by  tlie  title  of  heirship,  and 
ought  not  to  depend  on  the  suiirages  of  the  electoral  diet  of  Mayence.   Lothaire  IL 


(26)  Otto.  FriVmgr.  Clir.  L.  7,  c  17. 

(  A)  MiLHcov.  Com.  (Ic  re.  Imp.  stib.  Loth.  II.,  p.  I  et  2.   L<jlli.iire  TT.  of  the  rrcrmani  Ml  LDftttielXL  «f 
thti  lulmD*;  aiiU  his  rival,  Cuarod  III.  of  tbe  Germans  wu  Coand  11.  of  the  Italiana. 

(27)  Otto  Fruing.  L.  i,  c.  2,  Rer.  ItaL  t  0,  Vw  699. 
(U)  Mmo.  Com.  L.  1.  e.  7»  ^  10. 
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on  the  contrary,  pretended  to  enforce  all  the  rights  of  his  predecessors.  He 
would  not  acknowledge  the  new  oonnt  of  Bar^ndy,  because  the  latter  liad  rafiised 

to  do  him  homage,  and  had  not  wished  to  be  invested  by  him ;  and  to  Kenaud  HI., 

paternal  uncle  of  William,  he  opposed  Conrad,  Juke  of  Z:urinchcn,  his  maternal 
uncle  ;  ho  invested  *]ir  latter  with  the  cnunty  of  Burgundy,  in  the  diet  which  he 
held  at  Spire,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  summer  of  1120,  whilst  he  put  the  other  under 
the  han  oi  the  empire.  All  the  kingdom  of  Burgnndy  from  the  banks  of  the  Iser 
to  Bil%  was  devastated  by  the  war  between  tlie  two  competitors,  a  war  which  was 
as  lonrr  as  it  was  bloody,  fov  it  endi'il  jiot  till  1 148.  Tlio  duke  of  Zajringhen  espe- 
cially strengthened  himself  in  8witicerl;uul,  ]{<'naud  in  rraneho-Comte ;  and  if 
their  combats  at  first  caused  the  desolation  of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of 
them,  they  oontribnted  on  the  other  part  to  entertain  sentimentB  of  independency 
and  they  thus  j^)re))ared  Helvetic  liberty.*" 

The  third  ot  tlie  French  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  empire,  that  of  Provence, 
bceaine  at  this  time  still  more  foreirrn  to  the  emperors.  We  have  seen  that  in 
1125,  a  treaty  between  the  count  of  Barcelona  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  had 
divided  ProTenoe,  without  either  of  these  princes  having  asked  any  authorization 
from  the  chief  of  the  t  uipire. 

Til  the  month  of  July,  1131,  Kaymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  to  whom 
the  maritime  province  had  remained,  died  after  having,  by  his  will  of  the  19th  of 
August^  1130,  made  a  new  division  between  his  two  sous.  To  the  elder,  Raymond 
Bofenger  IV.,  he  left  Catalonia,  with  the  counties  of  Viq,  Besalu,  Manresca, 
Gitone,  Cerdagne,  Carcassonne^  Bhodez,  and  their  bishom  ies ;  to  the  younger, 
Berenger-Kaymond,  he  left  the  county  of  i'rovence  with  all  the  fiefs  which  belonged 
to  it,  Gevaudan,  the  viscounty  of  Oarlad  in  Auvergn^  and  tliat  of  Alilhaua  in 
liouergue.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  heritages  of  women,  and  the  nniting  of  the  lesser  fieft 
into  greati.r,  divided  Prance  among  three  foreign  dominations  ;  there  was  on  the 
West,  an  English  France,  on  the  East,  a  German  France ;  from  this  time  there 
began  to  he  in  the  South,  a  Spanish  France.  The  two  sons  of  the  count  of  Barcelona, 
taking  scarcely  any  account  of  the  rights  of  the  emperor  over  one  part  of  tlieir 
states,  or  of  tnose  of  the  kings  of  Prance  over  the  otners,  strengthened  themselves 
by  alliances  in  all  the  south.  The  younger  espoused  the  heiress  of  the  county  of 
Melgueil,  and  closely  connected  himself  with  William,  lord  of  Montpellier.'^  The 
elder,  who  probably  always  preserved  the  suzerainty  over  the  states  of  his  brother, 
immediately  turned  his  ambition  towards  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  monarchy 
which  extended  from  the  Savoyard  Alps  to  the  £bru,  and  to  the  centfe  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Alphonse  I.,~or  the  Disputatious,  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  who  also  wore, 
for  some  time,  the  crown  f>f  Castile,  had  been  regarded  during  his  reign,  which 
lasted  tliirty  years,  as  the  champion  of  Christendom  against  the  Moors  of  Spain  : 
thus,  all  the  French  counts,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  who  had  absolutely 
renounced  their  alle^ance  towards  the  king  of  Prance,  and  who  preserved  no 
connexion  with  Loois  the  Pat,  frcqiirnted  the  court  of  only  the  great  Spanish 
monarch.  After  having  taken  part  in  liis  success,  they  shared  also  his  reverses. 
Alphonse  besieged  Fraga  with  a  considerable  number  of  French  knights,  when  he 
was  attacked  there  on  uie  17th  of  July,  1134,  between  the  Ebro  and  Segro,  and 


(29)  Otto  Frtaing.  L.  2.  c.  20,  Scr.  Rcr.  Ital  L  6,  p.  7^-^.  Muo-  Com.  L.  1«  e.  7»  p.  10.  iliUler 
G««eb.  der  Schweitz,  b.  1,  c.  14,  t.  1.  p.  360. 

(30)  Bon.  he  tli.t  .1c  Pro*.  L.  9,  Sect.  2,  t.  2,  p.  106.  Hilt.  G«B.  i»  Lug.  L.  17,  e.  16,  p.  407. 
Cli)  Hist.  GcD.  dc  Lang.  L.  17,  c.  25,  p.  411. 
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beaten  fay  the  MiustiloMii.   Cantnlle,  ooimt  of  Bigorre ;  Q«rtoii»  visooiiiit  of 

Beam;  and  Aimery,  viscount  of  Narboime,  were  killea  in  this  surprise.  Alphonae 
had  hidden  himself  from  the  enemy  l>y  fliiiht ;  hut  he  was  killed  in  a  second 
combat,  or  acconlln*^  toothers  lie  died  of /^rief  on  the  7th  of  September,  toilowinfj.^ 
Aii  he  had  no  ciiildren  he  had  ieil  his  heritage  tu  the  knights  of  the  temple,  and 
the  hos{Hti^en  of  St.  John ;  but  the  states  of  Arragon  would  never  admowledlgB 
this  will.  Thej  offired  their  crown  to  a  brother  of  Alphonse,  named  Eamiic^ 
who  for  forty-two  year''  had  been  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Potni^res,  in  the  diocese 
of  Xarbonne.  Don  liaraire,  in  obe<ln  lu-e  to  the  \vi.s]u>^  of  liis  compatriots,  quitted 
iiijs  convcnty  married  Agnes,  daughter  ui  W  ihiaiu  IX.  of  Aquitaiue,  and  had  by 
her  a  danchter  namedFetronilb  %  but  this  daughter  was  not  more  than  two  jean 
old  when  he  affianced  her  to  Raymond  Bercnger,  count  of  Baroelona,  gave  up  the 
crown  to  him,  and  returned  to  ^hut  l;:ni«elf  up  in  his  convent." 

Don  Knmire  was  |>erha|>5i  su  much  the  more  tired  of  reifrnint^,  that  he  had  found 
more  obstacles  to  conquer  in  his  government.  If  the  uuhuuy  orders  whom  his 
brother  had  leagued  to  his  crown  opposed  little  rasistanoe  to  bun,  the  Kavarrese 
on  the  other  part  would  not  submit  to  him,  and  took  for  king  Garcia  Ramiie^ 
whilst  Alphonse  VIIT.  of  Castile,  who  had  nrron;antly  taken  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Sj)ain,  wished  to  oblige  Kamire  to  do  him  homa^it'  tor  Aragon.  The  French 
lords  of  y\.4uitaine,  who  had  great  interest  in  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  being  well 
defended  against  the  Mussolmen,  undertook  to  reconcile  these  princes*  Baymond 
Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barodona;  Boger,  connt  of  Foix;  Alphonse  Jourdam, 
count  of  Toulouse;  Krmcni^aud,  count  of  Uru'  1  Miron,  count  of  Pallhes,  and 
several  other  lords,  rejiaired  to  Saragossa,  of  whi(  ii  the  king  of  Castile  had  jxissessed 
hiaisdl^  aud  engaged  him  to  content  iiiiuseli'  with  the  homage  of  the  king  of 
Aragon,  by  Im  toaving  him  his  states.  The  Spaniards  have  pr^ended  that  on  this 
occasion  nearly  all  the  lords  of  Aquitaine  and  Langoedoc  did  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  Spain.  The  diploma;;  which  remained  ])rove  on  the  contrary, that  though 
the^  obeye<l  not  the  king  of  France,  they  eontinued  even  at  Barcelona  to  call  him 
then*  only  suzerain,  and  to  date  their  acts  irom  the  ^'ears  of  his  reign.** 

The  religious  passions  excited  by  the  quarrel  of  investitnies  were  calmed ;  the 
church  enjoyed  its  libertjy  and  the  elections  of  the  prelates,  thongh  often  influenced 
by  the  sovereigns,  seemed  made  by  the  chapters.  The  gi"eat  quarrels  of  the 
pricstlujod  with  the  empire,  were  believed  to  be  terminated,  when  at  the  deatli  of 
of  uope  ilouorius  11.,  which  huppcucdon  the  lith  of  February,  lliiO,  the  factions 
of  tne  town  of  Rome  even,  exposed  Christendom  to  a  new  schism.  Peter,  cardinal 
of  Santa  ^laria,  grandson  of  Leo,  a  converted  Jew,  had  by  his  imjnenso  wealth 
acquired  ^^reat  credit  In  the  holy  colletje,  and  among  the  clergy  and  the  people 
Kunie;  on  the  other  y:\ri,  Ijvo  Frann;ipani,  chief  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses,  felt  extremely  jealous  of  this  upstar^  whom  he  incessantly  reproached  of 
Jewish  ori<rin.  At  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Honorins  IL,  was  known  by 
the  cardinals  friendly  to  Frangipani,  and  before  it  was  announced  to  the  public^ 
they  assembled  in  secret  to  the  miniher  of  six,  and  gave  tin  ir  suffrages  for  Gregor}', 
cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  a  lioniau  citizen,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  II. 
Some  houra  aiierwards  the  rest  of  the  cardinals  to  the  number  of  thirty  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St  Mark,  which  had  been  dewiated  ibr  the  conclave^  and  with 
a  unanimous  voice  bore  to  the  holy  see  cardinal  feter  Leo^  who  took  the  name  of 


(32)  Jo.  .^^n^i:m.  de  Re.  Hk^  L.  10,  «.  1^  p.  SIO.  Hnp.  lUnst.  X.  Zvrits  Iota  B«r.  lb  A^gon.  ng. 

Best.,  L.  1,  p.  -iH,  lb.  t.  S. 

(33)  Hiorunymi  Blanofc  Aragon.  Rer.  Cotmn  t.  3,  p.  643-8. 

(34)  Snadonl  Cbx.  del  cnMrador  Alonxo  Vil.»  c  87.  JidH.  1 600.  Cited  in  YBM.  Gfa,  de  Uqgoadoo.  U 
\%  11.410.  ^ 
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Anaclete  IT.  If  one  compares  either  the  number  of  the  cardinals  or  the  regular 
observation  of  forms  in  both  elections,  we  cannot  help  giving  tlie  preference  to  the 
Becond ;  bat  generally  contemporaries  have  not  judgol  thus.  The  Jewish  fitmilj, 
Anaclete  IT.,  inspired  them  >vith  honor,  many  aocnsed  his  morals  or  his  probity ; 
and  if  they  ajjreed  tliat  his  electors  ^vero  more  nnmorons,  they  i>rctcnded  that 
those  of  the  other  party  were  more  iilustrious,  either  by  their  birth  or  by  their 
doctrine." 

In  Borne,  however,  all  the  peojile  embraced  the  party  of  Anaclete  n.  The 

Korman,  Koger,  count  of  Sicily,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Apulia, 
mnkcd  liiiiisclf  also  on  tliis  side.  Innocent  IT.,  feclinf^  no  safety  in  Italy,  embarked 
almost  innnediately  after  his  election  in  a  i^alley  which  transported  him  to  the  ]X)rt 
of  St.  Gilles,  ujj>on  the  iihone,  whence  lie  repaired  to  Aries,  and  attei'wards  to 
Avignon.  lionis  VI.,  instrocted  of  his  arrival  in  Fiance^  oonvoked  a  conndl  at 
Et  unj  K  s,  to  examine  the  ri^ts  of  the  two  competitors.  Anaclete  was  brought  up 
at  the  honse  of  Clntjny  ;  he  was  already  known  in  France,  nn  1  lie  mirrht  hope  for 
some  favor  there,  however,  the  clerfry  decided  for  Innocent  U.,  who  bv  coming  to 
throw  liimself  into  its  arms,  seemed  to  testify  his  confidonce.  Louis  VX,  sought 
not  to  inflnraoe  the  decision  of  the  Ghnrch,  and  most  of  the  lords  and  pielates  of 
Gaul  adhered  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Etampes.  William  X.,  count  of 
Poitiers,  alone  at  the  piir^^Tinsion  of  Gerard,  bishop  of  Anfronlrmc  embraced  the 
j)arty  of  Anaclete.  Henry,  king  of  Kn^^'lnnrl,  nfter  a  short  h^^itation  declared 
lor  Innocent  II. ;  the  princes  of  the  Bretons  did  likewise,  then  the  kings  of  Spain^ 
and,  finally,  the  emperor  Lothaire.  Then  the  j)ope  seeing  that  all  Christendom 
ranked  itself  mider  his  ordofS,  quitted  Provence,  and  advanced  by  Burgundy  towards 
Northern  France.  Louis  went  witli  his  son  and  his  murt  in  the  month  of  October, 
to  render  liim  homage  at  St.  Benoit  de  Fleury,  near  Orleans  u])on  the  T/oire,  and 
he  sent  tlie  bishops  of  France  to  the  councils  which  Innocent  II.  convokod,  tirst  at 
Clermont,  then  at  Beims."* 

The  zeal  which  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clervatlx,  displayed  in  fkvor  of  Innocent  11^ 
daily  multiplied  the  partisans  of  this  pope;  the  acti\'ity,  the  eloqnence,  the  enthusiasm 
of  St.  Bernard,  whose  knowledge  astonished  his  age,  wei^hc<l  much  more  in  the 
balance  of  public  opinion  than  ail  the  irregularities  of  the  election  of  Innocent 
made  precipitately,  oat  of  the  place  fixed  by  the  chnrch,  and  bj  tiie  least  munber 
of  caidinals.*'  St.  fiemard,  especially  insisted  that  Innocent  Jl.  had  conducted 
himself  most  purely  ;  he  accused  Anaclete  of  immoralit}*,  an  accusation  constantly 
repeated  by  the  orthodox,  an;ainst  all  the  antipopes,  all  heretics,  and  all  scliismatics. 
They  pretended  that  this  usurper  had  manifested  all  his  ambition,  by  granting  a 
roy^  crown  to  the  only  prince  who  was  his  partisan,  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  and 
duke  of  Apnlia,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  His 
exhortations  determined  Henry,  king  of  England,  to  advance  to  Chartrcs,  upon  the 
lands  of  his  nephew,  Theobald,  to  render  homage,  in  1181,  to  Innocent  11.^^  On 
his  sidc^  the  emperor,  Lothaire,  had  during  Lent  of  the  same  year,  assembled  a  diet 
Lie^  to  receive  him  there.  He  had  promised  to  conduct  him  to  his  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  a  Grerman  army.  lie  thought,  it  is  true,  to  make  him  pay  dearly 
for  this  succor;  for  he  demanded  of  him  the  same  rights  over  the  investiture  of  pre- 
lates, which  his  successor  Henry  V.,  had  renounced  at  the  peace  of  Worms.  The 


(85)  Bman  AniiaLcoohi.,  Aon.  1180»  p.  188-9. 

(Sfi)  Ibiil.  p.  205,  seq.    Pagi  critica,  p.  461,  »eq. 

(ii7)  Sugerii  Vita  Ludovid-Groosi ;  com  aoti^  p.  57.   Bernardi  Clarcvall.  abbatis  Eputulse,  No.  124,  ct 
i«q.  t.  15,  des  Ilistoricnt  it  France  p.  861.   Gate  Imowilii  II.  vnm,  UuL  p.  884. 
(38)  Sogv  Vit.  lAd.  GrM.  p.  ft8. 
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pope  would,  probably,  have  been  forcvti  to  conatut,  iiad  the  bishop  of  Germany 
not  broken  off  the  negocuition  by  declaring  tliat  to  h  th^  never  woou 

submit." 

In  the  spring  of  the  yonr  lir\2,  Lotliaire  nevmlR-less  conducted  as  lie  had 
promised,  {>ope  InnorcTit  11.  into  Italy.  The  departniv  of  the  pontiii"  was  a  great 
relief  for  the  church  of  France,  fui*  ail  tlie  court  of  Kome,  deprived  during  his 
exile  of  all  its  revennes  in  Italy,  had  been  obliged  to  live  on  tlie  diarity  of  the 
French  clergy.  This  was  the  rudest  of  the  triau  over  which  the  zeal  of  St.  Bep* 
nard  had  to  triumph^  ami  it  is  probable  that  the  constancy  of  the  church  of  France 
would  have  boon  able  to  sustain  it^r  lf'pven  lonL'^  r,  in  spite  of  such  lieavy  contribu- 
■  tions  :  but  though  the  forces  which  Lothaire  had  assembled  were  found  to  be  insuf" 
ficient  for  his  nnd^taking,  and  Anaclete  long  lemained  master  of  Bom%  Innooest 
11^  establisbed  at  Pisa,  tlu  nr.  forward  began  to  live  at  theexpenoe  of  the  Itafians^ 
and  no  lon^n^r  nt  tli  tt  of  tlie  French.*® 

In  1133,  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  arrived  at  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  Ltoms 
the  Fat  at  least  in  ills  tifty-tliird ;  so  that  age  had  frozen  their  ardor,  and  thej 
aougliL  repose  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  mntnal  offence.  Thus  the  histoiy  of 
the  port  of  Fkanoe,  which  was  submitted  to  their  domination,  henceforth  presents 
but  few  events.  Louis  continued,  however,  to  attack  with  vigor  the  castles  of  those 
of  hi«;  p(»tty  va'^'^al'?  who  refused  to  obey  his  courts  of  justice ;  who  periormed  not 
the  service  which  they  owed  by  reason  of  their  fiefs,  or  who  would  not  renounce 
that  life  of  brigandage,  which  had  changed  into  haunts  of  robbers  most  of  the 
castles  of  the  petty  nobility.  Neither  his  extreme  corpulence,  which  became  daily 
more  dis(|uieting,  nor  the  fatigues  of  these  petty  wars,  which  the  chief  conducted 
like  a  soldier,  could  divert  him  from  marching  in  person.  Thns  he  took  and  burnt 
that  year  the  castle  of  St.  Bricon,  ii])ou  the  Loire,  sparing  but  a  single  tower,  ia 
which  he  put  a  garrison,  and  into  the  prisons  of  whidi  he  led  ^e  lord  of  thai 
castle,  who  had  made  it  is  only  business  to  rob  travellers.  But  the  fatigue  of  the 
siege  of  St.  Bricon  caused  the  commencement  of  diaiTha?a,  of  which  the  king  had 
often  been  ntHicted,  nnd  which  was  ren;arded  as  singularly  danircrons  from  his 
obesity',  lie  was  then  transported  to  St.  Denis;  he  aunoniuid  his  desire  of  cloth- 
ing hunself  in  the  dress  of  St.  Benedict ;  he  scattered  his  n^iit^  among ^e  church" 
men,  and  he  received  lively  marks  of  the  interest  taken  in  him  not  only  by  the 
riests,  but  by  the  peasants  and  inhabitants  oi  the  town^  of  whom  he  had  often  doeim 
imself  the  defender.*' 

However  he  did  not  die  of  this  attack,  but  it  left  him  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness, during  which  he  prepared  by  his  good  works  for  his  end,  which  he  believed 
approaching.  He  was  reconciled  with  Theobald  the  Great,  count  of  Blois  and 
Ghampa^e,  who  had  been  so  long  the  most  active  among  his  enemies ;  he  wished 
to  reconcde  this  same  Theobald  with  Raoul,  count  of  ^'^ermandois,  his  cousin,  nnd  he 
went  there  in  the  month  of  October,  1135,  he  did  not  then  doubt  that  the  king  of 
England  was  destined  long  to  survive  him  :  the  latter  had  returned  into  Normandy 
in  rae  month  of  August,  1103)  and  it  was  pret^ded  that  while  crossing  the  channel 
his  passage  had  been  accompanied  by  frightful  presages.**  From  thence  the  attacks 
of  the  Welch  had,  on  several  orea«?ions,  made  him  di  sije  to  return  into  England; 
but  thrice  running,  conti'ary  winds  hindered  his  embarkation.  Besides  the  conduct 
of  his  son-in-law,  Geofir^  Plantagenet,  gave  him  uneasiness.  Sometimes  this 
count  of  Anjon  demanded  htm  him  sums  S  money>  sometimes  the  castles  of  Kor- 


(89)  MucoTiut  Comment.  L.  1,  c.  20,  p.  31. 
(41)  8i«ar.  VitLofLp^ei. 


(40)  Ord.  \  it.  L.  13,  p.  89S. 
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mandji  which  he  was  assured  his  father-in-law  had  promised  him  as  the  dowerv 
of  Matilda.  The  yonng  man,  foreseeincr  the  approachinj?  dcnth  of  Henry,  wished 
beforehaml  to  make  liiin<:e1f  wciirc  of  more  easily  renpiii<i  his  sueccission  :  the  old 
man  on  the  contrary,  jealous  of  a  power  which  had  escapetl  him,  keut  more  on  his 
euaid  against  his  son-in-hiw  than  against  his  enemies.  Geoffrey  Piantagenet  was 
brave  and  active,  but  arrogant  and  restless.  In  contempt  of  the  recommendations 
of  his  father-in-law  he  had  burnt  the  castle  of  Beaumont,  which  appertained  to 
viscount  Rosselin,  ppmise  of  one  of  the  kind's  natural  daughters ;  he  liad  concocted 
intrigues  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  noljility  in  Normandy;  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  carry  ofP  by  force  that  which  Henry  refused  to  grant  him  of  free  will ;  he  pr»> 

?)ared  a  civil  war,  and  he  had  at  last  made  his &ther-in-law  so  impatient,  that  the. 
atter  thought  of  carrying  off  liIs  daughter  to  re-conduct  her  into  England,  and  to 
cause  her  to  bo  acknowledged  sole  heiress  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
husband.*' 

Geoffrey  dared  not  ventare  in  Normandy,  and  he  retained  his  wife  with  him  in 
Anjou.   lie  had  been  able  to  obtain  none  oif  the  guarantees  whidi  he  demanded ; 

commandants  of  tlie  fortres'scs  were  never  chosen  among  his  partizans,  and  the 
immense  treasures  of  Henry,  ama^>;efl  during  thirty-five  yi-ars  of  avaricious  admi- 
nistration,  were  tlcpusited,  part  at  Koucn,  part  at  J^ondon,  in  the  hands  ol"  jjeople 
who  lud  obtained  the  ccmndence  of  the  king,  because  of  their  enmity  towards  ois 
son-in-law.  Suddenly,  Henry,  on  returning  from  a  hunting  party,  ha^  Ing  ate  im^ 
moderately  of  lampreys,  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  seven  days  after  this  atH-ident,  on 
the  1st  of  Decenil)er,  1135,  he  died  at  the  castle  of  Lihons  near  Ixcinis,  He  had 
then  with  him  his  natural  son,  liobert,  eurl  of  Gloucester,  with  four  counts,  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  of  Evreux,  he  Kcommended  to  them  the 
emfn^ess  Alatilda,  whom  he  represented  as  his  only  heiress  without  making  any 
mention  of  his  son-in-law,  and  he  charged  Robert  to  distrihuto  to  his  servants  and 
soldiers,  sixt^'thoiisanrl  pounds  of  silver  which  were  found  in  his  treasnrvat  Falaise.** 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  llemy  testihed  for  him,  at  his  obsec^uies,  a  respect 
which  is  rarely  reserved  for  kings.  They  remained  with  his  body  at  Rouen,  and 
diey  were  occupied  in  preparing  his  funeral  until  the  wind  permitted  them  to 
transport  him  to  Reading  abbey,  in  Kngland,  wher  In  1  requested  to  he  interred. 
Gcotlrey  Piantagenet  and  Matilda,  certain  of  the  reception  which  w  as  ]MVj)ared  tor 
them,  did  not  present  tlicmsolves  at  Rouen.    In  fact,  the  Kormans  demanded  a 

Erince,  and  they  were  re])U(^nant  in  obeying  either  a  woman,  or  afi»eigner. 
Several  went  to  Nenchfttel  to  Theobald,  count  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  to  offer 
him  his  uncle*3  crown ;  but  during  this  time,  his  brother,  Stephen,  count  of 
Boulogne,  grandson  of  William  the  Bastard,  hy  Adela,  sister  of  Iienry,  profitted 
by  the  situation  ol"  his  lief  on  the  sea  coast,  t(j  pass  into  Kngland,  where  he  was 
least  expected;  he  was  received  there  by  his  third  brother,  Hmry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  he  soon  engaged  in  his  party  the  archbishc^  of  Oanterbur}*^,  and 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  8tc])hen,  then  aged  thirty-OTic  years,  possessed  himself  of 
the  gi'eat  fieis  of  tho  liritish  crown,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  tirst  barons  of  the 
kingdom  he  had  on  three  occasions  sworn  to  guarantee  Matilda  tho  succession  of 
her  &ther.  But  Stephen  had  the  bishops  in  his  party ;  he  could  not,  therefore^  be 
bound  by  oaths,' for  tiie  clergy  tlien  knew  how  to  put  themselves  above  the  religion 
they  preached  ;  they  served,  and  did  not  obey  it.  Tlie  three  prelates  had  taken  the 
same  oath  as  Stephen  ;  they  declared  it  null  and  delivered  the  people  frt^m  it :  so 
tliat  i5tcphen,  in  possession  of  his  luicle's  tieasurcs,  wtis  acknowledged  by  the 


(4S)  Orderia  Vitalts  Hut.  eockt.,  L.  13.  p.  90O. 

(4A)  Ibid.  f.  gOl.  W.  MdoMt.  Hfat.  Nor.  L.  1.  p.  S2.  H«wio{  Hatiiid.,  L.  7,  p.  B7. 
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burgesses  of  Londan^  bj  the  prdatei^  and  by  the  grandees,  as  Idog  of  En^Ddt 

without  his  having  scarcely  any  title  to  make  liim  hope  for  '^vich  success.^ 

The  usury)ation  of  Stephen  enfeebled  the  ]K)\vcri"u]  monarchy  which  the  English 
had  raiskxi  hi  France,  at  the  moment  when  it  would  have  become  most  dangerous 
finrLoabthe  Fat.  In  England,  Stephen  expected  finsaaentxevdts;  in  France, 
count  Theobald,  liis  own  brother,  was  jealous  of  his  devation,  and  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  or  Matilda,  were  not  disposed  to  renounce  rifrhts  which  the  nation 
acknowledged.  Tlu'  Xorman  barons  began,  it  is  tnie,  by  promising  to  obey  the 
king  whom  England  had  crowned,  in  order  that  their  and  their  property  in 
the  two  countries  shmdd  not  be  under  two  different  roasten:  yet  they  nad  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  all  the  misfortunes  of  a  war  of  which  their  c-ounti^ 
should  be  the  theatre^  in  order  to  maintain  an  election  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers. 

Louis  the  Fat,  who  felt  what  advantage  the  crown  of  France  reaped  from  the 
eii&ebl«nent  of  England  had  mitten  to  Lmooent  IL  to  recommend  Stephen,  and 
this  pope,  in  fact,  promised  his  protection  to  the  king  of  England ;  because,  he 

said,  that  prince  had  ]nit  an  end  to  anarchy,  to  the  oppression  of  the  cliurches,  to 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  which  had  desolated  the  kingdom  anrin«ij  the  long  interrefjnnm 
which  had  followed  the  death  of  Henry  1. :  that  interregnum  had  not,  however, 
lasted  a  month.^  On  the  other  part,  David,  king  of  So^and,  embraced  MatOda's 
par^,  and  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  En^^and ;  whibt  Ibfatilda  entered 
mto  Normandy,  and  was  admitted  into  Argenton,  Domfront,  and  ^otiio  other 
castles.**  Stephen  succx-eded  by  liis  intrigues  in  detaining  GeofiVey  I'lantagenet 
in  Anjou.  The  money  of  the  lung  of  England  had  urged  several  lords  to  revolt: 
llie  exploits  of  Oeoffrey  against  Robert  of  Sablenil  are  reconnted  at  length  by  hia 
biographer.^  However,  whilst  he  took  petty  castles  he  lost  a  throne ;  for  he 
entered  not  into  Normandy  before  tlieniidule  of  September,  11 30,  and  during  the 
nine  tii*st  months  of  the  year,  the  province,  abandoned  at  once  by  its  two  sovereign!', 
experienced  the  most  cruel  anarchy.  The  nobles  had  chosen  this  moment  to 
aven^  theor  old  grievances  by  private  wars ;  the  towns,  on  their  side,  armed  their 
mlHtm  and  attacked  one  another;  the  peasants  in  each  parish  were  nearly  always 
conducted  to  the  field  of  carnage  by  their  priests.  In  fine,  we  see,  at  this  period, 
the  commencement  of  the  brigandage  of  tliose  archers,  of  those  proscril>e<l 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  so  celebrated  in  the  old  ballads  of  the  Normans  and  the 
English,  and  we  see  that  the  peasants  and  the  bnigesses  were  mterested  in  their 
bravery,  despite  all  they  had  to  suffer  from  their  exc^aes.^^ 

Geoffrey  riantagenet  at  last  passed  the  Sarthe,  on  the  20t]i  of  September,  1136, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  advanced  into  Nonnfindv.  William  X., 
count  of  Foitiers  and  duke  of  A<^uitainc ;  Geotti-ey  of  Venddme,  William,  son  ot 
the  count  of  NeyerB,  and  William  of  Ponthieu  had  joined  tbeur  arms  to  his.  Some 
days  later,  his  wife,  Matilda^  who  is  always  called  cmpreOB,  brought  him  a  mn^ 


(B)  Ord.  Vlt.  T,.  13,  p.  902.  W.  M«lme«.  L.  1.  p.  23.  Hen.  Bunt.  p.  Chr.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  fin.  Flor. 
Vigorn.  Ckr.  p.  7«5.  Jo.  Hagnslaldens.  Chr.  p.  83.  W.  Nenbrig.  de  re  Augl.  I..  1,  p.  95.  Gcrva^.  DoroWiii. 
Chr.  dc  re.  Ang.  p.  121.  An  example  may  be  aecn  of  th<'  manner  in  which  the  clergy  uasd  the  religion  which 
it  pNMlied,  ia  tkt  nortnit  which  the  mook  William  of  Malmesbuor  draws  of  Henry  I.  This  moouth  had  h^d 
twelve  naiaiil  diOoraD,  wUdi  did  not  Under  the  rriq^oat  in«ii  from  prairing  him  upon  hit  nioontineBc& 
"Oinninm  tofa  vita  oinulno  obs«rTiitntnm  cnpldinramm  cipcrs  ;  qnoniain,  ut  aroDsciis  aoxspirona,  non  effrenl 
volaptote,  scd  gtgucudw  prului  tuuore,  muiierum  gremio  infuoderetur,  nec  dignaretor  advena  dekciatkmi  pmbeit 
SMensum,  nisi  obi  reginm  semen  prorcdcrc  iwuet  in  efleedmiy  eftllMlcat  natOMBl  Vt  domuni^  SOB  (Alcnipenai 
Jibidini  at  fiu&uliii."  Da  Got.  Beg.  Aug.  L  S.  p.  17. 

(C)  Epirt.  lonooeDtO  II.  ad  Stephen  HiiC  de  Tr,  t.  IS,  p.  84.  Henry  died  on  the  1st  of  December 
Stephen  was  crowned  on  the  26th  of  the  same  moiifh. 

(45)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  13.  p.  903.        (46)  Hist.  Gaufr«l.  Dnda,  p.  625.        (47)  OnL  Vtt.  L.  18,  p.  904. 
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fercement  of  several  ihonaand  wanion.   Stephen  was  not  come  into  Normandj, 

and  had  not  provided  for  the  defence  of  that  auchy  :  it  mi^ht  therefore  be  expected 
that  Geoffrey  Plantaojenct  would  in  a  few  days  achieve^its  conquest  if  he  had  not 
created  himself  enemies  by  the  barbarity  of  his  nivaijes.  Insteiulot'  managing  tiie 
country  whicli  he  invaded  as  an  heritage,  whicli  lie  would  watch  over,  he  put  it  to 
fire  and  sword ;  he  ibrced  the  peasants  to  defend  against  him  their  life  wad  their 
property,  and  he  was  only  master  of  the  Httle  space  occupied  by  his  annj.  On 
the  third  dav  lie  was  wonntled  in  the  foot,  and  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  Xormanrlv; 
thev  transported  him  to  Angers  upon  a  litter;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  hatred 
and  execrations  of  the  ]>eople  over  whom  he  had  wished  to  reign/* 

The  mntders  and  pillages  of  the  war  did  not  long  cause  remorse  to  the  warriors, 
but  their  conscience  was  oflen  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  the  sacril^^ 
committetl  in  tlie  churches,  of  the  hoi}-  jtlaces  despoiled  of  their  treasures,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  persons  maltreated,  and  sometimes  deprived  of  life  by  their  soldiers. 
The  expedition  of  Geoti'rey  of  Anjou  had  been  signalized  by  all  this  violence,  and 
if  he  did  not  reproach  himself  for  it,  his  ally  in  this  war,  William  count  of 
Poitiers,  could  no  longer  enjoy  any  repose.  In  this  same  y«ir  William  had 
nbandoneti  Anaelete  II.  to  reconcile  himself  w  \th  Iiniocent  IT. ;  yet  the  orthodox 
always  rei)roache(l  hitn  of  liavinL^  persisted  until  then  in  schism.  His  second  wile, 
Emma,  hap^ned  to  be  carried  oti  by  William  Tailleler,  count  of  Anj^ouleme ; 
and  he  saw  m  this  misfortune  or  domestic  affironty  the  first  chastisement  or  heaven ; 
the  sacrilege  committed  by  his  soldiers  seemed  to  call  for  a  second,  and  he 
sighed  for  a  splendid  expiation  which  should  turn  away  the  vengeance  of  the  church.*^ 

A  gentleman  of  Langucdoc,  l*ons  of  Laraze,  had  given  in  the  procedinc^  vear 
an  example  of  this  devotional  fervor,  which  sometimes  seized  warriors  :  he  had  long 
devastated  by  hb  brigandages  the  province  of  Lodeve ;  and  the  castle  of  Laraze, 
the  name  of  which  he  bore,  was  strong  enough  to  shelter  him  firom  all  attacks,  and 
to  conceal  all  the  booty  which  he  carried  otf  from  the  merchants  and  travellers. 
Yet  Pons,  touched  by  sudden  repentance,  had  one  day  abandoned  this  course  of 
life.  He  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter ;  he  shut  them  up  in  the  convent  of  Drinant ; 
a  son  he  made  a  monk  of  St.  Sanvenr ;  then  he  sold  all  his  goods,  and  with  six 
knights  who  had  shared  his  brli:andaij;es,  and  who  now  shared  his  remorse,  went 
in  his  shirt  with  naked  feet,  attached  by  the  neck  to  a  sorry  bond,  and  whipping 
himself  all  alonf]j  the  road,  before  the  bishop  of  Lode\-e,  who  expected  him  on  Palm 
Sunday  with  aU  the  crowd  assembled  for  divine  service  :  he  read,  in  a  loud  voice, 
his  nniversfd  confession,  while  they  continued  to  beat  him ;  after  which  he  under- 
took^  with  his  companions,  the  number  of  whom  soon  began  to  increase,  a  pilgri-- 
mage  to  St.  James  of  Compostello,  begging  his  bread  by  the  way.  After  this 
sanctuary  he  visited  several  othei*s ;  he  tot)K  counsel  of  the  snperioi's  of  divers 
monasteries,  and  he  finally  founded  the  convent  of  Salvanez,  in  the  diocesse  of 
Vabres,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.* 

William  X.,  count  of  Poitiers,  did  not  cury  the  austerity  of  his  penance 
quite  so  far,  but  he  equally  wished  to  visit  qs  a  pilgrim,  St.  James  of  Compostelio; 
and  thoufjh  be  wis  only  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  yeai-s  old,  he  seemed  to  foresee 
that  he  should  not  sujij)ort  tlie  fatiguesof  that  journey.  Before  departing  he  wishe<l  to 
set  in  order  his  house,  and  the  ueirship  of  his  estates.  His  farst  wife,  Elenora  of 
Chfttelleraud,  had  left  him  but  two  daughters ;  the  second  daughter  of  the  viscount 
of  Limoges,  had  given  him  no  children.  William  intended  his  eldest  daughter, 
Eleanor  of  Aquifninc,  to  succeed  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  offered  her  in 
marriaj^e  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  she  carried  as  a  dowery, 
states,  the  extent  of  wliicli  fur  surpxissed  those  of  the  crown.*' 

(48)  Of^  Vit.  L.  13.  p.  905-6.  (49)  Chr.  Oftufredi  VoKent.  p.  4?3.  435. 

(80)  Mw.  Hiwel.  t.  S»  p.  206  «t  mk}.   HisL  d*  Lang.  L  !7»  p^  4Si.  Suger  Vit  Uxd.  p.  ca.  „ 
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* 

In  the  eyos  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  in  those  of  all  his  court,  it  was  a  miracle  thai 
this  kinpr  still  lived,  so  tnuch  had  he  been  slowly  tinderminod  by  ?ickncsK,  which 
seemed  at  om  e  the  t  onsemience  of  his  passion  lor  the  table,  and  of  his  weakness. 
After  having  so  lonf^  made  war  to  submit  the  petty  castles,  and  put  down  the  pet^ 
barons,  when  he  could  no  longer  stir,  they  offered  him  upon  his  death-bed,  a  , 
80verei|rnty  which  extended  with  little  interruption  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Adour, 
to  those  nf  tlic  Loire,  nnd  to  which  bcloTiL'f'l  by  different  feudal  tenures,  a  number 
of  counties,  ot  viscounties  and  baronies,  sutticicnt  to  render  the  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
equal  in  power  to  the  king  of  the  French. 

Louis  the  Fat  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  son^  aco(Hnpftnied  by  the  most  bril- 
liant of  his  court  to  rej>air  to  Bonleaux,  in  order  to  seek  the  sj)ouse  wno  was  destined 
for  hitn.  Tlunlmlfl,  count  of  Champagne,  and  liaoul,  count  <jt'  Vemiantlois, 
considered  it  an  iionor  to  enter  with  Super,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  into  the  train  of 
the  young  prince :  equal  in  power  to  kings,  they  had  learned  from  the  feudal  ! 
system,  to  respect  him  whom  they  had  no  cause  to  fear.  The  idea  of  sozenunty^,  I 
and  thedistinrtion  of  titles,  seemed  with  eaeh  generation  to  aoqnuremore  importance ; 

WIHinm  of  Poitit  i«i  liimself  had  given  way  to  this  illusion,  bv  wishing  to  make  1 
his  daugiitor  a  aueen  instead  of  being  contented  w  ith  leaving  her  the  ducal  crown,  I 
which  he  held  trom  his  fathers.  Louis  the  Fat  amply  provided  frx>m  his  treasmr* 
for  the  expenccs  to  which  his  son's  train  would  be  put  ouring  his  jommey,  and  he 
urgently  recommended  the  barons  and  knights  wno  accompanie^l  it,  to  avoid  all 
pillnpN  nil  violence,  all  extortion  so  as  not  to  alienate  the  new  subjects^  who  gave 
thenjseives  up  to  liim  voluntarily.'*''' 

Wliilst  Louis  the  younger,  wended  his  way  tow  aixls  southern  GauL  Stephen^ 
landing;  at  la  Hogue  in  the  middle  of  March,  had  taken  possession  of  Mormandy ; 
he  haa  had  in  the  month  of  MaVf  a  conference  with  Louis  the  Fat ;  he  had  done 
him  hom;»p*  for  tli:it  rluchv,  and  he  had  signed  with  liim  a  new  alliance  ;^  he  had 
at  the  same  time  conchi<lr(l  an  arrangianent  wifb  hi^  fld^r  brother  Theobald,  count 
of  Champagne,  to  whom  ho  promised  to  pay  aiinuuUy  three  thousand  marks  of 
silver,  in  oompeiMalion  of  the  righti^  which  the  latter  pretended  to  have  over  the 
crown  of  England.^ 

All  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  seemed  therefore  at  the  same  time  to  acktiow- 
led^e  the  supremacy  of  the  lioiise  of  France,  which  they  had  so  long  disputed  ; 
and  tluf  conrjuest  whfcii  Louis  the  Fat  made  pacifically,  at  the  end  of  his  reign, 
iniinitcl  V  surpassed  in  importance,  all  that  the  honse  of  Capet  had  sncceasively 
made,  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  fighting.  But  young  Louis,  who  was 
also  called  Tjouis-Flonis,  seemed  ix)  maivh  to  the  alt.ir  m  the  niitlst  of  funeral 
torches,  lli.s  futiu'e  fatlier-in-law  liad  not  ex]>ected  him  in  Ids  states.  Ho  had 
departed  upon  liis  pilgrimage,  and  ani\ed  at  St.  James  of  Compostello,  lie  Lad  | 
died  in  that  cfaoich,  on  the  9th  of  April,  whilst  he  was  reading  the  gospel.  Louis,  | 
who  on  the  30th  of  June,  had  made  his  entry  into  Limoges,  was  received  upon 
the  banks  of  tlio  Garonne,  befor|  Bordeaux,  by  all  the  lords  of  Guienne,  Poitou 
and  Saintongos.  ITis  marriage  with  Eleanor,  was  celebrat<vl  nn  a  Sunday,  in  the 
month  of  J  idy,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  crowned  with  iicr.  The  sfjouses 
afterwards  set  out  for  Paris,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Poitier%  they  learned  that 
on  the  1st  of  August,  Louis  the  Fat  had  succumbed  to  the  malady  whKh  had 
been  long  undermining  his  luviltli.  and  which  the  heat  of  summer  had  irritated.*^ 

(52)  Si^VitLod.  p.C2.  ij  ().'d.  Vit.  L.  13,  p.  909.  (54)  Ord.  Vit.  L.  11,  p.  811. 

(55)  Suen.  Vii.  Lnd.  p.  6fU.  Chr.  MauiiiuM.  L.  3«  p.  8S.  Chr.  TnoD.  p.  471.  OnL  Vit.  L.  18,  p.  Oil . 
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